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POETS     OF     TODAY 

In  an  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse 
for  1918,  published  by  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  William  Braithwaite  has  done  a 
notable  service  in  selecting  several  hun- 
dred of  the  best  poems  of  the  year  pub- 
lished in  American  magazines  and  in 
compiling  a  careful  index  of  American 
poetry  in  1918.  First  poems  as  well  as 
the  work  of  poets  already  recognized 
are  included  in  the  book.  Of  the  latter, 
Sara  Teasdale  leads  in  the  number  of 
poems  published;  "The  Cup"  is  one  of 
her  best: 

THE   CUP 
I  cannot   die  who  drink  delight 

From  the  cup  of  the  orescent  moon. 
And  hungrily,  as  men  eat  bread, 

Love  the  scented  nights  of  June. 

The  rest  may  die — but  is  there  not 
B   me  shining,  strange  escape  for  me, 

Who  found  in  Beauty  the  bright  wine 
Of  immortality? 

"The  Prayer  of  a  Soldier  in  Franc0," 

by    Sergeant   Joyce    Kilmer,    who    was 

killed   in   the   battle   of   the    Marne,   is 

notable    among    the    anthology's    war 

poems : 

IT.AYEB  OF  A  SOLDIER   IN    FRANCE 

M.    shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack. 
(Lie  easier,  Cross,   upon   His  back). 

I  march  with  feet  that  burn  and  smart. 
(Tread,  Holy  Feet,  upon  my  ln-art;. 

shout  at  me  who  may  not   speak, 
i  They   scourged  Thy  back   and   -mote  Thy 
cheek ) . 

l  may  not  lift  a  band  to  clear 

■y  drops  that  sear. 

(Then  '■hall  my  fickle  soul  forget 
Thy  Agony  of  Bloody  Sweat.) 

ifle  hand   i-    -tiff  and   numb. 

I  palm  red  rivers  come  i . 

Lord,  Thou  di<!-t   raffer  more  for  me 

all    tb(  of   bind    and 

Ho   let    me    render-    back    again 

illiontfa  of  thy  gin.  Amen. 

It  may  be  a  r  n   t-j  those  who 

know  Max  Eastman  ai  a  radical  lead 

unrest  to  know  him  as  a  poet,  too. 
In  Color*  of  Life    p  iblished  by  Alfred 
Knopf,  lected  hi     lore  Ijn 

aced   by  an  e 
"An*  ry." 
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WHAT  THE  SOLDIERS  WANT 

The  three  thousand  wounded  soldiers 
in  Debarkation  Hospital  No.  0,  in  New 
York  City,  bring  a  message  that  the 
rest  of  us  civilians  will  do  well  to 
learn.  Thru  months  of  bitter  fighting 
and  "some  pretty  hard  spells  in  bed," 
as  one  man  puts  it,  they  have  thought 
out  a  sane,  workable  philosophy  of 
after-war  reconstruction,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  relatives  and 
friends.  "What  We  Want  and  Will 
Get,"  the  leading  editorial  of  Right 
About,  the  weekly  paper  published  by 
the  soldiers,  states  their  plan  definitely: 

We  want  our  friends  and  our  fellow 
Americans  to  treat  us  like  men,  not  heroes. 
We  are  going  to  work  harder  than  we  ever 
did  before,  when  we  get  into  the  tug-of- 
peace  again,  for  we've  learned  quite  a  few 
tricks  since  the  bugles  blew  assembly  in 
1917,  and  we  started  on  that  hike  for  Hun- 
land.  Those  tricks  are  the  simple  rules  of 
army  life  and  routine.  They  won  the  war. 
and  they  "work"  in  peace  time,  too.  We 
have  learned  the  value  of  the  "steady  plug- 
ging," which  nearly  brought  the  Heinies 
thru  to  Paris,  and  which,  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  British,  Italians  and  our 
doughboys  chased  out  the  Dachshund, 
whining  like  the  whipped  cur  he  was  with 
his  head  down  and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

That's  what  we  want  to  do.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  the  new  spirit  which  was  born 
in  us  in  the  screaming,  crashing  Babel  of 
the  battlefield  can  send  us  ahead  of  those 
who  never  heard  it  on  our  merits! 

When  we  get  "back  on  the  job" — what- 
ever that  job  may  be — we  will  demand  a 
square  deal — not  toadying  and  (lattery.  We 
are  men  and  we  are  not  too  modest  to 
doubt    our    friends   when    they    tell    us    we 

proved    it    over    there. 

We  waul  to  be  treated  as  men,  not  as 
sick   children   or   family   pets. 

Just  remember  that,  friends  and  kins- 
folks! 


CAPITAL      COPY 

During  July.  August,  September,  Octo 
ber  and  November,  last  year,  the  American 
people  saved  775,000  tons  of  sugar  over 
their  normal  consumption,  including  the 
amount  saved  by  tin-  restrictions  on  con- 
fed  ionery  a  ad  soft  ii  rink  product  s. 

The  gale  of  waste  accumulation  and  mis- 
cellaneous materials  al  camps  and  canton- 
ments tbruoul  the  United  States  brought  a 
revenue  of  $426,81  1.84  to  the  army  for  the 
inont h  of  < October. 

Plans    are    under    way    by    the    United 
States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  to  en 
h  i    men  di  charged  from   the   Navy  In  the 
Merchant    Marine. 

When  our  armies  return  from  the  war 
there  win  in-  60,000  new  American  citizens 

among    the    soldiers,    for    the    Burei f 

Naturalization  has  extended  citizenship  to 
nil  foreigners  fighting  under  the  Stars  and 
St  t'ipes. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  IN  FRANCE 


Film 

WHEN  THE   "GEORGE    WASHINGTON"    DOCKED   AT    BREST 

The  President's  party  on  deck  waiting  to  hair  the  thip.  President   Wilson,  hat  in  hand,  is  at  the  left  <>l  the  photograph;  Mrs.  Wilson 

is  in  the  center  front.  Behind  her  it  General  Pershing  standing  at  salute  and  behind  him  Colonel  Hurt,  who  arranged  for  tht   President's 

eption   overseas.   Beside   General   Pershing   is  former  Chief  of   Staff  Tosher  II.   Miss.  At  tht    extreme  right  it   Henry  I).    White 


©  International  Film 

THE  PRESIDENT  ENTERING  THE  CITY 

Crouds   mudi    up   chiefly  of  American    soldiers   lined  the  streets 
thru    which    the    President    and    his    parfg    drote   from    the   ship 


@  International  Film 

THE  RECEPTION  COMMUTE] 

On    the    dock-   at   Brest    American    soldiers   and    French 
ermrded  forward   to  get   the   first  glimpse   oj    President 


sailors 
Wilson 
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PUT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  FIRST 


SENATORS    Lodge    and    Knox    want   to   postpone    the 
discussion   of   a    League   of   Nations,   until   after   the' 
Peace  Conference. 
Says  Senator  Lodge,  who  will  doubtless  be  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  after  March  4: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  League  of  Nations  or  any  provision 
looking  in  that  direction  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  peace 
with  Germany.  I  feel  very  strongly  it  should  be  treated  separately 
entirely. 

Says  Senator  Knox,  ex-Secretary  of  State: 

After  all  why  such  hurry?  If  a  League  of  Nations  may  not  be 
a  good  thing,  certainly  the  agitated  days  following  a  great  war 
should  not  be  seized  upon  to  saddle  the  country  with  a  policy  it 
has  not  examined,  and  which  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  making 
of  peace. 

Presidents  Wilson  and  Taft,  however,  take  a  different 
view.  Says  President  Wilson: 

A-  I  tee  it,  the  constitution  of  that  League  of  Nations  and  the 
clear  definitions  of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  in  a  sense  the  most 
•ial  part,  of  the  peace  settlement  itself. 

Says  ex-President  Taft: 


►Such  a  League  must  be  formed  at  the  time  of  the  definitive 
peace,  or  the  opportunity  may  be  lost  forever. 

Not  only  are  the  two  Presidents  right,  and  the  two  Sena- 
tors wrong,  but  the  Peace  Conference  well  might  put  at  the 
very  top  line  of  its  Agenda  the  League  of  Nations. 

For  a  League,  after  all,  is  not  the  end  to  be  accomplished, 
but  the  means  to  the  end.  It  is  the  machinery  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  world  are  to  be  run  hereafter.  If  the  Peac? 
Conference,  therefore,  proposes  to  put  the  horse  before  the 
cart  it  should  first  draw  up  the  constitution  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  Once  this  is  done  it  is  quite  obvious  that  all  spe- 
cific peace  terms  that  are  likely  to  deadlock  the  Conference 
can  be  justly  and  automatically  referred  to  the  court,  coun- 
cil or  parliament  of  the  League  for  ultimate  settlement.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  solve  all  the  per- 
plexing and  often  unrelated  problems  that  will  be  on  the 
carpet  at  the  Peace  Conference  prior  to  the  setting  of  the 
proper  machinery  to  do  this,  so  many  difficulties  and  differ- 
ences are  likely  to  arise,  and  so  much  ill  feeling  may  be 
engendered  in  the  process,  that  we  may  get  little  more  than 
a  patchwork  peace  and  no  League  of  Nations  at  ail. 


THE     RAILROADS 


IF  any  one  thinks  that  it  is  easy  to  say  whether  the 
railroads  should  go  back  to  company  operation  or  be- 
come national  property  and  be  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  either  knows  very  little  about  the  subject,  or  he 
knows  so  much  about  it  that  he  ought  to  tell  the  rest  of  as. 
A  very  good  theoretical  case  can  be  made  out,  for  cither 
side  of  the  question.  No  other  country  in  the  world  has  ever 
had  a  railroad  system  as  extensive,  as  complicated,  and  all 
in  all  as  satisfactory  as  the  American  railroad  system  wis 
fifteen  years  ago.  Freight  was  carried  with  marvelous  ch<  ap- 
ness  and  promptness  and  passenger  trains  were  frequent, 
luxurious  and  fast.   It  had  all   been  created  by  private  en- 

and    private   capital,   with    Covernment    assist 
in  a  few  instances  only.  There   wrere  great  evii     conn  seted 
with  it,  as  every  one  admits.  Money  was  wasted  in  parallel 
for    which    bu     ■.  was    inadequate.    There    was    dis- 

crimination in  i  ind  iri  privi!'  tocks,  gambled 

m   a  gr<  underwent  violent  fluctuation  .    V 

ate  thru  legislation  and  by  federal  control 
thru  the  If  Commerce  Commission   were  riot,  well 

:'ht.   out.,   and    when    the    war    began    the    affaire   of   the 

■  a  crl  i  -  Confronted  by  the  n< 
of  handling  troopi  and  munrti  n\ .,  private  management  com 
ernmental  rulea  and  restrictions  broke  down, 
tnent  stand*,  that,  private  enterprise 
■  r  railroad  lystem  and  that  a  itupid  plan  of 
Ion  had  oearly  wrecked  it. 
The  argument  for  publi  rahip   and   governmental 

on  broadei  .it,  (a  certain 

in   a   nation 


of  a  hundred  million  inhabitants  doing  the  biggest  business 
in  the  world  cannot  be  left  to  the  Unrestricted  greed  and 
fantastical  whims  of  individuals.  The  problem  of  justice 
alone,  as  presented  in  discriminatory  rates  and  privileges, 
would  call  for  governmental  intervention,  even  tho  eco- 
nomic law  satisfactorily  adjusted  costs  and  charges.  Also, 
in  time  of  wars,  if  wars  we  must. have,  the  Government 
will  always  exercize  its  lawful  power  to  take  over  and  op- 
erate the  lines.  Why,  then,  should  so  vast  an  interest  be 
I'll  to  uncertainties  of  policy?  Why  should  we  not  h.ive 
done  with  contention  between  public  and  private  interest, 
and  make  railroads,  like  the  mails,  a  public  concern,,  admin- 
istered as  justly  as  possible  with  equal  regard  for  all  sec- 
tions,  interests  and  classes? 

Between  these  bales  of  hay  the  worried  ass  of  public 
opinion  stands  unable  to  make  up  its  mind.  The  first  months 
of  governmental  operation  make  everybody  who  had  occa- 
sion to  travel  or  try  to  deliver  freight  mad  thru  and  thru. 
Troops  and  munitions  had  to  be  moved,  of  course,  but  not 
all  of  the  discomforts  of  slow  and  overcrowded  trains  (as 
for   example    when    day    a  Iter    day    passengers    stood    in    the 

aisles  of  coaches  from  New  York  t<>  Boston)  Beemed  neces 
sary,  and  tin-  insolence  of  employees  in  the  preposterous 

Ial. on    at  Washington   certainly   was   not.   These   conditions, 
however,    weir-    rapidly    remedied,    and    when    the    armi.-ic 

ligned  there  was  not  much  to  he  complained  of.  tn 

the    indications    were    that     within    a    few    months    rail* 
travel  in  the   United  States  would  in  many   respects  be  belter 

managed  than  it  had  ever  hcen.  The  consolidated  ticket,  office 
v/as  generally  approved.  The  book  ticket,  good  for  anytyh 
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fanuarj    i,  L9X0 


i  tmittedi 

ilil 
.ir 

ind  the 

multiplying  plain  thai 

well    rhia  ma]  be  due  to  uncertainty. 

1  )i  ,    It    may    he    ill  it 

the  i  nnnn  ai  truth  in  the  charge  thai  private  rail 

ii   interests   bopinj  the   public   ownership 

All  of  th<  operating    problems,    rherc  art 

nment  .  ,<.  politics,  and  the  railroad  am 

pk  lited  St..  iid  become  ■  political  factor 

of  big  imj  n      Id  the  Government  then  get  si  effi- 

eient  Bervice  foi   monej   paid  if  railroad  man  were  public 
urporations  have  been  able  to  get  from  priva 
:  disci]  line  be  maintained?  1 1  civil 
nrice  rales  were  broken  over  the  railroad  jobs  would  be 
me  a  prise  in  spoils  politics  compared  to  which  the  po 

otti>  I    custom    houses    ill    President    Grant's    day    would 

be  baubles.  Or,  if  civil  cervice  rules  were  adhered  to  now 

could  the  incompetent,  the  broken-down,  the  dead  wood, 
ever  be  gotten  rid  of.'  No  way  has  yet  been  devised  for 
eliminating  incompetent  teachers  from  an  American  public- 
school  system  protected  by  civil  service  rules  and  tenure  of 
offii 

Nevertheless,  not  even  these  considerations  on  top  of  the 
considerations  of  economy  and  public  convenience  are  de- 
cisive. Many  other  thing's  also  must  be  thought  of  the  mo- 
ment we  ask  how  the  railroad  properties  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  company  operation,  if  at  all.  What  protection  is 
the  stockholder  to  have,  and  what  protection  is  the  public 
to  have?  Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  clumsy  device  of  rate 
making  by  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission? Are  we  to  give  up  the  common  sense  utilization 
of  routing  opportunities  and  terminal  facilities?  Are  we  to 
go  back  to  the  bunglings  and  bogglings  of  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  specialized  passenger  tickets? 

It  is  our  own  belief  that  public  ownership  and  govern- 
ment operation  will  prove  in  the  long  run  to  offer  the  larger 
possibilities  of  justice  and  economy  in  combination.  But 
this  we  say  without  dogmatism,  and  fully  aware  that  Ihe 
American  public  may  not  share  our  opinion. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

DEMOCRACY  and  aristocracy  are  rival  ideals  but, 
like  all  other  ideals,  they  are  possible  only  under 
certain  conditions.  To  say  that  a  social  system  is 
always  desirable  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  under  all  circum- 
stances realizable.  Democracy  is  subject  to  at  least  two 
permissive  conditions:  the  people  must  be  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  self-government, 
and  they  must  have  sufficient  mutual  sympathy  to  work  to- 
gether for  common  ends.  The  first  condition  is  lacking  in 
Central  Africa  and  other  half-barbarous  parts  of  the  world. 
The  second  condition  is  lacking  in  India,  Hungary  and  other 
countries  of  relatively  high  civilization  which  lave  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  divided  into  mutually  hostile  castes,  classes, 
parties,  religions,  races  or  nationalities.  Democratic  govern- 
ment was  impossible  in  the  England  of  Cromwell's  time 
simply  because  the  only  alternative  to  the  Cronwellian  dic- 
tatorship was  another  civil  war  between  Anglicans  and 
dissenters;  it  was  impossible  in  medieval  Italy  and  in  mod- 
ern Mexico  and  Russia  for  a  similar  reason :  that  rival  par- 
ties regarded  each  other  not  as  opponents  to  be  defeated 
but  as  enemies  to  be  exterminatd.  Without  a  Demos  no 
Democracy. 

That  this  is  true  is  admitted  by  all  practical  men,  but 
the  case  is  usually  wrongly  stated.   We  hear  it  said  that 


the  Filipinos  oughl  not  to  be  given  then  independence  be 
night  not  govern  themselves  wlselj  \  fai  trutr 
way  to  put  the  matter  would  be  thai  we  would  gladly  give 
the  Pilipinoi  Independence  but  thai  it  is  Impossible  to  do 
10  because  there  Is  noi  pel  i  Philippine  nationality.  The 
i  native   to    American      i|„  vision   is   not  an   inefficienl 

democracy  but  no  democracy  at  all:    perhaps    i  dictatorship, 

perhaps  the  rule  ot  on.-  tribe  over  tin-  rest  it  is  wrong  to 

say  that  democracy  wa>  tried  in  llayti  with  disastrous  re- 
sults; the  truth  is  that  conditions  there  have  prevented  de- 
moci  '.m  being  introduced,  it  is  wrong  to  say   thai 

the  Bussian  republic  h  n  a  failure;  it  would  be  more 

correct  to  say  that  1,'u  i.i  ha  failed  to  heroine  a  republic. 
We  do  not  deny  that  even  where  democracy  really  does 
exist  as  in  western  Bui  >pe  and  the  United  States — it  maj 
coexist  with  dishonest  or  inefficient  government;  that  is 
simply  to  admit  Lhat  majorith  >"■  human.  But  it  is  un- 
just to  confuse  democracy  working  badly  with  demon... 
not  working  at  all. 


I'UOPOSED  PURCHASE  OF  SURINAM 

AX  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue  calls  attention 
to  a  neighbor  of  ours  about  which  we  know  little. 
LAltho  the  Guianas  lie  on  the  nearest  side  of  South 
America,  neither  their  national  resources  nor  their  scenic- 
features  have  so  far  attracted  the  notice  of  the  American 
people.  Yet  they  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  as  beini>-  Ihe 
only  extensive  tropical  territory  which  we  could  acquire 
without  danger  of  irritating  the- susceptibilities  of  the  Latin 
American  republics.  The  purchase  of  any  one  or  all  three 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  the 
fulfillment  of  it,  for  it  would  remove  the  last  remnants  of 
European  control  from  the  continent  of  South  America. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  question  might  still  lie 
upon  the  table  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  natives  were  un- 
ambitious and  the  mother  countries  were  in  no  hurry  to 
part  with  them.  But  the  war  has  precipitated  matters.  The 
two  belligerent  countries  concerned,  France  and  England, 
may  postpone  consideration  of  the  question  indefinitely,  but 
Holland  as  a  neutral  in  the  war  zone  is  differently  situ- 
ated. It  may  be  that  international  complications  such  as 
impelled  Denmark  to  sell  her  West  Indian  possessions  to  the 
United  States  will  induce  Holland  to  dispose  of  her  West 
Indian  possessions  in  the  same  way.  It  is  rumored  in  Wash- 
ington and  Paris  that  the  French  Government  may  be  will- 
ing to  dispose  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  to  the  United 
States  in  the  peace  settlement.  But  the  acquisition  of  Guiana 
would  be  better  for  us. 

During  the  war  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  connec- 
tion between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  be- 
came serious.  Dutch  shipping  had  suffered  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  Germans  and  from  seizure  by  the  Allies  and 
America.  The  East  Indies,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
Netherlands  is  dependent,  was  almost  inaccessible  because 
of  mines,  U-boats  and  the  shortage  of  ships.  Naturally,  the 
unprofitable  West  Indies  were  largely  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. We  can  see  how  dependent  Dutch  Guiana  was  upon 
the  United  States  and  how  helpless  Holland  was  to  help  her 
from  what  is  said  by  the  Surinam  correspondent  of  the 
India  Rubber  World,  of  May,  1918: 

We  depend  on  the  United  States  for  all  we  consume  and  cannot 
exist  mi  the  few  bunches  of  plantains  and  small  amount  of  ground 
provisions  that  come  in  from  the  various  districts.  Besides  the 
balata  men  in  the  bush  there  are  great  numbers  of  hands  em 
ployed  by  the  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee  and  plantain  estates  who  must 
be  fed.  but  there  is  nothing  to  feed  them  with.  It  will  mean  death 
to  Dutch  Guiana  if  Washington  stops  provisions. 

The    Surinam    Government    quarreled    with    the    Nether 

lands  Government  over  the  question  of  the  Dutch  bank   in 

Surinam.  In  July  the  colonial  parliament  resigned  in  a  body 

because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Chambers  in  Holla  nil  to  con 

firm   a   motion  put  forward  by   that    parliament.      This   un 
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precedented  action  was  followed  by  public  meetings  in  favor 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  even  talk 
of  sending  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson,  asking  him  to 
take  the  country  under  American  protection. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  its  advocates  even  in 
Holland.  Heer  van  Kol  and  other  members  of  Holland's 
Parliament  have  exprest  a  willingness  to  leave  it  to  r.he 
Surinamers  to  decide  which  country  they  would  prefer  to 
belong  to.  If  that  were  done  now,  there  would  be  little  doubt 
of  the  decision.  When  Heer  Sibinga  Mulder  interpellated 
the  Government  in  Parliament  last  February  as  to  the  re- 
port that  a  sale  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  was 
being  negotiated,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  and  that  the  Government  would 
not  think  of  such  a  thing.  His  position  was  obviously  that 
of  the'  milkmaid  in  the  song:  "Nobody  axed  me,  sir,  she 
said." 

We  do  not  question  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement, 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  our  Government  has 
yet  taken  the  slightest  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dutch  West  Indies.  But  such  official  pronouncements  are 
not  to  be  taken  seriously,  for  we  remember  that  in  1916 
the  Danish  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Scavenius,  and  the  Finance 
Minister,  Dr.  Brandes,  flatly  denied  in  Parliament  and  press 
that  they  were  considering  the  question  of  selling  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  altho  at  that  time 
negotiations  were  going  on  and  the  two  Governments  had 
practically  come  to  an  agreement.  When  the  truth  came  out, 
the  cabinet  defended  itself  for  its  prevarication  by  saying 
that  Washington  had  pledged  it  to  secrecy. 

A  movement  for  the  sale  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  has 
been  organized  by  B.  Boekhout,  of  Soestdyk,  Holland,  for- 
mer district  commissioner  of  the  West  Indies.  In  a  pamphlet 
on  De  Verkonj)  van  Ned.  West-Indie  he  cites  the  editorial 
"Let  Us  Buy  the  Dutch  West  Indies"  published  in  The  in- 
dependent of  July  21,  1917,  and  supports  our  proposal  by 
strong  arguments  drawn  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  the  Caribbean. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Schoch  in  Ons  Land  says  thai;  The  Independent 

is  right  in  its  estimate  of  the  value  and  future  possibilities 

of  Surinam,  but  he  argues  from  this  that  the  Netherlands 

ought  to  keep  them.  He  shows  that  the  exports  of  the  colony 

increased  nearly  threefold  from   1904   to  1911,  and  even  in 

1916  were  more  than  twice  what  they  were  in  1904.  But  the 

imports  have   fallen   off  considerably  since   the   war  began. 

The  Dutch  islands  in  the  West  Indies  are,  he  admits,  worth- 

from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  are  important  from 

a  strategic  standpoint.  If  the  Netherlands  Government  had 

put  up  a  powerful  wireless  station  on   Curacao,  the   Dutch 

trade,  he  says,  would   not  now   be  dependent  upon    British 

arbitrariness.  The  harbor  of  Curasao  he  expects  to  be 

a  coaling  and  exchange  .station  for  the  Panama  Canal  trade 

and    a    distributing    point,    for    petroleum.    Even    before    the 

war    seven    steamship    lines    stopped    at    Curacao.    But    Dr. 

Schoch  confesses  that  he  has  lately  met  with  peraons  of  high 

1  standing  who  I  with  Mr.  Hoekhout  that  it  would 

iesi  to    ell  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  for  the 

Americans  can  develop  their  P<  I   than  the  N< 

mds,  and  he  adds  that  when  people  begin  to  talk  of  how 

y  millions  they   will   ask,  they  are  on    their   way   to  ac 

ecptanee  of  the  proposition. 

Baron  van  Asbeck,  former  Governoi    -f  Surinam,  deliv 

I    an    adi  'i    the   que  'ion    of   the     ale   of    the    Dutch 

American  (  on  March  16,  before  a  large  audience  at 

ity  of  Leiden,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Political 

ion    He    aid  that  the  acquisition  of  St..  Thomas 

United  had  naturally  brought  up  for  consid- 

the   question   of   a    similar   transfer  of   tn<    more    im- 

portanl  port  of  Cn  -  on  the  othei  side  of  trie  At 

'  anal,  Cui  ifao,  h<    aid,  ne<  d 

for    its  develop!  tO  an    indu 

I  .  v/hile  on     he  contrary  8  I  -     requil     'I 


land  legislation  and  capital  for  its  development  as  an  agri 
cultural  colony.  He  believed  that  the  Netherlands  as  a  greal 
colonial  power  would  be  able  eventually  to  develop  the  West 
Indies  as  it  had  the  East,  into  self-supporting  and  profitable 
colonies;  therefore  he  opposed  their  sale.  The  speakers  who 
followed,  Professor  van  Nollenhaven  and  Professor  Krabbe, 
supported  this  conclusion,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  passed  by  the  society. 

It  is  frankly  recognized  in  these  press  and  platform  dis- 
cussions that  Holland  has  no  moral  right  to  hold  indefinitely 
such  colonies  as  she  cannot  make  prosperous.  The  Dutch 
are  admirable  administrators,  but  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
handle  and  impossible  for  them  to  protect  colonies  five  times 
as  large  as  the  mother  country  in  area  and  population. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  danger  that  America  would  annex 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  without  the  willing  consent  of  the 
people  of  these  possessions  and  of  the  mother  country,  but 
Germany,  as  we  know,  is  not  so  scrupulous. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Germany 
to  acquire  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  for  it  is  plainly  provided 
for  in  the  program  of  the  Pan-Germans.  For  instance,  Fran?, 
von  Liszt  in  his  pamphlet  Ein  Mitteleuropaiscker  Staaten- 
band,  says:  "Included  in  the  middle  European  union  would 
be  Holland  and  the  wealthy  Dutch  colonies,  which  together 
have  43,000,000  inhabitants."  Think  what  that  means.  On 
the  Pacific  side  it  means  that  Germany  would  be  near  neigh- 
bor to  our  Philippines,  less  than  fifty  miles  away.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  it  means  that  Germany  would  possess  the 
land-locked  harbor  of  Curacao,  where  the  Spanish  cruisers 
under  Cervera  were  concealed  and  coaled  in  1898,  while 
Sampson  was  searching  for  them.  A  nice  time  we  would 
have  had  with  such  a  submarine  nest  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Panama  Canal! 

As  long  ago  as  1854  a  German  commission  under  Shunk 
and  Voltz  was  sent  to  explore  the  interior  of  Dutch  Guiana 
and  see  if  it  were  suitable  for  German  colonization,  and  as 
late  as  1914  those  who  went  up  the  river  from  Paramaribo 
took  the  motor  boat  "Hohenzollern."  Ten  Kate  writing  in 
(i ids,  1888,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  present  regime 
cannot  last  and  that  the  situation  will  not  be  improved  until 
Holland  releases  her  stepchild  and  entrusts  it  to  Germany 
or  America. 

That  a  transfer  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  would  thwart  Germany's  ambitions  is  betiayed  by 
the  indignation  exprest  last  March  in  such  semi-official  jour- 
nals as  the  North  German  Gazette  and  Cologne  Gazette  on 
learning  the  question  was  being  discussed  in  the  United 
States  and  the  colonies  concerned.  It  was  German  influence 
and  German  money,  as  we  now  know,  that  thwarted  the 
<  fl'orts  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  the  Danish  West 
Indies  in  1902,  but  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Denmark  it  was  approved  by  a  large  majority. 
So  now  in  the  Netherlands  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
sale  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  comes  from  those  court  and 
commercial  circles  where  German  influence  is  most  domi- 
nant. Hut  the  pro-German  party  lost  ground  in  Holland  as 
in  Denmark  as  the  chances  of  German  victory  diminished, 
and  it  may  not  be  long  before  a  change  of  government  will 
five  the  Dutch,  like  the  Danes,  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  retaining  these  burdensome  possessions.  In 
that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
bargain   would  Overcome  the  natural    reluctance   to   part  with 

any  of  thi   colonies. 

The   pie,-;  of   Paramaribo   is   divided   on   the   question.   One 
of  the  leading  journals,  Surinume,  favors  the  sale,  while  the 
con  ervative  De  Surinamer  opposes  it.  Looking  over  the  Dutch 
newspapers    we   see  advertisements    in    English   of    Amer 
[can  safety  razors,  fountain  pens,  tomato  catsup,  typewril 

(TH,  and  motion  picture  films.  We  cannot  regard  a:  foreign 
to  o  folks  who  eat  with  Rogers  fable  knives,  ride  in  Ford 
motor  cars,  wash   theil    bands   with   Sunlight  SOap,   and   dose 

'  'Ives  with  Lydia  lv  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 
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,    the    problen  the 

men  and  with 
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he  could   not    ignore 
the    hi  the     British    and 

Italian  meiits     M    he    tool 

-inn  of  the  holi  '-"ii  tu  pay  certain 

emonial  On  the  night  bei 

(hi  he  took  tram  for  Chaumont, 

»wn  which  was  never  mentioned  in 
the  despatch*  -  because  it  was  the  Gen 
t  ral  Headquarter!  oi  the  American 
in  France.  \  t'tt-r  a  reception  by 
the  Mayor  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  Preai- 
dent  Wi!  on  motored  to  Humes  where 
he  reviewed  a  detachment  of  the  First 
Army.  In  his  address  to  the  soldiers 
he  implied  that  his  mission  to  Kurope 
had  been  successful  in  stcuring  the  co- 
opi  ration  of  the  Allies: 

It  happened  that  it  was  the  privilef 
America  to  present  the  chart  for  peace,  and 
dow  the  process  of  settlement  has  been  ren- 
dered comparatively  simple  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  nations  concerned  have  accepted 
that   chart,    and    the   application   of   these 

principles  laid  down  there  will  he  their 
application.  The  world  will  now  know  that 
the  nations  that  fought  this  war.  as  well 
as  the  soldiers  who  represented  them,  are 
nady  to  make  good;  make  good  not  only 
in  the  assertion  of  their  own  interests,  but 
make  good  in  the  establishment  of  peace 
upon  the  permanent  foundation  of  right 
and  of  justice 


The  President  ' 
at  the  Sorbonne 


in  the  evening  i  f  Chrl  tmas  Day  the 

President    took   the  be  I  Salais  t^f 

lard  wIhic  elaborate  preparation! 

had    been    made    l  ive    him.    He 

landed  at   Dover,  and  Ins  program   from 

that  tim.  until  h>-  arrived  at  Bucking- 
ham Palaci  '''d  by  King  <•<  ••! 

laid     to      haw      out  !  [\  ailed     the     I 

umphanl  home  coming  of  famous 
British  victors.    The  of  London 

were      crowded      and      the      Stars      and 

stripes  predominated  among  tin'  All 

For  the  first  time  in 
its    long    history    the 

University    of    Paxil 

conferred  an  honorary  degree  when  on 
December  1 1  it  granted  its  doctorate 
to  President  Wilson  for  his  works  on 
jurisprudence      and      political      science. 

The      Vice-Rector      Lucien      Poincar 

brother  to  the  French  President,  in  his 
address  praised  the  professors  of 
American  universities  for  their  unfail- 
ing sympathy  with  France  and  the 
students  for  fighting  in  her  cause.  He 
closed  with  the  words:  "In  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Paris  I  have  the 
honor  to  award  the  insignia  and  di- 
ploma of  Doctor  to  one  whom  posterity 
will  salute  with  the  surname  The 
Righteous." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  of  pe- 
culiar interest  because  of  the  refer- 
ence he  made  to  his  idea  of  the  work- 
ing of  his  proposed  League  of  Nations: 


s\\  conception  of  the  League  "i   Nations 

u-l     this      Unit     h     shall  the 

organized  mora]   force  of  men   thruoul    the 
world,    and    that    whenever    or    wherever 
wrong  and  aggression  are  planned  or  con 
h  mplated,  this  searching  Light  of  conscience 
will  he  turned  upon  them,  ami  men  everj 

where  will  ask,  "What  are  the  purposes 
that     yOU     bold     in     VOUr     heart     against     the 

fortunes  of  the  world?" 

Just    a    little   exposure    will    settle    most 
questions,  If  the  Central  Poweri  had  dared 

to    disCUSI    the    purposes    of    this    war    for    a 

single  fortnight,  it   never  would  have  Imp 

pi  ued  ;     and     if.     as     should     he,     they     were 

forced  to  discuss  it  for  a  year,  the  war 
would  have  been  inconceivable. 

So    I    feel    that    war   is.    as   BBS    been    said 
more   than   mice   today,    intimately    related 

with    the    liniversitj     spirit,    The    university 

spirit    is   Intolerant   of  nil   the   things   that 
pui  the  human  mind  under  restraint,  it  is 
intolerant    of  everything  that    seeks  to  re 
tard  the  advancement  of  ideals,  the  accept 
ance  of  the  truth,  the  purification  of  life; 
and  every  university  man  can  .-illy  himself 

with  the  forces  of  the  present  time  with 
lie    feeling    that    now    at    last    the    spirit   of 

truth,  the  spirit  to  which  universities  have 

di  voted  themselves,  has  prevailed  and  is 
triumphant. 

if  there  is  one  point  of  pride  that  I  vea 

ture  to  entertain,  it  is  that  it  has  been  my 
private  privilege  in  BOme  measure  to  inter- 
pret the  university  spirit  in  the  public  life 
of  a  great  nation,  and  1  feel  that  in  honor- 
ing me  today  in  this  unusual  and  conspicu- 
ous manner  you  have  first  of  all  honored 
the  people  whom  I  represent.  The  spirit 
that  I  try  to  express  I  know  to  he  their 
spirit  and  in  proportion  as  I  serve  them  I 
believe  that  1  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 


French  Plan  for 
League  of  Nations 


Courtesy  of  the  Keic  York  Times 


THE   WATCH   ON   THE    RHINE 


American  troops   occupy  the  famous  city  end  fortress   of   Cohlenz  and   a  semicircle  of  thirty   kilo- 
meters'   radius    about    the    bridgehead    on    the    right    bank    of    the    Rhine.    The    neutral    zone    ten 

kilometers  wide   is  shown  in   lighter  shading 
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Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  has  been 
thought  skeptical 
or  at  least  indifferent  in  regard  to  the 
idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  lately, 
and  possibly  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
versations with  the  President,  he  is 
said  to  be  favorably  considering  it.  An 
official  commission  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  been  studying  the  subject 
for  over  a  year.  The  leading  French 
advocates  of  the  measure  are  Baron 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  and  ex-Pre- 
mier Leon  Bourgeois,  the  delegates  of 
France  to  both  the  Hague  conferences. 
The  plan  which  they  presented  to  the 
Premier,  and  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  approved,  is  substantially: 

First,  compulsory  arbitration  without 
limitation  or  exception.  Second,  limitation 
of  armaments.  Third,  the  establishment  of 
a  council  of  administration  of  the  nations- 
for  the  formulation  of  new  international 
law.  Fourth,  the  application  of  sanctions, 
that  is  means  for  enforcing;  the  decisions 
of  the  societv  of  nations.  They  are  four- 
fold : 

First.  Diplomatic  Sanction  The  society 
of  nations  shall  break  diplomatic  relations 
with  any  recalcitrant  nation. 

Second,  juridical  sanction  whereby  the 
courts  of  all  countries  will  be  closed  to  a 
recalcitrant   nation. 

Third,    economic    sanction.    This    weapon 

will  he  a  great  power  in  Isolating  ain 
offending  nation,  cutting  oft*  its  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  when  it  acts  in  defiance 

of   the  society   of   nations. 

Fourth,      military      sanction      The      joint 
nation-    would   undertake  to  compel  ohserx 
ance    of    their    decisions    by    force    of    arms 
This    is    the    most    difficult    and    delicate    of 
all  the  questions  involved  in  creating  the 

society   of  nations.   One  view    is   for  a   small 
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international  military  force,  or  the  nucleus 
■if  an  international  fleet.  Others  regard  this 
as  unnecessary  and  prefer  to  rely  on  the 
mural  force  of  the  united  nations.  Some 
may  wish  to  give  up  compulsory  military 
sei  vice  but  retain  the  navy. 

An  article  in  the  Paris  Matin,  which 
attracted  special  attention  because  it 
was  at  first  supprest  by  the  censor, 
states  that  there  will  be  three  stages 
in  the  procedure.  First,  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments will  settle  among  themselves 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
league,  which  will  include  compulsory 
arbitration,  limitation  of  armaments, 
and  the  right  of  peoples  to  decide  their 
own  destinies.  Second,  the  enemy  pow- 
ers will  be  required  to  adhere  to  thes^ 
principles.  Not  until  this  is  done  will 
there  be  a  discussion  between  the  bel- 
ligerents of  indemnities,  territorial  re- 
adjustments and  the  like.  After  the 
peace  treaty  settling  these  has  been 
ned,  the  third  and  final  stage  will  be- 
gin by  a  general  conference  to  put 
into  effect  the  plan  for  a  League  of 
Nations. 

Factional  Fights     Jhe  ru,in*  Power  '» 
.    p  Germany    since     the 

overthrow  of  th'j 
Imperial  Government  on  November  9 
has  been  tjje  moderate  or  majority  So- 
cialists, led  by  Ebert  and  Scheidemann. 
Their  rule  has  been  endangered  not 
much  by  a  counter-revolution  of  the 
nservatives  and   mi!  tho  the," 

have  beer:  signs  of  that,  but  rather  by 
the  extreme  Soda  f   Independent 

!  Spartacus  groups.  They  were  de- 
that    the     revolution     should 
take  the  tame  as  in  B  and 

slistic    or    soviet    regime 
mid  be  put  into  effect   by  arbitrs 

the  power  which  the  chance 

of    the  ition    had    placed    in    U 

bands.   In    Bo  will    be    rem 

bered,  the  republicans  o\  the  Kerensky 
party  w  re  trilling  to  the  decision 

of  the  form  of  government  to  s  con 

■  bly  elected  by  the  people  but. 
rmbly  met  the  real  power 

irwd    into    the    hand-,   of    the 
,r,d  a  "dictatoi  ill  p  of  the  prole- 
'   had    b<  en   *■  ttabli  bed  which  is 
utill    rr  ed.      'I  be    !. 

/  the  In  n  crown 

i  mads 
lib  tone   for   propaganda 

land    with   the  hope  of  - 


verting  the  whole  world  to  their  ideals. 
Joffe,  the  Bolshevik  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  says  that  on  the  night  before 
his  expulsion  from  Berlin  he  turned 
over  $200,000  to  Oscar  Cohen  of  the 
Independent  Socialist  party  and  also 
placed  at  his  disposition  $5,000,000  for 
promotion  of  the  revolution  in  Ger- 
many. Cohen  is  now  under  secretary  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  Spartacus 
group  of  Karl  Liebknecht  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  financed  by  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki.  Joffe's  secretary,  Radek, 
who  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
these   funds    is    reported    to   have    said 

the  money  sent  to  Berlin  to  finance  the 
revolution  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
funds  transmitted  to  -New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  Bolshevism  in  the  Tinted 
States. 

In  Germany  the  Independent  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Spartacites  corre- 
spond to  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  and 
they  have  exercized  their  power  thru 
the  same  machinery,  the  Council  of 
Workmen  and  Soldiers,  known  in  Rus- 
sia as  Soviet  and  in  Germany  as  the 
Arbeiter  Soldatenrat.  Therefore  the 
first  test  of  strength  between  the  mod- 
erate and  extreme  Socialists  came  in 
the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  Of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Councils  held  in  Berlin  daring 
the  week.  The  Independents  prepared 
to  attack  the  Government  on  charges 
of  inefficiency,  corruption  and  lack  of 
I  for  the  revolution.  The  Sparta- 
cite-,  determined  to  break  it  up  by  vio- 
lent   irruptions  of  organized   mobs. 

Moderate  Socialists      J"      effortst    of 
0  ,  the   extremists  to 

Sustained  .  , 

o  v  e  r  t  h  r  o  w    or 

cripple     the     Socialist     Government     of 

Germany   in    the   Congress  of   Soviel 

Was  defeated,  nnd  on  test  votes  the 
rr  oderat.es    were     aide     to     command     a 

four  fifths'  majority.  The  congress  on 
the    tart  refused  to  admit  the  leaders 
of  the  Spartacus   faction,   Karl    Lieb 
knecht  and    Rosa    Luxemburg,   to   the 
hall    even    as   guests.    But    every    day 

'  rowds   of   workmen,   soldiers,   students 

or  women,  representing  thi  faction, 
collected  in  the  street  outside  the  Prus- 
-n  Diet  building,  and  evenii  times 
their  delegations  invaded  the  hall 
where  the  congress  was  In  session.  On 
tfTe    scond  day  thirl y  soldiers,  purpoi I 


FOR    MODERATION 

ing  to  represent  all  the  garrisons  in 
Berlin,  managed  to  gain  entrance  thru 
private  doors,  and,  lining  up  behind 
the  chairman  on  the  platform,  dis- 
played banners  bearing  the  Spartacus 
demands  which  the  congress  had  ex- 
cluded from  presentation.  These  de- 
mands were : 

First,  that  Germany  must  be  constituted 
as  one  single  republic :  second,  that  all 
power  be  vested  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Councils :  third,  that  the  highest 
executive  power  be  exercized  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Council;  fourth,  the  abolishment  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissioners ; 
fifth,  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
revolution ;  sixth,  disarmament  of  the 
counter-revolutionists;  seventh,  arming  of 
the  proletariat;  eighth,  propaganda  for  the 
establishment  of  a  socialistic  world  repub- 
lic. 

On  the  floor  Herr  Barth,  an  Inde- 
pendent and  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, attacked  Chancellor  Ebert  for 
allowing  large  bodies  of  troops  to  re- 
main   mobilized    and    accused    him    of 


Bah 
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conspiring  with  Hindenburg  t<>  pro- 
voke a  conflict  with  tin-  Allies  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  conquer  Ger- 
man; and  restore  the  Imperial  re"- 
ne.  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  defend- 
ed their  administration  and  per 
listed  in  their  intention  of  calling 
a  constitutional  convention  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  government.  They 
had  hoped  to  have  the  elections  held  in 
February.  Their  opponents  demanded 
its  postponement  to  March.  But  finding 
the  congress  favorable  Scheidemann 
proposed  to  advance  the  date  to  Janu- 
ary 19,  urging  that  unless  a  settled 
government  were  soon  established 
Germany  would  inevitably  drift  into 
Bolshevism  and  be  in  a  worse  state 
than  Russia  because  there  was  more  to 
destroy.  He  admitted  that  by  holding 
the  election  so  soon  some  of  the  sol- 
diers would  lose  their  votes,  but  he 
thought  they  would  be  willing  to  make 
this  sacrifice.  He  told  the  delegates 
from  the  country  that  they  must  not 
be  influenced  by  what  they  saw  in  Ber- 
lin, for,  "Thank  Heaven,  Berlin  is  not 
Germany,"  a  remark  that  elicited  loud 
applause.  The  proposal  to  set  the  elec- 
tion on  January  19  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority  after  a  tumultuous  dis- 
cussion. 


MlkKK    VIEWS   ON    BOLSHEVISM 

in  Berlin  but  possibly  al  Frankfort, 
w  eimar  or   Bayreuth.   The   bourgeois 

parties  are  organizing  for  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  prevent  the  Socialists 
from  having  things  all  their  own  way 
in  the  coming  convention. 

But  the  Socialists,  believing  that 
their  victory  at  the  polls  is  sure,  are 
already  laying  plans  to  bring  all  the 
industries  of  the  country  under  state 
control.  They  propose  to  take  over  first 
the  coal  mines,  as  this  is  a  key  indus- 
try, essential  to  national  life,  and  now 
in  a  state  of  serious  demoralization. 
Next  the  steel  and  chemical  industries 
will  be  socialized  and  then  the  potash 
fields.  The  railroads  and  the  factories 
engaged  in  war  work  are  already  un- 
der state  management. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  authorities  on 
constitutional  law  who  are  studying 
the  question  to  reorganize  the  German 
Empire  as  a  loose  federation  of  auton- 
omous republics,  from  seven  to  four- 
teen in  number.  These  will  be  repre- 
sented in  a  Statenhaus  corresponding 
to  the  American  Senate.  The  cabinet 
will  be  responsible  to  parliament,  but 
the  President  will  be  elected  and  have 
powers  in  between  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  King 
of  England.  The  German  part  of  Aus- 


German  Government 
in  Formation 


The  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers' 
councils  in  con- 
gress at  Berlin  voted  to  retain  the 
power  to  check  the  administration 
thru  their  permanent  executive  com- 
mittee or  central  council,  which  will 
have  authority  to  depose  the  People's 
Commissioners  and  cabinet  officers  of 
Prussia  and  the  entire  country.  But 
the  new  central  council  was  constituted 
entirely  of  moderate  Socialists  in  har- 
mony with  the  Ebert  administration 
and  the  radical  members,  such  as 
Georg  Ledebour  and  August  Muller, 
have  been  eliminated.  The  central 
council  consists  of  twenty-seven  work- 
men and  soldiers. 

Because  of  the  interference  with  the 
Berlin  congress  by  street  demonstra- 
tions and  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  constitutional  convention 
to  meet  on  January  29  will  not  be  held 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

December  1!> — Polos  occupy  Danzig. 
Italian  Kins  i"  conference  with 
President. 

December  20 — Reorganization  of  Ger- 
inan  Government  eliminates  ex- 
tremists. Spain  applies  for  admis- 
sion   to   League   of   Nations. 

December  21 — Sorbonne  confers  doc- 
torate on  Wilson.  Bolsheviki  ad- 
vancing into  Baltic  Provinces  and 
Poland. 

December    22 — French    fleet    goes    to 

Baltic.  United  States  permits  food 
to  be  sent  to  Finland. 

December  23 — Senate  passes  $6,000,- 
000,000  tax  bill.  Lithuanians  seize 
East  Prussian  cities. 

December  2) — Strikes  in  German 
mines  and  industries.  Milyukov  ex- 
pelled  from   France. 

December  85  -American  tleet  returns 
to  New  York  harbor.  President 
visits  Chaumont,  general  headquar- 
ters  of    American    forces    in    France. 


On  in  Vh  i  Tribxtm 
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tria  will  form  one  of  the  states,  and 
with  this  addition  the  new  Germany 
will  be  greater  than  before,  even  tho 
she  loses  all  the  territory  which  the 
Allies  have  proposed  to  take  away  from 
her,  namely,  French  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Danish  Schleswig,  and  Polish  Posen 
and  Danzig,  This  territory  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4,300,000,  while  the 
addition  of  German  Austria  would 
bring  in  8,000,000  to  10,000,000.  The 
population  of  the  new  Germany  would 
be  more  homogeneous  and  contented. 

Danzig        ^ne  Question  of  the  bound- 
•    jy  aries  of  the  new  states  will 

be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  of  the  problems  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  Peace  Conference  for  it  in- 
volves the  balancing  racial,  historic  and 
commercial  claims.  It  will  be  several 
months  before  the  Conference  can  ad- 
judicate these  claims  and  meanwhile 
the  various  nationalities  concerned  are 
striving  to  forestall  its  action  by  taking 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory. 
The  Italians  and  Slavonians  are  quar- 
reling over  Fiume,  the  Slovaks  and 
Magyars  over  the  Uhro-Rusins.  the 
Poles  and  Ruthenians  over  Lemberg 
and  the  Poles  and  Germans  over  Posen 
and  Danzig. 

The  Poles  claim  all  the  territory  that 
was  ever  under  Polish  rule  and  they 
are  exercizing  the  privileges  of  sov- 
ereignty by  levying  taxes,  conscripting 
recruits  for  the  Polish  Army,  and  hold- 
ing elections  for  the  Polish  constituent 
assembly.  The  German  population  pro- 
test against  this  as  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  German  local  au- 
thorities are  in  a  dilemma,  for  if  they 
attempt  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office  they  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Polish  appointees  and  if  tiny  ^°  not 
prevent  the  Polish  elections  they  will  bo 
held  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disagreement  the  Polish 
representative  at  Berlin  has  been  with- 
drawn and  the  German  Minister  to 
Poland,  Count  Kessler.  has  be*  n  run 
out   of   Warsaw    by    street    mobs. 

The  city  of  Posen  is  n«  arly  half  tier 
man   anil   one  tenth   Jewish.    In    Par 
however,  the   Polos  number  only   about 
5    per   cent,    tho    in    the    whole    province 
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of  West  Prussia,  of  which  Danzig-  is  the 
capital,  the  Poles  form  about  Zi>  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Herr  von  Jagow, 
president  of  the  municipal  council,  has 
at  the  petition  of  the  German  part  of 
the  population  sent  a  wireless  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  protesting  against  th? 
forcible  annexation  of  Danzig  by  the 
Poles.  President  Wilson  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  a  "free,  independent 
and  united  Poland  with  access  to  the 
sea"  early  in  the  war  while  the  Allies 
were  insisting  that  Poland  must  remain 
under  the  Czar.  But  the  demand  for 
"access  to  the  sea"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  possession  of  the  port  of 
Danzig. 

The  Polish  legion  formerly  in  France 
has  been  shipped  to  the  Baltic  on 
Allied  vessels  and  landed  at  Danzig.  It 
is  said  to  number  50,000  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  American  Poles.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  Polish  parties  in  the  United  States 
over  the  propriety  of  the  organization 
of  a  separate  Polish  Army.  The  con- 
servatives wanted  it  but  the  liberals 
preferred  to  fight  under  the  American 
flag.  The  American  Poles  of  this  army 
of  occupation  are  expected  to  act  as  a 
barrier  against  the  westward-movinu' 
tide  of  Bolshevism  as  well  as  to  culti- 
vate American  ideals  and  institutions 
in  the  new  Poland.  The  Berlin  Govern- 
ment has  protested  against  the  Polish 
annexation   of   Danzig. 

Confusion  The  unreliability  of  the 
in  Ukrainia  news  about  Russia  is 
shown  by  the  despatch 
emanating  from  Washington  last  No- 
vember and  stating  that  General  Deni- 
kin  had  overthrown  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment az  Kiev  and  that  the  American 
State  Department  was  rejoiced  at  it. 
But  it  appears  from  what  we  can  learn 
since  that  there  was  no  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment in  Kiev  and  Denikin  did  not 
capture  that  city,  and  we  suspect  that 
the  rest  of  the  statement  is  equally 
false,  for  there  seems  no  reason  why 
Americans  should  rejoice  in  an  ad- 
vance of  the  Cossack  armies,  since 
their  object  seems  to  be  to  conquer  the 
Ukraine  and  restore  the  monarchy. 

The  newspaper-  further  informed  la- 
in December  that.  General  Skoropad- 
sky, dictator  of  the  Ukraine,  hud  tx 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Kiev  in 
which  10,000  men,  including  500  offi- 
cer*, were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
that  Skoropadsky  wa-  tried  by  a  couii- 
olutionary    tribunal    and    put    to 

Bth.    It   now  appears   that   there    was 
rid  Skoropadsky  vva     not 
He  simply  abdicated  on  Decem- 

1 -<    arid    bit    soldier-;    went     over    to 

rainian   National    Union,   which 

the   '  ountry.   According  to 

information  of  the  headquarters  of 

the  Ukrainian  National  Association  at 

Fei  Ituatiofl   is  as  follows: 

.ring,  when  the  German    o 

Ukrainian    Central     Rada 

'parliament.;,     the     leading      I    ■  caiman 

pai  imely,   the    Social!  I  \~>    olu 

the    Social-Democrats,    the 
,:  sderalists,      the      Peasant  ' 
Independent     and  a   few  ol hei 

CCldding    only    Bol    hevikl    and 


Monarchists,  formed  a  confederation 
named  the  Ukrainian  National  Union 
(hence,  the  "Unionists,"  or,  in  the 
original,  Ukrainsky  Narodny  Soyuz). 
The  object  of  that  union  was:  to  fight 
and  to  overthrow  the  pro-German  Het- 
man  Skoropadsky;  to  expel  the  Ger- 
mans; to  fight  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Monarchists;  to  establish  li  free  Ukrain- 
ian republic;  and  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  United  States  and  the 
Allies. 

Their  fight  was  very  hard,  for  Sko- 
ropadsky had  the  German  army  and 
the  prisons  at  his  disposal;  still,  he 
could  not  overpower  them,  as  they 
were  supported  by  the  whole  village 
population,  by  the  workingmen,  and 
the  intelligentsia.  Their  day  arrived 
with  the  revolution  in  Germany  and 
the  collapse  of  the  dual  monarchy. 
From  the  start  the  German  military 
forces  in  Ukraine  would  not  abandon 
Skoropadsky,  yet  later  on  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  came  to  them  and  they 
wanted  to  return  home,  so  Skoropad- 
sky   began    bargaining   with    the    Pan- 
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the  ex-Kaiser  since  hi*  flight  from  (;•  r-i-iny. 
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tinck,  thru  the  grounds  ol  tin  Ameroiigen 
tie    in    Holland 
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Russian  imperialists,  who  fled  from 
Bolshevik  Russia  to  Kiev  and  Odessa; 
and  to  the  Don  Cossacks  or  to  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Northern  Caucasus. 

General  Denikin  is  still  in  the  Eka- 
terinodar  in  the  Kuban  province  of  the 
Northern  Caucasus.  He  did  not  occupy 
Kiev,  tho  he  sent  his  Cossack  officers  to 
Kiev  to  help  Skoropadsky  to  organize 
the  Russian  army,  and  to  proclaim 
Ukraine  as  part  of  Russia.  But  the  rule 
of  Skoropadsky  with  the  help  of  the 
Cossack  officers  could  not  last  long. 
The  Ukrainian  National  Union  under 
Vinnichenko  easily  took  possession  of 
Kiev,  Odessa  and  of  the  whole  of 
Ukraine. 

Vladimir  Vinnichenko,  the  leader  of 
the    Ukrainian    National    Union,    and 
Semen  Petliura,  its  military  leader,  are 
both  Social  Democrats  of  the  moderate 
faction  advocating  tactics  based  on  co- 
operation. Besides,  they  are,  as  is  the 
.whole  Ukrainian  Social- Democi-atic  La- 
bor Party,  federalists.  They  would  sup- 
port the  federal  Russia  composed  of  five 
republics,  Russia  proper,  or  Muscovy; 
Ukraine;     White    Ruthenia,    to    which 
Lithuania,  Lettonia,  and  Esthonia  may 
be    attached;    Caucasus;    and    Siberia. 
But  the  conditions  must  change.  They 
do  not  propose  to  unite  with  the  Bol- 
shevik  Russia,   which   does   not   recog- 
nize peoples  in  the  sense  of  nationality. 
The  Bolsheviks  would  federate  with  a 
proletarian   Ukraine   and   would   grant 
it     "self-determination"     if    it    might 
agree  to  determine  to  be  ruled  by  the 
proletarian    aristocracy,    or    privileged 
class  of  city  workingmen.  Such  federa- 
tion is  not  acceptable  to  the  Ukrainian 
democracy,  which  does  want  "to  over- 
throw the  people"  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
letariat.   It   likewise    would    not   agree 
with  the  Russian  imperialists  and  cen- 
tralists, who  would  grant  TTkraine  "cul- 
tural autonomy." 

The  Fleet's  0n      the      da?     after 

„.  t-,        ,         Christmas  the  United 

Victory  Parade       _,  ,  ,  , 

States     dreadnaughts 

returning  from  their  work  overseas, 
and  an  escort  of  destroyers,  seaplanes 
and  balloons  paraded  thru  New  York 
harbor  past  the  statue  of  Liberty  and 
came  to  anchor  in  the  Hudson  River 
opposite  New  York  City.  The  battle- 
ship "Arizona"  led  the  line,  preceded 
by  the  gunboat  "Gloucester"  towing  a 
gigantic  kite  balloon.  At  the  end  of  the 
line  came  another  big  towed  balloon, 
and  over  the  fleet  hovered  twenty-one 
seaplanes.  All  the  ships  kept  their  grim 
state  of  battle  preparedness,  even  to 
carrying  a  full  quota  of  ammunition. 

Secretary  Daniels,  Secretary  Baker, 
Secretary  Houston,  Chief  of  Staff 
March  and  several  officials  reviewed 
the  parade  from  the  President's  yacht 
"Mayflower." 

Secretary  Daniels  emphasized  again 

in  his  speech  of  welcome  the  value  of 
our   Heel's  cooperation   with   the    British 

thruoul  the  war. 

Eight     th(  "I    sailors    came    ashore 

after    the    review    of    the    fleet    and 
inarched  down   Fifth  avenue  In  a   pa 
rade  thai  demonstrated  the  adaptabil 

ily    Of    "sea    legs"    to    'and    uses.     II     v.   I 
New     York's     first      formal     parade     of 
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Senatorial 
Reactions 


Opposition  ID  the  Senate 
to  President  Wilson's  posi- 
tion on  the  coming  prob- 
I  m-  of  peace  has  been  summed  up  by 
Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania.  Sen- 
ator Knox,  in  a  speech  on  December 
18,  Used  chiefly  that  the  project  for 
a  League  of  Nation-  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  specific  consideration  of 
peace  turns,  "best  txprest  now  in  repa- 
ration, restitution  and   guarantees." 

Restitution  becomes  an  accomplished  fad 
with  the  evacuation  of  invaded  territories 
and  the  definitive  return  n>  France  of 
Alsace  Lorraine 

Reparation  is  a  matte-  of  arithmetic,  of 
law  and  of  equitable  justice. 

A-  tn  guarantees,  the  condition  of  rela- 
tive impotence  in  the  fare  of  the  prep kr- 
aut power  of  the  Allies  to  winch  German] 
has  been  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice is.  of  course,  the  first  of  our  real  guar- 
antees. The  maintenance  of  that  condition 
during  the  long  period  of  repentance,  pro- 
bation, and  expiation  for  the  years  of  hor- 
ror into  which  the  Teutonic  peoples 
plunged  the  world  is  the  first  of  real  guar- 
antees against  the  recrudescence  of  any 
similar  German  menace. 

As  part  of  this  guarantee  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  fur  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the 
interest  of  the  peoples  affected,  it  seems 
entirely  clear  that  her  colonies  should  in  it 
be  returned  to  Germany,  hut  should  either 
be  divided  among  the  chief  belligerents  "t- 
else  jointly  held  by  them,  with  their  re- 
spective authority  somewhat  proportioned 
tu  their  respective  local  interests  and  to 
their  position  as  factors  in  victory.  In 
either  case  the  Allies  could  determine  and 
apportion  such  share  of  raw  materials  from 
their  tropical  ami  other  territories  as  they 
found  convenient  after  supplying  their  own 
requirements — and  having  in  view  to  give 
Germany  the  means  of  subsistence  but  not 
the  means  of  aggrandizement. 

Senator  Lodge  went  on  to  argue  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  be  preserved  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  American  diplomacy, 
making  the  United  States  "the  poten- 
tial ally  of  the  defenders  of  liberty 
whenever  a  great  menace  shall  arise." 
"The  corollary  of  that  doctrine,"  he 
said, 

would  be  that  if  new  states  were  menaced 
a-  part  of  the  general  European  danger 
the  United  States  would  be  concerned, 
but  that  what  need  be  done  to  maintain 
safe  condition^  within  or  as  between 
them,  would  be  primarily  a  European 
concern  and  a  European  obligation  in  the 
discharge  of  which  we  need  take  no  part. 
That  five  of  President  Wilson's  four- 


teen points  "ii  peace  should  be  put  aside 
from  the  present  discussion  was  the 
leading  point  in  a  speech  on  December 
21   by  Senator  Lodge,  who  will  probably 

be  chairman  of  the  Foreign   Relations 

Committee  of  the  next  Senate.    The  live 
points    to    which    he    called    particular 
attention  as  endangering  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations were  those  relating  to  secret 
diplomacy,    the    freedom    of    the    seas, 
barriers,     the     reduction     of 
armaments,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
ue  of  Nations. 
Senator  Lodge  urged  the  necessity  of 
physical  guarantees  as  the  only  means 
of  assuring  a  durable  peace  with  Ger- 
many. 

They  include  the  restoration  of  Belgium, 

the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France, 
Of   the    Italia    Irredenta    In    Italy,    the   estab 

lishment  of  a  Jugo-Slay  state,  ami  of  an 
independent  state  formed  by  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. They  include  also  the  security  of 
Greece,  the  settlement  of  Albania  and 
Montenegro,  the  restoration  of  Rumania, 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple under  one  government,  as  well  as  the 
neutralization  of  the  straits,  the  putting 
of  Constantinople  under  international  pro- 
tection, with  Greece,  perhaps,  as  the  man- 
datory of  the  powers  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  the  independence  of  Ar- 
menia, the  return  of  those  portions  of  Asia 
Minor  where  Greeks  are  predominant  to 
(J recce,  the  protection  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine from  the  Turks,  a  large,  powerful,  and 
independent  Polish  state,  the  independence 
of  Russia's  Baltic  provinces,  the  return  of 
Danish  Schleswig  to  the  Dane,  and  the 
neutralization  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

In  addition  to  these  guarantees  Sen- 
ator Lodge  said  that  he  would  require 
heavy  indemnities  from  Germany. 


The  Six  Billion 
Dollar  Tax  Bill 


The  War  Revenue 
bill,  as  it  finally  was 
passed  by  the  Senate 
on  December  23,  provided  for  a  tax 
yield  of  $5,978,000,000  for  this  year 
and  for  a  maximum  yield  of  $4,000,- 
000,000  for  1920.  The  1920  clause  was 
the  chief  center  of  opposition  to  the 
bill.  A  Republican  minority  report 
from  the  Finance  Committee  made  spe- 
cific objection  to 

the  policy  of  ha-te  and  the  anticipation 
of  future  needs  at  a  time  when  radical 
changes  in  domestic  and  world  conditions 
render  today's  conclusions  perhaps  worth- 
less   tomorrow. 

The  opposition,  however,  was  over- 
ridden by  the  Senate's  vote. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
normal  income  tax  is  to  be  12  per  cent 
instead  of  the  4  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
ent laws;  surtaxes  start  at  1  per  cent 


on  incomes  over  $5000  and  reach  66 
per  cent  on  (ncomea  in  excess  of  $1,- 
(1(10,000.  Exemptions  of  $1000  for  sin 
gle  persona  and  $2000  for  married  ones 
are  allowed.  In  place  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  1917  the  new  bill 
provides  that  in  addition  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  it  there  shall  be  levied  for 
the  taxable  year  I  !i  1 X  upon  every  cor- 
poration : 

First     Brackel     30     per     cent     of     the 

amounl    of   net    income    in    excess   uf   the   e\ 
cess    profits  credit    and   not    in   excess  of  '-'<• 
per  cent  of  the  invested  capital. 

Second     Bracket     <><>    per    cent    of    the 

amount    of    the    net    iinume    in    eZCSSS   of   20 
per  cent   of  the   invested  capital. 

Third  Bracket  The  sum.  if  any.  by 
which  80  per  cent  uf  the  amount  of  the 
net  income  in  excess  uf  the  war  profits 
Credit  exceeds  thi'  aimiunt  of  the  tax  com- 
puted   under    the    first   an. I    Becond    brackets. 

The  semi-luxury  taxes  that  were 
struck  from  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  after  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 20  were  restored  by  the  Senate 
after  heated  debate  by  a  vote  of  38  to 
32.  Radicals  among  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  aligned  themselves  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  these 
taxes,  which  were,  however,  reduced 
from  the  20  per  cent  of  the  original 
House  bill  to  10  per  cent. 

Two  "riders"  entirely  foreign  to  the 
bill  itself  were  tacked  on  to  it.  Senator 
Sheppard,  of  Texas,  offered  an  amend- 
ment, passed  by  a  vote  of  42  to  18, 
making  it  illegal  to  bring  liquor  into 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  other 
"rider"  was  the  amendment,  offered  by 
Senator  Trammel,  that  all  Soldiers  and 
sailors  discharged  after  November  11 
be  allowed  an  extra  month's  pay. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  offered  by  Senator  Johnson, 
of  South  Dakota,  to  eliminate  the  man- 
ufacturers' sale  tax  on  motor  tractors, 
trailers  and  trucks  from  the  motor  tax 
section,  which  includes  now  only  auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles  ami  accessories. 

The  repeal  of  existing  zone  rates  on 
second  class  mail  was  sustained  and  a 
rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  within  L60 
miles  and  1  Vz  cents  beyond  was  sub- 
stituted. 

Life    insurance    policies    payable    to 
beneficiaries,       regardless       of       their 
amount,  are  to  be  exempt    from  inhcr 
itance  taxes. 

A  100  per  cent  tax  is  placed  on  all 
political    contributions    oxer    $500. 

One  of  the  most  important  amend 
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merits  to  the  bill  is  that  which  imposes 
an  additional  10  per  cent  tax  on  the 
net  profits  of  any  mine  or  factory  that 
employs  children  under  sixteen  or  be- 
tween sixteen  and  fourteen  if  they  are 
working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
or  before  six  a.  m.  or  after  seven  p.  m. 


Our 

National  Banks 


Resources  of  the  na- 
tional banks  of  the 
United  States  on  No- 
vember 1,  the  date  of  the  last  call, 
aggregated  $19,821,204,000,  thus 
establishing  a  new  high  record  for  this 
country.  In  announcing  the  total,  Con- 
troller of  Currency  Williams  stated 
that  it  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
two  billions  over  the  figures  of  last 
August  31  and  that  in  the  last  five 
years  the  growth  of  the  resources  of 
the  national  institutions  had  been 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  pre- 
ceding twenty-five  years. 

During  the  past  year  only  one  na- 
tional bank  in  the  United  States  has 
failed;  that  was  a  small  institution  in 
California.  This  is  the  best  record  that 
we  have  had  since  1870. 

The  resources  of  the  national  banks 
of  the  United  States  exceed  the  com- 
bined aggregate  resources  of  the  na- 
tional banks  of  issue  of  England,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  France,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Japan  and  Germany. 

News  Is  ^he  Supreme  Court  handed 
Property  down  a  decision  of  far- 
rtaching  consequences  on 
December  23  when  it  upheld  the  in- 
junctions of  the  New  York  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  restraining  the  Inter- 
national News  Service  from  printing 
for  commercial  gain  the  news  gathered 
by  the  Associated  Press.  The  decision 
establishes  the  point,  long  under  dis- 
pute, that  in  the  gathering  and  com- 
municating of  news  there  is  a  property 
riirht  which  holds  even  after  the  puh- 
lication  of  the  news. 
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The  specific  complaint  on  which  the 
case  was  based  was  that  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service  bribed  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  to  furnish  Asso- 
ciated Press  news  before  its  publica- 
tion to  clients  of  the  International  News 
Service  and  that  the  International 
News  Service  copied  news  from  bul- 
letin boards  and  early  editions  of 
newspapers  to  which  it  was  sold  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  sold  it  to 
International   News   Service  customers. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  up- 
holding the  complaint  of  the  Associated 
Press  was  made  by  a  majority  of  five 
votes,  with  a  minority  of  three  dissent- 
ing. Justice  Pitney  in  reporting  the 
majority  opinion  said  that  the  view 
adopted  by  the  court: 

only  postpones  participation  by  complain- 
ant's competitor  in  the  processes  of  dis- 
tribution and  reproduction  of  news  that 
it  has  gathered  and  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  that  competitor  from 
reaping  the  fruits  of  complainant's  efforts 
and  expenditure,  to  the  partial  exclusion 
of  complainant. 

The  minority  also  condemned  the  un- 
fairness of  pirating  news,  tho  it  of- 
fered two  differing  opinions.  Justices 
Holmes  and  McKenna  maintained  that 
further  legislation  was  necessary  to  up- 
hold the  case  for  the  complainant. 
Justice  Brandeis  contended  that  there 
is  no  property  right  in  news. 

The  Case  *n  rePiV  to  the  various 
for  the  "Y"  accusations  and  rumors 
of  accusations  made  by 
returning  soldiers  against  the  work  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  the  American 
army  in  France,  John  R.  Mott,  chief 
executive  of  the  National  War  Council 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  promised  a 
thoro  investigation  and  a  public  re- 
port based  on  the  findings  of  a  "Y" 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
consisting  of  George  W.  Perkins,  Mor- 
timer L.  Schiff  and  F.  S.  Brockman. 

Some  of  the  specific  complaints  that 
are  being  circulated  Mr.  Mott  answers 
directly  from  his  own  knowledge: 

It  bag  been  charged  by  wounded  and  ill 
thai  they  saw  ih>  V.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
from  the  time  they  entered  the  hospital.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  duplication  of  effort 
overseas,  an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  This  provided  that  the  Ajneri 
'•.•in  Red  Cross  should  concern  itself  with 
the  care  <>f  the  wounded  and  ill:  the  Y.  M. 
< '.  A  and  kindred  organizations  with  the 
well. 

The  charge  that  the  "V  '   made   the 

lier    pay  for  tobacco  sent  overseas 

a  gift  ha    beer  especially  persistent. 

Mr.    Mott    admit  that   "in    a    few   cases 

tfift    tobacco    was   sold    at    Y.    M.    C.    A. 

canteens"  and  goes  on  to  explain: 

The   New   York   Sun,  the  Chicago  Trib 
and    possibly    other    parties    shipped 
tobacco  t"  Prance  in  care  of  the  Quarter 
ter,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  dis 
tributed  free  to    oldiers.  Some  portions  of 
thU  tobacco,  because  cases  were  not   suili 
rtently    marked,    were    sold    to    the    Y.    M. 
*'.   a.   bj    the   Quarterns  ter   and   retailed 
in  certain  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteens  to  soldiers 
.■it  the  price  paid  the  Quartermaster,  Later, 
i     oldier     came  t  o  open   t  hei  e  pa  rceli  i, 
found  in  them  evidence  that  thej    had 
been     intended     for    free    distribution,     In 
•  .i  •    whei  ■•    the  e    were   returned    to 
the    Y.    M.    c.    A     it    furnished    free    an 
equivalent  amount  of  tobacco  from  Its  own 
The    New    York    Sun    slate      that 
have    Investigated     everal    stories    of 
i  ind   ami    found    i he    fact  i    to   be 


st. did  abovte.  The  Quartermaster  concerned 
has  also  investigated  the  matter  and  fullj 
i.\  onerates  t  he  Y.  M.  < '.  A. 

Another  rumor  is  that  it  is  said  the 
soldiers  say  that  the  "Y"  worked  al- 
ways in  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
rear  lints.     Mr.  Mott  answers: 

Since    the    Y.    M.    C.    A.    went    overseas 
nine   of    its    workers    have    been    killed    by 
shell   lire  while  on  duty,  twenty-nine  were 
si  riously  gassed  or  wounded,  and  in  addj 
tion    to    this    thirty-one    have   died    in    the 

service  chiefly  as  a  result  of  exposure  and 
overwork.  Ten  have  been  cited  for  bravery 
or   decorated. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  for  goods 
sold  at  the  canteens  the  "Y"  has  been 
accused  of  profiteering.  The  War  De- 
partment investigated  the  discrepancy 
between  the  quartermaster  prices  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  prices  and  sent  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
originally  asked  by  General  Pershing  to 
run  canteen  for  army  on  cost  basis.  To  do 
this  had  to  reckon  in  price  fixing  such  over- 
head charges  as  transportation  charges  and 
marine  insurance,  so  that  prices  were  much 
higher  than  in  this  country.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  made  no  profit,  but 
lost   thousands  of  dollars. 

Purging  Mexico  of        The     German 

German  Propaganda       G  °  V  e  r,n  m  e  n> 

acting,  it  is  said, 

on  an  indirect  warning  from  the  United 
States,  has  recalled  from  Mexico  City 
the  notorious  Minister  von  Eckhardt, 
who  has  been  consistently  active  in 
disseminating  anti-American  propa- 
ganda thruout  Mexico.  His  continued 
anti-Ally  and  anti-American  propa- 
ganda, it  was  poinded  out,  could  not 
easily  be  reconciled  with  the  new  Ger- 
man Government's  protestations  of  re- 
gard for  the  United  States  and  repeat- 
ed appeals  for  food  supplies. 

Minister  von  Eckhardt  orders  of 
recall  were  transmitted  from  Berlin 
thru  the  Mexican  Ambassador  at 
Washington.  For  more  than  five  weeks 
he  failed  to  transmit  them  to  the  Mex- 
ican Foreign  Office. 
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BETWEEN  TWO  STOOLS 


I 


Ik  ni's 

thos  •    went 

ilK- 

kill'  I 

N  lii-  u 

che\  ron  of  fold  o 

blue     mi     the 
v\  ithout  I 

i    M  I   C 

million  ol 

rind   themselvi  the 

iiiu-k  door  ol  the  v  ar, 
just   about    to  step  ■ 
into  civilian  life,  l  li  ive 
u   brand   oew    anifoi  m, 

and    the    Belgians    have 

my  winter  clothes,  but 
that  does  not  begin  to 
express  how  complel 
we  have  fallen  between 

two  .-.tools. 

I    know    a    man    who 

eras  associated  with  a 
national  agency  that 
was  promoting  war- 
time industrial  effi- 
ciency. He  was  doing 
good  work,  responsible 
work.  He  gave  up  the 
connection,  enlisted  (in 
a  fighting  corps),  went 
to  training  camp,  was 
commissioned  --  and 
found  himself 
geants-major 
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assigned    to    teach    ser- 

army  administration. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  discouraging,  li 
is  not  very  satisfying  to  be  reminded 
that  by  being  under  arms  we  contrib- 
uted to  the  huge  American  threat  that 
helped  to  defeat  Germany.  Man  does 
not  live  by  generalizations  alone.  Tho 
men  v/ho  enlisted  or  took  commissions 
in  staff  corps  chose  not  to  fight,  tho 
they  chose  mightily  useful  work.  But 
we  who  went  into  fighting  corps,  on  tho 
strength  of  assurances  that  we  were 
thus  putting  ourselves  on  the  road  ti 
early  service  in  France,  can  not  help 
feeling  a  bit  cheated.  So  far  as  actual 
service  goes,  we  have  been  neither  civ- 
ilians nor  fighters,  neither  at  work  nor 
at  war.  We  seem  to  be  a  net  loss,  to 
the  taxpayers  who  have  bought  us 
beans  and  bread  during  all  these 
months. 

We  thought  we  were  going  to  fight. 
We  did  not  make  heroics  about  it,  but 
we  were  ready.  We  knew  something  of 
the  cost,  and  something  of  the  rewards. 
Every  man,  as  a  lieutenant  just  re- 
turning from  the  front  said  to  me,  like.-, 
to  pit  himself  against  real  war  and  find 
out  for  good  and  all  whether  there  is 
any  yellow  in  him.  But  we  did  not 
fight. 

So  when  they  go  marching  up  the 
avenue  or  main  street,  we  shall  stand 
in  the  rear  rank  of  the  watchers  and 
let  generous  enthusiasm  and  splenetic 
envy  fight  it  out  inside  us.  But  I  rather 
think  we  shall  do  our  bit  of  cheering. 

We  have  buried  our  overseas  socks, 
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1  *  wood  it  /  mil  i  wood 

. I   training  <<iidi>  service  flag  made  «/  several  thousand  "left  over 

knit  by  kind,  troubled  hands,  in  the 
bottom  of  our  locker  trunks.  We  try 
not  to  look  embarrassed  when  the 
chaps  with  crutches  and  slings  and 
Croix  de  Guerre  salute  us.  We  climb 
regular  beanstalks  of  promotion  (some 
of  us),  but  we  wear  our  insignia  as 
consolation  prizes.  For  we  are  left  over. 
And  presently  people  will  be  saying, 
"Oh,  yes.  I  believe  he  was  in  the  Army. 
But  he  never  got  across,  you  know." 

It  is  not  my  business  here,  however, 
to  display  peevishness,  but  to  Lake  ac- 
count of  stock.  We  have  been  thru  in- 
teresting experiences,  tho  they  fell  so 
far  short  of  those  we  thought  we  were 
choosing.  We  do  not  come  out  by  that 
same  door  as  we  went  in.  Men  are  not 
made  over  by  the  war — most  men,  at 
least.  One  does  hear  of  apparently 
good-for-nothing  boys  who  become  men 
overnight.  But  if  that  is  rare,  there 
are  many  men  who,  after  soldiering, 
come  to  feel  that  they  can  make  them- 
selves over.  For  boys  just  out  of  school, 
the  war  merely  postpones  the  choice  of 
a  lifework,  and  gives  them  a  self-reli- 
ance to  start  with  that  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  had.  For  matured  men, 
who  had  begun  to  establish  themselves, 
and  yet  had  not  worked  into  the  rigid 
channels  of  middle  age,  the  men  of  tho 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  the 
war  has  provided  a  fortunate  diver- 
sion. It  has  given  them  a  new  deal. 
They  view  themselves  in  a  new  light. 
That  dearest  possession  of  extreme 
youth,  the  sense  of  unlimited  freedom 
of   choice,  comes   partly   back   to   them. 


soldiers 


Quartered  with  mi 
a  language   teacher,  .i 
victim  tit  the  abomina- 
ble    research     system 

that    devitaliZM    college 

i •  ii  hing     lit-    is 
ously    thinking    of    e 

■   H"-,      and      leads      I  he 

employment    advei 

merits    aloud,    hall" 
ulaily,  but  assiduously. 

A    newspapei    reporter 

who     messes     with     me 

plane  to  go  Into  sheep 
ranching,  A  survej  u 
expects  to  break  into 
manufacturing,      T  li  e 

football  coach  who 
bunked    next    to    me    in 

t  raining  camp  finds  the 

time  ripe  for  a  long 
deferred  law  course. 

Even  when  a  man 
turn:s  to  the  old  work, 
he  has  a  new  perspei 
tive.  1  overheard  a  ma- 
jor whose  antebellum 
business  was  excavat- 
ing ruins  talking  of  his 
return  to  spade  and 
laboratory. 

"1  picked  up  my 
notes  the  other  day," 
he  said.  "I  found  a 
problem  that  seemed, 
as  I  worked  on  it  be- 
fore the  war,  to  be 
stretching  out  inter- 
minably. But  now  I 
all   but   finished.    I   can 


see   that   it.  is 

clean  it  up  very  nicely." 

It  is  not  merely  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  the  removal  from  a  familiar  and 
perhaps  deadening  environment,  that 
affects  our  new  outlook  on  life.  There 
are  fresh,  alien  experiences  that  form 
a  new  background  for  our  plans  and 
judgments. 

We  have  been  serving  under  un- 
familiar conditions  cf  organization.  It 
is  the  genius  of  American  business  to 
build  a  system  around  men.  The  army 
way,  necessarily,  is  to  fit  men  into  a 
system.  Till  you  have  experienced  both, 
you  do  not  appreciate  the  ways  of  peace. 
Those  only  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  army  sometimes  ridicule  its  red 
tape.  But  they  fail  to  recognize  how- 
necessary  it  is  to  build  up  an  imper- 
sonal, inflexible  system  of  property  ac- 
counting and  personnel  records  that 
will  work  at  all  times  and  places  and 
in  the  hands  of  shifting  and  miscel- 
laneous agents.  So  one  does  not  rebel 
at  the  requirements  of  the  army  ma- 
chine, after  thinking  it  over.  But  it  is 
pleasanter  to  be  part  of  an  organism 
than  a  wheel  in  a  machine. 

There  are  advantages  in  some  of  the 
army  ways.  The  other  night  I  borrowed 
a   hammer  from   a  nearby   supply   ser- 
geant.  He  made  me  sign  a   memoz 
dum  receipt  for  it.  In  civil  life  the  re- 
turn of  that  hammer  would   have  '\ 
a  matter  of  compound   probability    de 
pending    on    the   lender's    memory    and 
the   borrower's   conscience     both    varia- 
bles.   In    the    army,    that    hammer    -■. 
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back,  or  I  pay.  That  is  good  business 
in  dealing  with  hammers,  and  com- 
pany funds,  and  public  property  of  all 
sorts. 

But  similar  princip'es  of  strict  per- 
sonal accountability,  coupled  with  lim- 
ited individual  authority  and  great  rev- 
erence for  precedent,  do  not  always 
work  out  well  in  cases  where  experi- 
ment and  initiative  are  desirable.  Play- 
ing safe  with  a  borrowed  hammer  is 
the  only  right  thing  to  do.  Playing  safe 
with  a  new  situation  may  be  positively 
dangerous.  The  British  Army— -to  say 
nothing  of  our  own — furnishes  abun- 
dant examples  of  the  conservatism  that 
naturally  results  from  such  a  system, 
sometimes    with    disastrous    results. 

How  long  the  effects  of  drill  and  dis- 
cipline will  remain  I  do  not  know. 
Physically  we  are  better  off  for  the 
army  life,  tho  for  nearly  every  story 
of  a  drafted  scarecrow  made  plump 
and  rosy  by  army  mess  and  army  drill, 
I  can  quote  you  a  story  of  a  healthy 
officer-candidate  going  into  an  early 
decline  under  the  strain  of  the  train- 
ing camps.  At  least  we  carry  ourselves 
better  than  we  used  to. 

I  like  the  army's  meticulous  em- 
phasis on  care  in  personal  appearance. 
It  should  bear  fruit  in  civil  life.  The 
lesson  that  care  in  dressing  is  worth 
vastly  more  than  eccentricity  in  dress 
would  make  a  salutary  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  Broadway  and  some  less-  fa- 
mous thorofares.  Uniformity  may  be 
come  an  abomination — but  it  is  a  great 
revealer    of    those    essential    qualities 


that  make  one  presentable.  The  boy 
who  has  slicked  up  his  issued  kh^ki 
and  scrubbed  his  leggings  and  polished 
his  own  russet  shoes,  and  has  thought- 
fully observed  the  effect  on  his  girl, 
ought  not  put  his  trust  in  purple  neck- 
ties when  he  gets  out.  But  I  fear  he 
will ! 

My  experience  may  not  be  typical, 
but  I  did  not  find  in  civil  life  that  ex- 
aggerated attention  to  rank  and  its 
evidences,  that  absorption  in  competi- 
tive yearnings  for  both  the  rank  and 
the  evidences,  that  I  find  in  the  army. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  go  back  where  rank 
is  not  quite  so  explicit.  I  do  not  object 
so  much  to  the  perquisites  of  position 
in  business  and  political  life.  The  mag- 
nate may  sit  behind  a  ridiculous  ex- 
panse of  mahogany,  and  surround  him- 
self with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
push-buttons  and  secretaries  and  door- 
keepers, but  he  leaves  them  behind 
when  he  turns  his  back  on  the  office. 
The  colonel's  eagle  and  the  general's 
stars,  and  even  the  lieutenant's  bars, 
are  always  in  evidence.  T  am  quite 
willing  to  say  "sir"  to  my  superiors — 
if  they  are  the  kind  who  make  it  nat- 
ural— but  I  prefer  to  choose  my  su- 
periors. 

These  are  small  matters.  It  is  the 
fundamental  misfortune  of  the  left- 
overs that  they  experience  military  life 
without  the  saving  grace  of  danger. 
When  one  fights,  war  is  a  masterful  in- 
fluence. The  meaning  of  it  all  grips 
one.  When  one  simply  waits,  the  little 
things  loom  large. 


We  are  in  the  backwash  of  the  war. 
We  know  neither  what  the  front  line 
feels  nor  what  the  civilians  think. 
While  the  country  went  mad  with  de- 
light at  peace,  we  shrugged  our  shoul- 
ders and  went  about  our  routine  busi- 
ness. We  were  not  oblivious  to  victory 
or  peace,  but  we  knew  then  that  we 
were  finaliy  shut  out  from  the  biggest 
experience  of  our  generation.  BcinL.- 
human,  we  were  not  elated. 

Many  of  us  will  seek  the  faintly  mili- 
tary status,  after  the  war,  of  the  Re- 
serve Corps.  Some  of  us  really  enjoy 
the  life  of  the  army,  some  of  us  intend 
to  be  nearer  the  heart  of  things  if 
there  ever  is  a  next  time,  many  of  us, 
I  fancy,  simply  won't  let  go.  We  will 
have  warmed-over  soldiering  if  we  can- 
not be  real  soldiers. 

For  we  do  like  the  army.  We  Hks  the 
outdoor  life,  the  knockabout  compan- 
ionship, the  sense  of  the  corps,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  life*  reduced  to  essen- 
tials, the  challenge  to  our  adaptability 
and  to  the  stuff  that  underlies  com- 
mand. We  have  learned  how  comfort- 
able one  can  be  without  comforts.  We 
have  done  new  things,  and  gotten  away 
with  them.  We  are  ready  for  more.  On 
the  whole  we  have  had  a  good  time. 

But  we  are  left  over.  When  we  come 
back,  don't  pretend  we  have  been  at 
war.  on  the  one  hand,  and  don't  suspect 
us  ever  so  politely  of  slacking,  on  the 
other.  We  know  our  luck,  and  we  shall 
go  about  our  business  and  try  to  forget 
that  with  a  happier  fate  we,  too,  might 
have  been  among  those  who  went  over. 


TO  MALKIN :    TURNED  TWO 


BY  HELEN  PARRY  EDEN 


Malkin — for  that's  the  name  we  give 

To  Mary  in  diminutive 

And  never  did  church   portal  see  a 

More  lovely  miniature  Maria 

Than  you,  my  bud  of  heaven  new-blown, 

With  knots  of  ribbon   on   your  gown 

And  holy  water  on  youi  head 

And  "ego  te  baptize"  said, 

Two  year-;  ago  today     0  you, 

So  tall  and  talented,  turned  two, 

Bow  can  I  better  wast*,*  my  leisu 

Than   paint  you,  as   you   take  your  pleasure 

about,  your  bri-ks,  the  floor 
From  hearth  to  threshold  littered  o'er 
With   fanefl  your  fantasy  erects, 
My  most  baroque  of  architect 
Or  draw  you   in   your  sturdy   walks 
►ping  to  pick  with  j  roper 

f'llow  floweri  whose  hapless  hes 
You  plucked  and  trew'd  about.  th(  b 
This  time  .  I  *  Malkin,  you 

.I!  and  talented,  I  ni  ned  two, 
Arc  i:i,'  the  child  I  learnt  to  ■■ 

And   win   with   my   infallible  face 

And  irresistible  embrace. 

Your  head,  (rherc  e    I  to  down, 

Hoi  -  ter  project  own, 

p   arid    lullaby 
Hs  I    I, 

'.f   your      hawl 

o  /.-I    caret  recall 
baby  i'iri  who  cut  last  spring 
Oik  pold  ring. 


Malkin  turned  two,  what  novel  guiles 
Arrest  your  gaze  and  snare  your  smiles? 
For  you  my  ancient  piano-strings 
Take  up  their  Georgian  quaverings 
And  sing  interminably  thru 
Old  ditties  on  demand,  while  you, 
Perching  ecstatic  on  my  knees, 
Pounce  here  and  there  upon  the  keys; 
Old  books  come  out  and  you  refer 
Your  critic  frown  and  forefinger 
To  each  gay  quarto  of  the  lot 
From  Walter  Crane  to  Caldecott. 

Yet  all  shall  pass  as  the  last  phase — 
Basilicas  of  bricks,  bouquets 
Of  candytuft,  go  by  the  board. 
The  adorer  change  with  the  adored; 
And  you  shall    frame  new   wants  to  fit 
Your  years  and  ]   shall  spi  nd   my  wit 
Compassing,  over  and   ;.bove 
The  stable  service  of  mere  love, 
Such  shifts  devoted  as  might  please 

The    most,   exact   of   deities, 

This,    Malkin,    is    a    mother'.;    part 
Which    whoso  in    despifcous   hear; 
Accuses    of    facility 
Knows   not,   herself,  yourself,   nor   me: 

I  aac'      on  nunc    i  raitly  sued 
With  seven-years-doubled  servitude 
The  pa  itoral  bride  whom  at  first  sight 
lie  ki  ;  ied  writ  h  tean  ,  I  ban  my  delight 
Serves  you,  by  a  device  divine 

'»!'    kisses   and    of    teat     made    nine 


FITTING  SOLDIERS  INTO  "CITS" 

Correspondence  from  Washington 


thai  tb 
ten  outdoor 

UllwtlV. 

It 

■ 

hich 
ma)    i  in  do   with    M  i 

lement  <>t   • , 
rol  of  the  railroad 
the   War  Dep 

-  t-n  t '  y     asked     Congress      to     legalize 

bal  ordei      w  hat  thii  means  can  be 
illustrated    in    terms    of    ■    com] 
which,  months  hack,  was  told  rerbally 
by  representatives  of  the  War  Dep 

meat    thu.    it'    it    perfected    a    certain 
machine  method   of  making  braas  oh- 
ts  for  war  use,  it  would  have  plenty 
to  da    i  impany   staked   its  en 

on  the  prospect.  It  signed  notes,  it  in- 
vested money,  it  built  a  plant.  Then 
the  War  Department  said  that  it  need 
not  go  ahead!  On  January  1  its  notes 
come  due,  and  the  plant,  as  a  result, 
faces  bankruptcy  and,  of  course,  the 
breaking  up  of  its  organization  Whit 
!  happened  here  has  happened  to 
er  or  worse  degree,  in  many,  ic  is 
said,  and  the  results  in  terms  of  un- 
employment are  considerable. 

These  illustrations  indicate  that 
America  is,  to  a  large  extent,  deluded 
by  the  appearance  of  prosperity. 
"And,"  said  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  Assis- 
tant Director  General  of  the  United 
Slates  Employment  Service,  "demobil- 
ization is  upon  us  with  a  rush.  Plants 
having  no  peace  time  value  are  being 
closed  gradually;  notwithstanding, 
during  the  next  three  months,  millions 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  war  work- 
ers will  have  to  find  new  jobs.  Soldiers 
are  being  discharged  by  the  thousands 
daily  on  the  basis  of  military  units, 
with  no  reference  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  needed  in  industry.  The  sol- 
diers let  go  are  being  mustered  out  on 
a  few  days'  notice,  with  no  advance  of 
pay — being-  given  in  money  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  their  homes,  free  to 
bay  tickets  wherever  they  please.  Al- 
ready they  are  turning  up  in  cities,  im- 
provident, 'broke,'  away  from  home, 
without  work,  applicants  for  civilian 
relief.  Many  of  them  do  not  yet  want  . 
work.  Many  others  are  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake 'day  labor  jobs,'  which  alone 
they  can  find.  There  is  every  prospect, 
thus,  that  unless  remedial  measures 
are  promptly  taken,  the  sight  of 
stranded,  workless,  moneyless  soldiers 
thruout  the  land  will  be  common." 

He  added  that  the  great  danger  in 
the  coming  four  months  is  that  there 
won't  be  jobs  enough  to  go  around ;  that 
unemployment  will  come  with  attend- 
ant misery,  and  social  unrest,  when  an- 
archistic tendencies  are  contagious. 

"The  remedy  of  building  public 
works  is  not  available  on  a  large  scale. 
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iini  ng,'       Mr.      Smyth     went     on, 

"The  farmi   will  not  call  urgently  for 
men    until    froat    thaws   out    Building 

nun,      I  noil      t0 

inj  lit.   <  'hiellv   must   we   look 

tu  (  an  y  the  bur- 
den,   but    they    are    hesitant.    Pol     ' 

not    yet   determined)    the   cost    of 
money  is  high,  and  credit  will  be  timid 

a   while.  The  prices  of  raw  material 


/'<  t  M  .' Illtftti  nl ut'j 

Vathan     I.   Smyth,  of   the   U.   8.   Employ- 
ment  Siiiiie 

and  labor  are  high,  and  the  producer 
hopes  that  they  will  fall,  and  manifesto 
a  tendency  to  wait  until  they  do." 

Fortunately,  to  meet  this  emergency 
in  a  fairly  effective  way,  but  not  at  all 
in  the  thoro  way  that  England  and 
France  are  meeting  it,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the  Government,  with 
its  eight  hundred  and  fifty  officers  scat- 
tered thruout  the  country,  and  its 
many  other  agencies;  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  with  their 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
agencies;  the  Red  Cross,  with  its  con- 
tacts established  thru  its  Home  Service 
Section  in  nearly  every  community  in 
America;  the  Army;  the  Navy;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Wom- 
en's Section  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense;  the  War  Labor  Policy  Board; 
War  Industries  Board ;  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education;  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Salvation  Army,  and  a  dozen  other 
peace  and  war-time  organizations,  have 


pleted    the   organisation    of    units 

retin  n  i  <  I       ami    sailors   and    u  ;n 

workers,    ami    had    bureaus    established 

i  fund loning  in  each  of  its  run  ii 

i        h     unit    of    tin-     Kinplnynicnt     Se>' 

vice  is  a  clearing  house  which  reports 

weekly,      so      thai       every      Wednesday 

night    the    Department    of    Labor    lias 
before   it    the   labor  condition!  ot    the 

entire    country    and    just    what     lUrpluS 
or   need    of   skilled    and    unskilled    WO.rk 
there   are   in    its  own    province.    The 

functioning  of  thes<  agencies  is  now 
Improved  by  the  clear-cut  n iii !<•  i  tend- 
ing among  all  local  organization  agen- 
cies, such  a  tin-  Red  Cross  and  the 
many  other  organizations  concerned  in 
one  way  or  another  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Yank  and  of  his  family  that  they 
ii«'  to  clear  thru  the  Employment  S 
vice  agencies  all  applicants  for  work. 
This  means  such  an  understanding 
among  all  these  agencies  as  has  not 
existed  heretofore.  It  means  that  where 
the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  lie! 
•  ross,  for  instance,  is  concerned  with 
the  family  welfare  of  the  Yank,  all 
questions  about  his  employment  will  be 
routed  thru  the  Employment  Service. 
Conversely,  it  afso  means  that  if  there 
is  any  question  arising  in  the  agencies 
of  the  Employment  Service  about  the 
home  welfare  of  the  Yank,  that  ques- 
tion automatically  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, the  General  Wartime  Commis- 
sion of  Churches,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  or  any  of  the 
national,  state,  or  community  agendas 
that  is  qualified  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  problem  in  hand. 

This  clear-cut  understanding  be- 
tween the  various  agencies,  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  boards  of  manage- 
ment, made  up  of  individuals  from  the 
various  agencies  under  a  bureau  man- 
ager, who  has  the  aid  of  workers  of  the 
Employment  Service,  offices,  the  use 
of  telephones  and  volunteers,  means 
that  order  is  being  brought  out  of  such 
chaos  as  comes  with  great  enterpriz* 
and  enthusiasm  that  works  without  an 
established  and  basic  organization.  It 
means  that  the  Yank  will  find  at  each 
camp  representatives  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  ready  to  furnish  infor- 
mation as  to  employment.  It  means 
that  wherever  the  Yank  goes — and    be 


consolidated  forces  in  this  program  just  usually  makes  for  home — there  will  be 

announced,    the    first    thorogoing    plan  Employment  Service  clearing  houses  o*- 

for  taking  care  of  the  returning  Yank,  other  clearing  houses  being  directed  by 

The  plan  projected  is  a  good  on?,  be-  the  local  Counsel  of  National  Defense. 


cause  it  calls  upon  the  utmost  coopera- 
tion between  the  Nation  and  State — 
united  cooperation.  The  Yank — or  his 
brother,  or  sister  without  service 
stripes,  the  war  worker — will  soon  find 
that  his  interests  ai-e  being  looked  to 
in  every  State  and  in  every  commu- 
nity. To  illustrate,  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  plan  for  consolidation  of  so- 
cial forces  was  accepted  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas,  the   first   to   report,   had    com- 


or  by  other  agencies,  consolidated,  or 
working  by  themselves  in  cooperation 
with  the  whole  plan.  "It  means,"  said 
Mr.  Smyth,  "the  end  of  the  great  dan 
ger  of  unrelated  effort  by  national  and 
local  organizations,  which  would  eaus> 
duplication  and  confusion  and  proba 
ble  conflict,"  with  the  result  that  many 
Yanks  would  either  fail  to  find  em- 
ployment or  be  otherwise  unable  to 
utilize  the  lifetime  o(  growth  which 
most  have  got   in  on-   year  o(  war. 
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NEW  JOBS  FOR  OLD 

11  oundfd  soldiers  are  acquiring  new  careers  at   General   Hospital  No.  !), 
formerly  the  l>i<i  hotel  of  Lakewood,  New  Jersey.  It  has  now  nearly  a  thou 
sand  patients  unfitted  by  the  war  for  their  previous  occupations,   who  are 
being    taught    neir     work    in     which     they    can    get    good    civilian    jobs 


BEGINNING 

EASY 

The  moment  you  can 
get  a  wounded  man's 
mind  off  his  ampu- 
tated ha  or  jumpy 
heart  or  splintered 
humerus  and  on  the 
making  of  something 
a  1,1  tli  a  h ili-  with  his 
hands,  that  moment 
begin*  his  rapid  re- 
turn to  usefulness. 
','  '  upational 

wort  as  leather  tool 
mil.  toy  and  noi  elty 
making,  basl  etry  and 
canning,  hand  and 
frame  knitting  and 
wea\  i  a  a  \t  taught 
hi/  women  reeon 
$t>  in  in, n  aid  well 
a p     in     i In  i  a  i,i  a  in 


PRINTERS. 

FARMERS. 

ENGINEERS 

The  educational  fa- 
cilities for  wounded 
men  include  nearly 
every  trade  or  pro- 
fession in  which  they 
may  be  interested. 
These  men  were  all 
photoyraphed  a  t 

No.  9,  where  •  they 
were  sent  for  con- 
valescence. The  man 
above  is  learning  to 
operate  a  linotype 
machine;  the  group 
at  the  left  arc  being 
I  a  lit/hi  "farm  engin- 
eering" —  not  only 
how  to  run  the  farm 
machinery,  but  hoio 
to   plan  I   anil   harvest 


LEARNING  OF1  ICE   i.i  I  [CIENOl    AND  THE   I  BE  <»i     LABOR-SAVING   APPLIANCES 
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THE 

BRITISH 

MYSTERY 

SHIP 

At  last  the  st  i  r,  • 
can  be  told  of  the 
mysterious  British 
ship  "Suffolk  Const" 
that  decoyed  the 
('-boats  to  destruc- 
tion: It  looked  like 
an  ordinary  harmless 
merchantman,  an 
easy  victim  of  a  Ger- 
man submarine.  But 

the    tramp    concealed 

beneath  deceptive  ex- 
terior the  material 
of  successful  warfare 


■  I  mituinal  Film 

CONCEALED 
WEAPONS 

Whenever  a    U-boat 

was  sighted  t  h  e 
"mystery  ship"  gave 
every  appearance  of 
being  panic-stricken . 
The    photograph    at 

the  left  shows  the 
crew  going  thru  its 
"stunt."  But  while 
this  teas  being  staged 
to  decoy  the  I  -boat 
nearer  a  gun  crew 
got  ready  the  twelve- 
uounder  hidden  under 
the  fake  deek  and  at 
the  psychological  mo- 
ment the  gun,  al- 
ready  aimed  by  a 
periscope  concealed 
inside  a  funnel,  sur- 
prized     the      U-boat 


(c   International  Film 

NO  ONE   WOULD  SUSPECT  A  GUN  HERE 


UNTIL   IT   DISCLOSED  ITSELF  AND   FIRED 
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WHERE  THE  WAR 
STILL  GOES  ON 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  did  not  put  a  stop 
to  hostilities  in  Siberia,  where  Allied  and 
American  troops  are  fighting  even  now  against 
the  Bolsheviki.  These  photographs  received 
from  Vladivostok  show  chiefly  the  work,  of  our 
troops  and  of  the  Czechoslovaks,  of  whom 
about  80,000  are  being  kept  in  Siberia  fighting 


derwood  A  Underwood 
A  (  .  S.  PATROL  IN  VLADIVOSTOK 
Then  motorcyclists  are  pari  oj  tht  American 
t',,'1  operating  with  tht  llUes  to  save  Russia 
from  self-destruction.  \  noun/ltd  American, 
■  ,  1 1 a i  ,ii, \  from  Russia,  tells  the  story  of 
,,,,,    battle.  "/  assisted  in   taking  tin    German 

Officers   and   gunners   prisoners   ill    tin     I, utile    of 

Sakeratza,   about    101    miles  from    Archangel. 
ll  v   hod  about  1000  mi  ,1  mill  tin    British  and 
French  combined  another  1000,  whUt   the  H>>t 
ili   outnumbered   us  at   hast   ten    to   one" 


(g  lilt'  runt  limit  Film  ^ 

AMERICAN  TROOPS  LANDING  IN  SIBERIA  TO  FIGHT  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 
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Oiltlan 

CZECHO- 
SLOVAKS    AMi 

AMERICANS 
/  in  doughboys  aboi  • 
a  1 1     guarding     some 
lit, hln  i  ii.      prisoners 
i  a  ft  in  ill    in    ili,    ii 
<  i  n  i   fighting.    \i   the 
It  ft     is    n    group    a] 
In,  Sim  it/:         sol 
iln  i    .        ii  mi  nili  tl        in 
Silii  i  in  .     n  In,    m  r     In 

i  ii  it  taken  care  of  in 

tin      l'i  il     I ' i  OSS     I"' 
/,il  it  I       in       '/'  o  /.  I  n  . 
Japan.    Tht    men    nt 
i in  i  n/ii  t  m  i   c  echo 
s  1 1,  i  n  I.       soldiers. 

I  mi  i  a  n  n  sailors  a  nil 
our       I   mil  il       Sluh 
nun  i  i,i      n  nli  Ii  mi/    tin 

debarkation   of   more 

1 1  miji  |   n  I    I   /'/(//  |  OStoJi 


m  i  prohibi 

n,   and 
'  I  definite))    opp 

the  dou 
Liel  in  p 
hibition    would    non    i»-    almost    an  i 
mou 

ly   ;n   :  ibility  of  p 

■ 

position  h  typical  oi 
con  ill-  explicitly   itatei   that 

he  li  iii)  "ru-i  Icohol;  that  he 

>taJ  abstainer;  that  b< 
not    in   the  sd   by   tht*   Im- 

pending        i     to  those  who  have  finan- 
cial iir  liquor  traffic   i 
the            i   that,   for  half  a  century, 
these  people  haw   had  ample  warning, 
including  one  from  the  Supreme  Court 

Oi  the  United  Slates,  that  their  invest- 
ments in  this  predatory  business  are 
at  their  own  risk,  and  that  they  ca.i 
expect  no  compensation);  that  he 
would  he  glad  to  see  the  saloon  in  pol- 
itics deposed;  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
local  and  state-wide  prohibition  wher- 
ever enforceable;  and,  above  all,  that 
he  is  not  deluded  by  the  "individual 
liberty"  argument. 

As  to  "individual  liberty"  he  says, 
"I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  man  who  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  drink  in  excess, 
if  he  has  the  opportunity  to  drink  at 
all,  other  citizens  in  the  community 
may  properly  be  asked  and  compelled 
to  give  up  drinking:,  altho  that  drink- 
ing may  do  them  no  injury." 

This  strong  statement  will  remove 
the  last  objection  to  prohibition  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  people,  espe- 
cially as  modern  science  demonstrates 
that  there  is  no  drinking  "which  does 
no  injury."  The  only  real  issue  there- 
fore is  as  to  whether  prohibition  really 
prohibits. 

The  whole  argument  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
of  the  ether  few  remaining  opponents 
of  prohibition  (outside  of  those  com- 
mercially interested  in  the  liquor  traf- 
fic) revolves  arodnd  this  question  of 
enforceability.  Assuming  the  unen- 
forceability of  prohibition,  other  objec- 
tions follow.  If  prohibition  is  enforce- 
able only  according  to  local  sentiment 
and  if  it  is  enforceable  in  some  places 
and  unenforceable  in  others,  it  is  a  local 
rather  than  a  national  question,  and  its 
introduction  into  national  legislation  is 
an  undue  disturbance  of  the  relations 
between  the  national  and  the  local  gov- 
erning bodies.  Again,  if  prohibition  is 
unenforceable  m  one  locality,  any  at- 
tempt by  the  national  Government  to 
enforce  it  will  result  in  corruption,  a 
lowering  of  the  respect  for  law,  a  per- 
version of  our  national  politics,  and  an 
undue  and  dangerous  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive. 

To  show  that  prohibition  is  really  en- 
forceable we  should  consider  two 
things,  namely,  past  experience  and 
the  forces  out  of  which  our  future  ex- 
perience must  ccme. 
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w  1-   have   three   Impoi  i  i 

in     pa 

which   OUghl    I"   be    iii'  i 

illy   spp  'I 

( 1 1    Modern  pi ohibitipi 
ah.  i iy  well  enfoi 

ompletely  io  than 
public  outside  i.f  prohibi 
hon  tt  ;  haw  been  led, 

by    the    misleading    publii 
oi    the    liquor    interests, 
realise,  The  long  ami 
abK-  experience  of  Kansa 
.   pecially   noteworthy,    ESven 
m     Maim-    prohibition     pro 
hibita  and  has  long  prohibited 

in    tin-    country    districts,   and 

has  some  restraining  Influ- 
ence even  in  the  cities,  where 

its    partial    failure    has    | 
so    widely    advertised. 

( 1 )    Bvasioil  of  liquor  laws 
is  more  common  where  liquor- 
is    licensed   than    where    li 
|<  roh  i  b  i  ted.         I  nvestigation 
shows      that      "  ip  les" 

are  actually  more  QUmerOUS 
in  "wet"  than  in  "dry"  ter- 
ritory. In  short,  if  prohibi- 
tion is  not  completely  en- 
forceable, the  other  alterna- 
tive, regulation,  is  less  so. 
I  will  add,  parenthetically, 
that  the  recent  congressional 
committee  on  narcotics  finds 
that  morphine  and  other  drug 
addiction  is  more  common  in 
"wet"  than  in  "dry"  terri- 
tory. 

(3)    The    public    sentiment 
for  prohibition,  on  which  en- 
forcement must  always  rest, 
has    grown     prodigiously    in 
the   last  twenty   years.    Already    about 
two-thirds  of  our  population  and  three- 
fourths  of  our  territory  is  under  local 
or  state  prohibition. 

With  these  facts  behind  us  we  can 
readily  forecast  what  is  before  us  if 
we  will  stop  to  analyze  the  forces  at 
work.  Most  of  the  few  remaining  dis- 
interested  opponents  of  prohibition 
would,  I  think,  change  their  minds  if 
they  would  make  the  analysis  for  them- 
selves. It  will  show  that  prohibition 
will  be  more  enforceable  in  the  future 
than  it  is  at  present  and  that  national 
prohibition  will  be  far  more  easily  en- 
forceable than  local  prohibition. 

Let  us  first  list  the  various  primary 
forces  which  are  arrayed  against  each 
other.  By  examining  them  we  can  best 
decide  which  side  must  win  perma- 
nently. We  find  six  chief  forces  work- 
ing for  prohibition,  namely:  (1)  Mod- 
ern Science;  (2)  Modern  Industry;  (3) 
The  War;  (4)  Modern  Ideals  of  Health 
and  Efficiency;  (5)  Moral  Sentiment; 
(6)  The  Organization  of  these  Anti- 
Alcohol  Forces. 

Against  prohibition  we  find:  (1) 
Commercial  Interests;  (2)  Conserva- 
tism; (3)  Alcohol  Drug  Addiction;  (4) 
The  Organization  of  these  Pro-Alcohol 
Forces. 

First  as  to  modern  science.  Physiol- 
ogy has  found  that  alcohol  is  out  of 
place  in  human  insides.  However  we 
may  smack  our  lips  over  "fine  wines," 
we  always  dull  our  nerves  thereby,  just 
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as  Alice  in  Wonderland  did  no  good  to 
her  watch  by  introducing  butter  into 
its  insides  altho  it  was  the  "very  best 
butter"!  Most  careful  and  delicat-3 
tests  prove  that,  even  in  small  quanti- 
ties, alcohol  "slows  down"  our  nerves. 
Again,  statistical  and  actuarial  science 
has  demonstrated  that  even  steady 
drinking,  not  more  than  what  is  ordi- 
narily called  moderate,  raises  the  death 
rate  over  80  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  this  new  scientific 
factor  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  informing  the  public 
generally  of  what  almost  every  ihysi- 
ologist,  physician,  actuary,  statisticiar 
and  economist  already  knows.  Such  a 
solid  basis  for  prohibition  will  then 
exist  that  not  one  per  cent  of  the  com- 
munity will  want  its  repeal  any  more 
than  we  now  want  the  repeal  of  anti- 
opium  laws. 

The  hoary  ideas  that  alcohol  is  use- 
ful for  the  manual  worker  or  the  brain 
worker  will  disappear  with  the  same 
mathematical  certainty  that  the  hoary 
ideas  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  that 
the  sun  revolved  about  it  disappeared 
with  the  progress  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Secondly,  modern  industry  hr.s  "no 
use  for  alcohol."  Scientific  management 
is  applying  the  sciences  of  physiolo: 
psychology  and  statistics  to  increase 
output  just  as  it  is  applying  the  sci- 
ences of  mechanics  and  chemistry.  A 
Connecticut      manufacturer     says     that 


represent    territory    that    has    adopted    prohibition 
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careful  estimates  indicate  that  prohibi- 
tion would  increase  his  output  25  per 
cent.  A  number  of  estimates  of  other 
producers  in  this  and  other  countries 
range  between  9  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  war.  Before  this 
war  the  Kaiser  said  that  next  war  would 
won  by  the  armies  and  navies  using 
the  least  alcohol.  The  American  Army 
and  Navy  are  using  the  least  alcohol, 
and  they  seem  to  have  proved  the 
Kaiser  right  for  once! 

■  rthly,  as  to  modern   ideals.   Un- 
like the   idnuf   of   the   past,   these  arc 
ideals  of  work,  not  leisure.  There 
a  time  wl  E  atleman" 

had  to  prove  his  gentility,  j.  e.,  the  fact 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy 
himself,  by  a  weekly  carouse.  Today 
th<  tocratic  idea-  of  leisure    g 

idi  a     of  universal 

rk. 
A  f  U  I 

,r   power   to   work    >n    indn  trial 
mal  iif"  will  g/  ong- 

■.  ;ir   will     pread   the     i  Id 
al  of  p<-r  tonal  In  which  alee* 

pari    Tl       rar  will,  by 

of     life,    make     a     ■ 

■  r   life 

S«r  '.I   can    I 

i  ar    will    bare    de  I  roy  -i 

wealth   snd    made  a  ke<  la  trial 

on,    .  r*    which    alcohol    can    be 

•/<•    already     MS    th  fir*'. 


of  our  six  allies  now  fighting 
for  prohibition  will  only  wax 
stronger   with   time. 

We  turn  for  a  moment  to 
compare  the  forces  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fight. 

As  to  the  first  and  most 
powerful  pro-liquor  force, 
that  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests involved,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  will  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed thru  national  pro- 
hibition. 

Here    at    present    lies    the 
real  strength  of  liquor.  Prc- 
liquor  sentiment  exists  chiefly 
because  it  is  bought  and  paid 
for.    There    is    a    vast    pro- 
liquor  propaganda,  purchased 
and    fostered   by    skilful   ad- 
vertising and  the  allurements 
of  the  saloon.  Behind  the  re- 
sistance   to    prohibition,    be- 
hind even  that  resistance  of 
the  many  who  have  no  per- 
sonal sympathies  with  the  sa- 
loon  but    are   merely   misled 
by  false  arguments,  are  the 
liquor  interests  and  their  ly- 
ing or  misleading  statements. 
It  is   their   campaign   funds, 
corruption    funds,    able    paid 
attorneys  and  agents,  lobby- 
ists, editors  and  newspapers 
which       influence      elections, 
legislation    and   law  enforce- 
ment    contrary     to     natural 
public  sentiment.  As  soon  as 
the    liquor    interests    can    no 
longer  supply  the   sinews  of 
war  and   can   no  longer   use 
"wet"  states  as  a  base  of  op- 
erations for  attacking  the  "dry"  states, 
the    mainspring    of    the    resistance    to 
prohibition  will  be  broken  at  last.  Pro- 
hibition  in   Maine   is  successful   in  the 
country  districts.   The  chief  cause   for 
the  frequent  partial  failure  of  prohibi- 
tion in  certain  city  districts  in  Maine 
lies    not    in    Maine    but    in    the   money 
power   of   the    liquor    interests    outside 
of  Maine. 

As  to  the  second  factor  opposing  pro- 
hibition, conservatism,  this  also  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  but   it  has  no  resili- 
ence.  Its   tendency    is   to   keep   matters 
as  they  are,  whatever  they  are.  After 
a  generation  of  prohibition,  as  in  Kan- 
,    drinking   becomes   "had    form,"    BO 
that  the    force  of  custom,  or  tradition, 
far    from    threatening    a     return    of 
liquor,   changes   sides   and    becomes,    in- 
"I,  one   of  the   strongest  safeguards 
against  such    return.    We   are   all    Influ 
'•d   by  the  customs   about  us.   Con- 
tract,   the     Kansas    social    atmosphere, 
where    any    use    of    alcoholic    beveraj 

.    decent,    people    disgraceful, 

with  th<     ocial  si  ■  i  e  in  Bui  ope ! 

A  itudeni   in  b  certain   European  uni 

rsity  w;  iied  by  the  faculty  a 

few  yeai     a;",  because  he  refu  ed   *  i 

drink    the    foa    t    "I    the    king   in    wine! 

to   the   third    factor  on   the   side 
of    liquor,    namely,    the    alcohol    d    i 

habit,    it     also    will     lend     to    di 

after  prohibition.  It,  It  i me  that,  drug 
add  id  tuple  sboul  i>" 

inj'  ant.i  druj^  law       I'    |     old   tOpOTI   who 


will  have  illicit  stills  in  their  cell.. 
and  this  species  of  law  evasion  will  nol 
completely  disappear  until  the  genera- 
tion of  topers  has  died  out — an  event 
which  will  be  accelerated  by  the  "top- 
ing" itself!  But,  under  prohibition,  th" 
recruiting  of  alcohol  drug  addicts  will 
almost  wholly  cease;  for  new  recruits 
are  now  chiefly  brought  in  by  the 
blandishments  of  hospitality,  the  "free 
lunch,"  advertising,  etc.,  which  will 
automatically  disappear  almost  wholly 
the  instant  prohibition  is  adopted. 

Of  the  forces  thus  far  mentioned,  all 
the  forces  for  prohibition  will  grow 
stronger  after  prohibition;  and  all 
those  against  it,  weaker. 

There  remain  two  forces  for  prohibi- 
tion and  one  against  it  still  to  be 
noticed. 

As  to  the  "moral  sentiment,"  it  v.Lo 
will  grow  stronger  with  prohibition. 
This  is  the  experience  in  Kansas  and 
other  prohibition  states,  and  the  reason 
is  that,  as  Sumner  has  shown,  morals 
rest  largely  on  the  "mores"  or  customs 
of  society.  The  rarer  and  more  secre- 
tive drinking  becomes,  the  more  repug- 
nant it  becomes  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community.  If  nearly  "everybody 
is  doing  it"  the  rest  have  to  condone  it. 
I  once  attended  a  church  conference  in 
Berlin  and  found  beer  being  servod. 
It  never  even  occurred  to  the  German 
mind  that  this  was  unbecoming  to  the 
church.  On  the  other  hand  a  Yale  in- 
structor coming  from  Kansas  had'  his 
moral  sense  greatly  shocked  by  seeing 
saloons  in  New  Haven  actually  daiing 
to  show  their  signs  on  the  public 
streets!  We  think  nothing  of  what  is 
common.  It  is  the  exceptional  which  ex- 
cites us.  When  tuberculosis  becomes  as 
rare  as  smallpox,  we  shall  guard 
against  it  as  much;  and  when  drinking 
becomes  as  rare  as  opium-eating,  we 
shall  be  as  morally  indignant. 

There  still  remain  two  fcrces,  name- 
ly, the  forces  of  organization  on  each 
side.  These  are  chiefly  represented  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  on  one  side  and 
the  United  States  Brewers'  Association 
on  the  other.  It  is  true  that  reform- 
ers, after  securing  legislation,  often 
promptly  go  to  sleep  while  the  forces 
of  evil,  against  which  they  have  been 
fighting,  are  said  never  to  sleep.  Many 
a  town  and  sometimes  a  state  has  gone 
dry  and  its  good  citizens  failed  to  keep 
it  dry.  But  this  has  been  because  the 
organization  of  the  liquor  forces  has 
been  kept  alive  by  financial  support 
■  m  outside. 

Just  here  lies  the  peculiar  merit  of 
national  prohibition  as  distinct  from 
local     or     even     state-wide     prohibition. 

The   United   States    Brewers'   Associa- 
tion   is    a    national    body.    This    fact,    of 
elf,  makes  prohibition  a  national  and 

not  a  local  question;  lor  it  is  only  thru 
national  prohibition  that  the  great 
m  rve     center    of     !  In.;     OCtopUS     can     he 

destroyed.  What  has  thus  far  been  don<> 

is   simply   to  amputate    ;ome   of   its   ten 
I  ado  i, 

The    more    one    studies    the    act,i\ 

of  this  monster  the  more  one  is  [mpi 
with   its   terrible  and    In  lidious  power. 
Public  office,  the  pre  is,  <  ipital,  laboi . 
banks    and     [Continued    on    page 
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South   Ami- 
tically       unknown      count  rj 
where   eternal   lummer,    life 

insflxed   waves   o! 
Ill  and 


Fhit    glowing    deacription    <>t    the    hint,, 
in, ni  of  >'n i  linn ii .  ui   Dutch  Uuiuna    reveal* 
t<>  "  taeibilitiet  of  a  region  that  haM 

iii,n    hitherto    I'lmiiiil    by     \merican    tout 
and  inveatort    hying  at  il"  entrance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  out    of  out    neareti 


heart  of  unmeasured  solitudes,  re- 
mote from  civilization,  and  list >-n 
ing  to  the  molting,  blowing  and  splash 
ing  °f  U'K,  hungry  creatures  in  the 
water,  we  could  easily  imagine  that  we 
had  been  placed  upon  the  earth  long 
prior  to  the  age  of  man  in  the  Devon- 
Ian    Age  when   a    universal  ocean,  nmr- 


eaux,   boundleee,  treeleea   and   pei      neighbor*  ,,,  Houth    imerica   it  might  hovt 
fectly   level   plaint,  and   fertile  been  anticipated  that  ita  acenery  would  hoit     vclously   animate   with    fish   and  other 

where  the  luxuriant  ,iit,,i,t,<t   the  eightaeer  and   in   r<  creatures,  enveloped  the  globe. 

<)n  land  we  traveled  on  foot,  carry 
inn:  with  us  a  complete  camping  outfit. 
Our  journey  led  us  over  great  hills  and 
mountains,  down  rugged  declivities  and 
along  serpentine  trails  that  were  fear- 
fully furrowed  by  the  daily  torrential 
rains.  We  traversed  vast  areas  of  an 
unsubdued   world  of  scragged  jungles 

and  dense  tropical  fon  sts  enveloped  in 
eternal  gloom,  awful  in  their  midday 
silence,  terrible  in  their  midnight  noises 
and  blackness,  and  dripping  with  water 
from  the  frequent  thunder  storms;  and 
and    enchanting   moonlight,    but    unfor-     „tn[  timt  such  n  transfer  would  be  as  »<l-    often   we   found  ourselves  entombed   in 


and    inundated    lands         cannot  be  expected  to  long  us  they  remain 
the  Eden  of  animate  nature;  oi  mighty    „„,,,,   European  rule.  The  Dutch  Govern 

md  innumerable  -.mailer  streams 
teeming  with  countless  varieties  of  ftsh, 


mammals   and    reptiles;   of  great    wal 
falls;   dangeTOUS   rapids;    beautiful   c 
cades;    sparkling    brooks    and    bubbling 
springs;  of  violent  electrical  storms  and 


in,  ni  is-  not  oppreative,  but  it  haa  done  and 
can  </"  /<///(  /ni  tins  run, i ha.  its  intereata 
in,  concentrated  upon  the  Boat  Ind 
which  art  very  valuable,  while  tin  li .  w 
Indus  mi  only  ,,,,  eapenae,  \\,  havt  good 
n as,, a  to  believe  thai  a  propoaition  to  pur- 
hn.si   the  Dutch  ooloniea  in    imerica  would 


"  I'  *    *  "i-t        »  ...        ■>!•        vwfvif    vvivniOS     III  1   /in    /a    i|      (I   "Mill) 

torrential    rains;    resplendent    sunshine     he  favorably  contiderei  by  tht    Vetherlanda 


tunately  it  is  a  land  where  mankind  is 
entombed  in  the  abyss  of  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

Speaking  roughly,  Dutch  Guiana  is  a 
country  going  to  waste.  Its  natural  re- 
sources are  abundant,  embracing  the 
products  of  both  the  temperate  and  tor- 
rid zones,  such  as  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee, 
rice,  tobacco,  medicinal  plants,  rubber, 
balata,  nuts  and  fruits,  precious  metals 
and  other  minerals  in  inconceivable 
quantities,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  all  sorts  of  timber.  Finally,  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  so  rich,  varied  and 
interesting  as  regards  animal  and  plant 
life.  But  the  soil,  which  has  been  gath- 
ering fertility  from  the  repose  of  ages, 
supports  only  a  useless  vegetation,  ex- 
cept at  miniature  spots,  comparatively, 
like  a  few  oases  in  the  Sahara,  for  agri- 
culture is  still  in  the  nur?ery  stage.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  touched  only  as  regards  goid,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  there  has  been 
made  a  big  discovery  of  bauxite  which 
promises  a  grand  future  for  the  mining 


come  in  tin    inhabitants  us  was  tin    recent 
acquisition    of     thr    Danish     II  est    Indies. 


A   native  Indian    woman    of  Dutch    Guiana 


dren  of  the  forest,  besides  going  up  and 
industry.    Manufacturing   is   yet  to   be,    down  extensively  among  the  mcre  ad_ 

and  as  to  stock  raising,  the  country  can- 


not supply  even  the  home  demand.  An 
observer  says  of  the  Maroni  district, 
that  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
is  so  capable  of  yielding  immense  re- 
turns from  agriculture,  yet  none  is  so 
little  cultivated;  none  where  the  soil  will 


yield  such  an  enormous  \ariety  of  valu-     the  machete. 


vanced  people.  The  journeys  thru  the 
bush  were  made  first  by  means  of  the 
Colonial  Railway  from  Paramaribo,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  and  then  by  water 
in  small  flat-bottomed  boats  and  dug-out 
canoes;  on  foot  thru  the  forests  by 
means  of  narrow  paths  opened   up  by 


able  products,  where  the  facilities  for 
internal  communication  are  so  vast,  and 
that  possesses  in  such  marvelous  com- 
pleteness all  the  natural  requisites  for 
a  stupendous  trade,  and  yet  none  more 
neglected.  Dutch  Guiana  is  four  times 
as  large  as  Holland,  yet  it  has  less  than 
one  six-hundredth  part  of  its  popula- 
tion, tho  capable  of  sustaining  twice  the 
population  of  Holland  and  Belgium  to- 
gether. 

Owing  to  the  love  of  travel  and  ex- 
ploration, the  writer  journeyed  hundreds 
of  miles  thru  the  boundless  hinterlands 
of  Dutch  Guiana  inhabited  by  the  chil- 
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During  these  travels,  we  navigated 
many  rivers,  encountering  numerous 
dangerous  rapids  and  escaping  nar- 
rowly many  perils.  We  saw  frequently 
the  margins  of  a  river  peopled  by  alli- 
gators and  innumerable  birds  of  gigan- 
tic size,  while  the  air  was  gay  with  the 
flight  of  gorgeous  plumage  and  musical 
with  their  songs  and  chatterings,  and 
the  water  teemed,  even  seethed  and 
rumbled  sullenly  at  times,  with  fish  and 
monsters — the  paradise  of  the  sports- 
man. Occasionally,  when  voyaging  at 
night,  moving  silently  onward  in  the 
embrace  of  a  mighty  current  thru  the 


masses  of  thorny  vegetation,  making 
progress  like  passing  thru  interminable 
barbed  wire  entanglements.  At  times  we 
were  permitted  to  view  from  altitudes, 
in  the  wonderful  and  en-jhantingly  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  great  expanses  of 
the  unknown  world.  Once  we  saw  twenty 
or  more  independent  rain  storms  at  the 
same  moment.  We  crost  swift  streams 
by  means  of  catamarans  and  rude 
floats,  or  by  walking  suspended  trees, 
l'ke  aerial  rope-dancer.s,  or  by  fording 
and  swimming.  We  wallowed  and  waded 
thru  broad  and  dangerous  morasses 
and  submerged  lands,  encountered  thun- 
dering cataracts  and  numerous  charm- 
ing cascades,  journeyed  mysterious,  un- 
rmasured  solitudes,  beholding  with  deep 
feelings  the  marvelous  works  of  crea- 
t;on  and  awed  by  endless  sublimities. 
We  camped  at  times  in  wonderful  nat- 
ural botanical  gardens  of  vast  extent, 
or  rested  for  refreshments  at  some 
charming  sylvan  bower  traversed  by  a 
laughing  brook,  regaling  ourselves  with 
delicious  wild  fruits,  or  dining  upon 
wild  vegetables  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
beasts.  The  memory  of  these  experi- 
ences will  ever  remain  as  a  strange, 
enchanting  dream. 

Results  of  the  great  forces  of  nature 
were  all  about  us.  We  crost  the  basins 
of  primeval  lakes  that  had  been  drainevl. 
perhaps,  by  mighty  cataclysms,  some  of 
which  are  today  the  sites  of  majestic 
forests,  while  the  ancient  islands  are 
now  perpendicular  walled  table-moun- 
tains or  giant  castles.  All  seemed 
to  us  mute,  solemn,  gigantic  sentinels  of 
the  past  ages.  We  visited  wild  rubber 
forests,  and  penetrated  into  unexplored 
regions. 

We  slept  in  hammocks  or  on  the 
ground  in  arboreal  tabernacles,  or  cano- 
pied only  by  the  star.>.  or  dwelt  in 
houses  of  canvas,  and  were  often 
aroused  in  alarm  by  the  collapse  o(  our 
canvas  shelter,  or  by  the  ceaseless  tlash 
and  roar  of  a  tempest.  \Ve  were  enter 
tained,   ;it  [Continued  on   /«ii/e    JJ 
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Edward  Payson  Powell,  who  died  in 
May,  1915,  was  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury one  of  the  best-loved  contributors 
to  The  Independent.  From  a  successful 
career  as  Congregational  pastor  in  St- 
Louis  and  Chicago  he  turned  to  farm- 
ing in  northern  New  York  and  later  in 
Sorrento,  Florida,  but.  thruout  his  life 
ite  continued  to  write  lessons  of  beauty, 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  simple  things 


L 


ET  us  turn  over  new  leaves," 
said  my  Uncle  Piatt,  "every 
one  of  us  this  year."  "No," 
said  our  little  mother,  "but  I 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Are  not 
the  years  all  one?  There  is  no  break 
at  all  between  them."  She  was  carry- 
ing a  great  cake,  baked  the  year  pre- 
vious (that  is,  the  day  before),  and 
placing  it  on  the  table  to  be  eaten. 
"Xew  leaves,  to  be  sure!  Let  them  turn 
them  that  are  ashamed  of  their  old 
ones."  "  Tis  true,"  said  my  father,  "but 
we  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  your  rec- 
ord, little  mother."  "No,  indeed,"  said 
we  all.  And  my  Uncle  George,  who  was 
growing  older  and  more  gouty,  grum- 
bled, "There  are  too  many  new  leaves 
turned!  What  will  the  fools  be  at 
next?" 

But  my  Jim  had  his  arm  around  me, 
as  we  stood  by  the  great  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  he  whispered,  "It  is  love  that 
joins  the  years,  Ned!"  And  we  agreed 
that  a  loving  life  made  one  long  year 
of  it  all,  in  which  the  lilacs  and  the 
roses  and  the  lilies  took  turns  offering 
us  their  sweet  odors.  And  the  little 
mother  said,  half  aloud,  "Yes,  it  is  ail 
right  that  a  woman  should  not  tell  her 
age.  Why,  indeed !  let  her  keep  her  soul 
true  and  :-;weet,  and  v/holesome,  and  she 
has  nothing  to  do  with  growing  old." 

But  it  was  not  so  bad  after  all;  for 
how  else  could  the  little  mother  have  got 
days  enough  to  celebrate!  New  Year's 
cakes  were  otherwise  impossible  (and 
at  that  time  we  had  only  begun  to  have 
Christmas).  That  should  have  the  pie; 
but  we  still  needed  New  Year's  for  the 
cake.    So   it   was   we   should    then    hav 

'■   day   for  roast  tur- 
key,    one     for    chicken  -> 

pie;     and     a     day     for 
oington    cake,    La- 
fayette   cake    and    Jef- 
m    cake;    and    I    do 
not    know    for    ff-rtain 
hut     Andrew     Jack-on 
cake.    Thf-n    there    was 
of      July      for 
read.  And  there 
all  the  rest  of   the 
rafh- 

er,  for  apph  ider, 

and    all   the  other  good 

that    the     Lord, 
helped  by  ho.  <■  t  labor, 
could  devise   foi 
wa«   a   beautiful 

hk<-     Tl 

•  en    the 
only    tbeee    **ho 

Win  !,     and     we 

'  d      no      <>'  <>  •  r». 

.1//   i„„,i,h,l  ,,„ 
i'  r     all     th(  I.      <////<,         hi       \l,< 


BY    E.    P.    POWELL  a  mile  away-  Was  it  scent?  or  was  it.' 

— well,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  was.  At 
Yes,  let  everybody  come,  and  they  shall  least,  it  is  now  a  lost  power.  But  we 
all  be  welcome.  Are  we  not,  after  all,  had  no  newspaper  reporters;  no,  they 
one  family,  and  shall  we  not  find  it  out  had  not  been  invented.  Bless  the  Lord, 
at  least  once  a  year?  And  how  did  we  one  could  be  let  alone  in  those  days; 
ever  get  so  divided?  Let  us  come  to-  and  when  a  blunder  was  made  by  a 
gcther  for  one  day,  and  forget  all  dif-  good  man  it  was  not  told  from  Dan  to 
ferences.  "Yes,  indeed,"  said  my  father,  Beersheba — not,  at  least,  beyond  the 
"this  is  God's  world,  and  all  people  are     town  limits. 

of  his  family.  New  Year's  is  the  great         There   were    in   our   town   those    who 
family  day."  watched   the  old   year   out.    But  clocks 

It  must  be  remembered  we  had  no  did  so  vary  I  am  sure  they  knew  little 
steam  cars  as  yet,  no  telephone,  and  of  the  crossing.  "It  is  poor  business, ' 
no  telegraph.  We  had  only  a  steamboat  said  my 'father,  "wasting  moral  strength 
on  the  big  waters.  No  one  could  talk  on  such,  things.  Let  them  feed  the  hun- 
with  London  in  the  morning  and  Cape  gry  and  visit  the  poor."  The  little 
Town  at  night.  We  had  never  heard  of  mother  was  up  betimes.  That,  indeed, 
ocean  cables,  and  we  had  not  capacity  she  always  was,  for  she  would  not  lose 
as  yet  to  believe  in  such  things.  The  the  cream  of  the  day.  But  on  New 
world  had  not  been  bound  together  in  Year's  she  had  us  all  up  before  five 
all  its  aches  and  joys.  We  did  not  know,  o'clock.  "It  is  a  new  year,"  she  said, 
five  minutes  after  it  broke  out,  that  a  "We  must  begin  quick — and  then  keep 
fire  was  raging  in  S^oul  or  Yokohama,  it  up."  And  then  it  was,  that  one  must 
As  for  all  the  "Great  West,"  it  did  be  awake  to  keep  ahead  of  the  tail 
not  exist  for  us.  John  Adams  and  aunt,  who  was  sure  to  come  on  New 
Thomas  Jefferson,  dying  the  same  hour,  Year's  Day.  And  as  for  callers,  they 
were  seven  days  apart.  Washington  was  were  not  laggards  in  those  days, 
a  village,  hard  to  get  at,  except  on  By  nine  o'clock  they  began  to  come, 
horseback;  and  once  a  week  we  heard  You  should,  indeed,  have  heard  how 
what  the  legislators  were  doing.  Yes,  merry  were  the  bells.  There  are  none 
indeed !  the  world  was  then  a  very  big  such  these  days.  These  are  more  like 
one,  and  its  people  were  not  near  to-  music  boxes,  and  they  do  not  encour- 
gether.  When  we  would  get  closer  we  age  conversation;  but  in  those  days  the 
went  by  stage  coaches,  or  else  by  ox  bells  were  keyed  exactly  to  our  merry 
teams.  Alas!  there  is  nothing  more  sad  voices,  and  they  seemed  to  say,  "Now! 
remaining  than  an  old  coach.  Nobody  now!  now!  let  us  be  happy!"  And 
uses  it.  Few  know  even  its  former  glory,  there  were  no  drivers  that  had  to  sit 
and  it  was  built  so  well  that  it  cannot  on  the  seat  out-of-doors,  to  hold  the 
die.  'Tis  a  sorry  thing  to  be  stowed  horses;  but  all  tumbled  out  together, 
away  under  a  shed,  when  one  cannot,  not  ashamed  to  be  simple  and  rejoice 
any  longer  go  on  with  the  world's  evo-  with  eacli  other.  In  they  came,  shaking 
lutions.  off  the  snow,  and  as  noisy  as  their  wel- 

But  our  little  world — that  was  an-  come  was  hearty.  Before  these  were 
other  thing.  It  was  at  least  as  big  as  goneT  others  came;  and  they  all  ate 
the  county,  and  we  knew  everything  cake,  great  slices  of  it,  and  drank  cof- 
that  went  on  in  the  town.  There  wero  fee  together,  or  cider,  as  they  liked; 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  and  they  bubbled  all  over  with  good 
and  disseminate  the  news.  They  devel-  will.  And  the  little  mother  fed  them  for 
oped  a  gossiping  instinct.  They  knew  all  the  world  as  the  good  Lord  feeds 
when  a  bit  of  tender  scandal  occurred     everybody.  "Yes,  eat!  yes,  another  cup 

of  coffee!  yes,  another 
doughnut!  For  is  it 
not  good?  Are  we  not 
neighbors?  And  there 
is  nothing  like  it,  this 
coming  together  to  be 
one — that  is  it.  Why 
should  we  ever  be  di- 
vided? Quarrels  are  of 
the  devil — and  I  know 
not  what  ether  thing,." 
Then  did  the  little 
mother  make  us  forget 
that  some  of  us  were 
Methodists,  and  seme 
were  Baptists,  and 
some  were  Presbyte- 
rians,  and  sonic  were 
Congregationalists,  and 
some  were  nothing  at 
all;  for  the  cake  vva a 
all  pat  riol  i"  and  Chris- 
tian cake;  and  there 
was  neither  Presby 
leiian  n<ir  Methodist 
[Continued  <>n  />"</< 
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/  together,  not  aehnmed  in  in-  timple  <i>i<i  rejoice  with  each 
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WHAT  SHALL  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW? 


\i    Mioic  in-       \uiii  ND    Mil.   \\ .  \i:   IN    rHE  GARDEN"   AND  "THE   LITTLE    PRUNING    BOOK 


MOST 
-.■n>     select 
1 1 « •  w  its  onlj 

-    the    point 
u.'n   of  their  likes 
.iii.i    dislikes    That 
i>  tin-  first  consid 

ion    when    thej 
begin       to       know 
Bow  i-i  >  well  enough 
to  have  some  pi 
i  rence  In   the  mat 
ter     Their     Bower 
friendships        ■  r  e 
usuall]     baaed    on 
chance     not  on  - 
ing  over  the  whole 
field    ami    selecting 
what    seems    moat 
attractive,    but    on 
an  accidental  meet- 
ing   resulting   in   a. 
speaking  acquaintance. 

Prom  the  practical  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  big  factor  t<>  consider. 

What  (lowers  can  lie  counted  upon  to  give 
satisfactory  results  under  ordinary  care'.' 
Which  will  thrive  with  very  little  or  no 
care?  And   which  are  uncertain   or  "miffy," 

making  it  necessary  to  give  them  consider- 
able time  and  attention,  it*  not  expert  skill 
and  care,  to  make  them  grow  satisfactorily 7 

With  a  person  of  limited  time  or  experi- 
ence, it  may  be  a  question  not  only  of  the 
particular  Mowers  which  may  be  one's  fa- 
vorites, but  of  having  those  which  may  be 
grown  easily  or  none  at  all.  and  in  this 
matter,  as  in  most  others,  a  '"half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread." 

Flowers  generally  are  discussed  according 
to  their  botanical  groupings,  the  first  dis- 
tinction made  being  whether  they  are  peren- 
nials, biennials,  or  annuals.  My  purpose  in 
this  article,  however,  is  to  recommend  to 
the  beginner,  or  to  the  gardener  with  lim- 
ited time,  those  things  which  are  most 
likely  to  prove  sure  winners,  in  any  of  these 
groups  :  the  things  which  can  be  counted  on 
if  one  wants  to  be  sure  of  flowers,  and 
which  even  the  novice,  if  he  or  she  will 
follow  directions,  and  will  use  average  care 
and  common  sense,  can  be  pretty  sure  of 
succeeding  with. 

Perennials,  as  a  class,  are  easier  to  care 
for.  and  more  likely  to  give  sure  results 
than  either  biennials  or  annuals.  They 
should  be  used  in  an  abundance  around 
every  permanent  home;  but  they  are  more 
expensive  than  annuals  and  biennials,  un- 
less grown  from  seed.  In  that  case,  they 
take,  of  course,  a  good  deal  more  time  in 
giving  the  gardener  his  expected  reward. 
They  have  a  comparatively  short  flowering 
time,  and  are  not.  as  a  rule,  attractive  or 
showy  flowers,  nor  are  they  generally  as 
good  for  cutting.  While  it  takes  more 
neglect  actually  to  kill  them  outright- - 
nevertheless,  the  blooms  very  quickly  show 
the  effect  of  want  of  care. 

The  biennials  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite 
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I    garden  of  hardy  perennials   that   will  be  equally  i>lc<isin<i   in  «   less  formal  setting 

sure  to  bloom,  but  have  many  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  both  perennials  and  annuals. 
They  take  practically  as  long  as  the  peren- 
nials to  give  results,  and  then  are  gone  at 
the  end  of  one  season  like  the  annuals. 
For  that  reason,  they  have,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  never  been  as  popular  as  either 
of  the  other  classes.  A  number  of  the  per- 
ennials grow  so  easily,  and  are  so  hardy, 
that  they  perpetuate  themselves  by  "self 
seeding,"  blooming  without  any  care  on 
the  part  of  the  gardener  in  starting  the 
plants.  Altho  better  results  can  usually  be 
had  by  taking  up  the  volunteer  seedlings 
and  transplanting  them  to  desirable  posi- 
tions in  the  spring. 

The  annuals  have,  of  course,  by  far  the 
biggest  scope  for  immediate  results.  They 
remain  in  flower  upon  the  average  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  perennials,  and  are 
more  brilliant  and  varied  in  their  coloring, 
size,  and  form  of  bloom.  They  are,  however, 
not  permanent  and  may  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  attacks  of  insects  or  disease  ;  they 
are.  also,  more  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  Simon-pure  amateur,  whose  neglect  or 
overcare  would  destroy  a  bed  of  annuals 
where  it  would  not  seriously  affect  well 
established    perennials. 

I  always  feel  that  any  list  of  plants  is 
invidious  and  more  or  less  presumptuous, 
but.  in  this  case,  it  is  not  so  much  telling 
the  other  fellow  what  he  should  grow,  as  is 
so  often  done,  as  it  is  letting  him  know 
what  he  ran  grow  with  the  least  trouble 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  I 
have  suggested  twelve  each  of  annuals  and 
perennials,  and  six  each  of  biennials  and 
spring  planted  bulbs,  that  will  all  come  un- 
der the  classification  of  "Sure  bloom  even 
with  little  care."  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  claim   infallibility   for   any  flowers. 

TIIK     \WI.VLS 

Street  Alyssvm.  Not  only  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  itself,  but  always  lends  an  air 
of  grace  and  charm  to  the  whole  bed  or 
border  in  which  it  may  be  grown  with 
other      things.      Attractive      also      in      vases 


or    window    I"' 
where  it  can  hang 
down.  Blowers 

m.i\       till      frost, 

white   and    lilac. 

'  i  lotia.      Plants 

grow  almost  like 
weeds.  There  ar< 
several     types     of 

Bowers,      from      the 

stiff  formal  "cocks 

combs"  to  the 
graceful        plumed 

varieties,  of  which 
the  new  Castle 
Gould     is    the    most 

striking.         Colors 

range  thru  red- 
and  yellOWB,  some 
Of  (hem  very  bril- 
liant. The  dwarf 
soils  are  especially 

good        lor       edging 

garden  paths  or 
long  walks,  where 
their  bright  colors  will  not  jar 
with  other  things.  The  new  "Chinese 
Woolflower"  is  particularly  effective  as  a 
de,, native  border,  and  the  big  plumelike 
heads  will  remain  in  good  condition  some 
two  weeks  as  a  cut  flower.  It  bids  fair 
to  become  very  quickly  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  annuals. 

Clarkia.  An  old  favorite  in  Europe,  but 
hardly  "discovered"  yet  here.  Makes  a 
small  shrublike  growth,  but  flowers  early 
ami  freely  from  seed  sown  in  the  open. 
The  graceful  sprays  make  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  all  flowers  for  cutting,  and 
last  a  long  time.  Flowers  are  either  single 
or  double,  rose,  salmon,  white  and  mixt. 

Kochia  or  "summer  Cyprus,"  while  it 
may  be  considered  too  plebeian  by  some,  is 
nevertheless  the  most  effective  of  all  quick- 
growing  annuals  for  semi-landscape  effects, 
lending  itself  to  decorative  uses  of  all  kinds. 
Grows  without  trouble  from  open  sown 
seed,  and  may  be  thinned  to  two  to  three 
feet,  or  transplanted,  as  it  is  equally  strik- 
ing in  rows  or  as  single  specimens.  Turns 
to  a  bright  crimson  "burning  bush"  in  the 
fall.  Frequently  self-seeds,  even  in  north- 
ern states. 

Lobelia.  While  the  seed  is  fine,  and  the 
little  plants  when  they  first  come  tip  are 
rather  frail  and  tender,  they  will  hold 
their  own  if  they  are  protected  from  being 
smothered  by  weeds.  Lobelia  and  Sweet 
Alyssum  together  make  an  attractive  com- 
bination for  a  low  trailing  border,  or  in 
vases  or  boxes.  A  new  variety,  Tenuior,  is 
a  very  much  stronger  grower  than  the  old 
sorts,   and  has   Sowers   twice  as   large. 

Marigolds,  of  course,  are  very  old-fash 
ioned — but  even  a  child  can  grow  them. 
Many  gardeners  who  do  not  consider  them 
worth  bothering  with  would  be  not  a  little 
surprized  with  the  effects  attainable  with 
i  in    new  named  varieties,  in  various  colors. 

"Legion  of  Honor"  is  one  o(  these,  dwarf 
growing,  bright  yellow  with  contrasting 
crimson  cross  at  center.  Don't  scorn  the 
modest  marigold  just  because  every  one 
can  grow  it:  try  some  of  the  named  varie 
tics    and    surprise    yourself. 

\a.iturtiums.     Much     of     the    -paragraph 
above  would   apply   word    for   word   to   aaa 
turtiums.    Nasturtiums  are  so  easih    grown 
that  many   persons  fail   with   them   just    bj 
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giving  them  too  much  care.  In  rich  soil  they 
will  make  a  tremendous  growth  of  leaves 
with  but  very  few  and  poorly  colored  flow- 
ers. Plant  in  rather  poor  soil — soaking  the 
seed  in  warm  water  several  hours  first — 
and  avoid  using  manure  or  fertilizer  rich 
in  nitrogen. 

Petunias.  Another  flower  that  has  un- 
deservedly "lost  caste"  because  people 
plant  mostly  the  old  mixtures  with  magen- 
ras  predominating.  Of  almost  weed-like 
persistence  of  growth,  long  season  of  bloom, 
and  almost  unbelievably  free-flowering,  the 
petunia  has  much  to  recommend  it  for 
masses  of  color  in  situations  where  other 
flowers  might  fail.  One  variety  with  the  not 
prepossessing  name  of  "white  bedding"  is  a 
literal  snow  bank  when  in  full  bloom. 

Portulaca.  Another  good  old-fashioned 
favorite  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
It-  leading  characteristic  perhaps  is  that 
it  will  grow  and  flourish  where  most  other 
flowers  would  curl  up  and  die  in  the  sun. 
For  very  sunny  spots,  windows  and  roof 
gardens,  or  over  rocks,  it  is  right  at  home. 
The  brilliant  flowers  show  many  shades  of 
orange,  red  and  white. 

A  new  variety.  Parana,  has  flowers  very 
much  larger  than  the  old  singles  or  dou- 
bles. The  color  is  a  peculiar  reddish  purple 
but  quite  brilliant.  It  will  probably  break 
into  other  colors  in  time.  If  you  plant  a 
packet  this  spring,  watch  for  any  sign  of 
orange  or  white  among  the  flowers,  and 
save   the   s..ed. 

NigeUa — "love-in-a-mist."  Why  isn't  this 
grown  as  much  as  it  used  to  be?  Possibly 
we're  getting  too  eugenic  to  tolerate  the 
name  any  more.  Certainly  it  has  many 
points  in  its  favor,  besides  easiness  of 
growth.  Not  only  the  flowers,  but  the 
Foliage — and  for  that  matter  even  the  seed 
pods — are  most  decorative,  growing  or  cut. 
Try  "Miss  Jekyll."  with  deep  blue  flow- 
ers, if  the  ordinary  "mixt"  is  too  old-fash- 
ioned for  you.  It  is  more  dwarf  in  growth, 

ircely  over  a  foot  high. 

Snapdragon.  The  antirrhinums  or  snap- 
dragons have  at  last  come  into  their  own  ; 
one  sees  them  even  in  the  best  shops  at  al- 
most any  season  of  the  year.  They  take 
longer  to  reach  the  flowering  stage  than 
most  of  the  plants  mentioned  above,  it'- 
an  easy  matter  to  start  them  early  ;  they 
transplant  readily.  Plants  -own  in  the 
open  will  bloom  gloriously  in  the  fall,  up 
until    hard   freezing   weather. 

Zinnias.  I  have  never  had  a  very  tender 
-pot    for     the    zinnia,     because     its    form     is 

too  stiff  and  it-  color<  too  aggressive  to  suit 
my  taste,  but.  it  certainly  i<  easy  to  grow 
and    sure    to    bloom  !   There   i<   a    neW    -train. 

the   "curled   and   crested,"    which    is   worth 
ial.  The  "curled"  flowers  might   be  de- 
scribed a-  a  "castus"  zinnia:   the  "crested" 
quite    distinct.     And     there     are     gome 
dwarf    named  "Fireball," 

that  are  excellent   for  bedding  or  edging. 
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THE    PERENNIAL'S 

While  almost  all  of  these  may  be  started 
from  seed  as  easily  as  can  the  annuals,  they 
require  transplanting,  and  a  season's 
growth,  before  they  bloom  freely.  (Tim  if 
started  early,  many  of  them  will  give  a 
few  flowers,  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
the  gardener,  the  first  season!)  Of  course 
the  best  way  is  to  buy  growing  plants; 
but  the  cost  is  more.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  most  of  these  things  that  there 
is  not  space  here  to  comment  on  them  ;  but 
they  will  be  found  described  in  the  best 
catalogs.  The  recommendations  made  here 
are  for  sure  results,  with  suggestions  for 
using. 

Acquilegia,  or  Columbine,  most  airy 
and  graceful  of  all.  The  newer  hybrids 
have  a  wide  range  of  shades,  thru  orange 
and  blue,  white  and  red  lilac,  and  so  forth. 
Especially  good  in  unformal  surroundings. 
Bloom  second  season. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  In  these  splen- 
did flowers  both  range  and  vividness  of 
colors  have  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  last  several  years.  Best  way  to  make 
selections  is  at  a  nursery  in  the  fall  if 
possible.  Exquisite  for  cutting,  after  most 
other  flowers  are  gone. 

Paeonies.  One  of  the  few  perennials  of 
this  type  which  do  not  require  separation 
and  replanting  e\-ery  few  years  to  do  its 
best.  Too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Will  survive  even  absolute  neglect,  if  dis- 
ease does  not  appear. 

Anemone.  One  of  the  most  unappre- 
ciated of  all  perennials.  The  beautiful, 
gracefully  born  "wind-flowers''  not  only 
keep  the  garden  cheerful  until  snow  flies, 
but  are  unsurpassed  for  cutting  for  late 
summer  and  fall. 

Dianthus.  The  hardy  "pinks"  are  not  as 
universally  grown  as  they  used  to  be,  pos- 
sibly because  the  greenhouse  varieties  have 
superseded  them  for  cut  flowers.  But  after 
all  that's  no  good  reason  for  not  growing 
them.  If  you  want  something  that  can  be 
counted  on,  and  that  is  deliriously  scented 
as  well   as   pretty,   don't  omit  dianthus. 

Helianthus.  The  perennial  sunflowers 
have  always  had  a  good  deal  to'recommend 
them.  Within  recent  years  the  range  of 
colorings  in  the  flowers  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

I.ihi  of  the  Valley.  A  flower  that  will 
grow  with  no  care  and  in  positions  too 
shady  for  most  other  plants.  While  it  is 
very  seldom  that  any  attention  is  given 
lily  of  the  valley,  a  little  dressing  of  fine 
rotted  manure  or  bone  meal,  raked  into  the 
soil    in    the    spring,    will    greatly    increase 

the    size    of    the     flower    clusters. 

Rlldbeckia.     When     VOU     want     something 

that  can'i  be  killed,  try  "Golden  Glow." 
The  foliage  is  attractive  from  the  time  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring.  Chrys- 
anthemum shaped  flowers  of  various  colors 

are    borne    in    great     profusion    during    suni- 

and   early    fall.    Excellent   for   cutting 

and    for    Use    in    the    background    in    a    inixt 
border    planting. 

Lychnis.  Its  bright  |  flowers  borne 

particularly  early   in    the  spring  have  given 

it    the    popular    name    of    "Burning    Star."    It. 

reache    ■■<  bight  of  about   l'   feet,  it  is  very 

hardy    and    not    at    all    particular   as    to    soil. 

Dictamnus.  The  "Gas  Plant"  once  estab 

ill     stay     put     tor    year-    and     years. 

It    is    slower    in    getting    established    than 
things.  The  name  i     misleading,  as  it 

ha-    a    rather    pleasant    fragrance    similar    to 

lemon    verbena;    it    i-    alwaya    satisfactory 

and    should    be    much     more    widely    known. 

Oriental  Poppy.  Probably  the  mosl   vivid 

and      effective      of      all       hardy       perennials. 

Where  you  need  a  "high  light"  in  your 
garden   picture   there   i     nothing   better   to 

The    Bowers    are    borne    on    Stiff    stem 
I  wo    feel    or    more    high. 

I'liloi  .     I     have     put     I  In       la    I     on     I  In-     list 

not     because     it     i-     hat     attractive,     but     be 

liili-     perfectly     hardy,     it      is     some 

tune-!    troubled    DJ     'li    ea    e,    and    more    often 

attacked  than   the  thing:  mentioned  above, 
[if!  mi    j  i  a i      ha  ■      i  en    t he    int  roducl  ion 
of   wonderful    new   colors    in    this    flower. 
i:ll  :.    .  [AMI 

i  uii    in    the   sum- 

mer,   .June    lo    early    August,    to   make    good 


.strong  plants  for  transplanting,  or  to  bloom 

the    following    spring.    The    six    most    popu 
l.'ir     perennials     are     pan-ies.     forget   no    not 

(Myosotis),  Bellis  perenis,  wall  flower  . 
Canterberry   Bells,  and  digitalis.  The  firs! 

four,  if  planted  early  in  a  sheltered  place 
in  the  open  in  the  spring,  will  bloom  the 
SUme  season.  The  other  two  give  best,  re- 
sults if  started  the  summer  before,  but 
may  be  started  in  heat  in  the  spring  and 
be  set  out  to  bloom  the  first  season.  Pan 
sies  are  usually  planted  in  mixtures,  but 
more   striking   effects   may    be    had    by    plant 

ing  named  varieties  of  one  color.  New 
strains  of  the  daisies  (Bellis  I  are  tit  leas! 
twice  the  size  of  the  old.  Of  our  old  favor- 
ite, forget-me-not.  there  are  two  wonder- 
ful new  varieties,  Ruth  Fischer  and  Eliza 
Fonrobert. 

SPRING    PLANTED    BULBS 

Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  absolutely 
sure  returns  as  the  spring  planted  bulbs. 
The  following  half  dozen  will  give  you 
flowers  for  cutting,  flowers  for  bedding  in 
sunny  and  shady  places,  flowers  for  bor- 
ders and  hanging  baskets  and  quick  grow- 
ing vines  for  porches,  summer  houses  and 
so  forth.  All  ideal  for  the  temporary  gar- 
den. 

Gladiolus.  Make  several  plantings  for  a 
continuous  supply  of  flowers.  In  selecting 
bulbs,  do  not  go  by  size  alone,  as  small 
thick  bulbs  will  usually  produce  better 
bowers  than  very  large  flat  ones.  Select 
only  bulbs  that  are  clean,  bright  and 
healthy. 

Tigridias.  Similar  in  culture  to  the  glad- 
iolus with  wide  open  lily-like  flowers,  five 
to  six  inches  wide  across;  very  effective 
with  other  plants  or  against  the  house. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  Bloom  freely  all  the 
season.  Handsome  foliage  as  wTell  as  flow- 
ers, thriving  in  partial  shade  as  well  as  in 
sun.  Unexcelled  for  bedding  near  the  base 
of  the  house,  where  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  shade. 

O.ralis.  Quick  growing,  quick  and  con- 
tinuous flowering.  Spreading  and  trailing 
habit  of  growth  for  borders  in  front  of 
i  ther  things,  and  especially  effective  in 
hanging   baskets. 

('a  mi  us.  The  new  orchid  flowering  varie- 
ties are  not  only  very  showy  for  bedding, 
but  also  bloom  from  midsummer  until  frost. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  newer 
varieties,  such  as  "Wintzers,"  "Colossal 
Fiery  Cross,"  the  "President."  etc.,  will  be 
absolutely  astonished  at  the  progress  that 
litis   been    made   with   these   flowers. 

Cinnimon  Vine.  It  not  only  makes  agree- 
able shade  very  quickly,  but  is  covered 
with    white   flowers. 

All  of  these  things  may  easily  be  taken 
up  and  kept  over  winter — a  great  advan- 
tage where  there  is  any  probability  that  one 
may  want  to  have  one's  garden  in  a  differ- 
ent  place  next  year. 


The    i  oh/ miliar    needs    little    or    no    care 
in  mi/  mil   a)  /in   hardiest  of  tin   perennials 
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AN 
ALL-THE- 

YEAR- 
ROUND 
HOUSE 

/  hi      iU  in  an  r     mill      a  i ii 

iii.  mill  i in    spi  i mi  and 

■  in  In  inn,    tOO,    this    linn    ■ 

units   all   requirement 

ll    lius    mi     ideal    si/Inn 

ban   location,   easily  at 
vessible  from  New  )  m  /. 
City  and  yet  fat  enough 
n  a  a  a  in  keep  i  in  i  inn  in 
of     countryside     atmos 
phere.   The   houst    itself 
has   nil    the   advantages 
of    mi     a fi  in  date    city 
apartment       and       Un 
grounds    have    the    out 
door  charm  of  spacious 
in  \s    mill    rural    set  tint/ 


NOTICE    THESE    I  i:\ll  RES 
2  ins  house  deserves  an  award  of  merit  on 

nuinij  /joints   tOO   niimi  ions   to   mi  ittion.    'I  In 

material,  for  our  thing,  is  excellent  for  an 

nil  tin  ■  i/i  iirioitiiil     home.     Brick     is     n     non- 

roiiilurtor  of  heat,  keeping  it  out  in  sum- 
mer and  in  in  winter.  The  architects  havi 
done  u  ill  in  joining  the  garage  to  tin 
service  part  of  the  house  and  in  making 
the  formal  entrance  <it  the  front  of  the 
residence  quite  apart  from  the  broad,  liv- 
able  veranda  nt  the  side.  Evergreens  and 
shrubs  hair  been  used  with  especial  skill  in 
bringing  the  buildings  into  harmony  with 
the  grounds.  Indoors  the  keynote  of  the 
furnishings  is  comfort:  big  chairs,  wisely 
planned  lighting  arrangements,  fireplaces, 
and    thruout    the    rooms   a    sense   of   space 
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Matching  only    wall  paper   borders 
and    hangings    prevents     monotony 

IN  dressing  windows, 
as  in  dressing  people, 
individual  size,  type 
and  proportions  must  be 
considered.  The  short, 
dumpy  woman,  and  the 
low.  broad  window,  alike 
must  shun  the  fascinating 
frills  and  bouffant  dra- 
peries which  so  becom- 
ingly veil  the  shortcom- 
ings of  their  opposites  in 
type,  and  affect  simple 
raiment  with  long,  un- 
broken folds  that  give  an 
illusion  of  hight  and 
statelini 

But  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  dress  either  A 
window  or  of  woman  to 
emphasize  admirable  fea- 
tures, or  disguise  faulty 
one-.  It  also  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  en- 
vironment. A  bathing 
suit  is  irreproachable 
garb  at  the  seashore,  and 
in  the  seclusion  of  the 
boudoir  a  diaphanous 
robe  intime  has  undeni- 
able charm  ;  but.  neither 
would  1m-  considered  ap- 
propriate for  the  after- 
noon parade  on  Fifth 
Arenac.  Similarly,  the 
window  of  a  sleeping 
room  may  look  quite  rav- 
g    in    a    ruffled    Swi-- 

"negligee,"  and  a  bunga- 
low <--;j -f-rri'-nt  appear  ex- 
tremely wrrui rt  in  B  sporty 

outfit   of  brilliant    awning 
strip<-  ;    but    to   dotbe    in 
like  fashion  a   formal,  dig 
nified  window  in  an   Ital- 
ian   Kenaimancp    drawing 


THE  INNER  SIDE 
OF  THE  WINDOW 

BY  WINNIFRED  FALES 
AND  MARY  NORTHEND 


but  all  too  many  fall  into  the  pathetic  double  error  of 
confounding  these  attributes  with  what  is  "fashionable," 
and  of  believing  that  any  intrinsically  beautiful  object 
must  necessarily  produce  an  effect  of  beauty,  wherever 
placed. 

In  reality,  beauty  and  distinction  in  window  treat- 
ment have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  so-called 
"styles."  but  rest  upon  principles  as  immutably  fixed 
as  the  smile  of  a  premiere  danseuse.  First,  there  must 
be    harmonious    relations    of    tone    and    color    between 


Lace  window  curtains  and  rich  side 
draperies    for    the    reception    room 


Group  windows  an  often  treated  as  one  window  with  a  valance  across  the  toi 


room    would 

incongruous    to    the    point    of   absurdity. 

Unhappily,  this  need  of  Individual  treat- 
ment for  Windows  l-t  one  of  many   fact-   a< 
*",|   j„    theory    but    Ignored    In    practice. 
I.'t  .1  popular  periodical  but  print  an  Item 

to    the   effect    that       Sill    length    curiam      are 

in  l  etonneii 

-how  a  pronounced  Chinese  influence,"  and 

hundreds  of  windows      large  or 
;ll     single    or    in    group-,    in    man    ion    01 

.,< ii  <ii aperie    •  born  off  "up 

to    their    knc-i"    like    the    petticoat-    of    the 
Little    Old     Woman     in     the     DU1  Ogle, 

,i  I >!  iental    fab 
pagoda  rithing 

icons  and  -tiff  legged  which   I 

ible    relation    to    an.  thing    el   •■    in 
•  m. 

■     longing 
id  i..ii  moniou     sun  oundii 


In  tin  bungaloti  cretonnes  may  be  used  lavishly  for  hangings  and  mi  furnitur 
be 


the     window     hangings     and     the     walls 
and  furnishings  of  the  room.  Next,  the  hang 
ing-    mu-l    harmonize   With    the   architectural 

lines  and  proportions  of  the  room.  Again. 
their  texture  and  arrangement  must  be  such 
i  fuliil  their  specific  function, 
which  may  be  to  afford  an  unobstructed 
view  of  a  fine  land-cape,  or  hide  an  ugly 
one;  to  admit  abundant  light,  or  temper  a 

glare;    to   harmonize    large,      taring    window- 

with   a   low  toned   c.ior   scheme,  or   merelj 

to      upplj    a    cheery    note   in    Q    room    tOO   sub 

dued  and  therefore  monotonous  and  depri 
ing.  And.  finally,  the  character  of  the  fab 
employed  mui  t  be  appi  opi  late  to  their 
citing.   One  doc     not   drape   kitchen    win 

with    velvet,    nor   tho-e  of  B    parlor   willi 

i  decked  gingham 

In    the    treatment    of   windows,    the    first 

element*  to  be  coo  Idered  arc  tone  and  color, 
nice  ii  room  maj   be  Irretrievably  ruined  If 


these  are  wrong,  whereas 
if  happily  chosen,  minor 
faults  of  line  and  texture 
may  pass  unnoticed. 
Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  chilly,  staring 
effect  produced  by  white 
lace  curtains  without 
overdraperies.  in  a  room 
otherwise  developed  in 
deep,  rich  tones,  and  with 
the  discord  which  results 
from  the  use  of  plain 
draperies  and  plain  wall 
coverings  of  strong,  con- 
trasting color.  Of  course 
it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  color  scheme  of 
.\  room  should  be  toned 
down  to  a  dead  level  of 
neutral  tones,  any  more 
than  it  should  be  keyed 
up  to  the  irritating  dis- 
sonance of  crude  primar- 
ies affected  by  some 
ultra-modern  decorators. 
No,  the  value  of  contrast 
is  too  important  to  be 
discarded,  but  always 
there  must  be  a  consist 
ent  relating  of  color  to 
color,  of  tone  to  tone,  and. 
of  the  bright  to  the  dull, 
in  order  to  preserve  an 
effect    of    unity.    In    the 

case  of  window  hangings, 
this  is  most  readily  ac- 
complished by  an  intelli- 
gent       use       of       pattern. 

(liven  a  plain  wall,  a  fig 

u.red  curtain  fabric  in 
which  the  wall  color  ap- 
pears       either        as        the 

groundwork,  or  some  ele- 

nt      of     the     design,     is 

practically     certain     to     prove     harmoni 

ous;     and     the     same     is     tri I    a     plain 

fabric  which  matches  one  of  the  colors  in 
a  figured  wall  paper.  As  an  example,  con- 
sider the  inharmonious  < bination  of  plain 

or    two  toned    bluish    green    Wall    paper    and 

plain,    vivid    rose    draperies,    which,    alas!    is 

,,,.!  uncommon.  The  discord  may  easily  be 
overcome    by    exchanging    the    plain    paper 

for    a     blended    one    of    gray,    rose,    and    soft 

graj  green     the     last     predominating     and 

Cl sing     a      less     aggressive     tone      for     the 

hangings.  Or  the  scheme  may  be  reversed, 
mid     cretonne     hangings     in     faded     rose    and 

dull   greei ched   with   black,  on   a  gra.\ 

or  Ivory  ground,  may  accompanj  plain  graj 

,,     walls    and     the    effect     be    wholly    «le 

lightful 

(  M    , rse   a    skilled    decorator   may   juggle 

half  a  dozen  seemingly  Irreconcilable  color 
,   cjefiantlj        I  Continued  on   /""/- 
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What  to  Do  in  January 
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,        r      \  \  .iii, 1 1  u        Georgia, 

\  .1  ii,. .  I,  i  'a,  olina,   Northern  Ala 

Hull  I   ll 
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Idle 

-....Hi 

.1  ii 


South   ('a  olina,    Southern 
Middle     and     Southern 

i     VI  ipj 

Southern    Louisiana   and    Floridn 


UPPER  SOUTH 

Sow    ih>-   ~r..,|   of   Larly   Sm>w- 

\  rB«-«iii.i.H     bail   or    Erfurt   cauliflower    } 

inch       deep,       Al-i>       Early 

rleston   Wakefield  cabbage  ami   Hansen 

lettuce  1  Inch  deep  in  tin-  hotbed.  Sow  the 

.  ,l  hi  the  cold  framei :   South- 

White  Globe,  Danvers  or  Priae  Taker 

. -iii.  it   -.-.-, i   for  earlj    spring   transplanting, 

;    U»ch    deep.    Early    Egyptian    or    Eclipse 

inch  deep.  Long  Scarlet  or  Scarlel 

(;iobe  radish,    ',    in.  deep.  Prepare  the  land 

for  earlj    potatoes  by  plowing  in  a  coating 

of  well  rotted  manure,  5  i"  s  inches  deep. 

I  ,eave  the  Ian, I  in  tbe  rough.  Die  the  sur- 

face  -il  before  planting. 

MIDDLE  SOUTH 

If  tin'  soil  is  a  sandy  type 
Vegetables     plow    iu   a    heavy   coating   of 

well     decayed     manure     cnixt 

with  a  little  coarse  bon sal.   In  tin'  spring 

before  planting  apply  about  200  pounds  bf 
Hi  per  cenl  available  acid  phosphate,  be- 
fore planting  the  Bmooth  varieties  of  Eng- 
lish peas  ami  wbite  potatoes.  Plant  in  the 
open,  Alaska  or  First  ami  Best  peas  .". 
inches  deep  the  last  of  the  month.  Also 
Scarlet  Globe  radish.  1  inch  deep.  Blooms- 
dale  or  Cnrley  Savoy  spinach.  }  inch  deep, 
Giant    Sou    mustard.    \    inch   deep. 

FAR  SOUTH 

After  the  soil  is  made  fertile 
Vegetable      and   plowed  or  spaded   from   5 

to  8  inches  deep,  sow  the  seed 
of  Early  Egyptian  or  Detroit  Dark  Red 
beets.  1  inch  deep.  Dan  vers  Half  Long 
S.-nrlet  carrots,  1  inch  deep.  Curled  or 
Chinese  mustard.  A  inch  deep.  English 
Breakfast  radish,  1  inch  deep,  Purple  Top 
Globe  turnips.  1  inch  deep.  Start  in  the 
hotbed  or  greenhouse  Ruby  Giant  or  Large 
Bell  peppers  and  plant  the  seed  i  inch 
deep.  June  Pink,  Acme  or  Stone  tomatoes. 
i  inch  deep,  Black  Beauty  eggplants,  i  inch 
deep.  Start  the  seed  of  Klondike  Davis' 
Perfect,  or  White  Spine  cucumbers  in 
strawberry  baskets,  pots  or  long  drinking 
cups.  Be  sure  that  proper  drainage  is  pro- 
vide,! for  in  the  baskets  and  cups.  Trans- 
plant  onions  and  cabbage  to  the  open. 

NORTH 

Orchard 

On  mild  days  prune  apple,  plum 
I'rnne       or    pear    trees.    Paint    all    wounds 

"over  1*  inches  in  diameter.  Burn 
all  prunings. 

Shake  the  heavy  wet  suow  from 
Snow  the  limbs.  If  there  is  danger  of 
breakage  support  the  limbs  before 
the  storm.  Pack  the  snow  tight  about  the 
trunks  of  young  trees  to  prevent  the  mice 
fmni  working  under  the  snow  and  to  pre- 
vent the  rabbits  from  reaching  the  young 
twigs  and  eating  them. 

It  is  good  business  to  order  a 
Spray       material  supply  of  lime  sulfur  for 

your  apple  trees,  arsenate  of  lead 
to  destroy  the  chewing  insects  and  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  to  spray  peach  trees  with. 
The  only  advantage  in  scraping  the  bark 
from    trees    is    that    it    exposes    the    insects 
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Mich    as   San     I  md    <>\-t,-r    Shell    Scalev 

i»,,    not    ipraj    u hen    the    temperature    li 
dow  n  to  freeaing, 

Pick     Over     (he     apples     and     ("lull 
Moml       |    ...    ,,,-    ^,.||    all    fruit     (hat     i-    ripe. 

Ventilate  (he  fruit  cellar  on  bright 

K,ep  a  pun  of  water  in  llu-  store 
house  if  on  ,  \li,in,-l\  ,o|,|  nightl  an  oil 
lamp     or     itOVe     is     used     to     keep     mil     tin- 

frost. 

Select   onlj    dons   from   trees   (hat 
Clone     bear   well.    Always  cut    from   bear 

Ing   (rood,   not    watersprouts.   Pack 

them    in    slightly    moist    -and    in    tin liar. 

I  i;  ( Gr    inhouse 

For  early   spring   bloom    sow    the 
srriliiK«-        jeed    of    lobelia,    verbena,    pansy, 

Marguerite,      carnation,      snap 

dragon,    petunia,    daisy,    forge!  me-not,    im- 

patiens,  silk  oak,   salvia.  Sow   (he  seed  of 

tomatoes,   melons  ami   cucumbers   for  spring 
and  summer  greenhouse  crop. 

Top  '''"('    dreSS    (he    roses,    carnal  ion - 


Dressing 


in, I  antcrrhiniims  with  decayed 
cow  manure  chopped  up  line  an  I 
inixt  with  line  bone  meal.  Remove  all  dead 
leaves,  moss,  etc.,  before  top  dressing.  Stir 
the    surface    soil    lightly    before    watering. 

Hand        fertilize        cucumber-. 

Vegetable*     tomatoes   and   melons,   by   the 

use    of    a    camel's    hair    brush 

dipped   in   th<-   (lower   and   carried    from   one 


POINTS  TO  REMEMBER 
THRUOUT  THE  YEAR 

/.  Have  the  soil  rich.  Apply  liber- 
ally well  rotted  horse  or  cow  manure. 
i  je    chicken    manure    sparingly.    Use 

high  grade  commercial  fertilizer  judi- 
ciously alien  stable  manure  is  not 
available. 

II.  ThOTO  preparation  of  soil.  Plow 
or  spade  a  little  deeper  each  year. 
Pulverize  the  soil  thoroly. 

III.  Plant  seed  bought  from  a  relia- 
ble firm,  (lire  plants  plenty  of  room  to 
develop  fully.  Plant  seed  the  proper 
depth. 

IV.  Keep  the  soil  well  cultirutcd. 
Cultivate  after  a  rain  providing  the 
soil  does  not  hake  or  stick  to  the  im- 
plements. During  dry  weather  keep  the 
Surface  soil  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust 
mulch. 

V.  Keep  the  garden  free  from  weed* 
and  grass.  These  justs  rob  the  plant  of 
necessary  food  and  moisture.  Tall 
weeds  shade  the  plants,  weaken  them 
and  encourage  disease  and  insects. 

VI.  See  that  Die  soil  is  well  drained. 
Vegetables  and  flowers  will  not  grow 
if  the  soil  is  wet  and  sour. 

VII.  Irrigate  where  it  is  necessary. 
Water  the  plants  in  the  evening.  Never 
nutcr  the  garden  when  the  sun  is  high, 
litis  practise  causes  a  scalding  of  the 
plants  and  cakes  the  soil. 

\  III.  Keep  a  supply  on  hand  and 
use  at  the  right  time  proper  sprays  or 
insecticide  powders  to  eradicate  dis- 
itixcs   and   kill   injurious   insects. 

IX.  Waste  no  vegetables  or  flowers. 
Sell,  can.  or  give  away  all  surplus 
products. 

X.  Keep  the  garden  busy.  As  soon 
as  one  crop  is  harvested,  plant  an- 
other. It  is  good  practise  with  some 
crops  that  require  little  room,  to  plant 
a  second  crop  between  the  rows  when 
tin    first  crop  nears   maturity. 

Cut  this  out  and  paste  this  where 
it   may   be  read  often. 


io  another.   Where  the  plant   i>  trained  to 

wii,--.,  tap  (he  wiri-s  while  (he  air  is  dry 
ami  before  watering  so  as  Io  caller  (lie 
pollen    and    fertilize    (he    fruit 

Continue   to   fumigate    to   Keep   in 
Peata     check    aphides.    Paint    (he    heating 

pipes   with  a   pa    i.    -.1      ulfiir  to  keep 
in   check   mildews.    If  snails  or   slugs  are   in 

ihe   fernhouse   bail    them    with   a   mash   ,.' 

bran.  molaBSei  and  pari  green.  S, -alter  a 
little  air  slacked  lime  over  the  surface  ml 
of  (he   ferns  to  prevent    the  growlh   ol    mo 

Hardwaoded     Brin«  '",'"■'  '""'  j?0U8«  :l'"1 
piBD#B  spra.\       daily,      BUCh       plants, 

lilac,    deutzia,    rhododendron 

ami     forsytbia.     Do    not     trj     to     force     these 

too  rapidlj . 

Bedding        Increase    (he    supply    of    bedding 

,.,„„,„       plants,      such      as     geraniums, 

coleus.    etc.    Shade    the    cuttings 
for  a   few  days.   Great   care  should   be  exer 
oizel    in    watering   and    in    ventilating   in    the 
propagating   house. 

The  Flower  Crarden 
Examine  (he   protected   roses  and 

Homes  s,.(.  that  the  covering  is  secure. 
Support  the  (all  plants  in  such  a 
way  that  the  wind  will  not  sway  (hem.  If 
thus  neglected  serious  in  :ur.v  occurs  on  the 
stem    near   the  surface   of   the   soil. 

It    is    not     too    late    to    top    dress 

lawns  with  line  manure  mulch, 

if  you  have  not  already  done  SO, 
ill    flowering    shrubs. 

Order    early    all    Sowers    and 


Top 
Dreaalng 


Spring 

Shipment 


shrubs  for  your  garden  and  gel 
the    best     stock.     Always    state 

the  date  you  wish  plants  delivered. 

Prepare  i  tore  feeding  stations  for 
Bird*     the   birds.   January,    February   and 

March  are  the  hard  months  on 
these  feathered  friends  of  orchard  and  gar- 
den. See  that  all  feeding  stations  are  well 
supplied  with  suet,  meat,  seeds,  nuts  and 
drinking  water.  Protect  these  stations  from 
the  cats.  Plant  bird  baths  for  next  year. 

Vegetables 

This  is  the  month  in  which  to 
Catalogs      make    out    your    seed    order.    It 

is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowinc  points  : 

1.  Buy   your   seeds   from    reliable   firms. 

2.  Select  only  a  few  of  the  best  and 
standard   varieties. 

:;.  Select  varieties  that  are  suited  to  your 
climate  and  soil. 

4.  Select  varieties  that  mature  at  differ- 
ent periods  so  that  there  will  be  a  supply 
of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  table  thruout 
the  season. 

."..  Do  not  order  more  seed  than  you  need. 
It  is  scarce  and  expensive. 

6.  Do  not  try  novelties;  they  are  usually 
poor   producers   and    have   a    poor    flavor. 

7.  Don't    buy    cheap    seed. 

Garden       In    making    out    your    plans     for 

Plana        11(>xt   v,>;"'   r,'s,'!v,%   to   nave   :l    '''' 
ter    garden,     but     never     plan     to 

plant  more   than   you   can   fertilize  and  care 

for.     Make    a     careful    study    of    fertilizers 

necessary  to  your  type  of  soil,  sprays  neces 

sary    to    keep    in    check    insects    and    disease 

common  in  your  section,  and  the  best   varie 

ties,   the  proper  distance  between    rows   and 

the  distance  of   plants   in   the   rows   in  order 

that    plants    may    mature.    Look    over    your 

diagram  of  last  year  and  Improve  on  it. 

Stornuo      As   lll('   Weather   grows  colder  add 
Pita  more   straw    and    soil    to   the    V©ge 

table    pits    in    order    to    keep    out 
the   frost.    On    severe   nights   cover    the    \eu 
tilator    shafts,    but    always    open    them    on 
light    da.\s. 


If  the  surface  soil   is  stirred  occasionally 

the   roots   are  able   to   breathe   more   easily 

THE  old  saying  ""A  duck  out  of  water" 
surely  applies  to  plants  in  the  home. 
Plants  that  were  taken  from  their 
native  habitat  in  tropical  Mexico  or  frigid 
Canada  are  expected  to  thrive  side  by  side. 
It  is  really  surprizing  how  well  a  variety 
of  plants  will  endure  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, with  reasonable  care.  Of  course 
they  do  not  grow  luxuriously,  but  they  do 
exist,  showing  that  plants  are  by  no  means 

exacting  as  many  think. 
Thousands  of  greenhouses  are 
thruout  the  country  and  the  favorite  plant- 
from  the  greenhouse  are  being  domiciled  in 
the  home.  These,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
Christmas  plants  that  are  annually  dis- 
tributed, make  universal  the  problem  of 
keeping  plants  healthy  in  the  dwelling. 

Plants   growing   in    a    greenhouse   'an   be 
supplied   with    their  natural    requiremi 

it,    air    and    moisture.    It    might    also    be 
well   to  hear   in   mind   that  growing   plants 
extract  more   nourishment    from   the   ;it. 
pbere     than     from     the     soil.     Therefore,     the 
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change  from  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere 
of  the  greenhouse  to  the  dry  intense  heat 
of  the  dwelling  is  a  big  obstacle  for  the 
plant  to  overcome,  and  it  is  only  with  much 
attention,  particularly  when  first  coming 
into  the  house,  that  the  plant  will  endure. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  impractical  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home  moist,  but  all 
types  of  foliage  plants  should  be  sponged 
j  occasionally.  Or  the  plant  may  be  stood 
in  the  bathtub  and  the  leaves  sprayed  with 
a  small  hand  sprinkler. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  plants  in  the 
greenhouses  are  grown  under  a  very  high 
temperature.  Generally  the  night  tempera- 
ture rarely  exceeds  60  degrees.  In  the  home 
the  plants  become  soft  and  spindly,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  placed  in  some  hot 
window  with  a  radiator  directly  beneath 
them.  All  types  of  plants  are  "hardened 
up*'  by  the  growers  for  this  ordeal.  If  this 
were  not  done,  the  plants  would  live  only 
a  few  days.  The  hardening  process  is  ac 
compliehed  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  water 
at  the  roots,  a  general  but  consistent  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  and  the  elimination 
of  spraying,  which  of  course  decreases  thl 
moisture.  This  condition  causes  the  foliage 
to  become  hard  and  leathery  and  better 
adapted  to  house  culture. 

The  most  destructive  agent  with  house 
plants  is  too  much  watering.  Most  people 
make  a  habit  of  watering  their  plants  at 
regular  intervals.  This  is  absolutely  wrong. 
:is  the  requirements  of  the  plants  vary  with 
the  condition  of  growth.  How  often  should 
I  water  my  palm?  There  is  only  <>ne  an- 
answer:   When    it   is  dry.   How  can    I    tell 

when   it   is  <\ry'!  Certainly   not    by   the  alarm 

clock,    neither   by    the   surface   appearance 

of  the  soil.  There  is  only  <>ne  safe  method 
to  employ;  tap  the  pot  with  the  knuckle 
and    the    true    condition    of    the    soil    can    he 

determined  by  the  difference  in   the  Bound 
between  a  moist  and  a  dry  plant.  Test  this 
hy  placing  a  wet  soggy  flower  pot  alongside 
■■>    dry   one    When   you    will    become   profi 
dent,    you    will    have    acquired    the    onlj 

method  to  employ  in  the  watering  of  potted 
1 1 la  i 

i    accused  by  every  one  generally  for 
the  destruction   of  house   plants.    It    is   ad 

mitted     that     gas    does     work     havoc    among 

plant  life,  |, ni  it  is  m  man]  i  i  i  carrying 
the  burden  of  othei      G  i    doe    not  destroy 

-lowly,   hut    i  the  leaves   to  turn   brown 

rather  suddenly  and  the  end-,  of  the  foliage 
Often  to  wither.  Bui  When  the  entire  planl 
begins  to  turn  a  ilcklj  yellow,  yon  can 
tally  charge  it  to  over  watering,  'lie' 
great  danger  with  overwatering  is  that  the 

bad   effed      are    not    noticeable   until    the  dam 

uge«hai  been  Inflicted)  whereas  with  under 
tering   the    wilting   of   the    foliage    is   a 
ignal    readily    apparent     to    the 

novice.   Standing   plants   ii'    Saucers  of   water 

in  not   recommended  a-   tin    pool  i  that   are 

led   are  certain   to  turn   black,  and 

consequently    decay.    Tin'    best    method    to 

employ    with     the    watering    of    plant-     is    to 

remove    the    pot    from    the    jardiniere    and 

land    it    f.n    the    drain    board    in    the    pantry, 
f)T      kitchen,      filling      the      pot      Heverlll      linn 

«o  that  i be    oil  i  :  thorolj     ■■>> 


When  repotting  plants,  the  new  soil  should 
be     put     in     the     pot     layer     upon     layer 

urated.  Plants  that  have  raised  somewhat 
in  the  pots  leaving  little  recess  can  be 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pail  of  water 
level  with  the  top  of  the  pot.  After  the 
surplus  water  has  drained  oft"  the  pot  can 
be  replaced   in   the  jardiniere. 

During  the  winter  it  is  not  advisable 
to  encourage  growth  in  foliage  plants,  as 
under  the  conditions  of  the  home  the  growth 
made  is  certain  to  be  soft  and  of  little  value. 
Hut  toward  spring  you  will  notice  palms, 
draceneas.  and  other  plants  of  this  char- 
acter pushing  up  their  leafing  sheathes. 
They  can  then  he  watered  more  generously, 
and  it  is  also  advisable  to  furnish  the 
roots  with  some  fertilizing  material.  Con- 
centrated plant  foods  are  on  the  market 
to  be  dissolved  in  water  or  scattered  spar- 
ingly on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
scratched  in  with  a  pointed  stick. 

Flowering  plants  such  as  azaleas,  climb- 
ing roses,  etc.,  that  have  finished  flowering 
should  have  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
water  supplied  the  [Continued  on  page  -i-l 
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Every    two    weeks    the    foliage    should    be 
sponged  In   m<lii    to  kill  attacking 


WHY  WE  NEED  BETTER  ROADS 
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aol   the  <    « bich  ii  iti  a  no 

improved   high' 
ilea  ol    rural   roadi  onlj    12 
I  a-  improved,  and 

.,,    l    |„-i    ..lit    are   suitable    tor    beavj 
However,   proapecta  are  now 
ii.. in  ever  tor  the  Inauguration  of 
movemenl    for   good    roadi    In    this 
movement  large)]    financed  and 
directed    bj    the    Federal    Government;    In 
other  words,  1 1  *  *  -  realization  of  the  plan  tor 
which   the    American   Automobile    Associa- 
tion,   the   national   organisation   of   motor- 
ists with  over  two  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers, has  so  long  and  so  faithfullj   worked. 
Had    the    war   continued   thru    this    winter 
ant]   with   it   the  need   tor  increased  trans 
portation   facilities,  a  Federal  Government 
bighwaj   improvement  program  would  have 
been  an  actuality  before  next  spring. 

it  is  the  remarkable  growth  in  the  past 
eighteen  months  of  freight  transportation 
by  motor  vehicles  over  the  highways  that 
brings  the  bright  prospect  of  better  roads. 
which  will  be  of  equal  ben. .fit  to 
motor  travel.  The  excel- 
lent record  of  the  motor 
truck  in  bridging  the  sap 
between  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  needs  of 
the  nation  in  the  war 
emergency,  lias  won  over 
the  law  makers  thruout 
the  country,  from  town 
council  to  Federal  Sen- 
ate, and  made  them  advo- 
cates of  good  roads.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  we  shall  have 
nation  wide  systems  of 
improved  highways,  but 
rather  how  shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  get  them  ?  There 
are  powerful  influences 
already  bringing  pressure 
to  bear.  Among  these  is 
the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, 
which  at  last  appre- 
ciates the  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  farmers 
from  good  roads,  and  the 
United  States  Post  Office 
Department  which  needs 
these  roads  to  operate  efficiently  the  great 
fleets  of  motor  trucks  which  it  plans  to 
utilize  in  a  nation  wide  motorized  parcel 
post  service.  Then.  too.  the  various  agen- 
cies, governmental  and  otherwise,  which 
are  planning  for  the  employment  of  sol- 
diers released  from  the  army  and  the  great- 
er number  of  men  no  longer  needed  in 
munition  manufacture,  see  in  widespread 
highway  improvement  an  opportunity  to 
employ  men  by   the  tens  of  thousands. 

About  two  years  ago  Congress  took  the 
initial  step  toward  Federal  aid  for  high- 
way improvement,  the  result  of  years  of 
•effort  on  the  part  of  automobile  interests 
represented  in  the  American  Automobile 
Association.   It   set   aside    the   sum    of  $85 
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"*ni  to  be  expended  during  a   period  of 
five  iccordiug   to  a   pi  earranged  o  p 

p.. 1 1 loiiini-iit    an (4    the    tortj  eighl    stal 

pi ..  I.   -i al e  add<  'I  n  Bum  equal  to 

illotiuenl  of  Federal  monej     I  .<  u  i  nan 
i'ii    million    was   apportioned   tor   the   first 

tWO  Mi.l    not    all    of    tlii—-    amOUnl     was 

i  a  ken  bj    the  \  arioua  stat<  -    There  are  do 
official   figures  available,   but    If  there 
the  results  would  be  disappointing 

In  sharp  contrast  is  the  attitude  of  othei 

■  1 1" .M-  concerning  their  roads,  Up  to 

I'M",    the   Governmenl    oi    France   bad   ex 

pcmie, i  $31 1,000,000  m  the  construction  of 

23,756    miles    of    national    highways,    and 

allowed  eight  million  more  per  annum  for 
their    maintenance.    In    addition    it    had    en 

tributed  .'Si  16,000,000  toward  the  Improve 
i ii tii t  of  127,141  miles  of  roads  maintained 

by    the    various    depart DtS    of    France.     In 

the    live    sears    between    1!»<'!»    ami     1M1  I    the 

British  Government  appropriated  for  road 

improvement  within  the  comparatively 
small  area   of  the   British    Isles  $30,000,000, 

As  the  road  mileage  in  England,  Scotland, 

Wales  and  Ireland  is,  I'OUghly,  one-tenth 
that  of  the  United  States,  a  similar  liber- 
ality here  would  provide  annually  $60,000,- 
000  of  Federal  funds  for  road  improvement. 

The  prevailing  poor  roads  of  the  United 

States  represent  incalculable  wastefulness, 
which  is  another  of  our  national  traits.  The 
proof  of  this  in  actual  figures  is  found  in 
the  results  of  tests  recently  made  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Good  Roads'  Bureau  of  the 
California    State    Automobile    Association. 


This  single   curve  and   hardly   noticeable  grade  has  replaced  the  old  double 
curie    road    at    the    left,     on     which     there    could     never    be    heavy     travel 

These  tests,  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  of  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  of  the  University 
of  California,  were  conducted  on  different 
types  of  roads  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
pulling  power  required  to  haul  a  given  load. 
It  was  found  that  21S  pounds  of  power 
were  needed  to  pull  a  one  ton  load  on  an 
earth  road  :  on  a  macadam  road  04..'!  ;  on 
a  gravel  road  in  good  condition  81.3;  and 
on  a  concrete  road  27.(1  pounds  of  pulling 
power  moved  the.  one  ton  load  The  report 
of  these  tests  states  that  the  difference  in 
power  required  between  earth  and  concrete 
roads  represents  a  monetary  saving  in  any 
community  fully  warranting  the  cost  of  the 
latter  type  of  roads. 


Another    series  of  tests    with   dlf 
ferent    kinds    of    roads    was    made    a 

i    iime   ago    bj    a    manufacturer 

of     motor     trucks,     and      il      provides 

figures  which  an'  as  interesting  to 
motorists    as    i,.    the    operator   of   commit1 

vehicles.     A     |Uo    |lin     motor     truck 

driven   238.25   miles   thru    five   counties    in 
Michigan    fitted  with  various  recording  de 
The  average  speeds  maintained  were 

as  follows:  on  concrete  roads,  Iti  I  miles  an 
hour;  on  grave]  roads,  9.5;  and  on  dirt 
roads     I  (>  miles  an   hour.  The  -  peed   on   con 

crete  roads  was  therefore  207  per  cent  bel 

tor  than  the  speed  on  ilirl  roads,  ami  the 
latter  at  the  lime  of  the  lest  were  in  good 
condition,  Still  another  test  similar  to  the 
one  just  mentioned  showed  that  the  «aso 
line  required  to  operate  a  two  ton  truck 
ten  miles  on  a  concrete  road  was  ,,•,„.  and  a 
quarter  gallons,  while  on  a  country  dill 
load    it    was   two   gallons,   one  gill,   The    time 

required    to    e,.vcr    the    ten    miles    on    the 

concrete  surface  was  fortj  two  minutes  and 
lor  the  ten  miles  of  dirt  surface  one  hour 
and  twenty-four  minutes.  The  saving  in 
gasoline  alone  between  the  two  types  of 
road    surface    was    $1.85    with    gasoline    at 

28  7/10  cents  per  gallon.  There  are  roughly 

live  million  motor  vehicles  in  the  United 
States  and   a   thousand   miles  of  travel   each 

per  year  is  a  most  conservative  average,  "in 

this  basis  the  fuel  saving  annually  if  con- 
crete roads  were  universal  would  approxi- 
mate a  half  billion  dollars. 

The    present   status  of   highway    improve- 
ment   in    the    United    States    is    indicated    by 
the   following   statement    taken    from    a    bul 
let  in    just   issued    by    the   National    Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Resumption  of  highway 
construction  under  the  ',V<i- 
eral  Aid  Act  in  full  measure 
and  as  quickly  as  possible 
was  urged  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  a  recent 
conference  with  editors  <  f 
agricultural  journals.  About 
$75,000,000  of  unexpended 
balances  of  federal  and 
state  appropriations  for  sev- 
eral years  past  and  amounts 
allotted  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  available  for  road 
work  during  the  calendar 
year.  Next  year  there  will 
be  $20,000,000  additional 
from  federal  appropriations 
and  probably  more  from 
state  sources,  for  cooperative 
highway  improvement.  Good 
roads  are  not  only  impor- 
tant, said  Secretary  Hous- 
ton, but  furnish  worthy 
projects  on  which  unem- 
ployed !abor  may  be  engaged 
during  the  period  of  read- 
justment, and  it  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  to 
make  available  larger  appro- 
priations from  the  federal 
treasury  to  be  used  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction  with 
state   and    local   support. 

Both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  "nave 
written  to  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  favoring  the 
earliest  possible  resumption  of  highway  work. 
Senators  Bankhead  and  Smoot  have  introduced 
good  roads  bills  within  the  past  few  days. 
The  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  and  the  American  Automobile  \-se- 
ciation  have  agreed  to  support  a  bill  author- 
izing an  increased  federal  appropriation  for  an- 
other five  year  period  to  follow  the  present 
federal  Aid  Act.  The  measure  will  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  plan  giving  two  main  high- 
ways  in  each  state,  one  from  east  to  west  and 
the  other  from  north  to  south,  belli  OOBnecl 
with  corresponding  roads  in  adjoining  states. 
Canada  and  Mexico  both  desire  CO  make  trunk 
highway    connections    with    the    United    States 

One    of    the    interesting    features    of    the 
plan  of  the   United   States   Post   Office    De 
parturient  for  giving  the  nation  a  motori 
parcel   post   service  is  that   the  net   revenues 
from    this   service   shall   be   applied    to    high 
way    improvement. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 
IN  JANUARY 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

EVERY  indication  points  to  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
this  country  now  that  conditions  are 
becoming  normal  once  more.  Fanciers  re- 
port many  orders  for  breeding  stock,  and 
hundreds  of  amateurs  are  planning  to  grow 
more  chickens  this  season  than  for  several 
years  past.  It  is  probable  that  American 
poultry  keepers  will  have  to  help  restock 
the  poultry  industry  of  Pranoe  and  Belgium. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be 
an  unusual  demand  for  hatching  eggs,  day- 
old  chicks,  incubators  and  poultry  supplies 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  this  spring. 
The  wise  poultryman  will  place  his  order 
early.  It  will  be  expensive  to  start  poultry 
keeping  by  the  purchase  of  breeding  stock, 
because  cockerels  and  pullets  are  selling 
for  high  prices.  Undoubtedly  day-old  chicks 
will  cost  more  than  in  former  years,  but 
there  is  no  more  economical  way  to  make 
a  start  in  poultry  keeping  than  by  buying 
newly  hatched  chickens  and  raising  them 
in  a  brooder,  provided  that  the  chicks  can 
be  obtained  near  home  and  that  they  come 
from  a  strain  of  robust,  prolific  fowls.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  eggs  used  for  setting 
this  year  will  probably  average  much  high- 
er in  quality  than  ever  before,  because 
poultry  keepers  everywhere  have  made  a 
point  of  weeding  out  their  poor  stock. 

It  is  likely  that  many  amateurs  will  pre- 
fer to  hatch  th<ur  own  chickens  this  year, 
using  eggs  from  their  own  stock.  To  a  large 
extent  broody  hens  will  be  depended  upon, 
no  doubt.  It  is  well  enough  to  use  hens  if 
the  season  is  mild  so  that  the  birds  will  be- 
come broody  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  being 
learned,  tho.  that  early  matching  i-  v>r> 
important,  especially  with  the  larger  breeds. 
which  require  at  least  six  months  for  de- 
velopment. It  is  only  by  using  an  incubator 
that  one  ran  be  certain  of  getting  out  his 
chickeni  by  the  last  of  March,  unless  he 
i  large  Dumber  of  hens. 
If  you  are  going  to  order  an  incubator, 
give  the  matter  considerable  study  b'-fore 
you  make  ;i  choice.  You  can  usually  get 
■  accurate  information  as  to  the  best 
make-  by  writing  to  your  State  College. 
You  are  advised  not  to  buy  a  machine 
holding  less  than  a  hundred  eggs,  unless 
yon  are  a  fancier  and  raising  poultry  for 
exhibition.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  at  ;ill 
unle--  you  have  ;i  suitable  place  for  oper- 
ating it — a  cellar  or  a  room  where  a  imi 
form  temperature  can  be  obtained,  and 
where  the  ventilation  will  be  good.  If  the 
machine  i-  to  be  in  the  cellar,  get  perrnis- 
from  your  Insurance  company. 
I-  i    common    thing    t<.    find    fowls 

afflicteri  with  scaly  l«g    ,,t  tin     leason.  The 

Ohio    Experiment.    Station    ha-    been    trying 

out  remedie  ,  arid  bai  obtained  good 

from    two,   which  are  given   below: 

Mi  Oil  of  caraway,  one  put;  lard  or 

ine,  four  parts 
(2)   Floor    of    Hulfur,    one    drain,    car- 
bonate   of    potash,    twenty    grain    .    lard    of 
r,'    one  half  ouni <■ 

formed  by  the  mit. 
the  leg*  of  the  f',  ■  i      bould  be    oftened  by 

iking     the     feet     ;ind     legi     Hi     Warm     V. 
for    -<  .<ral    minute-.    Then    a    portion    of    tin- 

be  removed,  and  the  mite  killer 
applied    '  bould   be   taken    not    t<.   in 

bird-    I;  il  .    legl    into   a    flock, 

an   the    trouble  nitted    from 

bird    to   a  not  h<       B  ful    thai    the 

tOO    tightly   even 
I  air    in    ;i  tei  nd.i  n''-    i      of    tbe 

nrmo  t   important 


Rarcttr  hlade  magntfieV 
liiai)  time i 


Don't  Let  Your  Razor 
Abuse  Your  Face 

THE  cutting  edge  of  every  razor — "ordinary"  or  "safety" — consists  of 
microscopic  teeth.  Magnified  1000  times  these  teeth  look  like  the  teeth  of 
a  cross-cut  saw.     See  illustration  above. 

Now.  rust  forms  on  these  teeth.  This  makes  the  blade  dull — makes  it  "pull" 
and  hurt  your  face. 

You  don't  wipe  any  "safety"  or  "ordinary"  razor  blade  dry  enough  to  prevent 
this  "surface  rusting."  Apply  3-in-One  shaving  oil  before  and  after  shaving. 
3-in-One  positively  prevents  rust  on  any  metal. 

This  is  the  way  to  have  a  perfect  shave :  Moisten  your  thumb  and  forefinger 
with  a   few  drops  of  3-in-One.     Draw  razor  blade  between  them. 
Then,  if  an  "ordinary"  razor,  strop  in  the  usual  way.  first  putting 
a  few  drops  on  the  strop.     You'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
keen  edge  that  comes  so  quickly  and  shaves  so-  perfectly. 

After  shaving,  be  sure  to  repeat  the  oiling.  That  will  absolute- 
ly jirevent  any  rust  forming  between  shaves.  3-in-One  makes  the 
razor  slip  over  the  face  "slick  and  smooth.''  Also  prevents  the 
soap  from  burning  or  smarting  after  even  a  close  shave.  3-in-One 
shaving  oil   has   a    delicate,   agreeable   odor. 

You  can  get  3-in-One  at  any  good  drug,  hardware  or  general 
store.  East  <if  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  10c,  25c  and  50c  in 
bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE  3-IN-ONE  FOR  YOU 

A  postal  will  bring:  you  a  penerous  free  sample.  Also  the  scientific 
"Razor  Saver"  circular.  Write  this  very  day  and  prove  these  things  for 
your  own   self. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  UR.     Broadway  New  York 


Bronze  MemorialTablets 


Designs.  Estimates,  Illustrated  Booklet. Free 
Jno.Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 

550  West  27  ^Street.  New  York  City 


ORDER  EARLY 
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MAKE  EVERY  SEED  COUNT  AND 
LET  PAPER  POTS  HELP  YOU 

START  YOUR  GARDEN  INDOORS 

l'ir  100  Per  10(10 

2x2  size— far  all  small  Plant! $  .75  $6.00 

4  x  .>■ i  Peal  only 1.00  6.00 

:i  x  v.i/i — l'i  I aloes.  Melons.  Cucumbers*  etc...  1.25  6.50 

4  x  )  size  — lor  Com,  Beans,  etc 1.50  7  (JO 

EVERY  SEED  MEANS  A  PLANT 

THE  CLOCHE  CO.      37  Warren  St..  New  York  City 

Puone  2749  Barclay 


V- ^Morris  Nurseries! j 


Before  plnrinjj  nnv  order 
gel  mm  l;it<-  catalog  of 
evergreens,     hedge     plants, 

1 1 1 ii 1 1 .•  i   .       n 
ihadi   i "  i   ,  and  the  best  (ri 
<  rerything     in     large     and 

vv<  have 
pei  ii  ito(  i'  foi  pi  mi'  plant- 
ing ( '•■  i  i he  v.i i  i'ii.  |  > •  1 1 
pay  for,  ,ii  right  prices,  with 
fad  di  aling.  Oui  greati  I 
can  i  to  ■  nil  ft uit  trees 
true  i"  n  '"ii  ( latalog  ha  i 
lr'  i|>fui    suggestions. 

VV  illi      I  I ,  i     1 1     I 

TMF.  MORRIS  NURSERIES 
ll..«  802.       Wesl  Chester.  Pa. 
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RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  CLOUCESTER.MASS. 
who  also  make  and  guarantee 
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Look  for    the  dealer   who 
h*»  this  sign  in  his  window 


when  you  want  Yale 

Builders'   Hardware 

Yd-      Bufldm*      Hardware 

—  t!. 

1  ale 
1  D         I  -;lit 

.irk.. 

The   Yale  &   Towne  Mfg.   Co. 

9  East  40th   Street.    New    York  City 

'  li,l  L.ike  Street 
Cana..  u*uc  UJ.  at.  dttuuincs.Ont. 


YALE> 


Da—   _ 

JS^k^r  I*  vti  ro-i-  lunhes.oa  own  root:*,  fur  every ■ 

vliir.'.  Plant  any  time.    Old  favorites 

iiuJucw  and  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 

world's  prodoeUona.     "Dlngta 

Roses"  known  as  the  hest  fur  47 

y  guaranteed 

anywhere  in_U.S.    Write  for  a 

copy  of 

Oar/New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture" 

for  1918.  Its  FREE. 
Illustrates  wonderful  "Dingee  Hoses" 
-^  in  natural  colors.  It's  raoro  than  a  catalog; 
—  —it's  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  Bower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Describes  over  1000  varie- 
ties of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Edition  limited.  Established  1350.  70  Greenhouses. 
THE  DINGEE  <t  CONARD  CO.,  Box  131.   West  Grove,  Pa. 


VIC  KS 


and  FLORAL    GXJI^^E/ 


FOR> 

i9i9 


£E    *""  Several  New  Features.""  WRITE  TODAY 

Based   on   our  experience   as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America 
550  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow 
ing  section.    Our  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  informa- 
tion about  planting,  etc.  —  an  invaluable   aid   to  a 
successful  garden.     Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits. 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is   yours,  ab- 
solutely free. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK'S   SONS 

13  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 


CHICKENS  SICK?  isa  'tii.S&S: 

Limberneck,    Sorehead,    etc.,    the    best    remedy    is 
always  GERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  post- 
paid  with    5   book   poultry   library   free. 
CEO    H.  LEE  CO     Deot.  720  Omaha,  Neb. 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

T\ON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  Bay-.  "Sendme 
*-f  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  «old  rin*?  on  10  days'  free 
trial."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it 
comea  merely  deposit  $4  7iS  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
It  from  a  diamond,  send  it  bach.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  It 
—send  us  $2.5C  a  month  until  £18-76  has  been  paid. 

WHtP  Tilda  V  Se.n£  yoa,r  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
IMUC  *  """J  solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish 
t.adles'  or  men's).     Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 

Harold LachmanCo. 1 12N.  Michigan  Av.,LX-pt,   M8i  Chicago 

lUUIa^UJtlllU UlLBiilUUllllilii |  .»^wA( 
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The  Bast  in  the  War 

4  C^N    ti    autserortentlich /'     <  li     i--    as. 
I—*  traordinarj  »     laid    Von    der    Golta, 
referring   to   England's   public  acknowledg 
menl  of  defeat 

/  \  it  u in  i  inn  i  "  ill  is  unheard  of 
declared  the  equally  astonished  Wangen- 
liiiui." 

This  extract  from  Imboaaador  \iorgen- 
thuu'a  Story  is  typical  of  the  German  offl 
cial  mind  as  disclosed  in  Mr,  Morgenthau'i 
exceptionally  interesting  narrative  of  liis 
diplomatic  activities  in  Constantinople  dur- 
ing the  fateful  years  1913  1918,  The  British 
Government's  frank  admission  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gallipoli  defeal  was  so  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  German  statecrafl  thai 
Von  der  Golts  and  Wangenheim  could  only 
conclude  it  was  a  clever  bil  of  "higher 
strategy"  to  mask  some  other  design,  Of  the 
dark,  underground  channels  of  Turkish 
diplomacy,  Bhot  thru  with  German  intrigue, 
the  author  presents  a  story  which  simply 
must  in-  read,  as  he  also  draws  strong  char- 
acteristic portraits  of  Talaat,  Bnver  and 
Djemal :  Wangenheim,  Von  der  Goltz  and 
l.iiiian  Sanders's  principals  iu  the  German- 
Turkish  Alliance. 

Excellent  character  studies  of  Alexander 
III.  William  II,  Nicholas  LI  and  the  Czar- 
ina are  contained  in  Recollections  of  </  Rus- 
atari  Diplomat,  by  Eugene  de  Schelking,  to- 

gether  With  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  many 

Russian.  Austrian  and  German  notables 
whose  names  have  figured  prominently  in 
European  diplomacy.  There  is  also  an  illu- 
minating "inside"  view  of  the  disastrous 
condition  of  the  Russian  Government  under 
Nicholas  II.  the  author  giving  fourteen 
causes  which  precipitated  the  revolution. 
William  II  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  all  sure  of  German-American  devotion 
to  him,  as  the  following  quotation  shows : 

You  do  not  know  my  Germans.  When  they 
are  in  America  they  drink  beer  as  usual  and 
sing  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein."  They  have  on 
the  walls  of  their  houses  pictures  of  my  .grand- 
father, of  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  But  you  will 
not  often  find  my  portrait,  and  in  political  mat- 
ters  they   have  become  thoro   Yankees. 

Quite  a  long  way  back  in  the  war  we 
noted  in  these  columns  the  benevolent  plan 
of  certain  European  authors  to  attach 
Palestine  to  the  United  States.  It  was  then 
thought  Washington  statesmen  would  feel 
greatly  flattered  by  being  custodians  of 
the  Holy  Places,  tho  warned  of  considerable 
trouble  likely  to  go  with  the  honor.  Now 
Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany  is  back  with  the 
same  suggestion  in  his  America  Fare  the 
Near  East.  Mr.  Rihbany.  however,  puts 
forward  the  argument  that  by  shouldering 
the  burden  of  Palestine,  America  would 
"sanctify  herself"  to  the  end  of  lifting  na- 
tional burdens  everywhere,  a  kind  of  pen- 
ance, we  take  it,  for  some  few  sins  we  may 
possess.  He  further  opinions  that  in  smooth- 
ing out  trouble  in  Palestine  we  shall  learn 
how  to  settle  our  racial  problems  at  home. 
At  any  rate,  one  is  imprest  with  the  novel 
idea  of  piling  one  trouble  on  another  to 
get  quit  of  both. 

The  royal  dedication  of  Mrs.  Will  Gor- 
don's Roumania  seems,  as  is  often  the  case, 
to  lay  the  author  under  an  embargo  to  pre- 
sent her  cause  all  aglow  with  every  virtue. 
No  doubt  the  Rumanians  fought  valiantly 
against  the  Austro-lierinans  and  heroically 
suffered  privation,  but  that  the  Rumanians 


more  angelic  than  other  nations  is  open 
to  question.  Neither  doe.  their  Latin  origin 
run  in  so  pure  o  strain  b  Mi  Gordon 
would  hate  ns  bleieve,  other  author,  hav 
Ing  asserted  it  rests  on  Intermarriage  with 
but  a  few  Roman  soldiers,  still,  historically 
and  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  Mrs. 
Gordon  adds  considerably  to  currant  in 
formation  regarding  Rumania 

lata    Minor,  by  Walter  A    I  law  ley,  falls 
Into  the  historical  and  archaeological  i 

Of  travel  literature,  tho  here  ami  there  the 
leader  will  Bad  charming  hits  of  descrip 
lion.  To  iln'  student  of  the  past  of  Asia 
Minor,  therefore,  more  than  its  Involved 
political  present,  the  author  has  produced  a 
valuable    library    work.    Many    illustrations. 

st/ine  of  remote  places,  add  to  its  worth. 

Ambassador  ttorg«nthau'»  Story,  by  Henry 
Morgentbau.    Doubleday,    I  .  .  \ .-, ,. 

ollsetions  o)  a  Russian  Dippmat,  by  Eugene 
dc    Schelking.    Macmlllan    Co.    $2,50,    Amsi 

Save  the  Near  East,  by  Abraham  Mitrie  Rih- 
bany. Beacon  Press.  $1.  Rumania,  l.y  Mrs. 
Will  Cordon.  John  Lane  Co  Laid    tftnor, 

by    Walter   A.    Hawley.    John    Lane   Co.    $3.50. 

Another  Book  of  Hate 

THERE  have  been  several  studies  in  the 
psychology  of  bate  during  the  past 
year,  notably  that  unpleasant  novel  by  .1 
customarily  pleasant  author,  "  Foe- Far  re  II," 
by  Quiller  Couch.  The  Spinners,  by  Eden 
Phillpotts.  has  the  morbid  theme  of  an 
illegitimate  son's  savage  hatred  for  his  re- 
pentant father.  The  background  of  the 
tragedy  is  a  mill  town  where  spinning  is 
the  community  occupation,  and  no  one  can 
describe  the  processes  of  an  industry  with 
such  accuracy  and  artistry  as  Mr.  Phill- 
potts. The  machines  spin  their  webs  before 
our  very  eyes,  and  the  human  servants 
of  the  hurrying  spindles  live  and  speak. 
love  and  hate,  as  real  personages.  Like 
them  or  not,  the  workers  who  people  his 
pages  are  no  abstractions,  but  vital  flesh 
and  blood.  They  are  less  humorous  in  speech 
than  is  usual  with  the  author's  creations  ; 
the  story  begins  with  the  funeral  of  the 
mill  master,  and  ends  under  the  grim  sha- 
dow of  a  crime,  ami  there  are  few  alle- 
viating spots  of  light  from  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  the  genial  rustics  who  delighted 
us  in  previous  novels. 

The  Spinners,   by   Eden    Phillpotts.    Macmillan 
Co.  SI. 

Tales  of  Our  Navy 

ON  every  hand  one  hears  tributes  to-  the 
American  Navy  and  its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Great  War.  These  praises 
come  from  our  own  statesmen  anil  from 
those  of  the  Allies,  especially  the  English. 
Rut  when  the  public  asks  for  details  of 
this  great  achievement  it  gets  little  or  no 
reply.  "The  Great  Silent  Service."  as  Ad 
miral  Eberle  has  called  the  United  States 
fleet,  seemed  destined,  among  all  the  pub- 
licity of  our  military  prowess,  to  remain  a 
silent  service. 

Lawrence    l'erry.    however,    in   Our    \art/ 
in  the  War,  shows  the  work  of  the   Am. 

can  Navy  that  started  with  the  entrance 

of  this  country  into  the  war      the  work  over 

here  of  sending  from  our  harbors  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  ships  on  their  silent,  dark 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  the  work  of  the 
American     fleet     in     European     waters,     the 

work    of   convoying,    fighting,    shipbuilding 
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and  recruiting.  Mr.  Perry  begins  with  the 
condition  of  the  navy  before  the  war,  and 
traces  its  achievement  in  all  these  branches. 
Nor  does  he  forget  to  tell  about  the 
Marines,  the  Naval  Aviators,  and  the 
Camouflage  Corps.  The  volume  is  not  only 
intensely  interesting,  but  also  of  a  decided 
informative   value. 

In  Clear  the  Decks.'  by  "Commander." 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  part  of  the  service 
assigned  to  each  individual.  The  book  might 
be  classified  as  half  narrative  and  half 
"navy  catalogue."  for  it  describes  the  work 
and  life  on  board  of  the  seaman  from  his 
first  enlistment,  thru  his  academy  days  at 
Annapolis,  to  his  retirement  after  having 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  admiral.  It  is  full  of 
information  for  those  who  would  follow  the 
sea.  and  for  others  it  is  enjoyable  on  ac- 
count of  its  enthusiasm  and  good  style. 

Another  valuable  book,  dealing  with 
sea  power  and  naval  strategy,  is  Mahun  on 
Naval  Warfare,  containing  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Rear-Admiral  Alfred  T. 
Mahan.  with  an  introduction  by  Allan 
Westcott,  instructor  at  the  United  States 
Navai  Academy. 

Our  Navy  in  the  War,  by  Lawrence  Perry. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.  Clear  the 
Decks!  by  "Commander."  J.  B.  Lippineott  & 
Co.  SI. 50.  Mohan  on  Naval  Warfare,  edited 
by    Allan    Westcott.    Little,    Brown    &    Co.    $2. 

A  Shadow  Picture 

THE  events  of  a  single  night,  from  6 
p.  m.  until  the  next  morning,  in  a  sor- 
did house,  framed  by  a  dingy  suburb  of 
darkest  London,  are  the  substance  of  a 
perfect  work  of  art.  Nocturne  is  so  com- 
plete, so  much  the  stuff  that  life  is  made 
of.  that  Pa.  Jenny.  Emmy  and  Alf  become 
our  acquaintances  in  the  short  space  we 
meet  them.  Alf.  the  inimitable,  is  the  es- 
sence of  Cockneydom.  yet  he  is  a  real  man. 
with  his  own  need  for  love  and  happiness 
altho  too  clumsy   to  express  it  acceptably 


to  the  vivid  Jenny.  The  sordid  squabbles 
of  the  sisters:  their  genuine,  underlying 
affection  for  each  other;  the  "fatigued 
grayness"  of  their  lives  in  millinery-shops 
and  kitchen:  the  care  of  Pa  with  his  par 
alyzed  body  and  vacant  mind:  their  love 
affairs,  so  far  from  their  ideal,  yet  con- 
taining a  haunting  happiness,  not  perfect, 
but  the  best  life  offered  them:  all  blend  in 
a   nocturne   unforgettably   strange  and   sad. 

Nocturne,    by    Frank    Swinnerton.    George    H. 
Doran   Co.   $1.40. 

Industrial  Democracy  Next 

WE  fought  the  war  for  ideals  of 
political  democracy.  Once  these  ideals 
are  realized,  even  tho  inadequately,  we  must 
go  on  to  democratize  other  phases  of  our 
national  life,  and,  chiefly,  industry  which, 
more  and  more,  is  becoming  the  decisive 
factor  in  our  state  policies. 

Cooperation  is  the  next  step  in  the  world-sweep 
of  democracy.  We  cannot  long  continue  to  be 
satisfied  to  exalt  democracy  in  the  political  realm 
and  ignore  it  in  the  industrial  world.  Capitalism 
means  autocracy  prevails  in  industry.  .  .  .  Co- 
operation means  business  and  industry,  trade 
and  commerce,  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
It  is  the  most  democratic  thing  in  the  world, 
thoroly  and  truly  democratic — and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  cooperative  societies  have  proved 
democracy  possible  in  the  economic  field. 

Mr.  Harris's  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  He  first  indicts  the  present  system 
of  economic  distribution,  then  shows  that 
all  the  evils  of  this  system  may  be  traced 
to  the  one  fundamental  cause  of  eompeti 
tion  for  pi-ofit.  The  Rochdale  plan  of  co- 
operative buying  which  is.  tho  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  old,  the  best  cooperative 
scheme,  is  then  considered,  and  finally  there 
is  given  a  comprehensive  tho  concentrated 
account  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
.t  may  be  worked  out  in  this  country. 

Cooperation:    the   Hope    of   the   Consumer,   by 
Emeroson    P.    Harris.    Macmillan    Co.    $2. 
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in  it.  Which  will  he  the  way.  I  think,  when 
we  come  to  our  senses  permanently. 

A  my  two  uncle-  were  bachelors  they 
were  still  among  the  gallants,  and  must  go 
out.  like  the  young  folk,  to  make  their 
share   of   the    calls.    "To    be    sure.*'    said    the 

little  mother,  "you  owe  it  to  the  world : 
and  indeed,  the  world  will  get  its  dues  from 
you."    Vet   yon    n'ed    not    go    till    after    din- 

Now,    my    Uncle    George    had    once 

fought    in    the   glorious    Revolution,    and    he 

irai  a-  brave  aa  if  he  had  afterward  had  a 

wife:    for   who    knew    then    what    might    be  V 

I        lie   then   was   young.   Ah.   but    I    will 

not   now  lift  the  veil,  and   tell  yon  the   whys 

the  wherefores.  There  is  much  history 

that    ought    to    be    hid.     indeed,    thej-r.    i-    too 
much   of  it   that    should   never   be   told.    "I 
but     gossip;     it     i-<     not     history     at     all. 

Truly  WC  were  pfoud  of  him  in  those  days, 
with    his    grand    uniform,    taking    him    bfl 

to  ith.    Then     he    forgot    all    his 

crotchets,  and  his  aches,  and  became  a  full 

ttan  and  a  good  one  He  wa  talwait.  and 
a    !>■  v   inch  of  him.    While   the   little 

mother  dusted  him  well,  my  Uncle  Platl 
put   on  it   satin   stock,   and   collar 

thai  came  op  before  tie-  eai      and  :■  coal 

that   carne   well   down   over   bin  StOUt   Calves, 

then   a   tall  "ilk   hat     Ah.   but  you  should 

n  him  '  it  was  plain  that  they  were 

id     of     each     other.      I'.ut     Ihi    .     Colonel 

.id    not   confess    "Indeed         lid 

he    to    my    Uncle    Piatt,    "come   on,    What 

prancing!"     Then      the     two 

hed  off. 

Whey,'    hut  i  George's   sword 

hnd   forgotten    it     place,   by   bis   Hide,   and 


just  then  suddenly  went  in  between  his 
legs.  Yes,  it  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
Stiffness,  and  sent  him  ten  feet  into  the 
snow  bank.  My  Uncle  Piatt  had  him  by 
one  leg,  pulling  him  out.  and  at  the  same 
time  crossing  himself.  For  during  the  last 
forty-two,  or  it  might  be  forty-three  hours, 
he   had   been   a   Catholic.    I'.ut   -ay    what    you 

will  of  it,  my  Uncle  George  came  out  of 
the  mistake  with  great  dignity.  His  mili- 
tary bearing  was  immediately  resumed, 
with  an  added  touch  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington :    and    he   marched    oil',    every    inch    a 

Revolutionary    soldier.    "Truly."    said    my 

little   mother,   as   she    looked   admiringly   out 
of    tin-    door,    "truly,    those    wt-rr    soldiers! 
We    have    none    such     in    these    days.     V. au- 
la   t    war    was    no    war    at    all:    and    its    gen 
erals     were      were  "     and     she     made     a 

g<    lure. 

I    must    have    my    Ciicles    George    and 

Platl  to  go  on  making  their  calls  alone, 
for,  indeed,  who  of  us  saw  them?  I'.ut  at 
night  I  will  not  deny  that  we  both  saw  ami 
heard  them.  In  those  days  there  were  side- 
boards; and  the  temperance  reform  did  not 
have  it  all  its  own  way.  I'.ut  it  was  com 
ing,  and  the  sideboards  were  going;  and 
the  little  mother  and  our  glorious  father, 
they    were   total    abstainers. 

"Ptoh!"  aid  the  little  mother,  "can  you 
never  he  tru-ted  with  yourselves?  "Pis  a 
hame  that  a  man  hall  turn  himself  into 
a  fool!"  And  she  bundled  the  hilarious 
collide  ,,f|  t„  bed.  "New  leaf,  indeed'"  she 
said  to  herself;  "  'tiM  a  wretched  old,  dried 
Dp   leaf.    I    would    rather  see  some  of  the  old 

leaves  destroyed  " 
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Heroes  of  Aviation 

By 

Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs 
Writit   un   .1 .  m 

In  liU  new  book.  Mr.  Priggs  gives  the 
authentic  story  ot  all  the  most  Umoui 
Alh  :d    Aces. 

lu.-    ium    time    the    compute    >i<>i  v 
I  ill.-, 

h     Im  luded     Rockwell,     Prince,     \t. 
Connell,   Chapman,    rhaw,    u.iii  and   l.uf- 
-   .  .-ii   in  detail, 

Mint    of    the 

Storks,     v     :t,    the    mod     r:n -,    Baca 

ilrllle     iri     rrance,    oi    which    Guynemer 

Included  in  the  book  is  a  chapter  giv- 
ing a  list  of  the  Aces  of  all  nations  and 
their    victories. 

$1.50  net.    At  all  Booksellers 
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-  n  i,    it,.-    |,iil|.ii    fee)    it-,    i  nil  mill  i     i  »m. 
bildren  is  tl  fat  ional  A 

ii  o(  •  '..mm.  i  ce  and  I  tabor    consist  mi; 
ol  those  business  interests  more  01   lesi  da 
'.•lit   ..ii    the   liquor    Interests,    and   one 
..f   id   allied   and   mora   01    leas   controlled 
bai  been  the  <  lerman  Ameri- 
Alliam  a!    ir    ir&a,    foi    Inatanca,    the 
money    arnica    financed    the   Gt 
i    in  \iu.  1 1.  .in    Alliance    thru    the    camou> 
fiage  .(  the   National  Aaaociation  of  Com- 
ini'iir   ami    Labor    and   one   "i    the   chit  I 
activities    of    the    German  American    Alli- 
uiuf  was  the  fighting  "i  prohibition. 

ir  uas  by  a  tax  ..f  ao  manj  cents  par 
barrel  of  beer,  amounting  to  upward  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  that  the  brewers 
lupported  the  German-American  Alliance 
which  fought  prohibition  for  than  concen- 
trating the  national  resources  of  the  liquor 
[ntereata   on   any    vulnerable   localitj    they 

<t s..   tu   attack.   Tbeee    facta  n ml   others 

equally  startling)  while  they  have  n hred 

little  attention)  can  be  verified  In  detail  by 
an  examination  of  the  report  on  the  German 
American  Alliance  of  the  recent  Benate 
[nveatigating  Committee  and  by  the  two 
volumes,  "The  Breweries  in  Texas  Poli- 
tics," by  the  recent  published  statements 
of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  Alien  Enemy  Prop- 
erty Custodian,  ami  other  evidence.  Many 
who  know  that  there  is  a  strong  local  in- 
fluence of  the  saloon  in  politics,  such  as  in 
local    political    bodies    like    Tammany    Hall. 

do  not  realize  bow  this  corrupt  influence 
has  been  organized  witli  typical  German 
brains  ami  cunning  thruout  the  nation, 
just  as  few  people  realize  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  prohibition  in  England 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England 
bad  been  induced  years  ago  by  liquor  in- 
terests to  invest  in  brewery  stock.  Thus 
the  New  York  Mail,  recently  found  to  be 
German  controlled,  fought  prohibition  al- 
tbo  the  personal  convictions  of  its  editors 
were  in  favor  of  prohibition.  All  sorts  of 
business  relations  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
propaganda  or  terrorizing.  A  Michigan 
manufacturer,  who  sent  me  a  telegram 
favoring  national  prohibition,  afterward 
informed  me  that  he  was  immediately  boy- 
cotted by  those  customers  who  were  in  th  ! 
liquor  interest  or  under  their  control. 
Again,  the  fact  that  union  made  cigars  arc 
sold  chiefly  in  saloons  has  created  an  alli- 
ance between  the  tobacco  interests  and  the 
liquor  interests,  so  that  tobacco  workers 
and  those  labor  leaders  whrc  have  come 
from  their  ranks,  like  Mr.  Gompers,  are 
usually  to  be  found  against  prohibition 
altho  labor  as  a  whole  is  largely,  if  not 
mostly,  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

Only  national  prohibition  can  and  will 
prevent  this  national  mobilization  of  the 
liquor  forces  in  local  battles  where  the 
anti-liquor  forces  cannot  be  so  well  mobil- 
ized ;  and  national  prohibition  alone  can 
and  will  destroy  the  United  States  Brew- 
ers' Association  and  its  ramifications,  by 
cutting  off  its  nutriment.  As  soon  as  na- 
tional prohibition  is  effected,  especially  if 
constitutional,  the  most  gigantic  and  insi- 
dious influence  in  our  political  and  social 
life,  our  chief  "invisible  government"  will 
be  as  dead  as  the  Spanish  Armaria  and 
with  it  will  wither  much  organized  politi- 
cal corruption.  So  far  from  introducing 
corruption  and  disrespect  for  law  national 
prohibition  will  reduce  these  evils  greatly 
by  killing  their  organization.  Resurrection 
can  never  occur  because  it  would  cost  too 
much  money  and  nobody  would  have  a 
financial  interest  in  furnishing  the  money. 
The  constitutional  amendment,  once  passed, 
can  never  be  repealed.  Thirty-six  states  can 
never   be   induced    to  vote   for   repeal.    The 


irrevocability    ..i    the   step   will   show   the 
brewers   the   bopelt     d<         i    further   light 
ing.  The  liquor  question  will  then  be  tattled 

because    the    liquor    men    will    be    put    out    of 

I. ii    in.  Il      P/ill     never     be     settled     before. 

The    same    principle    applies    tu    (his    w.ulare 

military   warfare,  namely,  thai 

permanent  peace  comes  after  the  surrender 

of   the   fin  in  \    I.. i  .  .       ami    nol    In  |,,i  ,- 

Many  reason  thai  if  local  prohibition 
fails  in  some  localities  national  prohibition 
would  certainly  tail  in  at  least  tie.  I  locali- 
ties and  also  in  others.  Hut  they  should 
reason  that  if  local  prohibition  succeeds  in 
some  place-,  national  prohibition  would 
Micceeil    in    I  hose    places   and   also   in    others. 

It  is  unsafe  to  reason  by  analogy,  Many 
people  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  enforce 

ability  as  tlm  lliey   would  he  the  same  under 
national     prohibition     as     under     local     pro 
hibilion.    Hut    they    will    be    Immensely    les- 
sened. National  prohibition  will  have  Intro- 
duced  ■••n   unprecedented   condition;    for   it 

will  have  given  the  QOUp  de  t/riin-  to  organ- 
ized liquor.  The  liquor  forces  will  collapse 
like  a  house  of  cards.  The  teachings  of 
modern  science  will  be  accepted  without 
further  contest,  the  needs  ol  industry  and 
labor  will  be  regarded.  The  ideals  of  work, 
efficiency    and    health    as    well    as    of    moral 

sentiment  will  nourish  while  conservatism 
will  help  prohibition  as  much  as  it  now  re- 
sists it. 

Evasion  also  will  be  far  more  difficult.  A 
brewery  is  like  a  city  on  a  hill.  It  cannot 
be  hid.  It  is  too  large.  In  prohibition  states 
there  are  no  breweries  tho  there  are  small 
hidden  saloons  dispensing  the  products  of 
the  breweries  «of  wet  states.  Prohibition  will 
eliminate  these  breweries  instantly.  With- 
out great  breweries  anywhere  in  the  Unit  d 
States  there  can  scarcely  be  many  success- 
ful saloons,  however  small. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  prohibi- 
tion is  really  a  national,  not  a  local,  ques- 
tion because  the  liquor  interest  is  nation- 
ally organized  and  because  national  prohi- 
bition, for  several  reasons,  can  succeed 
where  local  prohibition   would  fail. 

The  prohibition  movement  rests  on  a 
solid  basis.  It  is  not  a  mushroom  growth 
due  to  the  war  and  most  of  the  successes 
of  prohibition  were  achieved  before  the 
war.  Nor  is  the  movement  for  prohibition 
today  primarily  an  emotional  movement. 
It  rests  rather  on  the  cold-blooded  calcula- 
tions of  the  scientist,  the  statistician,  the 
economist,  the  public  health  officer,  the  in- 
dustrial manager   and   the  military   expert. 

To  the  conservative,  who  has  not  fol- 
lowed or  understood  the  prohibition  move- 
ment and  who  cannot  .decipher  the  hand- 
writing, which  he  begins,  in  a  dazed  way, 
to  see  on  the  wall,  the  movement  seems  an 
enigma.  To  actually  wipe  liquor  off  the 
map  seems  to  his  unimaginative  mind  as 
impracticable  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Chinese  opium  traffic  seemed  a  generation 
ago  or  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed 
before    the    Civil    War. 

But  these  same  conservatives  will  see 
it  all  clearly  after  it  has  all  unfolded. 
They,  being  by  nature  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, will  then,  themselves,  help  make  law- 
enforcement  easy.  When,  therefore,  the 
doom  of  liquor  is  finally  and  formally 
sealed  by  the  ratification  of  the  thirty-sixth 
state,  the  last  obstacle  to  prohibition  anil  its 
enforcement  will  have  vanished.  The  senti- 
ment for  making  prohibition  prohibit  will 
be  universal  (except  among  drug  addicts), 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  sentiment 
against  it  will  have  ceased,  and  the  soun  I 
teachings  of  scientific,  industrial  and  tnili 
tary  experts  will  be  generally  accepted  aiu. 
applied. 
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THE      INDEPENDENT 


Memory 
fc  the  Basis 

Of  All 
f(nowledaA 


The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.     I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,    facts, 
fig-ures.  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to     concentrate,     develop    self  -  control, 
overcome     bashfulness,     think    on     your  I 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  [ 
The     result   of    20  years'  experience  de-  I 
eloping-  memories  of  thousands. 

W'a-i  +  A  T/.il*0    f°r   free   booklet   "Row  to  I 
rite   lOday    Remember"    and    Copy 
■y  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  m 
"How  To  Speak  In  Public. 


ghted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FREE  book,  '" 


Dickson  School  of  Memory.  1404  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  \)\. 


SPANISH.  FRENCH 
-ITAdAN.E  T<~ 


NCU ACES  WSR& 

ON    ALL    PHONOGRAPHS 


"Like  learning  a  tune—and  as  easy .'  *  Our  Disc  Records] 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

'  War  bas  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those  who 
know  languages.  Prepare  now  to  belter  your  position  or  in- 
crease rour  business.  Used  and  recommended  by  educators 
in  leadine  colleges.  Write  for  Ho-,  -  let  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
975  Putnam  Bldg.  2  W.  45th  Street.  N.  Y. 


JE  A  BANKER 


w 

I     Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profes- 

V       ;on  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 

^^^J      and  women.        Send  at  once  for  free  book,     "  How    to 

^^^^        Become  a  Banker,"  by  Edgar  G.  ALCORN,  President 

American  School  of  Bankins.    23  McLene  Bide..  Columbus.  O. 


►/Newcastle 

FOR  hardy,  vigorous,  free-blooming 
rose-plants  get  Roses  of  New  Castle. 
Grown  on  their  own  roots  in  fertile  soil. 
Wc  are  expert  rose  growers  with  a  life- 
time of  experience  back  of  us.    Every 
desirable  rose  in  cultivation  Included 
In  our  highly  select  list— an  immense 
stock  at  right  prices.  Out  rose  book  for 
1018,  "Roses  of  New  Castle,  "  is  a  complete 
book  on  rose  culture.  Contains  Information 
and  advice  that  will  help  you.    Elaborately 
printed  In  colors.      Send    today  for    your 
copy— a  postal  will  do.   Address 

HELLEEEEOB.CO.Eox  131  HewCutU.Ind. 

"I  Would  Not  Part 
withitfor$10,000 

writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  cus- 
tomer. 'Worth  more  than  a  farm/'says 
another.  So  testify  over  100,000  Men 
and  Women  v.  ho  have  worn  it. 

The  Natural  Body  Brace 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure.  Brings 
act,  health,  strength  and  pep. 

Conserve  Your  Life.     Keep  Yourself  Fit. 

=icen  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs; 
." 'i  abdomen;  straighten*  shoulders; 

-  '■<     .,  r>j[*t lire     etc 
i.oth  MM*.     Writ*  V*Uty  for  illiutrati-d  I**,. 
«NB«T>t  Mark  ar.-l  o.jr  vry  liUral  ?>••   trial    i,r',[,',   it,.,r, 

Natural     body  ^£2,  Col 

231  Itaah   VMv.  .  Kan. 


What  ' :    '-.  ,    fi<  Hon, 

Ids,  available  f<w  BOOK  a 

thei    '.i    not    we    will 
tb«    Look    will    be 

I  iption.      I  'it  i..\<<\    your    <  h\iy. 

Mlllia  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

•U    Curl  Slr«-«-l.   ftoxton.    Vlnnn 


How  to  U»e  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics 

/     JVM  B      ill: 

•  will  b«  iem  l'"-. 
rhe    If  nt,    1  19    W     40tl,    Si.,    N.   Y. 


NURSING    THE   HOUSE 
PLANTS 


root 


(Continued  from  page  27) 
so     us     properly     to     harden      the 


new  growth,  other  flowering  plants 
of  the  poinsettia  <>r  heather  type  are 
of  little  value  to  the  home  after  they  have 
finished   flowering. 

Most  of  the  foliage  plants  such  as  ken- 
tias,  rubbers,  draceneas,  pandanus  and 
other  types  usually  referred  to  as  palms. 
are  moisture  lovers.  Their  native  habitat 
is  the  tropics,  and  under  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  the  dwelling  they  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  various  insect  pests,  but  more 
particularly  red  spider.  Sponging  of 
the  foliage  at  weekly  intervals  is  advis- 
able. With  tepid  water  make  a  soapy  solu- 
tion, using  a  good  white  or  castile  soap  and 
a  mild  insecticide  of  oil  or  tobacco. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  a 
good  house  plant  is  being  in  a  small 
pot.  Frequent  feeding  will  reduce  the 
necessity  of  repotting,  but  there  is  a 
point  where  the  plant  must  be  repotted. 
It  must  be  done  properly  to.  insure  the 
health  of  the  plant.  Select  a  pot  about  two 
inches  greater  in  diameter  than  the  one  it 
occupies.  Get  some  coarse  cinders,  clam 
shells  or  broken  pots  for  the  bottom  and 
have  some  good  soil  mixt  of  equal  parts 
top  soil  and  leaf  mold.  Add  a  little  sharp 
sand  to  assure  drainage.  Place  one  inch  of 
the  drainage  material  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  over  this  a  little  moss. 
Scatter  a  little  soil  over  this.  Re- 
move the  old  pot  by  inverting,  holding  the 
left  hand  on  the  surface.  Tap  the  pot  gent- 
ly on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  it  will  come 
off.  With  a  sharpened  stick  remove  the 
drainage  pieces  that  will  be  found  envel- 
oped with  roots.  It  matters  little  if  a  few 
roots  are  broken  when  doing  this,  but  they 
sin  mid  be  severed  cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife 
as  broken  roots  decay.  Place  the  ball  in  the 
center  of  the  pot,  so  the  surface  is  the 
proper  distance  below  the  top  of  the  pot 
to  allow  for  watering.  Then  till  the  pot  with 
the  compost,  filling  in  layers  and  firming 
it  thoroly   with   a    sharpened   stick. 


THE    WONDERS    OF 
SURINAM 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

ni(;lit.  by  nature's  grand  orchestra  the 
myriad    voices  of  the   wilderness.    We    were 

endangered    by    wild    beasts    and    reptiles, 

ed   by  the  armies  of  the  insect  world. 

scorched    by    a    vertical    sun    by    day    and 

'■hilled  by  the  Winds  of  night.  We  subsisted 
at  times,  like  the  natives,  upon  tapirs,  wild 
pig*,  deer,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  ground 
bog  .  monkeys,  huge  lizards,  turtles  and 
turtle     eggs,     fish.     gre;it     divers,     macaws, 

rheas  and  various  other  wild  birds,  and 
also  upon  wild  fruits  and  vegetables. 
During  these  extensive  excursions  we 
d  eemingly,  thru  ages  of  experience 
in  -ingle  year*.  Entirely  unexpected  events 
occurred,  at  times,  almost  hourly.  One  mo- 
oienl  we  floated  in  seemingly  perfect  secur- 
ity   and    freedom    from    care    down    ii    quiet, 

peaceful  river,  exulting  ui  the  wonders  and 
beauty  ol  nature  about  us,  and  the  next 
in  i •' nt   we   were  thrown   Into  wild  excite- 

men!  and  Were  In  mortal  danger  because 
of  surging  rapids  in  which  our  craft  could 
not    live.    Into    which    we    were   being    BUCked 

almost    irresistibly,  Sometimes  we  lived   in 

a       late    of    war.     having     to    post     sentinels 

tligfat     We     were     completely     isolated 

from     civilization.      In     the     dark,     spectral 

of  night,   especially,   we   would   feel 

ourselves        mere        helpless,        unintelligent 
in    the   midsi    of    Infinity    and    in    the 

presence  of  <  ton!  cience. 
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Ehur-om 
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EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

rHY  not  make  sure  of 
getting  what  you  want 
in  glasses  —  highest  quality 
and  correct  style,  at  the  right 
price — by  insisting  on  Shur-ons? 
Look  for  the  nrme  Shur-on  or 
Shelltex  in  the  mounting. 

Shelltex  Temples 

— the  "bows"  or  side  guards  of  . 
spectacles  —  may  be  applied  to 
either  rimless  or  Shelltex-rimmed 
Shur-ons.  Famous  for  their  light 
weight  and  comfort.  Ask  your 
dealer. 

Shur-on  goods  made  only  by 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

25  3  Andrew  St.,   Rochester,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  rimmed  and  rimless  Shur-on  eye- 
lasses  and  spectacles.       Established  1864. 
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DREER S 1919 

GARDEN  BOOK 

IS  AN  encyclopedia  of  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  vegetables,  flowers,  plants  and 
garden  tools.  Four  splendid  color  plates 
reproducing  some  of  Drccr'sspccialties  in  veg- 
etables and  flowers  and  224  superbly  illustra- 
ted pages  of  practically  all  the  vegetables  and 
flowers  worth  growing. 

Every  Grower  of  Vegetables 

and 

Every  Lover  of  Flowers 

will  find  Drecr's  Garden  Book  brim  full  of 
valuable  information — just  the  things  they 
must  know  in  order  to  make  their  garden  a 
sure  success. 

Famous  experts  in  vegetable  and  flower 
growing  have  contributed  special  cultural  di- 
rections and  have  told  how  to  plant,  when  to 
plant  and  what  to  plant.  Follow  their  advice 
and   your    1919    garden    ihould    lie  the    envy    of 

your  nclghboi 

A  rofy  of  Drur'i  Gar  dm   Hook  will  ha   ,11, ill.  I 
jrtt    to    anyoni     mtnttontnx    thu     publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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August  Belmont  &  Co. 

N«  PU 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London  and  Paris 

lilable  in  all  parts 
tin.-  world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
in..  legraphic  Transfers  to 

1  urope,  (  uba  and  the  other  W< 
Indies,  Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  tor  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Investment 
Sec  nrities. 


DIVIDENDS 


-   THE    BROOKLYN    I 
;    SAVINGS    BANK   I 

INCORPORATED  1  " 

Pierrepont  and   Clinton   Streets  ~ 

ENTRANCES  S 

5        Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street 

i  Interest  at    A    per  cent. 

m  the  rate  of  4  per  annum 

m       will  be  creditc !  rs    1   nuary  1,    1919  (payable 

«      on  and  after  January  20th  '  on  all  sic  ^ 

=       DepasAs   made  on   or  helore  Janu.ir  raw      5 

interest  from  Jan  • 

5  CROWELL  HAT  DEN,  President  = 

5  IAURUS  E.  SUTTON.  Comptroller 

5  ARTHUR  C.  HARE,  Casbler 

5  CHAS.  C.  PUTNAM,  Asst.  Comptroller 

5 

•fniiiiiiiiiui  ■  i  i  ii  i  i  i  i  ■  ■  illinium  i  i  i  i  i  i  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  i,  iqiq,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
be  paid  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE.   Treasurer. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  78 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  January 
15,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of    business    December    20,     191S. 

JOHN*    W.    DAMON,    Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
A    Quarterly    dividend    of    1%%    (87%    cents   per 
share)    on    the    PREFERRED    stock    of    this    com- 
pany  will    be   paid    January    15,    1919. 

A  dividend  of  l%%  (87%  cents  per  share)  on 
the  COMMON  stock  of  this  Company  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  191S,  will  be  paid 
January  31,  1919  Both  dividends  are  payable  to 
stockholders  of  record  as  of  December  31.  1918. 
IT.  F.  RAETZ,  Treasurer. 
New   York,    December   23,    1918. 

Are  we  giving  our  best  efforts  to  the  country 
or  do  we  think  that  because  the  war  is  over  we 
can  take  life  easy?  Prosperity  is  up  to  us: 
Keep    the    wheels    turning. 

U.    S.    DEPT.   OF   LABOR, 
Wm.   B.   Wilson,  Secretary. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The   Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ii       LITERATI  RE    AND 
I  0MP0S1  new 

r.\  i  ICR    HOI  K    i.  »W,    PH  D 

\NI 

I  rhe  Old-Time  New  Year.  By  E.  P. 
Powell 

i      i  unple  "i    the 

it  din1        nl    from   the   follow- 

(bl        the 

i .  i     i  he 
I  n    a  li.it  Is  the  "1 

in 
li     Rose]     de    Coverley     Pap 
In Ing'a  i  "  t<  H    !•■ 

plain,   Which  typi  ty  do  you   pr< 

4.     What     cb  1  lea     nl      I  lie     auil 

this  essay  reveal''  How  doe,  tbi    •  make 

us  teel  toward  tha  author  ? 
Prow    that    tl><-    essay    la    informal,    Instead 
of     formal.     What     advantages     have     been 
gained    l>\    the   lack    of    formality ? 

What     altitude    toward     life     does     the     I 

IVll  ,il    ' 
7.     Why    did    the    author    turn    the    erni 

the  essay  in  the  direction  of  serious  thought? 
Make  a    list  of   epigrammatic,   or   proverb- 
like sayings   thai    appear   in  tha  essay, 
9,    Point    out    differences    between    life    in    the 
early  days  oi   the  United 
pre* 

10,  Write  the  "autobiography"  of  an  old  stage 
coach. 

1  1.  Give  an  oral  account  of  old-time  New  Year's 
cus1 1 

12.  What    advantages     does     the    essay     gain     by 
giving     a     few     definitely     drawn     cha 
sketches  .' 

13.  Show  in  what  ways  this  essay  la  like,  or 
not   like,   any   one  of   Lamb's   essays. 

11.  To  Malkin:  Turned  Two.  By  Helen  Parry 

Eden. 

1.  Explain  the  derivation,  and  •  the  meaning, 
of  every  one  of  the  following  words  :  dimin- 
utive, portal,  miniature,  talented,  threshold, 
fanes,  fantasy,  baroque,  hapless,  infallible, 
counter-projects,  lure,  fragrance,  guiles, 
Georgian,  quaverings,  interminably,  ditties, 
perching,   ecstatic,    pounce,   quarto,   basiiicas. 

2.  For  every  one  of  the  above  words  make  an 
original  sentence  that  will  show  that  you 
fully   understand  the   word. 

3.  Explain  how  the  various  words  named 
above  are  related  to  the  central  thought  of 
the  poem. 

III.  The  Wonders  of  Surinam.  By  J.  Bark- 
ley    Percival. 

1.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  map  to  show  the 
relation  of  Surinam  to  the  United  States. 
Give  an  original  talk  showing  what  advan- 
tages the  United  States  may  gain  from 
Surinam. 

2.  Present  a  summary  of  the  opportunities  for 
development    found   in    Surinam. 

3.  Write  an  original  short  story,  leading 
toward  a  climax,  based  on  the  adventures 
of   the  author   in   Surinam. 

IV.  The   Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Give  a  talk  beginning  with  an  explanation 
of  the  present  situation  in  Germany,  and 
ending  with  your  prophecy  concerning  the 
future  of   Germany. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "A  League  of 
Nations." 

3.  What  does  President  Wilson  mean  by 
speaking  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  the 
organized  "moral  force"  of  men  thrucut 
the   world  ? 

4.  Explain  what  President  Wilson  means  by 
saying  "A  little  exposure  will  settle  most 
questions." 

5.  Give  a  talk  explaining  what  is  meant  by 
the    "university"    or    "school''    spirit. 

6.  Give  a  talk  explaining  the  present  situation 
in  Russia.  Tell  how  you  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of   this   situation. 

7.  Summarize  the  most  important  recent 
events   in   the   United   States. 

V.  Can  Prohibition  Drive  Out  Drink?  By 
Irving    Fisher. 

1  Make  a  brief  of  the  entire  article,  making 
your  brief  in  such  a  way  that  a  person  who 
has  not  read  the  article  will  l>e  able  to  grasp 
its    principal    thoughts   quickly. 

2.  Present  your  own  reasons  for  agreeing,  or 
disagreeing,  with  the  principal  thought  of 
the  article. 
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PglNI  n    .1      01      I  in       mi  H       .1  11 ,  m  B, 

M.W     loill,    I'llV 

I.  European    Politics — "Put    the    League    of 

Nations  First,"  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  "...  1  ii.-  1  ■■ ... .  1  .  ,  1  1 .  nee  « ell  mlghl  put 
at   the   top   line  ol     1       \  1 

Nations,"  Why  ii  this  1 

2.  W  1  lie    a    brief   summary   of    political    1 
in    1  lern  during    I        1  two  1 

Weeks.       Will.  l| 

n.  lit      com 

:i.    W  huh   of   the   den  lien    ui(j 

dents    seei  mabli  "     '.V  Inch 

um  eaaonabli 

4.    How     far    does    1  .  .  h     plan     Coi     a 

in-  of    Nat  Ions   lit   Into    tl 

outlined  originally  in  Ihla  country?  In  what 

does     it    dill'. 
6.     Do    you    see    any    signs     that 

mil oduci  ii    iuio   the   affair*   oi  Eu- 

rope ! 

II.  The  War  Revenue  Bill— "The  Six  Bil- 
lion   Dollar   Tax    Bill." 

1.  What    are    the   che 

'.  ided     in    the    bill     passed     by     the     Bci 
Compare  this  bill  with  the  ordinary  revenue 
bills  of  ten  or  fifteen  yean  ago. 

2.  What  is    a    "rider"?    Is    not    the   amendment 
which  imposes    a    tax    on     products    of    chil- 
dren's labor   a    "rider"?    Why    was    this 
vision  included    in    the    bill '.' 

III.  Dutch  Guiana — "Proposed  Purchase  of 
Surinam,"    "The   Wonders  of  Surinam." 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  regions  surrounding  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Indicate  carefully  (a)  the 
lands  over  which  the  United  Stales  has  com- 
plete dominion,  (b)  those  which  the  United 
States  controls  by  special  treaty  or  other 
diplomatic   arrangement. 

2.  What  reasons,  political  and  economic,  can 
you  give  for  the  acquisition  of  Dutch  Guiana 
by  the  United  States?  Could  we  hold  thus 
region  without  agitating  for  the  purchase  of 
French   and   ISritish   Guiana  as  well  ? 

IV.  Demobilization  of  Our  Army — "Be- 
tween Two  Stools,"  "Fitting  Soldiers 
Into   'Cits.'  " 

1.  Why  does  the  Left-over  Lieutenant  speak 
of  himself  as  having  fallen  between  two 
stools?   Do   you   sympathize   with    him? 

2.  Do  you  feel  after  reading  ihis  article  thai 
the  virtues  of  armv  discipline  outweigh  its 
shortcomings  ?  Set  down  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages    in    parallel    columns. 

3.  What  are  the  labor  problems  which  are 
growing  out  of  demobilization?  How  are 
they  being  solved? 

4.  "America  is,  to  a  large  extent,  deluded  by 
the  appearance  of  prosperity."'  What  proofs 
does  Mr.  Wilhelm  give? 

V.  Prohibition — "Can   Prohibition   Drive  Out 

Drink?" 

1.  What  is  the  status  of  the  prohibition  move- 
ment in  your  community  ?  What  is  your  own 
attitude   toward    prohibition  ? 

2.  "Mr.  Taft's  position  is  typical  of  the-  con- 
servative."  In   what   sense   is  this     true? 

3.  What  are  the  forces  which  are  working  for 
federal  prohibition  ?  Those  which  are  work- 
ing  against   it  ? 

4.  ".  .  .  all  the  forces  for  prohibition  will 
grow  stronger  after  prohibition  ;  and  all 
those  against  it,  weaker.  '  What  are  the 
grounds   for   this   assertion  ? 

5.  "It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  prohibition 
is  really  a  national,  not  :i  local  question," 
etc.   Does   Mr.    Fisher   prove  his   case  " 

VI.  Transportation  Problems — "The  Rail- 
roads,"  "Why  We   Need   Better  Roads." 

1.  What  were  the  strong  points  and  the  weak 
points  of  railroad  operation  under  private 
ownership?  What  would  be  the  advantages 
of  government  ownership  ?  the  disadvan- 
tages? 

1'.  Why  are  French  and  English  roads  so  much 
better  than  ours  ? 

3.  Prove  that  good  roads  are  a  paying  prop- 
osition. 

1.  What  national  and  state  agencies  art  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  agitation  for  good 
roads?  Why  is  the  present  an  especially 
good    time    for    engaging    in    this    agitation? 

VII.  Early  American  Society — "The  Old- 
Time   New  Year." 

1.     In    what    way    may    this    article    In-    regarded 

as   an   historical   document 
•_'.     In   what    period  of  our  history   did  the  HtW 

described   probably   take   place?    In   what   pari 

of  the  United  states  : 
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THE  INNER  SIDE  OF  THE 
WINDOW 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
lovely  combination  which  transcends  oTory 
knowii  rule :  but  the  layman  will  he  wise 
to  follow  the  beaten  path  to  achievements 
less  startling  but  more  satisfactory  to  live 
with. 

One  method  of  achieving  harmony,  but 
one  which  must  be  practised  with  extreme 
caution,  is  to  apply  the  same  pattern  to 
walls  and  draperies,  either  using  a  fabric 
for  both,  or  a  cretonne  and  wall  paper  made 
to  match.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  so 
much  pattern  will  prove  monotonous,  and 
this  is  certain  to  be  the  case  if  the  room 
contains  large,  unbroken  wall  spaces,  and 
if  in  addition  the  design  is  bold  and  bril- 
liantly colored — as  in  cretonnes  it  is  apt 
to  be — the  effect  is  overpowering.  A  more 
successful  treatment  is  to  match  the  hang- 
ings to  a  wall  paper  band  or  border  as  in 
the  case  of  the  bedroom  window  illustrated, 
whose  cretonne  draperies  show  a  floral  pat- 
tern on  a  black-striped  ground  that  matches 
the  flowered  black  bands  on  the  walls. 

In  the  stately  house  and  formal  room, 
only  the  most  sumptuous  fabrics  may  with 
propriety  be  used  to  dress  the  windows : 
delicate  silks  and  laces,  filmy  gauze,  or  the 
finest  marquisette  embellished  with  lace  and 
embroidery  for  casement  curtains,  with 
overdraperies  of  rich  damask,  satin,  velours. 
or  taffeta.  In  the  parlors  or  reception 
rooms  of  less  pretentious  dwellings,  poplin, 
rep.  armure.  cotton  damasks  and  medium 
grades  of  silk  may  be  draped  over  simple 
curtains  of  net.  scrim,  or  voile ;  and  in  the 
living  room,  whose  life  mission  is  to  be 
hospitable  and  cheery  without  pretense  of 
formality,  all  these  may  find  a  place,  but 
better  are  the  printed  linens,  the  colored 
madras  that  shatters  the  white  light  of  day 
into  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  spectrum, 
and  terry  cloth.  And  best  of  all  are  the 
cretonnes,  infinitely  adaptable.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale,  the  very  last  word 
in  informality  is  the  increasingly  iiopular 
bungalow  where  we  may  scatter  chintzes 
and  cretonnes  with  a  lavish  hand,  not  to 
mention  coarse  lattice  nets  and  awning 
stripes.  Japanese  cotton  crepe  and  figured 
toweling. 

To      achieve      success,      if      is      li>  '  ■  •- 

to  banish   considerations  of  "style."   and    to 

ize,  shape,  and  placing  of  each 

window  in  relation  to  the  room  as  a   whole. 

I-    it    too    high    and    narrow'.'    Ff    mu    it    is    a 

dimple  matter  to  lower  the  top  and  extend 
the  rides  by  the  use  of  sin  length  draperies 

and    a    deep    valan'-e   so   arranged    as   to   hide 

the  window  casing,  except  across  the  bot- 
tom, ff  ric< ■>  they  may  extend  beyond 
the    casing    several    incbe*     it    either    side. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  window  i-  too  low 
and     broad,    draperies    in     straight     fold       t., 

bin  an  inch  of  the  floor  will  correct  the 

fault. 

Hometime*  it  happen*  particularly  in 
old  boose*     that  the  windou  openings  have 

q  cut  too  low  in  the  wall     In     u<  h  I  B 
the  defect  can  be  concealed  by  fastening  to 
trail  a  foot  more  or  u--  above  the  win 

I      deep     enough      to     ||j<|e 

the  giving    the    lm 

preisrion  that  the  top  of  the  window  is  level 
that  of  the  valance, 
ip  windows,  if  their  Dumbei  does  not 
«i   font  ma)    be   treated  an  a 

ningle  window    in  ie.(,<<t   to  overdraperies, 
.ilate  <  rarri<  'i  tu  i  o      the  top  of  the 
entire  sroup. 

•od   .iii-l    bad     might   b<-  multi- 
plier!   indefinitely,    baf    enough    have    been 
rl  to  prove  tiii-  contention  thai    windows 
and    Individual    treatment    for    the    (<<■  t 
■  i  r,d    i   irinot    ,ii  t,il  r.n  il  /    (,<•    dl  •    t     in 

■,r  fiitu  |o  ma  •.  '  haoce  to  be 

'    The    hour 


A  Richer  luxury,  a  greater  com- 
fort lias  been  added  to  the 
quiet  stately  dignity  of  this  charm- 
ing hostelry  through  remodelling 
and  new  furnishings  of  rare 
beauty. 

The  Brunswick 

In   Copley  Square,  Boston 

Two  Boston  Hotels  ruled  by  a  single  thought  SERVICE 

L.   C.   PRIOR,   President 

C COMBINING  the  convenience 
>  of  nearness  to  the  best  shops, 
the  theatre  and  the  train  is  found 
that  correctness  in  appointment 
and  service  that  makes  dining 
here  a  real  joy. 

The  J^enox 

In  fashionable  Back  Bay,  Boston 


DIMIBHnDlillill 


A  Hotel  of 
Distinction 

For  Guests  of 
Discrimination 

With 
Tariff    in 
moderation 


Hotel  Majestic 

COPELAND  TOWNSEND 

Central   Park  West 
at  the  72nd  St.  Motor  Gateway 

NEW  YORK 

Readers  of  this  publication  appre- 
ciate the  home  atmosphere  and  refined 
environment  of  the  Majestic. 

Near  the  center  of  interest — com- 
fortably distant  from  the  area  of 
confusion. 


^PJSWfl  and  Decorations — U.S. .Service 

^A        I  <%  i%A  snd  Allies,  in  Silk.  Huniiri:  and 

^_**  I  ^V  ■   I  fJa.  Cotton    lor  ot 

m     BM     I^M^fc  Quickservlce  via  insured  parcel 

W     B^^^^^r  post;      pricr-list      mailed     tlic 

^  Sjfci^  MINUTR  your  request  arrives 

I.  FINK  t  SONS    Good  Hags.  7th.  ah  Market.   I'hila  .  Pa 

Druiert — vjrite  for  loholeiafo  prices 
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Tito  original 
rhrmlftir  closet.  Aloro 
oomfnrtabli  ,  jo  ji  it  )i  f  o  j.  convent* 
<  hi  J  iik'  -t  i  In:  pluceof  all  • 
toilets,  v. lit  in  gi  nim  breed.  Bo 
ready  fur  tint  long,  oold  winter. 
Jlavi)  h  wiirrn,  sanitary.  •  omfort- 
iii.i.  .  odoi  learn  tolli  t  i  Igbl  in  the 
i  .nt  It.  Don't 

go  ont  In  the  oold.   A  boon  to 
WiV'i  I 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 
'J  be  i"  i  in  i  are  killed  by  s 

ll     It.        "tin    I  In. 

Oontal  nor       i     .  ptr  onoe  a 

month   iih  ouMy  mi   iimIhh, 

. I    .'.  I.  .  .1      'I  hlil  y 

•liivn'  Irlul.  Auk  furcutulou 
enH  price, 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFO.  CO. 

6401      I'll  II  ,  II. I, ml.  Mich. 
•W  -• >    >'■■     II""  W.-l I   . 

i  '     I.I   li   Niilim  - 
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HOTEL  TULLER 


IIKKI'ROOI 


DF.TKOIT,  MICHIOAN 


$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of   Business  on  Grand  Circus 
Park 
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Why  is  the  price  of  meat 

so  high?" 


Clerk  hire,  delivery,  rent —  in  fact, 
all  items  entering  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  retail  meat  shop  have 
advanced  tremendously  in  cost 


Til!     !  < --.  !     t  a  Philadelphia  family  writes 
'     i  an  explanation  ot  the  pi . 
high  piltci  ut   meat. 

He    inquires    especially  about    the    in. 
daring  the  past  tour  years. 

*  «  « 

One  item  to  consider  is 
the  increased  cost  of  run- 
ning a  retail  meat  shop. 

The  retailer  today  must 
pay  higher  wagts  to  his 
clerks  and  more  for  deliv- 
ery service  in  fact,  every- 
thing entering  into  the 
operation  of  his  store  has 
advanced  tremendously. 

The  principal  reason  re- 
tail prices  are  higher, 
however,  is  the  fact  that 
wholesale  prices  have  in- 
creased. The  retailer  is 
obliged  to  charge  more  for 
meat  because  he  has  to 
pay  the  packers  more  for  it. 

*  *  * 

The  packers,  in  turn,  are  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  retailer. 

It  costs  them  more  to  do  business.  Labor, 
transportation,  machinery,  materials  —  all 
items  in  the  packing  business —  have  mounted 
rapidly.  Wages  of  packing  house  laborers, 
for  example,  have  increased  over  100  per 
cent  in  the  past  three  years. 

But  this,  as  with  the  retailer,  accounts  for 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  increase. 
The  packers  are  compelled  to  charge  higher 
•wholesale  prices  for  meat  mainly  because 
they  are  paying  more  for  cattle. 

During  the  past  four  years,  cattle  prices  to 
Swift  &  Company  advanced  74  per  cent. 


The  packer's  costs  also  have  mounted 
rapidly.  Wages  of  packing  house  labor- 
ers, for  example,  have  increased  over 
100  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years 


Wholesale  beef  prices  have  not  gone  be- 
yond this.  In  fact  the  price  received  by 
Switt  &  Company  has  gone  up  only  61  per 
cent  during  the  same  peiiod. 


Cattle  have  advanced  in  price  because  it 
costs  the  producer  more  to  raise  them. 

The  prices  he  pays  for  grain  have  reached 
unprecedented  heights.  Corn,  for  example, 
has  doubled  in  the  past  four  years. 


Every  item  entering  into  the  production 
of  cattle  has  gone  up.     Corn,  foi  t  I 
ample,  an  essential  cattle  food,  has 

doito.id  in  the  past  Jour  years 


r-mwrr 


Farm  labor  is  scarce,  and  he  has  to  pay 
record  wages  to  get  it.  Freight  rates  have 
also  gone  up. 

*         *         * 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  in  short, 
is  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  everything  that 
goes  into  its  production  and  distribution. 

But  the  price  of  meat  has  gone  up  no 
more  than  the  prices  of 
other  foodstuffs— and 
this  in  face  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  sent 
overseas  to  supply  our 
Army  and  the  Allies. 

Evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that, 
during  the  past  five 
years,  flour  has  increased 
100  per  cent,  corn  meal 
133  per  cent,  sugar  65  per 
cent.  During  the  past 
year  alone,  fruits  have 
advanced  30  per  cent. 

If  the  packers  were  to 
eliminate  their  profits 
entirely,  there  would  be 
practically  no  change  in 
the  price  of  meat.    Swift 

&  Company's  profits  average  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  meat. 


The  cost  of  all  foods 
has  increased  during 
the  past  fouryears.and 
the  advance  in  most 
cases  has  been  greater 
than  that  on  meat 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Sam:  Mesatthim — Can  editors  blush? 

Premier  Kurt  Eisner — We  confess  our 
guilt. 

Marion  Drew — Never  wear  rubbers  in- 
doors. 

Judge  Elrert  H.  Gart — I  welcome  new 
ideas. 

Marshal  von  Hindenrurg — I  am  ready 
to  retire. 

Douglas  Matlock — If  figures  don't  lie, 
why  corsetieres. 

The  Ex-Crown  Prince — Father  and  I 
are  down  and  out. 

Charlie  Chaplin — One  or  two  custard 
pies  are  funny  perhaps. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — Mr.  Wilson  prac- 
tice.; only  secret  diplomacy. 

Ty  Cobb — I  want  to  quit  baseball  while 
I  am  still  at  the  hight  of  my  form. 

Sib  Douglas  Haig — Do  not  let  us  get 
swelled  heads  over  our  victory. 

<;f.r.KTTF.  BTTBOES8 — They  were  like  boiled 
onions  with  cream  sauce — his  eyes. 

Ex-Kaiseb  William — Let  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  German  nation  perish. 

Premier  Lloyd  Geokge— Parliamentary 
opposition  is  organized  faultfinding. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip — We  are  going  to 
make  a  thundering  try  at  foreign   trade. 

fVoODBOW  Wilson  —  I  think  one  would 
go  crazy  if  he  did  not  believe  in  Providence. 

S.  WlLRUB  COBMAH — Most  of  us  say 
we  dislike  flattery — all  of  us  fib  in  saying 
it. 

LXJKM  .M'.I.i'Ki.  How  a  woman  loves  to 
wash  a  baby  and  how  she  hates  to  wash 
the  clothes. 

John  Ma-kiiki.I)     The  only  things  which 

tter  in  war  are  courage  and  the  love  of 
your  comrades. 

BECBZTABT    !''>•  •  ii.i.s — I    look    to    see   the 

Conference  pot  an  end   to  oompeti- 

big  navy   building. 

Okako   Dxrcnzsi  Anahtahik  of   M 

HwnrH — Germany   should   ad- 
mit that  "he  fa  wrong. 

\   K.   Wooxet     No  dnb  or  society 

woman    ha-    the    right    to    tell    the    working 
woman   what   -he  shall  or  shall  not.  frear. 

.1.  Oodeh  Ajocoui    There  is  a  premium 

in   the  business  world  on   the  man   who  does 

things  w«n     with  completeneM  and  finality. 

CflABLEA  M     S'KWAI:       In   tl  gone 

by,  I  seriously  doubt  if  labor  has  received 
it*    fair    share    of    the    prosperity    of    this 
t,  country. 

1  has 

been    dm  '     tact    that    I    have    consist- 

ed   the   truth   both   to   tDOM  above   DM 
and   '  low. 

i     JOI  i  RE      In    a     brotherly    em- 
brace Prance  and  America  have  jciven  one 
another    th<ir    faith,   a    pledge    for   the   pren- 
yl rid  the  future. 

HABKT  I    am    a 

/ood     friend    of    the     I'  I       I)  nt,     and 
I'll  -       not,    know    R/bat 

Freedom  of  t 

a      J'.oc  iiKAi-.f  v.\      Tom  mam, i  B     01 
Titir    bATTAJAon    uv    Inviir     i    rushed    at 
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the   German   before   he   had   time   to  move 

and  ran  him  in   the  stomach   with  n  bayonet 
H.   Will: i  i!  Couman      An    iden    is  a   spark 

ich  from  the  steal  of  one  mind  by  the 
Hint  of  another,  Every  legitimate  Idea  may 
publicly  acknowledge  at  leaal  two  parent 


THE      NEW      PLAYS 

Barrie  mingles  sense  and  humor  in  a  de- 
lightfully sentimental  fashion  in  Dear 
Hrutus,  a  play  that  gives  all  its  character' 
a  second  chance.  William  Gillette  and 
Helen  Hayss,  as  father  and  daughter,  play 
the  best  scene  of  all.   (Empire  Theater.) 

The  Betrothal,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Fitting  sequel  of  "The  Blue  Bird."  Most 
human  and  beautiful  play  of  the  season. 
See  article  by  Montrose  J.  Moses  in  The 
Independent  of  November  16.  (Shubert 
Theater.) 

Fairly  well  written,  very  well  acted,  and 
thoroly  English,  Betty  at  Bay  carries  one 
out  of  the  everyday  world  into  one  in 
which  everything  turns  out  perfectly,  from 
the  discovery  of  fortunes  to  the  return  of 
the  hero  reported  lost  in  battle.  (Thirty- 
ninth  Street  Theater.) 

La  Jalousie  du  BarbouilM,  by  Moliere, 
and  Les  Romantesques,  by  the  late  Edmond 
Rostand,  the  first  plays  of  these  authors, 
and  almost  unknown  even  to  readers,  were 
given  on  the  same  evenings  last  week  by 
the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier. 

Back  to  Earth  on  a  two  weeks'  furlough, 
an  angel  falls  in  love — and  William  Le 
Baron  writes  up  the  situation  in  *a  pun- 
bestrewn  farce.  Wallace  Eddinger  acts  the 
part  of  angelic  unsophistication  to  per- 
fection.   (Henry   Miller's   Playhouse.) 


E       B 
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Returned  Soldier — Bill,  when  I  told  her 
I  killed  a  German  with  one  hand  she 
grabbed  it  and  kissed  it  all  over. 

His  Friend — Why  didn't  y'  tell  her  you 
hit  the  blighter  to  death? — Sydney  Bulle- 
tin. 

"It  looks  as  if  Jones  is  better  satisfied 
with  his  wife." 

"Yes.  he  is.  You  see,  he  went  back  home 
on  a  visit  and  saw  the  girl  he  has  been 
dreaming  of  for  the  past  twenty  years." — 
Life. 

"Say,  that  lot  you  sold  me  is  three  feet 
under   the   water." 

"IS  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is,  and  you  know  it  is." 

"Well,  it's  a  good  thing  you  told  me.  I 
can   let   you   have  a    bargain   in   n  canoe."- 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

Tommy  (just  off  train,  with  considerable 
luggage)— Cabby,  how  much  is  it  for  me 
I-.    I.. •itch ford? 

Cubby — Two    shillings,    sir. 

Tommy — How   much    for   my    luggage? 

Cabby — Free,  sir. 

Tommy     Take  the  luggage,   I'll   walk. 
Boston  Transcript. 

This    has    been    tfiven    to    (he    London    COT 

pondenl  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  us 

the  truth  of  what  M.  Clemenccau  said  when 
the  draft  of  President.  Wilson's  original 
note  with  the  fourteen  points  was  handed 
lo    him. 

lie    aid!   "Quatorze  points  I   Main  rein 

e'est    nil    pen    fort       le    bon    Dieu    n'en    avail 

que  dix." 

:i7 
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How  executives  are  meeting  the  shortage 

of  correspondents 

Men  over  4">  and  younger 
men  in  deferred  draft  class- 
ifications, also  ambitious 
women,  are  successfully 
replacing  thousands  of 
correspondents  called  into 
government  service. 


WHEN  we  were  first  affected  by 
an  acute  shortage  of  help  in  our 
respandence  department," 
said  the  office  manager  of  a  concern  in  the 
Middle  West,  "things  looked  pretty  dis- 
couraging. We  didn't  know  where  to 
turn  lor  trained  correspondents. 

"The  type  of  young  men  we  had  aiways 
hired  previous  to  this  time  were  either  in 
military  service  or  in  positions  where  they 
did  not  care  to  make  a  change.  Conse- 
quently, we  looked  around  for  older  men 
and  for  women  to  fill  our  vacancies. 

"Although  we  interviewed  many  appli- 
cants, few  of  them  seemed  to  possess  any- 
thing but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
business  letter  writing.  Even  applicants 
who  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
correspondence  work  seemed  to  think 
that  the  only  requirement  was  to  dictate 
grammatically,  to  master  routine  quickly, 
and  to  learn  the  various  prices,  terms, 
adjustments,  and  other  facts  and  informa- 
tion requested  by  customers.  They 
didn't  seem  to  comprehend  the  finer 
points  of  business-building  letters. 

"If  we  had  been  able  to  find  a  dozen 
top-notch  correspondents  with  an  appre- 


IA.  W.  Shaw  Company 
W  abash  Ave.  and  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

I  Send  me  for  free  examination  the  First  Lecture  of 
your  Course  in  Business  Correspondence.  If  I  decide 
I  not  to  join  the  Course,  I  will  return  the  lecture  and 
materials  at  your  expense  within  two  weeks  and  will  owe 
I  you  nothing. 
Otherwise  you  may  enroll  me  for  the  full  Course,  and 
I  I'll  send  you  $5  a  month  for  seven  months,  until  the  full 
amount  ($35)  is  paid.  And  in  return  I  am  to  receive, 
I  twice  a  month,  the  series  of  14  Lectures,  the  Assort- 
E  meats  of  Materials.  Test  Questions  and  Key  problems, 
I   and  all  the  other  privileges  of  the  Course.  lnd.*l-18 


.[NAME] 


.[STREET  &  NO.] 
.[CITY  &  STATE] 

[POSITION] 

[FIRM] 


6%  discount  for  Cash.     Canada  tS7. 

mane   terms,    duty    pre-paid.       U.    S. 

Colonies    and    Foreian.    S  17.60    with 

order ,  tl7.B0  later. 


.[BUSINESS] 


Progressive  business  men  who  desire  Intensive  training  in 
specialized  subjects  should  investigate  the  Shaw  Courses. 
Our  Course  in  Retail  Merchandising,  by  Robert  B.  Schreffler, 
explaining  a  simple  system  of  store  records  easy  to  install, 
tiss  helped  5,187  merchants  to  increase  their  profits  and 
their  Incomes.  Other  Courses  In  preparation.  Check 
hare  for  further  information 
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ciation  of  the  true  possibilities  of  business 
letters,  they  could  practically  have  named 
their  own  salaries. 

Lack  of  training  holds  back 
many  promising  men 

"Competent  correspondents  seemed  so 
scarce  that  we  finally  decided  to  establish  a 
systematic  course  of  training  for  all  new  cor- 
respondents, in  order  to  give  them  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  broad  principles  of 
letter  writing,  and  to  teach  them  not  to  use 
unnecessary  words,  stilted  expressions  and 
rambling  phrases,  but  to  give  their  letters 
personality  and  a  touch  of  human  interest 
which  would  drive  them  straight  to  the  mark, 
creating  friendly  feeling  and  good  will  wherever 
they  are  read. 

"We  had  to  show  these  people  that  their 
job  was  not  simply  to  'handle  correspon- 
dence' and  to  clean  up  their  desks  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  but  that  their  task  was 
to  develop  new  markets,  to  bring  back  old 
customers  who  had  drifted  away,  to  collect 
money  from  accounts  long  past  due,  to  keep 
up  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  salesmen  on  the 
road,  and  to  turn  complaints  into  orders. 

"So  we  organized  a  class  and  studied  the 
Course  in  Business  Correspondence  published 
by  System,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  most 
remarkable  Course  of  its  kind  ever  produced. 
We  found  it  intensely  interesting,  easy  to 
understand,  and  simple  to  apply  in  our  work. 


"The  results  we  have  accomplished  are 
astonishing.  Our  correspondence  department 
is  now  turning  out  more  letters,  and  better 
ones  than  ever  before,  with  only  70%  of  the 
force  we  previously  hired.  The  older  men, 
some  of  whom  arc  well  along  in  years,  are  as 
full  of  enthusiasm  as  the  younger  ones,  and 
the  women  are  doing  splendidly.  All  our 
correspondents  are  earning  high  salaries,  and 
are  establishing  themselves  in  permanent 
positions. 

Former  correspondents  now 

successful  executives 

"One  of  our  correspondents  who  joined  this 
Course  when  it  was  first  started  is  now  man- 
ager of  our  collection  department;  another  13 
one  of  the  best  copy  writers  in  our  adver- 
tising department,  and  several  have  been 
promoted  to  responsible  positions  in  our 
organization.  The  Course  brings  out  latent 
ability,  and  develops  one's  powers  of  personal 
expression  to  a  very  high  degree. 

"I  believe  that  any  man  or  woman  who 
will  spend  a  few  spare  minutes  a  day  in  mas- 
tering the  principles  explained  in  the  .Shaw 
Course  can  increase  his  or  her  earning  capacity 
very  greatly. 

"System's  Course  in  Business  Corre- 
spondence is  the  most  remarkable,  most  com- 
prehensive, most  profitable  thing  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  seen.  Every  man  or  woman 
interested  in  correspondence  work  or  adver- 
tising should  study  it." 


SYSTEM'S  Course  in 
Business  Correspondence 


This  Course,  prepared  by  Herbert  Watson,  contains 
the  essence  of  System's  18  years'  experience  in  mail 
work.  It  comes  in  14  interesting  lectures  which  can  be 
studied  at  home,  under  the  guidance  of  recognized 
mail  experts.  In  this  way  any  man  or  woman  can 
secure  the  same  valuable  training  which  it  has  taken 
others  years  of  experience  to  acquire. 

The  Course  is  not  an  experiment;  its  success  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  During  the  past  year  it 
has  been  put  to  actual  test  right  here  in  our  own  organ- 
ization and  by  more  than  1,500  executives  throughout 
the  country.  In  a  short  time  with  the  help  of  this  Course 
you  can  put  yourself  far  ahead  in  your  work,  and  open 
up  new  and  undreamed  of  opportunities  for  success  and 
advancement.  There  are  greater  opportunities  for 
letters  today  than  ever  before.  Letters  are  replacing 
salesmen,  developing  new  markets,  and  performing  every 
imaginable  business  service.  Are  you  preparing  yourself 
to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions? 


Big  men  studying  it 

Among  the  subscribers  to  this  Course  are  represented 
such  firms  as  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  The  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  other  well-known  concerns,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  entire  country.  High  executives  are 
studying  it  to  make  their  businesses  more  profitable. 
Employees  are  studying  it  to  make  their  services  more 
valuable.  Everywhere,  this  Course  is  opening  up  new 
opportunities. 

Examine— free 

You  may  examine  the  First  Lecture  of  this  Course  at 
our  expense,  without  obligation.  Then  if  you  decide  to 
avail  yourself  of  its  wonderful  opportunities  for  added 
income  and  greater  personal  success,  the  enrollment 
charge  is  only  $S  a  month  for  seven  months,  or  4v.;  -'-' 
cash.     Mail  the  attached  coupon  tod 
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iiii.   MAN  ON   WHOM    ENGLAND   RBLIEB 
I  Uopd  Qeorgt  had  tJu  greateei  triumph  "I  hit  ooreet  <<<  tht  receni  elections  which  returned  him  to  power  by  an  «»/<»<■.. 
imied  majority    n  wot  only  four  and  »  half  yeaft  ago  thai  he  became  Minkter  <>f  Munition:  /,«;/<>  he  tucoeeded  Mr.  Asquith  ai 
frim.    •./  ThU  photograph   oj  ttu    Premim    thowi  Mm   oui  fm   <>  country  walk  with  his  ion,  ««  oflloei   >»  the  BritUh  army 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  LIBERALS 

THE  British  et<                                 rikingly  the  infln-  has  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  ins  party  while  remaining 

chology,  The  gn  i\    Liberal  in  the  Government,  has  bet  hie  teat.  The  coalition  of  which 

to  which  England  ha             moat  of  her  Lloyd  George  and  Bonar  Law  are  the  leaden  will  have  an 

bill             ill  el  I                     I  •    beei    iwepi  away  ai  by  s  over-all  majority  of  about  260,  Of  the  Coalition  force    the 

lone    ["he                                     in  complete  control  ami  Unionists  compete  three  fourths,  io  Premier  Lloyd  George 

the                      reduced  to  desperation    ["he  Government  of  for  all  his  unparalleled  majority  will  in-  entirely  dependent 

Britain  thai  entered  the  war  with  an  unprecedented  upon  those  who  formerly  opposed  every  reform  for  which 

bai  eome  out  of  it  overwhelmingly  Con*  la-  stood  before  the  v. 

sei             rhe  Parliament  just  dissolved  was  elected  in  1010  it  nrai  emphatically  a  khaki  election.   Every  candidate 

and  altho  its  legal  term  expired  Ave  years  later  it  eon  p  eted  of  a  taint  of  pacificism,  defeatism,  International' 

tinned  in  power  hy  the  simple  process  of  voting  to  retain  Ism,  Bolshevism,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind  was  snowed 

Its  seats.   Doubtless  our  present  <             -  would  be  glad  under.  The  electorate  reasoned  simply;  under  Premier  As- 

to   adopt    this    delightfully    informal    fashion    of    overruling  quith  the   British  armies  were  unsuccessful;   under  Premier 

the  law.  Lloyd  George  they  were  triumphant;   the  man  who  gained 

In  the  foul  before  the  war  the   Liberals  under  the  tin-  victory  is  the  man  to  make  the  peace.  The  eight  million 

leadership   of   Asquith   earned    thru    Parliament   a    remark-  women  voting  for  the  first  time  concurred  with  the  men  in 

able  of    reforms.    The    veto    power    of    the    House    of  the  army. 

Lords    was   curtailed.   The  Church   in    Wales    was  disestab-  The  effect  of  war  sentiment  is  to  intensify  tendencies.  It 

lithed.   A   comprehensive  scheme  for  the  protection,  better-  throws  the  moderate  middle  man  toward  one  extreme  or  the 

ment   and   security  of  labor  was   inaugurated.    Home   Rule  other.  In  a  victorious  nation  they  are  thrown  toward  the 

for  Ireland  was  voted.  And  lastly— and  most  courageous  of  conservative  side,  in  a  defeated  nation  toward  the  radical 

all — Lloyd  George  had  laid  his  ax  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  side.    What    has    taken    place    in    England    and    Ireland    is 

of  landlordism  under  which  British  agriculture  had  declined  equally  apparent  in  Russia  and  Germany.  The  bourgeoisie 

and  British  aristocracy  flourished.  This  brought  down  upon  is  beaten.  The  Bolsheviki  of  Russia,  who  are  so  extreme  as 

his  head  a  storm  of  scurrilous  vituperation  from  the  Con-  to   throw   the   old   fashioned    Socialist   and   Nihilist   in   the 

servatives,  who  are  now  supporting  him.  shade,  have  no  effective  opposition  except  Cossack  generals 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  put  an  end  to  this  promising  leading  a  monarchists  reaction.  The  Liberal  party  of  Ger- 

program  of  legislation.  Some  of  it  was  suspended.  Part  of  many  has  been  wiped  out.  There  seems  to  be  nobody  between 

it  was  undone.  Most  of  it  has  been  abandoned.  Lloyd  George  the   Socialists  who  are  in  power  and   the  militarists  who 

in  his  campaign   speeches  claimed   that  the   Conservatives  are  scheming  to  get  back  again.  Judging  from  history  we 

had  reformed  and  he  promised  to  carry  out  with  their  aid  may  expect  that  in  the  belligerent  countries  the  pendulum 

certain  moderate  measures  of  agricultural,  educational  and  will  vibrate  for  some  years  between  autocracy  and  anarchy, 
labor  improvement.   Many  of  his  former  followers  believe 
that  he  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  He  seems  to  us  sincere 

and  we  expect  him  to  attempt  the  solution  of  some  of  the  THE    CASE    OF    THE    KAISER 

problems  he  had  tackled  before  the  war,  but  we  do  not  think  ,  ,         ,      _  ,  , 

that  he  can  go  far  in  this  direction  without  losing  Con-  TT  7  E  are  alarme?  to  see  that  the  European  despatches 

servative  support.  A  comparison  of  the  pre-war  and  post-         VV     ^T?  t0  d1cvote1.c?lumn8  daily  to  one  Wllhel™ 

„.„..  -rt     1; ■      ...i.    .„.„   ir  .  ,    ..  f    f     von  Hohenzollern,  living  now  in  retirement  at  the 

war  Parliaments  will  show  the  amazing  revolution:  *     *  ._,"',  *Zf  .,.     . 

house  of  a  friend  in  Holland.  The  American  public  is  sup- 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ,    .       ,        .     ,  ,    .        ..  ,.,  »   ,   .  ., 

1914               1919  posed  to  be  interested  in  the  condition  of  his  ear,  the  state 

Unionists                                                                     989                380  °^  n's  Dram>  the  way  he  spends  his  time,  the  possibilities  of 

Liberals    260                164  his   extradition  and  the  form   of  his  punishment.   This   is 

Labor   38                  76  alarming  because  it  indicates  that  in  the  European  mind 

Nationalist    78                    7  ^e  gentleman  in  question  is  of  more  importance  that  he 

Various                                                                                                 7  appears  to  us.  No  doubt  he  deserves  death,  but  since  we 

have  seen  over  seven  million  men,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 

670                707  put  to  death  during  the  last  four  years  we  cannot  get  ex- 
In  the  old  Parliament  the  Liberals  were  in  a  minority,  cited  over  the  fate  of  one  individual,  however  guilty, 
but  if  the  Irish  Nationalists  supported  them  as  they  did  on  What  makes  him  dangerous,  alive  or  dead,  and  perhaps 
the  Home  Rule  question  the  Liberals  would  have  a  majority  more  dangerous  dead  than  alive,  is  that  some  people  believe 
of  16,  while  if  the  Laborites  supported  them  as  they  did  on  that  he  is,  was  or  ought  to  be  king.   Now  kingship  is  as 
labor  questions  the  Liberals  would  have  a  majority  of  56.  much  of  a  delusion  as  witchcraft.  It  is  what  the  psychol- 
Their  actual  working  majority  was  usually  about  80.  ogists  call  a  collective  hallucination,  as  when  a  whole  room- 
In  the  new  Parliament  there  is  a  shift  of  about  a  hun-  ful  of  people  claim  to  see  a  ghost.  In  the  Bible  we  read  how 
dred  from  the  Liberal  to  the  Unionist,  that  is  to  say  the  kings  originated  in  Israel.    Saul  went  forth   to  find   asses 
Conservative,  camp.   Labor  has  doubled  its  representation  and  he  found  a  kingdom.  The  asses  crowned  him. 
but  lost  its  power.  The  Nationalists  have  been  cut  down  to  The  modern  American  knows  that  there  never  has  been 
a  tenth  of  their  former  number  and  are  without  honor  in  and   never  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  witch,  that  is,   a 
their  own  country.  In  their  place  has  arisen  the  Sinn  Feiners,  woman   possest   of   supernatural   power  for   mischief.    But 
who  will  not  enter  the  House  to  which  they  are  elected  but  so  long  as  people  tried  to  stamp  out  witchcraft  by  killing 
will   set   up    a   government   of   their    own    in    Ireland    and  those  who  claimed  the  power  or  were  believed  to  have  it,  the 
claim  admission  to  the  Peace  Conference  as  an  independent  number  of  pretenders  increased  and  multiplied.  The  levitical 
republic.  Since  the  Home  Rule  that  was  voted  them  has  been  injunction  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live"  was  the 
snatched  away  they  are   determined  to   seize  it.   It  seems  chief  instrument  in  the  propagation  of  the  superstition, 
likely  that  the  civil  war  in  Ireland  which  was  interrupted  The  modern  American  knows  that  there  never  has  been 
by  the  Great  War  will  now  be  renewed.  and  never  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  king,  that  is,  a  man 
Even  the  revered  Liberal  leader,  Mr.  Asquith,  was  beaten  possest  of  supernatural  authority  as  a  ruler.  But  00  people 
in  his  own  district  of  East  Fife  by  an   insignificant  and  has  got  rid  of  kingcraft  by  merely  killing  knurs.  It  is  neoas 
former  opponent.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  Labor  leader,  who  sary  to  eradicate  the  superstition    from    the   minds   of   the 
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people.  A  dead  king  is  often  more  dangerous  than  a  live 
one.  A  deposed  king  is  a  good  object  lesson.  The  revolu- 
tionist is  like  Macbeth;  he  need  fear  no  living  man  but  he 
has  reason  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts.  Napoleon  the  Great  was 
harmless  enough  while  living  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
quarreling  with  his  keeper  and  writing  his  memoirs,  but 
when  he  died  and  his  ashes  were  enshrined  in  Paris  his 
tomb  was  made  the  foundation  for  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
the  Little. 

If  the  Bolsheviki  killed  Nicholas  Romanov  they  did  not 
commit  a  crime,  for  he  deserved  death  on  many  counts,  but 
they  did  commit  a  blunder,  for  the  deed  aroused  sympathy 
for  one  who  merited  none.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser 
to  have  kept  him  on  exhibition  in  the  park  of  Czarskoe  Selo, 
where  he  could  be  watched. 

Charles  II  of  England  was  tried  by  a  court  of  150  of  his 
peers  and  unanimously  convicted  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, the  highest  of  crimes  and  the  worst  of  misde- 
meanors, for  he  had  denied  that  he  held  power  from  the 
people  and  had  supprest  public  rights  and  religious  freedom. 
But  because  Charles's  head  was  cut  off  the  king  lived  and  the 
ground  gained  by  the  revolution  was  lost.  Not  until  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  was  a  parliament  elected  that  was  as  representa- 
tive and  unrestricted  as  that  of  1654.  The  memory  of  the 
royal  criminal  is  still  honored  by  certain  classes,  and  even 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  a  holy  day  is  set  apart  for  Charles  I,  "King  and 
Martyr,"  along  with  all  the  saints. 

So  from  the  reading  of  history  we  cannot  see  anything 
to  be  gained  by  the  hanging  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  We  cannot 
imagine — not  being  a  Dante — any  punishment  adequate  to 
his  crimes,  and  anything  less  would  be  to  condone  them.  Be- 
sides, we  have  been  told  for  the  last  four  years  and  longer 
that  he  is  insane.  We  have  never  believed  it,  but  we  fear 
that  one  man  out  of  twelve  does,  so  there  would  be  the  pros- 
pect of  a  hung  jury  and  an  unhung  criminal.  We  are  glad 
to  see-  that  the  German  Soviets  have  offered  a  reward  of 
$20,000  for  the  escaped.  King,  dead  or  alive,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  will  be  better  off  if  no  one  claim? 
the  reward  under  either  condition.  We  advise  them  to  read 
the  story  that  Lincoln  told,  when  Jeff  Davis  was  caught, 
about  the  boy  and  the  coon  which  he  wanted  to  escape  but 
was  too  conscientious  to  let  go. 

The  important  thing  is  to  save  the  German  republic  from 
a  relapse  into  its  former  state  or  worse.  If  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  ex-Kaiser  by  the  Allies  or  by  his  own  people 
will  conduce  to  the  stability  of  the  new  regime  it  should  be 
done.  But  if  it  should  seem  likely  to  have  the  opposite  effect 
of  strengthening  the  monarchical  movement,  then  he  had 
better  be  let  alone.  We  hope  it  is  true  that  he  id  writing  a 
We  shall  be  glad  to  review  it.  We  know  how  Job  felt 
when  he  said,  "Oh,  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book." 
He  might  also  be  allowed  to  continue  his  former  vocation  of 
g  for  the  movies.  He  was  more  of  a  success  at  that  than 
anything  else  and  it  pays  so  well  that  he  would  not  need  his 
estates  and  crown  jewels,  which  could  be  3old  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  In  these  hard  times  we  cannot  afford  to  let  even 
riirty-five  monarchs  now  out  of  a  job  remain  in 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 


A  SERIOUS  ACCUSATION 

THE     War    Department    cannot    afford    to    ignore    the 
charK'  i   made  \,y   Senator   Chamberlain  of  Ori 
•an   of   the   Military  Affairs   Conmittee,  in   his 
h    before   the   I  He   acctl  es   the    War    I  ><■ 

:<•  adequate  ho  ipital  facilitie  i 

ntf   wounded   man.    He   hlam&a   the   War    D( 
rt  for  being  months  behind  with  the  pay  of  returning 

/  whom  are  out,  of  money.  Senator  Chamber 

added  ■     oldieri'  allotnu  •  dc 

i  are  not  being  prom;/  ,   paid,  thai   In    it 


ance  payments,  often  badly  needed,  are  delayed  for  months, 
that  the  whole  pay  system  of  the  army  is  inexcusably  ham- 
pered by  red  tape. 

These  are  serious  charges.  And  it  is  important  that  the 
people  know  the  facts. 

Secretary  Baker  says: 

I  have  boon  giving  the  matter  of  treatment  of  soldiers  in  hos- 
pitals, including  the  prompt  payment  of  all  wages  duo  thorn,  my 
personal  attention,  and  corrective  measures  have  been  ordered 
immediately  made. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  Ordering  corrective  measures  at 
this  late  date  seems  to  be  in  itself  a  confession  of  failure. 
The  least  the  War  Department  can  do  now  is  to  cut  red  tape 
so  as  to  make  the  remedy  immediately  effective. 

And  to  tell  the  people  frankly  exactly  how  things  stand. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  BRITISH  NAVY 

WE  must  not  allow  any  possible  disagreement  over 
the  question  of  disarmament' and  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  to  obscure  our  obligation  to  Great  Britain 
for  her  immense  and  indispensable  aid  in  transporting  our 
army  overseas  so  swiftly  and  securely.  No  other  country 
could  have  done  it.  No  other  country  would  have  done  it. 
No  such  feat  has  ever  been  performed  in  the  history  of  the 
world  before.  Of  all  the  American  troops  despatched  to 
Europe  about  51  per  cent  were  carried  in  British  vessels, 
about  46  per  cent  in  American,  and  about  3  per  cent  in 
French.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  said  about  this  during 
the  war,  but  now  that  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  lifted  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  achievement  can  be  told  and  should  be 
known. 

For  ten  months  after  our  entrance  into  the  war  only  such 
space  as  could  be  made  available  in  the  regular  British  pas- 
senger liners,  without  interfering  with  the  huge  shipments 
of  supplies  for  the  British  army,  was  used  for  troops.  Up 
to  February  28,  1918,  a  total  of  282,900  United  States  army 
personnel  had  left  for  France,  105,000  of  these,  or  about 
37  per  cent,  being  transported  in  British  vessels. 

On  March  21  the  terrific  and,  what  turned  out  to  be.  the 
final  German  offensive  on  the  western  front,  was  launched. 
The  Allied  Council  immediately  recognized  the  urgent  need 
for  men,  especially  infantry  and  machine  gun  units.  The 
United  States  then  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  furnish 
the  men,  if  the  British  Government  would  help  transport 
them.  Thus  before  the  end  of  March  passenger  vessels  con- 
verted into  troopships  which  had  never  been  seen  in  any 
United  States  port  before,  began  to  arrive  at  New  York. 
During  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  practically  every 
British  vessel  that  had  the  required  speed  and  could  possi- 
bly be  fitted  for  troops  was  ordered  to  New  York  or  some 
other  American  port  by  the  quickest  route.  The  vessels 
already  in  the  Atlantic  service  were  fitted  to  carry  the 
maximum  numbers  consistent  with  safety  and  comfort  and 
the  important  cargo  shipments  were  worked  into  the  ships 
only  so  far  as  they  did  not,  in  any  way,  cut  down  the  troop 
capacities,  even  tho  this  drastic  step  seriously  jeopardized 
the  food  situation  i.i  England,  and  necessitated  the  strict 
rationing  of  the  civilian  population  of  Great  Britain. 

By  delivering  to  Italy  a  considerable  amount  of  much 
needed  British  cargo  tonnage,  the  British  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  augmenting  their  troopship  service  with  six  fine 
Italian  passenger  vessels,  which  have  made  a  total  of  thirty 
voyages  with  United  Slates  troops  to   Prance  direct. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  April  1  and  Octo- 
ber 81,  1918,  1K0  different  British  troopships  carried  United 
States  troops  ami  made,  collectively,  188  voyages  with  a 
total  of  950,000  troops,  or  an   average  of  sixteen  British 

troopships   sailing    from    this   side   every    week    lor   a    period 

even  months,  and  approximately  1500  ti  >ops  left  the 
1  bed  States  on  British  vessels  every  day  during  the  same 
period.    Even  these  figures  would   have  been  considerably 

■  r  if  the   United   Stales   War    Department  had   been   able 
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i  month  ko  Montreal  and 
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i  :  the  British  Government.  The  insurance  on  the  en- 
while  crossing  a  danger  soni  extending  from 

y  the  British  Government.  Owing  to 
special  circuitous  routes  and  other  naval  precautions  the 
troops  were  on  board  the  transports  for  an  average  of  at 

twelve    days    and    during    the    voya  fed 

entirely  by  the   British   Government  The  actual  cost  to  the 

United  states  Government  for  the  transportation  of  ever  a 

million  men  a  distance  of  over  three  thousand  miles  has 
nut  yet  been  settled,  but  up  to  the  present  time  an  average 
of  not  more  than  $20  per  head  has  been  paid  on  account. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed  the  British 
were  faced  with  the  enormous  problem  of  returning  to  their 
native  land  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war-worn  Canadian, 
Indian,  African,  New  Zealand  an  Australian  troops,  who 
have  been  fighting  on  many  different  fronts  for  four  years. 
In  spite  of  this  the  British  Government  has  voluntarily 
offered  many  of  their  best  troopships  to  bring  back  the 
American  troops  in  England,  and  the  first  vessel  to  land  re- 
turning United  States  troops  was  the  British  transport 
"Mauretania,"  which  arrived  at  New  York  on  November 
30.  Since  this  date  no  less  than  40,000  have  disembarked 
from  British  vessels  at  United  States  ports.  England  will 
gradually  withdraw  her  ships  as  they  are  required  for  the 
colonial  troop  movement,  but  she  confidently  expects  to  ren- 
der as  much  assistance  as  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  England  for  coming  so  handsomely  to  our 
assistance  in  the  last  six  months. 


G 


THE  WORLD  MOVES  ON 

RE  AT  ideas,  like  great  bodies,  often  move  slowly; 
but  every  now  and  again  their  velocity  is  breathless, 
as  witness: 

Germany  must  be  put  on  probation  until  she  has  made  restitu- 
tion to  the  peoples  that  she  has  desolated,  and  has  reconstructed 
and  democratized  her  own  political  life. 

Let  there  be  no  vengeance.  Let  there  be  no  closing  of  the  door 
of  repentance  and  return.  Let  her  not  be  excluded  for  all  time 
from  the  family  of  nations.  But  let  her  be  told  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  mistaken  :  "You  must  first  make  good.  You  must  not 
only  prove  your  sincerity,  you  must  actually  pay  the  bill  of 
damages  that  the  world  holds  against  you.  You  cannot  enter  the 
league  of  nations  now.  When  you  have  discharged  your  obliga- 
tions and  the  score  is  wiped  off  the  slate,  and  you  have  estab- 
lishpd  a  people's  government  in  which  the  world  can  have  con- 
fidence, you  will  be  welcomed  and  admitted,  but  not  before." — 
From  The  Independent  of  November  9. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  latest  Lodge  program,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  President's,  are  assessment  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  against  Germany  and  insistence  upon  the  exclusion  of  Ger- 
many from  the  league  of  nations  until  all  obligations  are  met 
in  full. — From  Lawrence  Hills's  Paris  cable  to  the  New  York 
Sun  of  December  17. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  strongly  insist  upon  the  creation  of  a  League 
of  Nations  as  the  fundamental  thing,  with  the  admission  of  Ger- 
many probationary  for  the  time  dependent  upon  her  ability  to 
establish  a  stable  government  and  discharge  her  international 
obligations,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  all  the  powers 
will  wait  to  see  what  kind  of  government  arises  before  according 
the  usual  diplomatic  recognition. — From  Da  rid  Lawrence's  Paris 
cable  to  the  Evening  Post  of  December  It. 

With  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Wilson  both  accepting  The  In- 
dependent's program,  why  worry? 


THE  WAY  TI1KV  FOUGHT 

W ii ill-:  the  boys  aif  telling  their  homely,  Bplendid 
to  round  eyed  listeners  at  every  fireside  la 
Am.  ilea,    a    few    of    I  In-    most    brilliant     fiacm 

of  narrative  from  the  untold  history  of  our  part  In  the 

war    attain     the    ipiasi  immortality    of    the    official     reports 

Buried  in  General  Orders,  the  most  forbidding  to  the  civilian 

Of  all   the   products  of  the   press,  or  briefly   repeated    in   the 

crowded  daily  press,  one  reads  citations  that  would  take 

One's   breath   away    in  any   veneration   less  jaded   and   dulled 

by  incomprehensible  experiem 

The  old  hero-stories  have  their  counterparts.  The  boys  who 

play   the   new    roles    use     trance    properties,   and   the   seems 

et  in  fearful  and  wonderful  fashion,  but  the  action  and 

•.in.  times  even  the  lines  have  an  oddly   familiar  ring. 

There  was  the  ballad  hero  who  "fought  upon  his  stumps." 

There   is   something  as    naive,   and    superbly   American,   in 

this  citation : 

Elseicorth   <>.   Territt,  corporal,   Company    H,    113th   Infantry 
During  the  action  in  the  vicinitj   oi   Bagenbach,  Alsace,  east  of 
Belfort,  France,  Aogusl  21,   litis,  when  his  right  hand  and  arm 
were   badly   mangled   by   the  explosion   of  n   grenade  during   an 

enemy  raid  into  our  lines,  he  placed  his  injured  hand  in  his 
trousers  pocket  to  BUpporl  it,  went  over  the  top  with  his  comrades 
and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  and  retreating  Ger- 
mans, throwing  hand  grenades  with  his  Left  hand  as  he  followed 
them   back  to  their  own  lines. 

One  is  tempted  to  italicize,  but  the  finest  element  in  these 

citations,  as   it  was  in   the   acts  which   won   them,  is  the 

matter-of-fact  directness  of  the  thing,  which  forbids  rhetoric 

and  almost  bars  comment. 

Robert  J.  Maxey,  lieutenant  colonel,  18th  Infantry.  On 
.May  28,  litis,  at  t'antigny,  Frame,  he  advanced  with  first  wave 
and,  in  the  face  of  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire,  located  the 
objective  of  his  battalion.  He  was  a  cool,  dependable  and  heroic 
hadcr.  Altho  fatally  wounded,  he  gave  detailed  instructions  to 
his  second  in  command  and  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  his 
regimental  commander  and  delivered  important  information  before 
he  died. 

"Caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  his  regimental  com- 
mander and  delivered  important  information  before  he 
died."  One  thinks  somehow  of  the  messenger  in  Browning's 
"Incident  of  the  French  Camp"  who  brings  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Ratisbon  to  Napoleon. 

For  those  who  find  spuds  and  slum  and  K.  P.  endlessly 
humorous — as  they  undoubtedly  are — there  is  a  new  dignity 
about  the  army  cook  after  one  reads  this: 

Harry  C.  Picket,  cook,  Infantry.  He  maintained  his  kitchen 
at  Chateau  de  la  Foret,  near  Villers-sur-Fere,  France,  on  July 
28-29,  1918,  during  a  bombardment  so  intense  as  to  drive  all 
other  kitchens  out  of  the  village.  When  his  stove  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  rear,  he  improvised  a  fire  in  the  ground  and  continued  his 
work  until  ordered  to  leave.  He  carried  water  from  a  spring, 
which  was  repeatedly  shelled,  when  others  would  not  approach 
it.  Unaided,  of  his  own  volition,  he  conducted  a  first-aid  station 
for  wounded  and  exhausted  men  at  his  kitchen.  Constantly  in 
extreme  personal  danger,  from  machine-gun  fire  from  low-flying 
aeroplanes  and  bombardment  by  high-explosive  shells,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  needs  of  others  and  made  possible  the 
care  of  several  hundred  wounded,  exhausted  and  hungry  men. 

But  it  is  the  "Don't  give  up  the  ship  men"  who  stamp 

their  names  most  deeply  on  the  memory  of  their  kind.  To 

them  it  is  given,  in  the  last  supreme  moment,  to  dram 

their  own  deed  by  some  half-conscious  expression  of  their 

dominating  will.  Is  there  anything  finer  in  all  the  stories 

of  message-bearers  than  this? 

Roy  H.  Simpson,  private.  Forty-seventh  Company,  Fifth  R 
ment,  United  States  Marine  Corps.  In  the  attack  on  the  Bois  de 
Belleau,  France,  June  12,  191S,  he  carried  a  message  from 
battalion  to  company  headquarters  directly  across  the  face  of 
enemy  fire.  Shot  thru  the  chest  he  continued  running  and  called 
out,  "I  must  deliver  this  message,"  struggling  forward  tor  fifty 

feet  more  in  his  heroic  effort  to  carry  out  his  mission  before 
falling  dead. 

What  is  there  for  an  editor  to  say  or  for  S  poet,  or  an 
orator — after  that? 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  President        Having  spent  Christ- 

t^     ,      .  mas  with  the  Ameri- 

m  England  ,,       „ 

can  army,  the  Presi- 
dent on  Thursday  visited  England. 
Landing  at  Dover,  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  London,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  King  in  person  and  rode 
with  him  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
he  was  entertained  during  his  stay. 
King  and  President  rode  together  in 
the  royal  coach  thru  streets  profusely 
decorated  with  British  and  American 
flags  and  thronged  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cheering  spectators.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  of  course  present  and  was 
similarly  received  and  escorted  by  the 
Queen.  Friday  was  largely  spent  in 
conference  with  British  statesmen,  and 
in  the  evening  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  members  of  their  com- 
pany, were  entertained  at  a  state  ban- 
quet of  imposing  splendor  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

On  Saturday  the  President  made 
a  number  of  addresses,  at  the  Lon- 
don Guildhall,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
luncheon  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  to 
the  League  of  Nations  Union,  to  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Council  of  Evangelical 
Free  Churches,  and  to  some  other 
bodies,  at  the  American  Embassy.  Sun- 
day was  spent  at  Carlisle,  the  birthplace 
of  his  mother  and  the  home  of  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors,  where  he  made  a 
brief  address  in  a  Congregational 
church.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  Man- 
chester and  spent  the  night  there  as 
the  guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  He  ad- 
drest  a  gathering  of  several  thousand 


Press  Illustrating 

TO   BRING   POLAND   FOOD 

Colonel    William    Grove    heads    the    mission    sent 
by  our  Food  Administration  to  relieve  the   dan- 
ger   of    famine    in    Poland    and    to    arrange    for 
food   distribution   there   thru   the   winter 

workingmen  in  Free  Trade  Hall  on 
Monday,  returning  that  evening  to 
London.  A  farewell  dinner  was  given 
by  the  King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  Tuesday;  the  President,  Mi's. 
Wilson  and  their  party  returned  to 
Paris,  and  on  Wednesday  they  went  to 
Rome.  It  is  intimated  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  return  to  America  about 
February  10. 


The  Freedom  President  Wilson  is  the 
of  London  ^ird  American  Chief 
Magistrate  to  receive 
the  "Freedom"  of  the  City  of  London, 
his  predecessors  in  that  honor  having 
been  General  Grant  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. They  were  thus  invested,  however, 
after  their  retirement  from  office,  so 
that  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  first  to  be  made 
a  Freeman  of  London  while  still  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Unlike  the 
nominal  "freedom"  so  often  bestowed 
by  various  American  municipalities, 
the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  ac- 
tually confers  important  civic  and  po- 
litical privileges,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson 
will  probably  have  no  occasion  to  take 
advantage.  Neither  is  anybody  likely 
to  dispute  the  President's  legal  right  to 
accept  the  honor;  tho  the  Constitution 
does  forbid  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  to  accept,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  "any  present,  emolument,  of- 
fice or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from 
any  king,  prince  or  foreign  state." 


The  President's 
English  Speeches 


The  President's 
first  address  in 
England  was  made 
in  response  to  the  welcome  of  the 
Mayor  of  Dover,  and  in  it  he  declared 
that 

in  spite  of  all  the  terrible  suffering  and 
sacrifice  of  this  war,  we  shall  some  day, 
in  looking  back  upon  them,  realize  that 
they  were  worth  while,  not  only  because 
of  the  security  they  gave  the  world  against 
unjust  aggression,  but  also  because  of  the 
understanding  they  established  between  the 
great  nations. 

His  speech  at  the  state  banquet*  was  de- 


TBI   TRIUMPHAL   BMTBT   WTO   BMJMZLf 
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oi  pe  i. 
of  hii  v  iiit  to  i 

with 
and 
ntiment,  1 

how 

l,   there 
'■   thai   there  mi 

ai-i  ,    QOl    line-    poi 

gains!  anothei , 
.  ful  | 

ill  I..-  the  in;  the 

the  urn  li| 

entiment    was    repeated)    still 
more  emp]  v,  In   the  address  at 

i  rode    Hall,    in 
which  he  said : 

If  tbe  future  hod  nothing  for  us  but  a 

attempt  to  k.-.-p  the  world  at  the  ri^lit 

[»>ise    bj    a    balance   of   power,    the    United 

ea  would  take  do  interest  In  it,  because 

will    join    no   combination    of    powers 

which  is  not  a  combination  of  us  all.  She 

i-    not   interested    merely    in   the   peace   of 

Europe,    but    in    the   peace   of    the    world. 

•     ■  ^  •■  ai  ,■  not  obej  tag  the  mandate 

ot   parties,  or  <>t'  politics,   we  are  obeying 

the  mandate  of  humanity. 


a   luneheon   given   In   his 
In. inn-    at    Manchester,    the    President 
oi  the  future  relatione 
I  i  ami  tin-  Allied  Powi 

Witl  command  there  arn.se 

a  linn  v  ..r  -iin  it     li,,-  minute  we  consei 
to  cooperate  our  hearts  were  drawn  el 

i  her  mi..  co8p«  i  |  rom  the 

milil  I.-    hi-    had   given    oui  it  Ivea    an 

example  foi  the  rears  i"  come,  Not  thai  in 
H"  o   come   hi-   i i 1 1 1 - 1    siii, mil    i 

unit]  "t  command,  hut  It  d  <  to  me 

I  in  tin-  fears  to  come  hi-  must  plan  a 
unitj  .'i'  pui  pose,  ami  in  that  unil  \  of  pui 
I"'-'-   we   thai]   iinii  a  great   recompenn      i 

ugthening   of  our  spirit    in   everything 

that   we  do. 

timer  of  a   Future  "unity 
of  command"  was  recognized  as  bear- 
ing    significantly     upon      the     prop,. 
League   Of    Nations. 

Attitude  Toward     Th<1*'     < an     be     no 
the  President        (l^ti(,»      that      the 
President      was      fa- 
vorably  received  in   England,   and  that 

he  personally  and  In  his  addresses 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  both 
statesmen  and  people.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  declared  that  the  official  con- 
ferences with  the  President  had  effect- 
ed an  agreement  on  general  principles, 


and  that  America  and  (neat  Britain 
would  In-  found  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence working  in  perfect  harmony,  Mr. 

\iilnii     Balfour    added    that    the    l'r.     i 
dent'l  visit   had   not  only    been   a  spec 

tacular  success,  but  also  had  gone  to 
the  heart  ot  the  British  people,  ami 
would  in. i-  International  results  of 
tin-   largest   importance   t<>  the   whole 

world,     'linn-     wen-     many    similar    I 
preisloni,   from   individuals  and   in   the 
newspaper  press,  thruout  England, 
In  France,  also,  .,  favorable  attitude 

was    manifested    loward    I  In-    President 

on  most  points,  The  Prime  Minister, 

Dr.   Cl(  iu,  assured  the  Chamber 

of  Deputiei  on  Sunday  that  he  would 
support  Great  Britain  on  the  question 
of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  ami  tli.it 
in  this  he  was  entirely  in  agreement 
with  President  Wilson.  His  own  con- 
ferences with  the  President,  he  said, 
had  been  profitable,  tho  he  would  not 
be  telling  the  truth  if  he  said  that  he 
had  agreed  with  him  on  all  points.  Ap- 
parently the  point  of  chief  disagree- 
ment was  that  concerning  a  League  of 
Nations.  Dr.  Clemenceau  exprest  him- 
self to  the  Chamber  as  being  inclined 
to  maintain  the  old  alliances  which  had 
proved  so  immensely  beneficial  in  this 
war,  tho  he  was  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  general  league  of  na- 
tions, and  indeed  thought  that  one 
might  be  organized  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  completed.  Another  possible 
point  of  difference  was  that  of  "secret 
diplomacy,"  the  French  Government 
being  resolutely  committed  to  main- 
tenance of  the  confidential  agreement 
which  was  made  with  Italy  upon  that 
power's  entrance  into  the  war. 


The  British 
Elections 


Press  illustrating 

JAPAN"S   CELEBRATION   OF   VICTORY  AND   PEACE 

The   Tokio   Municipality   sent   decorated   automobiles   like   the   one   above    to   drive   thru    the   streets 

and   to  make  calls   of  congratulation  on   the  various   legations.    Below   is   a   gigantic    lantern    parade 

of   the   thousand  employees   of  the  Tsekishima  Iron   Works   in    Tokio 


The  general  elections  in 
Great    Britain    and    Ire- 
land for  a  new  House  of 
Commons  resulted  in  an  unexpectedly 
overwhelming  victor}    for  the   Govern- 
ment, and  for  Mr.   Lloyd  George  per- 
sonally. Of  the  709  seats  the  Coalition 
— Unionists,   Liberals   and   Laborites — 
secured     471,     and     the     non-Coalition 
Unionists,  who  will   support  the    Gov- 
ernment,  46;    making   a  total   of   517. 
Of   the   various    parties    the    Coalition 
Unionists   were   by   far   the    strongest, 
winning  334  seats  to  the  Coalition  Lib- 
erals' 127  and  the  Coalition  Laborites' 
10.  These  334  with  the  46  other  Union- 
ists make  a  total  of  380,  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  House  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Liberals  who  follow  Mr.   Asquith 
won   only  37   seats,   the   Laborites   65, 
the  National  party  2,  Independents  5, 
and  Socialists  1.  Even  more  impressive 
was    the    popular    vote,    the    Coalition 
candidates   being   generally   elected    by 
enormous  majorities.   Obviously  it  was 
a  great  popular  mandate  approving  the 
war  policy  of  the  Government  and  also 
in   general    its   policy   of   political   and 
social    reforms. 

There  were  some  interesting  personal 
results.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  re 
elected  by  a  tremendous  majority,  and 
his  chief  colleagues  were  also  hand 
somely  returned.  On  the  other  hand. 
Mr.  Asquith  was  defeated,  as  were  als,> 
Mr.    Henderson,    the    Labor   leader,   and 
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THE    GREAT    WAR 

December  26 — President  Wilson  ar- 
rives in  London.  American  warships 
sent  to  the  Baltic. 

December  27 — President  conferred 
with  British  Ministers,  and  enter- 
tained at  State  banquet.  French 
troops  and  "Reds"  fight  at  Odessa. 

December  28 — President  made  several 
important  addresses  in  London. 
Overwhelming  Government  victory 
in  British  elections. 

December  29 — President  visited  Car- 
lisle and  Manchester.  Fighting  be- 
tween Poles  and  Germans  at  Posen. 

December  30 — President  made  im- 
portant addresses  at  Manchester. 
French  Prime  Minister  spoke  for 
maintenance  of  alliance  of  France, 
Great  Britain.  Italy  and  America, 
and  was  sustained  by  Chamber  by 
vote  of  380  to  134. 

December  31 — President  returned  to 
Paris.  Bolshevik  outbreaks  report- 
ed in  Rumania.  Silesia  and  Poland. 

January  1 — President  left  Paris  for 
Rome.  American  troops  advancing 
in  Northern  Russia. 


various  others  whose  attitude  toward 
the  war  policy  of  the  Government  was 
not  satisfactory.  Every  woman  candi- 
date was  defeated  save  one,  a  Sinn 
Feiner  in  Dublin,  the  Countess  Markie- 
wicz. 

A  surprizing  feature  of  the  result 
was  the  sweeping  victory  of  Sinn  Fein 
in  Ireland,  that  militant  faction  win- 
ning 73  seats  against  only  7  for  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  It  is  intimated  that 
the  Sinn  Feiners  will  refuse  to  take 
their  seats,  and  instead  will  attempt  to 
organize  an  Irish  republic.  With  their 
winning  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  seats, 
and  the  Unionists  winning  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  House,  a  recrudes- 
cence of  troublous  times  over  the 
"Irish  question"  is  threatened. 

The  Disorders      Factional    conflicts    in 

;«  r~~~^~  Germany    continue 

in  Uermany  .  .  ,  '       , 

with     unabated    fury, 

/gesting  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
habitual  German  boasts  of  discipline, 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  Rioting  oc- 
curred in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  with 
pitched  battles  between  loyal  soldiers 
and  mutinous  sailors,  resulting  in 
heavy  loss  of  life.  The  sailors  and 
Spartacides  were  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  and  they  noi-i- 
ly  demanded  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
Herr  Ebert,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
lU-.rr  Haase,  should  resign  in  favor  of 
\\<-rr  Lebedonr  and  l)r.  Liebknecht. 
Hut  on  Sunday  it  was  announced  that 
Hcrren  Haase,  Foreign  Minister; 
Berth,  Minister  of  Social  Policy,  and 
Dfttman,  Minuter  of  Demobilization, 
had  resigned,  leaving  iU-.rr  Bbert  and 
his  friendj  in  full  control  of  the  gov- 
•*    The  vacancies  were  immedi- 

<!y    filled    re  pectively    by    Herren 
emann  d  Wishci.  'I  hi 

Hon    v.a     approved1    by  the   Central 
Cooru     '■'  Boldiere  and  Workmen, and 

kg  followed  of  the  dl 

in  Berlin,  At  Frankfort  and 
other  places,  however,  rioting  and  pil 
la/<-   continued,   with   the   eoldien   re 
fa      -  i  the  mo 


Another  Witness       Prince     Albert     of 

Against  the  Hun        M<?nac°>    ,who     deI 
spite  his  leasing  of 

part  of  his  little  realm  for  a  gambling 
den  is  one  of  the  personally  most  re- 
spectable figures  among  the  monarchs 
of  the  world,  adds  his  by  no  means 
light  testimony  against  William  Hohen- 
zollern  as  the  responsible  author  of  the 
war.  He  has  just  made  public  some  let- 
ters and  reports  of  conversations  be- 
tween himself  and  the  former  Kaiser, 
with  whom  he  was  on  most  confidential 
terms,  which  almost  rival  the  revela- 
tions of  Prince  Lichnowsky  in  interest. 
The  gist  of  them  is  to  fix  upon  Wil- 
liam "responsibility  for  a  deliberate 
war."  The  war  itself  he  characterizes 
as  the  result  of  "a  plot  of  force  to 
annihilate  law  and  honor,  all  the  beau- 
ties of  civilization,  and  all  the  con- 
quests of  man  over  the  brute." 

The  Death  Roll  Jt  is  now  Possible  to 
of  the  War  compute  with  approx- 
imate accuracy  the 
cost  of  the  Great  War  in  human  life, 
at  least  so  far  as  casualties  in  battle 
are  concerned.  The  numbers  killed  are 
reported  and  estimated  as  follows: 

Russian    1.700,000 

French    1.071.300 

British    706.726 

Italian    460.000 

American    58,478 

Total  Allies   3.996.504 

German     1.600.000 

Austrian    800.000 

Total  Teutonic   2,400,000 

Grand  total   6,396,504 

To  these  must  be  added  perhaps  half 
a  million  more,  of  Belgians,  Serbs  and 
some  others  on  the  Allied  side,  and  of 
Bulgars  and  Turks  on  the  side  of  the 
'Central  Powers.  A  death  roll  of  ap- 
proximately seven  million  men,  with 
two  or  three  times  as  many  more  wound- 
ed, is  appalling,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  human  mind  to  appreciate.  Yet  even 
this  is  not  all,  perhaps  not  even  the 
worst.  We  must  take  into  account  the 
million  or  two  of  non-combatants  wan- 
tonly massacred,  starved  to  death,  or 
killed  by  privations  and  disease;  in  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  northern  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  above  all,  Armenia. 

Poland  and     Friction    between    Poland 

-  and     Germany     increases 

Germany  .  ™,  „  ,.  , 

ominously.      The      Polish 

Government  on  December  27  demand- 
ed the  right  to  send  troops  over  Ger- 
man railways  to  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian 
capital,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Bolshevild.  This  was  refused  by  Gel 
many,  and  it  was  announced  that  Ger- 
man troops  would  continue  to  occupy 
the  city.  Still  more  serious  were  the 
complications  in  Posen,  the  great 
Polish  province  long  held  by  Prussia. 
The  Polish  Government  moved  for  oc- 
CUpation  of  it,  including  the  cities  of 
Posen  and  Danzig,  and  called  for  pop 
alar  election  of  delegate!  to  the  Polish 
itional  Assembly.  The  German  Gov- 

<  i  n men*,  responded   by  I  hreatening  with 

prosecution  all  peT  one  participating 
In  rocb  election.  On  December  28,  Mr. 
[gnace  •'  Paderew  ki,  who  is  much 
tall  ed   of   for   the    fit  I    President   of 


Poland,  arrived  in  Posen  on  his  way  to 
Warsaw.  The  American  and  other  Al- 
lied flags  were  raised  on  the  city  hall, 
and  Mr.  Paderewski  drove  thru  the  city 
in  an  automobile  similarly  decorated. 
German  soldiers  thereupon  fired  upon 
the  American  flag  and  attempted  to 
pull  it  down.  The  Poles  resisted,  and 
fierce  street  fighting  prevailed  all  the 
afternoon,  resulting  in  about  138 
deaths.  The  Germans  were  finally 
beaten,  and  Mr.  Paderewski  proceeded 
on  his  way.  The  chief  animus  in  this 
controversy  is  over  the  question  of  the 
status  of  Posen  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, each  side  wishing  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  it  when  that  body  meets.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  one  of  President 
Wilson's  conditions  of  peace  indicated 
that  Posen  should  be  restored  to  Po- 
land with  access  to  the  sea.  Whether 
the  Poles  should  seize  it  now  or  await 
the  award  of  the  Peace  Conference,  is 
an  open  question.  The  example  of 
France  in  taking  Alsace-Lorraine 
seems  to  justify  the  course  which  the 
Poles  are  pursuing. 

.,  On  the  last  day  of  the 
Bolshevik  year  serious  Bolshevik 
Outbreaks  and  «Red»  outbreaks  were 
reported  from  various  countries.  At 
Odessa  a  considerable  force  of  French 
troops  checked  such  a  revolt,  and  an- 
other French  force  set  out  from  Ru- 
mania for  Kiev,  intent  upon  wresting 
control  of  the  Kiev-Odessa  railway 
from  Ukrainian  revolutionists.  At 
Bucharest  there  was  serious  street 
fighting  between  Rumanian  troops  and 
Bolsheviki,  the  latter  being  led  by  Rus- 
sian anarchists.  At  Warsaw  a  Bol- 
shevist mob  strove  to  release  some 
"Red"  prisoners,  and  was  dispersed  by 
Polish  troops  with  considerable  loss  of 


I'rrtm  I: 

i.  LEI  i  II'  TO  THE  BR]  I  i  IB  PARLIAMENT 
CountcM  Markievicz,  the  fi>  ;t.  and  only  woman 
•  I'.iiii  to  'I"-  British  Parliament,  hat  refuaad 
to  Mivii  tinea  iha  If  ■  Sinn  Painaf  and  will 
i n    London 
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: RAINING    LONDON    HOSPITALITY 

So  crowded  li  London  with  men  on  leave  and  returning  home  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  turned 
over  to  the  American  Ked  Cross  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  reserved  hitherto 
for    formal    ceremony.    Under    wartime    emergency    conditions    a    thousand    American    sailors    bunked 

there   every    night 


life.  A  general  Bolshevik  uprising  oc- 
curred thruout  Silesia,  and  a  Bolshevik 
republic  was  there  proclaimed.  These 
occurrences  commanded  the  grave  at- 
tention of  the  American  delegates  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  as  indicating 
danger  of  similar  disturbances  thruout 
the  world.  Much  expert  opinion  was, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  these  out- 
breaks, which  were  all  in  the  potential 
or  actual  border  states  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  were  the  result  of 
German  propaganda  and  were  intend- 
ed to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  creation 
of  strong  barrier  states  which  would 
bar  German  exploitation  of  Russia  and 
the  East. 

A  step  toward  the  redemp- 
Rumania      tJon     of     «Rumania     Irre. 

Irredenta  denta"  was  taken  on  De- 
cember 30,  when  commissioners  from 
the  Transylvanian  National  Assembly 
at  Karlsburg  visited  Bucharest  and 
handed  to  King  Ferdinand  the  Act  of 
Union  between  Transylvania  and  Ru- 
mania which  that  assembly  had  adopt- 
ed. The  King  accepted  it  and  declared 
that  he  was  obeying  the  will  of  the 
people  in  extending  his  reign  over  the 
region  between  the  Dneister  and  the 
Theiss.  This  act  nearly  doubles  the  area 
of  Rumania  and  adds  several  millions 
to  its  population.  Like  the  Polish  occu- 
pation of  Posen  and  Danzig,  it  is  per- 
formed in  anticipation  of  the  award  of 
the  coming  Peace  Conference,  but  it  is 
confidently  assumed  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  that  body. 

The  Murderers      The  Turkish   Govern- 

r  a         -:..         ment,  in  an  unwonted 
of  Armenia  -      ._.         i 

spasm   of  virtue,  has 

ordered  the  creation  of  a  special  court 
martial  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
responsible  for  the  Armenian  massa- 
cres. Whether  this  is  done  in  good 
faith,  or  merely  as  a  bit  of  camouflage, 
its  results  are  not  likely  to  satisfy  the 
moral  sense  of  the  world,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  chief  culprits  are  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  or  reach  of  the  court. 


The  infamous  Enver,  Talaat  and  Dje- 
mal  have  decamped  to  foreign  lands, 
laden  with  booty;  the  German  marshal, 
Liman  von  Sanders,  is  in  Berlin;  and 
William  Hohenzollern  is  in  sanctuary 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Senator  Chamberlain      That     America 
Speaks  Out  Is       unP^pared 

for  reconstruc- 
tion as  she  was  unprepared  for  war 
was  the  import  of  a  long  and  severely 
critical  speech  against  the  War  De- 
partment, made  on  December  30  by 
Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon, 
chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  chief  offenses  charged 
against  the  War  Department  by  Sen- 
ator Chamberlain  are : 

1.  That  the  country  and  army  are  kept 
in  the  dark  on  demobilization  plans,  while 
England  made  this  information  public  more 
than  a  month  ago. 

2.  That  returning  wounded  soldiers  are 
denied  proper  care  immediately  after  they 
reach  the  United   States. 

3.  That  the  pay  of  returning  soldiers  is 
months  behind. 

4.  That  sufficient  hospital  facilities  have 
not  been  provided  to  take  care  of  the  per- 
manently disabled. 

He  urged  that  the  War  Department 

investigate  immediately  and  take  steps 

to  remove  the  causes  of  this  criticism, 

which    he    said    was    substantiated    by 

complaints  from  all  over  the  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  powerlessness 

of    Congress  to  remedy  the  situation,  he 

told  an  instance  of  a  soldier  suffering 

from  tuberculosis  who  had  written  to 

a  Senator  asking  outside  aid  to  effect 

his  discharge: 

That  poor  boy,  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis, was  brought  up  before  a  board  of  in- 
quiry and  his  pay  was  forfeited  for  fifteen 
days.  He  was  punished  for  having  had  the 
temerity  to  write  to  a  Senator  asking  for 
aid. 

The  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  also  reminded  the  Senate 
of  his  speech  a  year  before  scoring  the 
War  Department  for  inefficiency,  and 
showed  that,  altho  his  charges  were 
rebuked  and  discredited  by  the  Admin- 


il  ion    at    tin-    time,    they    were    lal.i 
Substantiated     by     General     Pershing's 

repoi  i 

About     250,000     Ger- 
Enemy  Aliens      man   men   and   women 

wire  affected  by  Pros 
Ident    Wilson's  cabled   instruction     to 
the   Department   "t   Justice  abolishing 
th<-   general   wartime    restrictions   im- 

po   ed   OH   German   enemy   aliens  in   this 

country.   The    prohibited    /.ones,    re  I 
dence    and    employment    restriction 

titration  and  permit  systems  forth- 
with go  out  of  existence  Restrictions 
which  apply  to  entry  into  and  depart 
are  from  the  country  and  those  affect- 
ing tin'  power  of  internment  are  how- 
ever still  in  force  and  the  President's 
action  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
status  of  men  already  interned  or  obli- 
gations already  imposed  on  alien  ene- 
mies now  on  parole.  Any  violation  of 
parole  will  be  punished  as  heretofore. 
Authority  to  deport  enemy  aliens 
now  interned  in  the  United  States  is 
asked  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Most  of  these  aliens  were  found  to 
have  served  actively  as  German  agents 
here  or  to  have  transmitted  informa- 
tion during  the  war  valuable  to  Ger- 
many. There  are  presumably  3000  or 
4000  aliens  in  our  internment  camps, 
most  of  them  men. 

Demobilizing       While    30,000    men    a 


and  Recruiting 


day     are     being     dis- 


charged from  the 
army,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  is  ap- 
pealing to  Congress  for  legislation  to 
permit  the  resumption  of  voluntary  en- 
listment. The  reason  is  that  the  men 
now  serving  must,  in  accordance  with 
the  Selective  Service  act,  be  discharged 
as  soon  after  the  proclamation  of  peace 
as  the  existing  emergency  will  allow. 
As  Secretary  Baker  reminds  Congress: 
The  only  men  who  would  remain  in  the 


Western  Newtpw  Vntan 

ORGANIZER     OF     OUR     CONVOY     SYSTEM 
Commodore    Lionel    Wells    of    the    British    N 
deserves    especial    Credit    for    his    service    in    this 
country    as    head    of    the    '"Convoy     and     Route- 
giving    Department"    by    which    Great    Britain's 

part  in  getting  OUT  troop-.  safely  OVOTStM  WW 
organized  and  coordinated  with  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  Over  half  our 
troops  were  carried  over  In  Hritish  ships,  and 
the  British  furnished,  it  is  said,  three  fourths  of 

the     com  on 


(g  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  FLEET  AT   HOME 

New  York  had  another  victory  celebration  when  the  battleships  and  destroyers  came  back  from  service  overseas  and  paraded  thru  the  harbor  to 
take   up   positions   alongside   the   city   in   the   Hudson    River.    Then    the   sailors   went  ashore  to  celebrate  and  the  city  folks   went  out  to   look   all   over 

the  ships 

service  are  those  men  enlisted  in  the  regu-  The  following  tables  show  the  divi-  Association  held  a  meeting  on  Decem- 

lar  army  on  or  prior  to  April  1,  1917,  and  sion  of  expenditures:  ber  26  to  ask  the  United  States  Ship- 
wnose  enlistment  has  not  yet  expired.  Ihis                                                                                                    t>         ,   »        ,   c    •.         j.           .• 

small  number  has  been  cut  down  by  casual-  FOR  1918  PmS  Board  for  definite  information  on 

ties  and  other  vicissitudes  until  the  entire  Total    $19,384,215,695.03  its    plans    for    releasing    requisitioned 

military   force   of   the   United   States   that  Military  establishment  and  War  ships  and  on  its  policy  with  respect  to 

can  be  retained  in  the  service  will  be  abso-  Department   $8,525,924,661.99  .,.              ,      ,    rnprcnnrilp  marine 

lutely   inadequate   and    insufficient   to   per-  Loans  to  our  allies  by  the  first      nnn  nnn  nnn  nn  tniTS  country  s  mercantile  marine, 

form  such  essential  military  duties  as  polic-  K.and.  seconKd.  Liberty  bond  acts    7,000.000.000.00          In    order    to    compete    successfully 

ing   the    Mexican    border,    garrisoning   our  Department                          ^   1262  973  688  37  with    the    commerce    of    other   nations 

insular   possessions,   guarding  the   seacoast  Emergency    shipping"  fund  "in  the  ship  owners  need  not  only  the  im- 

possessions  of  the  United  States,  occupying  deficiency  acts    1,939,000,000.00            j-  t      tpIpjksp     nf    tbpir    shins      hnt 

permanent    posts   and    garrisons,    guarding  Interest  on  public  debt 218,341,323.00  mediate    release    oi    tneir    snips,     dut. 

and  protecting  the  large  amount  of  re-  War  Risk  Insurance:  some  knowledge  of  how  the  Govern- 
cently  acquired  Government  property,  and  Insurance  of  personnel,  car-  ment  is  going  to  use  the  fifteen  or  sev- 
maintaining  and  operating  the  camps  and  *°e?chaanntd  ^n?  .  ™. .  .  ?  45,150.000.00  enteen  million  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
cantonments  in  this  country,  to  which  Family  allowances,  compensa-  mmr  that  it  now  owns  There  are  three 
troops  returned  from  overseas  may  be  sent  tion    and  insurance  of  sol-  Pins  w1^  ^  I1UW  owns,  meie  axe  unee 

for  prompt  demobilization.  diers    and   sailors 176,250.000.00  possible  courses:  The  Government  may 

More  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  £ood  Products  and  fuel 173,846,400.00  continue  to  own  and  operate  them;  the 

,     -           ,           ,  ., .  Preparation      and      issuance     of  _,                                                 ,     .       ,,                         ,  . 

men  were   designated   for   demobiliza-  loans,  expenses  of 22,316,000.00  Government  may  retain  the  ownership 

tion  in  the  seven  weeks  following  the  0ther  services,  including  regu-  an(j   lease   them  to   private   operators; 

...                 ...                 ,                    .  lar     and     extraordinary      ex-  ,,         ,-,                        ,                        ,,     ,,             ,     , 

signing  of  the  armistice,  and  approxi-  penses  of  the  civil  establish-  tne    Government   may    sell    the    whole 

mately    one    hundred    thousand    were  ment  not  otherwise  segregated        20,413,621.17  fleet.  There  are  also  numerous  possible 

actually  discharged.  Total $19,384,215,695  03  modifications     of    any    one    of    these 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  War  De-  F0R  1919  courses,    such    as    the    retention    of    a 

partment  that  the  national  guardsmen  Military  establishment  and  War  Part  of  the  fleet  to  be  used  in  opening 

who  were  taken  into  the  Federal  army  Department ....$24,936,325,904.70  Up   new  trades.   Altogether  the   situa- 

will  not  revert  to  their  former  status  lo™a  ^X  St^bomi  ac*    3,000.000.000.00  tion  is  a  particularly  puzzling  one  for 

upon  their  discharge,  but  will  be  com-  Naval  establishment  and  Navy  the  ship  owners.   Great  Britain  is  re- 

pletely    freed    from    military    service.  aSraSn^Mpptai" fund"":    ISso.'oS  leasing    her    requisitioned    ships    very 

There  were  last  June  434,409  national  interest  on  public  debt 655,107,269.00  rapidly  and   her  old  trade  routes  are 

guardsman  in  the  United  States  army.  fSSSal '  &f en^' 'ftind"  at  'dto-      288,839'86500  being    reestablished,    while    American 

Under  the  War  Department's  ruling  poaal  of  the    President 50,000.000.00  business  men,  in  South  American  ports, 

the  various  states  will  have  to  organize  Bn^nylianU2ceV  ^penaa!  for  instance,  are  forced  to   see  trade 

their  National  Guard  again,  either  ere-  tion   and   Insurance  of  sol-  slipping  away  from  them. 

ating  new  forces  by  voluntary  enlist-  „     ;li,rH  ,an,'1  "»»"«•• 3S"^2?"222~SS         Congress,  no  less  than  the  ship  own- 

'                        *  Food   product*  and   fm-l    J7,<8l,on<j.uo                .              .                                       ... 

ment  or  by   exchanging   the   force   re-  Federal   land   bank   bond*,   pur-  ers,  is  anxious  to  get  our  shipping  on  a 

cruited  after  the  old  guard  was  taken  ,. ;••••••■■••       1?,?:?^?,^  peacetime  basis  as  soon  as  possible,  but 

n             „,     .  1-wWal  operation   of  raih •                500. no". 000. 00  „     .        ,          .,       ,.          „   „       -             . 

for  Federal  serriee  <             \M.  Their  pol-  War   Finance  Corporation   .            500,000,000.00  rinds   the   situation    full   of    perplexing 

icy   will    depend    on    what    action    Con-  HoMin*  for  war  needs... l25'222'2S2'S2  difficulties.   Senator   Ransdell,   of   Lou- 

,                                                     ,               .  and     minerals....             60,5110,0011.00  .    .                ,                  11      i                j.«         _i              j; 

take*   in    framing   plana   for  per-  pr,                  ,,„i     ,„,.„■,■    of  isiana,  has  called  a  national  conference 

manent  national  military  organization.  '":"            ""  "f .22'Z?2'22f"S2  on  the  subject,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 

I,;;  ..;:;:::::::::::       VS3SSSS  ton    on   January    13    and    14,   and    the 

Our                1'ifty-live     billions     is  other    wrvicea,   Including   regu-  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  give 

War  Expenses      *•      ■  **"«  _*J«j  SnaeTrf  SfSfJ.  the  results  ita  early  attention. 

"'  ■'-     '''      ,h''      United  „,,„,   „f  ,|„.  government  and                                    In      the      meantime      the      Shipping 

cipation     In     the    war;    in  appropriation!    not   otherwise      00fl  fta_  lft.  rn  Board    is    going    abend    with    its    con- 

ippTOXimately   $660    for      C^Tl , tain       m°fi2-10,-'°  BtrUCtion    program,    but    is   not  making 

oman   and   child   in   thj  ...       61,946,080.00  any  new  commitments.  It  has  spent  so 

This  estimate  includes  ten  bil-  f                                   tsTiwiw oFw  far  u"'  enormous  sum  of  $2,685,000, 

A11"-  .  ;""'  li  based  000,  which   is  calculated   to  give   the 

the  appropriations  made  by  the  fli  sh-            Owners    of    the    three    or  United    States   8116   ships   of  a   total 

ond  sessions  of  the  Sixty  fifth  '           four  million   tons  of  ship-  deadweight    tonnage     of     16,918,046 

n  ordinary  ra  c     ping    requl  Itioned    during  Senator    Fletcher,    chairman    <>f    the 

•Wl  app            .ons,  and  including  ap  the   war  and    put  under  Government  Commerce    Committee,    argued    iii    a 

;   altho   not  tx  control    are    asking    with    increasing  Senate  discussion   last  week   that   the 

ded  before  the  end  urgency  when  they  are  to  have  their  necessity   foi    ships   now  is  almost  as 

oft,                      ,r  1010,  hip    again.  The  American  .steamship  acute    for  commercial    purposes  as  It 
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BU- 

laiiinan    Huiles    of  the 

•   Shipp  nil,  cal 

iiiii.iUii.enieiit 

Shippinj  i  bad  decided 

i  permanent  world  Lza- 

■     i'    the  work  oi  the  <  I 

Mi    Barley  went 

.hi  i 

^  (hi  en   in    I Ion, 

I  r. mi   Incite  ceutei  i   u  ill 

in  li 

\  dI  oh  in.. i    mil    Bomb  i.v, 

in  i  mm  in  Italj  .  Bueno     \ 

Valparaiso    and     Rio    Janeiro     In     Smith 

\  i  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 

The  London  Pai  i  or  Antwerp  office 
would  iii  Information  and  be  able 

to   .  a   ship    without   delay    fur    its 

most  efficient  use.  The  subordinate  centers 
are  essential  properly  to  direct  our  national 
Beel  I  •  will  be  managed  by  practical 
■hipping  men,  who  will  he  assigned  to  their 
post*  from  the  Doited  Star 
There  will  be  no  interference  with  the 
Department's  handling  of  ships  Our 
business  will  be  with  the  trade  fleet. 

Ship  owners  were  so  much  concerned 
over  the  move,  which  they  interpreted 
as  indicating  the  Government's  pur- 
pose to  go  into  a  general  world-wide 
shipping  business,  that  Bainbridge 
Colby,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  gave  out 
a  reassuring  explanation: 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  the  American 
owners  of  requisitioned  ships  to  get  the 
impression  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  em- 
barking on  a  permanent  program  of  world- 
wide employment  for  trade  purposes  of 
shipping  which  we  have  temporarily  re- 
quisitioned from  its  owners  for  war  service. 

The  period  of  such  service  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  board  is  very  desirous  of  re- 
storing requisitioned  tonnage  to  its  right- 
ful owners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  extent  of  our  overseas  forces  and  the 
problems  of  transport  and  maintenance 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  country  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  distance  from  home  at 
which  our  forces  are  operating  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  re- 
leases of  requisitioned  ships  already  made 
by  our  European  allies. 


Under 


There  is  a  curious  tan- 
gle of  international  re- 
lations in  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  eighty-five 
British  registered  ships  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine.  The  nego- 
tiations have  been  made  without  undue 
publicity,  in  view  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  situation,  but  it  is  now  announced 
that  the  purchase  is  practically  con- 
summated and  that  the  price  for  the 
eighty-five  vessels,  including  many 
ocean  liners,  among  them  the  "Olym- 
pic" and  the  "Adriatic,"  is  to  be  less 
than  $70,000,000. 

The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  is  founded  on  American 
capital  and  is  in  reality  an  American 
concern,  but  its  ships  have  been  regis- 
tered under  the  British  flag  because  of 
our  law  forbidding  the  American  regis- 
try of  foreign-built  ships.  That  law  is 
no  longer  in  force  and  the  United 
States  Government  in  buying  the  fleet 
therefore  transfers  it  simply  from  one 
American  owner  to  another. 

Great  Britain,  however,  has  a  war- 
time regulation  forbidding  the  trans- 
fer of  shipping  from  her  flag  to   any 


ibune 
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Ihiiding  in  Brooklyn  I'.'iah 

THE    GERMAN    FIST     (TODAY) 

other,  and  so  for  the  present  the  ships 
will  continue  to  be  under  British  regis- 
try, tho  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  our  purchase  of  the 
ships  now  goes  back  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  during  the  war,  when 
the  earnings  of  its  subsidiary  compa- 
nies were  held  up  to  the  extent  of 
$65,000,000  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment because  of  its  foreign  status. 
The  directors  and  shareholders  there- 
fore welcomed  an  offer  from  the  Brit- 
ish syndicate  to  buy  the  subsidiary 
companies.  But  President  Wilson  in- 
structed the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to  forbid  the  sale  to  the  British 
syndicate  and  then  suggested  that  the 
United  States  take  over  the  proposed 
deal. 


No  More 
Food  Restrictions 


The  Federal  Food 
Administration  or- 
dered all  restric- 
tions on  food  to  be  abandoned  Decem- 
ber 23,  but  asked  that  continued  care 
be  used  in  saving  food  in  order  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  meet  its 
pledge  of  20,000,000  tons  of  food  to 
the  starving  nations  abroad. 

For  some  months  at  least  the  Food 


Administration  will  continue  its  con- 
trol and  bold  Itaelf  In  readiness  to  as- 
sist in  potting  Into  effect  any  specific 
mi  a  in.  which  public  eating  places, 
thru  development!  In  world  relief,  may 
in  (In-  future  I"-  called  upon  to  carry 
out.  It  will  keep  particular  watch 
against  profiteering  and  speculation  in 
licensed  food  products. 


CanadaLooks     Whether      Canada 
..  should  have  a  navy  of 

her    own    or    not    has 
n     the     subject     of     political     con- 
troversy    there     lor     at     least     fifteen 

years.  Premier  Laurier  followed  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  when  he 
urged  In  1905  the  establishment 
of  a  Canadian  navy  of  modest  pro- 
portions. His  proposal  was  attacked 
by  both  party  extremes  so  bitterly  that 
nothing  came  of  it.  When  Premier 
Borden  assumed  power  after  the  dis- 
aster of  1911  he  abandoned  Laurier's 
plan  altogether  and  proposed  a  con- 
tribution of  three  dreadnaughts  to  the 
British  navy.  But  the  Laurier  majority 
in  the  Senate  killed  the  measure,  and 
so  Canada,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
was  entirely  dependent  on  the  British 
navy. 

The  war  brought  home  to  Canada 
the  advisability  of  having  a  local  naval 
force  for  coast  defense.  It  is  now  an- 
nounced from  London  that  Premier 
Borden  has  drawn  up  a  memorandum 
outlining  "a  permanent  overseas  naval 
policy  on  the  basis  of  navies  to  be 
built  by  and  administered  by  the  Do- 
minions." 

This  Canadian  navy  will,  of  course, 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
British  and-  will  preserve  with  it  uni- 
formity in  construction,  equipment, 
armament,  training  and   organization. 

Another  reconstruction  problem  to 
which  Canada  has  given  prompt  atten- 
tion is  the  need  of  an  adequate  housing 
program.  For  the  last  four  and  a  half 
years  practically  no  houses  have  been 
built  and  very  few  repaired.  To  meet 
the  consequent  deficit  now  the  Govern- 
ment has  created  a  fund  of  $25,000,000 
to  be  used  by  way  of  loans  to  the  sev- 
eral provincial  governments  of  Canada 
in  connection  with  municipal  or  other 
programs  for  better  housing. 

To  investigate  the  revolutionary 
and  ultra-Socialist  propaganda  that  is 
being  increasingly  disseminated  in 
Canada  now,  the  Government  has  es- 
tablished in  Ottawa  a  Department  of 
Public  Safety  under  the  direction  of 
M.  C.  H.  Cahan.  Mr.  Cahan  has  ex- 
prest  his  conviction  that  unless  some 
action  is  taken,  and  taken  quickly,  to 
suppress  the  pernicious  propaganda  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  their  kind,  such  a 
situation  will  eventually  be  created  as 
will  require  military  intervention.  In 
the  course  of  a  recent  speech  he  said: 

So  grave  and  threatening  are  these  ele- 
ments in  some  of  the  industrial  districts 
of  Canada  that  managers  of  Industry  are 
even  now  forming  vigilance  committees  of 
loyal  and  trusted  employees  and,  as  in  days 
we  have  thought  passed  forever,  arming 
them  with  revolvers,  rifles  mid  as  1  have 
been  informed  even  contemplating  the  en 
ploymcnt  of  machine  guns  In  order  to  pro 

tect  persons  and  property,  and  to  pie-ewe 
public   order. 


CAN  a  woman  do 
as  good  work  as 
a  man?  Can  she 
earn  an  equal 
wage? Ought  she  to  keep 
within  the  bounds,  now 
that  the  war  emergency 
is  over,  of  what  has  been 
agreed  upon  as  "wom- 
en's work"?  Is  there 
any  fundamental  loss 
to  the  individual  or  to 
society  when  the  wom- 
an transfers  the  site 
of  her  occupation  from 
her  home  to  the  busi- 
ness world?  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions that  confront  one 
who  attempts  to  con- 
sider after  the  war  as- 
pects of  women's  work. 
Most  of  us  can  remem- 
ber when  pat  answers 
to  such  questions  were 
ready  on  almost  any 
one's  tongue.  They 
were  summed  up  in 
that  phrase  which  must 
be  as  old  as  the  cave 
man,  "Woman's  place 
is  in  the  home." 

But  the  old  answers 
are  no  longer  satisfy- 
ing. When  the  Nation- 
al Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  after  seri- 
ous research,  quotes 
employer  after  em- 
ployer as  saying  that 
women  have  proved  as 
good  or  better  than 
men    in    such    distinc- 
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Distilling  the  highly  explosive  and  poisonous  T.  N.  T.  in  a  munitions  factory     work. 


that  his  firm  would 
keep  its  women  em- 
ployees after  the  war, 
"If  we  can  get  them  to 
stay.  In  efficiency  they 
exceed  our  men.  Their 
output  is  greater.  We 
have  found  that  they 
take  to  machine  work 
readily.  We  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  the 
progress  women  have 
made  in  this  plant." 

"Keep  the  women 
you  have  employed," 
the  chairman  of  an 
Oregon  labor  board 
warned  employers  in 
his  district,  after  a 
survey  of  labor  condi- 
tions taken  in  Novem- 
ber. "Indications  point 
to  a  marked  shortage 
of   labor   in   all  lines." 

A  different  situation 
exists,  of  course,  where 
war  work  has  created 
a  supply  of  labor  that 
cannot  be  turned  over, 
in  its  present  organ- 
ization, to  peace  time 
Much     of     the 
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work  which  the  Gov- 
ernment undertook  un- 
der special  appropria- 
tions comes  under  this 
head. 

The  closing  of  the 
Government  gas  mask 
plant  in  Long  Island 
City  is  a  case  in  point. 
Here  factories  owned 
by   various   firms  were 


work  ought  to  be  a  recognized  principle 


in   the   plant      [Continued   on  page   67 


tively  "men's  jobs"  as  drill  pressers  in  the  law  and  practice  of  every  state,  commandeered  by  the  Government, 
in  automobile  factories,  electric  meter  the  fact  of  a  customary  unequal  wage  with  the  agreement  to  restore  them 
assemblers,  foundry  molders,  tack  ma-  seems  likely  to  give  way  before  policy  in  their  original  condition  shortly 
chinists,    and    about    130    other    metal     founded  on  equity.  after    the    end     of    the    war.     Imme- 

trade  occupations,  ancient  prejudices  There  is  to  be  no  wholesale  with-  diately  upon  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
against  woman's  work  are  dwarfed  by  drawal  of  women  from  the  industries  mistice  arrangement  was  made  to  de- 
fact.  When  the  Women  in  Iudustry  they  have  S°ne  into  during  the  war,  if  mobilize  the  force  of  12,500  employees. 
Service  of  the  Government  announces,  we  mav  Jud^e  from  conditions  as  they  Production  was  curtailed  gradually, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  aPPear  at  this  time  in  tne  records  of  Representatives  of  employers  in  need 
Labor,     that     equal     wage     for    equal     the  United  States  Employment  Service.     of  such  types  0f  iabor  as  were  engaged 

So  far  as  reports  received  to  date 
show,  there  is  not  one  instance  of  a 
large  employer  making  an  effort  to 
"dump"  his  women  employees  in  order 
to  take  on  men  immediately.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  course  of  months  as 
larger  peace  time  production  is  as- 
sured, a  movement  may  develop  whose 
effect  will  be  to  replace  by  men  women 
laid  off  with  the  cessation  of  war  con- 
tracts. The  present  tendency  is  to  ab- 
sorb women  in  new  work  as  fast  as  they 
are  relea  led  from  war  work.  By  ar- 
rangement, with  the  War  Department 
and  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  United  States  Em- 
ploy men t,  Service,  all  textile,  woolen, 
cotton  and  knitting  mills  which  held 
large  war  contra'  irranged  to  shift 
to  a  peace  basis  gradually  and   to  hold 

all  employees.  This  agreement  assured 

Continuous      work     to     something     like 
'100,000  women,  mainly  in  BS  item  States. 

One  prominent  employer  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  who  curtailed  his  manufac- 
ture   of    Office    equipment    In    order    tO     Qlntt rMUonal  film 
'n,.  r.,i<n-i    an    wrtmd    irtMng    mochlm     make     brapnel,   recently   said    frankly    WatMngton  haa  ihe "flrtt  woman  trafflo' oop 
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I'mt   %j   I'uluntl   llayuood'a   l>th   Ant    York    (colored)    Infantry    tlutt   htlM   been    undet    '"•      I  »  <>   private*   I'liued  the  Croix  da  Ouerre 

WITH  THE  BUFFALOES  IN  FRANCE 


Lieutenant  McKaine   is   one  of        BY    LIEUT.     OSCEOLO    E.     McKAINE 

the  negro  officers  who  com- 
manded the  307th  Infantry  of  the 
American  army — The  "Buffaloes" — at 
the  battlefront.  They  were  the  near- 
est Allied  troops  to  Metz  when  the 
armistice  order  came  to  cease  fighting. 


THE  Black  Crusaders  landed  in 
France  with  the  same  emotions 
Elijah  must  have  had  when  he 
landed  in  heaven.  They  had 
made  a  strange  and  perilous  journey 
from  the  terra  firma  where  they  had 
played  and  toiled,  which  they  hated  and 
loved,  to  a  strange  semi-mythical  re- 
gion, where  a  grand  reception  and  a 
cordial  welcome,  where  a  square  deal 
and  an  absolute  equality  awaited  them. 
France  was  a  terrestrial  heaven  where 
they  could  forget  that  they  were  sin- 
ners simply  because  they  were  black. 
They  were  not  disillusioned.  France 
proved  herself  more  free  from  those 
color  caste  distinctions  which  had, 
everywhere  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  made  them  feel  a  people  apart, 
an  abnormality  in  the  body  of  its  citi- 
zens, than  their  fondest  dreams  could 
have  conceived.  They  found  that  the 
"Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite"  inscribad 
on  her  national  escutcheon  were  more 
than  high  sounding  words,  for  they  ex- 
prest  a  national  idealism  that  guided 
them  in  all  of  their  daily  intercourse. 
They  found  that  France  was  really 
free;  that  the  Government  of  France 
was  the  father  of  all  Frenchmen;  that 
all  Frenchmen  enjoyed  the  same  eco- 
nomic, political  and  educational  equality 
without  regard  to  color  or  section.  They 
discovered,  also,  that  France  had  no 
man  made  laws  governing  social  equal- 
ity; but,  on  the  contrary,  submitted 
obediently  to  the  great  natural  law  of 
individual  selection.  The  absolute  lack 
of  color  caste  in  this  great  republic 
dazzled  and  bewildered  them  for  a 
moment  even  as  the  superb  splendors 
of  heaven  must  have  dazzled  and  be- 
wi  dered  Elijah. 

America  suffered  by  the  comparison. 

If  you  can  imagine  how  Elijah  must 
have  felt  when  he  first  penetrated  the 
inner  portals  of  the  heavenly  gates  you 
can  obtain  a  slight  conception  of  how 
the  Buffaloes  felt  when  they  were  re- 
ceived by  France  in  her  cities,  churches 
and  homes. 
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The  French  should  have  added  an- 
other word  to  those  on  their  national 
escutcheon — Service — for  the  French 
serve.  The  colored  soldier  has  learnt 
that  if  he  would  be  a  full  fledged  citi- 
zen he  must  serve — serve  until  it  hurts 
— or  kills. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  he  has 
put  aside  his  grievances;  but  he  is  de- 
termined that  the  new  physical  libera- 
tion of  Belgium,  Rumania  and  Serbia 
will  also  mean  complete  economic, 
political  and  educational  liberation  for 
himself  and  his  race.  The  process  will 
be  a  little  different,  the  results  a  little 
different,  but  the  sum  totals  absolutely 
the  same.  He  feels  that  any  inhabitant 
of  a  country  who  willingly,  nay  eagerly, 
offers  himself  for  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  defending  that  country's  honor,  lib- 
erty and  peace  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  share  equally  in  that  honor,  liberty 
and  the  prosperities  of  peace.  He  keen- 
ly resents  the  double  battle  he  has  had 
to  fight,  the  double  burden  he  has  had 
to  carry.  Not  only  has  he  had  to  fight 
the  enemy  in  No  Man's  Land,  but  he 
has  had  to  fight  at  the  same  time  his 
traditional  oppressors  and  enemies  in 
the  rear.  He  was  weaponless  in  the 
battles  with  the  latter,  for  they  were 
his  countrymen  and  the  enemy  was  at 
our  gates. 

He  feels  that  an  unfair  handicap  has 
been  placed  upon  the  full  expression  of 
his  desire  to  serve.  He  feels  that  any 
Americans  who  committed  any  act  which 
would  lessen  our  chances  for  an  early 
victory  should  be  interned  with  the 
rest  of  the  enemy,  for  they  were  as 
guilty  of  disloyalty  to  the  flag  as  the 
German  who  blew  up  munition  fac- 
tories. Because  his  first  duty  was  to 
win  the  war  he  ceased  fighting  for  the 
compensation  for  past  services.  He  fur- 
ther inquires  of  himself  his  peculiar 
status.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  people 
to  eulogize  a  certain  citizen  for  Tiis 
bravery  in  battle  and  then  deny  him 
the  right  to  use  public  accommodations 
equally  with  the  uneulogized? 

What  manner  of  people  be  these  who 
in  time  of  national  need  select  certain 
citizens  to  guard  its  capitol  and  then 
deny  them  the  right  of  economic  equal- 
ity? 

Can  it  be  possible  for  people  whose 


motto  is  "A  square  deal"  and 
who  live  under  a  government 
whose  very  foundation  is  the  freest 
possible  individualism,  whose  super- 
structure is  a  revolt  against  "taxation 
without  representation,"  whose  most 
beautiful  embellishment  is  a  "Govern- 
ment of  the  People,  for  the  People,  by 
the  People,"  to  include  in  the  defenders 
of  this  noble  edifice  a  certain  class  of 
citizens  whose  very  lives  are  nearly 
hopelessly  imperiled  by  their  duties,  and 
place  them  where  the  grim  shadow  of 
death  may  forever  obscure  the  beauti- 
ful sunshine  of  life  and  deny  them  the 
right  to  vote? 

Is  the  servant  to  remain  without 
compensation  for  his  services? 

These  self  inquiries  are  recurrent 
and  constant.  His  homecoming  will  give 
him  the  answer. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  im- 
portant phase  of  the  war's  reaction  is 
the  enthusiastic  and  unconditional 
acknowledgment  by  the  colored  soldier 
of  intelligent,  efficient  and  successful 
black  leadership.  He  has  acquired  an 
inordinate  and  passionate  love  and  re- 
spect for  the  colored  officers.  The  black 
man  in  the  ranks  demands  black  su- 
periors. This  acknowledgment,  this 
love  and  respect  forever  refutes  the 
contention  that  black  men  could  not 
successfully  lead  black  men,  for  these 
black  olficers  led  their  Buffaloes  suc- 
cessfully and  sometimes  brilliantly  rn 
the  carnage  of  Chateau  Thierry,  the 
bloody  and  bitter  Argonne  and  in  the 
eleventh  hour  drive  on  Metz.  When  the 
peace  bells  tolled  their  first  stroke  its 
echoes  found  the  old  15th  New  York 
(colored)  the  nearest  American  troops 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  367th  Infantry 
(the  Buffaloes)  the  nearest  Allied 
troops  to  Metz. 

The  white  and  colored  Americans  in 
the  ranks  mixt  nearly  everywhere,  in- 
discriminately. There  were  times  when 
they  ate  out  of  the  same  mess  outfits, 
drank  out  of  the  same  canteen  and 
bunked  in  the  same  hay  pile  at  night. 
They — the  white  and  colored  soldiers 
— have  been  seen  strolling  and  eating 
with  French  women  without  the  least 
exhibition  of  embarrassment.  Many 
times  white  soldiers  have  invited  the 
Buffaloes  over  to  their  billets  for  a 
good  time,  and  they  have  fairly  lived 
among  us.  We    [Continued  <>»  pc 
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THE   RETURN  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

When  news  came  that  the  armistice  was  signed  Paris  hung 
with  flags  and  garlands  the  statue  of  Strassburg  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  crouds  gathered  round  it  to  cheer 
'"  rmany's  defeat.  Strassburg  is  the  capital  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  since  1871  the  seat  of  the  German  Government 
of  the  provinces.  The  Strassburg  liotue  in  Paris  has  been 
a  symbol  to  Frenchmen  of  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  of  their  determination  to  ngain  it  for  Franot 

OVERTHROWING  Tin;  KAISER 

Citizens  and  French  soldiers  in  tin  ,,/,,  ()f  Metz  pullci 
iOttn     this    statue    of    Fmpcror     Willi,  I, „     I.    meted    ,,i     tin 

esplanade  to  commemorate  fi'imany's 

<nptur<-  of  Metz  in   1870.  In  th< 

of     Metz    arc    the    ,,,,,*  0|    of    neten 

tkom$and  French  soldiers  "ho  Med  >!• 
'■'I  it   then.  American   and  French 
troops         ui,,         ,ij,. 
pro'/'hing      Metz      in 

the 

armistice   uas    tlffned 


TO  THE  POILU 
This  statue  by  the 
famous  French  sculp- 
tor, F.  Sicard,  was 
erected  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  war  loan 
to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  France  to  her 
army.  La  France  is 
offering  the  laurel  to 
the  soldier  defender. 
Pound  the  base  of  the 
statue  are  gathered 
scleral  hundred  guns 
and  trophies  which 
were  captured  from 
the  Germans  by  the 
French  armies  on 
the       western       front 
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I    is  roil  lit  ('III  II  (III 

ii  ill    luad    the   •/"I' 
mic.ir    delegation    ill 

tin  peace  table,  ii' 

is     now     the    Jut' 
nut  86        1  ntliux.iiiil'ii 

to     Great     Britain 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  DELEGATION 


The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
Prime  Minister  of  England  from  1892 
1S95,  is  the  Foreign  Secretary 
under    the   present    coalition    Ministry 


Premier  Lloyd  George,  reelected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  is  England's 
chief  spokesman  and  will  be  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  peace  discussions 


The  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Bonar  Law.  is  expected  to  attend  part 
of  the  peace  conference  when  his  pres- 
ence   is    not    required    in     Parliament 


George  Nicoll  Barnes,  Labor  Member 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  will  represent  the 
reconstruction  policies  of  the  British 
Labor  Party  at  the  peace  conference 


(c;  U  cstern  Xetcspaper  Initn 

THE    SPOKESM1 

Paul  Hymans,  For- 
eign Minister,  will 
head  the  Belgian 
pear*        delegation 


Stephen  1 
Foreign  Hi 
is  one  of  tk 
French  lead* 
will  have  • 
porta  nt  t'Ofr 
peace       dis 
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BELGIUM 

Kmile  Vander- 

velde,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  is  to  be 
one  of  Belgium's 
delegates  at  the 
"i     negotiation* 


Ik 


•RAN'  I. 

'//  is 

■I  upon  ns  one 
of    the    i  hi' I    l"nl 
ers     of     the     Allied 
li<  ii''  conference 


THE   ABLEST 

DIPLOMAT    OF 

GREECE 

Premier  Venizelos, 

who  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  bringing 
Greece  into  the  war 
as  one  of  the  Allies, 
will  head  the  Greek 
delegation      on     peace 


WAIMUOK  AND  PREMIER  OF  ITALY 


General  Diaz  led  the  Italian  troops  to 
victory  against  Austria  and  will  have 
a    voice     in     the    results     of     victory 


Premier  Orlando,  the  chief  statesman 
of  Italy,  is  the  leader  of  the  Italian 
delegation     to     the     peace    conference 


SERBIA'S    REPRESENTATIVES 


Prtmiei     Vikola    P.    Paohttoh    U    the 
i i,u i    Serbian    tpokeeman    on    peaoe 


in     tfilenko  /.'    Veinitoh  mis  head  of 
ih.      Serbian      War      Million      hero 


^. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  DIESEL 


SHORTLY    before   the   war  broke 
oUt.      IlUt      wlui  It 

Imminent  ii  sol  toot  > 
tab)  I   inven- 

tor,   the    iiict.il    who    hit. I    UWU  I    a 

ilutlon  in  the  world's  motive  powex 

lik.  Important  hat 

J   hy    Watt,   left   Germany    for 

i     Hut   he   never   arrived.    Dt 

■.pit'  Dif-st- 1  took  pe  atwerp 

on  the  Channel  si  "Dresden"  on 

the  night  oi  September  29,  1018   When 

the   reesel   arrived    at    Harwich   n< 

morning  he  was  missing  arui  the  annual 

meeting    of    the    Conaolidated    Dieael 

Engine  Manufacturers  at  London, 
which  he  was  to  attend  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  was  held  without  him.  So 
much  the  world  knows.  Everything  else 
is  speculation.  Naturally  speculation 
has  been  abundant.  Diesel's  disappear- 
ance has  given  rise  to  as  many  wild 
theories  as  Kitchener's.  These  theories, 
such  of  them  as  I  have  happened  to 
hear  of,  may  be  classified  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

1.  Accidentally  f*'h  overboard  and 
drowned. 

2.  Seized  by  heart  disease  and  fell  over- 
board. 

3.  Pnahed  overboard  by   German  agents. 

4.  Kidnapped  by  German  agents. 

5.  Alive  and  in  the  service  of  British 
Government. 

6.  Jumped  overboard  because  of  (a) 
mental  breakdown  due  to  insomnia,  (b-> 
financial  worries,  (c)  domestic  troubles, 
(d)  lack  of  proper  appreciation. 

THE  reader  may  take  his  choice  of 
these  nine  hypotheses,  for  there  is 
no  proof  of  any  of  them  and  there  is 
evidence,  against  all  of  them.  One  other 
point  must  be  mentioned,  tho  it  adds 
to  the  mystery  instead  of  clarifying  it. 
That  is,  that  his  family  at  Munich  re- 
ceived a  telegram  announcing  his  safe 
arrival  in  London — but  the  telegram 
was  sent  from  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Against  the  hypothesis  of  hypochon- 
dria is  that  when  last  seen  he  appeared 
very  cheerful.  His  family  life  is  said 
to  have  been  happy.  He  had  broken 
down  from  overwork  thirteen  years  be- 
fore, but  had  apparently  recovered. 
He  had  suffered  from  heart  failure,  but 
seemed  to  be  all  right  again.  He  had 
not  made  as  much  money  out  of  his 
inventions  as  he  hoped,  but  he  had 
accumulated  a  comfortable  competence 
of  $2,500,000.  He  had  rot  received  all 
the  credit  that  he  deserved,  but  the 
original  Diesel  engine  was  installed  in 
the  place  of  honor  in  th.2  handsome  new 
building's  of  the  Munich  Museum  and 
he  had  just  given  to  the  museum  all 
his  drawings  and  models.  Against  the 
rumor  that  he  is  still  alive  in  England 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Germans  and 
not  the  British,  who,  during  the  war, 
as  well  as  before,  made  greatest  use 
of  his  inventions.  As  for  the  remaining 
hypotheses,  that  he  was  killed  or  kid- 
napped by  order  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, that  rests  upon  no  firmer 
foundation  than  our  natural  inclination 
to  ascribe  any  deviltry  to  the  Germans 
and  the  fact  that  if  Diesel's  inventive 
genius    had    been    transferred    to    the 
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other    sal.     it    would    have    been    worth 
inoie  than  an  army  corps  to  the  AIh>  s. 

m  i"   Dieael   that  the 

<,<imaiis    have    had    and    still     have    the 

i  powerful  and  economical  engini 

tor    their    erniee] -.    .i>   trovei       ^ub- 

mariii.s     and     airplanes.     The     London 

limes    of    January    28,    1914,    ttated 

that  the  largest  Diesel  marine  engines 
ii  made  in  England  were  of  2,000 
horsepower,  while  the  Germans  were 
equipping  their  warships  with  12,000 
horsepower  Diesels.  Tha  capture  some- 
where in  France  of  a  Gotha  plane  with 
sel  engines  a  year  or  more  ago 
shows  that  the  Germans  have  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  adapting  this  new 
motive  power  to  aircraft.  Whether  they 
are  using  it  on  tanks  and  trucks  I 
have  not  heard. 

WHAT  it  would  mean  to  have  a  mo- 
tor that  is  "fool-proof,"  that  re- 
quires no  cooling  or  ignition  apparatus, 
that  is  nearly  noiseless  and  compara- 
tively odorless,  that  needs  no  carbure- 
tor and  cannot  back-fire,  that  will  burn 
anything  from  gasoline  to  tar  and  that 
uses  no  fuel  when  it  is  not  working, 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  automobil- 
ist.  Since  the  Diesel  engine  is  twice  as 
efficient  as  the  gas  engine  and  since 
gasoline  costs  ten  times  as  much  as 
crude  petroleum,  an  automobile  could 
be  run  twenty  times  as  far  for  the 
same  money.  But  the  application  of  the 
Diesel  to  the  locomotive  and  automo- 
bile lies  in  the  future. 

In  the  navy  or  merchant  marine  the 
advantages  are  greater,  for  the  Diesel 
is  three  or  even  four  times  as  efficient 
as  the  steam  engine  and  requires  no 
boilers  or  bunkers,  no  stokers  or 
shovelers.  The  oil  for  a  voyage  weighs 
only  a  third  or  quarter  as  much  as  the 
ccal  and  the  number  of  men  necessary 
to  handle  the  fuel  is  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  steam  turbine  is  more 
efficient  than  the  reciprocating  steam 
engine,  tho  inferior  to  the  gas  engine 
or  the  Diesel,  but  it  runs  so  fast  that 
it  has  to  be  geared  down  and  if  the 
engineer  attempts  to  reverse  it  sud- 
denly he  rips  the  blades  off.  The  Diesel 
engine  can  be  connected  directly  with 
the  propeller  shaft  and  it  can  be  re- 
versed from  "full  speed  ahead"  to  "full 
speed  astern"  in  five  seconds. 

The  maritime  and  naval  supremacy 
of  England  has  been  largely  built  up 
upon  her  possession  of  coaling  stations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  a  ship 
equipt  with  Diesel  engines  is  practically 
independent  of  coaling  stations,  for  her 
tanks  once  filled  with  oil  can  carry  her 
around  the  world  without  replenishing. 
Fresh  fuel  can  be  quickly  pumped  on 
from  tankers  or  pipelines  without  en- 
tering a  harbor.  On  a  transatlantic 
liner  the  firing  force  could  be  reduced 
by  one  to  two  hundred  men,  and  all  the 
food  and  the  room  they  need.  The 
former  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  William  Denman,  said 
that   a    10,000     ton     ship    equipt    with 


Di<  lei  I  n.  in-  could  go  35,000  miles  at 
i     l  '    in.. i     ipeed    without     taking     on 

Fuel;  thai   it  would  burn  11%  tons  of 

oil,  while  one  steamship  would  burn  GO 
tons  of  coal.  This  would  save  a  third 
in  space  and   labor. 

The  l>i.  eel  is  like  the  gas  engine  and 
unlike  the  steam  engine  in  that  it  is  a 
combustion  engine,  that  is,  the  piston 
is  propelled  by  the  combustion  of  a 
mixture  of  the  fuel  and  air  in  the 
cylinder.  But  the  Diesel,  unlike  the  gas 
engine,  is  not  an  explosion  engine,  that 
is,  the  mixture  is  not  set  off  all  at  once 
by.  a  spark  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  a3  in  the  ordinary  gas  engine, 
but  the  oil  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  while 
the  piston  moves  outward,  so  as  to 
keop  the  pressure  as  nearly  constant  as 
possible.  Diesel  never  was  able  to  at- 
tain the  conditions  which  he  laid  down 
in  1893  for  the  perfect  heat  engine, 
that  is,  first  combustion  without  in- 
crease of  temperature  and  then  expan- 
sion without  decrease  of  pressure.  But 
he  got  nearer  than  any  previous  in- 
ventor, for  his  engine  has  a  thermal 
efficiency  of  48  per  cent  and  a  practical 
efficiency  of  35  to  42  per  cent.  The 
practical  efficiency  of  the  ordinary 
steam  engine  is  only  about  8  per  cent. 
The  triple  expansion  steam  engine  does 
not  run  above  15  per  cent  efficiency  and 
the  steam  turbine  not  above  20  per 
cent,  while  the  gas  or  gasoline  engine, 
theoretically  as  near  perfection  as  the 
Diesel,  is  not  in  practice  more  than  25 
per  cent  efficient.  That  is  to  say  the 
common  steam  engine  wastes  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  fuel  that  is  fed  to 
it  in  converting  the  other  tenth  into 
useful  work.  With  the  coming  exhaus- 
tion of  our  coal  fields  we  may  foresee 
the  time  when  the  steam  engine — once 
esteemed  the  most  useful  of  man's 
many  inventions — will  be  prohibited 
by  law  as  wasteful. 

THE  Diesel  engine,  like  the  ordinary 
gas  engine,  works  on  a  four-stroke 
cycle.  The  Diesel  cycle  is  as  follows: 

First  stroke — outward.  Air  is  sucked  in 
to  fill  the  cylinder  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Second  stroke — inward.  The  air  is  eom- 
prest  to  500  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
thereby  raising  its  temperature  from  1000 
to  1200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Third  stroke — outward.  Oil  is  injected  by 
a  pressure  of  700  pounds  during  one-tenth 
of  the  stroke.  It  takes  fire  spontaneously 
and  continues  burning  till  near  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  This  is  the  only  stroke  pro- 
ducing  power. 

Fourth  stroke — inward.  The  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  are  expelled  from 
the  cylinder. 

Since  the  Diesel  engine  uses  such 
high  temperatures  and  pressures  it  re- 
quires high  grade  steel  and  careful 
workmanship.  There  has  also  been  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  lubricating  oil  for 
the  cylinder  that  would  stand  these 
conditions.  So  a  semi-Diesel  engine  has 
come  into  use  which  works  under  a 
pressure  of  350  pounds  instead  of  500 
pounds.  This  is  a  two-stroke  engine. 
Bs  a  blast  from  an  extra  air  compivs 
sor  the  exhaust  gaSOS  are  swept  out 
and  the  cylinder  refilled  with  fresh 
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The  big  German   Gotha,  shot  down  in  France  in   October,  1917,   which  was  operated  by  Diesel  engines 


at  the  end  of  the  power  stroke,  so  the 
first  and  fourth  strokes  of  the  cycle 
given  above  are  eliminated.  The  semi- 
Diesel  is  not  theoretically  so  efficient, 
but  is  more  convenient  for  low  powers. 
An  improved  form  of  the  Diesel  en- 
gine has  been  invented  by  Professor 
Junkers  of  Aachen  which  does  away 
with  the  cylinder  head  by  substituting 
two  pistons  working  in  opposition.  As 
the  two  piston  heads  approach  each 
other  the  air  is  comprest  between 
them.  When  they  are  nearest  oil  is 
sprayed  into  the  space  between  them 
and  taking  fire  forces  them  out  in  op- 
posite directions.  When  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  stroke  a  draft 
of  scavenging  air  is  driven  thru  the 
cylinder  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
Junker  engine  is  lighter,  since  the  heavy 
cylinder  cover  is  eliminated,  and  it  is 
steadier,  since  the  piston  thrusts'  are 
balanced. 

The  Germans  have  been  putting 
Junkers  engines  on  their  cruisers  and 
aircraft  as  well  as  on  the  new  Ham- 
burg-American liners.  The  Diesel  en- 
gine naturally  found  its  first  field  on 
the  submarine,  sjnee  it  is  compact,  ef- 
ficient and  the  fuel  oil  it  uses  does  not 
take  fire  or  explode  like  gasoline  and 
does  not  give  off  poisonous  fumes. 
When  the  British  came  to  try  it  in 
1907  on  the  submarine  "D-l"  they 
found  that  it  developed  twice  the  pov/er 
of  thf.-ir  other  submarines.  As  soon  as 
these  results  were  known  all  the  other 
nations  adopted  it  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  which  for  some 
mysterious  reason  stuck  to  the  old  fash- 
■>\  and  dangerous  gasoline  engine  in 
be  of  the  fatal  accidentf  resulting 
from  it.  It  is  humiliating  to  remember 
that    when    the    America  rnment 

sta  it  in  1908  to  build  a  snbma- 

<-,   "<;  \"  or   the   ".Seal,"  which 
be    the    largest,    and    fattest    in    the 
completed  until  191  ', 
fiff  the  after  it  had  been 

!    for,  and    v/a-i   by  that   time   al- 
ii comparison  v/ith 
•     submarines     which      Europe     was 
'i    a    few    months, 
jrious  that, 
which  -  ry  other 

in     its     petroleum     <!•  po 
should    bs  rnificant   ■■< 

rt   in    I  sntion   of   the   mo 

fuels.    Prance,    Germany 
-./land,  which  lack  men  oil  fields, 
have  'ior.<'  mo  be  comb 

Arid    now    while    w<- 
drop  of  r 


line  out  of  our  oil  Germany  is  learning 
how  to  do  without  gasoline  and  even 
petroleum.  Whether  our  oil  fields  will 
be  exhausted  in  twenty-seven  years,  as 
the  Navy  Department  calculates,  or 
whether  they  will  last  fifty,  as  more 
optimistic  estimators  believe,  they  will 
give  out  some  time  and  we  shall  lose 
the  advantage  they  now  give  us. 

The  commercial  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land from  the  dawn  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  to  the  present  has  been 
based  upon  the  exploitation  of  her  coal 
fields  by  means  of  the  steam  engine. 
Now  these  coal  fields  are  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  exhaustion  and  her 
prosperity  will  tend  to  decline  as  her 
coal  output  lessens.  This  disaster  can 
be  postponed  by  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  coal  and  it  may  be  averted 
by  the  use  of  some  substitute  fuel.  To 
economize  coal  England  must  do  away 
with  the  wasteful  fire  engine,  the  more 
wasteful  stove  and  the  most  wasteful 
fireplace.  Since  power  is  wealth  the 
adoption  of  a  heat  engine  four  times: 
as  efficient  means  multiplying  the 
wealth  of  a  country  by  four. 

To  Chalkley's  volume  on  "Diesel  En- 
gines," published  in  1912,  Dr.  Diesel 
contributed  an  introduction  which  in 
view  of  later  events  is  of  high  signifi- 
cance. He  pointed  out  to  the  English 
people  that  by  burning  coal  in  the  open 
they  were  wasting  heat  and  all  the  by- 
products. But,  if  instead,  the  coal  were 
heated  in  retorts,  coke  and  gas  would 
be  obtained  and  the  tar  and  ammonia 
saved.  Ammonia  is  valuable  for  fer- 
tilizers and  explosives.  The  tar  can  be 
used  directly  in  a  Diesel  engine  or  dis- 
tilled to  produce  the  benzene  compounds 
employed  in  dyes,  medicines  and  muni- 
tion-. The  gas  could  be  used  for  gas 
,  and  the  eok<\  if  not  wanted  in 

tallurgy,  could  also  lie  converted  into 
The  British  Government  has  now 

■  amissions  of  experl     'it  work  upon 
this    problem    of   economy    in    coal. 

But  Diesel  went   further.  lie  Looked 

to  the  flay  when  the  coal  as  well  as  the 
petroleum  would  be  gone.  Must  the 
world     then     lose     the     population     -'Mid 

prosperity  that,  it  has  [Mined  by  the 

introduction  of  fuel   powers?   Not  neces- 

ly.  'flic  engine  that  Diesel  set.  up  at 

the  Paris  I  on  in    L900  ran  as  well 

OH  Castor  oil,  peanut,  oil,  cottonseed  oil, 
palm   oil,   fi  ih    oil,   any   oil.    ;i     mi,    pi 
bum.    At,    pre  ent,    of   course,    such    oils 

can  be  u  sd  for  food  or  soap  are  out 
of  th<-  question   for  fuel,  but  we  may 
one  to  them  in  time,  if  so,  their  cheap 


est  place  of  production  would  be  the 
tropics,  and  the  power  that  possest  the 
most  colonial  territory  would  be  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  in  peace  and  war. 

England  was  at  first  disposed  to  view 
the  Diesel  engine  with  indifference  if 
not  with  apprehension.  Her  power  was 
based  on  coal,  and  the  new  invention 
seemed  likely  to  make  the  shale  oil  of 
Germany  as  good  or  better  than  prime 
Welsh  coal.  But  it  is  possible  to  run  a 
Diesel  engine  directly  with  coal.  Finely 
divided  coal  projected  into  the  red  hot 
interior  of  the  cylinder  is  burned  al- 
most as  quickly  as  oil,  tho  there  is  the 
ash  to  bother.  But  the  use  of  coal  dust 
or  sawdust  in  the  Diesel  engine  is,  like 
the  use  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils, 
a  question  of  the  future.  Petroleum  and 
the  liquid  distillates  from  lignite,  peat 
and  shale  will  supply  enough  fuel  for 
the  present.  Thru  the  war  Germany 
gained  temporary  control  of  the  oil 
fields  of  Rumania  and  Russia,  but  Eng- 
land gained  control  of  those  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Persia,  as  well  as  of  the 
regions  raising  palm  and  peanut  oil  in 
Africa  and  the  Pacific  which  Germany 
formerly  owned.  These  oils  have  now 
been    made    a    government    monopoly. 

Modern  civilization  has  hitherto  been 
dependent  upon  fossil  fuel.  Unless  these 
limited  stores  can  be  replaced  from 
some  inexhaustible  supply  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  temperate  zone  will  soon 
cease  to  gain  in  wealth  and  numbers 
and  ultimately  relapse  into  primitive 
conditions  prevailing  before  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  To  avert  this  we  must 
somehow  switch  over  to  the  stream  of 
energy  flowing  from  the  sun.  We  must 
hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star,  the  nearest 
star,  naturally.  We  must  run  our  en- 
gines by  the  carbohydrates  and  hydro- 
carbons now  being  built  up  by  the  sun. 

Rudolf  Diesel  was  no  partizan  pa- 
triot, but  a  cosmopolitan.  He  wa3  born 
in    Paris    in    1858    and    lived    there    till 

1870  when  his  parents,  being  Bava- 
rians, were  forced  to  leave.  lie  lived  in 
England  for  a  time  and  after  bis  edu- 
cation in  Germany  went  back  to  Paris 
in    charge   of   the   Linde   refrigeral 

machine  interests.  In  Germany  bis  in- 
ventions    were    developed     but    did     not 

receive  tin-  recognition  that  he  merited. 
So  he  turned  to  England  and  tried  to 
convince  her  I  hat  by  adopl  Ing  I  he  I  >ie 
ei  engine  she  might  ma  intain  her  m 
i Hue   : 1 1 1 1 1 emacy  Indefinitely,  it  was  on 
this  srrand  that  he  ombarked  for  Erig 
land  on  the  night  of  September  29,  1918. 

Put    he    never   arrived. 


DENISE  AND  THE  OLD  CONTEMPTIBLES 


I  the      | ;  ^      \ 

A  ith 

..i    to    d  the 

lantial 
in      the      little      town      of 

that    of    the    Dup 

ilj       c.  .nip.  .in.  I     m 

theif  I  I  ainl  then    pr«  ttv 

nteen    year    old    daughter    Deni 
v\  hi  Duprei  and  hi  i 

two  iooi  had  been  called  to  the  colon 
to  help  defend  the  lacred  toil  of  their 
beloved  Franco,  leaving   La   Here  and 

Deniie   U>   tend    the    farm. 

The  daWD  Of  the  87th  Of  January 
broke  bullenly  over  the  sinuoua  battle 

lines  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
Swiss  frontier,  a  day  of  sleet  and 
.  :d  bitter  winds,  as  tho  the  very 
iky  wept  because  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

We  in  the  British  lines  knew  that 
once  more  our  "contemptible"  but  in- 
domitable little  army  .was  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  the  impossible.  All 
night  lonj.'  there  had  been  much  move- 
ment, cheering  and  singing  in  the 
German  lines,  so  we  awaited  our  fate 
with  a  stern  determination  to  die  if 
need  be,  but  to  give  back  before  the 
enemy— never. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  German  batteries 
opened  fire  with  a  roar  that  shook  the 
very  ground  and  soon  our  trenches 
were  half  obliterated  and  wholly  ob- 
scured by  sheets  of  flame,  clouds  of 
smoke  and  flying  fragments.  Other 
enemy  guns  searched  for  our  field  bat- 
teries, for  we  had  no  heavy  guns  with 
which  to  reply.  Still  others  concen- 
trated on  the  village  of  Richebourg  and 
more  especially  on  its  church.  Hour 
after  hour  the  storm  of  shell  fire  con- 
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ted  and  then  ai  the  beautiful  old 
church  all  with  a  crash,  as  tho 

it  had  i  nali  the  <  lerman  gum 

lengthened  then  range  and  the  German 
infantry,  wave  on  wave,  In  close,  com- 
pact    in  I     tO    the    atta. 
All    the   long   weary   hour!    of   hell    lllf 

i  under  the  awful  iron  storm  wi 
to  be    i>  naught    compared    with    the 
ordeal    before    hi    now.    Hut    in    that 

little    army    then-    1. 1  .-.it  lied    a    spirit    no 
■hell    lire  could   subdue,   no   agony   0V<  I 
Steadily,    as    tln>    on    parade    on 

the  barrack  iquare  of  then-  fai   away 

Potsdam,  the  Kaiser's   Guard,  the  very 

cream  of  the  German  Army,  moved  to 

the  assault.  Then  earn-  the  British  reply. 
A  sheet  of  flame  ran  along  the  wrecked 
trenches  in  the  very  faces  of  the  on- 
coming hosts.  Field  batteries  firing  as 
they  had  never  fired  before  poured 
shrapnel  into  the  dense  masses  of  the 
enemy.  Struggle  as  they  would  the 
Germans  could  advance  just  so  far  and 
no  further.  The  field  ran  with  blood  and 
bodies  lay  in  heaps.  Human  flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  no  more — the  Prus- 
sian Guard  broke  and  fled. 

Once  more  the  German  batteries 
were  turned  on  to  do  what  the  German 
infantry  had  failed  to  do.  Once  more 
the  agony  of  waiting  and  then,  greatly 
reinforced,  the  Prussian  Guard  again 
attacked.  The  result  was  the  same.  Five 
separate  times  during  that  dreadful 
day  five  separate  attacks  were  crushed. 
Evening  was  coming  on.  Weary,  bleed- 
ing and  spent,  with  set  faces  and  burn- 
ing eyes,  eyes  in  which  there  was  no 
fear,  only  a  high  resolve  to  do  or  die, 
our  sorely  beset  little  force  awaited  the 
enemy's     last     desperate     attempt.     It 


|(    KK      ,il""-       Straight      down      the 

Richebourg     road,     ■urging 
1  he  pitifully  small  remnants  of  i 

battalion  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  surge 
over   a    rock,   the    Prussian    (iuaid   came 

storming.    Little    knots   of    men    went 

down  lighting  to  the  death.  A  thousand 
deeds  of  heroism  and  self  abnegation 
passed  unrecorded.  Men  gave  up  their 
lives  \\>i-  then-  officers,  and  officers  died 
for  their  men. 

The  batteries  were  almost  reached 
Ammunition  was  running  low  and  the 
last  remaining  rounds  had  been  saved 
to  lire  at  point  blank  range.  Such  of 
the  gunners  as  had  survived  the  storm 
of  she  II  lire,  many  with  bloody  ban- 
dages around  heads,  arms  or  legs, 
crouched  behind  their  gun  shields  and 
ammunition  wagons.  The  Prussian 
hosts  came  on  up  to  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  guns.  An  order  rang  out 
sharply  and  every  gun  roared  and 
vomited  flame,  tearing  great  rents 
thru  the  living  wall  before  them.  Again 
and  again  the  guns  did  their  work; 
but  the  odds  were  too  great.  Fighting 
with  rifle  butts,  bayonets,  picks  and 
even  shovels,  the  gunners,  led  by  their 
officers,  hurled  themselves  upon  the 
enemy.  With  yellow  fangs  gleaming  in 
the  dusk  like  the  fangs  of  wolves  about 
to  pull  down  their  prey  the  Prussian 
Guard  would  not  be  denied.  The  situa- 
tion was  hopeless.  Then  came  a  change. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  that 
were  left  of  a  famous  Highland  battal- 
ion, arrived  upon  the  scene  as  rein- 
forcements. Almost  exhausted,  many 
with  frost  bitten  feet  done  up  in  blood 
stained  rags,  these  men  threw  them- 
selves with  the  bayonet  upon  the  Im- 
perial Guard.  After  a  short,  desperate 
struggle   the      [Continued   on   page   65 
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WHEN  you  get  to  live  with 
the  American  soldier  in 
France,  sleep  with  him,  go 
in  -swimming  with  him,  see 
him  in  his  rest  billets  playing  with 
French  children  on  his  knees,  maybe  in 
a  quiet  hour  when  he  thinks  that  no- 
body is  looking  see  him  with  his  Testa- 
ment that  his  mother  gave  him,  open 
to  the  place  she  marked  for  him,  or  see 
him  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean 
with  that  westbound  look  in  his  eyes — 
then  suddenly  it  dawns  on  you  that 
after  all  he  is  just  "Our  Home  Town 
Boy." 

He  has  exactly  the  same  longings, 
the  same  loneliness,  the  same  heart; 
capable  of  heroic  deeds,  or  capable  of 
ignominious  failure;  the  same  high 
hopes  that  he  had  at  home,  only  higher 
over  here;  the  same  traits;  the  same 
underlying  hunger  for  religious  ex- 
pression. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  any  difference  at 
all  it  is  that  he  is  much  more  ap- 
proachable on  religious  matters  than 
he  ever  was  at  home. 

I  know  of  one  Yale  graduate  Secre- 
tary in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  has  a 
crowd  of  Dirigible  men  on  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  off  by  themselves  so  far 
that  no  preacher  or  religious  director 
ever  gets  to  them. 

"Uncle  Joe"  is  that  man's  name.  He 
never  went  to  church  when  he  was  at 
home.  In  fact  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  just  the  opposite  from  what  the 
church  stands  for,  but  France  has 
made  a  difference  in  him.  The  need  of 
his  boys  has  called  something  out  of 
him  that  he  himself  never  knew  was 
buried  deep  within  his  heart. 

Uncle  Joe  soon  discovered  that  his 
boys  were  missing  a  Sunday  evening 
religious  service.  In  fact  they  came  to 
him  after  he  had  been  with  them  a 
month  or  so  and  said,  "Uncle  Joe,  can't 
we  have  some  kind  of  preaching  on 
Sunday  evenings?  We  miss  it  so." 

"Why,  we  haven't  any  preacher." 

"Won't  you  preach?" 

"Why,  I'm  no  preacher,  boys;  I'm 
not  even  a  chattel)  member  at  home  I 
believe  in  the  church  ami  I  believe  in 
the  Christ;  hut  I'm  no  preacher.*1 

"Well,  you  preach  anyhow.  We  won't 
mind  how  rotten  it  is  and  we'll  keep 
still  and  listen  no  matter  how  long  you 
talk.  We'll  know  you're  not  a  preacher." 
'•  Joe,  feeling  that  it  was  his 
duty   to   give  ,oys   the    religio 

service  that  they  Baked  for,  altho  it 
made  a  martyr  out  of  him,  did  arrange 
for  a  religious  service  and  he  did 
r-r'-ac-h  to  them.  lie  told  me  about  it 
the  next    lay. 

"I've  had  a  headache  ever  liace  f  did 
it,  hut  I  got  thro  somehow,  and  f  rap. 

W>  '■    VH    •  do    it    every    Sunday 

night    now,    for    the    hoys    insist    upon 

having    their    religious  Say, 

ildn't   r<  i  ome   booki  or 

M   that   I    ';.  r,      Vudy   a    little 

ai".  *',  preach?" 

\t  '  form  of  a  plea  and 

more  than  m 
ontact  v/i'h 
in  Here  old  man. 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 

Dr.  Stidger  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary 
tvho  shared  in  the  work  of  the  soldiers 
just  behind  the  front  line.  When  he  left 
his  pastorate  in  San  Jose,  California, 
to  go  overseas  it  was  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing in  similar  work  with  the  sol- 
diers. But  as  he  himself  exprest  it,  he 
"didn't  have  the  nerve  to  preach  to 
boys  who  were  enduring  dangers  and 
suffering  and  death  for  me  and  mine." 
So  he  came  to  drive  a  truck  instead, 
carrying  supplies  down  to  the  front  line 
trenches.  He  shared  the  same  hardships 
and  dangers  as  the  fighting  men  and 
earned  thereby  an  influence  over  them 
based     on     respect     and     comradeship. 


\l  i .   Stidger   as   a   truck   driver   in   France 

dead  in  earnest  about  preaching  to  his 
hoys  because  those  boys  thought  they 
ought  to  have  a  religious  service. 

Yes,  they're  just  our  "Home  Town 
Boys"  after  all,  with  the  same  instincts 
and  the  same  faces  and  the  same 
hearts. 

You  don't  have  to  be  in  France  long 
to  discover  that  they  are  just  some- 
times the  very  individuals  you  knew 
hack  home. 

One  muddy  day  down  the  line  when 
we  were  putting  in  a  new  hut  for  a 
company  of  Engineers  who  were  ma- 
rooned away  off  from  everyhody  else 
in  a  lonely  woods,  the  track  had  stuck 
in  the  mud  twice  on  the  way  in  from 
th<    main    road   and    wo   were   both   co/- 

ered  with  mud  from  top  to  bottom. 
As   I   stepped   down    from   a   truel;    a 

tall,  angular  hoy  came  up  to  me  and 

I,  "Say,  [■  there  a   Y.  M.  C.   A.  guy 

down  at  Tool  named  Stidger?" 

MYe#,  I  know  him  my. elf  qttite  well," 
f    replied. 


"Well,  my  sister  goes  to  his  church. 
She  wrote  me  that  he  was  comin'  over 
and  then  later  she  wrote  me  that  he 
was  at  Toul,  she  thought.  I'd  just  like 
to  see  him,  seein'  he  knows  my  sister." 

Then  I  said  to  him,  controlling  my 
feelings  as  best  I  could  for  the  loneli- 
ness in  his  eyes  had  gripped  me  and  I 
felt  a  lump  in  my  throat.  "Boy,  the  last 
girl  I  saw,  on  the  last  morning  I  was 
in  my  church,  was  your  sister.  She 
waited  until  the  rest  of  the  people  had 
passed  out,  for  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
me  alone.  She  said,  'If  you  see  my 
brother  in  France,  tell  him  that  his 
sister  loves'  him.'  I  told  her  that  I 
would,  but  among  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  I  never  expected  to  find  you 
about  the  first  month  I  was  here  on 
this  line." 

A  captain  whom  I  knew  was  dying 
in  an  evacuation  hospital.  He  had  come 
to  love  his  boys  as  American  officers  so 
frequently  do.  It  is  a  wonderful  friend- 
ship that  grows  up  between  them.  He 
had  had  so  much  interest  in  them  that, 
at  one  time,  when  they  were  segregated 
in  a  certain  dangerous  strip  of  woods 
for  nearly  a  month  he  arranged  a  show 
for  them,  altho  they  were  under  con- 
stant shell  fire. 

One  day  they  were  marching  thru  a 
pouring  rain.  The  boys  were  gloomy 
and  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for 
hours.  Suddenly  a  boy  yelled  out: 
"Everybody  this  way!  Join  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  see  France  on  foot!" 

Smiles  went  up  and  down  that  line. 
Boys  laughed.  That  simple,  spontane- 
ous remark  had  turned  the  tide  of 
gloom  and  all  day  his  boys  were  smiling 
about  that  ridiculous  sentence. 
•  "These  lads  need  some  fun,"  argued 
the  captain.  "They  are  hungry  for  it. 
We  have  no  'Y'  here  and  I'm  going  to 
see  to  it  that  they  have  a  concert  of 
some  kind." 

So  he  got  the  talent  of  his  company 
together  and  they  had  a  concert.  It  was 
a  howling  success.  Then  he  noticed 
something  else  thru  reading  the  letters 
of  the  boys  home.  He  noticed  that  they 
missed  religious  services. 

That  stumped  him,  but  he  loved  his 
boys  enough  to  tackle  even  that,  as 
Uncle  Joe  had  tackled  it. 

He  got  hold  of  a  Testament,  studied 
it  all  one  evening  and  then  announced 
a  religious  service  for  the  next  evening. 
His  entire  company  turned  out  to  hear 
their  captain.  In  a  straight-from-the- 
Bhoulder,  manly  fashion  he  preached  to 
them  and  then  they  all  had  a  moment 
of  prayer.  It  was  an  impressive  hour 
for  the  boys. 

A  week  after  that  they  went  into 
action  together,  this  captain  leading. 
Several  of  his  boys  got  in  a  tangle  of 
wire  and  he  was  wounded  in  helping 
them  out.  He  didn't  need  to  expose  him- 
self, hut  he  loved  every  boy  in  his  com- 
pany. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  hospital  the 

afternoon    that    he    died      lie    said    to    a 

nur.se  whom  he  called  to  his  side,  "If 

I  die  bell  my  hoys  Mini  I  thought  of 
I  he,,,,  and  that  if  we  all  '(lo  West.'  I'll 
see  them  again." 
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01  R  els  N  i  .mil  village 
at  Ajnhei  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Holyoke  Range. 
Tins  range  may  be  ipoken  of 
either  as  mountain!  or  bills;  mountains 
it'  we  want  to  be  ambitious,  hills  if  we 
care    to    emphasize    their    friendly    ami 

protecting  character. 

A  typical  New  England  forest  of 
mixt  second  growth  covers  the  slopes 
of  these  hills;  and  on  our  side  where 
the  escarpment  breaks  down  to  a  steep 
slope  of  t;ilus  the  whole  aspect  is 
rugged  and  wild  enough  to  make  a  good 
background  for  every  man,  boy  or 
woman  who  cultivates  an  outdoor  im- 
agination. One  could  almost  get  lost 
in  those  forests  and  mountains  if  he 
would  go  alone  on  a  very  dark  night, 
and  providing  he  was  destitute  of  all 
sense  of  direction  and  nearly  destitute 
of  common  sense  as  well.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  same  equipment  common- 
ly employed  in  getting  lost  anywhere. 

This  steep  north  slope  facing  us  is 
naturally  the  shady  and  more  wintry- 
face  of  the  mountain.  The  drifts  lie 
late  and  deep  among  the  hemlocks, 
pines  and  birches.  If  one  were  going 
out  in  search  of  the  traditional  New 
England  winter  that  would  be  just  the 
place  to  look  for  it. 

Yet  the  territory  is  near  by  and  dis- 
tinctly accessible.  A  good  electric  trolley 
runs  up  to  the  slope — thru  the  range  at 
Turkey  Pass.  The  old  Bay  Road,  on 
which  the  Boston-Albany  Post  stage  ran 
before  the  days  of  railroads,  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  winding  in  and 
out  and  among  the  broad  stretches  of 
woodland.  Some  of  this  land  we  own 
ourselves.  It  is  our  farm,  and  of  course 
it  seems  like  home  to  us. 

Now  the  boys  and  I  had  been  promis- 
ing one  another  all  winter  that  we 
would  have  a  camping  out.  Our  am- 
bitions were  high.  We  would  go  to  Can- 
ada or  "down*  to  Maine."  Other  men 
camped  there  in  the  snows  and  hunted 
big  game  and  told  big  stories,  and  we 
believed  ourselves  as  good  sports  as 
they.  Only  we  couldn't  go  so  far  to  find 
our  wilderness.  Time  and  money  were 
lacking  and  the  permission  of  the  Lady 
at  home.  Thus  it  was  natural  and  nec- 
essary that  we  should  grasp  the  frag- 
mentary week-end  and  the  fragmentary 
wilderness  within  our  reach  and  trek 
away  to  the  snowy  slopes  of  the  Hol- 
yoke  Range  on  our  own  farm. 

Our  big  packs,  our  duffle  bags,  our 
tent  roll  and  our  camp  togs   made   us 
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COLD 
COMFORT 

i;V    FRANK  A.  WAlKill 


luffli  lently   conspicuous   on    the   streel 

impels  ire  always  modest  :  1 1 1 .  i 
telf  COnicioUS,  and  they  always  suf- 
fer, l  know,  from  the  curiosity  of  the 
unsympathetic  civilised  world.  But  it  is 
only  four  mile  I'nmi  the  heart  of  the 
old  college  town  till  w  tumbled  off 

in  the  edge  of   the  woods.  Then  by  the 
time  we  have  packed  all  the  equipment 
fur  a  winter  camp  a  mile  into  the  woo. I 
and  up  the  mountain  we  are  as  hungry 
Klisha's    bears,   and    that's   the    fl 
tin  experience  of  camp   life. 

We  are  good  and  tired,  too,  for  we 
are  not  used  to  the  snow  shoes  nor  the 
heavy  packs.  But  being  tired  is  also  a 
part  of  the  game. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to 
start  a  camp-fire  and  fry  some  beef- 
steak and  bacon.  Dear,  dear!  How  good 
it  smells!  The  mingled  fragrance  of  the 
camp-fire  and  the  bacon  couldn't  be  a 
greater  rapture  in  farthest  Canada. 

But  it  is  winter  and  the  snow  lies 
deep  and  if  we  are  to  stay  out  in  the 
woods  a  night  or  two  we  have  work  to 
do.  A  camp  site  is  cleared  as  well  as 
possible  and  the  tent  is  strung  up.  We 
are  just  in  the  transition  zone  of  the 
forest,  between  the  pine  and  the  birches, 
so  accurately  placed  that  the  tent  rope 
is  tied  at  one  end  in  an  old  pine  and  in 
front  to  a  large  squaw  birch.  Behind 
us  are  the  pines,  sheltering  us  from  the 
winds;  in  front  are  the  birches  in  long, 
picturesque  ranks. 

The  tent  stove  heats  the  little  7x9 
tent  so  hot  that  we  can  hardly  stay  in 
it,  yet  it  scarcely  melts  the  snow  a  foot 
from  the  stove.  So  we  finally  have  to 
spread  our  ground  cloth  on  the  snow 
and  sleep  on  that  for  a  mattress.  Have 


you  ever  tried  it?  If  this  appeals  to 
you  as  an  experiment  you  have  only  to 
step  out  into  your  own  backyard  to 
test  it.  I  can  guarantee  that  you  will 
have  all  the  typical  sensations  of  a 
hunting  trip  in  Maine. 

Any  one  will  understand  that  the 
night  in  the  winter  woods  is  the  heart 
of  this  adventure.  Everybody  who  has 
any  blood  at  all  goes  to  the  woods  in 
the  daytime,  even  in  the  winter,  but  to 
spend  the  night  there  is  the  real  nov- 
elty. When  the  sun  goes  down  the  ther- 
mometer goes  with  it,  and  even  in  our 
snug  and  cozy  tent  we  feel  the  chill. 
The  little  11-inch  cylinder  burns  red- 
hot  with  two  pine  knots,  and  we  are 
warm  enough  on  one  side,  tho  the  other 
side  turned  down  to  the  snow  keeps 
cool  enough. 

Then  the  weird  orchestra  of  the 
woods  begins  the  first  movement  in  the 
symphony  of  the  winter  night.  The 
wind  sighs  deeply  in  the  pine  trees,  the 
birches  crackle  gently  and  the  brook 
tinkles  along  back  of  the  tent.  Toward 
midnight  another  movement  ensues.  A 
sleety  snow  begins  to  rattle  on  the 
roof.  How  jolly  it  sounds!  Especially 
when  we  have  answered  it  with  the 
chuckle  of  another  pine  knot  in  the  pot- 
stove.  Later  it  settles  down  to  snowing 
in  earnest.  Heavy  cushions  of  snow  fall 
from  the  pine  boughs,  plumping  on  the 
tent.  Where  the  heat  rises  strongest 
against  the  roof  the  snow  melts  and 
trickles  down  in  icy  streams. 

The  boys  sleep.  Boys  will  sleep  any- 
where. Once  or  twice  they  awaken  long 
enough  to  realize  where  they  are  and 
to  get  a  taste  of  what  is  happening. 
Also  Pater  sleeps  from  time  to  time  to 
get  a  taste  of  that  experience  in  the 
snow.  Almost  before  we  know  it  the 
tent  begins  to  brighten  and  morning 
breaks. 

And  to  see  the  woods  then !  Of  course 
everybody  has  seen  the  woods  after  a 
soft  snow — has  seen  them  from  a  dis- 
tance. But  here  we  are  in  the  heart  of 
it  and  a  part  of  it.  Behind  us  the  dark 
pines  and  laurels;  in  front  of  us  the 
ever-beautiful  birches.  Of  course  we 
have  our  cameras  with  us;  and  were  it 
not  for  wanting  a  stronger  light  we 
couldn't  wait  for  the  smoking  sausages 
and  toast,  hungry  as  we  are.  However, 
this  morning  there  is  time  both  for 
sausages  and  for  photographs. 

In  this  warm  springtime  snow  the 
woods  seem  to  burst  into  life.  We  bear 
a  fox  barking.  We  hear  a  quail  calling, 
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we  hear  a  downy 
woodpecker  and 
a  chicadee  and  a 
whole  flock  of 
crows.  The  boys 
go  out  and  find 
a  rabbit,  and 
that  in  a  country 
where  rabbits  are 
net  one-half  so 
common  as  dress 
suits.  Somebody 
shot  a  wildcat  on 
this  mountain 
last  year,  but  we 
didn't  see  one. 
Still  we  might, 
and  the  simple 
possibility  puts 
zest  into  the 
woods. 

So  we  gather 
again  in  the  tent 
for  a  final  eat. 
Once  more  the 
frying  pan 
smokes  with  ba- 
con fat,  and  ap- 
petites surge  up 
again  like  the 
blood  of  a  race- 
horse at  the  sound 
of  the  starting 
gong.  How  good 
the    grub    tastes ! 

"Huh!"  say  the 
boys,  "I  guess 
the  girls  wish 
they  had  any- 
thing as  good  as 
this  for  Sunday 
dinner!" 


■    ■    ••.■     ■ 


"Let's    eat     up 
the    rest    of    the 
sausages     so     as 
not    to    carry    it- 
home    again." 

Yet  eventually 
the  fire  had  to  be 
doused  with  snow, 
the  stove  has  to 
be  packed,  the 
blankets  rolled  up 
in  the  ground 
cloth,  the  tent 
taken  down,  and 
the  whole  party 
has  to  trail  back 
that  little  mile 
which  separates 
us  so  greatly 
from  the  conven- 
tional civilization. 

Tired  and 
grimy,  but  full 
and  happy,  we 
load  our  packs 
onto  the  sophis- 
ticated trolley 
car,  brave  the 
scrutiny  of  the 
Sunday  travel- 
ers, and  the  chap- 
ter is  closed. 

Closed,  but 
never  to  be  for- 
gotten, for  we 
have  had  all  the 
fun  of  being 
snowed  in  under 
the  pine  trees  out 
on  the  mountain- 
side. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  WORKERS 


BY  NEIL  M.  CLARK 


Ethel  has  frizzly  hair,  and  a  thin,  pert  face. 

She  is  my  stenographer — I  can  boss  her,  because  I  pay 

her. 
But  she  has  a  secret,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
I  know  there  is  a  secret,  for  I  can  surprize  a  look  en 

her  face,  sometimes, 
That  is  not  caused  by  the  notes  she  is  transcribing. 
I  wonder  what  it  is  that  she  thinks  of? 
\'<  rhaps  it  is  a  lover:   some   Harry,  or  Bill,  or  Robert, 
Who  kissed  her  last  night  and  told  her  that  they  could 

be  married  in  a  few  months; 
Perhaps   she   is   thinking   of   a    pretty   little   apartment 

they    looked    at.    Sunday,    and    that    is    why    she 

smiles  to  herself. 
I    do   OOf  kr,' 

I  pay  her,  and  1  ean  boas  her; 

1  cannot  make  her  tell  me  her  seer' 

Tommy  is  my  ofl>e  hoy. 

I   r<<\  headed,  and   he  jokes  with   the  girls; 
And  h"  knows  something  that,  hw  is  biding  from  me. 
He  smiled  as  be  Mt  el  ble  a  little  wh> 

Perhapt  I  have  written  a  letter  that  Menu  funny  to  him. 

riows  it  will    lOM   me  ail   order. 

I  hare  been  too  proud  to  aek  Tommy  if  he  like' 

let.  ' 

I  an  boee,  and  f  think  be  should  like  my  letter  becav  i 

f  an  bo»s. 
}f<   goes  to  sight  school,  and  he  may  know  something 

abo  i  ha1    I   do  not  know. 

-I  f  aek  Tommy's  edt  ■  • 


He  is  only  my  office  boy,  and  I  am  his  boss. 
Tommy's  opinion  means  nothing  to  me — 
Even  tho  he  may  be  boss  himself  some  day! 

Jim  works  in  the  factory. 

He  sits  all  day  at  a  big  machine,  where  he  gets  very 

dirty. 
And  he  looks  at  me  sullenly  when  I  pass  his  machine, 

because  I  am  boss,  and  I  tell  him  what  to  do. 
But  Jim  has  a  secret  that  he  will  not  tell  me. 
I  cannot  find  out  what  it  is,  because  Jim  does  not  like 

me: 
He  thinks  I  am  trying  to  drive  him  too  hard,  and  he 

is  willing  only  to  do  so  much; 
Or  he  is  afraid  that  I  shall  cut  his  pay  if  he  shows  all 

that  he  can  do. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  his  secret  is: 
Perhaps  it  is  a  baby  that  is  coming  to  his  house;  for 

Jim  was  married  last  year. 
I  like  babies — I  haven't  any  of  my  own. 
But  Jim  will  never  let  me  hold  his  baby,  if  he  has  one: 
For   he  does   not  like  me; 
He   only   works   for  me. 

Bach  of  my  workers  has  a  secret. 

They  work   beside  me  eight  hours  every  day — 

Bui    I   do  not  know  their  seen! 

I    pay  them;   hul    they   will    not  tell    rue   what  is  nearest 

to  their  hearts, 
i  ',i   i  am  ooi  m  ;ir  to  their  heai 
i  am  the  bo 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 
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lti  the  Heart  of  a  Fool 

Wn  i  i  v\i    \i  i  i  \    w  hi  i  i     Qrti    be 
ii    to    the    outside    world 
tome  tin  ti  the  author  i 

.  editorial  on     Whal  Hatter  with 

Kin-  i-       Now  be  com  eg  out  wall  i  novel, 

■  a   which   be   bai   labored   i  a   year* 

..11  'What'-,  the  Matter  with  the  World?' 

altho  he  confines  himself  t..  a  Kansas 

d  ami  keeps  ins  character!  for  the  fifty 

■   the  narrative  strictly   within   ili«' 

municipal  limns  be  la  reallj   dealing  with 

the  issues  that  concern  every  civilised  coun- 

w '.•  arc  too  apt  to  think  of  the  Indus- 
trial revolution  ;is  something  that  happened 
swaj  off  in  England  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  but  actually  it  is  an  experience 
thru  which  every  American  town  must  r 
as  it  develops  Into  an  Industrial  center.  In 
the  Heart  0/  a  Fool  begins  with  the  bare 
prairie  on   the   arrival   of  the   first   ramp 

wagons.  Tin-  actors  uf  the  ilratna  are  brought 

out  one  by  one  and  introduced  after  the 
manner  of  the  movies.  Then  we  grow  up  w  Ith 

them  and  with  the  town  aud  get  thoroly  ac- 
quainted. If  you  arc  broad  enough  to  be 
Interested  in  community  life — in  all  the 
people  of  it  bar  none — you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  book.  If  you  care  for  only  a 
select  few — in  life  or  fiction — then  you  will 
be  bored  by  it.  For  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  a  world,  and  Mr.  White 
has  most  of  them  in  his  municipal  micro- 
cosm. The  minor  characters  are  drawn 
with  the  same  conscientious  care  as  the 
major,  not  merely  tagged  off  with  a  phrase 
or  mannerism  <)  In  Dickens.  It  is  not  a 
static  but  a  kinetic  romance.  As  we  read 
we  watch  the  townfolk  change,  developing 
or  degenerating,  falling  and  repenting. 
They  are  common  people  but  the  story  is 
not  commonplace.  It  has  dramatic  scenes, 
even  melodramatic.  It  could  be  staged  but 
would  probably  be  spoiled  by  compressing 
its  six   hundred  pages  into   four  acts. 

It  is  a  novel  of  the  modern  type,  the 
long  leisurely  kind,  popularized  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  by  Arnold  Bennett 
and  William  De  Morgan,  the  reaction  from 
the  snap-shot  short-story  that  was  all  the 
rage  in  the  last  years  of  the  last  century. 
It  appears  almost  simultaneously  with 
"The  Magnificent  Ambersons,"  which  also 
covers  the  growth  of  a  Middle  Western  city 
and  depicts  the  deterioration  induced  by 
wealth,  but  Booth  Tarkington  concentrates 
his  attention  upon  a  single  personage  and 
the  rest  are  background.  We  are  also  re- 
minded, and  more  appropriately,  of  an- 
other novel  by  a  Kansas  editor,  "The  Story 
of  a  Country  Town,"  which  now,  thirty- 
five  years  after  publication,  requires  a  new 
edition.  But  this  was  cynical  and  pessimis- 
tic while  In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool  is  sym- 
pathetic and  optimistic.  Ed.  Howe  wrote 
as  a  tired  man  working  after  hours  at 
night  and  in  a  close  room.  Will  White 
writes  as  tho  in  the  sunshine  and  open 
air,  probably,  to  be  accurate,  in  his  sum- 
mer cabin  in  Estes  Park. 

The  most  direct  comparison  is,  of  course, 
with  his  other  parable,  "A  Certain  Rich 
Man,"  which  was  as  great  a  book  and  per- 
haps even  more  interesting.  If  so  it  was 
because  John  Barclay  in  the  earlier  book 
was  a  more  likeable  character,  a  man  who 
struggled  against  the  evil  influences  of  his 
position,  while  Judge  Van  Dorn  is  from 
the  start  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God,  the  ruthless  amoral- 
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1-1  ..1    Nietzsche  type.  But  the  t \% . >  should 
be  considered  together  as  companion  piei 
a^  portraits  of  two  deplorable  products  of 
American     civilisation,     the     materialized 

capitalist    and    his    tool,     the    corrupt     judge. 

This  is  not  a  note!  of  the  Great  War 
but  a  novel  of  the  Greater  War  which,  as 
we  can  plainlj   see,  will  follow  unless  we 

have    the    wisdom    to    prevent     it    as    w  c    did 
not    prevent    the    war    just    closed.    We    will 

not  call  this  "the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the 

labor    movement,"    for    that     handy     appcla- 

tion   has  been  used  too  often   for   volumes 

much    inferior.    I'nlike   the  authors  of   tie 
Mr.    White    has    no    novel    social    machinery 


William  Allen  White,  new  a  paper  editor 
and   author  of  ''In   the  Heart   of  a  Fool" 

or  changes  to  propose  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  He  will  doubtless  be  called  a 
Socialist  but  he  is  not.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  is  a  humanist,  if  we 
could  rid  that  word  of  its  narrow  scholas- 
tic meaning.  The  class  war  which  is  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  socialistic  creed 
is  just  what  he  wants  to  prevent,  and  he 
sees  no  way  to  avoid  it  except  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy  rejected  of  the  socialists, 
the  application  of  the  law  of  love.  This 
was  suggested  nineteen  hundreds  years  ago, 
but  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried.  The 
labor  leader,  Grant  Adams,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  a  mob  when  he  was  trying  to 
keep  the  strikers  from  violence,  gives  this 
expression  to  his  feeling  on  his  dying  day  : 

It  has  come  to  me  lately  that  the  day  of  the 
democracy  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a  material 
order.  It  must  be  a  rising  level  of  souls  in  the 
world,  and  the  mere  dawn  of  the  day  will  last 
thru  centuries.  But  it  will  be  nonetheless  beau- 
tiful because  it  shall  come  slowly.  The  great 
thing  is  to  know  that  we  are  all — the  wops  and 
dagoes  and  the  hombres  and  the  guinnies — all 
gods  1  to  know  that  in  all  of  us  burns  that 
divine  spark  which  environment  can  fan  or 
stifle — that  divine  spark  which  makes  us  one 
with  the  infinite !  And  America — our  America 
that  they  think  is  so  sordid,  so  crass,  so  de- 
bauched with  materialism — what  fools  they  are 
to  think  of  it!  From  all  over  the  world  for 
three  hundred  years  men  and  women  have  been 
hurrying  to  this  country  who  above  everything 
else  on  earth  were  charged  with  aspiration. 
They  were  lowly  people  who  came,  but  they  had 
high  visions :  this  whole  land  is  a  crucible  of 
aspirations.  We  are  the  most  sentimental  peo- 
ple on  earth.  No  other  land  is  like  it.  and  some 
day — oh,  I  know  God  is  charging  this  battery 
full  of  His  divine  purpose  for  some  great  mar- 
vel. Some  time  America  will  rise  and  show  her 
face  and  the  world  will  know  us  as  we  are  ! 

...  I  believe  that  in  every  human  adult  con- 
sciousness there  is  a  spark  of  altruism,  a  divine 
fire,  which  marks  the  fatherhood  of  God  anil 
proves  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Environment 
fans  that  spark  or  stifles  it.  Its  growth  is  e\  i- 
denced  in  human  institutions,  in  scales  and 
grades    of    civilization.     Christ    was    a    glowing 


Itame  of  this  Are,  .  .  .  Humanity  is  God  try- 
ing   to    sxprai       Himself    in    terms    of    justice — 

with  iii.     .1.1  handicap  .>t  time  and  spaas  ever 

holding    tl"     Eternal    Spirit    in    check. 

If  we  may  take   this  as  the  author's  con- 

•n  of  faith  we  shall  find  that  be  baa 

worked  out  a  theology  of  his  own  strik- 
ingly like  thai  of  H.  <;.  Wells  In  "God 
the    Invisible    King."    But    Wells    so    far 

its  known-  is  a  mere  theorist  while  White 
has  tried  out  his  religion,  as  much  as  a 
man  may,  in  his  own  Community,  and  be- 
fore anyone  dare  assert  it  impracticable  aa 
a  cure  for  social  ills  let  him  also  put  it 
to      H xperimental      test.      There      is     in 

EJmporia  a  sort  of  employment  agency 
with  a  woodyard  attachment  in  charge  of 

a     ministerial     sociologist     which     is     doing 

something  in   the  way  of  dispensing  with 

charity  and  of  solving  the  vagrancy  prob- 
lem in  a  rural  community.  White,  we  sur- 
mize, had  had  a  hand  in  this.  Recently 
Walt  Mason,  the  most  read  and  best  paid 
poet  in  the  world,  published  an  autobiog- 
raphy in  which  he  said  that  White  had 
picked  him  from  the  gutter  and  made  a 
man  of  him.  White  repudiated  the  credit 
and  said  that  Emporia  did  it.  Now  that  is 
not  mere  modesty  on  White's  part.  He 
believes  it.  And  this  is  where  the  religion 
of  the  twentieth  century  differs  from  that 
of  the  nineteenth.  The  old  fashioned  Chris- 
tian was  intent  on  saving  his  own  soul 
and  then  if  possible  others  by  his  personal 
efforts.  The  new  fashioned  Christian  be- 
lieves in  community  effort  for  the  salvation 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is  the 
difference  between  the  individualism  of 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  the  co- 
operation of  his  "Holy  War." 

On  reading  over  this  review  we  fear  that 
we  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
book  in  question  is  a  treatise  on  economics 
or  a  tract  on  religion.  It's  not.  It's  a  rat- 
tling good  story. 

In    the    Heart    of    a    Fool,    by    William    Allen 
White.   Macmillan   Co.   $1.60. 

A  Story  of  Plain  People 

DESCRIPTIVE  subtitles  for  Zona 
Gale's  new  book,  Birth,  suggest  them- 
selves frequently  as  one  reads  this  subtle, 
revealing  and  intimate  study  of  life  as 
shaped  for  several  souls  in  what  we  call 
the  humbler  walks.  "The  Far-flung  Influ- 
ence of  the  Casual"  is  perhaps  the  most  fit- 
ting, as  the  tale  carries  many  dramatic 
events  in  these  lives  which  are  traceable  to 
the  far  back  casual  thought  or  act  by  one 
who  never  saw  or  knew  the  individuals  so 
seriously  affected  by  his  random  decision. 
The  story  carries  thru  two  generations.  It 
is  unquestionably  Miss  Gale's  best  work. 
Dirth,  by   Zona  Gale.    Macmillan   Co.   $1.50. 

German  Secret  Service 

GERMANY  was  always  precociously 
fond  of  international  statistics.  She 
wanted — the  present  tense  is  equally  Ap- 
plicable— full  information  of  America  and 
her  Allies  so  as  to  attack  their  vulnerable 
points.  She  got  a  ghastly  amount  of  it,  and 
she   attacked. 

This  book  sets  forth  liow  secret  agents 
of  the  Teutonic  governments,  acting  under 
orders,  have  attacked  our  national  life,  both 
before  and  after  our  declaration  of  war; 
how  men  and  women  in   Germany's  employ 

on    American   soil,    planned    and   executed 

bribery,    sedition,    arson,    the   destruction    of 
property   and   even   murder,   not   to   mention 
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lesser  violations  of  American  law ;  how 
they  sought  to  subvert  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Central  Powers  the  aims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  how,  in 
short,  they  made  enemies  of  the  United 
States  immediately  the  European  war  had 
broken  out. 

Mr.  Jones  modestly  carries  us  behind  the 
screen  and  amplifies  the  reports  we  may  or 
may  not  have  read  in  newspapers.  He  does 
more :  he  presents  correspondence  of  the 
weightiest  character  from  the  arch  con- 
spirators. Albert,  von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed. 
He  gives  Bernstorff's  and  Dumba's  activi- 
ties and  proves  his  statements. 

The  German  Secret  Service  in  America,  by 
John  Price  Jones  and  Paul  Merrick  Hollister. 
Small,   Maynard  &   Co.   $2. 

Tommy  of  the  Voices 

THE  reader  who  bravely  tackles  the 
rather  stodgy  beginning  of  this  novel 
will  find  his  patience  rewarded  by  a  char- 
acter study  of  uncommon  interest  and 
truth.  Tommy  is  an  interesting  youth  of 
marked  and  sensitive  individuality  and 
power,  who  earnestly  sets  out  at  a  very 
tarly  age  to  realize  himself  and  to  develop 
his  "full  potentialities.  The  note  of  self-con- 
scious individuality  is  constantly  struck ; 
and  the  dangers  and  penalties  of  this  in- 
tense individualism  are  exemplified  in  the 
miking  character  of  Mrs.  Warren.  How 
Tommy  himself  at  last  wins  thru  to  a 
right  coordination  between  himself  and  cir- 
cumstances and  other  people  is  the  real 
theme  of  the  book,  into  which  enter  dra- 
matic incidents  of  many  kinds  of  life. 

Tommy    of    the    Voices,   by    Reynolds    Knight. 

A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co.,    Chicago.   *1.40. 

The  Title 

Till:  most  recent  play  from  the  pen  of 
Arnold  Bennett  i>  a  clever  comedy  that 
poke-  good  natured  fun  at  the  Culver  fam- 
ily, collectively  and  individually.  Mr.  Cul- 
ver is  a  prominent  English  war  worker; 
Mr-.  Culver  i-  socially  ambitious;  the 
teen  year  old  son  takes  himself  and 
life  in  general  with  amusing  seriousness; 
and  the  twenty-two  year  old  daughter 
writes  brilliant  articles  for  the  newspaper.-, 
attacking   the   administration. 

Mr.  Culver  in  offered  a  title  in  the  nobil- 
ity.   He    refuses   it.   Mrs.   Culver   refuses   to  j 

ref>;  •  i  brnont  the  controversy  Mr.  Ben- 
nett develops  delightfully  humorous  situa- 
tions, and  one  that  in  spite  of  his 
ridicule  be  is  really  fond  of  his  characl 
for  they  are  exceedingly  well  drawn.  With 
t  accepting  the  title  stand- 
ing at  three  to  one,  the  interest  in  the  out 
come  become*  more  and  more  Intense  as  the 
e  of  acceptance  draw-   to  a  close,  and 

the  desire  of   Mrs.   Culver   to   he  called   "my 

lad  •  mtly  gains  weight  Dp  to  the 

final     curtain     one     dOCSO'l     know     that     the 

title   in  going   to   be  ;   but   it   wouldn't 

be   |  tell. 

Th*  T  ■''<■,  l-y  Arnold  BffMMtt.  <'.-',rv.e  II. 
J-cran    Co     $1. 

The  War-Workc 

WITH   a    few  defl  M        Dels 

i 
pro  ignette.  The  Wat  Wo%  l 

■     or.    .i    '  <■:  tain    well 
■  loan     v. 

of    the    Midland 
I  ■  a  limelight  lady 

i  ork 
I   outlet   for   bei 
I  [>e|.ifield     i^     quite 

onal 

which     underlie    all     M 

She    would    lunch 
i  ye    unimportant 

<     would 
l'ti  i  ji  I  to  nol  l<  '-'l 

'  I  lion*     failed  I 


Into  these  guns  go  grains 

like  this—  whole  kernels 

of  choice  wheat 


Out  o\  the  guns  those  kernels  come  like 
bubbles,  eight  times  former  size 


We  Explode 

Whole  Wheat 

To  Make  These  Flavory,  Flaky  Bubbles 
Which  So  Easily  Digest 

Puffed  Grains  seem  to  children  like  fairy  foods — they  are  so 
light,  so  airy,  so  flaky,  so  thin. 

But  these  grains  in  the  making  are  sealed  in  huge  guns.  The 
moisture  within  them  is  changed  to  steam. 

They  are  shot  from  these  guns,  and  every  food  cell  is  suddenly 
exploded.    Over  125  million  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel. 

Prof.  Anderson's  Way 

That  is  Prof.  Anderson's  way  for  fitting  whole  grains  for 
digestion.  He  Mast,  every  food  cell,  so  digestion  can  act.  So 
Puffed  c, rain.-;  form  the  ideal  sort  of  grain  food.  They  never  tax 
the  stomach.     One  can  eat  them  any  hour.    And  every  atom  feeds. 

Thr-n  these  grain  bubbles — about  as  fragile  as  snowflakes — 
taste  like  food  confections. 

Millions  of  people  now  enjoy  tnem,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Let  your  folks  get  a-plenty. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 


Corn 
Puffs 


All  Bubble  Grains.     Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qate  (pmpany 


Sole    Mnker> 
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How  One  Evening's  Reading 

Has  Been  Worth 
$200  a  Minute  to  Me 

By  a  Man  Who  Was  Started  on  the  Road  to 
Weal tli  by  Applying  a  Few  Simple  Principles 
of  Mind  Training  That  Anyone  Can  Learn 


A    BLANKET  of  foj?  had  descended 
on  the   North   River  that   morn- 
ing  and    as   our    ferry    boat    It- 1* t 
her   slip  mi   the  Jersey  City  side  and 

irted  cautiously  toward  New  York 
Stevens  and  I,  standing  on  the  fore- 
deck  could  Bee  nothing  ahead  of  us  but 
Krey  mist.  From  all  around  came  the 
whistles  and  bells  of  invisible  river 
craft  blindly  feeling  their  way  as  we 
were. 

"This  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  the  confusing  haze  through  which 
the  average  man's  mind  continually 
struggles  in  the  transaction  of  his  busi- 
ness," said  Stevens,  indicating  the  wall 
of  heavy  vapor  through  which  we  were 
creeping.  "Most  men  sail  through  life 
like  a  ship  through  a  fog,  able  to  see 
but  a  short  distance  in  either  direction, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  life  trip  they 
wonder  why  they  never  arrived  at  the 
Port  of  Success.  The  great  majority 
of  them  never  become  aware  of  the  one 
essential  element  that  plays  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  every  success  in  the  world 
and  without  which  no  big  personal  at- 
tainment is  possible." 

When  Ed  Stevens  spoke,  it  was  well 
to  keep  quiet  and  listen.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  had  been  late  in  get- 
ting his  start  but  whose  name  and  posi- 
tion had  finally  been  established  almost 
over  night.  At  40  he  had  been  a  com- 
paratively unknown  employe.  Now, 
still  on  the  sunny  side  of  45,  his  hold- 
ings and  interests  had  made  him  a 
tremendous  business  and  financial 
power. 

"That  element  necessary  to  success," 
he  continued,  "is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  foresight,  and  contrary  to  what 
most  people  believe  foresight  is  not  a 
gift  of  the  gods  but  something  anyone 
of  average  intelligence  can  acquire. 
Any  man,  no  matter  what  his  duties 
are,  can  become  foresighted  by  simply 
utilizing  the  things  he  learns  from  day 
to  day. 

"Foresight  is  nothing  but  hindsight 
put  to  work,  or  in  other  words,  fore-, 
sight  is  simply  applying  the  value  of 
experience.  But  the  great  trouble  with 
most  men  is  that  when  foresight  is 
needed,  which  is  constantly,  they  are 
unable  to  call  up  their  hard-won  ex- 
perience and  bring  it  to  bear  on  the 
thing  in  hand.  They  have  not  retained 
the  lessons,  the  facts,  the  figures,  the 
conclusions,  the  precedents,  the  events, 
the  results,  the  names  and  the  faces 
that  all  go  to  make  up  experience. 

"They  look  back  on  a  dreamy  period 
of  time  in  which  certain  very  impres- 
sive or  more  often  very  trifling  events 
stand  out  boldly,  but  the  daily,  hourly 
education  that  unrolls  before  them  as 
they  work  melts  away  as  quickly  as  its 
moment  passes.  Of  course  they  can 
have  no  foresight  because  they  have 
nothing  to  base  it  on." 

Before  I  left  Stevens  that  day  he  had 
shattered  some  of  my  old  theories  about 


the  qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
business  or  professional  success,  but  he 

had  given  me  a  whole  new  set,  of  id 
on  the  subject.  1  wondered  as  1 
thought  of  it  how  it  had  been  possible 
for  me  in  the  past  to  overlook  the  over- 
whelming value  of  a  mind  that  looked 
a  head  because  it  looked  backward,  that 
foretold  because  it  recorded,  that  an- 
ticipated because  it  retained  experience 
— in  fact  the  tremendous  power  of  a 
mind  that  remembered. 

I  recalled  the  experiences  of  some  of 
my  workmates  of  present  and  former 
days.  They  were  average  men,  young 
fellows  mostly,  and  every  one  of  them 
keenly  ambitious.  Yet  what  a  little 
distance  they  had  gone  on  the  road  we 
had  all  hoped  to  travel. 

There  was   Miller   who  had   expected   to 

be  made  auditor  and   had  a   good  chance  of 

getting  the  job  it  seemed  to  me  then.  He 
was  a  good  accountant  and  a  faithful  work- 
er hut  they  passed  him  up  for  8  man  from 
outside.  I  learned  later  that  he  had  been 
absolutely  dependent  upon  his  hooks  for 
every  item  of  information. 

We  had  all  prophesied  a  big  future  for 
Stewart  when  the  firm  sent  him  on  the  road 
as  a  salesman.  But  his  record  never  rose 
above  average  and  he  was  finally  recalled 
to  a  clerical  position.  He  told  me  himself 
his  trouble  had  been  that  he  couldn't  think 
of  the  right  argument  at  the  right  time  in 
talking  to  a  customer. 

Just  recently  there  was  the  case  of  Reed 
who  "guessed  wrong,"  as  he  put  it,  in  de- 
ciding a  question  of  delivery  and  put  the 
firm  to  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars.    He  was  released  shortly  afterward. 

The  same  evidence  of  a  poor  memory 
standing  between  men  and  their  greatest 
possibilities  faced  me  everywhere.  New 
facts  burst  upon  me  with  irresistible  force. 
Memory  was  mentality.  Memory  was  judg- 
ment. Memory  was  foresight.  Memory 
was  knowledge.  Memory  wras  power.  Mem- 
ory was  success. 

"You're  the  fifth  man  this  week,  who 
has  asked  me  how  to  improve  his  memory," 
said  Ed  Stevens  after  I  had  made  a  point 
of  seeing  him  a  few  days  later.  "Get  in 
touch  with  the  Independent  Corporation, 
publishers  of  the  Roth  Method  of  Memory 
Training." 

The  Independent  Corporation,  at  my  re- 
quest, sent  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  in 
seven  lessons  insisting  that  I  examine  it 
for  five  days  before  sending  them  a  cent  in 
payment.  Then  followed  the  most  amazing 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to-  me.  The 
Course  was  waiting  for  me  one  evening 
when  I  reached  home  and  I  decided  to  give 
it  a  few  hours  of  good,  hard  study  at  once. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  after  less  than 
five  minutes  reading  I  had  the  key  to  an 
efficient  memory  and  within  30  minutes 
after  I  opened  the  book  I  possessed  the 
secret  I  had  been  in  need  of  all  my  life. 
The  entire  course  did  not  require  the  study 
that  I  had  supposed  I  would  have  to  give 
to  each  lesson.  And  it  was  all  most  fas- 
cinating. 

That  was  not  so  many  months  ago,  yet 
it  seems  years  in  the  change  it  had  made 
in   myself  and   my   fortunes.      I   have  a  new 

business  perspective.  I  am  a  keener  observer 
of  tendencies,  ami  am  possessed  of  a  swifter, 
surer  judgment.     I   am   able   to  know   an 


opportunity  when   I  Ree  one,  and  decide  to 

,i.  i  while  there  la  still  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  It  has  given  me  the  power 
of   visualization     foresight — the  secret  and 

the   ba8il   Of   all    success. 

My    own    progress    since    applying    Mr. 

Roth's  principles  of  memory  training  is  not 
at  all  unusual.  Through  the  Independent 
Corporation   I   have  heard  of  several  cases 

that    are    much    more 

remarkable.      Today 

my  income  Is  ap- 
proaching the  figure 
Of     $15,000     a     year. 

Based  on  the  in- 
crease it  has  shown 
up  to  now  I  estimate 
that  the  time  I  gave 
to  learning  the  se- 
cret of  a  good  mem- 
ory that  first  evening 
has  been  worth  $200 
a  minute  to  me  for 
the  lime  I  spent  on 
it,  and  its  value  will 
increase  as  time  goes 
on.  From  believing 
a  good  memory  to  be 
merely  a  curious 
natural  gift  I  know 
today  that  it  is  the 
one  necessary  ele- 
ment to  effective 
progress  of  any  kind. 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the 
Independent  Cor- 

poration, the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Roth 
Memory  Course,  that 
you  will  see  at  once 
how  easy  it  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  power  of 
your  memory,  and 
how  easily  you  can 
acquire  the  secret  of 
a  good  memory  in 
one  evening  that  they 
are  willing  to  send 
the  course  on  free 
examination. 

Don't  send  any 
money.  Merely  mail 
the  coupon  or  write 
a  letter  and  the  com- 
plete course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirelv  satis- 
fied send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days 
after  you  receive  it  and  vou  will  owe  noth- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased 
as  are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  who  have  used  the  course,  send  only 
$5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk,  and 
you  have  everything  to  gain  so  mail  the 
coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer 
is    withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Publisher*  of  The  Independent  Werklv 
Bool  Diiision,  Depl.  L,   119  West  40th  Sheet.  New  York  Citv 

PIMM    send    me    tlio    Roth    Memory    OVD 

leaaons.     t  win  either   null   th«   toxum  <o   yov   within 

tho    days    after   Its    receipt    or   send  .vou   |& 


David  M.  Roth 

When  Mr.  Both  first 
determined  to  cultivate 
his  memory,  it  was  be 
cause  he  found  it  to  be 
probably  poorer  than  that 
of  any  man  he  knew.  Ho 
could  not  remember  a 
man's  name  twenty  sec- 
onds. He  forgot  so  many 
things  that  he  was  con- 
vinced he  could  never 
succeed  until  he  learned 
to  remember.  Today 
there  are  over  ten  thou- 
sand people  in  the  United 
States  whom  Mr.  Both 
has  met  at  different- 
times — most  of  them  only 
once — whom  he  can  in- 
stantly name  on  sight. 

Mr.  Both  can  and  has 
hundreds  of  times  at  din- 
ners and  lectures  asked 
fifty  or  sixty  men  he  has 
met  to  tell  him  their 
names,  businesses  and 
telephone  numbers  and 
then  after  turning  his 
back  while  they  changed 
seats,  has  picked  each 
one  out  by  name,  told 
him  his  telephone  num- 
ber and  business  connec- 
tion. These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  scores  of 
equally  "impossible" 

things  that  Mr.  Both  can 
do  and  yet  a  few  years 
ago  he  couldn't  remember 
a  man's  name  twenty 
seconds. 


Name 


Addresa    liul    till* 
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to  be  properly  impressed  by  her  sacrifices. 

By  using  her  characters  as  mouthpieces 
for  her  keen  observation  and  salty  humor, 
the  author  sketches  Miss  Vivian  as  seen 
thru  the  dazzled  eyes  of  her  stair',  who 
chorused.  "Isn't  Miss  Vivian  wonderful?" 
thru  the  discerning  eyes  of  her  secretary 
who  gave  vent  to  her  suspicions  of  the 
lunching-on-a-bun  affectation  by  remark- 
ing. "My  idea  is  that  perhaps  Miss  Vivian 
does  partly  work  so  very  hard  because 
there  are  so  many  people  looking  on.  If  she 
was  on  a  desert  isle  she  might  find  time 
for  luncheon"  :  and  thru  the  snappy,  bright 
eyes  of  her  mother.  Lady  Vivian,  a  clever, 
outspoken  woman,  whose  one  regret  in  life 
is  "what  a  fool  I  was  not  to  smack  her  well 
when  she  was  a  child." 

The   War-Workers,  by  E.   M.   Delafield.   Alfred 
A.    Knopf.    S1.50. 

Stories  of  Labrador 

ON  the  lonely  sweeps  and  reaches  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  where  men  fight  a  con- 
stant battle  with  the  gray  sea.  the  late 
Norman  Duncan  found  material  for  two 
fascinating  volumes  of  short  stories.  The 
average  reader  does  not  associate  love  with 
Labrador,  nor  think  of  the  people  in  this 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world  as  being 
very  much  like  themselves.  Yet  in  this  land 
of  ice  floes  and  leaden  skies,  the  author 
found  love  idyls,  tales  of  heroism,  and 
folksy  sketches  of  every  day  life.  Perhaps 
the  most  memorable  character  in  the  books 
is  the  doctor  of  Afternoon  Arm.  who  risks 
his  life  on  an  ice  floe  to  reach  a  patient, 
and  then  cuts  down  the  charge  to  $1.75. 

IJnrhor  Tales  Down  North  shows  the 
Labrador  fisherman  in  his  home  setting; 
Battle*  Royal  Down  North  shows  him  at 
death  grips  with  the  ice  and  the  stormy 
waters.  Both  books  are  prefaced  with  an 
appreciation  by  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell, 
under  whose  guidance  Norman  Duncan 
Tinted  the  Northland. 

Harbor    Tales   Down   North   and   Batmen   Royal 
n  North,   by   Norman   Duncan.   Fleming  H. 
Itevell   Co.    $1.35  each. 

Such  Nonsense! 

CAROLYN  WELLS  has  the  best  gift  of 
the    true    anthologist  —  genuine    delight 
in  the  wit  she  discovers  in  others,  at  well 
having  a    pretty    wit   of  her   own.   Such 
"nen*e  is  a  POOS      and  :i  boon-companion. 

a  sample  : 

OPTIMISM 
Re   brere,    faint   heart, 

JeDy  mcaaa  to  j"ll ; 
Be  utronjf,   weak    heart, 
The  bop*   ■<■<''■  in  the  n 
The   wror.f    rid*    in    will   yet  turn    rijfht 

krogr-tinM    lout    come   down    yon    cormorant 

Life    rtil  ilt. 

What  end*   we||'H    well, 

N.    M. 
real    f '  ptif '    bunk,     veh    a  ■ 

yr,v    iji  i    ,n   wUk-tUd   booklei       I  ■  i>   tt    ,t /, 

i   there  are  235  pages  of  sacii   con- 
llastrated  by  Peter  Newell,  Gelletl 

.irid   otl 
Nontert  ■:■<■    If 

Deraa   Co    12. 

At  the  Theater 

If       the    ertl  I   <■   eon  deuce    of    the 

public,"  a     Professor  "Billy"   Pnelp 

tody  of   '/in 
Twentieth     Century     Theater,     tkefl     eon 

traditional 
1  Chap 
•.'•    'ii.i    Poputot    'ih "i it,    by 

proof   enough  '    If] 

,ore  far  too  clever  and 
to    i,e    labelled  and 

Idom  Still  or  Hrnull     In   hi*   w\ 

ITJ   of   the    hnl.it 
during    ii    typical    14 


There's  a  Film  on  Your  Teeth 

Which  May  Wreck  Them  if  You  Leave  It 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Brushing  Doesn't  End  It 

That  slimy  film  which  you  feel 
on  your  teeth  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  tooth  troubles. 

It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays  and  resists  the  tooth  brush, 
that  is  why  brushing  fails  to  keep 
teeth  safe  and  clean. 

That  film  is  what  discolors.  It 
hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Dentists  call  it  bacterial  plaque, 
because  millions  of  germs  breed 
in  it.  Those  germs,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Must  Combat  It 

Scientists  have  long  scught  some 
way  to  combat  that  film.  A  den- 
tist removes  it  when  he  scours 
your  teeth,  but  it  comes  right  back. 
So  millions  of  teeth  brushed  daily 
still  discolor  and  decay. 

Now  a  film  remover  has  been 
found  which  seems  to  solve  this 
problem.  Able  authorities  have 
proved  it  by  four  years  of  clinical 
tests.  A  very  large  number  of 
leading  dentists  have  now  tried  it 
and  approved  it.  It  is  evident  now 
that  this  invention  means  much 
to  everyone.  In  every  home  it 
should  displace  the  inefficient 
tooth  pastes.      So  we  offer  you  a 


One-Week  tube  to  show  you  what 
it  does. 

Based  on  Pepsin 

This  new-day  dentifrice  is  called 
Pepsodent.  It  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin,  for  the 
film  is  albuminous  matter. 

The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film, 
then  to  constantly  prevent  its 
accumulation.  It  long  seemed  im- 
practicable to  combat  the  film  in 
this  way.  Pepsin  must  be  acti- 
vated, and  the  usual  agent  is  an 
acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 

But  science  has  found  a  harm- 
less activating  method.  Five  gov- 
ernments have  already  granted 
patents.  That  method  has  made 
possible  this  ideal  pepsin  dentifrice. 

A  Test  Is  Free 

We  send  to  anyone  who  asks  a 
One-Week  tube  of  Pepsodent,  and 
let  it  prove  itself. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Use  it 
like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Note  the  absence  of  the  film. 
Note  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed 
film  disappears. 

You  Will  know  in  one  week  that 
Pepsodent  does  what  nothing  else 
has  done.  You  will  know  what 
clean  teeth  mean.  And  you  will 
want  your  teeth  kept  that  way,  we 
believe. 


CUT  OUT  COUI 'ON  NOW 


(n8> 


Pgpsadgivt 

M4.U8    Im— — — ^— 

/A'    New   Dai/  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold 
by  Druggists  Everywhere. 


One-  Week  Tube  Free 
THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  389,  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 

Mail  One- Week   Tube  of   Pepsodent  to 


Ntimm.  .  . 

A  tittr  tn  | , 
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ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTUM 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 


Manufacturer*   of 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE 

FURS 

Annual  Reduction  Sale 

We  are  offering  our  entire  manufactured  stock  at  greatly 

reduced  prices 

126  West  42nd  Street 
1      NEW  YORK     1  


A  Hotel  of 

Distinction 

For  Guests  of 

Discrimination 

With 

Tariff   in 
moderation 


Hotel  Majestic 

COPELAND  TOWNSEND 

Central   Park   West 
at  the  72nd  St.  Motor  Gateway 

NEW  YORK 

Readers  of  this  publication  appre- 
ciate the  home  atmosphere  and  refined 
environment  of  the  Majestic. 

Near  the  center  of  interest — com- 
fortably distant  from  the  area  of 
confusion. 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornvvall-on-Hudson,     Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-SECOND    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:    50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  Invigorating) 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  lite. 

WORK:    Preparation  ior  College  or  Business  Liie  :  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.     Small  classes:    A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLETICS  :     Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  liie.  swimming  pool. 
You  are  iHVitea  to  come  and  see  for  yourself.     Catalog  sent  on  application. 
ALVAN  E.    DTJERR    Hearirm=?<»- 


iri-~r:£^E..aG» 


Broadway  playi  the  editor  of  The  Smart 
Bet  \Iaga  itn  holda  up  to  discriminating 
ridicule  four-fifthi  of  the  playi  be  saw. 
Take  these  entries,  tor  example: 

OUUt    IS,    run     To    tlif    Hippodrome.    Excel- 

!•  hi   .nun.  •  in'  ni    i. ir  persons  who  estimate  every* 

thlni  ■.  anil  io  regards   Patty   Arbuckle's 

of   vastly   greater   Importance   than 

i  Ii  i  hai  i    Hauptmann'a  brain. 

i   .    Hi.     <..  mo     M     Cohan 
iter    to    see    "Sha    Stoops    to    Conquer"    In 
ii   and   Dixon  dialect  Title  "Come  Out 
of  the  Kttehen." 

Novtmbl  0,  itnt;.  To  thi  Booth  to  see  a 
performance    of    Bhaw'a    "Getting    Married."    a 

play  to  In-  ;■«■  I .  i  i  lo  Hi.  lL,  ,l.i  io  Hi.  .,,..  .n'nse 
that  Mrs  Borer's  Cook  Hook  in  a  book  to  be 
i.  ni  in  tin-  library, 

DaeemoM  ;,  run.  To  the  Empire  to  eee  Borah 
Bernhardt.  Rosemary  in  mothballs,  Love  letters 
in  the  hands  of  a  prosecuting  attorney. 

Hut  most  uf  Mr.  Nathan's  book  is  more 
constructive  In  it s  criticism  than  the  diary. 
His  discussion  of  What  the  Public  Wants 
is  an  Illuminating  challenge  to  the  theater 
audience  to  play  its  own  part. 

In  The  Twentieth  Century  Theater 
Professor  Phelps  provides  a  pleasant  text 

book    to   coach    the    public    iii    its    part.    He 

discusses  present-day  theatrical  tendencies 
from  vaudeville  to  Shakespeare,  reviews  re- 
cent achievements  ou  the  stage  and  points 
out  problems  to  come  and  some  of  their 
solutions. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Theater,  by  William 
Lyon  Phelps.  Macmillun  Co.  $1.25.  The  I'npu- 
Inr  Theater,  by  George  Jean  Nathan.  Knopf, 
11.60. 


WITH  THE  BUFFALOES 
IN  FRANCE 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

sang  together,  played  together,  ate  together, 
slept  together  and  fought  together.  The 
world  was  safe  for  democracy.  These  men 
will  not  hold  these  friendships  lightly. 
These  white  "bunkies"  of  the  Buffaloes 
will  not  subject  them  to  the  old  humiliat- 
ing prejudices.  The  Buffaloes  have  gained 
a  new  respect  and  knowledge  of  their  fairer 
brothers.  Neither  will  forget  easily.  These 
war  attachments  and  alliances  have  been 
welded  together  by  a  common  ideal,  a  com- 
mon country,  a  common  danger  and  a  reci- 
procal respect  and  admiration  ;  peace  will 
weld   them    closer. 

The  white  soldier  has  learned  that  it  was 
a  psychical  and  intellectual  impossibility 
for  the  colored  soldier  to  have  lived  in 
glorious  America  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  attend  its  schools,  study  its 
history,  its  literature,  absorb  its  ideals,  its 
principles,  its  culture,  and,  yes,  serve  its 
best  families,  without  becoming  thoroly 
Americanized,  without  becoming  an  inte- 
gral and  inseparable  part  of  the  Republic. 

The  colored  soldier  has  learned  that  there 
are  millions  of  his  white  brothers  who  are 
really  democratic  in  spirit  and  practise: 
that  they  have  considered  him  a  man  apart. 
a  foreigner,  because  they  did  not  know  him, 
because  they  had  not  investigated  him  im- 
partially, because  they  did  not  understand 
him  nor  properly  appreciate  his  marvelous 
progress  under  their   tutelage. 

Contrary  to  general  belief  among  some 
of  the  whites,  the  colored  soldier,  broadly 
speaking,  is  more  anxious  to  get  back  home 
than  the  whites.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  experienced  what  it  means  to  be 
really  free;  in  spite  of  the  tine,  cardial 
relations  existing  between  him  and  the 
French;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
penetrated  the  hitherto  mystic  veil  of  white 
society  by  his  associations  with  the  French 
of  all  classes  and  found  warmth  and  wel- 
come everywhere;  in  spite  of  the  Injustices, 

discriminations,      indignities      and      perhaps 

lynchings,  be  knows  be  will  have  to  face 

and  tight,  he  yearns  to  return  home      for  he 

is  an  American, 

\ltt:  st;  tor.  France 
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DENISE  AND  THE  OLD 
CONTEMPTIBLES 

(Continued  from   page  06) 

Germans  broke.  Some  ran  for  their  lives. 
some  died  fighting,  some  threw  down  their 
arms  and  begged  for  mercy.  Slowly  the  sun 
.■-auk  to  rest,  shedding  a  watery  light  over 
the  stricken  field.  And  the  British  army 
or  such  brave  men  as  survived  rested  in  the 
same  lines  as  they  had  held  at  dawn. 

Late  at  night  a  weary  gunner  officer 
picked  his  way  thru  the  ruins  of  what  once 
had  been  the  homes  of  the  village  of  Riche- 
bourg  and  by  the  ruined  church.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  he  was  arrested  by 
a  womau's  cries  for  help.  As  soon  as  the 
string  of  ammunition  wagons  had  brought 
up  the  precious  rounds  tc  feed  the  guns  he 
took  six  of  his  men  with  him.  armed  with 
picks,  shovels  and  crowbars  and  set  out  for 
the  ruins  from  whence  had  come  the  call  for 
help.  The  cries  had  now  given  place  to  feeble 
moans.  After  an  hour's  hard  work  two 
women  were  gotten  out ;  but  the  elder  of 
the  two  was  dying.  Mere  Duprez's  life  blood 
was  ebbing  fast  thru  a  gaping  wound  in  her 
side,  where  a  shell  fragment  had  found  its 
billet.  There  amid  the  wreckage  and  car- 
nage of  a  great  battle  field,  with  now  and 
then  the  sullen  muttering  of  a  distant  gun, 
the  only  light  that  from  the  flickering  rays 
of  a  siege  lantern,  surrounded  by  soldiers 
of  an  alien  land,  standing  reverently,  wet 
eyf-d  and  bareheaded  in  the  sleet,  this 
neh  mother  bid  farewell  to  her  little 
daughter.  Her  last  words  were  :  "Monsieur 
.    .    .    le  boo  Dieu     .     .     .     Denise."' 

Leaving  tlio  men  to  bury  Mere  Duprez. 
where  she  died,  the  officer  returned  to  the 
guns,  taking  Denise  wirh  him.  Poor  child, 
half  frozen,  wet  to  the  skin,  dazed  with  the 
events  of  that  dreadful  day.  her  home,  her 
all  swept  away,  knowing  not  where  or  to 
whom  to  turn  for  shelter,  hers  was  indeed 
a  fare  to  awaken  pity  in  the  hardest  heart. 
And  yet  the  slender  figure  .,f  Denise  repre- 

ted  only  one  of  that  great  army  of  the 
homeless,  the  broken-hearted,  the  impover- 
ished, the  stricken  refugees,  made  that  Ger- 
many might  have  '"a  place  in  the  sun"  and 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  a  Kaiser  be 
gratified. 

I  .n  arriving  at  the  battery  Denise  was 
taken  by  her  rescuer  into  his  dugout,  given 

hot  tea  and  rum  and  a   great  coat,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  man  killed  during  the  day's  fight 
ing.   A   brazier    wa-    brought    in    to   dry    her 
dothes  and   warm   her  back   to  life,  and   re 

omewhat  she  fell  asleep  in  the  blan- 
kets of  her  new  found  guardian  and  pro- 
tector. 

■:    the    next    morning    the    battery 

marched   for   another   part   of  the   line,    where 

the  pre  .-Mat  and  reinforcement 

urgently  required.  Deni  taken  on  one 

of  the  filing  battery  wagons  as  far  a  > 
large  neighboring  town,  a  town  far  enough 
behind  the  firing  line  to  have  escaped  the 
German  lu-t  for  destruction,  Here  Deni  e 
SB  to  the  pari  li  priest,  who  readily 
undertook  to  find  a  home  for  her,  to  get 
her  employment  nol  too  bard  f"r  her  \< 
and  to  buj  tier  clothes  and  other  oec« 
with  ii, one;,-  furnished  by  lei   guardian, 

ind    the    battery    Weathered 

storm  of  hitter  fighting,  for  it    was 

a    hi    a    part    of    the    line    under   COB 

;  shelling.    H  i    what 

the  .  ■  ion  and  the  town  where 

'      ■  'I      i      and   a    half 
!    To  go  up  or  dl 
id    required    great    courage    on    the 
oed    reterann  aa 
the  coming  of  B 
itlon   from   toll 

that  child  a  I  death  and   wound 

•  r  guardian 
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January  Linen  and 
White   Goods   Sale 

JANUARY  2  to  31 

In  some  respects  this  is  the 
most  important  January  Sale 
we  have  ever  held. 

Prices  in  many  cases  are 
below  even  present  day 
wholesale  prices. 

Special  purchase  of  Im- 
porter's stock  of  Fancy  Lin- 
ens (retail  value,  $25,000.00) 
to  be  sold  at  about  half  price. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 


Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


34th  and 
33d   Streets 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


January  Sale  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  on  request 


Bronze  MemorialTablets 


Designs,  Estimates. Illustrated  Booklet.Free 

Jno.Williams.Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 
550  West  27  IH  Street.  New  York  City 
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ON  HER  BIRTHDAY 

JSrteS     Send  Flowers  as  her  Birthday  Gift. 
-""'  She  will  surely  appreciate  them. 

Your  Itiuitl  /lorlnl,  williln  a  few  flOUfti  can  delluer  frenh  fllownrn  In  any  clti/  or  town  In 
Ihn  United  Utah ■„  mul  Canada  throuuh  the  Horlntn'  Iv.lnatauh  Dnlliwru  Htiruloe. 
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ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  binding  —  320  pages  —  many  illustrations 
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T Y P  E WRITERS 

$10  AND  UP.      ALL  MAKES.       SAVE  $25  to  SSO 

On  reuuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known  "Young 
Process.' *       Sold    lor  low    cash— installment   or 
Rilled.      Rental  applies  on  purchase  price.    Write 
for  full  detail*  an  i  guarantee.     Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.     Deot.761.    Chicaco 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
maiied  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 
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Set 
in 

Solid  Gold 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  penny.  Jnat  send  your  name  and  aay-.  "Send  me 
a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  pold  ring  on  10  days'  free 
trial."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it 
cornea  merely  deposit  S4  75  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring:  for  10  full  days.  It  you,  or  it  any  ot  your  friends  can  tell 
It  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  us  J2.5C  a  month  until  $18.75  baa  been  paid. 

Writtf*  TnHav  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
1 1*^  luuaj  solid  gold  ring's  illustrated  above  you  wish 
Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 


We  must  all  do  our  bast  to  make  the  change 
from  war  work  to  peace  work  as  easy  as 
possible.  Cooperation  is  the  Big  thing 
needed  NOW. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 
WM.  B.  WILSON,  Secretary 
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OPINIONS 


War   is   the   mother  of   lawleaai 

Silent     i-itlin     /ryes     inter    (////<<<.     So,     as 

ihottld  expect,  mob  violence  ranging 
from  patty  persecution  to  downright 
murder  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  past  year.  President  Wilson's  warn- 
ing aeama  to  have  bad  no  influence  over 
his  own   party.  The  principal  of  Tus- 

6    Institute,    Alabama,  sends   us  the 

following  figures; 

According  to  the  records  compiled  by 
Monroe  N  Work,  In  charge  of  records  and 
research  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  there 
were  <»-  lynchings  in  1918.  Tins  is  ul  more 
than  the  number  38  for  the  year  1"17.  Of 
those  lynched,  ~>s  were  negroes  and  1  were 
whites.  Five  of  those  put  to  death  were 
women.  Sixteen,  or*a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  those  put  to  death,  were  charged 
with  rape  or  attempted  rape. 

The  offenses  charged  against  the  whites 
1\  ached  were  :  Murder,  2  ;  being  disloyal,  2. 
The  offenses  charged  against  the  negroes 
were:  Alleged  complicity  in  murder,  14; 
murder,  7,  charged  with  threats  to  kill, 
(i ;  charged  with  rape.  10;  charged  with  at- 
tempted rape.  (! ;  alleged  participation  in 
tight  about  alleged  hog  stealing,  ." ;  killing 
officer  of  the  law,  '2;  being  intimate  with 
woman,  1;  assisting  man  charged  with 
murder  to  escape,  1  :  robbing  house  and 
frightening  women.  1  ;  killing  man  in  dis- 
pute about  automobile  repairs,  1  ;  making 
unwise  remarks,  1  ;  making  unruly  re- 
marks. 1 ;  killing  landlord  in  a  dispute 
over  a  farm  contract,  1  :  assault  with  in- 
tent to  murder,  1  :  wounding  another,  1 ; 
robbery  and  resisting  arrest,  1. 

The  states  in  which  lynchings  occurred, 
and  the  number  in  each  state,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Alabama,  3;  Arkansas.  L! ;  California. 
1;  Florida,  2;  Georgia,  18;  Illinois,  1; 
Kentucky.  1;  Louisiana,  !• ;  Mississippi.  6; 
North  Carolina.  '2 :  Oklahoma,  1;  South 
Carolina,  1  ;  Tennessee,  4  ;  Texas,  9 ;  Vir- 
ginia, 1 ;  Wyoming,  1. 

Robert  R.  Moton 


In  the  column  "Remarkable  Remarks"  in 
your  issue  of  November  10  appears  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner''  cannot  become  the  national  an- 
them because  "the  God  of  prophets,  seers. 
Christ  Jesus.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and  their 
followers"  will  prevent  it.  The  quite  nat- 
ural conclusion  that  one  draws  from  this 
truly  remarkable  remark  is  that  Christian 
Scientists  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
supplant  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  with 
some  composition  more  to"  their  liking  in 
sentiment  and  music.  Please  permit  me  to 
state  that  such  is  not  the  case  so  far  as 
the  Christian  Science  organization  is  con- 
cerned. Albert  F.  Gilmore 

Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. New   York 

Frequently  we  have  to  remind  our 
readers  that  we  do  not  always  agree 
with  or  approve  of  the  sentiments 
quoted  in  our  column  of  "Remarkable 
Remarks."  We  pick  them  out  because 
they  seem  to  us,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, remarkable,  tho  we  do  not  even 
guarantee  that.  Why  they  are  remark- 
able we  leave  our  readers  to  determine. 


In  <|Uoting  from  Miss  Kitty  Cheatham's 
tirade  against  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban 

iin"  we  had  no  intention  of  ascribing 
her  opinion  to  the  Christian  Science 
Church. 


We  are  glad  to  see  from  such  letters 
as  the  following  that  many  of  our 
readers  agree  with  us  that  to  refuse  to 
learn  a  language  because  we  don't  like 
the  people  who  speak  it  is  both  foolish 
and  dangerous.  It  is  not  an  advantage 
to  a  country  to  become  deaf  and  dumb 
with  regard  to  any  foreign  nation.  If 
we  could  introduce  into  the  peace  treaty 
a  provision  prohibiting  any  German 
from  learning  English  then  we  might 
safely  abandon  the  study  of  German. 
Otherwise  not. 

"Intellectual     Preparedness,"     issue    Scp- 

tember  21,   hits  a  big  nail   square  on   the 

head.  We  must  continue  this  war  mentally 
long  after  we  have  finished  our  physical 
task. 

Twelve  years'  service  in  our  navy  (1!M)1 
to  1913  inc.)  put  me  in  physical  touch 
with  the  Japanese.  Chinese.  Russians.  (Jet- 
mans.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Ital- 
ians, Chileans,  Brazilians,  Argentinos,  th<> 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  ourselves 
and  the  English  in  our,  and  their,  colonies. 
During  this  period  I  learned  a  bit  of  many 
languages — just  a  small  working  vocabu- 
lary which  would  procure  me  food,  drink 
and  lodging,  of  most — and  of  them  all  I 
know  more  of  German  and  Spanish  than 
of  the  others.  My  slight  knowdedge  of  these 
foreigu  tongues  I  regard  as  a  very  valuable 
possession  and  would  willingly  devote  my 
life  to  acquisition  of  greater  knowledge 
along  those  lines.  Each  word  of  a  foreign 
language  learned  has  a  positive  value  to 
its  possessor. 

Rather  than  stop  the  study  of  German 
I  would  encourage  every  patriot  of  any 
age  to  master  that  language  as  far  as  indi- 
vidual opportunity  will  allow — and  thus  be 
in  a  position  to  understand  anything  which 
might  be  said  in  his  hearing  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

Do  those  who  oppose  the  study  of  Ger- 
man on  so-called  patriotic  lines  realize 
that  every  German  in  this  country  can 
speak  two  languages-- English  and  Ger- 
man— whether  here  for  innocent,  or  other, 
purposes,  and  each  can  generally  "do  busi- 
ness" in  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  other 
languages  or  dialects  ranging  from  French 
to  the  patois  spoken  by  the  outlanders  of 
the  hidden  spots  of  the  earth'.''  Japanese 
officers  whom  I  have  met  could  converse 
fluently  in  several  other  languages  than 
[heir  own.  On  most  German,  French.  Jap- 
anese, Italian,  and  Russian  warships  are 
officers  or  enlisted  men  who  can  talk  in- 
telligently With  almost  any  form  of  human 
being  on  earth  in  liis  oicn  tontine,  while 
the  Americans  and  the  English  depend  to  a 
greater  extent  on  interpreters. 

Truly  you  have  given  publicity  to  the 
greatest  problem  facing  us  now  that  we 
have  helped  the  Allies  win  the  war  and  are 
fast  approaching  the  point  where  we  shall 
have  a  determining  voice  In  the  settlement 
of  every  polyglot  question  arising  May  that 
voice  be  understood.    W,  E.  Richmond 

Verde,    Irizono 


January  11,  1919 
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KEEPING  WOMEN  ON  THE  PAYROLL 

(Continued  from   page   -}9) 


were  invited  to  recruit  workers  as  fast  as 
they  were  released.  Each  worker  was  given 
a  "blue  card"  showing  that  she  was  no 
longer  at  work,  but  allowing  her  to  return 
to  the  employment  offices  of  the  plant  as 
long  as  she  was  not  satisfactorily  employed 
elsewhere.  Employees  who  did  not  on  the 
first  day  of  release  sign  up  with  a  specific 
employer  were  urged  to  register  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which 
established  a  branch  in  the  same  room. 
Here  the  employees  filled  out  cards  stating 
their  experience  and  the  kind  of  work  de- 
sired, and  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Employment  Service. 

In  this  way  the  workers  laid  off 
by  the  gas  defense  plant  are  prac- 
tically assured  of  another  position.  In 
case  the  Long  Island  City  office  was  unable 
to  place  them  immediately,  their  cards  were 
sent  to  the  central  clearing  house  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  at  the 
New  York  City  headquarters,  where  they 
were  checked  with  the  demands  for  labor 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  the  applicant 
was  referred  to  some  concern  which  needed 
a  worker  of  that  type. 

The  employment  bureau  established  by 
the  plant,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Service,  had  placed  40  per  cent  of  those  laid 
off  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  de- 
mobilization pro< — .  About  half  of  the 
others  returned  to  the  places  they  held 
before  coming  to  the  plant  or  were  volun- 
tary war  workers  who  intended  to  retire 
from  industry  and  hence  did  not  require 
the  assistance  offered  by  the  employment 
bureau.  The  other  half,  or  approximately 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  laid  off.  refused 
the  positions  offered  thru  the  bureau  with 
the  intention  of  looking  farther  before  tak- 
ing permanent  jobs. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  GO(K> 
positions  open  to  the  2200  employees  laid 
off  during  the  first  three  days,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  office  girls  at  ?7  a  week  to 
highly  skilled  mechanics  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wag' 

•  the  civilian  woman  worker  has  been 
ranked  second  only  to  the  returning  soldier 
in  plan-  made  by  federal,  state  and  com- 
munity organLzatioi  gnificant  of  the 
respect  she  has  earned.  The  Council  of  Na 
tional  Defense,  thru  it-  state  and  local 
wor:  mmittees,  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  thru  it-  cooperating  organize 
tions  with  a  combined  membership  of  10,- 

000.000    women,    and    the    National     League 

for  Women's  Service,  with  its  widespread 
machini  bing     particularly     women 

who   have   worked   or   have   prepared    thi  in 
oik   during   the    war    period,    im 

mediate  .|  to  cooperate  in  each    ' 

arid  community  where  tbej    are  organized, 
,   the   United  State-   Employment   S< 
in    replacing   women    v.  ar   worker!    in   OC 
Ition*    in    or    near    their    home-      A     few 
•.hen    plan-i    were   completed    for 
thorn    cooperation    between    the    War    lie 
partment,  the  Red  '  and  the  various 

organizations  composing  the  War  Camp 
f'ommunitj  and  the  United  St 

'■.     the     Y'/UIIK     Wouc 

'  intiori    wax    given    1 1 

'I  committee 
of  the  report   on    Hie   forma 
and   plan   of   this  commit te<  fol 

Th* 

•  rt«      »/>      h<l|<      t  h* 
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The  other  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
will  be  representatives  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  National  Catholic  War 
Council,  including  the  Knights  of  Columbus  ; 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Wartime  Commission  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Training,  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  the  National  League  for 
Women's  Service,  War  Labor  Policies  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Navy  Department, 
and  the  Morale,  Personnel  and  Demobilization 
Departments  and  the  Committee  on  Educational 
and  Special  Training  Services  of  the  War  De- 
partment. Other  bodies  will  be  represented  as 
they  enlist  in  this   concerted  movement. 

The  joint  action  of  all  these  organizations 
brings  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  more  than  500,000  local  agencies,  such 
as  the  local  units  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  10,000  home  service  committees  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  churches, 
social,  civic  and  other  bodies.  It  insures  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cooperative  bureau  for  return- 
ings  soldiers,  sailors  and  war  workers  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the 
securing  of  employment  in  the  home  com- 
munities for  every  one.  women  as  well  as 
soldiers.  When  first  approached  only  about 
half  of  the  war  workers  in  Washington,  of 
whom  there  were  in  November  about  75,- 
000,  wanted  to  go  home.  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  clerical  help  in  many  bureaus, 
a  good  many  of  these  women  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  work  in  Washington  in  the 
first  few  days  and  weeks  after  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.  Others  were  offered  special 
inducements  to  accept  positions  at  home. 
One  department  with  a  large  force  of 
women  agreed  to  give  two  weeks"  extra  pay 
and  the  equivalent  of  two  weeks'  leave  to 
those  who  could  arrange  to  go  home  within 
a  specified  time.  Another  made  arrange- 
ments to  encourage  placement  in  the  girls' 
home  community  at  New  Year's,  so  that 
the  pleasure  of  spending  Christmas  at  home 
might  be  an  added  inducement.  Many  girls, 
realizing  that  opportunity  for  advancement 
is  now  curtailed,  have  changed  their  minds 
about  wanting  to  stay  permanently  in 
Washington, 

In  every  case  that  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, appointment  directors  are  giving  ade- 
quate notice  of  separation  from  geryice.  li 
most  cases  they  either  register  the  women 
to  be  released  on  Employment  Service  cards 

ill    their    own    offices    or    refer    them    to    the 

Service    files. 

A  bill  to  provide  transportation  for  these 
war  workers  seems  likely  to  pass  Congress 

at    an    early    date. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
policy  of  returning   war   workers   to   their 

home..   Small  communities,   farms  ami   wesl 
em     and     mid  western     sections     have     been 

tripped  of  their  best   blood   for  the  army 
and    the    huge    war   industries    which    trans 
portation   conditions    required   should    be    to 
cated  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Therefore 
it   Is  only  justice   that    10   far   a     po  Bible 
their  quotas  be  returned  to  them, 

The  educational  value  of  the  ex- 
perience Whicfa  these  yOUng  people 

have     had     can     be     of    a     large     facto 
making     for     good      in      the     next      few 

rs,  if  the  results  of  this  experience  can 
be  used  to  enrich  the  life  i  nd  thought  of  the 

ill   places  which   have  of  necessity  been 
remote  from  many  element-  of  dl  turbance 

of    settled    thought    and    habit    the    war    has 
brought     to    centers    of    war    activity. 

A  nd  i  he  morn]  no.  d  to  be  gs  ined, 
and  the  dangei  avoided,  In  having 
the  e     hundi  ed      of     thousands     of     git  i 

and        \ouriK        women        under        home        in 

fluencei      during     the     period     of     read 
•  nt     is  obvious. 
Washington,  l>    0 


\JheLatgest  Selling 
Quality  ^Pencil  in  fheJnrtld 


THE  Pen  is 
mightier  than 
the  Sword  —  the 
Pencil  the  greatest 
cf  the  three.  Pen- 
cil Perfection  is 
found  in  the  match 
less  VENUS  Pen- 
cils, easily  the  lead- 
ers throughout  the 
world. 

17  black  degrees 
6B  softest  to  9H  hardest 

For  bold  heavy  tines. 

6B— 5B— 4B-3B 

For  general  writing  an. I  sketching. 

2B-B— HB-F— H 

For  clean  fine  lines 

2H-3H-4H     5H— 6H 

Foi  delicate  thin  lines    maps    charts. 

7H-8H— 9H 

SPECIAL  14c.  OFFER 

Send  14  cents  for  1  trial  samples,  mentioning  degrees. 

Alte'  you  find  how  perfect  VhNUS  Pencils  are.  buy 

the  in  at  any  dealer. 


American  Lead   Pencil  Co. 

248  Fifth  Avenue,    New  York 

and  Clapton.  London.  Fng 
(if  .if/  il.ili"ntn  and  itorei  thruu^hont  the  world 


PRINTS 


Our  new  catalogue  of 
rare  Engravings,  Elch- 
— ^^^^^^— ^^^— —  inns,  Acjuaiint  s.  Mez- 
zotints,; Sfipplci,  etc.,  mailed  free  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  classification  include*:  F*ortraits,  Views, 
'  -ill-  itlln  l.  I  im  'Jui. iii. i,  Napolconana,  Naval 
I'tinlt,  Medical  Print!*  tic,  etc, 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP         BOSTON 


PUiPI/CRiC  ClPlfl  ''"'"'    ' -M      <  mi    < 
UlllUlSCllO  OlUIS  ■    Bowel      Complaint. 
LimbernecW,   Sorehrari,   etc  .   tie-   beat    n  medy  is 

I  RMOZONE,   At  inoal  dealers  or  75c  post- 
paid   with    ^    bnolt    pnulttv    lihrary    free. 
CEO    H.  LE~  CO     Dept    720  Omaha,  Nob. 
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How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching1  of  Civics 

It  v    Simon  J.  Juiimrf  «li  v,    A   li  .U.K. 
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i  Cm  Borne  Gnreapondtince  School 

D%?p't.  904,    gptbkrfWld,  MatM. 

'  IT  to   i^o4 


Music  Lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


At  Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

D  Ivlail  ^oni'cr'u'  home  study  music  lessons  under 
Uy  IVldll  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  Eeourse^g 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.     Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY    v 
5261  Siegel-Myera  Bids.  Chicago,  lllinoia 

Home  Study 

(27  th  Year) 
PREPARE  FOR   THE    NEW  ERA   through    corre- 
spondence courses  in  Economics,  Sociology, Education, 
Religion,  English,  Modem  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Zoology  and  other  subjects.     Address : 

eije  Hmnrrsily  of  (Ltfjirarto 

Division     6,  Chicago,  111. 

DIVIDEND 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  div'dend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  January  15, 
1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  December  20, 
1018.  G.  D.  Milxe,  Treasurer. 


A  COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

By  A.  S.  Beatman,  A.  M. 

Head  of  History  Department,  Julia  Rich- 
man  High  School,  New  York  City 


TEACHERS   SEND  FOR  THIS 
BROCHURE.      IT  IS  FREE 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
1 1 9  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

Hie  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


1 


3. 


5. 


6. 

7. 
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1   N  (.  L  1  s  11:     1. n  1.1:  \  1  LIRE    AND 

C0MP0S1  riON 

uv   MiiiiKKit.'K  BOUK   LAW,   1  11  D 

I    Or     I  IM  1     1.1  1    u;i  .1  ANT 

HIGH     B4  HOOL,     NKW     ViiKK     1111 

I.    Cold    Comfort.    By    Frank    A.    Waugh. 
Dili   the   wilier  of  tin-  at ia>    have   in   mind 
telling    a   oioiy,    giving    an    explanation,    01 
producing   an  effect  .'   Explain   your  answer. 
Point  out  various  lnstanc<  appi 

lluw   .in  these   Instnnnss   help   the   writer  to 

impllsh   l"^   pui  pi 
What  spii  idea  the  entire  article  1  By 

what  methodi  does  t li«_-  writer  emphasize  this 
spirit! 

Point  out  unusual  words  that  appear  in  the 
article,     What    effects    are    produced    by    the 

Of  these  words? 
Point  >>ut  figures  of  speech  that  ooeur  in 
the  article.  What  do  the  figures  of  speech 
add  to  the  article?  What  would  have  been 
the  effect  if  the  writer  had  used  no  figures 
of   speech  J 

l'oinl  out  sentences  that  give  especially 
good    descriptions. 

Point   out  well-chosen  words  that  add  to  the 
suggestive    nature   of    the   descriptions. 
Explain    what    is    meant    by    the    "friendly" 
character  of  hills. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Workers.  By  Neil 
M.  Clark. 

Give  a  talk,  suggested  by  the  poem,  ex- 
plaining the  ideal  relationship  that  should 
exist  between  employers  and  employees. 
Show  in  what  ways  this  poem  is  related  to 
Dickens's  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 
"Y"  Work  Silhouettes.  By  William  L. 
Stidger. 

Give  a  talk  summarizing  the  character  of 
the  American  soldier  as  presented  in  the 
article. 
2.  Give  an  oral  summary  of  what  the  article 
says  concerning  the  need  of  religion.  Show 
in  what  ways  the  thought  of  the  "Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley"  essay  called  "The  Coverley 
Sunday"   is   like   the  thought  of  this  article. 

IV.    Denise   and    the   Old    Contemptibles.    By 
a    British    Artillery    Officer. 
Give    a    talk    explaining    the    origin    of    the 
term    "contemptibles"    and   the   present   sig- 
nificance of  the  term. 

Give  a  talk,  based  on  the  article,  summariz- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  British  soldiers. 
Read  aloud  the  paragraph  beginning:  "The 
batteries  were  almost  reached,"  reading  the 
paragraph  in  such  a  way  that  you  bring  out 
its  full  spirit. 

What   effect   is   produced   by   the  account  of 
Mere   Duprez   and   Denise? 
The    Mystery    of    Diesel.    By    Edwin    E. 
Slosson. 

Give  the  derivation,  and  the  meaning,  of 
every  one  of  the  following  words  :  imminent, 
inevitable,  consolidated,  clarifying,  hypo- 
chondria, competence,  reciprocating,  su- 
premacy, cosmopolitan. 

Write  an  original  adventure,  or  detective, 
or  spy  story,  in  which  you  explain  what  be- 
came of  Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel.  Center  your 
story  around  one  character.  Make  the  events 
of  the  story  lead  to  a  strong  climax. 
Give  an  oral  explanation  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  Diesel  engine. 
Keeping  Women  on  the  Payroll.  By 
Margaretta   Neale. 

Present  a  definite,  convincing  argument  for 
or  against  the  principal  proposition  pre- 
sented in  the  article. 

Consider  the  article  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  tell  by  what  method  every  para- 
graph has  been  developed. 
Does  the  article  have  an  introduction?  If 
it  has,  does  the  introduction  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements   for   a   good    introduction? 

4.  Name  the  principal  points  that  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  body  of  the  article.  In  what 
order  have  these  points  been  arranged? 
Why? 

VII.    Editorial  Articles. 
1.    Why  should  the  people  of  the  United  States 
feel  grateful  to  the  British  navy? 
Read  aloud  the  examples  of  American  hero- 
ism  presented  in   "The  Way  They   Fought." 

VIM.    The   Story    of   the   Week. 
1.    Give  a  clear  oral  account  of   President  Wil- 
son's   experiences    in    Europe. 
Read     aloud     the     extracts     from     President 
Wilson's     European     speeches.     Explain    the 
meaning  of  every  selection. 
Explain   the   present   situation    in    Germany. 
Give  a  clear,  oral  explanation  of  the  present 
situation   in   Ireland. 


V. 
1. 


3. 


VI. 

1. 


3. 


2. 


2. 


3. 
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HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR   M.    WOLFSON,    1'H.D. 
ii.iNCii-Ai.    or    Tin.    mi. 11     SCHOOL    "i     C0MMIB01 

M.W    Yoll'i    IT1Y 

I.  The  British  Elections — "The  Elimination 
of  the  Liberals,"  "The  British  Elec- 
tions." 

1.  "The  great  Libera]  party  .  .  .  has  been 
•wept  away  as  by  11  cyclone."  Study  the 
table  given  In  the  ^litorial  and  see  whethi  1 
you    can    explain    the   election    results. 

2.  "in  tin-  four  rears  before  the  war  the  Lib- 
erals .  .  .  carried  thru  Parliament  a  re- 
markable series  of  reforms."  What  connec- 
ii.iu  had  Lloyd  George  with  these  reforms? 
Will  In-  be  able  to  carry  forward  the  re- 
loi  in    program   now? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
victory  in  Ireland?  How  will  it  affect  Brit- 
ish   politics? 

"It  was  emphatically  a  khaki  election.*' 
What    does    this    mean  ? 

Study  the  political  situation  (a)  in  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
(b)  in  France  in  1870-1871.  Do  you  see 
any  similarities  to  the  present  situation  in 
England,    in   Germany,    in    Russia? 

The  Terms  of  Peace — "The  Case  of  the 
Kaiser,"  "The  President's  English 
Speeches,"  "Attitude  Toward  the  Pres- 
ident." 

What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  best 
way  to  dispose  of  the  former  German  Em- 
peror and  his  heirs? 

Comment  on  the  following  statements  of  the 
President:  (a)  ".  .  .  there  must  now  be 
not  a  balance  of  power,  .  .  .  but  a  single, 
overwhelming,  powerful  group  of  nations," 
etc.;  (b)  "If  the  future  had  nothing  for 
us  but  a  new  attempt  to  keep  the  world 
at  the  right  poise  by  a  balance  of  power, 
the  United  States  would  take  no  interest 
in   it." 

Are  the  leaders  of  English  thought  in 
agreement  with  the  President?  What  is 
Premier  Clemenceau's  attitude?  Is  there  any 
way  of  reconciling  the  differences  between 
Wilson  and  Clemenceau? 
The  Negro  as  Fighter  and  as  Citizen — 
"With  the  Buffaloes  in  France,"  "In- 
dependent Opinions." 

"France  was  a  terrestrial  heaven  where 
they  [the  negro  troops]  could  forget  that 
they  were  sinners  simply  because  they  were 
black."  What  does  this  statement  mean? 
"For  the  duration  of  the  war  he  has  put 
aside  his  grievances."  etc.  What  are  these 
grievances?  How  did  they  come  about? 
Has  the  negro  earned  a  place  of  honor  be- 
side his  white  brother  in  the  fighting  dur- 
ing this  war? 

Is  the  hope  for  future  equality  between 
negroes  and  white  men  in  this  country  jus- 
tified by  the  facts?  . 
Are  the  facts  about  lynchings  significant 
of  the  present  and  future  status  of  the 
negro   in  this   country? 

The   Steam    Engine   and    Its   Successors 
— "The   Mystery   of   Diesel." 
««,   .   .   if  Diesel's  inventive   genius  had  been 
transferred  to   the  other  side  it   would  have 
been    worth    more    than    an    army    corps    to 
the   Allies."   In   what  sense  is   this  true? 
Summarize    the    mechanical     and     economic 
advantages    of    the    Diesel    engine    over    the 
steam   engine.    Over   the   gasoline  engine. 
"The     commercial     supremacy     of     England 
has   been   based   upon    the   exploitation 
of  her  coal  fields,"  etc.  Make  this  statement 
rhe  basis  for  a  brief  review  of  British  com- 
mercial enterprizes.  Why  is  British  commer- 
cial   supremacy    in    danger    at    the    present 

time?  „  11 

Why,  up  to  the  present,  has  Germany  leu 
the  world  in  the  development  of  Diesel  type 
engines? 

Women  In  Industry— "Keeping  Women 
on    the    Payroll." 

Answer    the    three    or    four    questions    B im- 
pounded  in   the   first    paragraph. 
"There    is    to    be    no    wholesale    withdrawal 
of   women    from   the   Industrie!  "    1  Ka    ' 
what  will  be  the  economic  effect  of  the  - 
tinuous   employment    of   women    in    IndU! 
What     provisions     are     being     made     at      the 

present    time    for    the    continuous    employ- 
ment   of    women    in    industry?    What    I 
guards    will    be    necessary    for    the    protection 
of  women  work< 
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"How  I  Saved  43%  on  Typewriters" 

An  Expert  Buyer's  Statement 

st Formerly  the  typewriters  used  in  our  office  were  priced  at  $100  each. 
Now  we  buy  Olivers  at  $57.  This  saving  of  nearly  half  means  a  great  deal 
to  us  because  we  use  so  many  machines.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth 
$100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  maker.  After 
using  Olivers  we  will  never  go  back  to  $100  machines.     It  is  pure  waste.*' 

Oliver  Typewriters 


Among  our   cus- 
tomers are: 

United   States  Steel  Coipo- 

ration 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Baldwin    Locomotive 

Works 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Lord  &  Thomas 
Columbia  Graptophor.c 

Company 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
National  Cloak   &  Suit    C_ 
New  York  Edison  Co. 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 
National   City    Bank    of 

New  York 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Mar:: 
Encyclopedia  Britannica 
American  Bridge  Co. 
Otis  Elevator  Co. 
Diamond  Match  Co. 
Fore    River    Ship     Buildir.g 

Corporation 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Coin    Products  Refining 

Company 
Boston  Elevated  Railway 


Over  700,000  Sold 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  now  sells  direct.  It  has  discarded  old 
and  wasteful  ways. 

During  the  war  we  learned  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  great  num- 
bers of  traveling  salesmen  and  numerous,  expensive  branch  houses  through- 
out the  country.  We  were  also  able  to  discontinue  many  other  superfluous, 
costly  sales  methods.      You  benefit  by  these  savings. 


Our  new  way  saves  $43  and  so  we  sell 
brand  new  Oliver  Nines  for  $57. 

This  is  the  exact  $100  machine — not  a 
change  has  been  made.  Such  is  our 
$2,000,000  guarantee. 

Free  Trial 

Merely  mail  us  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  an  Oliver  for  five  days'  free 
trial.  Try  it  at  your  office  or  at  home. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  month.  If  you  return  it,  we 
will  gladly  refund  the  outgoing  transpor- 
tation charges.  Old  machines  are  ac- 
cepted in  exchange  at  fair  valuation. 

The  Oliver  Nine  has  the  universal 
standard  keyboard.  So  any  operator  may 
turn  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
And  it  has  a  dozen  other  features  which 
attract.  It  is  greatly  simplified  in  con- 
struction, having  far  less  parts.  It  is  noted 
for  its  freedom  from  trouble,  great  flura- 
bility  and  easy  operation. 


Why  Be  Wasteful? 

Whether  you  use  one  typewriter  or  one 
hundred,  this  new  Oliver  plan  saves  you 
half. 

No  machine  does  better  work.  No  type- 
writer is  speedier.  None  are  more  satis- 
factory in  the  long  run  than  the  Oliver 
Nine. 

All  this  you  can  know  for  yourself  very 
easily.  You  are  your  own  salesman  and 
decide  for  yourself. 

Read  the  coupon.  Note  how  simple  our 
plan  is.  Then  mail  it  today  for  either  a 
free-trial  Oliver,  or  our  amazing  book  en- 
titled "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  With  the 
latter  we  send  an  illustrated  catalog  de- 
scribing the  Oliver  in  detail. 

Which  for  you?  Check  one  or  the  other 
item  on  the  coupon  now. 


Canadian  Price,  $72 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1561  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


Save 
$43 


1 


Mail 
Today 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1561  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Oiicago,  III 

□    Slilp    mo    a    nrw    Oliver    Nino    for   flvo    rinyH    frro 
Is  paction,     if   I   keep  It,   I  will  pnv  $r>7  at  <iw 
rate  of  18  per  month!     The   title  to  r<-mnin   in  yon 

until     fully    paid    for. 

My    hIiI|i|>1iik    point    Ih 

doea  not    place  me  under  uny  obligation  to  i>uy. 

If     I    cbOOM    tO    i'  I  urn     the    Oliver,    I    will    Hliip    it     Illicit 

;it  v  ur  expenee  al  the  and  of  Sva  daya, 

□    iio   not    Hrnii   n    machine   until    1   order  It.     Mall 
in.     ponr    book— "The    Midi    Coat   of   Typewriter! 
Tii.     it.  11  ..11    and    the    Remedy,"    your   (!<•    luxe 
•  italog  1. 11. 1   further  Information. 
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rHEODORE   ROOSEVELT'S 
REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

1  tee-lighted 

\i  |  hat  i-  in  the  ring, 

I'm   for  the  square  deal. 

Walk  softly,  but  tarry  a  big  stick. 

Xu  man  is  happy  it'  he  does  not  work. 

I  believe  emphatically  in  organized  labor. 

\\ '.■  believe  in  a  real.  not  a  sham,  democ- 
racy. 

Peace  is  not  the  end.  Righteousness  is  the 
end. 

W.  Americans  are  the  children  o!  the 
crucible. 

When  the  weather  is  good  for  crops  it  is 
good    for    weeds. 

It  is  almost  as  harmful  to  he  a  virtuous 
fool  u>  a   knave. 

I  don't  care  a  hang  for  the  law  !  I  want 
that  canal  built. 

A  lie  is  no  more  to  be  excused  in  politics 
than  out  of  politics. 

It  is  Almost  as  irritating  to  be  patron- 
ized as  to  he  wronged. 

The  most  important  thing  that  a  nation 
can   save  is   its  own  soul. 

We  must  judge  a  nation  by  the  net  re- 
sult of  its  life  and  activity. 

After  you  have  learned  to  fight  you  can 
be  as  peaceful  as  you  want  to. 

Patriotism  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  every  feeling  at  all  times. 

The  nation,  like  the  individual,  cannot 
commit   a   crime   with   impunity. 

A  man  to  be  a  good  American  must  be 
straight,  and   he  must  also  be  strong. 

This  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  govern- 
ment either  of  a  plutocracy  or  of  a  mob. 

Our  armies  do  more  than  bring  peace,  do 
more  than  bring  order.  They  bring  freedom. 

Americanism  is  a  question  of  spirit,  con- 
viction and  purpose,  not  of  creed  or  birth- 
place. 

No  nation  can  be  really  great  unless  it 
is  great  in  peace,  in  industry,  integrity, 
honesty. 

We  fear  Clod  when  we  do  justice  to  and 
demand  justice  for  the  man  within  our  own 
borders. 

A  good  motto  for  us  all  is  never  to  hit 
unless  it  is  necessary,  but  when  you  do 
hit,  hit  hard. 

Leadership  is  of  avail  only  so  far  as 
there  is  a  wise  and  resolute  public  senti- 
ment behind  it. 

If  a  man  will  submit  to  being  carried, 
that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  not 
worth  carrying. 

And  more  than  that,  don't  you  do  it  if 
you  expect  me  to  pussy- foot  on  any  single 
issue  I  have  raised. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  our  material  con- 
dition better  by  the  best  laws,  but  it  is 
easy  to  ruin  it  by  bad  laws. 

The  worst  foes  to  America  are  the  foes 
to  that  orderly  liberty  without  which  our 
republic  must  speedily  perish. 

Any  man  who  says  he  loves  the  country 
from  which  he  came  as  well  as  this  coun- 
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try   is  no  better   than   the  man    who  loves 
another  woman  as  well  as  he  loves  his  wife. 

Envy  is  merely  the  meanest  form  of  ad- 
miration, and  a  man  who  envies  another 
admits  thereby  his  own  inferiority. 

Our  nation  is  that  one  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  which  holds  in  its 
hands  the  fate  of  the  coming  years. 

Hardness  of. heart  is  a  dreadful  quality, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  long  run. 
it  works  more  damage  than  softness  of 
head. 

There  is  a  revolting  injustice  in  punish- 
ing the  weak  scoundrel  who  tails,  and  bow- 
ing down  to  and  making  life  easy  for  the 
far  more  dangerous  scoundrel  who  succeeds. 


ROOSEVELT'S  LAST  MESSAGE 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Defense  Society  in  New  York  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  the  night  before  Mr.  Roosevelt 
died. 

I  cannot  he  with  you  and  so  all  I  can 
do  is  to  wish  you  Godspeed.  There  must  be 

no  sagging  hack  in  the  fight  for  American- 
ism merely  because  the  war  is  over.  There 
are  plenty  of  persons  who  have  already 
made  the  assertion  that  they  believe  the 
American  people  have  a  short  memory  and 
that  they  intend  to  revive  all  the  foreign 
associations  which  most  directly  interfere 
with  the  complete  Americanization  of  our 
people. 

Our  principle  in  this  matter  should  be 
absolutely  simple.  In  the  first  place  we 
should  insist  that  if  the  immigrant  who 
comes  here  does  in  good  faith  become  an 
American  and  assimilates  himself  to  us,  he 
shall  be  treated  on  an  exact  equality  with 
every  one  else,  for  it  is  an  outrage  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  such  man  because  of 
creed,  or  birthplace,  or  origin. 

But  this  is  predicated  upon  the  man's 
becoming  in  very  fact  an  American  and 
nothing  hut  an  American.  If  he  tries  to 
keep  segregated  with  men  of  his  own  origin 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  America, 
then  he  isn't  doing  his  part  as  an  Ameri- 
can. 

There  can  be  no  divided  allegiance  here. 
Any  man  wdio  says  he  is  an  American,  but 
something  else  also,  isn't  an  American  at 
all.  We  have  room  for  but  one  flag,  the 
American  flag,  and  this  excludes  the  red 
flag,  which  symbolizes  all  wars  against 
liberty  and  civilization  just  as  much  as  it 
excludes  any  foreign  flag  of  a  nation  to 
which  we  are  hostile. 

We  have  room  for  but  one  language  here 
and  that  is  the  English  language,  for  we 
intend  to  see  that  the  crucible  turns  out- 
people  out  as  Americans,  of  American  na- 
tionality, and  not  as  dwellers  in  a  polyglot 
boarding  house:  and  we  have  room  for  but 
one  soul  loyalty,  and  that  is  loyalty  to  the 
American  people. 


THE     NEW     PLAYS 

Keep  It  To  Yourself.  A  typical  French 
farce,  cleverly  written  and  ably  presented. 
Very  amusing  for  those  who  enjoy  bed- 
room comedy.  (Thirty-ninth  Street  Thea- 
ter.) 

Fay  Bainter  demonstrates  that  East  Is 
West  in  a  prettily  staged  and  entertaining 
comedy  with  music.  It  has  all  the  elements 
i<\'  melodrama,  but  contents  itself  with  be- 
ing a  charming  romance,    (AstOf  Theater. 1 

For  those  that  like  it  Soniebotlii's  Sueet- 
heart  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  like    Woman 
tic     Spanish     setting,     colorful     costumes, 
snappy    tunes,    numerous   jokes      all    the    in 
gredients    Of    a    successful    musical    com. 
(Central    Theater.) 


Speed  Up  Production 

The  Factory  at  Your  Finger s*  Tips 


IT'S  difficult  these  days 
to  make  good  prom- 
ised deliveries  with  pres- 
ent shortage  of  man  power 
and   shipping   congestion — but 
you  can  stimulate  production  by 
keeping  records  efficiently.  You  can  master 
many  conditions  peculiar  to  today  if  your 
records  tell  instantly  the  condition  of  any 
order  at  anv  time. 


Visible  Record  Equipment 

does  this.  Occupies  little  space — visualizes  your  fac- 
tory orders,  and  flashes  before  your  eye  the  condition  . 
of  every  order — each  operation,  time  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture from  each  depart- 
ment. You  know  which 
machines  are  active  — 
which  idle.  You  can 
plan,  route  and  dispatch 
advantageously  —  you 
can  follow  these  from 
your  desk.  You  can  keep  an  efficient  per- 
petual inventory;  a  stock  record;  a  list  of 
parts  showing  location  in  stock 
room;  employees'  records;  take 
off  shortage  reports  in  minimum 
time;  prevent  over-buying  of 
material.  These  things  RANI) 
Equipment  is  doing  today  in 
hundreds  of  businesses,  and  just 
as  easily  it  can  accomplish  such 
results  for  you. 

Here's  a    RANI)   Card    Record 

Machine  carrying  a   RANI) 

S.   ().   S     Panel — the   vital    data 
on  each  <  ard,  in  plain  view;  miss- 
ing  card    signalled    by 
"Card  Out."      Trans- 
parent signals  in  seven 

distinctly  different  col- 
ors may  be  used  for 
classifying  your  records, 
ihus  greatly  increasing 

their  etlic  icn<  v.    Record 

information  or  reter  to 
your    records     without 


Handling  Production  Records  on  a  RAND 
low-inclined  desk  stand. 


handling  or  removing  card. 
Simply  lift  card  and  the  informa- 
tion is  before  you. 

RAND 

Visible  Record  Equipment 
is  Indispensable,  too,  In 
Credit,SaIes, Purchas- 
ing and  Account'**  \ 
De  partme  nts. 

RANI)  users  now  represent  every 
line— and  all  continue  buying  more 
and  more  equipment.  If  you  want 
to  hasten  production  and  insure 
future  orders  by  making  good  now 
on  promised  deliveries,  you  need  a 
R,\  N  I )— need  it  badly.  Write  on 
your  business  letterhead  for  inter- 
esting information  on  production 
records  now  handled  with  RANI) 
Equipment. 
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North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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'Twould  be  hard  to  reckon 

the  millions  of  dollars  that  this  little 
machine  is  saving  for  American  business. 

Always  a  quick  and  economical  way  of  duplicating 
all  kinds  of  typewritten  letters  and  forms!    But  with 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Dermatype  stencil — "a  thin 
sheet  of  dark-blue   paper"  —  the  Mimeograph  be- 
comes tremendously  more  useful.  It  does  finer  work. 
And,  as  the  new  stencil  is  practically  indestructible,  it 
does  quicker  work — and  cheaper.    Also  it  easily  prints 
maps,  plans,  designs  and  the  like — opening  new  possi- 
bilities for  development.     In  thousands  of  American 
industries  the  Mimeograph  is  now  effecting  essential 
economies.    Cogitate!    At  this  crucial  time  don't  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  investigate  what  it  can  do  for  you 
and  your  business?  All  information — and  catalog  "E" — 
from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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A   STRENUOUS    LIFE 


ROOSEVELT  practised  what  he  preached.  He  ad- 
vocated the  strenuous  life  and  he  led  it.  It  is  a 
calamity  to  his  country  and  a  grief  to  his  country- 
men that  his  career  was  cut  short  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  but  he  did  more  than  three  men's  work  in  his 
three  score  years.  In  a  page  full  of  tributes  by  public  men 
we  will  find  him  praised  for  such  diverse  achievements  that 
we  might  think  they  were  talking  of  different  men  were  it 
not  that  they  agree  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  his  character, 
such  as  his  courage,  his  sincerity,  his  energy  and  his  pa- 
triotism. He  might  have  stayed  alive  longer  if  he  had 
shirked  effort  and  shunned  danger,  but  then  he  would  have 
been  the  less  alive.  He  might  have  avoided  making  so  many 
bitter  enemies,  but  then  he  would  not  have  made  so  many 
fervent  friends.  He  was  not  only  a  keen  politician  and  an 
astute  statesman,  he  was  also  a  good  sportsman,  an  en- 
thusiastic naturalist,  a  wide  reader,  a  voluminous  author 
and  a  brilliant  editor.  If  one  has  written  forty  volumes, 
some  of  them  histories  involving  years  of  research,  some 
of  them  travels  involving  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  he 
might  think  himself  entitled  to  rest  upon  his  laurels,  but 
Roosevelt  did  not  rest,  nor  were  these  his  chief  laurels.  He 
always  went  after  the  big  game  in  every  field.  He  aimed 
straight  at  whatever  he  wanted  to  hit.  He  began  his  career 
with  an  attack  on  police  corruption  in  New  York.  He  cam- 
paigned for  a  big  navy  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  He 
advocated  national  appropriations  for  irrigation  in  the 
East,  where  the  people  were  opposed  to  extending  the  area 
of  cultivation.  He  denounced  race  suicide  in  Paris.  He  crit- 
icized the  British  administration  of  Egypt  in  London.  He 
delivered  a  double  blow  at  religious  intolerance  in  Rome. 
Roosevelt  advocated  large  families  and  he  had  a  large 
family.  He  urged  the  sending  of  young  men  to  France  and 
he  sent  his  own  hoos.  Two  of  them  were  wounded  and  one 
Kill'"!.  If<-  rolimteered  himself  in  spite  of  his  inflam- 
matory rheumatism  and  the  loss  of  one  eye,  and  when  bil 
were  refused  it  was  a  disappointment  almost  as 
bis  defeat  for  the  Preaidency.  Hut  the  efficiency  of 
our  army  and  navy  in  the  present  war  was  largely  due  to 
in  the  days  when  appropriation!  for  thai  pur 

••popular.  Th<-  target  practise  he  had  started  in 
aavy  proved   useful  at,  Manila  and  Santiago.   Be  pro- 
ving   in    the    fare    of    infuriated    opposition    and 
rybody  is  glad  be  did. 

ledness  has  made  him  peculiarly  Ma- 
ori   by    those    who    BCS    only    one    of   his 

"  fn:   "Walk   softly  and   carry   a   big 

."  has  been  repeated  by  friend  and  foe  with  exclusive 

s,  both  parties  forgetting 
Arst  the  duty  of  avoiding  off  '  on  lequently 

'■rHhadowd   Roosevelt  the 
h.  •  •  •  olonei  kepi  pei  before  the 


public  his  services  in  raising  the  Rough  Riders,  but  n< 
titles  are  given  to  those  who  make  peace,  or,  what  is  better. 
preserve  it.  For  his  services  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  he  got  merely  a  Nobel  medal  and  the 
temporary  ill-will  of  both  belligerents.  The  full  story  of 
how  he  staved  off  the  Great  War  for  eight  years  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  but  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
Mr.  Howland  tells  how  Roosevelt  by  timely  intervention 
saved  the  Algeciras  Conference  from  failure.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  world  has  learned  that  in  the  crisis  over 
Morocco  France  was  daily  expecting  war  and  the  British 
fleet  was  steamed  up  and  cleared  for  action.  If  war  had 
come  then  Germany  might  have  won,  as  the  French  admit, 
but  by  this  postponement  France,  Belgium,  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  were  enabled  to  prepare  for  the  impending 
war.  Again  in  the  same  year  Roosevelt's  tact  and  courage 
prevented  a  threatened  conflict  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

Both  Roosevelt  and  Cleveland  deserve  credit  for  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  helpless  Venezuela  and  forcing  arbi- 
tration upon  the  European  Powers  that  were  about  to 
resort  to  force,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the 
way  the  two  Presidents  accomplished  their  aim.  Cleveland 
issued  a  defiant  and  arrogant  manifesto  against  Great 
Britain  that  might  easily  have  been  construed  as  an  insult 
and  that  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  British  Government 
to  recede  from  its  position  and  accept  a  compromise.  Roose- 
velt used  other  tactics.  He  remarked  quietly  to  Ambassador 
Holleben  that  unless  the  Kaiser  changed  his  mind  and  con- 
sented to  arbitrate  his  difficulty  with  Venezuela  within 
forty-eight  hours  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  ordered  to  sail 
with  the  Atlantic  squadron.  Within  thirty-six  hours  Dr. 
Holleben  came  to  the  White  House  with  a  despatch  that 
the  Kaiser  would  arbitrate.  Whereupon  President  Roosevelt 
publicly  complimented  him  on  his  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  arbitration  and  the  Kaiser  was  enabled  to  add  this  un- 
earned encomium  to  the  other  evidences  of  his  peace-loving 
disposition. 

As  he  had  brought  together  Japan  and  Russia,  as  he  had 
joined  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  so  he  labored  incessantly 
to  unify  the  United  States  by  healing  the  class  divisions 
between  capital  and  labor  and  the  sectional  divisions  be- 
tween North  and  South,  and  between  East  and  West.  Born 
in  the  densest,  part  of  the  largest  city  of  America,  he  went 
to  the  o fieri  range  foi  his  training.  Ne  brought  together  in 
the     -I"!  Merit  his    Harvard   classmates   and    his  cowboy 

Companions.  He  voiced  the  vague  unrest  of  the  radical  West 
and   gained   for  it  a  hearing  in  the  most  conservative  qw.-n 

bei    "i  tie   East  The  Progressive  party  was  not  a  political 

success  but.  as  an  educational  machine  it  was  irresistible. 
Id  enemies  tried  to  get  rid  of  him  by  making  him  Vice- 
Pn    Ident,  by  shooting  him  and  by  banishing  his  name  from 
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the  newspapers.  But  he  rose  out  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  re- 
covered from  the  shot,  and  today  the  papers  are  filled  with 
him,  not  with  the  perfunctory  eulogies  bestowed  upon  any 
prominent  man  at  his  demise,  but  with  expressions  of  wide- 
spread admiration  and  heartfelt  affection. 

His  was  a  happy  life — so  he  said,  and  he  alone  knew.  That 
it  was  a  successful  as  well  as  a  strenuous  life  we  all  know. 


CHANGING  PARTNERS 

ONE  gets  dizzy  watching  Europe  nowadays.  It  looks 
like  a  wild  barn  dance,  some  shifting  partners  and 
some  in  constant  revolution. 

We  read  in  the  morning  paper  that  Turks  and  Bulgars 
are  fighting  over  Adrianople.  So  they  were  in  1913,  but  in 
the  meantime  Turks  and  Bulgars  have  been  allied  in  a  war 
against  the  Serbs  and  Greeks,  who  in  1912  were  allied  with 
the  Bulgars  against  the  Turks.  The  Rumanians,  who  in 
L913  joined  with  the  Turks  against  the  Bulgars,  were  in 
1917  fighting  against  Turks  and  Bulgars. 

The  Polish  legion  under  Pilsudski  which  in  1915  was 
tighting  under  the  Austrian  flag  to  aid  the  Germans  in  the 
conquest  of  Poland  is  now  fighting  to  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  Poland  and  the  Austrians  out  of  Galicia. 

During  the  war  Poles  and  Ukrainians  served  as  comrades 
under  the  same  flag  in  both  the  opposing  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed  Poles 
and  Ukrainians  began  fighting  each  other  over  Lemberg. 

Morocco,  which  the  French  conquered  in  1913,  was  an 
active  aid  to  the  French  in  1914. 

Germans  who  were  fighting  the  Allies  in  November  are 
now  asking  their  protection  against  their  own  countrymen, 
just  as  Russians  last  year  begged  the  Germans  to  enter 
and  defend  them  from  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  Czechs  who  first  served  in  the  Austrian  army  against 
the  Russians  went  over  to  the  Russian  side  and  fought  the 
Austrians  and  now  are  fighting  the  Russians  in  Siberia. 

The  Ukrainians  at  first  were  fighting  in  the  Russian 
army  against  Germany.  Then  they  broke  with  Russia  and 
declared  an  independent  republic  which  France  financed. 
Sext  they  made  peace  with  Germany,  but  later  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  the  Ukraine  and  upset  the  republic.  When 
the  Germans  were  beaten  in  France  the  republic  revived,  but 
now  it  is  being  put  down  by  the  French,  who  have  called 
to  their  aid  the  German  troops. 

The  Germans  whom  the  Allies  a  few  months  ago  were 
trying  to  drive  out  of  Russia  are  now  asked — and  accord- 
ing to  report  ordered — to  stay  there  and  keep  the  Russians 
rat  of  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces.  The  armistice  was 
amended  by  the  Allies  at  the  last  moment  with  this  object. 

In  1855  British,  French,  Turkish  and  Italian  forces  united 

m  an  invasion  of  Russia.  In  1914-17  Russia  was  allied  with 

at   Britain,   France  and   Italy   against   Turkey.   In   1918 

h,    French   and   Italian    forces   united   in   an    invasion 

f  Russia. 

Russians  and  Japanese  were  fighting  in  Manchuria  and 
Siberia  in  1905.  Ton  years  later  they  were  friends.  Now 
•hey  are  again  fighting  each  other  in  Manchuria  and  Siheria. 
nnerheim,  who  in  1905  fought  the  Japanese,  was  in 
1915  as  their  ally  fighting  in  the  Ruffian  army  against 
the  Germans.  In  J 91 H  he  was  fighting  against  the  Russian 
with  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  and  now  is   Premier  of  inde- 

nd, 
In  1918  British,  French  and  American  troop,  landed  on 
Marmansh  eoasft  of  Russia  at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet 
sad  with  the  approral  of  Trotzky.  In  1019  they  are  fighting 
eminent  to  overthrow  Trotzky. 

the  war  tarred  In  the  Austrian 

var  against  arc  now  uniting  with  Ser- 

'    oats  who  first  fought  trader  the  Austrian  flag  against 

■I  to  thi  now  qnai 

-     -        the  Adriatic  coast.  Berbis  bs 

■ally  '!'  I   Italy  on   the  ground  thai 


Italy  has  occupied  lands  inhabited  by  the  Serbian  race 
which  Serbia,  with  the  aid  of  Italy,  has  fought  to  free  from 
the  Austrian  yoke. 

Italy  and  Rumania,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria  up  to  1915,  took  sides  against  them  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  Most  curious  of  all  is  the  fact  revealed  in  the 
publication  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  the  secret  treaties,  that  the 
dual  alliance  of  1895  between  Russia  and  France,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  entente  alliance,  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  protect  Russia  and  France  against  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium,  who  were  suspected  of  forming  an 
aggressive  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria ! 

Now  in  considering  such  cases  as  these  we  must  not  as- 
sume that  they  necessarily  imply  inconsistency  or  indecision. 
A  nationality  struggling  for  existence  has  to  make  such 
alliances  as  seem  at  the  moment  most  likely  to  advance  ita 
interests.  Nations  are  never  units  but  are  cut  across  by 
racial,  class  and  sectarian  divisions.  But  the  observation  of 
these  shifting  affiliations  gives  emphasis  to  President  Wil- 
son's argument  that  such  alliances  cannot  be  depended  upon 
and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  can  only  be  maintained  by 
a  world-wide  organization. 


THE  PRO-GERMANS 

THE  defeat  of  Germany  does  not  mean  the  suppression 
of  Germanism.  On  the  contrary  it  has  stimulated  the 
spread  of  Germanic  ideas  among  the  Allied  nations. 
We  have  foiled  the  efforts  of  Germany  to  bring  the  world 
under  the  sway  of  her  military  power,  but  there  is  danger 
that  the  world  may  be  dominated  by  her  moral  influence. 
There  is  a  new  and  insidious  form  of  pro-Germanism  now 
finding  expression  in  the  most  respectable  periodicals  and 
pulpits  which  consists  in  holding  up  for  our  imitation 
those  German  practices  that  once  were  reprobated.  For 
instance,  we  have  such  arguments  as  the  following: 

Germany  in  1871  seized  French  territory  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  Therefore  France  and  Bel- 
gium should  seize  German  territory  as  far  as  the  Rhine 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants. 

Germany  in  1871  imposed  upon  France  a  huge  indemnity 
for  the  purpose  of  crippling  French  commerce  for  a  gen- 
eration. Therefore  the  Allies  should  do  the  like. 

Germany  proposed  in  case  of  victory  to  annex  all  the 
British,  French  and  Belgian  colonies  in  Africa.  Therefore 
all  the  German  colonies  should  be  annexed  by  these  power?. 

The  German  armies  in  France  and  Belgium  destroyed 
cathedrals,  looted  homes  and  wrecked  factories.  Therefore 
Germany  should  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  Germans  robbed  the  art  galleries  and  museums  of 
France  and  Belgium.  Therefore  the  chief  art  treasures  of 
Germany  should  be  confiscated  by  the  Allies. 

The  German  officers  in  the  occupied  territory  imposed 
various  unnecessary  and  vexatious  regulations  upon  the 
population.  Therefore  the  Allied  and  American  officers 
should  enforce  the  same  code  on  the  German  territory  they 
occupy. 

The  German  Government  restricted  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  and  supprest  the  linguistic  rights  of  minor  na- 
tionalities. Therefore  the  American  Government  should  do 
the  same. 

Germany  required  military  service  of  all  her  young  men. 
Therefore  we  should  do  the  same. 

Germany  undertook  to  build  as  large  a  navy  as  Great 
Britain.  Therefore  we  should  do  the  same. 

Germany    deliberately    cultivated    a    spirit   of   national 

hatred.  Therefore  we  should  do  the  same. 

These  and  many  similar  arguments,  almost  as  baldly  put, 
are  constantly  being  advocated.  Now  we  are  not  saying 
that    lome  of  these  things  are  not.  desirable  or  necessary. 

The    Allied    arid    American    troops    were    U>rt-r<\    to    follow   the 

ian  example  In  the  ass  of  poison  gas  and  the  aerial 
bombardment  of  citiei    Nor  do  we  say  that  we  should  never 
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enemy.  On  the  contrary   w>   might 
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A  NEW  WAY  OF  LEARNING 

TllC  clOM  of  the  war  has  given  an  opportunity  for 
Using  out  various  much  needed  educatiunal  reform*, 
The  British  Government  is  reorganizing  the  British 
ni  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  universities.  The 
"modern  school"  movement  launched  by  ex-President  Eliot 
and  Dr.  Flexner  has  materialized  in  the  practical  and 
promising  Lincoln  School  in  New  York.  The  project  for  a 
national  university  is  to  be  brought  again  before  Congress. 

A  more  novel  departure  from  traditional  methods  is  "The 
Mew  School  for  Social  Research"  which  will  open  in  New 
York  in  February.  It  is  startling  to  read  in  the  prospectus 
that  the  number  of  regular  students  will  be  small,  perhaps 
not  more  than  a  hundred.  But  when  we  read  on  we  see  the 
reason  for  this  modest  expectation.  It  seems  the  doors  of  the 
New  School  are  not  to  open  to  all  at  the  sesame  of  so  many 
units  of  language,  mathematics  and  science,  dutifully  ac- 
quired. No,  the  prospective  students  "will  have  to  prove 
their  exceptional  intelligence  and  special  interest  in  the 
work  in  hand.  They  should  show  promise  of  becoming  high- 
class  editorial  writers,  original  teachers,  public  administra- 
tors or  their  capacity  for  taking  responsible  positions  where 
it  is  essential  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  labor,  industry 
and  government."  But  on  the  other  hand  nobody  so  quali- 
fied is  debarred  by  reason  of  being  of  the  wrong  sex  or  for 
lack  of  a  college  or  high  school  diploma.  And  anybody  can 
get  admission  as  an  "auditor"  regardless  of  aims  and  ability. 

In  its  methods  of  instruction — perhaps  we  should  say 
guidance — the  New  School  will  also  be  unconventional.  It 
will  try  to  get  rid  of  the  perfunctory  reading,  the  mere 
listening  to  lectures  and  the  mechanical  examinations  of 
the  ordinary  university.  The  teaching  will  be  personal  and 
informal.  "Field  work"  in  administration,  politics  and  com- 
merce is  to  be  a  special  feature.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  novel  plan  of  work,  certainly  we  can  expect  some 
interesting  results  when  a  hand-picked  body  of  students  get 
to  working  with  such  stimulating  teachers  as  James  Har- 
vey Robinson,  Charles  Austin  Beard  and  Thorstein  Veblen. 


DWINDLING  DESTINY 

IT  is  a  significant  thing — or  if  it  isn't  significant  of  any- 
thing it  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence — that  three  of 
the  most  popular  plays  now  running  in  New  York 
should  deal  with  destiny:  Maeterlinck's  "Betrothal,"  Bar- 
rie's  "Dear  Brutus"  and  Woods's  "Roads  of  Destiny."  One 
might  think  that  we  were  back  in  ancient  Athens  where  a 
play  had  to  have  a  fatalistic  theme  in  order  to  be  orthodox, 
and  since  the  drama  was  a  religious  exercize  it  had  to  be 
orthodox.  Or  back  in  Puritan  Boston,  where  they  had  no 
plays  but  found  their  amusement  in  discussing  free-will  and 
predestination.  Hitherto  the  American  playwright,  if  he 
had  a  religion  or  philosophy — which  wasn't  likely — was 
afraid  of  frightening  away  the  public  by  exposing  it,  so  he 
carefully  concealed  it  like  some  obscene  thing,  or  rather 
concealed  it  behind  some  obscene  thing. 

But  now,  behold,  the  advertisement  of  "Roads  of  Des- 
tiny" is  boldly  headed  by  "Do  you  believe  in  fate?"  with 
the  same  confidence  in  the  attractive  power  of  such  an 
appeal  as  rival  advertisements  on  the  same  page  display  in 
their  slogans:  "It's  naughty  but  it's  nice"  and  "The  pret- 


dorlingl  In  New    York  "  The  Barrio  play  prints  on  its 

program  the  reminder  that  [ti  title  is  taken  from  Shekel- 
ipi  i 

Fault,  deer  Brutus,  lie*  nol  la  oui     tai     but  In  ourselves 
thai  we  ore  underlings, 

in  the  Maeterlinck  play  Destiny  actually  appears  on  the 
e  in  propria  p*r$ona  at  Bret  as  a  bronze  giant   who 
dwindlt       ■   dually  to  ■  whinmg  babe  in  arms. 

To   make   the   coincidence   the   more   significant    ot   at    I 

curious,  the  three  playi  presi  ni  the    inn-  solution  of  the  old 

problem)  namely,  the  modoXD   scientific   view  that,  character 

creates  destiny  and  thai  character  is  built  up  out  of  the 
past.  "The  Roadl  of  Destiny"  is  a  dramatization  of 
().  Henry's  ingenious  fable  in  which  he  shows  that  to  a 
man  standing  at  crossroads  it  does  not  matter  so  much  as 
he  thinks  which  way  he  takes,  for  he  will  come  out  about 
the  same  in  the  end,  since  he  takes  with  him  in  each  case 
the  chief  determinant,  himself.  In  "Dear  Brutus"  the  char- 
acters are  given  by  some  midsummer  magic  the  chance  to 
live  their  lives  over  again,  but  find  themselves  no  better  off 
since  the  characters  remain  the  same.  Maeterlinck  is  now 
engaged  in  putting  on  the  stage  the  philosophy  that  he  for- 
merly exprest  so  clearly — or  at  least  so  beautifully — in  his 
essays.  For  instance,  in  the  essay  on  "The  Foretelling  of 
the  Future"  in  "The  Double  Garden,"  he  says: 

Time  is  B  mystery  which  we  have  arbitrarily  divided  into  n 
Past  and  a  Future  in  order  that  we  may  understand  something 
of  it.  In  itself  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  it  is  but  an  immense 
eternal,  motionless  Present,  in  which  all  that  has  taken  place  and 
all  that  will  take  place  takes  place  immutably,  in  which  To- 
morrow, save  in  the  ephemeral  mind  of  man,  is  indistinguishable 
from   Yesterday  and  To-Day. 

In  "The  Betrothal"  young  Tyltyl  objects  to  his  assembled 
progenitors  dictating  his  choice  of  a  wife  and  exclaims: 
"They  keep  on  telling  me  that  it's  not  my  business.  Every- 
body's allowed  to  get  a  word  in  except  me.  Where  do  I  come 
in?  That's  what  I  want  to  know!"  To  this  the  Great  An- 
cestor, who  lived  in  the  troglodyte  age,  replies: 

But  you  have  the  right  to  choose.  I  and  the  others  are  all 
you.  Those  who  have  lived  in  you  live  in  you  just  as  much  as 
those  who  are  going  to.  There  is  no  difference.  It  all  connects 
and  it's  still  the  same  family. 

And  the  final  injunction  of  Light,  his  guide,  is: 

Good-bye,  Tyltyl.  Remember,  dear,  that  you  are  not  aloue  iu 
this  world  and  that  all  you  see  in  it  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end.  With  this  thought  in  your  heart,  letting  it  grow  with  you1 
growth,  you  will  always  know  whatever  may  happen,  the  right 
thing  to  say,  the  right  thing  to  hope  for. 

The  Light  of  the  play  is  the  Wisdom  of  Maeterlinck's 
essay  on  "Wisdom  and  Destiny."  The  two  motive  powers 
are  contrasted  somewhat  as  Schopenhauer's  "Will  and  Idea." 
Destiny  comes  out  of  the  past.  Wisdom  is  drawn  from  the 
future.  One  looks  backward;  the  other  looks  forward.  The 
former  is  a  blind  push;  the  latter  is  clear-eyed  guidance. 
Both  are  deterministic  but  differ  vastly  in  intellectual  and 
moral  value.  If  a  man  knew  where  both  the  forked  roads 
before  him  led  to  he  would  have  no  hesitation  which  to 
choose.  He  would  take  a  certain  one  of  them  as  instantly 
and  inevitably  as  if  he  were  shoved  into  it  by  an  irresistible 
external  force. 

The  fatalism  of  the  Greek  drama  and  of  the  Arabian 
tales  was  blind  destiny.  Curiously  enough  Maeterlinck's 
early  plays  of  the  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  period  were 
built  about  the  theme  of  an  overruling  fate  of  the  Greek 
sort,  not  only  arbitrary  and  indifferent  but  actually  mal- 
evolent toward  mankind.  But  Maeterlinck  likes  to  make  fun 
of  his  former  selves.  He  put  into  Blue  Beard's  dungeon  the 
anemic  heroines  of  his  youthful  plays  and  in  "The  Be- 
trothal" he  makes  a  laughing  stock  of  the  Destiny  with 
which  he  used  to  scare  us. 

As  man  grows  in  purposeful  Wisdom  he  ceases  to  be  the 
slave  of  blind  Destiny.  That  is  Maeterlinck's  message.  And 
thousands  will  get  it  from  the  stage  to  one  who  would  read 
the  essays.  Why  did  not  Spencer,  Kant  and  Plato  dram 
their  philosophies?  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  Plato  did 


The  Death  of 


All  the  world 

mourned  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt       death    Qn    Janu. 

ary  6  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  twenty- 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  quietly  in  sleep  at  his  home  in 
Oyster  Bay  from  a  blood  clot  entering 
the  lungs,  due  indirectly  to  the  fever 
which  he  contracted  in  his  Brazilian  ex- 
plorations in  1914. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  filled  sixty  years 
of  strenuous  life  with  his  activities  as 
soldier,  naturalist,  author,  historian, 
publicist,  explorer,  rancher,  statesman 
and  above  all  patriot.  Not  only  in  this 
country  but  thruout  the  nations  he  had 
come  to  symbolize  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
icanism and  by  his  clarity  of  thought 
and  force  of  personality  he  furthered 
the  cause  of  progress  far  beyond  ordi- 
nary achievement. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  McKinley, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  increased  its  fight- 
ing efficiency  tenfold;  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  the  "Rough  Riders"  he 
played  a  brilliant  part  in  winning  the 
Cuban  war;  as  Governor  of  New  York 
he  accomplished  the  passage  of  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  food  adultera- 
tion, for  efficient  administration  of  the 
state  canals,  for  the  extension  of  civil 
service  regulations;  as  historian  he 
produced  two  works  of  recognized  au- 
thority and  prominence — "The  War  of 
1812"  and  "The  Winning  of  the  West"; 
as  explorer  and  naturalist  he  made  a 
notable  collection  of  unknown  animals 
of  Africa  and  discovered  in  Brazil  a 
new  river  a  thousand  miles  long,  now 
named  Rio  Teodoro;  as  international 
statesman  he  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  by  his  personal  intervention  in 
ending  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
averted  conflict  between  Germany  and 
France  in  1906  by  his  influence  at  the 


Algeciras  conference;  as  President  of 
the  United  States  he  accomplished  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
regulated  the  dangerous  trend  of  big 
business  monopoly,  reformed  the  or- 
ganization of  our  diplomatic  corps, 
promoted  self-government  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  settled  the  dispute 
with  Canada  over  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary and  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
achieved  the  passage  of  laws  for  labor 
protection,  the  reorganization  of  na- 
tional banking,  the  reclamation  of 
3,000,000  acres  of  arid  lands,  and  built 
the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  by  super- 
ficial summary  the  enormous  achieve- 
ments and  far-reaching  consequences 
of  Roosevelt's  life.  And  no  summary 
can  bring  out  the  importance  of  his 
personal  influence,  constantly  making 
itself  felt  in  speech  and  print. 


Sixty  Strenuous 
Years 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1858,  in  New 
York  City,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Claas  van  Roosevelt,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland  in  1649.  As  a 
boy  he  was  rather  frail;  when  he  en- 
tered Harvard  in  1876  he  was  described 
as  slight,  fiat-chested,  weighing  only 
135  pounds.  During  college  he  made 
good  his  determination  to  build  up  his 
physique,  and  he  also  held  class  office, 
was  an  editor  of  The  Advocate,  and 
won  academic  honors. 

He  married  in  1880  Alice  Lee,  who 
died  in  1884,  leaving  one  child,  Alice 
Roosevelt.  He  married  again  in  1886, 
Edith  Kermit  Carow,  who  is  still  living. 
Her  children  are  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jr.;  Kermit,  Ethel,  Archibald  and 
Quentin.  From  1882-4  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, from  1884-0  he  was  a  ranchman 


in  North  Dakota.  He  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Police  Board  from  1895- 
7.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  resigned  a 
year  later  to  organize  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment for  service  in  the  Cuban  war.  He 
was  Governor  of  New  York  from  1889- 
1901. 

Elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  in  1900,  he  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency  on  the  death  of  Mc- 
Kinley, September  14,  1901.  In  1904 
he  was  reelected  President  by  the 
largest  popular  majority  ever  given  a 
candidate.  At  the  end  of  this  term  he 
led  an  exploration  and  hunting  trip  in 
Africa.  In  1912  he  was  the  Presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  Progressive  Party. 
The  next  year  he  made  a  lecture  tour 
in  South  America  and  in  1914  led  an 
exploring  party  in  the  undiscovered 
wilds  of  Brazil.  At  the  Presidential 
conventions  in  1916  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Progressive  Party,  but  de- 
clined the  nomination  and  supported 
the  Republican  candidate,  Charles  E. 
Hughes. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  1917  Mr.  Roosevelt  offered  to 
raise  an  army  division  and  lead  it  to 
France,  but  the  offer  was  declined  by 
President  Wilson.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  given  chiefly  to  writing  and 
speaking  on  America's  participation  in 
the  war. 

The  news  of  Roosevelt's  death  came 
as  a  sudden  shock  to  even  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  In  Washington  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  ad- 
journed at  once  out  of  respect.  Colors 
were  ordered  at  half-mast  thruout  the 
country  and  at  sea,  and  in  European 
countries  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
lowered  for  the  first  time  in  honor  of 
a  private  citizen. 
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Bay,    was  al- 
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u  ith    Mi      l;  .      'g    own 

ih    But  tht>   f«  iide  nil  Inunc 

diatc  family  could  pay  then-  respects  in 
I    lusanda      I    - 
tnd  tribute  poured  in  from  all 
world    Senator  Lodge,  a 
lif<  i  iend    of    the-    ea  President, 

i  in  the  8enat< 
11  \ 

He   devoted   ti i -,  lit',-   to 
i > 1 1  >  .  be  tried  ahraj  i  t..  terra  a. 
Among  other  tributes  were: 

President    H  ilson     In    Theodore    Roc 
trelt'e  death  the  I  nited  Statea  his  lost  one 
ts  most  distinguished  and  patriotic  eiti 
zens,  i\  ii..  had  endeared  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple hy  his  Btrenuoue  devotion  to  their  In 
md   t.»   the  public  interests  of  his 
country. 

William  //.  Taft—Wt  have  tost  ■  great 
patriotic   American,   a   great   world   figure, 

the  uu»t  commanding  personality  in  our 
public  life  since  Lincoln. 

rct'tri,    of    War    Baker-  During    his 

long  and  hrilliaut  career  he  touched  the 
public  life  of  America  in  more  ways  than 
any  other  of  our  public  men 

retury  of  the  Navy  Daniels  —  Original, 
forceful,    courageous,    he    was    the    monitor 

of  millions  uf  his  fellow   countrymen,  who 

will    miss    his   inspiring   leadership. 

Aluiur-dtneral  Leonard  Wood — A  loss 
even  greater  to  the  nation  than  it  can  be 
to   any    individual. 

< 'km  la  Evans  flushes — Hack  of  all  that 
was  done  in  the  war  was  the  pressure  of 
his  relentless  insistence. 

Director-General  William  G.  McAdoo — 
He  will  always  be  distinguished  for  one 
great  achievement — the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  monumental  work  pro- 
foundly affected  the  world's  commerce,  and 
is  one  of  those  distinctive  and  epochal  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Senator  Poindexter — He  was  a  "happy 
warrior"  for  truth  and  justice. 

Governor  Toicnsend  of  Delaware — Amer- 
ica's leader  of  thought  and  action  is  dead. 

Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts — He 
was  the  advocate  of  every  good  cause. 

William  J.  Bryan — The  rare  qualities 
that  won  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  a  multitude 
of  devoted  followers  naturally  arrayed 
against  him  a  host  of  opponents,  but  his 
death  puts  an  end  to  controversy  and  he 
will  be  mourned  by  foe  as  well  as  by 
friend. 

D.  E.  Johnson.  Foreman — We.  the  Red 
Cap  Porters,  Union  Station.  Washington, 
extend  our  sympathy  and  regret  that  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  friends  our 
race  ever  had. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — He  was  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans. 

Oscar  S.  Straus — He  is  surpast  by 
no  statesman  in  our  national  history. 

Li/man  Abbott — He  raised  the  whole 
standard  of  honesty  and  purity  in  Ameri- 
can  political  life. 

John  R.  Mott — In  all  my  world-wide 
travels,  which  have  taken  me  to  nearly 
fifty  nations.  I  have  never  visited  a  land 
in  which  I  did  not  find  that  Roosevelt  had 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  imagination  of 
the  most  aggressive  and  progressive  ele- 
ments among  the  people.  He  leaves  a  colos- 
sal gap. 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley — Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  a  physical  and  moral  dynamo. 

James  W.  Gerard — Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  the  greatest  American  of  his  day. 

Abram  I.  Elkus — Roosevelt  not  only 
served  America  and  its  people,  but  he  did 
similar  work  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 

These  eulogies  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  supplemented  by  expressions 
of  esteem  and  loss  from  national  lead- 
ers the  world  over. 

Kinfj  George  and  Queen  Mary  of  England 
— We  had  a  great  personal  regard  for  him, 
and  we  always  enjoyed  meeting  him.  He 
will  be  missed  by  many  friends  in  this 
country,  to  whom  he  endeared  himself  by 
his  attractive  character  and  many  talents. 
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Polea    oceupj     Prankfurt  on  •  >■■ 
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Milan   Serbo-Croatian  Slovene  union 

announced 
January  ti     President  at  Turin    Q 

man  Government  taking  meaaun 

resist  Bolabevikl, 
January      .      r  eaident      returns      to 

Paris.   Radical  revolt   in  Berlin. 

January        N       VI  Lansing       and 

Houae  and   Lord   Robert   Cecil  con- 
fer on   League  of  Nations.  Trotsky 

as    Dictator   arrests    l.enine. 


Premier    Lloyd    George     Mr,    Roosevelt 

was  a  great  and  inspiring  figure  far  beyond 
his  own  country's  shores  and  the  world  is 
poorer  for  his  loss. 

President  Poincar4  of  France — Friend  of 
liberty,,  friend  of  Prance,  Roosevelt  has 
given,  without  counting  sous  and  daughters, 
his  energy  that  liberty  may   live. 

Jose  M.   Gome:,   ex-President   of  Cuba — 

America   has   lost    of  her   greatest  men 

and  Cuba  one  of  her  best  friends. 
K  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  always  a  great  friend 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  They  now  feel  keen- 
ly the  loss  of  so  ardent  a  supporter  of 
opprest  peoples. 

Premier  Borden  of  Canada — The  whole 
world  mourns  with  you. 

Guglielmo  Marconi — With  the  death  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  the  United  States  lost 
one  of  the  most  forceful  and  magnetic  per- 
sonalities of  our  time,  a  man  whose  broad 
views  and  liberal  mindedness  were  fully 
appreciated,  not  only  in  his  own  country 
but  the  world  over. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  of  Great  Britain — 
He  could  do  what  no  other  man  dared  to 
do.  He  could  lecture  England  on  her  duty 
in  Egypt  and  no  o-ne  in  this  country  was 
offended. 

Baron  Makino,  head  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Commission — His  services  were  not 
confined  to  America,  but  extended  to  the 
Orient. 


The  President 
in  Italy 


The  President  and  his 
party,  having  left 
Paris  on  Wednesday, 
January  1,  arrived  in  Rome  late  in  the 
forenoon  of  Friday.  The  passage  of  the 
train    had    been    acclaimed    by    great 


throng!  all  the  way  down  from  the 
i  ranch  border,  and  In  Rome  an  enor- 
mous and  enthusiastic  multitude  was 
milled  to  greet  the  visitors.  Mr.  and 
\l  i  s.  Wilson  wen-  met  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival 
the  President  was  formally  received  l>y 
the  King,  Ministry  and  Parliament  in 
Ho  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he 
made  an  address  on  the  objects  of  his 
mission  abroad.  Several  other  addresses, 
void  of  political  significance,  were  made 
by  the  President  in  Rome;  Roman  citi- 
zenship was  formally  bestowed  upon 
him;  and  on  his  visit  to  the  Forum 
branches  of  laurel  and  myrtle  were  pre- 
sented to  him  according  to  an  ancient 
custom.  On  Saturday  he  visited  the 
Vatican  and  had  a  private  conference 
with  Pope  Benedict  which  lasted  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  at  which  were  dis- 
cussed the  chief  social  problems  of  the 
day,  the  general  question  of  treaties, 
and  the  special  interests  of  Palestine 
and  Armenia.  Later  in  the  day  he  vis- 
ited the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  there  received  representa- 
tives of  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, including  the  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian. 

Leaving  Rome  late  on  Saturday  night 
the  President  went  next  to  Genoa, 
where  he  visited  the  reputed  birthplace 
of  Columbus  and  the  tomb  of  Mazzini, 
and  laid  a  wreath  at  the  feet  of  a  statue 
of  Columbus,  and  where  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  conferred  upon  him.  Milan 
was  next  visited,  where  an  address  on 
the  issues  before  the  Peace  Conference 
was  made.  A  final  visit  was  made  to 
the  old  Sardinian  capital,  Turin,  and 
the  party  then  returned  to  Paris,  ar- 
riving there  on  Tuesday,  January  7. 
It  was  announced  that  the  President 
would  leave  Paris  for  home  about  Feb- 
ruary 12,  and  would  return  to  Europe 
after  the   adjournment  of  Congress. 


The  President's 
Addresses 


Darling  in  A'eio  York  Tribune 

IT'LL  TAKE  A  BIGGER  WAVE  THAN  THAT 

TO    WRECK    THE    OLD    BOAT!    EH.    MATE? 


The  address  of  the 
President  to  the 
King  and  Parlia- 
ment of  Italy  was  in  two  respects  one 
of  the  most  significant  that  he  has 
made  during  his  European  tour.  A  few 
days  before  the  French  Prime  Minister 
had  declared  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
old  principle  of  alliances  and  balance 
of  power,  and  this  had  widely  been  re- 
garded as  interposing  an  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  the  President's  plan 
of  a  League  of  Nations.  At  Rome  the 
President  said: 

The  only  use  of  an  obstacle  is  to  be  over- 
come. All  that  an  obstacle  does  with  brave 
men  is  not  to  frighten  them,  but  to  chal- 
lenge them.  .  .  .  We  know  that  there 
cannot  be  another  balance  of  power.  That 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons  that  it  does  not  stay- 
balanced  inside  itself,  and  a  weight  which 
does  not  hold  together  cannot  constitute  a 
make-weight  in  the  affairs  of  men.  There 
fore  there  must  be  something  substituted 
for  the  balance  of  power,  and  I  am  happy 
to  find  everywhere  in  the  air  of  these  great 
nations  the  conception  that  that  thing  must 
be  a  thoroly  united  League  of  Nations. 

Equally  significant  was  his  reference 

to  Balkan  affairs,  in  which  he  said: 

The  great  difficulty  among  such  states  as 
those  of  the  Balkans  has  been  that  they 
were  always  accessible  to  secret  Influence  : 
that  they  were  always  being  penetrated  bj 

intrigue  of  some   sort    or   another     Now    the 


@  Committee  on  Public  Information,  from  Western  Neicspaper  Union 

THE    POLES    GO   ON    FIGHTING 
While  they  are  trying  to  establish  their  new  government  the  Polish  troops    are   carrying   on   a  war   against  the   Russian   Bolsheviki    in    the  east   and 

north   and   against  the   Prussian   troops   near   Posen,   fifty   miles   north   of    Berlin 


intrigue  is  checked  and  the  bands  are 
broken.  .  .  .  They  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  being  independent.  They  must 
now  be  independent. 

The  significance  of  this  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  Queen  is  a  Mon- 
tenegrin Princess,  and  that  Italy 
claims  important  special  interests  in 
Albania  and  elsewhere  in  the  western 
Balkans.  Indeed,  under  a  secret  treaty 
made  with  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  1915  she  is  believed  to  make  preten- 
sions which  clash  with  the  demands  of 
the  Serbs  and  Jugo-Slavs,  subjecting 
her  to  some  suspicion  of  exerting  the 
"secret  influence"  and  "intrigue"  which 
the  President  condemned.  The  Presi- 
dent's address  was  received,  however, 
with   every  mark  of  cordial   approval. 

At  Milan  the  President  said: 

I  am  very  much  touched  to  receive  at 
the  ban']:-  of  wounded  soldiers  a  memorial 
in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  to  be 
told  by  them  what  it  was  they  fought  for 
— not  merely  to  win  this  war,  but  to  secure 
something  beyoi  <•  guarantee  of  jus- 

tire,  Mme  equilibrium  for  the  world  as  a 
whole,  which  would  make  it  certain  that 
they  would  nerer  have  to  fight  a  war  like 
again.  This  is  an  added  obligation 
upon  us  who  make  peace.  We  cannot  mere- 
ly sign  a  treaty  of  peace  and  go  home  with 
a  dear  conscience.  We  must  do  something 
■Ore.  We  most  add,  so  far  as  we  can.  the 
jrit.y  which  suffering  men  everywhere 
demand. 

Some  War      ^    '3    authoritatively    re- 
Deta'ls         petted  that  the  Allies  de- 
stroyed   or    captured    202 
German    submarines    during    the    war, 
while   fourteen    such   vessels   were   de- 
stroyed   by    the    Germans    themselves 
•  en  more  were  interned   in  neu- 
tral ports.  There  have  under  the  armis- 
rorrendered  at  British  ports 
122   submarines,   tearing   at   least,   t,h 
still  to  be  given  Dp.  There  are  also  170 
'    yet  finished    in    German   shipyards, 
-vill   also   be   surrendered    to   the 
Alliea.   Thus   th«re    WCTC    put   into   BOBI- 
.  ring  the   war  at.  least,  408   of 
'■*•   vessftls,    of   which    one  half    v 

rjred  or  captured,  a  percentage  of 
rcely  seems  to   i  ona 

Of  4  raft. 

Go  emmenl   reports 
rule  the  fi  -  alian  divi  ions 

i  numbered  more  than 
loo.ooo    men,    they    captured 


prisoners,  333  cannons,  thousands  of 
machine  guns,  mortars  and  vehicles, 
and  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition; 
recaptured  116  towns  and  villages,  and 
released  251  square  miles  of  soil  from 
the  German  invaders;  certainly  a  rec- 
ord of  high  efficiency. 

French  Plan  for  a       Interesting  propo- 

League  of  Nations       sfs  *«  a  Le^e 

of     Nations     have 

been  put  forward  by  M.  Leon  Bour- 
geois, formerly  Prime  Minister  of 
France  and  now  President  of  the 
French  Association  for  a  Society  of 
Nations  and  a  prospective  delegate  to 
the  Peace  Conference.  His  plan  provides 
that  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
America,  and  perhaps  also  Belgium, 
Serbia  and  other  allies,  shall  form  a 
Society  of  Nations  among  themselves, 
fixing  the  conditions  and  fundamental 
rules,  including  compulsory  arbitration 
and  limitation  of  armaments;  that  this 
society  shall  dictate  to  Germany  terms 
of  peace,  including  reparation  and 
chastisement;  and  that  finally  it  shall 
call  a  universal  conference,  at  which 
other  nations  will  have  opportunity  to 
join  the  society,  provided  that  the  char- 
ter members,  after  very  strict  consid- 
eration of  each  case  and  examination 
of  the  guarantees  given  by  the  appli- 
cant, approve  their  doing  so.  This  plan, 
M.  Bourgeois  says,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Peace  Conference  upon  its  organ- 
ization. 

Two  tentative  British  plans  have 
also  been  prepared,  the  one  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  the  other  by  General 
J.  C.  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Cabinet.  These  are  be- 
ing studied  by  the  American  delegates 
at.  Pari*,  but  their  details  have  not  yet 
been  disclosed. 

The  German  Apftrt  from  a"  acute 
Situation  l,u;  P*?*>?bly  m.rrHy  )o- 
cal  outbreak  in  Berlin, 
affairs  in  Germany  seem  to  be  im- 
proving.  There  I  leu  turbulence,  and 
more  serious  thought,  is  being  given 
t.o    the    coming    ell  'lion    of    a    National 

Constituenl  A  sembly,  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  determination  <>r  the 
future  government  <,r  the  country.  The 


great  Centrist  or  Catholic  party,  which 
holds  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  political  power  of  Germany  and 
which  may  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Assembly  between  the  Moderates 
and  Radicals,  has  issued  a  detailed  and 
specific  program,  in  favor  of  a  demo- 
cratic commonwealth,  free  from  any 
sort  of  class  control;  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, freedom  of  the  seas,  compulsory 
arbitration  of  international  disputes, 
disarmament,  preservation  of  German 
unity,  universal  suffrage  for  both  sexes, 
the  protection  of  private  property  rights 
and  business  enterprizes,  graduated 
taxes  upon  incomes  and  large  fortunes 
and  unearned  increments,  and  freedom 
of  worship,  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
The  Centrist  is  probably  the  best  or- 
ganized and  disciplined  party  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  a  close  second  in  size  to 
the  aggregate  of  all  shades  of  Social 
Democracy. 

The  people  of  northern  Schleswig, 
anticipating  that  the  Peace  Conference 
will  decree  their  reunion  with  Denmark, 
have  decided  to  abstain  from  voting  in 
the  German  elections,  tho  of  course  they 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  vote. 

Count  von  Brockdorff  Rantzau,  the 
new  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, on  January  4  issued  a  declaration 
of  policy  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
must  not  yield  to  every  condition  of 
peace  which  her  foes  may  prescribe; 
which  is  interpreted  by  tbe  Tageblatt 
of  Berlin  as  meaning  that  "no  peace 
must  be  signed  which  differs  by  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  from  the  principles 
of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points." 

"Red"  Revolt      ^ne  <l'fferences  between 

„  r>     i-„  the  provisional  German 

in  Berlin  ' 

Government     and     the 

"Red"  or  "Spartacan"  faction  culmi- 
nated on  January  C>  in  an  organized 
revolt  of  the  latter  at  Berlin,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  effecting  a  "Bolshevik 
revolution."  The  Spartacanfl  were  led 
by  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg, and  two  Russian  Bolshevik  en- 
voy;, Adolf  .Joffe  and  Karl  Radek,  and 
were     rcen forced     by     the     I  mlependeiil 

Socialisi  party.  Seriou  treet  fighting 
occurred,    machine    gum   being   used, 

and  much  loss  of  life  was  reported.  The 
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THE    INVASION   OF   RUSSIA 
Thru    the   collapse   of   the   Central    I'owers    it    is    now    possible    to   enti-r    Ku^sia    from    all    sides.    The 

Czecho-Slovaks    control    the    railroad    from    the    Pacific    to    Perm.    The    Japanese  have   entered    from 

Port   Arthur   ami   tlu-  Sea  of  Okhotsk.   The   Americans   occupy    Khabarovsk.   The  British    have   taken 

Baku  and   the  Trarui-Caapiau.    British  and   French   Recti   have  entered   the   Black  Sea.    British  troops 

have   been    landed   on   the   Baltic   coast.    Three    Allied   and   American    expeditions  have   entered    from 

the  Arctic  Ocean 


Government  summoned  all  available 
troops  to  its  support,  and  exprest  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  maintain  itself. 
The  disorganization  of  all  ordinary 
means  of  communication  has  made  the 
obtaining  of  precise  information  im- 
possible, but  there  are  no  indications 
that  the  outbreak  will  become  general 
throughout  Germany. 

The  Polish  While  organizing  their 
Conflicts  new  Government  the 
Poles  continue  fighting  at 
both  sides  of  their  country.  At  Lem- 
berg,  Vilna  and  elsewhere  at  the  north 
and  east  they  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki,  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Posen  they  are  fighting  the 
Prussians,  who  resist  their  attempt  to 
occupy  Prussian  Poland  at  least  in  ad- 
vance of  the  decree  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. It  was  reported  on  January  2 
that  they  had  occupied  Frankfort-on- 
Oder,  Beuthen  in  Silesia,  and  Brom- 
berg  in  Posen,  and  on  January  5  it 
was  added  that  they  had  taken  Krusch- 
witz,  in  Posen,  and  were  advancing 
along  the   Kreuz-Danzig  railway. 

The  Polish  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
Switzerland  reports  that  the  new  Po- 
lish Government  is  moderately  social- 
istic republican,  five  of  the  fourteen 
members  being  Socialists.  Equal  uni- 
versal suffrage  has  been  established, 
and  equal  rights  for  all  races  and 
creeds  have  been  decreed. 

The  Chaos  of  Russian  affairs  con- 
Russia  tinue  in  a  chaotic  con- 
dition. American  and 
Allied  forces  are  advancing  southward 
from  Archangel,  and  are  doing  some 
severe  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
Anti-Bolshevik  Russians  and  Czecho- 
Slavs  are  advancing  westward  from 
Perm,  expecting  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Allies  at  Vologda.  A  Russo- 
French  force  advancing  from  Odessa, 
and  a  Cossack  army  from  Rostov  on 
the  Don,  aim  to  meet  and  cooperate 
against  the  Ukrainians  at  Kief.  Two 
Bolshevik  armies  have  moved  south- 
ward from  Petrograd  into  Esthonia 
and    Lithuania,   and   one  of    them    has 


come  into  hostile  contact  with  a  British 
force  at  Riga.  Allied,  including  Ameri- 
can, warships  patrol  the  Baltic  Sea. 
It  was  announced  on  January  2  that 
British  forces  had  been  landed  at  Riga, 
Libau  and  Windau. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  announced 
on  January  4  that  nearly  all  the  Jap- 
anese troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Siberia,  and  that  Allied  intervention 
in  that  quarter  was  regarded  as  a  fail- 
ure owing  to  discord  and  jealousies 
among  the  powers.  On  January  7  it 
was  further  announced  in  London  that 
British  troops  were  being  withdrawn 
from  Russia  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
that  the  port  of  Riga  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  representation  of  Russia  in  the 
Peace  Conference  remains  undeter- 
mined. The  Bolshevik  Government  is 
understood  to  be  sending  a  representa- 
tive who  will  seek  entrance.  Meanwhile 
the  former  Russian  Ambassadors  to  the 
Great  Powers  are  forming  a  Provisional 
Council  at  Paris  and  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  hearing  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence for  such  men  as  Prince  Lvoff, 
former  head  of  the  Russian  Provisional 
Government;  Nicholas  Tchaikowsky, 
the  head  of  the  Archangel  Government; 
and  M.  Sazonoff,  formerly  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Petrograd. 

Trotzky,   Dictator,    According     to      a 

A  T      .  Moscow      dispatch 

Arrests  Lenme.        ,  ,    & 

by  way  of  Swe- 
den on  January  8,  Leon  Trotzky,  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine,  ordered  the  arrest  of  his 
coljeague  and  Prime  Minister,  Nicholas 
Lenine.  Their  differences  are  said  to 
have  arisen  over  Lenine's  desire  to 
form  a  coalition  with  the  Mensheviki 
or  Moderates,  while  Trotzky  wished  to 
continue  the  Red  "Reign  of  Terror." 
These  differences  began  to  develop 
some  weeks  ago,  when  Lenine  found 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  for 
him  to  administer  the  economic  affairs 
of  Russia  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  his  overtures  to 
them  alienated  Trotzky  and  the  more 
extreme  wing  of  their  party. 


Norway  Seeks      n     .is     reported     from 


Indemnity 


Chris  tianie     that    the 


Norwegian  Govern- 
ment will  probably  Sit  with  the  Peact 
Conference  a  claim  foi  a  billion  crowns, 

-i    1260,000,000,  indemnity  for  shipping 
lUnk    BJ     l  luring  the    war,   that 

being,  it  is  said,  the  amount  of  buur 
am.     on    the    vessels    lost.    Norway    is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  suf- 
ferers from  the  U-boat  campaigp. 

"Greater  Serbia"  A"  interesting  se- 
and  Her  Claims  ^1  to  the  Presi- 
dents remarks  at 
Rome  about  the  Balkan  states  was  the 
announcement  on  January  6  that  a 
Serbo-Jugoslav  kingdom  had  been 
formed  by  the  union  of  Serbia,  Monte- 
ro,  Bosnia,  Croatia  and  Slavonia, 
and  that  it  would  insist  upon  what  it 
considers  to  be  its  territorial  rights,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  which  Italy  is 
making  under  the  secret  treaty  of  1915. 
Italy  is  understood  to  claim  practically 
the  whole  Dalmatian  coast,  which  she 
desires  in  order  to  confirm  her  control 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  Serbs  and  Jugo- 
slavs contend  that  most  of  that  coast 
properly  belongs  to  them,  being  chiefly 
inhabited  by  people  of  their  race,  and 
they  protest  against  being  shut  away 
from  the  sea  by  the  cession  of  that 
coast  to  Italy.  Rather  than  permit  that, 
said  Dr.  Vesnitch,  the  Serbian  Minis- 
ter to  France,  "Serbia  would  fight 
again,  and  fight  to  a  finish."  He  added 
that  the  Italian  claim  was  based  upon 
a  secret  treaty,  that  the  United  States 
thru  President  Wilson  has  demanded 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  the  aboli- 
tion of  secret  treaties,  and  that  there- 
fore Serbia  looks  to  this  country  to 
secure  the  nullification  of  the  treaty  in 
question  and  the  granting  to  Serbia 
of  a  suitable  frontage  upon  the  Adri- 
atic. 

Armenia  and  Reports  multiply  of  re- 
Syria  newed  Turkish  atroci- 
ties in  Armenia,  during 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  army 
from  the  Caucasus;  apparently  with 
the  purpose  of  completing,  if  possible, 
the  extermination  of  that  long-suffer- 
ing people.  Nazim  Bey,  formerly  Pre- 
fect of  Kharput,  declares  that  he  was 
removed  from  office  by  Talaat  Pasha 
because  of  his  protests  against  the  mas- 
sacres of  Armenians  who  were,  he  says, 
by  order  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
thrown  into  the  Black  Sea  and 
drowned. 

The  Armenian  Military  Commission 
in  London  has  presented  to  the  British 
Government  a  note  outlining  the  terri- 
torial and  other  claims  of  that  country 
These  provide  for  an  independent  Ar- 
menia extending  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Black  Sea,  with  an  equal 
place  with  other  nations  in  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Meantime   the    French    Syrian    Con 
gress  began  its  sessions  at  Marseilles 
on   January   4   and   prominent   French 
statesmen  declared  that  France  would 
assert  her  traditional  rights  as  the  poa 
sessor  of  special  interests  in  those   re 
gions  and  therefore  as  the  "protector** 
of  Syria  and  also,  it  was  intimated,  of 
Armenia.  It  is  recalled  that  accord! 
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OUR  FIRST  U-BOAT  CAPTURE 
Only  now  is  the  censorship  lifted  to  permit  the 
publication  of  this  photograph  taken  by  a  sailor 
on  U.  S.  destroyer  "Fanning."  It  shows  the  first 
German  prisoner  captured  by  our  navy.  He  is 
one  of  the  crew  on  the  "U-58"  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  "Fanning"  more  than  a  year  ago 

to  the  London  treaties  of  1916  and  1917 
Syria,  the  Lebanon  and  much  of  Ar- 
menia were  assigned  to  the  French 
"sphere  of  influence,"  and  all  of  Meso- 
potamia to  the  British  sphere,  while 
Arabia  was  to  become  an  independent 
kingdom.  Now  it  is  explained  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  powers  are  to 
establish  colonial  governments  over 
those  lands,  or  even  dominate  or  con- 
trol them,  but  merely  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise  those   peoples   in   self-government. 

Mr  Hoover's  Tne  President  at  Paris 
New  Work  f,as  appointed  Mr  Her- 
bert  C.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  as  the  American  mem- 
bers of  an  international  commission  for 
the  relief  of  liberated  countries,  of 
which  organization  Mr.  Hoover  will  be 
director  general.  There  will  be  two 
members  each  from  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Italy.  The  commission  will  as- 
sume charge  of  food  supplies,  shipping 
resources  and  financial  aid  for  the  vari- 
ous countries  needing  relief. 

Congressional    Congress      is      not      so 

Queries  rnuoh    'lom^    as    askinK 

just   now.    Most   of   the 

rid  Representatives  STS  from 

noun  when  it  comet  to  ;i  discussion 

of       Administrative       programs       and 

achievements. 

War  Department  has  been  the 

tot  many  critici  mi  lately.  Fol- 

or    Chamberlain's   attack 

uu   the   inefficiency  of  the 

thoda  i ri  paying  troops  and 

minded   men,  Senator 

of    Massachusetts,    ipoks    on 

'     eorini  sly  the  delays 

of  the   War   DepS  ■  '    in 

eoSJtpil  laity    lists,    and    the    f;ul 

War  Department  to  cooper 
Red  Cross  serrics  In  send 

'•    oldiers' 
'k    of    the    Ad  jots 


General's  office,  he  said,  had  been  in- 
excusably slow  and  at  the  same  time 
inaccurate. 

Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  both 
spoke  at  length,  asking  information  as 
to  why  our  troops  are  being  kept  in 
Russia.  Senator  La  Follette  went  fur- 
ther and  defended  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  Russia,  adding: 

There  can  be  no  pretext  that  the  American 
troops  are  in  Russia  now  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans or  any  one  else  save  the  Russians 
themselves.  No  grounds  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress  to  warrant  any 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  and  I 
am  confident  that  there  could  not  be. 

That  the  American  troops  in  Russia 
have  sufficient  food  and  clothing  and 
that  their  morale  is  good  was  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Baker  as  the  basis 
of  a  cablegram  from  Archangel.  The 
total  casualties  to  date,  he  said,  are 
six  officers  and  126  enlisted  men. 

Secretary  Baker  also  made  public  a 
cable  report  from  General  Harbord, 
commanding  the  American  port  at 
Brest,  which  was  in  response  to  com- 
plaints of  conditions  there.  General 
Harbord  admitted  that  the  living  con- 
ditions in  the  camps  at  Brest  were  bad, 
due  chiefly  to  the  daily  rains,  but  said 
that  all  possible  progress  was  being 
made  toward  their  improvement. 

A  resolution  calling  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  naval  contracts  made  with 
Henry  Ford  for  the  construction  of 
"Eagle"  boats  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  He 
charged  that: 

Millions  of  dollars — fifty  at  the  very 
least — is  the  price  the  navy  is  going  to  pay 
for  refusing  to  confess  publicly  the  failure 
of  Henry  Ford's  Eagle  boat  program  and 
abandon  it. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  called  for  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  Hog  Island  shipyard,  which  has 
cost  over  $60,000,000  and  turned  out 
so  far  only  three  ships.  General  Man- 
ager Piez,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, has  testified  that  the  cost  of 
the  yard  seems  to  him  reasonable  and 
that  the  Shipping  Board  is  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  the  Hog 
Island  yard  by  the  American  Interna- 


tional Corporation,  contractor  for  the 
yard  and  for  the  ships  built  therein. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  advised  a  further  investigation 
and  the  Senate  is  now  trying  to  find  out 
why  the  project  cost  twice  its  original 
estimate,  and  whether  it  was  worth  it. 

Secretary  Baker's  request  that  all 
informal  and  verbal  war  contracts  be 
validated  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  to  include 
only  the  claims  of  manufacturers,  thus 
eliminating  commitments  relating  tc 
real  estate.  A  commission  of  three 
members,  representing  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Justice 
and  business  interests,  will  pass  on  al, 
claims  and  make  awards. 

To  find  out  why  the  Government 
took  over  the  communication  systems 
and  what  is  to  be  the  future  policy  it 
their  control  and  development  was  the 
purpose  of  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Kellogg,  of  Minnesota.  He 
asked  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  to  investigate  the  Govern- 
ment's assumption  of  control  over 
telegraph,  telephone,  marine  cable  and 
radio  systems,  their  future  ownership, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may 
be  permitted  to  consolidate,  their  suffi- 
ciency to  meet  the  requirements  of 
business  in  the  United  States  and  of 
commerce  with  foreign  countries. 

What  Secretary       The  Secretary  of  the 

t^  •  i  ii7  _^  Navy  has  caused 
Daniels  Wants  J    .         ,. 

general        discussion 

and  much  criticism  by  his  statement 
before  Congress  that  if  the  Peace  Con- 
ference should  fail  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  plan  for  disarmament 

Then  it  is  entirely  obvious  to  all  that 
the  Uuited  States,  if  she  is  to  realize  her 
destiny  as  a  leader  of  democratic  impulse, 
if  she  is  to  play  her  proper  part,  as  she. 
hand  in  hand,  with  her  incomparable  allie* 
has  played  it  in  this  war,  in  the  protection 
of  small  nations,  the  preservation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  for  the  world  at 
huge,  must  have  a  navy  that  will  be  as 
powerful  as  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Secretary  Daniels  said  that  he  had 
President  Wilson's  support  of  his  pro- 
gram for  a  bigger  navy  and  that  the 
program  is  essential  to  our  position  on 


t'fiut  7  kompaon 
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the  Monroe   Doctrine  and  to  our  own 

defense.    He 

It  if  the  <    .ii 

fetea  nil.-,  doei  doi   reeult   In   i 

general  agreement    to  pul    an  i 
buililniK   ""    the  ii    nation*    theu 

tin-  I  in  mi -r  bend  her  h  ill 

ut-n.l  her  en  antl 

her  money  t<>  the  ia>k  nt  i  in-  creation 
of  Incomparably    the  gn  ivj    In    the 

•■     Id. 
The    apt-,  iii,-    reeommendatkma    that 
irj    Danieli   urged  included   the 
buildin.  claii  battleships, 

to  coat,  exclusive  of  armor  and  arrna 
ment,  $21,500,000  each;  six  battle 
cruisers,  to  coat,  exclusive  of  armor 
and  arman.ent,  928,500,000  each;  ten 
it  cruisera  to  cost  (7,360,000  each, 
and  130  aniall  craft,  the  character  and 
coat  to  be  determined  later.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  such  a  program  would  p] 
the  United  States  on  the  same  relative 
footing  with  Great  Britain,  giving  this 
country,  with  the  vessels  now  building, 
sixty-two  first  class  battleships,  while 
England  has  sixty-one  at  present  in 
commission. 

As  to  enlistment  in  the  navy,  the  Sec- 
retary said  that  250,000  men  would  be 
required,  of  which  number  60,000  would 
be  assigned  to  the  merchant  vessels. 
Originally  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  asked  for  131,000  men  to  ma.i 
the  vessels  under  its  direction.  By  re- 
ducing the  number  of  enlisted  men  Sec- 
retary Daniels  said  that  he  had  been 
able  to  reduce  his  estimates  for  wages 
from  $579,000,000  to  $211,000,000.  By 
action  of  the  Shipping  Board  on  De- 
cember 13,  the  navy  hereafter  will  be 
required  to  man  only  troopships  to  be 
commissioned  and  those  now  in  the  serv- 
ice. All  cargo  and  steam  ships  to*  be 
commissioned  hereafter  will  be  manned 
by  civilian  crews. 

Increased  pay  was  also  recommended 
for  men  in  the  navy  and  a  new  system 
of  officers'  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
merit  instead  of  seniority. 

The  Congressional  reactions  to  Sec- 
retary Daniels'  speech  were  chiefly 
deprecatory  or  skeptical.  Even  friends 
of  the  Administration  saw  in  it  an  at- 
tempt to  force  a  premature  issue  on  the 
question  of  international  disarmament. 
Less  sympathetic  critics  referred  to  it 
as  an  "ineffectual  bluff,"  an  unfortu- 
nate attempt  at  "twisting  the  lion's 
tail."  The  general  opinion  in  Washing- 
ton seems  to  be  that  Secretary  Daniels 
will  not  be  able  to  put  thru  Congress 
his  three-year  naval  building  program 
at  a  cost  of  $600,000,000  and  that  he  is 
hampering  by  his  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vor President  Wilson's  efforts  to  estab- 
lish firm  international  friendships  with 
the  Allies. 

A  Transport     "^us*  as  -*  was  reacbing 
A  ,         the   port   of   New   York 

Aground         Qn  New  year's  Day  with 

between  two  and  three  thousand 
wounded  soldiers  aboard,  the  troopship 
"Northern  Pacific"  went  aground  at 
Fire  Island  and  could  not  be  got  off. 
An  unusually  heavy  fog  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  ship's  mishap.  The 
waters  near  Fire  Island  offer  at  any 
time  a  difficult  piece  of  navigation, 
since  ships  must  pass  thru  a  compara- 
tively narrow  channel  between  a  sub- 
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merged  sand  bar  and  the  Long  Island 
coast.  The  "Northern  Pacific"  was  mis- 
led by  the  fog  and  went  too  close  in- 
shore. 

When    it  was   proved    impossible   to 
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LINCOLN  IN  LONDON 
The  long-standing  discussion  on  which  statue 
of  Lincoln  should  be  given  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  stand  in  Westminster  has  been 
ended  by  the  British  decision  to  accept  this 
statue  by  St.  Gaudens,  the  orginial  of  which 
stands  in  Chicago.  The  choice  is  based  on  a 
report  presented  by  Howard  Russell  Butler, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, accepted  by  the  Royal  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  in  London.  The  statue  was  originally 
accepted  in  June,  1915,  to  mark  a  century  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  spring  of  1917  the  chairman  of 
the  American  Peace  Centenary  Committee  of- 
fered in  place  of  the  Gaudens  statue  a  figure 
of  Lincoln  by  George  Grey  Barnard,  stating 
that  the  latter  figure  was  a  superior  substitute. 
A  widespread  dispute  followed  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  St.  Gaudens  and  Barnard  statues. 
In  a  referendum  by  readers  of  The  Independent 
the  St.  Gaudens  statue  held  first  place  with 
9820  votes,  and  the  Barnard  statue  came  last 
with  1207  votes.  The  Barnard  statue  has  now 
been  offered  to  the  city  of   Manchester,   England 


i  lie  ship  off  the  sand,  naval  patrol 
boatl  and  the  hospital  ship  "Solace" 
were  sent  to  take  off  the  wounded  men. 
Rain  and  snow,  northwest  winds  and  a 
heavy  sea  made  the  work  particularly 
difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous. 
Twenty-one  hundred  wounded  men — 
all  who  were  able  to  walk  with  crutch- 

or  without — climbed  down  rope  lad- 
ders from  the  sides  of  the  stranded 
ship  to  the  decks  of  small  boats  forty 
I  below,  and  were  thus  taken  into 
New  York  harbor  and  sent  to  nearby 
army  debarkation  hospitals. 

The  small  boats,  difficult  to  manage 
I m  cause  of  the  wind  and  sea,  kept  stag- 
gering into  the  hull  of  the  transport 
and  then  pulling  away  the  length  of 
the  hawser.  It  sometimes  proved  a  tan 
talizing  task  to  juggle  a  man  safely 
from  the  dangling  ladder  to  a  wobbling 
deck.  But  the  soldiers  took  this  supple- 
mentary test  of  their  heroism  in  good 
spirits  and  even  sang  cheerfully  as  they 
crowded  shivering  into  the  patrol  boats 
for  a  cold,  uncomfortable  five-hour 
trip. 

Ashes  to  ashes! 

I  Mist    to    (lust  ! 

If  the  Boche  don't  get  us 
The  navy  must ! 

There  were  two  hundred  "stretcher 
cases"  on  the  "Northern  Pacific,"  and 
these  men,  too  sick  to  sit  up,  were  kept 
on  the  ship  for  a  day  and  a  half.  When 
it  finally  became  evident  that  the 
"Northern  Pacific"  was  in  danger  of 
breaking  up,  these  men  were  lifted  into 
wire  baskets  and  swung  over  the  side 
of  the  ship  into  the  hospital  ship. 

After  everyone  was  off  wrecking 
tugs  were  sent  out  to  try  to  pull  the 
"Northern  Pacific"  into  deep  watera. 
And  when  this  attempt  failed,  the 
transport  was  temporarily  sunk  to  pre- 
vent the  vibration  of  the  waves  from 
breaking  her  up.  This  is  the  second 
trip  from  France  that  the  "Northern 
Pacific"  has  made  bringing  wounded 
soldiers  home. 

Five  Socialists      Congressman   -  elect 

Convicted  Yictor  £  Ber|er  *n* 

four     other     Socialist 

leaders  have  been  found  guilty  by  the 
Federal  Court  in  Chicago  of  violating 
the  espionage  law  by  delivering 
speeches  and  circulating  published  ar- 
ticles with  the  wilful  intent  to  cause 
insubordination,  disloyalty  and  refusal 
of  duty  among  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
interfering  with  the  recruiting  service 
and  enforcement  of  the  selective  draft 
law. 

The  verdict  will,  of  course,  bar  Mr 
Berger  from  Congress.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader. 
The  other  convicted  men  are:  Adolph 
Germer,  secretary  of  the  National  So- 
cialist party;  William  F.  Kruse,  editor 
of  The  Yoting  Socialist;  Irwin  St.  John 
Tucker,  writer  and  speaker;  J.  Louis 
Engdahl,  editor  of  The  American  So- 
cialist. 

All  the  defendants  have  asked  for  a 
new  trial  and  are  now  released  on 
bond.  Their  punishment  on  this  convk 
tion  may  be  from  one  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment,  a  tine  from  $1000  to 
$10,000,  or  both. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AND  HIS  TIMES 


BRAVE  times,  stir- 
ring times,  times 
big  with  promise  of 
a  new  age  filled 
with  a  more  generous  con- 
ception of  the  rights  of 
man  and  a  richer  measure 
of  human  sympathy  and 
justice.  Such  were  the 
times  of  Roosevelt.  When 
the  Great  War  came  to 
turn  the  page  and  to  write 
a  new  chapter  heading  in 
the  history  of  the  American 
people,  much  that  was  defi- 
uite  and  irrevocable  had 
been  achieved.  A  deal  of 
new  machinery  for  the  use 
of  the  people  in  their  proper 
business  of  governing  them- 
selves had  been  set  up  and 
put  smoothly  into  opera- 
tion. The  right  and  duty  of 
the  people  thru  their  gov- 
ernment to  take  a  hand  in 
the  control  of  private  busi- 
ness for  the  protection  of 
the  well-being  of  the  weak 
individual  in  his  relations 
with  powerful  aggregations 
of  wealth  had  been  once  for 
all  established.  The  superi- 
ority of  human  rights  to 
the  rights  of  property  had 
been  burned  deep  into  the 
common  consciousness  and 
written  indelibly  on  the 
statute  book  and  the  tablets 
of  judicial  decision.  Democ- 
racy had  been  transformed 
from  an  obsolescent  word 
into  a  dynamic  reality.  The 
times  had  proved  to  be  for 
the  American  people  not 
merely  a  period  of  awaken- 
ing to  the  demands  of  their 
own  future  development,  but 
the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy which  was  to  be 
thrust  upon  them  by  the 
arch  enemy  of  human  rights. 
Bo  much  for  the  times. 
What  of  the  man  himself?  Where  lay 
the  secret  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  ef- 
iveness  as  a  leader  in  this  renas- 
,r  democracy? 

was  fourfold. 

t,  he  believed    in   ;i   -;U:rnly  moral 

■tandard  of  eondnct.  B  ri^ht  and 

wronj<  is  wrong.  It  doee  not  make  wrong 

ay  that  it  is  done  in  defi 
of   property,   on    '  hand,   or,   on 

<-r,  done  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

He  mm  e  put  it  this  way: 

"Certain      r<-',r  of     labor 

-al  -i    me   and    [fl   the   COOT  '•   Of  a 

told    me 

yarded  n  the  friend 

of  labor.'  I   an  irered  that  I  certainly 

was,  and  that  f   would  do  everything 

rer  for  the  laboring  man 

•  ■  anything  thai   u  a 

o  the  b 
i  nil  do  I  h  ng  i  can  do 


BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 

The  Associate  Editor  of  The  Independent,  Mr.  Harold  How- 
land,  who  is  overseas  as  a  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Italy,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  editorial  work  for 
many  years  and  was  a  delegate  to  both  the  national  conven- 
tions which  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Yale  University  Press  of  New  Haven  for 
the  privilege  of  publishing  this  article,  which  forms  part  of  a 
forthcoming  volume  on  "Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Times" 
in  "The  Chronicles  of  America"  series,  now  being  published 


"Both  life  and  death  are  parts  of  the  name  Oreat  Adventure." — 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

thing  that  is  wrong."  At  another  time 
he  said,  "We  are  not  for  the  poor  man 
as  such,  nor  for  the  rich  man  as  such. 
We  are  for  «very  man,  rich  or  poor, 
provided  he  acts  justly  and  fairly  by 
his  fellows,  and  if  he  so  acts  the  Gov- 
ernment must  do  all  it  can  to  see  that 

I   much   as   he   doei   no  wrong,  so  he 

ill  suffer  no  wron^." 

His  solution  for  the  problem!  of  the 
national  life  was  not  economic,  not  po- 
litical,   not    social,    not    scientific,    not 

I  fangled — just  old-fa ihioned  and 
starkly  moral.  "What  as  a  nation  we 
Deed  in  to  stand  hy  the  eternal,  immu- 
table   principle!    Of    ri^ht,    and    decency, 

the  principle  of  fair  dealing  m  between 
man  and  man,  the  principle!  thai  teach 

us  i  rd    virtue    with    respect    and 

vice   with   abhorrence   wherever  either 

the    virt,  je    or    the    riC!    may    be    found." 

.ndly,    be     believed    in    democracy. 

Hi    believed  in  it.  not  In  any  theoretical, 


doctrinaire  fashion,  but  with 
peculiar  concreteness  and 
directness.  "There  is  just 
one  safe  motto  for  Ameri- 
cans to  act  upon,"  he  said. 
"That  is,  the  motto  of  all 
men  up;  not  some  men 
down."  He  believed  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  be- 
cause he  knew  the  people, 
liked  them,  believed  in 
them  and  was  convinced  of 
their  essential  soundness. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  got 
into  close  touch  with  the 
common  people — cow-punch- 
ers, miners,  railway  train- 
men, farmers,  mothers  of 
families,  tenement  dwellers 
— all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  showed  them 
with  a  frankness  that  was 
naive  and  compelling  how 
much  he  liked  them  and 
how  much  confidence  he  had 
in  them.  It  was  the  same 
kind  of  interest  and  liking 
he  had  for  the  men  and 
women  of  more  sheltered 
and  easeful  life — not  based 
on  external  and  accidental 
conditions,  but  on  the  es- 
sential humanity  in  them. 
Such  an  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  toward  his  fel- 
low-men could  only  charac- 
terize a  democrat.  In  his 
democracy  there  was  no 
room  for  class  feeling: 
"Distrust  more  than  any 
other  man  in  this  republic 
the  man  who  would  try  to 
teach  Americans  to  substi- 
tute loyalty  to  any  class 
for  loyalty  to  the  whole 
American  people.  Republics 
have  flourished  before  now, 
and  have  fallen;  and  they 
have  usually  fallen  because 
there  arose  within  them 
parties  that  represented 
either  the  unscrupulous  rich 
or  the  unscrupulous  poor, 
and  that  persuaded  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  substitute 
loyalty  to  the  one  class  for  loyalty  to 
the   people   as   a   whole." 

Thirdly  he  laid  a  compelling  em- 
phasis upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  citizen  as  the  primary  con- 
dition of  national  progress.  "Never  for- 
get," he  said,  "that  law  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  law,  important  tho  they 
arc,  must  always  occupy  a  wholly  sec- 
ondary place  as  compared  with  the 
character  of  the  average  citizen  him- 
II"  lie  knew,  what  some  less  prac- 
tically minded  men  seem  to  forget  if 
they  ever  fully  realized,  that  "the  pen 
pie"  is  made  up  of  just  people,  and 
that  the  level  of  virtue  In  "the  people" 

can     never,     by     any     marie,     black     or 

white,  be  made  to  rise  higher  than  the 
individual  character!  whoie  sum  it  li. 

"What,  we  care    for  most,   is   the  char- 
acter of  the  average  man;  for  we  be 
lieve  that  If  the  average  of  character 
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itly 
h,    if    I  qualil 

•nuke  bin  worth]  in 

and  Hi  hi-  tide, 

n  whuh  tit  bin 

-  in  the 

ual  e\  .    h  is  th 

■<ur    Individual    citizenship, 

here    la    literally    00    bight    of    triumph 

ittainable    In    this    va  trinent 

rnment    by,    of,    and 
jeople." 

merit  of"  character  in  the 
ndividual  COUld,  in  bil  simple,  straight- 
.o-the-bull  i«w,   bt   attained  only 

•hru  work:   "1  don't  pity  any  man  who 
■i  hard   work  worth  doing.   I  admire 
nm.    I    pity    the    creature    who    doesn't 
work,    at    whichever    end    of   the   social 

■  e  he  may  regard  himself  as  being. 
The  law  of  worthy  work  well  done  is 
:he    law    of    successful    American    life. 

.  The  work  is  what  counts,  and  if 
i  man  does  his  work  well  and  it  is 
worth  doing,  then  it  matters  but  little 
n  which  line  that  work  is  done;  the 
nan  is  a  good  American  citizen.  If  he 
Joes  his  work  in  slipshod  fashion,  then, 
ao  matter  what  kind  of  work  it  is,  he 
*  a  poor  American  citizen." 

He  demanded  for  each  man  that  he 
'be  given  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff 
that  is  in  him."  He  demanded  of  each 
man  that  he  show  the  stuff  that  is  in 
him.  He  proposed  to  judge  every  man 
by  that  standard;  by  that  standard  he 
offered  himself  to  be  judged. 

Lastly,  he  held  to  the  golden  middle 
course,  not  tepidly  or  timorously,   but 
with  the  zeal  and 
the  conviction   of 

■  crusader.  He 
was  a  middle-of- 
:he-road  man,  not 
because  he  was 
a  n  w  i  1 1  i  n  g  or 
afraid  to  commit 
himself  to  the  po- 
aiaon  on  either 
«ide,  but  because 
he  found  the  way 
to  truth  to  lie 
Tiidway  of  the 
:wo  extremes.  He 
was  a  zealot  and 
a  fighter  for 
truth,  justice  and 
righteousness.  He 
found  no  monop- 
jly  of  any  one  of 
:hese  precious 
possessions  in  the 
camp  of  the  ex- 
tremists on  either 
tide. 

"We  can  just  as 
little  afford  to  fol- 
low the  doctrinaires  of  an  extreme  in- 
dividualism," he  said  in  his  famous  ad- 
dress at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  "as  the 
doctrinaires  of  an  extreme  socialism. 
Individual  initiative,  so  far  from  be- 
ing discouraged,  should  be  stimulated; 
and  yet  we  should  remember  that,  as 
society  develops  and  grows  more  com- 
plex, we  continually  find  that  things, 
which  once  it  was  desirable  to  leave  to 
individual  initiative,  can,  under  the 
changed  conditions,  be  performed  with 
better  results  by  common  effort.   It    is 


quite  Impossible,  and  equally  ui. 

hie,  to  draw  In  theory  a  hard  and  fait 

line   which   shall   always  divide   the   two 

tin  and  again  in  hi  made 

while    li  President    and    alter    ip 

pean  this  de  in :  "  i  hia  Govern 

merit  is  not  and  never  shall  be  govern- 
ment  by   a   plutocracy.    Thii    Govt 

merit   la   not  and   never  shall   lie  govern- 
merit  by  a  mob."  Now  there  were  plenty 
of     partisans     of     property     who     u 
idy    to    predict   the   danger   of   mob 

rule;  and  there  Wert-  plenty  of  par- 
tizans  of  popular  rights  who  were 
equally  ready  to  inveigh  against  the 
dangers  of  plutocracy.  Hut  few  of  the 
former  would  admit  any  peril  in  the 
direction  of  plutocracy,  and  few  of  the 
latter  would  admit  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  mob  rule.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
distinction  was  that  he  could  see  both 
dangers  with  an  equal  eye,  and  that 
he  set  his  face  like  flint  against  them 
both  impartially.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence extremists  on  both  sides  ac- 
cused him  of  improper  sympathy  with 
the  other — but  in  neither  case  was  it 
true. 

There  were  two  fields,  in  particular, 
in  which  this  faculty  of  his,  of  finding 
the  truth  midway  between  the  poles  of 
ultra-partizanship,  gave  power  and  ef- 
fect to  his  leadership.  They  were  the 
fields  of  the  business  problem  and  the 
industrial  problem.  In  regard  to  the 
first  a  characteristic  saying  of  his  was: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  in  dealing  with 
.  .  .  the  group  of  problems  which  come 


In   regard  to  the  second   he  took  this 

111   position!   "Both  kinds  of  fed- 

ttion,  capitalistic  ami  labor,  can  do 

much    good,    and    as    a    necessary    corol- 
lary they  can  both  do  evil  .  .  .  Each 
must  refrain  from  arbitrary  or  tyran 
nous    interference   with   the   rights  of 
others,   Organised   capital   and  organ 

ised  labor  alike  should  remember  that 
in  the  long  run  the  interest  of  each 
must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
interest    of    the    general    public.    .    . 

I  i  y  employer,  every  wage-worker. 
must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his 
right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  prop 
erty  or  his  labor  so  long  as  he  does  not 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  em 
ployer  and  employee  alike  should  en- 
deavor to  appreciate  each  the  view- 
point of  the  other  and  the  sure  disas- 
ter that  will  come  upon  both  in  the 
long  run  if  either  grows  to  take  a* 
habitual  an  attitude  of  sour  hostility 
and  distrust  toward  the  other." 

This  was  the  fourfold  structure  of 
his  creed:  righteousness,  democracy, 
individual  character,  and  the  true  bal- 
ance between  opposing  forces.  This 
was  the  creed  that  he  taught  and 
preached.  These  were  the  principles 
that  he  put  into  practice  with  the  same 
intensity  and  simplicity  with  which  he 
preached  them.  It  was  a  good  creed: 
it  was  the  creed  that  the  times  needed. 
It  was  proved  in  the  popular  response 
that  it  met  as  he  set  it  before  the  peo- 
ple in  reiterated  word  and  cumulative 
action.  It  made  its  deep  impress  on  the 
age   in  which  he 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  European  tour  which  followed  his  African 
expedition  of  1908-10,  talking  with  Mr.  William  Bailey  Howland,  late  president  of  the 
Independent  Corporation.  The  two  men  were  friends  for  many  years  and  it  was  Mr. 
Hoicland  icho  arranged  the  lecture  tour  in  this  country  which  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
reception  in  the  capitals  of  Italy,  England,  France,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Holland,  the 
most  notable  honor  ever  accorded  a  private  citizen 

into  our  minds  when  we  think  of  the 
trusts  we  have  two  classes  of  our 
fellow-citizens  whom  we  have  to  con- 
vert or  override.  One  is  composed  of 
those  men  who  refuse  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  action  necessary  at  all. 
The  other  is  composed  of  those  men 
who  advocate  some  action  so  extreme, 
so  foolish,  that  it  would  either  be  en- 
tirely non-effective,  or,  if  effective, 
would  be  so  only  by  destroying  every- 
thing, good  and  bad,  connected  with 
our   industrial   development." 


fought  and  led. 

•Behind    this 
good      creed     he 
put    the     driving 
power  of  his  ex- 
uberant    person- 
ality.   His    motto 
was    "Spend    and 
be      spent."      He 
spent  himself  for 
the  common  good 
and  for  the  right 
as  God  gave  him 
to   see    the    right 
with     the     fierce 
joy  that  only  the 
selfless       warrior 
in     a     righteous 
cause   can   know. 
It  is  a  curious- 
ly    ironical     cir- 
cumstance   that 
Theodore    Roose- 
velt has  the  rep- 
utation among  a 
considerable  por- 
tion     of      the 
American    people    of    being,    interna- 
tionally   speaking,    a    blustering,    bel- 
ligerent   bully    of    a    fellow,    always 
looking  for  a  fight  for  his  country.  For 
the  facts  of  his  two  administrations  are 
quite  otherwise.  Perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous  of   his   epigrammatic   sayings    is 
"Walk  softly   and  carry  a  big  stick." 
The  public  with  its  instinctive   prefer- 
ence of  the  dramatic  over  the  signifi- 
cant   promptly    seized    upon    the    "big 
stick"  half  of  the  aphorism  and  ignored 
the  other  half.     [Continued  on  SUfl 
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THE  FIGHTING 
ROOSEVELTS 


LIEUT.-COL.  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT,   JR. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt's  eldest  son 
tins  gassed  and  wounded  last  July 
near  Soissons,  received  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  for  conspicuous  bravery 
under  fire  and  is  now  with  the  26th 
Infantry  near  Coblenz  in  Germany 
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CAPT.  ARCHIE  ROOSEVELT 

.4s  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  battle 
of  Toul  he  led  his  men  in  a  gallant 
charge  that  won  the  personal  rec- 
ommendation of  General  Pershing 
for  his  promotion  to  captain.  Tie 
was  gassed  and  so  seriously  wound- 
ed   that    he    was    invalided    home 
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WHEAT,  it  seems,  has  the 
Government  cornered.  The 
farmer  is  about  to  have  his 
day,  and  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration which,  all  thru  the  war  months 
has  pleaded  "Save  Wheat,"  is  likely 
Boon  to  shout  from  the  housetops  and 
from  the  billboards  thruout  the  land, 
"Eat  Wheat!  Eat  it  in  soups,  use  it  in 
flour,  use  it  in  every  possible  way." 

Wheat,  in  a  word,  is  now  the  most 
plentiful  food  in  the  world.  Argentine 
has  a  supply  that  has  been  accumulat- 
ing thru  more  than  three  years.  Aus- 
tralia likewise.  India  has  its  hoard  ac- 
cumulated for  want  of  ships  to  remove 
it.  And  now  the  United  States  promises 
a  tremendous  crop. 

But  let  us  get  at  the  figures: 
In  the  United  States  we  had  a  crop 
this  year  of  about  915,000,000  bushels. 
The  need  for  seed,  which  in  a  general 
way  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent,  is 
100,000,000  bushels.  At  the  rate  we 
have  been  consuming  flour — a  rate  very 
much  below  the  pre-war  normal  con- 
sumption, we  shall  likely  use  about 
450,000,000  bushels  in  this  country. 
We  were  down  to  a  basis  of  400,000,000 
bushels  in  November,  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  we  shall  increase  our  annual 
consumption  much  over  450,000,000 
bushels.  That  leaves  360,000,000  for 
export.  Up  to  the  end  of  November  we 
had  exported  approximately  100,000,- 
000  bushels  as  wheat  and  flour.  The 
Government  has  now  bought  for  ex- 
port 65,000,000  bushels.  That  leaves 
about  200,000,000  more  for  export. 
And  the  years  have  gone  when  the 
United  States  has  the  only  world  sup- 
ply. It  has  not  been  possible  to  get 
wheat  to  Europe  except  from  America. 
The  result  is  that  the  Australian  and 
Argentine  and  other  lesser  crops  ac- 
cumulated, and  now  Europe,  and  even 
the  United  States,  is  beginning  to  draw 
on  those  accumulated  crops.  The  with- 
drawals are  not  large  as  yet,  because 
the  world  supply  of  ships  is  only  now 
going  thru  the  process  of  re-allocation 
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that  has  come  with  peace.  So  it  looks 
as  if  this  year  America  will  have  a  sur- 
plus without  taking  into  consideration 
at  all  the  coming  crop.  That  is  why  it 
now  seems  likely  that  before  long,  in- 
stead of  urging  people  to  conserve 
wheat,  the  Government  will  have  to  beg 
the  people  to  eat  wheat. 

We  have  a  surplus  from  this  year's 
wheat  crop — a  big  surplus,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  1918  crop,  with 
one  exception,  was  the  biggest  in   the 


AN  AVALAN 


BY  A  GRj 


history  of  the  country.  Now  comes  the 
forecast  for  1919.  There  is  winter  wheat 
on  49,027,000  acres,  this  forecast 
shows.  Last  year  we  had  42,301,000 
acres,  so  the  increase  this  year  in  crop 
acreage  is  15.9  per  cent.  The  condition 
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'It  looks  as  if  this  year  Atnerii-a   will  have  a  surolus  of  wheat  and  that  before  loni),  instead  i 
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equipment  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Four  ships  can  he  loaded  from  it  at  the  same  time 


OF  WHEAT 

1RATOR 

this  year  is  98.5  perfect.  A  year  ago 
at  this  time  it  was  only  79.3.  The  aver- 
age for  the  last  ten  years  is  88.2.  The 
forecast  for  1919  indicates  that  the 
yield  per  acre  will  be  about  15.5  bush- 
els, and  the  yield  for  49,027,000  acres, 


therefore,  figures  out  to  about  750,- 
000,000  bushels. 

That  750,000,000  bushels  is  in— it  is 
planted — which  is  the  best  indication 
in  the  world  that  the  farmer  knows 
that  wheat  is  the  crop  on  which  he  is 
assured  the  maximum  profit. 

Now,  considering  that  wheat  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  to  sell  at 
more  than  double  the  normal  price  until 
May,  1920,  what  is  the  farmer  going 
to  do  next  spring? 


'•on.     the     fJoi  rrnmtnt     vaII     h»u     thi     /,"//,/>     In    v*<     wheat    in    <■,  try    jionnihle    way" 


Undoubtedly,  if  the  cold  should  nip 
his  winter  planting,  he  will  replant  it 
in  the  spring.  And  whether  the  cold 
nips  the  winter  crop  or  not,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  every  farmer 
who  has  any  available  acreage  will  not 
plant  spring  wheat. 

Now,  in  normal  times  farmers  do  not 
try  to  grow  spring  wheat  in  warm  sec- 
tions such  as  New  York  and  the  Eastern 
States,  because  this  spring  wheat  is  not 
the  hard,  flinty  kind  grown  in  the  West; 
but  the  Government  guarantee  does  not 
make  any  differentiation  between  kinds. 
Wheat  is  wheat!  On  that  basis,  it  is 
figured  by  experts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration that  the  probable  1919 
crop  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
1,250,000,000  bushels. 

Next  year,  the  experts  of  the  Food 
Administration  estimate,  consumption 
may  figure  up  to  550,000,000  bushels— 
if  people  are  told  often  enough  "Eat 
Wheat."  But  if  they  consume  550,000,- 
000  bushels,  there  will  still  be  a  sur- 
plus of  600,000,000  bushels.  The  pre- 
sumption of  some  experts  is  that  this 
surplus,  discounting  the  percentage 
necessary  for  seed  (about  10  per  cent), 
will  be  exported,  either  as  wheat  or  as 
flour;  but  it  is  clear  that  we  will  not 
export  anything  like  600,000,000  bush- 
els when  3:5:3,000,000  was  the  most  that 
we  exported  when  all  the  other  markets 
of  the  world  were  cut  off.  And  ship  ton- 
nage is  becoming  available  very  rap- 
idly. 

As  regards  next  year,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  two  angles,  first  the  physical 
handling  of  the  wheat;  the  other  the 
price. 

Now,  in  the  physical  handling,  we 
have  this  billion  and  a  quarter  crop. 
Wi'  have  a  total  theoretical  elevator 
capacity  in  the  country  of  a  billion 
bushels,  but  in  actual  storage  space 
there  is  not  nearly  room  for  a  billion 
bushels.  All  the  theoretical  space  clearly 
cannol     be      [Continued    on    paffe    97 
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parallelism  may  in  fact  he  car- 
ried farther.  While  those  who  should 
have  been  alert  to  understand  the  real 
intent  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment  and  to  prepare  to  meet  attack 
were  wretchedly  failing  either  to  un- 
derstand or  to  prepare,  Herman  agents 
were  unscrupulously  active  thruout  the 
world  and  the  philosophers  of  pacifism, 
innocently  ignorant  of  the  facts  of 
life  as  twittering  birds  in  a  nest,  were 
aiding  and  abetting  the  militarism 
they  professed  to  abhor.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  agents  of  the  social 
revolution  are  at  work  in  every  town 
and  every  rural  neighborhood  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  sentimental  school  of  human- 
itarianism  are  effectively  aiding  them 
to  make  converts. 

In  the  babble  of  voices  the  plain 
man  gets  confused  just  as*  the  plain 
man  was  confused  in  the  United  States 
between  1914  and  1917.  He  had  been 
taught  the  tradition  of  British  arro- 
gance and  aggression  and  did  not  doubt 
that  Germany  had  a  grievance  against 
British  maritime  power  as  the  Ameri- 
can Colonists  had  against  British  tax- 
ing power  over  Americans  unrepresent- 
ed in  Parliament.  For  many  years  this 
same  plain  man  has  been  taught  that 
he  is  a  victim  of  the  money  power  and 
the  trusts,  that  his  modest  income  is 
depleted  by  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
benefit  of  profiteers,  and  that  political 
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democracy  DM  10  fur  failed  to  demo- 
ii/.e  IndUltria]  relations  IK-  is 
.  ly,  therefore,  to  believe  that  tli 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  essential  justice 
in  the  demands  of  the  social  radicals 
under  whatever  name  or  form  they  may 
be  organized.  He  does  not  believe  in 
violence,  and  yet  he  extenuates  it  when 
it  is  directed  against  oppression  and 
exploitation. 

As  the  event  proved,  it  was  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  convince  the  plain 
man  that  Germany  was  the  aggressor 
and  that  civilization  was  in  danger 
when  the  facts  were  presented  to  him 
and  his  mind  had  something  substan- 
tial to  go  on.  It  should  not  be  difficult 
now  to  convince  him  by  a  similar  pres- 
entation of  substantiated  facts  that 
Bolshevism  is  a  criminalist  movement, 
and  that  civilization  is  imperiled  by  it 
as  certainly  as  it  was  imperiled  by 
German  absolutism.  There  is  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  beginning  the  educational 
preparedness  to  meet  the  danger. 

Bolshevism  is  not  democracy;  it  is 
not  socialism;  it  is  not  cooperative  com- 
munism; it  is  not  even  philosophical 
anarchism.  The  assertion  of  its  defend- 
ers in  the  radical  press  that  it  has  been 
misrepresented  is  true  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  misrepresented  it 
by  painting  it  as  a  hopeful  popular 
movement  to  increase  human  freedom 
and  happiness. 

Bolshevism  is  a  massing  and  turmoil 
of  the  criminal  elements  of  society  let 
out  of  jail  and  on  the  loose.  So  far  as 
Russia  is  concerned  the  nucleus  of  the 
Bolshevik  aggregation  is  the  prison 
population  that  was  insanely  given  its 
freedom  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rus- 
sian  revolution   when   the  constitution- 


alists   were    in    command    of 
i  he   siio., lu.n  and   by    wisdom 
and  iiimness  might  have  con- 
trolled it.  Most  active  among 
i be    dominating   spirits   organizing   the 
minal    crowd    have    been    men    who 
aped     from     Russian    and    Siberian 
prisons  to  New  York  and  who  promptly 
returned   to  Petrograd   as  soon  as  am 
nesty  for  such  as  they  was  proclaimed 
With  our  usual  idealization  without  in- 
vestigation we  have  assumed  that  these 
men  were  political  offenders  entitled  to 
sympathy.     According     to     their     own 
boastful  statements,  some  of  which  an 
in  our  possession,  a  large  majority  of 
them    had    been    condemned    for    other 
than  political  crimes. 

The  creed  of  Bolshevism  is  simple 
and  admirably  suited  to  the  Bolshevist 
purpose.  It  is  all  contained  in  three 
articles,  (1)  steal  from  those  who  have 
stolen,  (2)  kill  those  who  resist,  (3i 
punish  no  one  for  crime.  The  first  of 
these  articles  appeals  to  impoverished 
men  and  women  smarting  under  injus 
tice.  They  know  that  they  have  been 
robbed,  exploited  and  tyrannized  over 
Why  should  they  not  take  back  what, 
as  they  believe,  has  wrongfully  been 
taken  from  them?  The  second  article 
appeals  to  those  who  have  risked  their 
lives  in  revolutionary  movements.  With 
a  price  on  their  own  heads,  why  should 
not  they,  themselves,  do  some  of  the 
killing?  It  is  the  third  article  that 
makes  the  other  two  dangerous,  because 
it  is  this  article  that  is  subscribed  to 
by  millions  of  men  and  women  of  the 
sentimentalist  humanitarian  cult  thru 
out  the  civilized  world,  who  believe  and 
teach  that  all  punishment  is  un- 
christian, that  it  only  hardens  the 
criminal  nature,  and  that  the  only  rad- 
ical cure  for  criminality  is  found  in 
forgiveness.  This  doctrine  is  playing 
the  same  dang-    [Continued  on  page  97 
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A  group  of  Bolsheviki  prisoners  who  have  been  Drought  to  headquarters    by   American    soldiers   fighting    with    the     Ulies    in    Siberia 
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TELLING  TALES 
OUT  OF  WAR 

While  the  fighting  was  still 
going  on  censorship  care- 
fully supprest  these  tvco 
secrets  of  British  progress 
in  tear  equipment.  The 
ship  above,  for  instance, 
tamed  the  nickname  "flush 
tihip,"  because  people  be- 
gan to  get  an  inkling  that 
nome  new  invention  w.as 
heing  used,  successfully  on 
her,  and  no  one  could  find 
r>ut  what  it  was.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  permissible  to  ex- 
plain that  the  "Hush"  in- 
dention was  a  platform  for 
launching  g  seaplane.  The 
olane  at  the  left  of  II,  <■ 
photograph  is  being  got 
ready  for  a  flight.  It  tctU 
*>e  propelled  down  the  run- 
way to  the  tip  of  the 
guns  where  its  flight  begins 
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A  NEGRO  DOUGHBOY'S  GREETING  PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   REPLY 

Badly  "mussed  up"  in  recent  fighting  this  American  soldier  left  All  along  the  route  of  his  first  drive  thru  Paris  with  the  Presidem 

the  hospital  in  Paris  to  get  a  good  vantage  point  on  a  street  lamp-  of   France   the   President   of   the    United   States   was   kept   busy 

post   from   which   he   could   cheer   his   President   as   he   went    by  acknoicledging     the     many     friendly     greetings     of     the     crowds 
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A  STRANDED  TROOPSHIP 

It  was  on  New  Year's  Day  that  the  "Northern  Pacific,"  bringing  home  over 
two  thousand  wounded  soldiers,  toent  aground  in  a  fog  on  the  Long  Island 
coast  outside  New  York  harbor.  The  ship  could  not  be  moved  and  the  men 
hud  to  be  taken  off  in  small  coast  patrol  boats 
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THE   BREAKING  WAVF.H  DASHED  HIGH  ON  THE   "NORTHERN   PACIFIC"  AGROUND  <>n   FIRE  ISLAND 
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and    l.urkin   was  half 
it,     half     opti 
mist    Caleb  l: 
■        little,        dried  ii|i 
>iort  of  man,   v\  ith  an 
outlook     OB     1  i  f  ■  - 
uanmv         as         his 
shoulders       and       aa 
dark      as     his      skin 
Tom    I.arkiu    was    a 
big.   overflowing   per- 
sonality,    radiant 
with  health  and  high 
spirits,   broad  in  outlook  as   the  sea,  brave 
as  the  wind,  hopeful  as  the  dawn. 

Personally  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 
But  in  their  official  viewpoint  they  were  as 
far  apart  as  the  Sahara  Desert  and  the 
M  wiaaippj  River.  Root,  being  older  and 
wealthier,  was  senior  partner.  So  Larkin 
had  to  tight  for  all  he  got.  Being  an  op- 
timist, he  was  the  better  fighter  of  the  two, 
as  we  shall  see   presently. 

The  partners  conducted  a  business  house 
that  supplied  certain  products  to  the  trade. 
Located  in  a  small  town,  far  from  the  cen- 
ters of  business  competition  and  the  evo- 
lution created  by  competition,  they  had 
fallen  behind  in  their  methods  of  handling 
business  routine.  Larkin  for  years  had  felt 
this  keenly.  But  Root  stuck  to  the  old- 
fashioned  ways,  and  there  was  no  budging 
him  from  the  beaten  track. 

Then  the  war  came,  and  with  it  a  com- 
plete change  of  business  conditions.  Prices 
were  regulated,  costs  were  increased,  ma- 
terials were  reduced,  shipments  were  de- 
layed, men  were  drafted,  women  and  boys 
had  to  do  most  of  the  work. 

The  office  routine  was  demoralized.  The 
advertising,  mailing,  bookkeeping  and  other 
departments  were  all  shot  to  pieces  with 
blunders  and   delays. 

Late  one  night,  after  going  thru  the 
books,  they  wrestled  with  the  problem. 
Here  the  fight  began.  "We  must  retrench." 
declared  the  senior  partner.  "The  only  way 
to  prevent  bankruptcy  is  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses. I  think  we  should  call  in  Williams 
from  the  road,  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
office." 

The  junior  partner  questioned  this  move. 
"Williams  is  our  star  salesman.  The  others 
on  the  road  are  all  new.  They  need  his 
example  and  influence,  we  need  the  profits 
he  turns  in." 

Root  smiled  a  bitter  smile.  "Why  fool 
ourselves  with  hopes  of  large  sales  when 
we  can't  handle  right  the  business  we  do 
get?  We  can  make  Williams  office  mana- 
ger and  save  our  endless  worry  over  office 
matters  now  going  wrong." 

Larkin  protested.  "Give  me  a  week  to 
figure  on  the  whole  problem.  If  we  can't 
find  a  better  solution,  I'll  agree  to  the  plan 
you  suggest."  Root  grumbled.  "One  week 
— no  more."  and  reached  for  his  hat. 

Larkin   caught   the  midnight  train   to   the 
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office    is    equipt    with    a    dictaphone    to    save    time    and    expense 

nearest  large  city.  Next  day  he  spent  with 
a  noted  business  counsellor  and  efficiency 
engineer.  The  fee  was  $100  a  day,  but 
Larkin  was  convinced  that  the  man  he  saw 
could  deliver  the  goods.  In  three  days  Lar- 
kin was  back,  with  a  plan  in  his  pocket. 

"We  can  save  money,  save  Williams  and 
save  ourselves  by  a  very  simple  and  easy 
method.  For  half  the  yearly  salary  Wil- 
liams would  expect,  we  can  put  in  a  modern 
set  of  office  machines  that  will  do  75  per 
cent  of  our  routine  work,  do  it  without  an 
error,  do  it  from  two  to  five  times  as  fast 
as  our  employees  now  take  for  their  hand- 
operated  system.  And  tho  our  payroll  will 
be  less,  the  salaries  may  be  larger,  making 
everybody  better  satisfied." 

"Huh !"  interrupted  Root,  "you  expect 
me  to  believe  a  miracle  will  happen  right 
before  my  eyes,  do  you?  Well,  it  won't, 
and  you're  wasting  time  figuring  on  such  a 
possibility." 

"Of  course  I  knew  you  would  demand 
proof,"  smiled  Larkin — "so  I  just  brought 
it  along.  We  have  here  Exhibits  A.  B  and 
C.  First  in  Exhibit  A  a  complete  statement 
of  average  costs — from  hundreds  of  offices 
in  the  United  States — of  routine  opera- 
tions such  as  counting,  sorting,  folding, 
stamping,  sealing,  addressing,  billing,  book- 
keeping,   adding,    estimating,    copying,    cost 
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Machines  that  sort  cards  punched  with  tiny 
holes  to  indicate  certain  information,  turn 
them     out    at     the    rate    of    850    a     minute 
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i  in  over,"  grudging 

ly         a  -nihil  t   h  » 

senior  partner,  "bui 

I     won'l     promise     to 

be    convinced.    S"oui 

Exhibit     B,     as     yon 

call    il,   was  of  COUrSe 
furnished        by        the 
dealers    or    innnufac 
turers  of   these   won 
der-working  ma 

chines.  They  want  to 

sell  machines,  and  I 
wouldn't  trust  their 
machines  or  their 
Inures. 

Larkin    said    noth 
ing,    for    he    held    in 
his     pocket     Exhibi; 
C,    which    would    ui 
terly    sweep    away    the    last    objection.    So 
Root   spent   a   silent   half  hour,   comparing 
the  cost  sheets. 

But  the  senior  partner  still  had  his 
doubts.  "Where  did  you  get  these  facts?" 
he  queried.  "How  do  you  know  they  are 
impartial  and  reliable?"  Forthwith  Larkin 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  papers 
on  which  the  label  "Exhibit  C"  boldly  stood 
out.  "We  have  here,"  he  replied,  "attested 
copies  of  statements  regarding  the  use  of 
office  machines  from  officials  of  the  lead 
ing  business  and  professional  concerns  of 
the  United  States.  They  don't  lie.  And 
they  aren't  fools." 

The  senior  partner  read  as  follows.  (We 
condense  the  statements  a  little,  but  can 
vouch  for  their  accuracy  because  we  know 
the  names  of  the  firms  using  these  machines 
and  also  the  names  of  the  manufacturers 
selling  them.) 

An  official  of  the  largest  merchandising 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world  wrote 
thus:  "We  sell  over  $150,000,000  worth 
of  goods  a  year.  We  don't  employ  a  single 
salesman.  We  handle  the  entire  business 
from  a  mailing  list  of  6.000,000  handled  by 
a  modern  system  of  addressing  machines 
one  of  which  is  capable  of  printing  400<> 
addresses  per  hour." 

Another  statement  from  a  smelting  ami 
refining    company:    "Where    formerly    our 
mailing  list  requirements   kept   five   people 
steadily    employed    addressing    market    re 
ports  and  literature  sent  to  customers,  we 
are  now  able  to  accomplish   this  same   re 
suit   with   one   employee.   The   machine   in 
stalled  a  few  mouths  ago  has  given  us  such 
eminent  satisfaction  in  the  handling  of  our 
mailing  list  that  we  have  been   wondering 
how  we  got  along  for  so  many  years  with 
out  it." 

From    the    secretary    of   a    national    fra 
ternal  organization  :  "Where  before  it  took 
hours   to   do   my   work,   now   it   is   a   matter 
of  only  a  few   minutes.   The  machine   Is   - 
easy    to    operate    that    my    little    boy    live 
years  old  gets  out  my  list  each  month." 

From  a  lumber  company  :  "We  use  i 
machine  for  getting  out  circular  letters 
report  blanks,  price  lists,  shipping  tickets, 
scale  cards  ami  stock  sheets.  It  has  saved 
its  cost  a  dozen  times." 

From    an    automobile    supply     comp 
"A    single   duplicating   machine   his    printed 
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over  a  million  copies  of  one  of  our  com- 
mercial publications — and  saved  us  more 
than  $1000." 

From  a  large  ink  manufacturing  com- 
pany :  "Our  adding  machine  has  stood  the 
test  of  ten  years  of  service.  Two  of  them 
have  gone  the  whole  route  without  re- 
pairs. We  started  with  one  machine.  Now 
we  have  six." 

From  a  big  publishing  house :  "The 
mailing  machine  used  by  us  does  with  one 
girl  the  mailing  work  of  eight  or  ten.  It 
seals,  stamps  and  counts  250  letters  a 
minute  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  1000.  It 
handles  any  envelope  or  circular.  It  guards 
against  loss  of  stamps  by  theft  or  mutila- 
tion. It  gives  clean,  accurate  mailing.  It 
gets  out  the  sales  messages  on  time.  It 
steps  into  the  gaps  in  our  office  and  sales 
departments.  And  it  saves  $2100  a  year  for 
our   company." 

From  a  clergyman  :  "For  two  years  we 
have  used  an  office  machine  for  our  dupli- 
cation work.  We  do  not  understand  how 
any  up-to-date  church  or  business  house 
can  do  without  one." 

From  a  manufacturer  of  men's  garments  : 
''We  were  told  that  the  right  way  to  get 
accuracy  into  a  bookkeeping  department 
was  with  a  modern  posting  machine.  We 
tried  it.  We  got  accuracy — because  accur- 
acy is  automatic  when  a  good  machine 
keeps  the  books.  We  also  noticed  that  the 
new  methods  were  making  merely  daily 
routine  of  the  work  that  used  to  pile  up 
and  be  troublesome.  Instead  of  needing 
more  help,  we  found  that  we  had  time  to 
do  things  better — and  had  the  means,  too. 
The  machine  has  absorbed  so  much  addi- 
tional   work    beyond    that    for    which    we 


bought  it,  that  it  paid  back  its  full  purchase 
price  during  the  first  year." 

From  the  cashier  of  the  world's  largest 
makers  of  steel  wire  and  cable :  "Our 
bookkeeping  machine  has  taken  the  grind 
out  of  the  daily  work." 

From  the  operating  office  of  a  large  rail- 
road :  "One  or  two  calculating  machines  in 
the  offices  of  the  division  superintendents 
saved  three  clerks,  which  means  $2500  a 
year  in  each  of  six  offices,  after  the  saving 
had  paid  for  the  machine  in  about  five 
weeks.  The  machines  are  ten  times  faster 
than  rail  tables  on  rail  extensions.  For 
verifying  payrolls  they  are  wonderful.  Any 
man  can  use  the  machine  after  an  hour's 
demonstration." 

From  the  chief  accountant  of  a  machine 
factory :  "There  is  75  per  cent  less  rush 
on  payroll  work,  since  machines  have  taken 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  connect- 
ed with  it.  Our  girls  easily  picked  up  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  and  have  devel- 
oped a  speed  which  disposes  of  the  ever 
growing  volume  of  work  without  additional 
strain." 

From  the  paymaster  of  a  United  States 
naval  training  station :  "To  pay  20,000 
men  is  a  mighty  big  task.  But  with  an 
office  machine  we  can  do  all  the  work  on 
each  payroll  in  a  couple  of  days,  when  it 
used  to  take  us  close  to  three  weeks." 

From  the  controller  of  the  world's  most 
famous  manufacturer  of  watches :  "We  use 
the  accounting  machine  for  balance  sheets, 
profit  and  loss,  cost,  payroll,  auditing, 
budget,  overhead,  reports,  schedule  and 
statistical  work.  Each  machine  pays  for 
itself  over  again  at  least  once  a  year,  thru 
its  great  speed  and  accuracy." 


From  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
five  largest  packing  houses  in  the  United 
States :  "We  formerly  used  fourteen  men 
on  our  customers'  ledgers.  We  installed 
eight  accounting  machines  and  now  eight 
girls  handle  a  much  larger  volume  of  busi 
ness.  Each  operator  averages  5000  post- 
ings per  week." 

From  the  office  manager  of  a  large  motor- 
cycle factory :  "The  machine  system  we 
have  installed  eliminates  errors.  It  double- 
checks  every  operation.  It  furnishes  daily 
inventory.  It  gives  totals  of  each  day's 
billing.  It  supplies  ready-made  trial  bal- 
ance. It  permits  statements  to  be  mailed  on 
the  second,  instead  of  the  eighth  of  the 
month  or  thereabouts  as  formerly."  (The 
names  of  manufacturers  of  office  machines 
referred  to  in  the  statements  above  may  be 
had  on  request  from  the  Independent  Effi- 
ciency Service,  119  West  Fortieth  Street. 
New  York,  if  self-addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope is  enclosed.) 

All  this  was  too  much  evidence — even 
for  the  grumpy  old  senior  partner.  "You 
win,"  he  admitted.  "However,  I  shall  in- 
sist on  one  condition,  that  all  machines  be 
installed  on  the  basis  of  free  trial  and  guar- 
anteed operation.  Any  loss  we  incur  must 
be  borne  by  the  maker  ot  the  machine." 

The  junior  partner,  filled  with  enthu- 
siasm, regarded  this  precaution  unneces- 
sary, but  finally  conceded  the  point.  He 
placed  an  order  for  a  machine  outfit  cost- 
ing about  $1000.  He  could  have  started  the 
experiment  with  one  $50  machine,  but  be- 
ing an  optimist  he  was  afflicted  with  pre- 
maturely expansive  ideas,  and  made  his 
initial  order  twenty  times  as  large  as  it 
should  have  been.   [Continued  on  page  100 
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There  is  bo  official  Information  on   the 

exact    number  oi   motor   trucks   bow   owned 

by  the  United  States,  England,  France  and 

Italy.  At  the  time  the  armistice  wa  i  signed 
this  country  had  at  least  90,000  motor 
trucks  with  its  armies  abroad,  aud  the 
number  iu  this  country  must  have  been 
half  as  many  again.  This  gives  a  total  to 
the  I'uited  States  of  100,000  army  motor 
trucks,  which  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
because  statements  have  been  forthcoming 
from  many  quarters  giving  the  figure  at 
JOO.OOO  and  over.  Another  150.000  is  a 
conservative  estimate  for  the  motor  truck 
equipment  of  the  English,  French  and  Ital- 
ian armies,  especially  as  a  recent  semi- 
official statement  from  Paris  gave  70,000 
as  the  figure  for  the  French  army  alone. 
Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  motor  trucks  with 
the  American  army  abroad  are  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  and  France  and  England 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  secured 
more  than  40.000  American-made  motor 
trucks. 

At  this  writing  there  has  been  but  one 
official  statement  made  public  from  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  disposal  of  army 
motor  trucks.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  from  Col.  F.  Glover,  Q.  M.  C, 
Chief  Motors  and  Vehicles  Division,  of  the 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of 
the  War  Department.  This  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

"There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  rumor 
that  the  Government  intends  to  put  on  sale 
all  trucks  and  motor  passenger  cars  that 
are  now  being  used  for  war  service. 

"The  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage 
advises  me  that  there  is  being  prepared  a 
public  statement  which  relates  to  this  mat- 
ter and  which  will  put  at  rest  any  uneasi- 
ness which  now  obtains  in  automobile 
circles." 

It  would  seem  that  this  statement  should 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  any  resale  of  army  motor 
equipment  will  seriously  affect  motor  vehi- 
cle business  conditions.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  first  paragraph  a  single  word 
("all"),  which  largely  nullifies  the  value 
of  the  statement.  As  previously  discussed  in 
this  department  of  The  Independent,  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  plans 
to  take  over  a  large  number  of  the  army 
trucks  and  use  them  in  a  nation-wide 
motorized  parcel  post  service.  The  number 
that  can  thus  be  utilized  in  the  next  five 
years  could  hardly  exceed  20,000  and  it 
may  not  be  more   than   half  of  that.   Pos- 
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sibly  an  equal  number  will  In-  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  highway  improve- 
ment program,  Which  is  now  bring  seriously 

considered  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  plan  is  Involved  in  a  bill  now  in  Con- 
gress which  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
1500,000,000  from  the  national  treasury 
in  the  next  five  years,  this  bill  having  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  its  affiliated 
interests. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  with  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  which  the  army  will  nat- 
urally retain,  the  quantity  likely  to  be 
placed  on  the  open  market  is  not  large  and 
can  hardly  approximate  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  this  country's  annual  produc- 
tion of  motor  trucks.  It  is  also  more  than 
offset  by  the  tremendous  expansion  in  the 
use  and  demand  for  motor  trucks,  resulting 
from  the  remarkable  performance  record 
made  by  the  army  truck  in  the  war  and 
the  experiences  gained  therefrom.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  gained  is  that  of 
proper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  all  law- 
making bodies,  from  town  council  to  Fed- 
eral Senate,  of  the  real  value  of  the  motor 
truck  as  a  transportation  agent.  Tangible 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate  in  elim- 
inating from  the  revenue  bill  now  under 
consideration  the  5  per  cent  tax  on  motor 
trucks,  tractors,  trailers,  and  parts  there- 
for. At  this  writing  the  revenue  bill  is  in 
the  Conference  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
little  likelihood  that  the  special  tax  on 
motor  trucks  first  imposed  over  a  year  ago 
will  be  included  in  the  new  revenue  bill. 

Despite  the  slight  bugbear  of  the  army 
truck,  the  future  of  motor  transportation 
in  this  country  is  a  most  promising  one. 
The  conditions  of  the  reconstruction  period 
will  serve  to  increase  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  almost  as  much  as  did  those  of  war 
time.  In  this  connection  Harry  Wilkin 
Perry,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Vehicle 
Committee  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  unearthed  some 
interesting  comparisons.  It  seems  in  the 
year  1832  England  was  faced  by  famine 
conditions  and  a   Select  Committee  of  the 


Ask  the  Motor  Efficiency  Service  any- 
thing you  want  to  know  concerning 
motor  cars,  trucks,  accessories  or  their 
makers.  While  The  Independent  cannot 
undertake  to  give  in  this  department 
an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
various  makes  of  cars  or  accessories,  ii 
is  ready  to  give  full  and  impartial  in- 
formation about  any  individual  product 
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shall  be  drawn  by  public  encouragement  to 
further  improvement." 

That     was    the    time    when    the    first    ex 
perimentS     were     being     made     with     steam 
driven     inad     vehicles,     and     about    a     score 
were  then   iu   UBS  on    the  highways  of   Eng 
land.   It  was  found,  however,  that  the  rack- 
ing received  from  running  over  rough  road- 
soon  wore  out  the  vehicles.  The  next  step 
was  to  provide  iron  rails  for  these  vehicles 
to  run  on,  and  thereby  the  modern  railroad 
was  born. 

That  was  eighty-six  years  ago,  and 
over  a  half  a  century  intervened  before 
the  advent  of  the  internal  combustion 
motor  and  the  rubber  tire  (the  latter  de- 
veloped by  the  bicycle)  made  possible  the 
practical  application  of  mechanical  power 
in  the  propulsion  of  road  vehicles. 

Returning  more  specifically  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  early  in  1915  there  was  formed 
iu  Germany  a  commission  including  in  its 
membership  both  motor  vehicle  manufactur-/ 
ers  and  army  officials.  The  purpose  of  this 
commission  was  to  take  over  all  motor 
equipment  discarded  by  the  German  army 
and  so  to  dispose  of  this  equipment  that 
its  resale  would  not  affect  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  German  motor  vehicle  makers. 
One  feature  of  the  plan  was  that  all  dis- 
carded motor  equipment  before  being  offered 
for  resale  would  be  returned  to  the  factory 
where  it  originated,  there  to  be  repaired 
or  if  necessary  rebuilt. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  average  army  motor  truck. 
In  most  cases  it  has  been  subject  to  much 
hard  use,  and  while  maintenance  has  been 
more  or  less  carefully  attended  to.  yet 
storage  in  the  open  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  must  have  had  a  deteriorating 
effect. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  army's  motor 
equipment  is  especially  designed,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  car  bodies,  for  specific 
military  usage,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
readily  adaptable  to  ordinary  commercial 
requirements. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  future 
of  the  army  truck  involves  no  serious  set- 
back for  the  automobile  business,  and  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  record 
in  the  war  will  more  than  balance  its  re- 
sale, even  in  considerable  quantities,  to 
commercial  users.  And,  on   the  other  hand. 

the  commercial  user  who  is  anticipating  an 

opportunity  of  securing  good  motor  trucks 
in  fine  condition  from  the  Government  at 
bargain  prices,  will  have  a  considerable 
wait,  even  if  he  is  not  altogether  disap- 
pointed. 
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ROOSEVELT    AND    HIS 
TIMES 

(Continued  from   page  8.'/) 

But  a  study  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  President  readily  show  that  in  his  mind 
the  "big  stick"  was  purely  subordinate.  It 
was  merely  the  ultima  ratio,  the  possession 
of  which  would  enable  a  nation  to  "walk 
softly"  along  the  road  of  peace  and  justice 
and  fair  play. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  success  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  is  to  be  found 
in  another  of  his  favorite  sayings  :  "Nine- 
tenths  of  wisdom  is  to  be  wise  in  time." 
He  has  himself  declared  that  his  whole  for- 
eign policy  "was  based  on  the  exercize  of 
intelligent  foresight  and  of  decisive  action 
sufficiently  far  in  advance  of  any  likely 
crisis  to  make  it  improbable  that  we  would 
run  into  serious  trouble." 

William  Hard,  an  acute  and  discriminat- 
ing journalistic  commentator  on  American 
affairs,  has  summed  up  admirably  the 
achievements  of  this  alleged  firebrand  in 
the  peaceful  settlement  and  avoidance  of 
international  disputes.  He  writes : 

I  find  that  Roosevelt  had  many  bully  oppor- 
tunities to  plunge  the  United  States  into  for- 
eign complications.  I  find  that  he  was  obliged 
to  face  and  handle  three  great  crises  with  three 
of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  world.  I  find 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hand,  a  decisive 
future-fixing  hand,  in  the  affairs  of  three  small 
countries — small  but  nearby  and  turbulent  and 
dangerous  to  the  world's  peace.  I  find  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  dealings  with  many  other 
countries  in  matters  capable  of  bearing  fruits 
either  of  friendship  or  of  hatred.  I  find  that  he 
wrote  on  a  visiting  card  the  terms  on  which  a 
violent  European  controversy  was  settled.  I 
find  that  foreigners  think  of  him  as  a  great  his- 
torical figure  not  because  of  the  part  he  took 
in  railway  legislation  or  in  pure-food  legislation 
or  in  conservation  legislation  or  in  any  other 
activity  of  domestic  politics,  but  because  of  the 
part  he  took  in  international  politics — in  the 
politics  of  the  world  at  large.  I  find  that  Europe 
and  Asia  regard  him  as  having  been  primarily 
— for  good  or  ill — a  diplomat. 

Mr.     Hard     adds     with     perfect    justice. 
This    i3    the    Roosevelt   least   known   to   Amer- 
icans. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
nicceftg  as  a  diplomat  was  the  fruit  of  per- 
sonality, as  must  be  the  case  with  arn 
diplomat  who  makes  more  than  a  routine 
achievement.  He  disarmed  suspicion  by 
transparent  honesty,  he  impelled  respect 
for  his  words  by  always  promising  —or  giv- 
ing warning  of— not  a  ttairsbreadtfa  more 
than  he  was  perfectly  willing  and  thoroly 
prepared  to  perform.  He  was  always  cheer- 
fully ready  to  let  the  r,ther  fellow  "save  his 

face"  :  be  set  no  -tore  by  public  triumph-. 

Be   was  as  exigent  that    his   country   should 

do  justly  as  he  was  insistent  thai  it   should 

be   done  justly   by.   Phrasefl   h;id   no   lure   for 

him.  appearances  no  glamour.  The  fact 
alone  interested  him  ;  the  righteousness  of 
the  fact  waa  the  te  t  of  it    desirability. 

It  waa  Inevitable  that  ■•>  commanding  a  per- 

-.\u    Influence    beyond    the 

'•   of   hi.,   official    activities.    Only   a 

•    who  had  earned  the  confidence  and  the  r<- 

raapeet  '.f  thi  >.f  other  nation*  could 

perforn  I  e  did  in   1905 

about    peace    between  and 

Impi 

nations  wanted  the  war  to  end.  Each 
had  much  to  lose  nod  do  certainty  of  any- 
thing  t,,  gain  by  its  continuance.  Bui 
neither  could  admll   it  openly.  The,   could 

on!  ■!■    it    to    :i    mutual    friend    whom 

both    knew    th.it    they    could    ti  ii   t      No 

than  commanding  International 
been  'he  one  to  receive 

'■>  c<,r,fi'l<  ,,"■       \o  man   without   tin-  mind 

in  would  have  been 
■  'I  rantage    of    the,,,    to    the 

Slm.«l    'omolct.  ,,  (ion    of    both       Idl 

rmality     would     not 

critical    moment    In 
inflations,    in    persuading    the    I 
tn    mutual 
Ich       \flonfinucd    on    pag$    />>.: 


Millions 

Are  Lost  on 

Breakfasts 

Which  Cost  10  Times  Too 
Much 


Compare  the  cost  of  other 
breakfasts  with  the  cost  of 
Quaker  Oats. 

Compare  the  costper  calor)^, 
the  measure  of  energy  value. 

You  will   find    that  meats, 

eggs,   fish, 

^    ^,.;  etc.,  run  8 

■~>~  to  16  times 

..     _       the  cost  of 

Quaker 

Oats. 

Why    do    you    pay    that    multiplied    cost    when 
Quaker  Oats  is  known  to  be  vastly  better  food? 

Mark  how  Quaker   Oats    excels    in    calories   per 
pound: 


Calories  Per  Pound 

Quaker  Oats 

•                       •                       •                        o 

1810 

Round  Steak 

•                      •                      •                      • 

890 

Eggs  . 

•                  a                  •                  • 

635 

Dried  Beef 

•                  •                  •                  • 

790 

Veal  Cutlets 

•                  •                  •                  • 

695 

Salt  Codfish 

•                  •                  •                  • 

325 

Mackerel   . 

•                  •                  •                  • 

370 

Figure  the    price    you    pay  per    pound,  and   the 

energy  you  get. 

See  how  many  you  can  feed  on  Quaker  Oats  for 
the  cost  of  feeding  one  on  meat. 

And  Quaker  Oats,  remember,  is  the  nearly  ideal 

food.      It  is  almost  a  complete  food. 

Not  a  costly  food  compares  with  oats  as  food  for 
young  or  old. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  breakfast.  Use  it  also 
in  bread,  muffins,  pancakes  and  cookies.  This  is  the 
inosts  delightful  way  to  minimize  your  food  cost. 


With  That  Exquisite  Flavor 
Two  Sizes:    12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the  Far   Went  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover     (2071) 


NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 

The  Ratio  of  Achievement  to  Effort  is  the  True  Measure  of  Efficinecy 

SOLDIER  AND  SAILOR  COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 


Wi  i  •  >  it 
compeii 
-I      Of      total 

i  ie  -■  I   d 

tance, 

u  i     for    soldieri    and    tailors 

D«d       for      gainful 

occupatioBi  which  they  cannot 
enter  upon  until  tln>  qui 
i-  properlj  answered  and  ha* 
a  rehabilitation  hfl] 
'II  R  12880)  is  pending  in 
Congress  to  provide  retrain- 
ing and  placement  of  peraoni 

disabled  in  industry,  >>r  Other- 
Which  act  will  fall  -hurt 
of  a  practical  realisation,  un- 
less, the  right  solution  is  found 
for  the  Compensation  insur- 
ance problem   involved  iii   their 

return  to  gainful  occupations. 

The   fundamental   object  of 

the  War  Risk   Insurance  Act 

is   to  do  complete  Justice  by 

the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our 
Country  who  fought  in  its  de- 
fense, and  to  sustain  its  honor 
and  Influence  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  pro- 
visions for  allotments  and  al- 
lowances, compensation  for 
physical  disabilities  incurred 
iu  service,  and  life  insurance 
at  a  minimum  cost,  were  a  dis- 
tinct advance  upon  the  former 
pension  legislation  for  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  it  was  appar- 
ent early  that  these  four  pro- 
visions would  not  bring  com- 
plete justice  to  men  who  were 
disabled  in  service.  Altho  the 
compensation  benefits  for  phy- 
sical disabilities  are  liberal, 
the  great  majority  of  the  men 
will  want  to  return  to  gainful 
occupations  and  not  live  upon 
their  compensation  benefits  or 
be  dependent  upon  their  friends  and 
the  general  public :  besides,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  the  advantage  of  society 
for  them  to  be  productive  citizens  if  pos- 
sible, and  not  live  out  their  days  as  pen- 
sioners. The  Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  their  physical  and 
mental  restoration,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
physical  and  mental  restoration  work  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  vocational  educa- 
tion or  reeducation,  and  this,  when  com- 
pleted, to  be  followed  by  an  earnest  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  secure  em- 
ployment for  them.  These  features  of  the 
scheme  are  being  worked  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral (Government,  but  as  the  men  are  being 
retrained  and  are  ready  to  enter  upon  gain- 
ful employment,  they,  and  the  employment 
officers  meet  the  very  definite  and  perplex- 
ing problem  suggested  by  the  above  ques- 
tion. 

If  the  employer  is  to  be  responsible,  he 
naturally  will  be  reluctant  to  give  employ- 
ment to  handicapped  men.  If  a  soldier  or 
sailor  has  lost  a  hand,  an  arm,  a  foot,  a  leg, 
or  an  eye,  in  the  military  service,  and  is 
retrained  and  made  100  per  cent  efficient 
for  a  skilled  occupation,  employers  will  look 
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BY  RILEY  M.  LITTLE 

Director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety 

Prom  his  Address  at  the  Twelfth  Annual 
^Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  December,  1918 


HOW  SOME  STATES  TREAT  THE  PROBLEM 
I  OR  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 

California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska   and    T(  POJ     by    their    com pensntion    OOtj    ictiete    etn- 

ployert  of  extra  liability  thru  employing  handicapped  persons, 
but  do  not  give  the  handicapped  employee*  compensation 
protection. 

Oh  to,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada  and  Wyoming  are  the 
only  states  controlling  compensation  insurance  thru  state 
funds.  Ten  other  compensation  states  have  state  funds  but 
insurance  carriers  share  the  business.  Ten  states  have  no  com- 
pensation acts:  North  Dakota  and  nine  southern  states. 

Veto  York  amended  its  law,  effective  June  1,  1910,  so 
that  persons  who  have  lost  a  hand,  foot,  arm,  leg  or  eye  are 
covered  during  the  course  of  their  employment  by  the  com- 
pensation acts  and  benefits,  according  to  the  usual  scale  for 
recurrent  disabilities ;  extraordinary  costs  to  be  paid  from 
a  state  fund  accumulated  from  death  benefits  of  $100  each 
when  there  are  no  dependents.  If  an  employee  is  killed  in  an 
industry  and  leaves  no  dependents,  the  employer  or  insur- 
ance carrier  pays  $100  to  the  state  fund. 

The  Ohio  State  Industrial  Commission  made  a  ruling 
effective  July  1,  1918,  that  if  an  employee  has  but  one  hand, 
arm,  foot,  leg  or  eye  and  subsequently  loses  one  of  these 
members  during  employment,  the  individual  account  of  such 
employer  will  be  charged  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
for  the  loss  of  the  last  member  only,  and  the  remaining  cost 
(  by  far  the  larger  amount)  will  be  distributed  over  the  state 
fund  as  a  whole,  Ohio  can  thus  deal  more  readily  and  effect- 
ively than  can  any  other  state,  with  every  insurance  emer- 
gency which  arises.  In  Ohio  practically  the  whole  compensa- 
tion insurance  business  converges  to  a  common  center  and 
to  a  single  end  and  motive — to  solve  every  workman's  com- 
pensation insurance  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  employer,  employee  and  the  general  public. 


askance  at  giving  him  a  chance  to  show 
his  skill,  if  they  are  to  be  held  responsible 
for  his  compensation  should  he  lose  the 
second  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  or  eye,  in  their 
employment,  because  if  this  second  mis- 
fortune should  befall  him,  he  would  then 
be  a  permanent,  total  liability  against  the 
employer,  according  to  the  state  compen- 
sation act  wherever  he  might  live.  While 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  running  high, 
many  employers  of  labor  would  no  doubt 
take  this  chance  and  assume  the  risk  wil- 
lingly, in  order  that  the  soldier  boys  may 
have  an  opportunity ;  but  with  the  read- 
justments which  are  now  taking  place  in 
industry,  and  the  multitude  of  perplexing 
economic  problems  which  confront  the  em- 
ployers, we  may  expect  that  most  of  them 
will  feel  that  they  should  be  relieved  of 
the  extraordinary  compensation  cost,  at- 
tendant upon  accumulated  injuries  which 
might  be  received  in  their  shops  and  mills. 
We  cannot  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  the  employers  to  solve  this 
question,  nor  is  it  clear  that  we  ought  to 
ask  them  to  do  so. 

Inasmuch  as  the  primary  disability  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  men  securing  posi- 


i Ions  was  Incurred  In  tin  mill 
tarj    isrvice   of   the   country, 

would    it    not    be    just,    and    en 

i ii ci\  proper,  for  the  ITedt  i a! 
I  \o\  ei  lunint  tn  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  extraordinary 
compensation  cost  which  may 
lie  incurred  by  soldiers  and 
sailors,   disabled   in   fin-  mill 

I  i  \  Ice,   W.  hen  they  are  re 

tinned  to  civil  employment? 
linked,    will   < tplete   justice 

for    these   men    he    wrought    OUl 

by  the  Federal  Government  if 

this  is  not  done?  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  War  Itisk 
Insurance  Act  should  be  SO 
amended  that  compensation 
benefits  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  would  be  assured  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  they  have  returned 
to  civil  employment  and  are 
injured  because  of  their  work. 
The  act  could  be  amended  to 
provide  a  scale  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors equivalent  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  Compensation 
Act  for  the  civil  employees  of 
the  United  States.  When  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor  who  has  been 
disabled  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, meets  with  a  compensable 
accident  in  civil  employment, 
the  State  Compensation  Com- 
mission, or  Industrial  Board, 
or  Court,  should  make  an 
award  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Compen- 
sation Act  of  September  7, 
1916,  and  the  money  should 
be  paid  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury, to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  If 
this  plan  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
to  review  the  findings  of  the 
State  Compensation  Commissions,  or 
Courts,  as  it  would  hardly  be  legal 
for  a  State  Court  or  Commission  to 
be  more  than  an  agent  for  the  Fed 
eral  Government  in  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibility; or,  the  Federal  Compensa- 
tion Act  referred  to  could  be  so  amended 
so  as  to  give  to  all  soldiers  and  sailors  dis- 
abled in  the  service,  and  who  are  receiving 
compensation  from  the  War  Risk  Insur 
ance  Bureau,  the  status  of  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
compensation  for  injuries  received  on  ac- 
count of  their  employment  in  civil  life,  their 
claims  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  Federal 
Compensation  Commission.  This  arrange 
ment  would  provide  for  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  a< 
the  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 

In  order  to  assure  the  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  an  opportunity  to  work,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  whole  compensation 
coal  were  paid  by  the  United  States.  In 
New  York  and  Ohio  only  the  extraordinary 
cost    for    the   second    OX    recurrent    injury    is 

paid    from   a   general   fund,    the   employer 
paying  the  ordi-     [Continued  on  pmpa  l#f 
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THE     BOLSHE  VIKI 
MUST    GO 

(Continued  from  page  88) 
erous  part  in  relation   to   Bolshevism   that 
pacifism  has  played  in  relation  to  the  self 
preservation  of  civilization. 

It  is  this  doctrine  above  all  things  that 
must  be  exposed  and  opposed.  No  one  de- 
sires to  see  a  return  to  barbarous  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  element  in 
human  society,  but  the  day  has  come  when 
Bane  men  and  women  must  make  up  their 
minds  that  criminality  cannot  be  permitted 
in  the  name  of  humanity  to  go  on  the 
loose.  It  must  be  taken  in  hand  with  a 
firmness  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  and 
a  way  must  be  found  to  exterminate  it.  The 
kings  have  gone.  The  criminal  must  go. 


AN  AVALANCHE    OF 
WHEAT 

(Continued  from  page  87) 
filled  with  wheat,  because  there  are  differ- 
ent grades  of  wheat  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  there  are  other 
grains  that  have  to  be  stored — crops  of 
corn  and  .oats,  for  instance.  So  it  is  figured 
by  the  experts  that  we  will  not  have  over 
350,000,000  bushels  of  storage  space  avail- 
able for  wheat,  and  nearly  twice  350.000.- 
000  bushels  to  look  out  for.  The  head  of  the 
grain  corporation,  Mr.  Barnes,  has  given 
estimates  to  Congress  of  650,000,000  bush- 
els which  must  be  looked  out  for. 

All  this  points  out  that  the  Government 
cannot  handle  the  crop  next  year,  even 
tho  it  has  guaranteed  to  pay  more  than  $2 
a  bushel  for  it.  There  simply  is  not  the 
physical  capacity  for  handling  it. 

But  the  guaranteed  price  runs  to  May 
31,  1920.  Suppose  that  the  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica is  being  paid  for  his  wheat  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guarantee,  when  wheat  is 
worth  only  $1  in  the  world's  markets.  Tin- 
new  wheat  from  the  far  Southwest  will 
come  in  and  then  work  north.  Then  the 
farmers  will  be  in  a  position  to  work  in 
new  wheat  at  their  so-called  $2  price, 
whif-h,  by  the  way.  it  %2J2S  on  the  Chicago 
market.  The  President  was  authorized  in 
the  Lever  Law  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat, 
and  fixed  the  price  at  $2  upon  the  recom- 
Bendation  of  the  to-called  Fair  Price  Com- 
mittee, which  named  £2.20  as  a  fair  price 
at  Chicago.  Later  he  authorized  the  Food 
Administration  to  adjust  the  price,  which 
it  accordingly  did.  at  £2.20  in  Chicago — 
making  allowance  for  the  advance  in  freight 

rate-    of    last    June.    When,    in    the    world' 
markets,    wheat    will    be    wortb    $1     and    on 

the  {arm  only  75  rent-,  it   will  be  selling 

under    the    Government    guarantee    at    $2.26 

in  Chicago. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  matter  of 
prices,  the  price  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment    -*2.20.      in      Chicago,      which 

%'1.'.','.)\  in  N  v.  to  include  the  variorj 

handling    chargt  rage,    etc.     it     would 

•    the    Government    $2.50    at     teaboard. 
Vet.  with  the  enormou-  quantitiet  of  v. 

sre  in  the  other  conntriea,  wheat 
might  be  veiling  in  those  countries  at  only 

The    f.  will    buy    when     'he 

of    COUrse.     The.      won't 
2.50     V.hen      they     <■»  n      buy      wheal 

1 1    'I  bei  e  i  .  tbn  ibil- 

■  M     mark*  ta  w  ill  foi  <  •■  oni 
men(   to  '    which 

12.50    All   i hi     lead 
to    triotde.    point:    If   our    OovermneDl 
wiling     to     Europe     wheal     st     %\,     will 
an  (<eo[ile  be    ■  llliog  to  bti     t  heii 

flour    on    ll,->  f  %'1~A)   wheat?   In   other 

word',     if     oor     fl  t*]]|ng     l<, 

I  on     tr,'  .f    Hour    (it    BppTOXi- 

.    .    barrel,    will   our    people   be    wj||. 


Serving  The  Ipswich  Mills 


The  Ipswich  Mills  retain  Lock- 
wood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Engineers, 
to  render  them  a  constant  engi- 
neering service. 

Whether  for  new  construction 
at  one  of  their  five  large  knit  goods 
plants,  or  for  rearrangement  of 
power,  processes  or  lighting,  or 
for  the  setting  of  valuations,  or 
for  any  other  matters  in  which 
engineering  plays  a  part,  the 
Ipswich  Mills  call  upon  us 
for  advice  or  supervision  of 
the  work.  Thus  they  avoid 
the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  costly  engineering  depart- 
ment, and  gain  the  abilities 
of  a  large  engineering  or- 
ganization. 


BUILDING 
with 
FORESIGHT 


This  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
service  which  we  are  fitted  to  ren- 
der— fitted  by  sixty-eight  years  of 
expeHence  in  planning  and  super- 
vising the  construction  of  thou- 
sands of  plants.  We  have  gained 
a  broad  knowledge,  not  only  of 
technical,  but  also  commercial, 
financial  and  business  conditions 
and  how  to  meet  them  in  any  in- 
dustry."The  Successful  Knit 
Goods  Plant,"  a  new  book 
describing  a  number  of 
plants  we  have  engineered, 
will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  head  of  every  knit 
goods  manufacturing  con- 
cern. It  will  be  sent  you 
at  your  request. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

I  ON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET       -        CHICAGO,  38  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 
ATLANTA,   HEALEY   BUILDING      -  NEW  YORK,   101  PARK  AVENUE 

LOCKWOOD,    GREENE    &c    CO.    OF    CANADA,    LTD.,    MONTREAL,    P.    (*• 


Bronze  MemorialTablets 


Designs.  Estimates.  Illustrated  Booklet.Free 

Jno. Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 
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Readers  of  this  publication  appreciate  the 
home  atmosphere  and  refined  environment 
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Near  the  center  of  interest — comfortably 
distant  from  the  area  of  confusion. 
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OUR  POLICIES  HAVE  A  REPUTATION  WORLDWIDE 

Agents  Everywhere 


in«  i"  paj  around  112?  u  we  are  ■hipping 
wheat  i"  foreign  millera  at  $1,  making  floui 
nominally  $3  a  barrel  In  the  bulk  in 
blurope,  of  course  the  millers  of  this  com. 
trj   could  ii"i   paj   12  or  12.50  for  wheal 
and  compete  In  ihipping  flour  for  export 
li     follows    thai     unless    the    Governmenl 
drove  iii<-  American  millera  oul  of  the  si 
porl    market  entirelj ,  the}    would  bave  to 
-•■li  them  wheat  for  export,  ;ii  least,  on  the 
.  Otherwise,  you   would  have   tbi 
millers  selling  domestic  flour  to  local  con 
at,  let  us  say,  $12.00  a  barrel,  and 
selling  ii   for  export  ;it  $6  a  barrel. 

Now,  what  is  the  rented]  ?  There  la  none! 
A-  far  as  any  one  la  able  t"  figure  out,  the 
Governmenl   is  out  about  a  billion  dollars. 
Certainlj   nu  one  In  the  Pood  Administra 
tion  "i  the  Department  of  Agriculture  baa 

been     abb      to    devise    any    other    workable 

plan. 

in  the  first   place,  the  Governmenl  can 
not  break  its  promise  to  the  farmers,  who 
bave  accepted  their  share  of  the  agreement 
ami  planted  tremendous  acreage  in   wheat. 

The  suggestion  lias  been  made  that  the 
Government  buy  all  the  wheat  from  the 
farmers  thru  its  various  agencies  at  the 
guaranteed  price  and  then  sell  it  hack  to 
the  public  at  the  world  market  price.  Now 
just  wii.it  would  that  mean?  In  Kansas, 
we  will  say.  the  Government  will  buy  the 

wheat  from  the  fanner  at  $2.18,  Kansas 
City.  The  Kansas  City  miller  would  buy 
it  at  just  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  So 
would  the  Minneapolis  miller.  In  actual 
practise  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  an 
absolutely  fair  relationship  between  the 
various  markets  of  the  Government  in  con- 
sideration of  the  various  characteristics  of 
the  wheat.  For  instance,  the  Kansas  City 
wheat  is  much  lower  in  moisture  than  the 
Northwestern  wheat,  but  under  the  guar- 
anteed price  there  is  no  differentiation 
made  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  wheat 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  farmer  sell 
wheat  at  any  price  he  can  get  for  it  and 
get  a  certificate  of  the  selling  price  and 
make  a  bill  on  the  Government  fur  the  dif- 
ference between  that  price  and  the  Govern- 
ment's guaranteed  price.  How  would  this 
work  out?  A  miller  would  have  a  good 
farmer  friend.  B.  Smith,  let  us  say.  The 
miller  might  say.  "Bill,  you  won't  suffer 
any  loss  on  this  wheat  business  if  you  sell 
your  wheat  to  me  for  fifty  cents.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  make  a  bill  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  difference  between  fifty  cents 
and  the  guaranteed  price."  From  this  ex- 
treme illustration  it  is  clear  that  the  miller 
might  buy  his  wheat  at  less  than  a  dollar. 
And   that   would    mean   more   trouble   still. 

Then,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  Government  build  storage  accommoda- 
tions to  take  care  of  the  storage  next  year. 
But  mere  storage  warehouses  will  not  take 
care  of  the  wheat  properly.  If  wheat  is  a 
little  damp,  it  will  spoil  in  some  conditions, 
and  as  a  general  precaution  all  of  it,  or  at 
least  a  great  deal  of  it.  would  have  to  be 
turned  over.  Tanks  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  wheat  would  have  to  be  run 
thru  to  let  the  air  into  it.  to  keep  it  from 
suffering  from  heat  or  deterioration.  Suit- 
able storage  is  worth  somewhere  around 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  in  cost  of  proper 
buildings  and  storage  facilities.  Moreover, 
it  would  cost  approximately  two  cents  a 
month  to  carry  this  wheat  in  storage.  Stor- 
age and  interest  charges  accumulate  very 
rapidly.  It  is  estimated,  in  other  words,  that 
these  charges  amount   to  about    twenty-five 

cents  a  year  per  bushel.  And  tit  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Government  might  not  be 
able  to  get  as  much  for  its  wheat  as  it 
could  get  before  it  had  stored  the  wheal 
The  quantity  of  wheal  that  would  have  to 
be    stored    would    be    so    enormous,     likely. 
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that  tremendous  storage  buildings  would 
have  to  be  erected.  From  estimates  made 
by  the  Food  Administration,  it  might  be 
accessary  to  build  storage  facilities  for 
400,000,000  bushels,  which  would  cost 
about  $80,000,000.  Then,  in  addition,  you 
would  have  the  interest  charges  which,  in 
the  case  of  wheat  alone,  amount  to  about 
1J  cents  a  month  per  bushel,  at  0  per  cent. 
Then  you  have  to  add  the  interest  on  the 
other  investment.  You  have  to  charge  off 
an  enormous  amortization,  because  you 
have  no  use  for  your  storage  facilities 
later.  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  storage 
will  cost,  including  losse>  on  the  invest- 
ment in  building,  thirty  to  forty  or  even 
fifty  cents  a  year  per  bushel.  And  then,  to 
top  all  that,  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  stor- 
age, the  price  might  not  be  any  better,  be- 
cause the  market,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  no  higher. 

The  total  loss  to  the  Government  in  the 
working  out  of  any  of  these  plans  would 
seem  to  approximate  about  a  billion  dollars, 
which  is  a  goodly  share  of  a  fair-size  Lib- 
erty Loan.  "There  is,"  said  an  authority 
of  the  Food  Administration,  "no  way  out 
of  the  situation  that  I  can  see.  The  proba- 
ble 1919  crop  is  1.250.000.000  bushels.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  wheat,  figured  lib- 
erally, amounts  to  650.000.000  bushels.  The 
balance  to  dispose  of  amounts  to  600.000.- 
000  bushels.  The  maximum  elevator  capac- 
itv.  including  public  and  private  storage 
available  for  wheat,  is  only  350.000.000 
bushels.  And  the  balance,  for  which  there 
may  be  no  storage  room,  unless  all  this 
quantity  of  wheat  can  be  exported,  which 
H  unlikely,  would  be  250,000,000  bushels. 
So  350.000.0%  bushels  in  storage  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  bv  the  (iovernment 
in  addition  to  the  250.000.000  bushels  for 
export.  In  other  words,  the  (Jovernment 
will  have  600,000,000  bushels  to  dispose  of. 
The  largest  wheat  exports  on  record  are 
for  1!*>J  235,000,000  bushels;  for  1010. 
243,000,000  bushels;  for  1915.  333.000.oon 

bushels.  In  1905.  a  fairly  typical  year,  we 
exporter!  only  44.000.OOO  bushels. 

It  looks  as  tho  Congress  by  its  guaran- 

ilting  in  an  unprecedented  probable 

crop  a-  above,  hae  created  a  situation  that 

it    will    be    physically    impossible   to   make 

good  to  the  producer,  for  the  reason   thai 

■side   from    the   enormous   amount  of  money 

that  must  be  used  by  the  Government  to 
make  good  thu  guarantee,  there  will  not  be 
rh<  ro<jrn    in    which    to    place    the 

wheat,     with     the     KSUlt     that     they     Cannot 

accept  delivery  from  the  farmers  by  May 
:;l      1920.  op    movement     (1020) 

n    June,    and    if   the   time   of  deli 

i-    extended    Into   June   or   even    later    as 
ild  be  necessary,  farmers  may  then  be 

expected  to  try  to  deliver  the  1920  crop 
at  the  .,,  called  -'2  price,  when  in  the 
world'^  market  it  may  be  worth  only  $1 
or  way  we  come  ;it  it    it   I 

if     the     Government     V/ere     cornered,      b 

the  pre  fdent  and  the  f:i rmei . 
While    the    Government    i-    obligated    to 

f  the   f:irmer  $2  or   more,   if   cannot    force 
foreign    buyer   tO    pay    more    than    actual 
world    marl  II    be   based 

on    world  'nd    demand.    In    '<■ 

alia  offer    Europe 
fl,    flint     trill    be    the    pri'e    at    which    the 

United  Bts  i  rnment   will   be   forced 

i  ■  •    it   $2  on   the 
or  $2  BO     eaboard. 

1>       •  '  •  ;  to    er,r  •  orpcrt 

wr  of  the  wheat 

that    'he    '  '           "in"    to 

'               '  billion    dollar        Tic 

I    made    •  Ible   pro 

winning  the     ■  ;)r.    of 

and    this    h'isrc    "or,  ran    accordingly    be 

I       C/ff       to  ..,.,;,,  ,|1(. 

V    '•'     I  the  bill 


OPPORTUNITIES 


always  open  for  "men  who  know."  The 
real  big  progressive  fellows  are  con- 
stantly seeking  knowledge  of  modern 
industry.  Men  who  want  to  learn  more 
about  Automobiles,  Tractors  and  Flyfng 
Machines,  read  the  American  Automo- 
bile Digest;  it  is  a  monthly  digest  of 
the  automobile  field  ;  a  practical  monthly 
magazine  brimful  of  instructive,  helpful 
and  money-saving  information.  It  is  vir- 
tually a  complete  course  of  instructions 
coming  to  you  monthly,  keeping  you 
posted  on  all  new  things  also.  The  high- 
est salaried  specialists  in  America  are 
regular  contributors.  The  editorial  staff 
is  a  specially  picked  body  of  trained  men 
who  have  the  exceptional  faculty  of  ex- 
plaining  vital   points   in   the  simplest  and 


THIS    INSTRUCTIVE 
AUTOMOBILE  BOOK 
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most  easily  understood  language.  Such 
subjects  as  steering  systems,  carburetors, 
magnetos,  vaporizers,  proper  lubrication, 
tire  problems,  economical  maintenance, 
home  repairs  and  a  hundred  other  money- 
saving  stunts  are  clearly  explained  and 
illustrated.  Every  Car  Owner  and  Chauf- 
feur should  read  it  regularly.  Tf  AUTO- 
CRAFT  is  a  257-page,  profusely  illus- 
trated, DeLuxe  bound  volume,  overflowing 
with  instructive,  helpful  information  on 
the  automobile.  The  author,  R.  Engel- 
man  has  carefully  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plained every  part  of  the  automobile  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  make  minor  re- 
pairs and  adjustments  yourself.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars  yearly.  This  is 
the  very  book  you  have  been  looking  for. 

AUTOCRAFT" 


rice  of  a  year's    subscription   to  the   AMERICAN  AT'TOMOTHLK  DIGEST, 

twelve  i>ih   issuei   printed  in  colors,    i<  J1.00.     Send  us  your  subscription  for  the 

next   twelve  big  numbers   and   »■■  will   promptly   mail  you,  i><>—t i»;i i»l.   a  volume  of 

m'iim  KMT    M'.soi.itki.v  FREE      Tiii     ipeclal  offer   Is  limited  and  "ill  be 

withdrawn    April    1st,    1011        Don't    delayl      Mil   out    coupon,    send  it  with   a 

dollai    bill,   personal   check  oi   money  order   inmit-diatcly. 


Money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied. 

THE  AMERICAN 

AUTOMOBILE 

DIGEST 


j    THE  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  DIGEST 

361  Butler  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:     Enter    my   subscription   to 

,    the   AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILE    DIGEST 

I  for   which    1    am    enclosing 

ji.oii,    and    you   are   i'>   Bend   ABSO- 

j    i.i  tki.y     FREE    :i    copy    of    Engelman's 
•    w  -rot  it.U'T. 


\  361  Butler  Building    j 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Street 
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(t  At  Last-a  Real  Job 
and  Real  Money!" 

"And  if  only  I\l  started  earlier,  I  could 
hav.-  had  them  five  years  ago.  I  didn't 
realize  at  first  what  spare  time  study 
would  do  for  a  man.  Taking  up  that  I.  C.  S. 
course  marked  the  real  beginning  of  my 
BUCceaa.  In  three  months  I  received  my 
first  promotion.  But  I  kept  right  on  study- 
ing and  I've  been  climbing  ever  since." 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of  the  two 
million  btudents  of  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Reboots  telliny  of  advancements  and  In- 
creased salaries  won  through  .spare  time  study. 
How  much  longer  are  you  tfoiny  to  wait  before 
taking  the  step  that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
money?  Isn't  it  better  to  start  now  than  to  wait 
Hra  yean  and  then  realize  what  the  delay  has 
cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best 

Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it.  Without 
cost,  without  obligation,  just  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX4502Bi  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  at/ore  which  I  mark  X. 

ELECTK1CAL  tx.lNHU 

Electric  Lighting*  antl  Uji. 

Electric  Wiring 


Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  I  M.INEEIl 
Mechanical  Infumta 
Midline  Shop  1'racllca 
Toolmaker 

Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
Surrerliir    and  Mapping 
ML1E   rOltEMANor  t.M.'B 
STAT10.NAKY  1  Mil.NL  LU 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship    Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
lontractor  and  rtn.ider 
ArehlteetDraJ  Drmfuasaa 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
D  PLIMKIMi  AM»  II  EATING 
3  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
D  Textile  Diorieer  or  Snot. 
DCnEMIST 


Name- 


□  SALESMANSHIP 
C  ADVERTISING 
Q  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  CardWritef 
C  Sign  Painter 
QUailroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning; 

P  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  TrpLft 

BCert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGEn 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGUSil 
C  Teacher 

C  Common  School  Subject, 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVTCE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOmi.B  OFEIUTI.M) 
[I  Ante  Repairing 

□  Navigation        IQSpanbb 

□  ifllUCCl.TURBinFraneli 

□  Poultry  IUltlng  IClcalUn 
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Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


Clty_ 


-State. 


LANGUAGES 


QUICKLY 
LEARNED 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITAUAN.ETC 


ON    ALL.    PHONOGRAPHS 


"like  learn'nga  tune— and  aseasv.*'  OurDisc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical  Linguistry 

'  Wit  fits  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  thoeo  vho 
know  lanraagea.  Preiarenow  to  be'ter  your  position  or  in- 
crease Tour  business,  l/sedan-l  re  ■omraerded  by  educetora 
in  leading  colleges.   Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
97S  Putnam  Bids.  2  W.  4Sth  Street,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Learn  the  Secret  of 
Being  a  Convincing  Talker 
is  told  on  the  inside  back 
cover  of  this  magazine. 


MACHINES   INSTEAD  OF   MEN 
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All      H  .lit      Well      I  I  In   II      II 

loped  iiiat   tins  eooi  <  i  n   had   peculi  i 
i  ih.ii    the  maohini  - 

■  i  ■  •  i    pi  e  pa  red    to  act  nmmodate. 

much  iliiiiTiin  ■!■  between   varl 

kindi  of  offii  <■  ruacbim  t  an  I  hei  <■  i-  he 

ds  lit'  horses  or  \  ai  lous 

itomobiles.  One  ucu-.t   know  the 

i  roduet  lit'  all  manufacturer^  before  he  can 

inv. 

These   particular   machines  did   nol   give 

i  nil  in     Old    ( 'ah  b    Roof    was 

■  vi'iil.  He  u:ivf  orders  thai  when  the 

free  trial  period  of  a  month  should  be  over 

the  machines  were  to  be  thrown  out. 

Larkin  rushed  to  New  fork  and  made  a 
[tersonal  Inspection  of  b  score  <>f  different 
machines.  At  last  he  came  upon  the  verj 
one  that  suited  him,  signed  a  personal  con- 
tract for  Installation  with  preliminary  free 
trial.  t<x>k  a  sample  machine  back  with  him 
as  persona]  baggage,  and  reached  the  office 
a  day  before  the  month  was  out  on  the  other 
machines.  It  was  up  to  him  t"  make  good 
in  twenty-four  hours.  I >i » I  he?  He  did. 

lie  selected  a  couple  of  the  best  work- 
er-, offered  them  triple  time  to  Btay  on  the 
job  till  midnight,  bail  the  new  machine 
delivered  while  the  senior  partner  was  at 
dinner,  and  to  this  gentleman  Bald  nothing 

about     the    evening    Work    ahead.     With    his 

two  helpers  he  spent  four  hours  mastering 
the  details  of  the  new  machine.  By  mid- 
night they  could  work  it.  They  all  went 
home  in  a  taxi.  j;ot  a  few  hours  sleep,  and 
were  in  the  office  again  before  the  senior 
partner  tame  next  morning.  When  he  ar- 
rived, the  new  machine  was  turning  out  the 
most  beautiful  results  imaginable.  No 
bother,   no   hitch,   my  mistakes   anywhere. 

A  -ample  of  the  product  lay  on  the  desk 
of  the  senior  partner,  with  an  attached 
note  containing  the  words.  "Respectfully 
submitted  for  your  approval,"  and  signed 
with  the  initials  of  the  junior  partner.  The 
old  mau  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  bard  at 
tbe  elegant  sbeet  of  blameless  character. 
-poke  a  word  not  used  in  theological  semi- 
naries, and  left  abruptly  for  Larkin's  office. 
"Where  did  this  come  from?'*  the  old  man 
snorted.  "From  our  agreement  that  does 
not  expire  till  this  afternoon,"  Larkin 
answered.  "The  machines  we  have  tried 
for  a  month  will  be  returned  to  the  maker 
as  you  ordered,  but  a  better  machine  has 
been  set  up  as  I  ordered.  By  the  terms  of 
our  agreement  both  orders  will  stand." 
Root  saw  the  point.  "You  win  !"  he  said. 

The  fiscal  year  came  to  a  close.  Root  and 
Larkin  were  examining  the  books  together 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  new  ma- 
chines had  paid  for  themselves  twice  over. 
and  left  the  business  in  shape  to  reduce 
expenses  and  thus  increase  profits  next 
year  anywhere  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 
With  the  complete  statement  before  them 
Root  and  Larkin  both  fell  to  thinking. 

Root  spoke  first.  "I  must  be  getting  old 
and  feeble-minded.  We  should  have  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  if  you  had  listened  to 
me  when  I  wanted  to  keep  antiquated 
methods  in  the  office."  Larkin  stopped  him 
— "What  about  that  thousand  dollars  or 
more  that  we  should  have  lost  buying  the 
first  set  of  machines  if  I  bad  not  listened 
to  you?  We're  about  even  on  the  deal.  And 
I  have  been  thinking  that  hereafter  we 
would  do  better  if  each  of  us  listened  more 
and  argued  less.  You  naturally  look  down- 
hill, I  naturally  look  uphill,  so  to  keep  on 
the  level  and  move  forward  rapidly  we 
should  always  try  to  balance  between  the 
different  viewpoints.  Let's  take  for  our 
motto  next  year  Adjustment  -  -Not  Argu- 
ment." Tbe  senior  partner  answered 
"Right!"  and  they  shook  bauds.  Thus  tbe 


optimist  and  the  |,.  were  reconciled, 

marvelous  to  relate,  And  they  all  lived  hap 
plly  ever  after,  which  is  the  proper  way  for 
i  be  story  of  any  life  experience  i<>  and, 

Now  we  come  I,,  tbe  point  of  the  storj 
Why  should  nol  Investigation  ami  adoption 
of  the  besl  office  machines  and  appliance  i  e 
universal  as  tbe  need  for  their  use  and 
the  advantage  from  it  v  We  have  mentioned 
about  b  score  of  endorsements  by  concerns 
of  the  highest  standing,  Letters  of  approval 
ami  appreciation  might  bo  Quoted  from  bun 
dredi  of  other , commercial,  Industrial  and 
professional  organisations  and  Institutions 

all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  all 
urging  the  office  manager  t<»  buy  and  use 
more  office  machines. 

Wherever  a  good  office  machine  is  avail 

able,    it   oilers   ten    probable   advantage!  over 

the  crude,  unscientific  method  of  doing  the 
job   by   hand.   These   are     peed,   accuracy, 

legibility,  economy,  safety,  Uniformity, 
health,   production,   liberation,   promotion. 

A  good  machine  works  about  ten  linns 
faster    than    the    human    band    or    brain.    It 

never  makes  a  mistake.  It  presents  a  re- 
sult neat,  legible  and  certain.  It  operates 
at    a    cost    of    1(1    to    50    per    cent    less    than 

the  old-fashioned  way.  It  prevents  confu 
sion,  misunderstanding,  waste,  loss  of  life 
or  property.  It  puts  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  business  on  a  standardized 
basis.  It  reduces  for  employees  the  liability 
tO  fatigue,  eye  strain,  occupational  die 
eases,  functional  and  nervous  disorders.  It 
boosts  production  without  demanding  over- 
time. It  liberates  high  officials  for  higher 
work,  and  employees  on  large  pay  for  spe- 
cialised duties  that  deserve  large  pay.  It 
hastens  promotion  of  minor  employees  by 
helping  them  to  work  their  hands  faster 
and  thus  earn  more,  and  their  heads  better 
and    thus  prepare  for  better  positions. 

There  are  now  more  than  sixty  office 
operations  reliably,  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively performed  by  machines.  A  list  of  the 
principal  ones  appears  in  the  diagram  head 
ed  "<  Hlice  Machine  Gage."  Whether  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  mechanical  appliances  will 
save  money,  time  and  trouble  in  your  office 
remains  for  you  to  decide,  but  the  chances 
are  that  you  need  twice  as  many  machines 
as  yon  have.  When  you  are  convinced  that 
you  need  more  help  of  this  kind,  or  at  least 
that  you  should  investigate  the  possibili- 
ties, the  part  of  wisdom  then  is  Hot*  to  buy 
any  machine  till  the  maker  of  it  has  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  his  ma- 
chine is  unqualifiedly  the  best  for  your 
purpose. 

For  example,  there  are  a  dozen  popular 
adding  machines  on  tbe  market,  each  claim- 
ing superiority  over  the  others.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  typewriting  machines,  dupli- 
cating machines,  time  recording  machines, 
bookkeeping  machines.  How  are  you  going 
to  pick  the  best?  By  the  rigid  application 
of  certain  advance  tests  of  both  manufac- 
turer and  machine.  The  following  series  of 
tests  was  deduced  from  a  comparative  study 
of  the  method  and  character  of  the  largest 
and  best  manufacturers  of  office  machines. 
The  items  appear  in  chronologies]  order 
not    in    order   of    relative    importance.    You 

will  find  upon  investigation  that  the  most 

reliable  manufacturer  of  a  superior  office 
machine   does   the   following   things: 

He  advertises  regularly  in  trade  papers 
ami  business  journals. 

He  publishes  free  literature  of  general 
information.  lie  wants  and  tries  to  help 
you  do  your  work  better  DO  matter 
whether  he  sells  von  a  machine  01  not. 
You  should  find  his  literature  valuable 
apart    from   the   advertising    features. 
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Give  Them 

Their  Jobs 

Back 

THE  men  who  left 
your  shop  or  your 
office  to  finish  the  Big 
Job  over  there  have 
been  working  for  you 
all  the  time  they  have 
been  away. 

And  though  not  on 
your  payroll,  they  have 
saved  your  business 
and  your  home  from 
things  worse  than 
bankruptcy  or  fire. 

Their    experience  has  . 
developed    them    and 
made  them  more  val- 
uable to  you. 

When  they  return, 
give  them  more  than  a 
welcome  home.  Have 
their  places,  at  bench 
or  desk,  ready  for 
them. 

DURAND 

STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bid* 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


ZOnv-*^  JOo — ■ 


iXsut 


JS, 


"What  your 
Handwriting 
Reveals 


A  booklet  of  32] 
60  facsimile  writtn 
int<  rpreting  ( hanu 
will  k-  with  maple 

I  of  10  pens,  <)iff<:r«;nt 

.,  on  receipt  of  10c. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  i:r:«,i~H/  New  York,  N.  Y. 


He  quotes  endorsements  of  national  users 
of  the  machine.  Either  in  print  or  <>n  per- 
sona] request  li«'  gives  names  and  addresses 
of  concerns  and  individuals  using  the  ma- 
chine  to  advantage. 

He  demonstrates  its  value  by  free  trial 
on  your  own  work  in  your  own  office. 

He  arranges  installation  of  machine  by 
an  expert. 

He  invites  a  competitive  test  with  other 
machines. 

He  promises  definite  results  and  guar- 
antees them  satisfactory.  Should  results  be 
defective  or  deficient,  he  will  make  good 
with  a  new  machine,  or  with  free  repairs 
for  the  old,  provided  you  have  given  it 
proper  use  and  care. 

He  insists  that  the  buyer  must  "sell" 
himself.  The  argument  is  not  oratory  but 
demonstration.  If  your  judgment  fails  to 
sell  you  the  machine  the  manufacturer 
withdraws  cheerfully — and  no  harm   done. 

He  furnishes  complete  instructions,  rules 
and  cautions  in  printed  form  to  cover  not 
only  the  regular  use  of  the  machine  but 
also  emergencies  and  accidents. 

He  maintains  a  free  service  department 
where  the  advice  of  experts  may  be  had  by 
the  owners  of  the  machine  at  any  time 
without  cost.  Every  branch  office  or  local 
agency  thruout  the  country  acts  as  a  re- 
ceiving station  of  the  service  department, 
for  application  by  owners  of  machines 
either  for  advice  or  for  repair  of  defective 
parts  or  for  satisfaction  of  demands  or 
complaints  by  the  user. 

Before  buying  an  office  machine,  study 
the  manufacturer  and  check  him  up  on  the 
preceding  ten  points.  He  should  qualify  on 
at  least  seven,  to  deserve  your  patronage. 

But  even  more  vital  than  the  selection 
and  support  of  the  best  manufacturer,  is 
the  analysis  and  appraisal  of  your  own 
office  regarding  the  number  and  kinds  of 
machines  that  your  special  work  demands. 
The  table  on  page  93,  which  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  printed,  shows  in  a  graphic- 
way  what  machines  you  require  most  and 
first,  and  how  profitable  each  may  become. 
The  following  directions  will  enable  you  to 
use  the  table  effectively. 

1.  Go  over  Modern  List  of  Office  Opera- 
tions and  check  each  that  your  work  re- 
quires. 

L'.  Number"  the  items  thus  checked  in 
order  of  relative  Importance,  judging  each 
by  the  amount  of  time  consumed,  <>r  the 
number  of  motions   made,  or  the   sum  of 

salaries  or  wages  now  paid  to  operators 
doing   the   work   by   hand. 

.''..  Obtain  directory  Of  manufacturers  of 
;i"    machines    performing    operations    listed 

as  applying  to  your  work.  Directory  Uv  be 
had   from    Independent   Efficiency    Service, 

ll!»  \\e-t  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 

I.  While  ;i waiting  arrival  of  directory 
analyze  cost  of  your  principal  operations,  if 

von  have  not  already  done  so.  Kill  out  first 
seven  columns  of  Office  Machine  Gage  ac- 
cording to  headings  of  columns.  Unit  ol 
time  suggested  is  an  hour,  but  a  minute 
may  be  used  if  preferred,  or  a  decimal  por- 
tion of  an  hour,  or  any  other  uniform  divi- 
sion of  time  The  salvage  cost  in  column 
six    refer-:    to   average    waste    per    unit    of 

time    due    to    delays,    mistakes    or    spoilage. 
5,    Obtain    catalogs   and    other    descriptive 

literature  of  machines  mot    needed,    from 

manufacturers    named    in    directory   you    will 

receive    from    the    Independent     Efficiency 

Service  Get  Catalogs  <-f  at  least  three 
in.il'      of  any  machine  you    thinl<   of  buying. 

<».  Consult    manufacturers    on    doubtful 

point       If  you   have  problems  or  queries  not 

■  I  by  the  catalog  write  the  manufac- 
personally. 
7.  Choose    parlous   machines    tentatively 

with    a     hi    t    ami    hccoiiiI    choice    for    iji.h 

opei  stlon. 

H.    I''ill    out     l.i    I    MVefl    column:    of    Office 


You've  got  to  have 
the  right  pencil 


If  your  pencil  work  18 
to  be  always  up  to  top 
speed,  top  efficiency, 
you've  got  to  have  a  pen- 
cil not  only  of  the  best 
quality  but  of  the  degree 
of  lead  exactly  suited  to 
your  work. 

r,y  DIXON  s 

ELDoraD 

"Vie  master drawing  pencit" 


is  proclaimed  by  artists,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  business  men 
and  other  connoisseurs,  as  a  real 
American  achievement.  The 
strong,  long-wearing  leads  do  not 
easily  break  or  wear  down  quickly. 
Their  responsiveness  makes  your 
work  less  tiring,  ?.nd  quicker. 
First  of  all  specify  the  Eldorado; 
then  be  sure  you  are  getting  the 
right  grade. 

How  to  find  your  Grade.  Note  In  the 
chart  below  that  6B  is  the  softest,  gH  the 
hardest  and  HB  is  medium  (the  degree  most 
used  in  general  work).  Select  the  degree  you 
think  will  suit  your  work  and  your  liking.  If 
not  exactly  right,  next  time  choose  a  grade 
harder  or  softer.  When  you  have  thus  found 
your  degree,  specify  it  every  time  and  you 
will  always  have  pencil  satisfaction. 

Send  us  16c  in  stamps  now,  specifying 
the  degrees  you  want  and  we  will  send 
you  full-length  samples  worth  double  the 
money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
DEPT.  143- J  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Canadian         Established 
distributora  1B^7 

A.  K.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Oat. 


a 


6B  I  Varying  degrees  of 
SB  >cxlra  softness  —  611 
4B  I  softest. 

3B  Extra  soft  and  black. 
2B  Very  soft  and  black. 
B     Soft  and  black. 
HB  Medium  soft. 
F     Firm. 




H    Hard. 
2H  Harder. 
3H  Very  hard. 
4H  Extra  hard. 

5H 
6H 
7H 

°JJ  |    hardness, 


Varying 

degrees  ol 

extra 


Ay  ftp 


lOllrlGold      ^  Solid  Colli 

Send  Your  Name  and  Weil 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  lend  ii  |n  f.nv     JtUtt  tmd  V'mm  niinir  iiml  imv        'I  ■""(!  mo 
■  LachniU   r id  In  «  itolld  «<>M  rUiu  on  iu  iIuvh'  fraa 

trial  "     w..  will  ■•nd  ft prapald  rivlit  to  (four  hgmt     wh.-n  It 

apiDM  rnn.lv  dfpOtlt    %i  '/'•  with  !)■«'  |nntlinuil  findtlli'M  wmtr  l.ho 

rlriv  f.»r  in  I  nil  (Uyi     II  yon.  or  If  nny  of  your  frlnmlw  rnn  t.  11 
It  from  .i  fltnmonri,  *nml  It  Unt  k.     put  If  VOU  aaata*  t<>  huy  It 

muni  uii  |3  mi  u  month  uotD  118.7b  iiuo  1h-.pi  ubI<J. 

U/rlto  Tnilav  Hmid  your  DttDf  now    Toll  im  which  of  llm 

write  Autiuy  „(,(1,|  „„M  ril(t,„  ,Mu ,,„,  ll(l<iv„ .  ,,u  wlllll 

JMflion'  or  nin'ili    tin  ton  U no  nngw  •!*•. 

Harold  I  «*  hman  Co.,  IV.N   Ml. ifa|f*n  Av.,l)ont.    MM  Chicago 
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How  much 

Income  Tax 

must  you  pay? 


V\    '!  '  his,    to 

enue  bills  and  tin*  hundr<  onflict 

inn  ""I   l'' 

will  you  jxiii   that  great   armj 

men   wi.  Income 

i  .i  i      i'i  obleina     with      Bftontgi 
■tan  itiv  e  guide,  which 

TelU  Exactly  How  to  Proceed 

whathei 

i"  • 

In. II 

Miiit.ii     I.  He    t.-iu    precisely 

ikr     nt      [I 

in    youi    buaim 

Montgom  erys  1919 

Income  Tax  Procedure 

'<-il     U      UOOtl er\      C.   P.   A 

known   lawyot   ■  International  reputa 

v'  interpretation!    li.no 

i  a     where   ho 
differed  from  Tn  - 

20,000  copies  sold  last  year 

ti>  corporation  oflleew,  lawyers,  aceaantanta, 
and  other*  of  Iiik  interacts.     Their  latisfaction  ia 

reflected  in  the  flood  ot  repeat  orders  for  thi.s 
year's  manual,  now  m  preparation  by  the  same 
author. 

Sent  free  on  approval 

simply  Hud  jour  OBDKB  now  lend  m>  money  with 
It      We   will   null   thli   manual,    a-   mod  at   lasued,   fur 

rt\e    days'     free    Impaction,     allcr    which    you    ran     either 
return    tlie    bunk   «r    remit    the   price    in   full.    $6. Oil        A 
lenient    will    lubaequentl]    lie    mailed   to   all  !)urclia>er> 
of  the  manual,    tn    ji/i/Wc   Hew   for   mukiny  niunit. 

Ronald  Press  Company,  Dept.  64 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

I7ACTS.  Argumenu.  Bi  iefa  foi  Debatea.  Out- 
*  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  material, 
for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The  Bureau 
of   Research,    318   E.    5th    St.,   New    Albany,   Ind. 


j^^ff  Jt  Bn('  Decorations — V.  S.  Service 

^T        I   >dW  ^aW  >_    and  Allies  in  Silk.    Bunting  and 

W**  B  ^r^  «f  |  ^k      Cotton    tor    inaide   or    outeide. 

m      I  ■        II  ^k  Quick  service  via  insured  parcel 

W     MV^w^yr     H"",;  price-list  mailed  the  MIN- 

•*^  4a^r  I   1  E  wmr  request  arrive*. 

4x5-ft.  "WELCOME  HOME"  Banner,  $3.00 

L.  FINK  &  SONS,  Good  Flags,  7th,  ab.  Market,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Daaler$ — write  for  wholesale  prices 


Emanuel 

SWEDENBORG'S 
BOOKS 

at  a  nominal  price — 5c 

Any  or  all  of  the  following  four  vol- 
umes will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  5  cents  per  book: 

"Heaven  and  Hell"  624  Pages 

"Divine  Providence"  605       " 

"Four  Leading  Doctrines"     593       " 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom"  598       " 

Each  book  is  printed  in  large  type  on 
good  paper,  and  is  substantially  bound 
in  stiff  paper  cover. 

Endowed  for  that  purpose,  this 
Society  offers  to  send  you  these 
books  without  cost  or  obligation 
other  than  5  cents  each   for  mailing. 

Address  all  orders  to  Room  742 

The  American  Swedenborg   Printing 

and  Publishing  Society 
3   West  29th  Street  New   York 


I    m|     in, mill. i 

should    include  quii  ed    bj    headings 

a 

''I  ■  in  i  .        tutal      -;m  inj^.s 

in    i  ul iimn     fourteen     «vai  ranta 
i.ui •  base    I  ind  ofil  "i    loan  bj    coin 

ul   i  ulunin    *e\ en  ami  column 
thirteen,   adding   i"  yearly    machiue  "i" 
i  inn  coat  tbi  il  price  di\  ided  bj  aum 

bei  i  in eeenting    average    Ufa   of 

macbina 

10  Secure  active  belief,  enthuaiaam  und 

!  employee*     handling     ma 

cblnea,    It'  you   are   not   cei  tain   bow    to  do 
this    we  will   suggeal   we 

1 1  Be  aure  tbal  all  machines  are  u  led 
■trictlj  according  to  dirct-tiona  from  the 
beginnini  I  everj  emploj  ee  aaaigned 
in  a  machine,  accordini  to  [natructiona  of 
manufacturer.  At  least  a  third  of  the  value 
<>ii  a  machine  lies  in  tin-  mental  ami  man 
ual  motive  and  proceaa  of  the  worker  who 
handles  it. 

li'.  An. use  and  develop  the  latenl  ambi 
limi  of  employees  along  higher  lines  leading 
tu  promotion.  While  machine  operators 
usually  make  more  money  than  hand  opera 
tm-,  tln.\  are  likely  to  deteriorate  Into 
human  machines  themselves,  and  to  gain 
promotion  lea*  rapidly  because  <>t'  it.  The 
work  uf  a  machine  is  execution  but  the 
work  of  a  man  i<  origination,  Bo  far  as  the 
employee  is  concerned,  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  an  office  machine  is  to  give  him  time  and 
energy  to  think  about  his  job,  above  his 
job,  ahead  of  bis  job. 


SOLDIER  AND   SAILOR 

COMPENSATION 

INSURANCE 

i  Continual  from  page  96) 
nary  cost  for  the  accident.  To  illus 
trate :  If  a  young  man  with  one 
eye  loses  his  other  eye  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment, his  employer  thru  the  insurance 
company,  or  the  state  fund,  pays  him  com- 
pensation for  128  or  100  weeks,  and  there- 
after during  his  life  he  receives  compensa- 
tion from  the  state  fund.  If  we  had  to  con- 
sider only  the  question  of  compensation  and 
not  the  related  problems  of  employment, 
this  would  be  strictly  fair  in  arranging  a 
scheme  of  compensation  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors;  but  there  is  involved  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  employment  for  men  who 
have  suffered  permanent  functional  losses, 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  seek  legis- 
lation that  would  complete  a  compensation 
scheme  for  handicapped  people,  but  which 
still  leaves  them  under  the  handicap  of  an 
adverse  attitude  upon  the  part  of  employ- 
ers. It  is  just  as  necessary  to  make  handi- 
capped people  employable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  employer  as  it  is  to  arrange  a 
just  and  workable  scheme  for  compensa- 
tion costs. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Federal  Government 
expects  to  do  complete  justice  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  disabled  in  service  who 
want  to  return,  and  ought  to  return,  to 
civil  employment,  the  Government  can  quite 
well  afford  to  place  this  slight  premium 
upon  its  military  servants,  as  it  will  free 
them  from  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
wanted  by  employers,  both  because  they 
are  handicapped,  and  also  because  they 
may  bring  increased  risks  into  their  plants. 
The  only  solution  of  the  insurance  prob- 
lem involved  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  extraordinary  com- 
pensation cost  for  recurring  injuries  in 
civil  employment;  and  in  order  that  the 
problem  of  securing  employment  for  them 
may  be  solved,  the  Federal  Government 
likewise  should  assume  the  full  cost  of  com- 
pensation for  them  on  account  of  any  in- 
juries they  may  receive  in  the  course  of 
their  employment. 
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Contracts 
Cancelled? 


When  war- work  is  on  the 
wane,  your  next  best  move 
is— what?  Will  you  guess  or 
be  sure?  Babson's  Reports 
give  you  specific  facts,  ad- 
vise you  of  new  opportu- 
nities and  markets. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Kecotrni/.e  that  ullaction  isfol- 
lowed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a  def- 
inite policy  based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write    Dept.  1-23   of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Compiling  Building  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  lta  Character  In  the  World 
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when  grandpa  marched 
home  from  war,  Piso's 
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Today  it  is  more  popu- 
lar and  more  widely 
used  than  ever. 

Piso's  gives  prompt  and 
effective  relief.  Soothes 
inflamed  throats;  eases 
tickling  and  relieves 
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for  Piso's — the  old 
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ROOSEVELT    AND    HIS 
TIMES 

(Continued  from  /nine  9-1) 

resulted  in  averting  disaster  from  the  un- 
dertafeang. 

In  the  next  year  the  influence  of  the 
vt'lrian  personality  was  ai;ain  felt  in 
affairs  outside  the  traditional  realm  of 
American  international  interests.  (Jfrmany 
was  attempting  to  intrude  into  the  situa- 
tion in  Morocco,  where  France,  by  common 
consent,  had  been  the  dominant  foreign  in- 
fluence. The  rattling  of  the  Potsdam  sabre 
was  threatening  the  tranquillity  of  the 
status  quo.  A  conference  of  eleven  Euro- 
pean powers  and  the  United  States  was 
held  at  Algeciras  to  readjust  the  treaty 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  foreigners 
in  the  decadent  Moroccan  empire.  In  the 
words  of  a  historian  of  America's  foreign 
relations, 

Altho  the  United  States  was  of  all  perhaps  the 
least  directly  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
dispute,  and  might  appropriately  have  held 
aloof  from  the  meeting  altogether,  its  represents 
atives  were  among  the  most  influential  of  all, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  their  sane  and 
irenic  influence  that  in  the  end  a  treaty  was 
amicably   made   and   signed. 

P.ut  there  was  something  behind  all 
this.  A  quiet  conference  had  taken 
place  one  day  in  the  remote  city 
of  Washington.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  French  Ambassador 
had  discussed  the  approaching  meeting  at 
Algeciras.  There  was  a  single  danger  point 
to  be  got  over  in  the  impending  negotia- 
tions. It  was  at  that  point  that  Germany 
was  likely  to  attempt  to  make  trouble.  The 
French  must  find  a  way  around  it.  The 
Ambassador  had  come  to  the  right  shop. 
He  went  out  with  a  few  words  scratched 
on  a  card  in  the  Roosevelt  handwriting 
containing  a  proposal  for  a  solution.  The 
proposal  went  to  Pari'-,  then  to  Morocco. 
The  solution  was  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  Hobenzollern  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  was  averted  for  the  mo- 
.i/ent.  Once  more  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  shown 
how  being  wise  in  time  was  the  sure  way 
to  peace. 

But  no  portrait  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
and  no  picture  of  bis  tunes,  can  be  complete 

without  the  bold,  firm  outlines  of  his 
Panama  policy  set  as  near  as  may  be  in 
their  proper  perspective  His  action  in  the 
Panama  matter   wot  :>!!   character' 

istic.   It  sprang   full-formed   from    his   devo- 
tion to  achievement,  his  love  of  the  short 
t    to    the    end    in    view,    his 
1   of   chicanery   and   greed,    his   sense 
'        •     •  and   fair-play,   his  conviction   of 
ilue  of  the  fad  and  the  viciouaneas  of 
rtion.    His   critic*,    of   course,    would 
it  otherwise.   They    would   doubtless 
it  was  the  expre  lion  of  hi     de 
nation    to   have   his  <■  .-,   and   an 

le  of  his  addiction  to  the  "big  sf,rk." 
in    any    rase    they    would    not    fail    to 

;  f.      r-i,i|r-i        he      took      W.l  i|     ' 

would   he   natural   to  expect   from 
him.  tor,  wb'u  e  it,  that 

m  prerjw-ly  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  exactly 
kind  of  Pre  ident   he  wa«. 


I    lamb      do    not    in- 
food  supply  '     '/  /.<   .  pur 

r       'i    a    Hiibstitut 

'      It  Hhouldn't   he  hard   to  find 
•     for    thi      r    . ,     /  /      /,,,„, 

I  tor 

"VVh<re     are     you      going?"      a  fa -|      OM 
another. 
'  .  the  black  (ruth  shop  to  gel  my 

I'itl 
■  z   which    youth    probably    i 

v  middle  ajp>  declines 

rn    |u  t    befon    dinni  r    foi 

appetlti       Ohio  .  tatt 


Doran  Books  of  Importance 

"AND  THEY  THOUGHT  WE  WOULDN'T 

FIPUT"  /77^-w.r/    ri'AAnno         Official    Correspondent   of  the   Chicago  TRIBUNE 

IV*T  r  loyu    \jlOOUns        Accredited  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 

America's  achievement  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  armistice.  Foch, 
Pershing  and  Petain  agree  that  "No  man  is  more  qualified  than  Gibbons  to  tell  the 
real  story."  Illus.  8vo.  Net,  $2.00 

THE  CLORY  OF  THE  COMING       Irvin  S.  Cobb 

What  Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  of  Americans  at  the  Front 

"We  shall  scarcely  see  a  better  account  than  this  of  those  scenes  of  the  great  war 
which  most  directly  and  most  vitally  appeal  to  the  American  reader." — New  York 
Tribune.  12mo.  Net,  $1.75 

JOYCE  KILMER;  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters 

Edited  and  with  a  Memoir  by  Robert  Cortes  Holliday 

A  representative  collection  of  Kilmer's  work  in  his  varied  fields.  Portraits  and 
facsimile  of  his  last  poem  written  in  France.  2  vols.  8vo.  Net,  $5.00 

THE  EDGE  OF  THE  QUICKSANDS 

D.  Thomas  Curtin 

An  illuminating  analys's  of  the  forces  at  work  in  Germany  today,  and  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  her  disintegration.  12mo.  Net,  $1.50 


FASCINATING    FICTION 


THE  YOUNG  DIANA 


Marie  Corelli 


Against  the  hopelessness  of  waiting  for  a  faithless  lover,  Diana  revolts.    Exciting 
adventures  restore  the  lost  scepter  of  youth  and  beauty.  Net,  $1.50 

VENUS  IN  THE  EAST  Wallace  Irwin 

A  rattling  good  novel,  and  a  rollicking  satire  on  metropolitan  folly.    Illus.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  CLUTCH  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE 


Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

"Miss  Cooke  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  so  telling  a  story  as  to  'hold'  the 
reader." — New  York  Bun.  Net,  $1.25 

TWENTY-THREE  AND  A  HALF  HOURS'  LEAVE 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  Author  of  "The  Amazing  Interlude,"  etc. 

The  story  of  a  wager,  a  uniform,  a  harsh  practical  joke  and  a  girl.    "Eighty-six 
pages  of  sheer,  unalloyed  delight." — New  York  Tribune.  Net,  $0.60 
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GEORGE    H.   DORAN   COMPANY,   New  York 

PUBLISHERS      IN     AMERICA      FOR     HODDER     &     STOUGHTON 


DIVIDEND 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE  OF  THE 

American  Light  &  Traction  Company 

The  Board  of  Director!  of  the  above  Com- 
pany, at  a  meeting  held  January  7th.  1919, 
d  a  CASH  dividend  <>f  1  ".■  Per  Cent,  on 
tb(  I'm  fi  rred  Stock,  a  CASH  Dividend  1 
J'' r  Cent,  on  the  Common  Stoi  it,  and  a  <livi 
dend  .-it  the  rat/-  <,f  j</,  shan  1  ol  Common 
Stock  on  every  one  hundred  (100) 
Common    Stock    outstanding,    all    payabli     Febru 

ary    it.    1010 

fei  Books  will  close  at  3:00  o'clock 
P.  M.  on  January  15th,  1919,  and  will  reopen 
at    10:00   0  clocl    A     fi.   on    January    27th,    1919 

'      ■..   .11.1. 1. Ill  l„    Secretary. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

Irainuiv;   for  Official,    Managerial,  Sales  and 

Executive  nusiuous  in  Uuoineas. 


□  llliIHUK  ACCOUNTANCY: 
lung  for  position*  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers.  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 


countants, etc. 

□  Bl  '  irrTER-WRITING: 

(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents,  Supervisors  of  Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  Handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  ^credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  in  which  ex  pert 
letter  writing  ability  is  required. 

□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAFKIC:  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Ex- 
perts, etc. 
□  LAW: 
training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business  positions  requiring  legally -trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents. Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesman,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
□  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 
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$5,000     SALESMEN 

No  Exceptions  on  Our  Force 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  thorough, 
energetic  men  in  our  sales  organization, 
with  or  without  previous  experience  in 
selling,  but  who  can  furnish  us  with  high- 
est references.  Ability  earns  rapid  pro- 
motion with  us  and  as  to  permanence,  that 
depends  only  on  making  good.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  day  in  and  day  out,  year 
after  year.  Nineteen  nineteen  is  a  splen- 
did year  to  start  here  —  new  mechanical 
features  and  a  complete  line  of  machines 
selling  for  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  make  a 
selling  connection  with  the  famous  Todd 
line  of  checkwriters  and  forgery  proof 
checks  a  truly  remarkable  opportunity  for 
the  kind  of  men  we  want.  Address 
CI   D.    May, 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 
(TstablisHed  1899)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Times.  By 
Harold    Howland. 

1.     In    .1  :  .1    np    the 

(1    by    thi 

_.     1  1  hi  11    Roomvi  II     II 

Ins,"    and      big    with 

8.    Explain  t  1  ,    of 

y." 
■i.     Explain     the    exprttuiion,     "We    are     not    for 
in. ui  m  inch,  nor  for  the  rich  man 

5.  What  H  11    to    come    into 

iiich  with  tin-  common   people?    What 
i  indicated    in    Shakespeare's 

\  ':    1  1    Addison 'a    "Sir    Roger    de 
;  "  ? 

6.  1  illowing  saying  by  Roose- 
velt is  particularly  Important  at  the  pn 

timi  mora    than    any    Other    man 

in    tins    Republic    the    man    wln>    would    try    to 

h  Americana  to  substitute  loyalty  to  any 
olaaa  f»r  loyalty  to  the  whole  American 
people." 

7.  From    your    own  ce,    or    from    "A 

of  Two  Cities,"  "Ivanhoe,"  "Silas  Mar- 
in1"  or   any  Other   bonk,    grive   examples    that 
will   explain    lxith   expressions,    "The    un 
puloUS    rich"    and    ■  Th  •    unscrupulous    poor." 

8.  Prove  that  Roosevelt  was  rit^ht  In  .saying: 
"What  mc  care  for  most  la  the  character 
of  the  average  man." 

9.  Apply  the  following  definitely  to  school  life: 
"If  he  does  his  work  in  slipshod  fashion, 
then,  no  matter  what  kind  of  work  it  is, 
he  is  a  poor  American  citizen." 

11.  Imagine  that  you  are  present  at  a  meeting 
of  people  who  somewhat  sympathize  with 
the  Po'sheviki.  Explain  why  "government 
by  a  plutocracy"  and  "government  by  a 
mob"  are  equally  bad. 

12.  Roosevelt's  motto  was  "Spend  and  be 
spent."  Give  a  talk  suitable  for  your  school 
assembly,  pointing  out  cases  of  pupils,  or 
teachers,  in  your  school,  whose  work  has 
shown   belief   in   the  same   motto. 

13.  Prove  that  Roosevelt's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  entitles  him  high  rank  as  a  states- 
man. 

II.  Roosevelt's  Last  Message. 

1.  Read  the  entire  selection  aloud  to  your  class, 
reading  it  so  emphatically  that  you  present 
its  thought  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  Prepare  a  well-written  brief  for  an  article 
on  "Methods  of  Preventing  the  Segregation 
of  Foreigners  in  the  United  States." 

3.  Give  a  short,  spirited,  patriotic  talk  on 
the  following:  "Any  man  who  says  he  is  an 
American,  but  something  else  also,  isn't  an 
American    at  all." 

III.  The    Death   of  Theodore   Roosevelt. 

1.  For  every  one  of  the  following  words  write 
a  complex  sentence  concerning  Mr.  Roose- 
velt :  soldier,  naturalist,  author,  historian, 
publicist,       explorer,       rancher.       statesman. 

2.  Write  a  short  essay  on  "The  True  Ameri- 
can Spirit,"  drawing  illustrative  material 
from  the  life  of   Roosevelt. 

IV.  Sixty   Strenuous  Years. 

1.  Compare,  or  contrast,  the  early  days  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  early  days  of  Washington 
Irving. 

2.  Compare,  or  contrast,  the  entire  career  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  entire  career  of  Lin- 
coln. 

3.  Point  out  the  principles  of  journalistic  writ- 
ing that  may  be  deduced  from  the  article. 

V.  Mr.    Roosevelt's    Friends. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  every  tribute  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  toll  why  the  tribute  is 
well  deserved. 

2.  What  literary  principles  guided  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  list  of  tributes? 

3.  Make  •»  grammatical  analysis  of  the  first 
sentence  of  every  tribute. 

VI.  A  Strenuous   Life. 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  of  negative  statement 
concerning   "The    Strenuous    Life." 

-.  In  a  single  paragraph  summarize  the 
thought   of    the    article. 

3.  By  what  method  has  every  paragraph  been 
developed  ? 

VII.  The   Fighting   RoosevePs. 

1.  Write  a  short  poetic  article,  in  vers,-  or  in 
rhythmical  prose,  that  might  appropriately 
be    printed    opposite  the   page   of    picture!, 


HISTORY,      CI  VIC  a      AND 
El  ONOMICS 

BY   API  III   K    M.    WOl.l  SON,    PH.D. 
1'KlMir.u.    in     THI     1111,11     BOHOOL    01     '  "  <i  .11  in  1  . 
..    KOIK  el  TV 

I.  Theodore   Roosevelt — "A  Strenuous  Life," 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Times," 
"Roosevelt's  Last  Message,"  Story  of 
the    Week. 

1.  G  I  the  fa,-ts  that  justify  ti,, 
judgmi  nt  •  ditorial  writer  in  hi 
statement  beginning,  He  was  not  only  a 
keen    politician    and   an    aatut>-  man," 

2.  What    acta    iii    If  entitled 

him  to  the  Nobel  Pi  ace  Pi  Im  I 

3.  Contrast  Roosevelt's  action  in  dealing  with 
the  Venezuelan  affair  with  thai  ,.i  Cleveland, 

■1.    Justify  the  statement  made  in  the  first  sen 
tence  of  the  last  paragraph  of  tl"'  editorial. 
In    what  sense   is   it.  true  that   thi    Progres- 
sive party  was  l«      ■  political  snece  -  than 
an   educational    1. 

5.  What,  according  to  Mr.   Eowland,  were  the 

four    dominant    characteristic*    of    Kno.si 

faith?  Give  one  or  more  examples  of  his 
application  of  these  standards  to  practical 
affairs. 

6.  Give  one  or  more  examples  which  illustrate 
his    "exuberant    personality." 

7.  What  Is  the  significance  of  his  saying, 
"Walk   softly   and   carry   a   big  stick"? 

8.  Discuss  in  some  detail  Roosevelt's  attitude 
in  handling  (a)  the  "Trust"  Problem.  <  > • » 
tin-  Labor  Problem,  (c)  the  problems  of 
Good   Government. 

9      Discuss  his   activities   in    (a)    the   Moroccan 

Affair,     (b)     the    Russo-Japanese    War,     (c) 

the  building  of  the    Panama   Canal. 

10.    Do  you  agree  that   Roosevelt's  Last  Message 

is  an  excellent  valedictory  to  his  whole  life.' 

II.  Balance  of  Power  or  League  of  Nations 
— "Pro-Germans,"  "Changing  Part- 
ners," "The  President  In  Italy,"  "The 
President's  Addresses,"  "  'Greater  Ser- 
bia' and  Her  Claims,"  "Armenia  and 
Syria." 

1.  Give  some  of  the  historic  facts  back  of  the 
nine  or  more  propositions  enunciated  in 
the  first  mentioned  editorial.  Does  the 
writer  state  the  case  of  the  Allies  and  of 
the  United  States  fairly  in  each  proposition  ? 

2.  Should  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  in- 
sist on  (a)  seizure  of  German  territory, 
(b)  payment  of  a  huge  indemnity,  (c)  an- 
nexation of  German  colonies,  etc.  ?  Give  your 
reasons  in  each  case. 

3.  Locate  on  a  map  the  various  races  and  na- 
tions discussed  in  the  editorial  "Changing 
Partners." 

4.  Write  a  brief  summary  of  one  or  more  of 
the  racial  and  national  conflicts  referred  to 
in  this  editorial. 

5.  Show  that  in  "changing  partners"  as  they 
have  done  these  races  and  nations  have  not 
been  guilty  of  "inconsistency  or  inde- 
cision." 

6.  Why  did  Pope  Benedict  wait  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  visit  him  instead  of  going  to  meet 
the  President  as  the  King  of  Italy  did  ? 

7.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  President's 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  Mazzini? 

8.  "The  address  of  the  President  .  .  .  was  in 
two  respects  one  of  the  most  significant," 
etc.    Comment  on   this  statement. 

9.  How  do  the  provisions  of  the  Secret  TreaAv 
of  1915  "clash  with  the  demands  of  the 
Serbs  and  Jugo-S'.avs"  ? 

10.  How  will  the  Peace  Conference  reconcile 
the  American  demands  for  a  League  01 
Nations  with  the  provisions  of  the  Secret 
Treaty  of  1915  and  the  London  Treaties  of 
1916  and  1917? 

III.  Revolution  In  Europe — "The  Bolshe- 
viki  Must  Go,"  "The  Chaos  in  Russia," 
"Trotzky  Arrests  Lenine,"  "The  Ger- 
man Situation,"  "  'Red'  Revolt  in  Ber- 
lin,"  "The   Polish   Conflicts." 

1.  Why    does    Professor    Giddings    oppose    the 
Bobhevik]  movement?   In   his   judgment    how 
should    the    revolutions    in    Europe    be    d 
with? 

2.  What  is   the  present  attitude  of   the   United 
States   and   the   Allies   toward   affairs   in    Rus 
sia?  Do  you  think  that  this  attitude  is  \ 

3.  State  as  clearly  «s  you  can  the  elements  In 
the  political  struggle  now    going  on  In  Qei 
many.    What    In    your   judgment   should    be 
the    attitude    of    the    United    states    tov, 

the    various    parties    to    thi-.    Strugf 

4.  Summarize    the   status    of    the    revolution 
movements  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
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THE      NEW      PLAYS 

A  Little  Journey  with  Rachel  Crothers's 
delightful  characters  is  decidedly  worth 
taking.  So  genuine,  human  and  exquisitely 
done  that  you  can't  afford  to  mbs  it.  (Lit- 
tle Theater.) 

Chatterton.  by  Alfred  de  Vigny,  is  a  play 
of  the  period  when  suicide  was  all  the  rage 
and  a  "poor  poet  was  sure  of  sympathy  if 
nothing  else.  (Theatre  de  Vieux  Colom- 
bier. » 

The  Melting  of  Molly  derives  an  amus- 
ing plot  and  witty  dialog  from  the  novel 
of  Maria  Thompson  Davies,  but  the  musi- 
cal comedy  features  form  an  incongruous 
combination.    (Broadhurst  Theater.) 

A  Harvard  man  looking  for  local  color 
met  a  Mennonite  maid  in  a  narrow  Dutch 
Pennsylvania  "willage-' — Result:  an  enter- 
taining comedy  with  deep  human  appeal. 
•■."  played  by  John  W.  Ransone,  is  the 
best  piece  of  character  work  we  have  seen 
in  many  seasons.  Patricia  Collinge  is  TUlie, 
a  heroine  of  winsome  naivete.  (Henry 
Miller's  Theater.) 


P       E       B       B        L       E       S 

"Parsnips.'"   says  a   food   garden   expert, 
are  best  left   in   the  ground.     We  agree. — 
I  mi 'h. 

Do  you  take  exercizes  after  your  bath? 
I    generally    step   on    the   soap   as    I 
g«-t  out.     Portland  Evening  Express. 

We  have  jugt  been  enjoying  the  latest 
photograph  of  the  flown  Prince,  His  is, 
indeed,  the  face  that  launched  a  thou  and 
quips. — 8t.  Lout*  *t<ir. 

The  bishop  remarked  that,  somebody  had 
a     blank     expressionless     face,     and     the 

ughtful  printer  tendered  it  "a  ex- 

Linotype. 

St.    Peter-    So    you    were    a    newspaper 
editor     bit;  circulation  of  court 
Applicant     '  ill     smallest    In    the 

jo  fact. 

•  i  in  and  pick  out  your  harp. 
Patting  t  ho*  . 

it    are    you    Ntudying    now?"    a  ked 
.0. 
We  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  mole- 

e,|    |,er 
I         ope     ;i,.,      ffl\]     \„.     yery     attentive     atl'l 

I       the      mother. 
'     fried    to    get     four    father    to    wear    one. 
be   COUld    not    keep    it    in    his-    eye."      -/, 

"What  bas  become  of  the  greyhound 

Killed  himself." 

■ 
tried    to   retch    ■    fly   on    the    -mail 
an -I    mi  B       himself 

/    I   Bit*. 

of    mv     pupils,"    say*    a     Buffalo 

"ji'l      not.      under' (and      why      I 

ight.  that  the  following  paragraph  from 

•ion  on    ,\   Hunting  Adventure' 

,n    arid    effectiveness, :    'Pur 

the  relentless  hunter,  the  panting 

••g  from  cliff  to  fliff    At   fast  she 
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COUld  Ko   DO  farther.    Before   her  yawned   the 

chasm,    and    behind    her    the    hunter'" — 
Montreal  Doily  star. 

\  m    thi       es  oned  t  roops?" 
They  ought  to  be.  They  wer<-  first  mus- 
ed in  by  their  officers  and  then  peppered 
by  the  enemy."     Baltimore    Imerican. 

Mr  Tomkins  was  obliged  to  stop  over- 
night at  a  mail  country  hotel.  He  was 
va  to  his  room  by  the  one  boy  the  place 
afforded.  "1  am  Kind  there's  an  escape  hers 
in  case  of  ine,"  commented  Mr,  Tomkin  . 
,i  be  surveyed  the  room,  "bul  what's  the 
Idea  of  putting  a  Bible  In  the  room  In  such 
n   promlnt  Dt  pta 

'I  hat,"  replied  the  boy,  "I    Intended  for 
i  in-  flre  i    too  far  advanced  for 

to     make     roUl     l    'ape,     sir."      Lotliotl 

Opinion 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Gertrude  Atherton — The  world  has 
gone  mad  in  spots. 

Rev.  Bryant  Preston — Pep  without 
purpose  is  piffle. 

Karl  Liebknecht — We  do  not  want  a 
lemonade  revolution. 

Douglas  Mallock — The  biggest  liar  in 
the  world  is  They  Say. 

T.  Elson  Williams — In  the  end  it  is 
man  power  that  counts. 

Rev.  W.  T.  McElveex — Life  is  not 
merely  staying  above  ground. 

The  Ex-Crown  Prince — I  should  be 
happy  to  work  as  a  laborer  in  a  factory. 

Charlie  Chaplin— II  my  work  I  don't 
trust  anyone's  sense  of  humor  but  my  own. 

Herr  Haase — Perhaps  foreigners  do  not 
realize  our  -impotence  so  strongly  as  we  do. 

Agnes  M.  Elias — Few  employers  have 
realized  that  women  have  no  mechanical 
sense. 

Jan  Ignace  Paderewski — The  Bolshe- 
viki idea  is  to  kill  all  users  of  the  tooth- 
brush. 

Marshal  Joffrk — France  must  remain 
in  the  future  the  guardian  of  the  liberty  of 
peoples. 

E.  W.  Howe — The  man  who  believes  in 
equality  is  a  man  who  believes  equality  will 
give  him  some  of  yours. 

Caro  LLOYD — That  nmv  proud  ver.-e, 
"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
flight,"  is  in  immediate  need  of  revision. 

WOODBOW  WILSON — I  not  only  favor  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  I  believe  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  league  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. 

Japanese  Premier  K.  Haka  -The  nar- 
row provincial  spirit  of  seeking  one's  own 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  others  has  been 
found  out  of  date. 

Harky  Dana  When  everything  else  in 
the  world  has  been  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy, men  may  at  last  turn  and  apply 
democracy    to   our   education. 

William  Howard  Taft  -My  feeling 
aboul    the    League  of   Nations   to   Enforce 

Peace   is   that  the  stars   in    their  courses  are 

fifihiintf  to  make  it,  inevitable. 

S.  WlLBUB  OOBMAH  For  my  own  busi- 
ness I  can  asi<  q©  better  fortune  than  thai 
we  shall  fail  to  gel  the  business  of  any 
client    whom    we    wouldn't     lit. 

Grand  Duchess  Anastasie  of  Meok- 

LKNBUBG-SCHWEBIN-  It  "ill  take  Itmsia 
Gfty  years  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words  republic  and  president, 

Judoi  I  El  31  i:r  II.  <;  \uy  When  our  com- 
petitors in  other  lands  are  ready  to  adopt 
the  laws  of  free  trade  thai  will  be  soou 
enOUgb  for  us  to  consider  similar  action 
la  vorably. 

Pbemieb  Lloyd  Geobge  it  must  be  a 
|ui  i    peace,  a  .•  ternly  just   peace,  a   relent 

IchsI.v  just    peace    .Justice  must   not    I ere 

ly  vindicated  in  the  victory,  it  must  be 
.  Indicated    In   the  settlement   as  well. 

in:     ii\i:t:v     Emebsoh     Fosdigb     Ger- 
many   did    led     walk    to    her    defeat,    blindly. 
She   look    tli«'  one   hitfli    road   of  military   pre 
pnrednes*.   Any  other  nation   that    lakes  this 
load    will    meet     I  In        nine    end. 

i  or, 


(g)  Inttn  nat tvnal  Film 

A  GATHERING  OF  THE  REDS 

Crouds  of  revolutionist*  anil   their  sympathizers   started   this  demonstration  in  front  of  the  former  Imperial  Palace,  now  headquarters 
of  the  Bbert  government.   Troops  still  obedient   to  army  discipline    were   called   out    to   do   police   duty   and   keep    down    the   crowds 


Press  Illustrating 

THE  SOLDIERS'   PATROL 

These  armored  cars  with  mounted  guns  hare  been  used  by  soldiers  of  the  German  army  to  patrol  the  streets  of  Berlin  in  sunpot 
the  Ebert  government   and   against   the  extremist   uprisiny.    The  disorders    reached   a    climax   on   January    11    when    1300    revolutionist* 
were     killed,     (lateral     Hindenbury     is     supporting      the     Ebert      government     and      brought     large     bodies     of     troops      to     its     cid 


GERMAN    POLITICAL    PARTIES 


THE  election  for  a  German  constitutional  convention 
set  for  January  19  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  whole  world,  for  it  will  determine  whether  we 
shall  have  a  respectable  and  responsible  Germany  to  deal 
with  or  whether  that  nation  will  dissolve  into  incoherent 
anarchy  or  pass  under  the  control  of  some  ruthless  dictator. 
If  the  issue  is  determined  by  bayonets  or  bombs  instead  of 
ballots,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  what- 
ever the  Paris  conference  may  decide.  Some  of  our  Amer- 
ican papers  still  profess  to  regard  the  German  revolution 
as  a  hoax,  a  kind  of  camouflage,  but  even  they  must  admit 
that  it  is  carrying  camouflage  into  realism  when  the  streets 
of  Berlin  are  daily  reddened  with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
victims.  What  did  cause  astonishment  and  arouse  incredul- 
ity at  first  was  to  see  the  all-powerful  aristocracy  swept 
swiftly  aside  and  the  scepter  pass  quietly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  who  a  few  years  before  had  been 
looked  down  upon  as  pariahs.  It  was  a  swing  to  the  left 
as  violent  as  the  Russian  revolution,  but  whereas  in  Russia 
there  was  nothing  below  the  autocracy  to  check  the  move- 
ment till  it  came  to  the  untutored  workingmen  hastily  or- 
ganized into  Soviets,  in  Germany  the  government  was  as- 
sumed by  men  who  in  education  and  executive  ability  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  bureaucrats  they  replaced.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  the  Social  Democratic  party  was  next  to  the 
German  army  the  best  disciplined  and  most  formidable  body 
of  men  in  the  world,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  army 
collapsed  the  party  succeeded  to  its  power.  In  fact  the  two 
were  largely  the  same.  Since  one  private  in  three  voted 
that  ticket  Hindenburg  has  during  the  war  been  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  of  two  million  Socialists.  These  men  were 
already  armed  and  trained,  so  all  that  was  necessary  to 
make  a  red  army  out  of  them  was  to  tear  off  the  black  and 
white  stripes  from  their  flags,  and  the  epaulets  from  their 
officers. 

The  Socialists  by  creed   wore  anti-monarchical  and  anti- 
militaristic, but  on  the  outbreak  of  the-  war  the  majority 
led  unfortunately  but  not  unnaturally  to  put  patriotism 

cept  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
B  it  as  the  war  went  on  and  it  became  clearer   to  all 
that  Germany  was  the  or,  the  anti-war  minority,  who 

at  first  had  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  caucus,  broke 
away  from  the  leash  of  party  discipline  and  formed  an 
Independent  Social  Democratic  party,  which  refu  led  longer 

Some   of   the   secedera   went 

farther    and     tried     to    Organize    mutinies.     Dr.     Karl     I, ul, 

kneeht,  whose  father  had  in  1872  gone  to  Jail  for  denounc* 

ation    of    A  J  ace  Lorraine,    issued    secretly    a 

series  of  ai  pamphlei    under  the  j,<r,  name  of  Spar 

readei      //ho  on    Friday  afternoons  used 

iil    roe   chief   and    ye   do   well,"    will    re. all 

thai  ader  of  a  servile  ■  r ■  Direction  In  Rome 


B.  C.  72.  Liebknecht  was  finally  arrested  while  attempting 
to  address  a  street  mass  meeting  in  Berlin,  but  as  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  print  several  thousand  copies  of 
his  speech  in  advance  and  deposit  them  in  safe  places,  his 
message  was  not  lost.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he 
was  released  and  at  once  began  to  attack  the  moderate  So- 
cialists in  power  with  the  same  violence  as  he  used  toward 
the  Kaiser  and  is  now  imprisoned  again.  His  followers,  who 
might  properly  be  called  Spartacites,  or  Spartacists  or 
Spartacans,  are  commonly  called  "Spartacides"  in  the 
American  press,  altho  that  name  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately applied  to  Socialists  of  the  other  wing  who  are  now 
shooting  down  the  Spartacus  people  with  machine  guns. 
Still  more  extreme  than  they  are  the  Internationalists,  a 
smaller  group  in  Berlin,  led  by  Borchardt,  who  in  1912  was 
chased  around  the  Landtag  building  by  the  police  because 
of  his  disturbances  in  the  chamber.  Beyond  them  are  the 
Anarchists  who  fight  under  the  black  flag  instead  of  the 
red  and  are  quite  in  their  element  in  the  present  confusion. 

When  on  November  7  the  Socialists  took  over  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  German  Empire  an  effort  was  made  to 
unite  the  various  factions.  The  first  cabinet  consisted  of 
Philipp  Scheidemann,  Friedrich  Ebert  and  Herr  Landsberg 
of  the  Majority  or  pro-war  wing,  and  Hugo  Haase,  Wilhelm 
Dittmann  and  Richard  Barth  of  the  Independent  or  anti- 
war wing.  They  also  brought  together  in  the  Government 
the  leaders  of  the  rival  factions  in  the  party  before  the 
war,  Karl  Kautsky,  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the 
old  orthodox  class-struggle  Marxianism,  and  his  opponent, 
Edward  Bornstein,  Revisionist  and  Opportunist,  who  fa- 
vored a  gradual  and  peaceful  introduction  of  socialism. 

But  this  Socialist  Coalition  left  out  Liebknecht  and  other 
extremists  who  are  commonly  and  rightly  called  "Bolshe- 
viki"  since  they  have  much  the  same  aims  and  temperament 
as  the  party  ruling  in  Russia  and  their  movement  is  sup- 
ported by  millions  from  the  Russian  treasury.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  purpose  to  sweep  away  all  national  boundaries  and 
existing  Kovernments  and  substitute  an  industrial  organ- 
ization of  society  for  the  present  political  system  by  plac- 
ing all  power  in  the  hands  of  local  committees  (soviets)  of 
workingmen.  They  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  German 
state  socialism  or  American  republicanism  as  they  were  to 
Russian   autocracy. 

The  crucial  contest  in  Germany  came,  as  in  Russia,  over 
the  control  of  the  soviets.  As  in  Russia,  the  Bolsheviki  were 
at.  first,  voted  down  in  the  German  soviets,  and,  as  in  Russia, 
they  then  resorted  to  arms.  But  here  the  parallel  ends,  at 
least  for  the  present,  for  the  German  soldiers  arid  sailors 
have  .,  far  mostly  favored  the  more  moderate  faction,  and 
Ebert,  unlike  Kerensky,  has  not  hesitated  to  shoot. 

The  BpartacanS,  or  German  Bolsheviki,  wanted  to  estab- 
lish  not   a   democracy  but,  a  working  class  dictatorship,  as 
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in  R  rhey  therefore  opposed  the  plan  of  I.  «r1  and 

Scheidemann  to  submit  the  question  of  the  future  form  of 
government  to  ■  convention  to  be  elected  promptly  by  uni- 

il  suffrage.  Since  the  working  class  now  were  in  power, 
why  not  stay  there  by  force  and  not  risk  their  supremacy 
by  submitting  it  to  a  vote?  The  Independent  Socialists 
agreed  with  them  on  this  point  and  favored  at  least  post- 
poning the  election  until  the  first  steps  toward  socialization 
had  been  taken.  When  the  Majority  Socialists  insisted  upon 
holding  an  election  as  soon  as  possible  the  Independent 
members  withdrew  from  the  Government  and  many  of  the 
party  joined  in  the  Spartacan  riots. 

But  what  the  Ebert-Scheidemann  cabinet  lost  on  the  left 
it  gained  on  the  right.  All  the  anti-Socialists  of  course  sup- 
ported it  in  its  effort  to  hold  an  election,  because  that  was 
their  only  chance  to  get  any  share  in  the  Government.  How 
these  parties  stand  and  what  is  their  strength  cannot  now 
be  determined  with  any  exactness,  for  the  censorship  for 
America  is  still  on  and  party  lines  have  been  broken  up  by 
the  revolution.  But  from  such  data  as  available  we  have 
made  a  rash  attempt  at  a  classification  in  the  chart  above. 
It  is  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  seating  arrangements 
of  European  parliaments  where  the  more  radical  repre- 
sentatives sit  at  the  speaker's  left  and  the  more  conserva- 
tive at  his  right.  But  no  diagram  in  one  dimension  is  suf- 
ficient to  represent  their  real  relationships.  It  would  need 
at  least  four. 

By  comparing  the  first  line  of  the  chart  with  the  second 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  conservative  parties  have  changed 
their  names  to  "People's"  parties  of  some  sort  and  profess 
very  democratic  ideals.  The  Ultra-conservatives  (Hoch- 
konservativen)  have  joined  with  the  Imperialists  (Reichs- 
partei)  to  form  the  new  German  National  People's  party 
(Deutsche  Nationale  Volkspartei).  This  is  by  tradition  the 
party  of  Prussian  junkers  or  feudal  landholders,  stanch 
defenders  of  the  established  Lutheran  Church  and  of  the 
military  caste.  To  this  wing  belong  all  who  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Emperor  and  old  regime.  Its  main  sup- 
port was  in  the  country  districts  of  the  east  and  it  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  the  rise  of  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  supported  by  the 
party  that  occupied  the  Center  of  the  Reichstag  chamber 
and  was  next  in  size  to  the  Social  Democratic  party.  It  is 
constitutionally  opposed  to  the  radical  and  irreligious  views 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  but  joined  with  them  in  trying  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  1917  by  forcing  thru  the  Reichstag 
the  peace  resolutions  which  were  commended  by  President 
Wilson.  The  old  Center  party  under  its  new  name  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  People's  party  has  put  out  a  compre- 
hensive platform  advocating  immediate  peace,  interna- 
tional law  on  Christian  principles,  League  of  Nations,  in- 


dependence of  the  Holy  Sec,  freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of 
religion,  equal  suffrage,  Christian  education,  encourage- 
ment to  large  families,  pensions  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
widows  and  orphans,  protection  to  laborers  and  promotion 
of  agriculture.  The  leader  of  this  party  is  Matthias  Ers» 
berger,  who  headed  the  armistice  delegation. 

The  National  Liberal,  which  was  Bismarck's  party  and 
corresponded  roughly  with  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
and  the  Republican  and  Democratic  in  America,  was  being 
gradually  squeezed  out  before  the  war  between  the  extreme 
parties  on  either  side,  and  now  it  has  split  in  two.  The  right 
or  conservative  wing  has  gone  to  form  the  new  German 
People's  party,  while  the  left  or  radical  wing  has  united 
with  the  old  Progressive  People's  party  (Fortschrittliche 
Volkspartei)  and  old  Radical  (Freisinnige)  party  to  form 
the  new  German  Democratic  party.  To  this  party  have  ral- 
lied some  strong  men  of  various  types:  Theodor  Wolff,  of 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Pastor  Naumann,  editor  of  Hilfe, 
and  advocate  of  the  Central  Europe  scheme;  Dr.  Dernburg, 
who  came  to  America  as  a  German  propagandist,  and  Prince 
Max  of  Baden,  the  peace  Chancellor.  The  German  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  liberal  and  progressive  but  not  social- 
istic; it  contains  a  large  Jewish  element  and  will  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  security  of  the  middle- 
man. 

One  group  in  the  old  Reichstag  will  be  missing  from  the 
new,  the  Poles,  Alsatians  and  Danes,  who,  like  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  subordinated  all  other  issues  to  the  interests 
of  their  own  nationalities.  The  new  Germany  will  be  the 
stronger  for  their  elimination,  especially  if  the  Austrian 
Germans  are  allowed  to  unite  with  Germany. 


A  NEW  MEANING  TO  SERVICE  FLAGS 

THE  suggestion  made  by  The  Independent  at  the  time 
when  America  entered  the  war,  that  a  gold  star  should 
be  placed  upon  the  service  flag  for  every  fallen  hero. 
has  been  universally  adopted.  Whenever  a  gold  star  is  seen 
in  the  red  border  every  one  knows  what  it  means.  But  what 
do  the  other  stars  mean?  Are  the  men  they  represent  still 
in  military  service  abroad  or  have  they  returned  to  their 
old  civilian  service  at  home  or  have  they  been  cast  adrift 
in  midwinter  to  hunt  for  a  job  of  some  kind,  of  any  kind 
they  can  get?  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  firms  pa- 
triotically assured  their  employees  that  any  who  volunteered 
or  were  drafted  would  find  their  places  waiting  for  them. 
But  has  this  promise  in  all  cases  been  kept?  We  hear  com* 
plaints  that  some  employers,  having  found  it  possible  to 
get  along  with  a  harder  worked  staff  or  with  cheaper  girls, 
are  not  giving  the  homecoming  hero  the  welcome  he  had 
reason   to   expect.    Such    establishments    still    display    their 
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star-spangled  service  flags  and  so  get  credit  for  more  pa- 
triotism than  they  deserve. 

We  suggest  that  whenever  a  man  discharged  from  the 
national  service  is  offered  his  old  place  or  its  equivalent 
the  star  be  marked  in  some  manner,  say  by  a  white  disk 
in  the  center.  Of  course  some  of  the  men  will  not  want 
to  return  to  their  former  work,  as  the  war  has  developed 
new  abilities  in  them  or  opened  new  opportunities  to  them. 
The  firm  having  found  out  that  such  is  the  case  would  be 
entitled  to  mark  the  star  just  the  same.  In  the  service  flag 
of  a  church  a  marked  star  would  mean  that  the  man  had 
either  returned  to  that  church  or  had  been  granted  a  letter 
to  some  other.  At  the  end  of  a  year  from  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  most  of  the  men  should  be  home  except  those  who 
are  permanently  enlisted.  By  November  11,  1919,  then, 
every  star  on  the  flag  should  be  marked  on  the  center  field 
or  be  placed  in  gold  on  the  margin.  This  would  mean  100 
per  cent  patriotism. 


REVOLUTION  IN  LUXEMBURG 

THE  Luxemburgers  are  disposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  neighbors,  the  French  and  Germans,  in  depos- 
ing their  sovereign  and  declaring  a  republic.  The  revo- 
lution really  took  place  two  months  before,  but  the  move- 
ment was  checked  by  the  advent  of  the  American  military 
forces.  Four  days  before  the  Americans  entered  the  capital 
the  Luxemburg  parliament  passed  a  resolution  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  future  form  of  government  to  a  refer- 
endum and  the  Grand  Duchess  was  requested  to  abstain 
from  all  administrative  acts  until  the  decision  of  the  people 
should  be  determined.  To  this  she  consented  and  withdrew 
from  the  capital.  The  revolutionary  leaders  were  therefore 
dismayed  to  learn  that  General  Pershing  had  invited  the 
Grand  Duchess  to  join  him  in  reviewing  the  troops  on  their 
entry  into  the  city  of  Luxemburg.  They  sent  a  delegation 
to  the  American  Army  Headquarters  to  request  that  the 
American  commander-in-chief  should  not  stand  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  royal  palace  beside  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Ade- 
laide on  that  occasion  because  it  would  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  public  sentiment  and  might  precipitate  a  riot.  But  the 
American  officer  who  received  the  delegation  said  to  the 
chairman:  "General  Pershing's  plans  will  not  be  changed 
and  if  any  one  starts  anything  you  may  be  among  the 
casualties." 

This  witty  but  perhaps  not  altogether  tactful  reply  was 
efficacious  in  preventing  disorder  and  the  republicans  con- 
fined themselves  to  refusing  to  participate  in  the  civic  pro- 
cession, which  filed  past  the  palace  where  stood  their  dis- 
credited and  virtually  deposed  overeign  supported  by  the 
representative  of  the  military  power  of  the  American  re- 
public. We  may  commend  General  Pershing's  determination 
I  disturbances  and  we  may  admire  his  chivalrous 
attitude  toward  a  young  and  beautiful  duchest  in  di  ti 

ppearance  of  America  in  European  politic! 
Ac  effect  was  unfortunate.  Foi  the  ex-Grand  Duche      Marie 
Adelaide  had  alienated  her  tubjects  and  forfeited  her  rij 
by  her  pro-German  attitude  during  the  war.  she  did  ind 
make  a  formal  protest  when  tl  tan  army  first  violated 


the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  but  she  soon  showed  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  German  cause  and  her  lack  of  sympathy 
with  her  people,  who  have  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the 
Belgians  during  the  German  occupation.  Altho  Luxemburg 
was  until  1867  a  member  of  the  German  Federation  and  re- 
mained till  the  war  in  the  German  Zollverein.  the  people 
are  rather  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction.  More  than  two 
thousand  young  Luxemburgers  managed  to  slip  over  the 
border  to  enlist  in  the  French  and  Belgian  armies.  It  was 
naturally  not  pleasing  to  them  or  their  relatives  to  hear 
that  the  Grand  Duchess  had  telegraphed  to  the  Kaiser  that 
she  prayed  every  day  that  "his  army  might  be  successful 
and  bring  back  to  Germany  a  heavy  harvest  of  laurel." 
Fortunately  her  influence  with  the  Heavenly  Powers  proved 
to  be  negligible.  As  a  final  affront  to  public  sentiment  Prin- 
cess Antoinette,  younger  sister  of  Marie  Adelaide,  became 
betrothed  to  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  just  be- 
fore the  rout  of  his  armies  on  the  Ypres  sector. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  people  determined  to  sweep 
away  this  Teutonic  dynasty  just  as  soon  as  the  Teutonic 
armies  withdrew  from  their  land.  We  may  easily  imagine 
their  disappointment  when  the  American  army  of  occupa- 
tion appeared  also  at  first  to  take  the  side  of  their 
sovereign.  This  was  of  course  a  gross  misinterpretation  of 
the  American  policy,  which  has  thruout  our  history  been 
to  favor  republican  movements  the  world  over. 

The  deposition  of  the  Grand  Duchess  will  give  the  people 
of  Luxemburg  for  the  first  time  a  chance  to  determine  their 
own  destinies.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  explain  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  for  that  has  been 
told  in  our  issue  of  December  21  by  Miss  Putman,  author  of 
the  best  book  on  the  subject,  "Luxemburg  and  Her  Neigh- 
bors." But  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
act  of  King  Albert  on  reentering  Brussels  was  to  renounce 
the  treaty  of  1839  by  which  France,  England,  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia  forced  the  separation  of  Luxemburg 
from  Belgium  against  the  will  of  both.  It  was  in  the  debate 
in  the  Belgian  parliament  on  this  question  that  the  historic 
remark,  "treaties  are  not  mere  scraps  of  paper"  (les  traites 
ne  sont  pas  de  simples  chiffons)  was  applied  to  the  Bel- 
gians who  refused  to  conform  to  the  treaty  of  London. 
Now  that  this  treaty  is  out  of  the  way  and  Belgium  free 
from  her  overlords,  the  Belgians  are  planning  to  recover 
Luxemburg,  which  was  then  made  independ(  nt,  and  Lim- 
berg,  which  was  given  to  Holland.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
republican  Luxemburg  would  consent  to  accept  a  sovereign 
even  so  mild  mannered  as  King  Albert.  The  French  republic 
might  prove  a  more  congenial  associate.  Now  that  the 
American  troops  have  left  the  city  of  Luxemburg  and  Foch 
has  replaced  Pershing,  the  anti-monarchical  movement  has 
been  resumed.  On  .January  9  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  de- 
n  tied  to  demand  the  abdication  of  Marie  Adelaide  and 
when  her  supporters,  the  Clericals,  withdrew  in  disgust,  the 
rump  went  further  and  declared  a  republic  and  sent  a  dele- 
gation  to  Paris  to  ask  annexation  to  France.  But  on  the 
following  day  the  Chamber  reversed  its  action  and  by  a 
vote  of  80  to  19  asked  Princess  Charlotte  Adelaide,  eldest 
Of  the  live  sisters  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  to  become  Grand 
Puchess.  Obviously  this  is  an  unstable  compromise. 


DEATH    AND   ROOSEVELT 

BY  ERNEST  HAROLD  I'.AYNKS 


fir  turned  yowi  lance,  0  Death, 

1    ''I  I'  n    I  i  ''in    It  ■    inn  i  I.  , 

/,'///  hi  fought  'milt  hi  the  day, 

dreamed  you'd  take  the  coward' i   ""</ 
An 'i  $tab  hi  in  hi  i  in'  dark. 


Were  you  afraid,  0  Death, 

So  brave  the  j  >  <>>ii  he  I  ept  9 
Dared  you  "<>i  faa  him  in  the  light, 
Hut  crept  ni>'iii  In  in  in  the  night 

A  ml  r.h  ir  in  in  it:  in-  slept f 
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ritigisss  Toward     VVlth  lhl"  IV'U" 
Peacemahini  "J      u,lil"1 

troin  Italy  to  Paris, 

.  tu.it  praparationi  for  the  opening 

the  Peace  (        ■  •  mcd 

i  he  Supreme  Inter  Allied  Conneil  met 

khe    French    Foreign    Ministry    on 

January    L2|   there   being  present  the 

President  and  Secretary   oi  state  of 

United  Btatei  and  the  Prime  Min- 

rs  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  France, 
.it  Britain  and  Italy.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  exprest  ■  wish  to  be  ranked 
merely  as  a  Prime  Minister  and  not  as 
t  Head  of  State,  and  as  the  Secretary 
>i  State  is  in  effect  Foreign  Minister, 
the  four  nations  were  thus  equally 
represented.  For  a  part  of  the  time 
there  were  also  present  General  Bliss 
for  the  United  States,  Marshal  Foch 
for  France,  and  General  Sir  Henry 
Wilson  for  Great  Britain,  as  members 
the  Supreme  War  Council.  The 
French  Ministers  of  Finance,  of  Ma- 
rine, of  Commerce,  and  of  Industrial 
Reconstruction  were  also  at  hand  in  a 
consultative  capacity. 

Apart  from  discussion  of  the  order 
•>t  business  and  agenda  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  the  Council  considered  the 
question  of  extending  the  armistice, 
and  also  that  of  giving  aid  to  the  Poles 
in  their  conflicts  with  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Germans  on  the  other.  It  is  also  thought 
that  there  was  an  animated  debate  over 
the  question  of  Russian  representation 
in  the  Peace  Congress.  The  precise 
transactions  of  the  meeting  were  not, 
however,  disclosed. 

On  January  13  another  meeting  was 
held,  lasting  all  day.  The  American 
forces  were  augmented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral  Gray- 
son, Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  and  Edward  N.  Hurley;  the 
French  by  Admiral  De  Bon;  the  Brit- 
ish by  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  and  the 
Italian  by  General  Robilant;  while  Ja- 
pan also  was  represented  by  Viscount 
Chinda  and  Mr.  Matsui,  the  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris.  While  secrecy  was  ob- 
served concerning  most  of  the  work  of 
the  meeting,  it  was  made  known  that 
it  had  been  decided  that  in  the  Peace 
Congress  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan  and  America  should  each  have 
five  representatives;  Brazil,  three;  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  Greece,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania,  China,  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  India,  two 
each;  and  New  Zealand,  Portugal, 
Siam,  and  the  states  which  severed  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Germany  but 
did  not  wage  war,  one  each.  Jugo- 
slavia, it  was  assumed,  would  have  the 
same  representation  as  Serbia. 

The   meeting    adopted   the    following 
two  general  principles: 

One — Each  delegation   being  a  unit,   the 
number  of  delegates  forming  it  shall  have 
no  influence  upon  its  status  at  the  confer- 
ence. 
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Bateman  in  Lundmi  opinion 

BEFORE   THE   WAR 
Hi.w   the  Englishman  saw   the   American    (left). 
How  the  American  saw  the  Englishman    (right) 


' 


•MID    BURSTING    SHELLS 
How   the   Boche  saw   them   both 

Two — In  the  selection  of  its  delegation 
each  nation  may  avail  itself  of  the  panel 
svstem.  This  will  enable  each  state  at  dis- 
cretion to  intrust  its  interests  to  such  per- 
sons as  it  may  designate. 

The  adoption  of  the  panel  system  will 
in  particular  enable  the  British  Empire  to 
admit  among  its  five  delegates  representa- 
tives of  the  dominions,  including  Newfound- 
land, which  has  no  separate  representation, 
and  of  India. 

Because  of  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Parliament  on  January  14,  no  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  held  on  that  day, 
but  a  final  meeting  preparatory  to  the 
Peace  Congress  was  held  on  January 
15,  at  which  arrangements  were  com- 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

■January  9 — Increasing  insurrection  in 
Berlin.  French  delegates  to  Peace 
Congress  named. 

January  10 — Civil  war  in  streets  of 
Berlin.  Abdication  of  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Luxemburg  demanded. 

January  11 — Defeat  of  Berlin  revolu- 
tionists. Republic  proclaimed  in 
Luxemburg. 

January  12 — Arrest  of  German  revo- 
lutionary leaders.  First  formal 
meeting  of  Supreme  Inter-Allied 
Council. 

January  13 — Second  meeting  of  Su- 
preme Inter-Allied  Council.  Exten- 
sion of  armistice  granted. 

January  l'f — Ukrainians  fighting  in 
Galicia.  Arrangement  to  use  Ger- 
man shipping  for  food  transporta- 
tion. 

January  15  —  German  commission 
favors  trial  of  former  Kaiser  at  Ber- 
lin. Allied  mission  to  Russia  decided 
upon. 


pleted  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
i'i  si  c  I  i  at  the  French  Foreign 

Office  On   Saturday,  January    IX. 

Considering  the         Meantime      much 
League  of  Nations     consideration     has 

been  given  to  the 
project  of  a  League  of  Nations,  which 
is  expected  to  command  first  attention 
in  the  Peace  Congress.  The  two  plans 
most  discussed  during  the  week  were 
those  of  General  Smuts,  the  British 
South  African  soldier-statesman,  and 
of  Leon  Bourgeois,  formerly  Prime 
Minister  of  France  and  now  President 
of  the  French  Association  for  a  League 
of  Nations,  both  of  which  were  regard- 
ed as  possessing  admirable  features  and 
as  presenting  hopeful  bases  for  con- 
structive action.  General  Smuts's  plan 
provided  for  a  year's  postponement  of 
war  in  every  case  of  international  con 
flict,  to  afford  time  for  investigation, 
mediation,  adjudication  or  other  means 
for  averting  an  appeal  to  arms,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  numerous 
peace  treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Bryan 
early  in  President  Wilson's  adminis- 
tration. The  chief  criticism  made  upon 
this  by  the  American  delegates  was  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  if 
the  League  of  Nations  could  delay  war 
for  a  year  it  might  as  well  have  power 
to  prohibit  it  altogether. 

The  plan  of  M.  Bourgeois  provided 
that  before  the  Peace  Congress  began 
work  the  Allies  should  commit  them- 
selves to  the  fundamental  rules  of  a 
League  of  Nations;  that  the  peace 
treaty  should  prescribe  compulsory  ar- 
bitration and  limitation  of  armaments; 
and  that  immediately  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  a  universal  con- 
gress should  be  summoned  to  complete 
the  details  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  suggested  that  an  international 
armed  force  should  be  created  for  com- 
pelling compliance  with  the  decrees  of 
the  League,  and  that  diplomatic,  jurid- 
ical and  economic  measures  should  be 
employed  for  the  isolation  of  contuma- 
cious states.  Germany,  M.  Bourgeois 
thought,  would  have  to  undergo  both 
political  and  moral  regeneration  before 
she  could  be  admitted  to  the  League. 

It  was  confidently  reported,  how 
ever,  on  January  14,  that  there  was  a 
practically  unanimous  sentiment  among 
the  American  delegates  against  any 
supernational  executive  power  lodged 
in  any  individual  nation;  any  federa 
tion  of  states  under  an  international 
cabinet,  legislature  or  judiciary;  or 
any  supernational  police  force  with 
permanent  high  command  of  army  or 
navy. 

Extension  of      The    Supreme    War 

..      A  Council  on  January    18 

the  Armistice  ,  , 

sanctioned     a     renewal 

or  extension  of  the  armistice  on  .lanu 

ary   17   with   certain   additional   penal 

ties  for  Germany,  chief  among  which 
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was  the  restitution  of  machinery  and 
material  stolen  by  Germany  from  Bel- 
gium and  France.  It  was  reported  that 
to  this  condition  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  demur,  insisting  that  all 
such  goods  should  be  retained  by  it 
until  definitively  disposed  of  by  the 
Peace  Congress;  but  it  was  assumed 
that  such  demur  would  be  verbal  and 
formal  only,  and  that  Germany  would 
perforce  yield  to  whatever  terms  the 
Allies  prescribed. 

A  New  British      Mr-      L1°yd      George's 
Cabinet  overwhelming     victory 

in  the  British  general 
elections  was  followed  on  January  10 
by  the  announcement  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  George 
remains  Prime  Minister,  of  course,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  remains  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  remains  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  or- 
namental office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but 
is  succeeded  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
who  formerly  held  that  place.  Lord 
Curzon  is  President  of  the  Council  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords;  Lord 
Milner  is  Secretary  for  the  Colonies; 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  Secretary  for 
War;  Mr.  Montagu  is  Secretary  for 
India;  Mr.  Walter  Hume  Long  is  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Lord  French  is 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Sir  James  Ian 
Macpherson  is  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land; Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  is  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; and  Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  is  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Cabinet  is  really  dominated  by  Con- 
servatives, although  its  head  is  a  Rad- 
ical Liberal. 

The  Ministry  (not  the  Cabinet)  con- 
tains several  representatives  of  the 
Labor  party,  and  for  the  first  time 
one  Indian,  Sir  S.  H.  Sinha,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  for  India. 
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Kirov  in  The  New  York  World 

THE    NEW   ENEMY— HUNGER 

Storm  Clouds       There     was     Published 

T     ,      j  on    January    9    in    the 

in  Ireland  T  / 

London  Globe  (a  Un- 
ionist paper)  what  purported  to  be  the 
Irish  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  after  their  great  victory 
at  the  recent  elections.  This  document, 
recalling  the  attempted  revolution  at 
Easter  in  1916,  declares  that  Sinn  Fein 
aims  at  securing  international  recogni- 
tion of  Irish  independence,  denies  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  to  ex- 
ercize authority  over  Ireland,  and 
promises  to  "make  use  of  any  and  every 
means  available  to  render  impotent  the 
power  of  England  to  hold  Ireland  in 
subjection  by  military  force  or  other- 
wise." It  also  provides  for  the  summon- 
ing of  a  constituent  convention  to  for- 
mulate measures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

The  British  Government  is  assumed 
to  be  prepared  to  maintain  its  authority 
thruout  the  United  Kingdom,  if  neces- 
sary by  force.  Thirty-four  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  members  of  Parliament  chosen  at 
the   recent   election    are   now    in    prison 


for  sedition  and  other  offenses,  and  tho 
it  is  expected  that  the  Government  will 
soon  grant  their  release  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  yielding  to  the  Sinn  Fein 
demands. 

The  German       The    attempted    revolu- 

.-.    ..        ,  tion    in    Berlin    reached 

Outbreaks  ,.  ,  ., 

its    climax    during    the 

week,  and  was  supprest  with  a  strong 
hand.  This  outbreak  began  when  Eich- 
horn,  the  Berlin  Chief  of  Police,  refused 
to  accept  his  dismissal  from  office  at 
the  hands  of  the  Ebert  government, 
that  dismissal  being  on  account  of  his 
marked  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevik 
movement.  The  Spartacans  and  other 
extremists  rallied  to  his  support,  pre- 
cipitated something  like  civil  war  in 
the  city  streets,  and  on  January  9  or- 
ganized a  new  government  under  the 
name  of  "the  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee." The  Ebert  government  at  once 
proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  and  sum- 
moned all  loyal  troops  within  call  to 
suppress  the  rebels.  It  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  on  January  10,  de- 
nouncing the  revolutionists  as  trying 
to  prevent  or  nullify  the  popular  elec- 
tions which  were  about  to  be  held  for 
a   Constituent   Convention. 

By  January  11  the  fighting  reached 
its  hight.  Machine  guns  and  hand  gre- 
nades were  freely  used  in  the  streets, 
and  it  was  reported  that  about  1300 
persons  had  been  killed  on  the  side  of 
the  revolutionists.  Georg  Ledebour  and 
Ernst  Meyer,  Socialist  leaders,  were 
arrested.  Karl  Radek,  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik leader  who  had  been  smuggled 
into  Berlin,  sought  to  encourage  the 
revolutionists  with  false  promises  that 
a  Russian  army  would  come  to  their 
aid.  General  Hindenburg  gave  his  aid 
to  the  Ebert  government,  formidable 
bodies  of  loyal  troops  came  into  action, 
and  on  January  12  it  was  announced 
that  the  insurrection  was  practically 
supprest.    The    various    strongholds    of 
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after  the  more  urgenl   national  needs 
iiavc  iiit-M  met. 

it  was  announced  on  January  ir>  thai 
a  German  commii  lion  appointed  for 
the  purpo  le  had  officially  recommended 
that  ii"'  fi.im.  i  K.n  er  be  brought  to 
trial  for  hie  responsibility  for  the  war. 


The  Menace  of 
Bolshevism 


th  i  in 

REMODELING    GERMANY 

family 


Planning   a   house   to   mil    th>-    whole   family    la    no   einch,"   says   the   cartoon    at    the    left,    which 
shows    Ebert    i  hampered    hy    th.-    diasanting    factions:    Minority    Socialists,    Soldier*' 

i\    the    right    an    t-v.n    BOON    pessimistic    vi.  w      the    Ins    and    Outs    lighting 

ernment    lifeboat    while   the   common    people,    crying    for    help,    drown 

approximately  equal  in  importance.  Instead 
ut  Prussia  we  shall  see  the  Btate  of  Bran 
denburg  and  Pomerania,  the  state  ol  Han- 
over and  the  Lower  Elbe,  and  the  state  ol 
Westphalia,  bound  l>y  federal  tics  to  Ba- 
varia, to  Saxony  ami  to  Wttrttenberg  and 
united  to  the  old  Grand  Duchj  of  Baden. 

This  utterance  of  the  former  Chan- 
cellor, it  will  be  observed,  almost  ex- 
actly agrees  with  suggestions  for  the 
reorganization  of  Germany  which  have 
been  made  by  non-German  authorities 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

Another  highly  significant  move- 
ment has  been  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Centrist  party  with  vari- 
ous Protestant  organizations  in  a  "New 
Centrist"  or  Christian  party.  Leading 
Protestant  theologians  have  appealed 
to  their  disciples  thruout  Germany  to 
join  this  movement  for  a  Christian  but 
non-sectarian  party  for  the  settlement 
of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  of  state, 
leaving  both  religious  factions  free  to 
pursue    whatever   courses   they   please 


the  Spartacans  were  captured,  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  surrendered, 
while  Dr.  Liebknecht,  Eiehhorn,  Radek 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg  took  to  flight. 
The  revolutionists  having  court  rtiiir- 
tialed  and  shot  neven  government  sol- 
diers, the  government  made  reprisals 
in  kind  upon  the  captured  Spartacans. 
There  were  sympathetic  outbreaks  in 
many  other  places,  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  if  the  Berlin  revolutionists 
had  been  successful  the  movement  would 
have  extended  thruout  the  empire.  Brit- 
ish troops  occupied  Diisseldorf  on  Jan- 
uary 12  to  check  Spartacan  activities. 
In  Munich,  Bavaria,  the  government 
was  temporarily  compelled  to  go  into 
hiding.  In  Stuttgart  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown.  In  Dresden 
there  was  violent  fighting  in  the  streets. 
In  Bremen  a  socialist  republic  was  pro- 
claimed. At  Leipsic  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Berlin  insurgents  were 
adopted  by  the  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Council.  Violence  and  fighting 
were  reported  at  Ratisbon,  Halle,  Span- 
dau  and  other  places.  But  with  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Ebert  government  in  Ber- 
lin these  other  disturbances  generally 
subsided. 

German  Political      APart  from  the  at" 

Movements  ^empt.!d       lnsurrec" 

tion,  there  is  appar- 
ently a  considerable  movement  in 
Germany  to  dissolve  the  empire  into  a 
group  of  states,  or  at  lteast  to  throw 
off  the  dominance  of  Prussia.  A  strong 
separatist  sentiment  is  reported  in 
Westphalia  and  the  other  Rhine  prov- 
inces. Highly  significant  was  a  declara- 
tion made  by  Count  von  Hertling,  for- 
merly Imperial  Chancellor,  a  few  days 
before  his  recent  death.  He  said  that  in 
Bavaria — to  which  country  he  belonged 
— and  elsewhere  there  was  bitter  re- 
sentment against  Prussia  "for  having 
so  badly  steered  the  common  ship"; 
that  "the  name  of  Prussia  will  disap- 
pear from   the  map   of   Europe";  and 

in  the  new  federal  Germany  there  will  be 
no  place  for  the  disproportionate  Prussia, 
surrounded  by  feeble  satellites.  The  new 
Germany  will  comprize  six  or  seven  states 


Serious  concern  was 
lilt  and  expreet  by 
t  in'  representative    ol 

the    Allies   over  the   ominous   spread   of 

Bolshevism,  as  manifested  in  the  Ger- 
man disturbances  and  the  Russian  ai 
tacks  upon  Poland.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  Peace  Congreu  would 
do  well  to  give  its  very  first  attention 
to  repressing  the  so  called  "Red  Ter- 
ror." Opinions  were  much  divided, 
however,  as  to  the  means  of  effecting 
this.  French  spokesmen  inclined  to- 
ward forcible  measures,  particularly 
the  sending  of  military  aid  to  Poland, 
and  perhaps  the  Allied  occupation  of 
Berlin.  British  counsels,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  favor  of  sending  food  to 
the  iil-fed  countries  and  thus  allaying 
discontent.  The  American  delegates 
agreed  with  the  British,  and  President 
Wilson  on  January  13  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  Congress,  asking  for  the 
immediate  appropriation  of  the  $100,- 
000,000  asked  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  the 
supplying  of  food  as  a  barrier  against 
anarchy. 

Some  sensation  was  caused  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  and  for  a  moment  fears  of  dis- 
sension among  the  Allies  were  pro- 
voked, by  the  disclosure  that  the 
British  Government  had  suggested  to 
the  other  powers  a  conditional  recog- 
nition of  the  Bolshevik  government  at 
the  Peace  Congress.  Its  idea  was  that, 
since  the  Congress  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  state  of  Russia,  and  since  it 
could  not  well  do  so  in  the  absence  of 
any  representatives  of  that  country, 
the  various  de  facto  government,  in- 
cluding the  Bolshevik  Soviets,  be  in- 
vited to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress 
for    consultation;    on    condition,    how- 


Preti  Illustrating 

AMERICAN  INTERVENTION  IN   LUXEMBURG 
The  proclamation   of  a  republic   in   Luxemburg,   made  on  Januar)    It.   is  said   u>  have   been   d> 
nearly  two  months  by  the  fact  that  General  Pershing  stood  with  th>'  Grand  Duchess  of  l  lutemburg 
in  the  review  of  troops  entering  the  city  after  the  armistice  was  signed.   The  apparent   support  oi 
the  American  army  to  the  Grand   Duchess   averted   temporarily    the  popular   demand   for    her   ahdica 
tion.  In  this  photograph,  taken  during   the  review,  the  Grand   Duchess  is  second   from  the  leu  an 
the  balcony  of  the   royal   palace;  General   Pershing   is   third   from   the  left 
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ever,  that  all  those  governments  imme- 
diately cease  their  fighting  and  other 
violent  practises  and  comport  them- 
selves in  an  orderly  manner.  To  this 
the  American  Government  made  no  re- 
ply, but  the  French  Foreign  Office 
promptly  replied  that  it  could  give  no 
such  recognition  to  such  a  criminal 
organization  as  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. The  governments  did  not  mean 
to  publish  this  correspondence,  but  it 
was  surreptitiously  secured  and  dis- 
closed by  Radical  Socialists  in  Paris, 
apparently  intent  upon  causing  the 
Government  embarrassment  and  rous- 
ing dissension  among  the  Allies;  a  pur- 
pose which  completely  failed.  The 
French  Government  was  actually 
strengthened  by  the  disclosure,  while 
an  amicable  agreement  was  readily  se- 
cured and  maintained  between  it  and 
the  British  Government. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Allies  on  Jan- 
uary 15  to  send  a  mission  of  investiga- 
tion to  Russia,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs  there  and  to  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Peace  Congress. 

Bolsheviki  in       More  than  800  People 

~  .,  A  •  have  been  killed  and 
South  America      _nnn    .    .  . 

oOOO   injured   m   riots 

in  Buenos  Aires  that  began  with  a 
strike  of  steel  workers  in  the  Vasena 
Iron  Works  and  spread  into  general 
anai-chistic  uprisings  thruout  the  larger 
cities  of  Argentine,  Peru  and  Uruguay 
with  such  violence  as  to  cause  the 
establishment  of  martial  law  and  the 
use  of  troops  to  put  down  the  revolu- 
tion. 

On  January  11  it  was  announced  by 
the  union  heads  in  Buenos  Aires  that 
the  general  strike  had  been  cal.ed  off 
and  that  the  strikers  would  return  to 
work.  This  official  announcement,  how- 
ever, failed  to  check  the  lawlessness 
thruout  the  city.  Anarchists  and  troops 

-■aged  in  general  street  fighting;  the 

olutionists  guarded  all  centers  of 
food  distribution  in  an  attempt  to  force 
a  crisis  by  preventing  the  delivery  of 
food.  Railroads  stopped  running  thru- 
out the  republic  and  all  newspapers 
were  supprest  with  the  exception  of 
La  Vanguardia,  the  Socialist  organ. 
i     Delle  commanding    the 

Argentine  troops,  proclaimed  a  mili- 
tary dictator  hip  in  support  of  the  Gov- 

iment    and    brought    machine    guns 
and  cannon   to  the  aid  of  the  fighting 

.ops.     The     Atj  Chamber     of 

Deputi<  ared   the   republic  uml'T 

rtial  law  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
unmoned   10,000  n  to  the 

'iy. 

I   Dellepaine'i  quick  work  in 
I  he  mil  tai  v  I  orces  was  ef 
feetive  in  |  the  rioting  in  But 

Air<       omewhal    under  control.    0 
2000  -.■:  >,f  them  Ru   tian  , 

.  a,  the    rtreeti  and  con 
Aned  in  military  barrack     Buenos  A 

'•r    1,1  40\ 000    population, 

on  at  the  rate 
of  ■  hundred  thousand  ■  year.  In  thjH 
foreign  popula  ■>  i;i r  ;<-<-  percent 

rpean    i  mists    who 

rom  tli  coti 

While  thi   Go  -    nmenl    fa    <  oi  q 
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THE  DANGER  ZONE  OF  EUROPE 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  new  Poland  is  now  the  chief  source  of  disturbance.  There  is 
fighting  on  all  frontiers,  for  the  claims  of  the  Poles  are  disputed  by  the  Lithuanians,  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  Czecho-S'ovaks  and  Germans.  The  shaded  parts  of  the  map  shows  the  extent  of  pre- 
dominant Polish  speech  as  delineated  by  Dominian  in  his  "Frontiers  of  Language  and  Nationality  in 
Europe,"  published  by  the  American  Geographical  Society.  The  black  line  follows  approximately 
the  boundary  of  old  Poland  as  it  was  just  before  the  first  partition  by  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  1772.  The  Poles  want  this  at  least  restored  and  the  more  ambit'ous  of  them  would  like  to  see 
the  Ijoundary  extended  to  cover  all  territory  formerly  under  Polish  rule,  which  would  include 
Frankfort,   Breslau,   Odessa,   Kief  and  Riga.   The  city  of  Danzig,  claimed  as  a  Polish  port,   contains 

only   about    10   per   cent  of   Poles 


ing  revolutionary  riots  in  Buenos  Aires 
the  spread  of  anarchy  was  growing 
thruout  the  Argentine  republic  and  in 
other  South  American  states.  In  Ro- 
sario,  Argentine,  a  general  strike  was 


A  Luxemburg 
Revolution 


The  little  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
with  its  girl  sovereign 
has  been  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  On 
January    10    a    Committee    of    Public 


called  on  January  13  and  numerous  Safety  was  formed,  a  republic  was  pro 
casualties  were  reported  from  street  claimed,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  with- 
fitrhting.  More  than  20,000  workers  drew  from  the  capital  and  went  to  a 
struck  in  Lima  and  Callao,  Peru,  on  the  chateau  in  another  part  of  her  domain, 
same  day,  but  the  Government  already  There  were  popular  demands  for  her 
had  troops  on  patrol  and  kept  the  situ-  abdication.  Against  this  the  Govern- 
ation  under  control.  Stores,  offices  and  ment  protested  in  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring, however,  that  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess  was  willing  to  abdicate  if  her  reten- 
tion of  the  throne  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  forming  of  an  economic  alliance 
with  the  Entente  Powers,  especially 
France  and  Belgium.  On  January  14 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  abdication  of  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess and  to  recognize  her  sister,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  as  her  successor.  The 
following  day  Princess  Charlotte  was 
formally  installed  as  sovereign  of  the 
state. 


came  almost  unobtainable.  Part  of  the 
(  'ntral  Railway  was  blown  up.  A  mob 
of  strikers  attacked  the  arsenal  in 
Lima  and  there  was  a  serious  battle 
be  fore  the  troops  drove  them  off. 

In  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the  police 
arrested  four  men  who  seem  to  hold 
the  key  to  the  whole  uprising.  They  are 
Russians  who  have  lived  some  time  in 
South  America;  they  came  to  Monte- 
video recently  from  Buenos  Aires. 
Their  aim  is  to  overthrow  the  present 


governments  and   establish  Soviets   in 

South  America  in  an  organization  sim-  Cabinet  Crisis     Italy    seemed    on    .l.inii 
ilar  to  that  planned  by  Lenine  in  Bus  lnlta.lv         :uy   l,r'  '"  1)(    uPon  *n<' 

sia.  Isaac  MolinofJ",  chief  Of  thei  e  props  verge  of  B  Cabinet,  eri 

gandists  and  dlrectoi  of  their  "Centre-  sis,  due  primarily  to  differences  of  pol 

Culture,"  was  arre  ted  in  Buenos  Aires  Icy  concerning  the  annexation  of  the 

during  the  strike  la  t  August    on   the  Dalmatian  coast.  Signoi   Bissolati,  for 

charge  of  carrying  a  highly  explosive  merly  ;i   member  of  the  Cabinet,   re 

bomb.  Over  ho  per  cent,  of  the  rioters  cently  declared  iii  a  public  speech  al 

arrested   in   Buenos   Aires  during  the  Milan  that  Italy  should  be  content  with 

pre  enl     triks  ir<    Ru  lians,  most  of  Fiume  and  [stria,  and  should  not  insist 

them   fugitives  on  account   of  revolu  upon  taking  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast, 

tionary  activities  In  their  own  country,  much  of  which  I    claimed  by  the  Jugo 


Slav 3  and  then  it  thej 

>  rontage  upon 

the 

with  much   populai    disfavor  ami   indig 

nation,  >ct  its  principle!  were  ami 
supported    l>>    a    |  Ministry 

mi  proportion  lia 

inent     ami     people      It     W  , 

this  ipeeeh  that  Signor  Biaaolati  waa 
constrained,  juit  before  President  Wil 
■oa'i  visit  tn  Rone,  to  resign  the  Mm 
iatrj 

This  incident  was  followed  "ii  Jann 
12   by  the   offered   resignation   of 
Signor    Francesco    Nitti,    Minister    of 
Finance,  who  inclined  to  con- 

cede much  el  Dalmatia  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs, ami  whu  thus  radically  disagrees 
with  Baron  Sonnino,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister   Altho  this  policy  of  Signor  Nitti's 

knpopolai  with  the  majority  of  Par- 
liament and  people,  it  was  thought  not 
improbable  that  his  resignation  would 
ipel  the  fall  of  the  Orlando  Minis- 
try, and  that  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  with  himself 
as  Prime  Minister.  If  so,  this  would  be 
not  because  of  but  in  spite  of  his  Dal- 
matian renunciation  policy,  and  be- 
cause he  is  looked  to  by  the  Catholic 
party  and  other  conservatives  as  the 
best  man  to  withstand  Bolshevik  and 
other  radical  influences. 

The  Drys  With  the  ratification  by 
Have  It  thirty-six  states  of  the  Fed- 
eral amendment  for  na- 
tional prohibition,  the  measure  becomes 
a  law  to  take  effect  on  January  16, 
1020.  In  the  last  few  days'  legislation 
on  the  amendment  there  was  a  rush 
of  state  legislatures  to  pass  their  rati- 
fication in  time  to  have  it  included  in 
the  necessary  two-thirds.  The  states 
which  ratified  the  amendment,  in 
chronological  order,  are  Mississippi, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Mary- 
land, Arizona,  Delaware,  Texas,  South 
Dakota,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Florida,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Maine,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  California,  Kansas,  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  Iowa,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Oregon  and  Nebraska.  No 
states  have  voted  against  it. 

In  California,  the  legislature's  rati- 
fication of  the  prohibition  amendment 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  popular 
vote  of  last  November,  in  which  the 
people  returned  substantial  majorities 
against  both  bone-dry  prohibition  and 
liquor  regulation.  There  are  large  wine 
and  grape  growing  interests  in  Califor- 
nia which  will  of  course  meet  a  heavy 
financial  loss  by  the  prohibition  law. 

Under  this  Federal  amendment  the 
United  States  will  become  "bone  dry" 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratification. 
All  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquor  will  be  prohibited.  Prohibition 
as  a  wartime  emergency  measure  had 
previously  been  enacted  by  Congress 
to  take  effect  from  July  1,  1919,  until 
the  demobilization  of  the  armies. 

Prohibition  advocates  have  already 
presented  in  Congress  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide machinery  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  by  a  national  commission 
which  will  report  any  instances  of  its 
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[WE  PROHIBITION  AMEND 

MIA  I 

Section  i .    1 1  ■  ■  from 

the  1 1, i in,  ation  i>i   ti, i ,  a,  ticle  the 

manufactv  ■    transporta 

■  nt mil    liqwyi  i    with 

in  the  importation  thereof   <»'"  m 

the   exportation   thereof    from   the 

i  iitt.il    States    unit    'ill    territory 

bjeet  to  i  in-  juriediction  then 

\ge    purposes    ia    hereby 
proh 

i       i  'ongress  and  the 

tates   shall   have   concur- 

<    to  en)  hie  article 

by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  8.   This  article  shall  be 

inoperatire     unless     it     shall     hi 

boon  ratified  as  an  amendment  t<> 
the  Constitution  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  ti  tates,  as  pro- 
dded in  the  Constitution,  letthin 
seven  years  from  the  dale  of  I  hi' 
submission  hereof  to  the  stales  by 
(  '  ongress. 


violation  to  the  proper  prosecuting  of- 
luers  or  make  complaint  before  the 
proper  court  and  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion. An  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
is  asked  to  assure  adequate  financial 
support  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  a  decision 
on  January  13  upholding  the  legality 
of  the  Reed  "bone  dry"  amendment 
enacted  by  Congress,  thereby  overrul- 
ing the  decision  of  the  West  Virginia 
court.  The  Reed  amendment  prohibits 
the  carrying  of  liquor  into  a  dry  state, 
except  for  scientific,  sacramental,  me- 
dicinal or  mechanical  purposes,  and 
therefore  imposes  on  some  of  the  dry 
states  a  prohibition  more  strict  than 
that  required  by  their  own  laws.  The 
thirty-two  dry  states  affected  by  the 
amendment  are:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Arizona,    Colorado,    Florida,    Georgia, 


©  Western  Xetcspaper  Union 

OUT   OF   THE   CABINET 

Attorney-General  Thomas  W.  Gregory  has  pre- 
sented his  resignation,  effective  March  4.  1919, 
when  he  will  return  to  his  law   practice   in  TeXM 


Idaho,  Indiana,  kansa-,  Iowa,  Missis- 
sippi, Michigan,  Montana,  Maine,  North 

Dakota,  North   Carolina,  Hem  iiamp- 

ihire,  Ness  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Nevada. 
Ohio  Oklahoma,  Oregon(  South  Da- 
kota, BoUth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
I  i. ili  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia and    Wyoming. 

The  Attorney  General     T  h  e     reaigna- 

D  i  ion  of  Thomas 

Resigns 

Wall    (jregory, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stat. 
BinCC  L91  I,  has  been  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  take  effect  March  4, 
1919.  "Pecuniary  responsibilities"  and 
the  demands  of  his  law  practise  were 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gregory  as  the  r<  a 
sons  of  his  resignation.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  law  firm  in  Austin,  Texas,  pre- 
vious to  his  Federal  appointment,  and 
directed  the  prosecution  of  several 
corporations,  notably  the  oil  trust,  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law. 

During  the  war  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's work  has  included  the  functions 
of  policing  the  country,  seeking  out 
dangerous  enemy  aliens  for  prosecu- 
tion or  internment,  combating  German 
propaganda,  and  rounding  up  draft 
slackers. 

Mr.  Gregory  is  the  fifth  member  to 
resign  from  the  Cabinet  during  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  administration.  The 
others  were  Secretary  of  State  Bryan ; 
Secretary  of  War  Garrison;  Attorney 
General  McReynolds,  Mr.  Gregory's 
predecessor,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo. 

A  New  Director  Walker  D.  Hines, 
of  Railroads  former  Assistant  Di- 
rector  General  of 
Railroads,  has  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  to  succeed  Mr.  McAdoo 
as  the  Director  General.  Mr.  Hines  has 
been  in  the  railroad  administration 
ever  since  the  Government  took  con- 
trol. Before  the  war  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

In  accepting  his  appointment  as  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Railroads  Mr. 
Hines  said: 

From  the  first  day  of  Government  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  I  have  been  a  part  of 
Mr.  McAdoo's  administration,  and  it  will 
be  my  purpose,  as  Director  General,  to 
carry  forward  the  policies  he  has  so  ably 
put  into  effect — fidelity  to  the  public  inter- 
est, a  square  deal  for  labor,  with  not  only 
an  ungrudging  but  a  sincere  and  cordial 
recognition  of  its  partnership  in  the  rail- 
road enterprise,  and  fair  treatment  for  the 
owners  of  railroad  property,  and  for  those 
with  whom  the  railroads  have  business 
dealings. 

Until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
Government's  first  railroad  duty  was  to  run 
the  railroads  to  win  the  war.  but  now,  that 
the  war  is  won.  the  Government's  railroad 
job  is  to  render  an  adequate  and  con 
venient  transportation  service  at  reason 
able  cost. 

He  also  announced  specifically  his 
approval  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  plan  to  con 
tinue  Federal  control  of  the  roads  for 
a  five-year  period,  and  said  that  ho 
would  make  an  early  request  to  COB 
gress  for  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $,".(10,000,000  to  be  used  mainly  in 
extending  loans  to  railroads  to  cover 
the   program  of  improvements  and   c\ 
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What  the 
Railroads  Want 


tensions.  The  railroads  have  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Government  at  a  net  loss 
of  $253,000,000. 

The  railroads'  own 
plan  for  their  future 
control  was  present- 
ed to  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  by  J.  Dewitt  Cuyler,  chair- 
man of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives.  In  general  it  calls  for  pri- 
vate ownership  and  management  of 
the  railroads  under  strict  Federal  su- 
pervision, which  would  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Cabinet  officer,  to  be 
known  as  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
who  would  take  over  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  salient  features  of  the  railroads' 
plan  are  compulsory  Federal  incorpo- 
ration, Federal  supervision  of  securi- 
ties issues,  Federal  control  of  state  as 
well  as  interstate  rates,  statutory  guar- 
antee of  adequate  earnings,  and  per- 
petuation in  large  measure  of  the  uni- 
fication effected  under  Government 
control.  Labor  troubles  would  be  ad- 
justed by  the  Government,  strikes  and 
lockouts  being  forbidden. 

The  program  allows  the  roads  to  ini- 
tiate rates,  which  would  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Regional  commis- 
sions would  be  created  to  perform  cer- 
tain rate  functions. 

The  hurried  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  management  without  inter- 
vening legislation  would  be  financially 
disastrous,  Mr.  Cuyler  said.  The  roads 
must  lose  money  if  they  are  run  at  the 
present  rates  of  charges  and  wages. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
ber, advocates  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  management  "after  a 
reasonable  period  of  readjustment" 
and  "with  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
provisions  and  safeguards  for  regula- 
tion under  private  ownership."  It  op- 
poses definitely  Mr.  McAdoo's  proposal 
of  a  five-year  period  of  Federal  control 
and  makes  the  following  .suggestions 
as  the  basis  of  a  program  of  immedi- 
ate action  : 

1.  Bcvi  ton  of  limitation*  upon  united 
or  cooperative  activities  of  both  rail  and 
water  carriers. 

2.  Emancipation  of  railway  operation 
from  6nancial  dictation. 

I    Regulation  of  i  me  of  secui  il 
l    Elimination    of    the    twilight   zone    of 
jurisdiction     between     Federal     and     state 
authorities,    in   order    that   an    harmonica) 
rate  structure  and  adequat*  can  be 

■eenred     tate  and  interstate. 
5.  More  liberal  regulation    governing  the 
itmeni  of  competitive  an  compared  with 
non-competitive  traffic. 
';    EffiHenl    utilization  of  equipment   and 
<i    for    distributing    the    burden    of 
rjuipmenl  on  an  equitable  b  isis 
■    ■  a  rrh  i 

7.    A     more     liberal     use    and     i ri t <-r'-h Ji n K'" 

of  terminal  facilities  by  the  railroad 
8    Limitation!      within     which     common 

'■arri'T    tat  il  ervici       "1,1  y    be    fur 

of  freight 

|i  a  "  oi   i. 

rftlrzfefl  '"'  "f  h;ir 

Port  of  Mew  York     !"""  ";,t 

be  .   been   threaten 

o  tic  up  transpor 
on  in  '<<■■//  Yotlt  harbor  cams'  to  I 
-I  on  Ji  io  when   16,000  men 
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THE      HIGHEST      PAID      WOMAN      STATE 

EMPLOYEE 
Miss  Frances  Perkins  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Smith  of  New  York  as  State  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  at  a  salary  of  $8000  a  year. 
She  has  been  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of 
many  labor  reform  measures.  Miss  Perkins  in 
private  life  is  Mrs.  Paul  Wilson,  wife  of  the 
secretary  to  the  late  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York 

of  the  Marine  Workers'  Affiliation 
walked  out.  They  were  supported  by 
45,000  longshoremen,  who  promised  a 
sympathetic  strike  if  it  became  neces- 
sary. 

For  three  days  ferries  and  all  trans- 
portation facilities  in  New  York  har- 
bor were  practically  at  a  standstill.  And 
since  the  chief  avenues  for  bringing 
food  into  the  city  terminate  in  ferries 
from  New  Jersey,  there  was  temporary 
danger  of  a  serious  food  shortage. 
Freight  coming  into  New  York  piled 
up  at  the  terminals  and  the  railroads 
had  to  declare  a  general  freight  em- 
bargo against  the  port  of  New  York. 
Forty  thousand  commuters  who  lived  on 
Staten  Island  were  marooned  when  the 
municipal  ferryboats  stopped  running. 
The  New  York  police  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  army  and  navy  were  called  out 
to  do  emergency  duty  in  manning  a 
few  ferries  and  relieving  food  shortage 
where  it  was  most  dangerous. 


Ilmltifiu  in  /,'  'hunn 

MEET    HIM     AT    THE     DOCK     WITH     THE 

I  ATI  EI)    f  A  l.l- 


So  serious  did  the  situation  seem 
that  when  Federal  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  failed,  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Wilson  cabled  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asking  his  interven- 
tion to  end  the  strike.  President  Wil- 
son cabled  in  reply: 

I  consider  this  a  very  grave  emergency 
and  understand  that  it  has  arisen  because 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  failed  to 
make  a  joint  submission  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  I  earnestly  request  that 
you  take  up  this  case  again  and  proceed  to 
make  a  finding. 

Altho  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  was  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  prevention  of  stop- 
page of  war  work  and  the  maintenance  of 
production  of  materials  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  I  take  this  opportunity 
also  of  saying  that  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  in  the  present  period  of  industrial 
transition  arising  from  the  war,  the  board 
should  use  all  means  within  its  power  to 
stabilize  conditions  and  to  prevent  indus- 
trial dislocation  and  warfare. 

The  President's  request  led  the  ma- 
rine workers  to  call  off  the  strike  pend- 
ing decision  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
on  the  merits  of  their  demands  and  to 
make  the  following  answer: 

The  striking  marine  workers  of  New 
York  Harbor  have  returned  to  work,  and 
submit  their  cause  absolutely  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  which  you  have 
declared  to  be  the  instrumentality  set  up 
by  our  Government  to  settle  such  contro- 
versies. 

We  do  this  ungrudgingly,  with  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  you  may  be  undisturbed  in 
mind  and  spirit  in  the  splendid  work  of 
leading  in  the  creation  of  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
and  proving,  if  need  be,  that  the  toilers  of 
your  own  land  are  supporting  you  enthu- 
siastically and  to  a  man. 

Our  only  demands  are  for  a  living  wage 
and  an  eight-hour  day,  both  of  which  have 
been  proclaimed  by  you  to  be  the  inherent 
right  of  every  worker  in  the  nation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike 
was  the  refusal  of  the  private  boat 
owners  to  submit  their  case  to  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  for  arbi- 
tration— a  refusal  that  they  based  on 
the  alleged  labor  sympathies  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  After  the  strikers 
returned  to  work,  however,  Chairman 
William  Howard  Taft  overruled  the 
owners'  objection  and  announced  that 
the  board  would  proceed  to  hear  all  the 
evidence  from  both  sides. 

The  chief  point  of  dissension  is  the 
workers'  demand  for  a  basic  eight-hour 
day  and  on  this  point  they  are  deter- 
mined not  to  yield.  An  increase  in 
wages,  ranging  from  35  to  over  100 
per  cent  over  the  present  rates,  is  also 
asked,  but  on  this  point  the  workers 
are  willing  to  agree  freely  to  whatever 
decision  is  reached  by  the  War  Labor 
Hoard.  The  lowest  wages  at  present 
are  $70  a  month  for  deckhands,  firemen 
and  cooks.  They  ask  now  to  be  paid 
$145  a  month.  In  support  of  this  de- 
mand the  unions  quote  a  series  of 
budgets  prepared  for  the  War  Labor 
Board  by  Professor  Ogburn  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Sociology    in    the    Univer 

sity  of  Washington.  Professor  Ogburn 
finds  that  a  "hare  subsistence  budget" 

to    give   a    family   Of    live    In    New    York 
City  the  Simple  necessities  of  life  would 

be  81500  a  year.  Franli  P.  Walsh,  for 

mer  r-hairman  of  the  War  Labor  Hoard, 

is  presenting  the  evidence  for  the  six 

murine  unions. 


WHY  WE  NEED  A  GREAT  NAVY 


By  Secret ary  Daniels 


Reported  bj   Donald  Wilhelm 


I 


/*"»//  Thompson 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  making  a  speech   at   the  time  of  the 
laying  <>f  the  keel  of  the  "California"  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy   Yard 
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have  been  contending  fori  and  urging,  ever  ilnce 
I  was  n  office,  an  agreemenl  between  the  great 
natiom  of  the  world  by  which  competitive  naval 
building  ihould  !»•  ended,  and  In  the  bill  I  pro 
I  to  Congri  i  i  bet  e  I  -  Incorporated  ■  provision 
that  the  construction  <<r  the  new  three  year  program 
should  not  be  carried  oul  in  full  if  such  an  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at.  In  tact,  the  first  year'  appropriation 
would  only  authorize  ui  to  contract  for  one  third  of  thi 

ram   and   tO  spend  only  one  seventh   to  one-sixth  of 

the  money,  and  if  the  conference  in  Paris,  as  1  pro 
foundly   believe   will   occur,   creates   an    International 

tribunal    and    organises    in    some    way    a    naval    police 

force,  the  ne  :essity  of  America's  expansion  of  its  navj 
will  he  eliminated. 

Bui  pend  tig  action  of  this  conference,  1  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  ought  to  adopt  the  British 
phrase,  "Carry  on,"  and  in  that  event  my  proposition 
is  to  authorize  another  three-year  program  similar  to 
the  one  authorized  three  years  ago,  instead  of  a  hand 
to-mouth  year-by-year  program. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  conference  will  adjourn  with 
out  reaching  an  agreement  for  an  international  tribunal 
But  when  it  does  reach  such  an  agreement  for  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  America  must  make  a  contribution 
to  the  world  navy  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  its 
importance,  and  to  the  tremendous  length  of  its  shore 
line;  certainly  its  contribution  should  be  as  great  as 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

I  set  all  this  out,  in  different  language,  in  my  heal- 
ings before  Congress,  but  in  response  to  inquiries  I  did 
say  that  I  believe  all  this  to  be  the  rock-bottom  prin 
ciple  which  all  Americans  should  stand  upon;  that  if, 
unhapjnly ,  the  great  nations  should  not  agree  on  the 
program  which  President  Wilson  has  set  forth,  and 
tit  ere  exists  a  balance  of  power  and  force,  then,  the 
I' nitcd  States  ought  not  to  build  merely  the  second 
largest  navy  in  the  world,  but  incomparably  the  great- 
est  navy  in  the  ivorld. 

Certainly  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  never  to  depend 
upon  another  nation  to  .defend  our  rights  or  our  coun 
try.  Just  as  certainly  as  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  co- 
operate with  all  other  nations  toward  reducing  arma- 
ment, I  believe  that  if  there  should  be  any  failure  of 
an  international  arrangement,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States,  at  any  cost,  to  have  a  navy  which 
has  no  superior. 

The  impression  was  put  forth  in  some  quarters  thai 
my  remarks  presupposed  some  divergence  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  warrant  for 
any  such  impression.  To  the  contrary,  the  free  nations 
of  the  world,  I  believe,  are  too  wise  to  permit  any  dif- 
ferences to  cause  them  to  return  again  to  the  unspeak- 
able conditions  that  prevailed  before  this  great  war, 
when  nations  felt  that  they  must  be  armed  to  the  teeth 
against  the  powers  of  greed  and  conquest. 

But  the  nation  which  was  the  menace  to  the  world's 
peace  has  been  humbled  and  deprived  of  its  power 
to  threaten  other  nations  or  to  levy  tribute  upon 
them,  and  we  must  make  tt  impossible  for  any  other 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  to  enforce  their  will 
upon  the  world.  A  new  policy  of  justice  and  right 
must  replace  the  old,  centuries  old,  world  spirit,  which 
held  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  of  Caesar,  of  Napo- 
leon and  of  the  German  Emperor  and  of  men  of  that 
class. 

The  spectacle  of  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 
and  America,  mutually  respected  tho  unarmed,  thru 
the  years,  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  condition  which 
ought  to  exist  all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  practicable 
suggestion  for  an  international  tribunal  or  league  of 
peace. 

Certainly  there  must  be  enough  statesmanship  in 
the  conference  at  Paris  to  overcome  tho  obstacles 
to  "a  parliament  of  man  and  confederation  of  tho 
world." 

Washington,   />.  ('. 
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The  Indep&nd&nt-Harpers  Wsekly 

NEWS-PICTORIAL 


PARALYZING  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

There  were  Hirer  had  dags  for  New  York  City  ichen  a  strike  of  16,000  marine 
workers  stopped  all  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers  thruout  the  harbor. 
Must  uf  the  city's  food  comes  by  rail  to  terminals  in  New  Jersey  and  is  carried 
across  the  Hudson  to  New  York  on  ferries.  'Hie  photograph  abore  shows  the 
congestion  near  one  of  the  ferry  houses  on  the  first  day  of  the  strike  as  hundreds 
of  trucks  and  wagons  united  hoping  for  a  chance  to  cross  the  river.  The  strike 
was  called  off  only  after  a  cabled  request  from  President  Wilson  stressing  the 
gravity  of  Hit  emergency  and  ordering  arbitration  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 
I In     news    item    on    page    115    gives    a    more    detailed    account    of    the    strike 


.I  A  i  ,i.i.    <  v  it  Control  .VrirH 

ANSWERING  THE  FERRIES'  B.  < ».  s. 

Policemen  and  ailot  wen  commandeered  from  regitlai  duty  in  man  a  \e<r 
ferrit  <»  ordei  i>,  ,,•  i  food  to  ships  anchored  '»  the  harbor  <ih<i  in  bring  over 
ir,    \  i  a     Yoti.    n    fin    oi   tin    'fO.ooti   commuters    marooned   on   Staten    island 


T/n-  AnA  Unt     N   EWS~  PICTORIAL    Harper*  WSekL 
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IN    THE    NEW    BRITISH    CABINET 


A   m|  A.RTER   01      \   CENTURT  LEADER  <>F  COMMONS 

l//    Balfour,  Foreign  Secretory,  has  been       tfonar  /.""    icinins  his  place  in  ffc*  0o«- 
leader   of    the    Conservatives    tince    t89l      ernmeni    and    is    alto    Lord    Privy    Seal 


SECRETARY  FOR  THE  COLONIES 

Viscount    1/ Unci's  portfolio  in  o)  partiou- 
hn     importance    note    in    reconstruction 


International  Film 

LORD  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY  TWO  MINISTERS   WITHOUT   PORTFOLIO 

Walter  Hume   Long    was   formerly   presi-  The    management    of    demobilization    trill       George  Nicoll  Barnes  is  the  British  labor 

dent    of    the    Local    Government    Board  be  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes       representative    at    the    peace    conference 


Western  .Vetcspaper  Union 

CHANCELLOR    OF    EXCHEQUER 
Austen      Chamberlain      is      characterized 
as     "capable,     thoro-going,     painstaking, 
a     man     who     is     sure     of     his     ground" 


International  Film 

TO  MODERNIZE   EDUCATION 
The  Right  lion.  II.    I.  L.  Fisher  is  com- 
paratively  new   to  politics,   but   a   recog 
nized    authority    On    matters    of    education 


Western  Ntwpaptt  Vntun 

PRODIGI    oc    BRITISH    POLITICS 

The  I  ord  High  Chancellor,  L  E  Smith. 
has  achieved  fame  rapidly.  He  entered 
the    House  of   Commons   tirelre   years   ago 


The  Independent      N    EWS~  PICTORIAL    Harper's  We~ekl<f 


THE  DIRECTOR -GENERAL 
OF  RAILROADS 

Federal  administration  of  the  railroads  ivill  be  carried 
on  by  Walker  D.  Hines.  the  new  director-general,  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  already  developed  under 
Mr.  McAdoo.  Mr.  nines  has  been  assistant  director  of 
the  roads  ever  since  the  Government  took  control  and 
his  previous  experience  as  a  railroad  executive  included 
chairmanship  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  is  in  entire  accord  with  Mr. 
McAdoo's  proposal  for  a  five-year  extension  period  of 
Government  control  of  railroads.  In  announcing  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  appointment  of  Mr.  Hincs  to  take  effect 
immediately.  Air.  McAdoo  said:  "Mr,  Hincs  has  been  my 
assistant  at  Washington  since  the  beginning  of  Gorern- 
ment  control  and  has  a  thoro  knowledge  of  organization 
and  administration  of  the  railroads  under  Federal  con- 
trol, as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  problem  involved  in 
the  railroad  situation.  His  ability  and  experience  admir- 
ably   fit    him    for    the    great    trust    and    responsibility" 


■g  Kvi'i  *  r 


AMERICAS  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  WORLD  RECONSTRUCTION 

group  photograph  of  ih<  tin  peact  delegate!  from  the  '  nited  States  m  Porta,  //  was  taken  by  on  official  photographer 
of  iin  United  ■  tntet  ignal  Corps  and  thoiei  ih<  [merican  n/ni  entativt  in  informal  conference  at  the  Hotel  Orillon,  It  the  extreme 
hft  ,*  Colonel  I.  \f  Houst  who  hat  been  In  Europt  at  ""  Prt  ident't  personal  representative  thruout  the  whole  war,  Vewi  is 
■''nit  i,f  inii  Robert  Lansing  an  authority  on  internatiotml  law,  This  is  Secretary  Lansing's  fifth  experience  as  representative 
of  tin  i  nited  tales  in  an  International  tribunal  In  H"  center  is  /'resident  Wilson,  who  is  not  only  chief  spokesman  <>\  tht  United 
.  fates  but  •>  i>>,  -hi,,<*  with  Premiei   Lloyd  ',,,,,,,,   of  Oreai  Britain  and  rum,,,   Olemenceau  of   France  the  leadership  of  H"    entire 

II  ,,      Whitl      is     II"     ihli'inli      i, ',,,,     Ihi      I    nihil     .Int.        ',!    chief    il  i  ill"  mil  I  n     i  ifiiiunii    ;    lie    lins    Inni      \niiin,in      I  in  Inissinhii 

ir,  /i,ii,/  and   to   l '-il''      \i    iin    i  ihi,,,,    ifiiii   is   General   Ta  fc<       U     BUss,    forma    chief    >,\    Staff    and    mm     military    adviser 

u-  -■  :•■:•   i-  z-  :■  -•  ;-t    s.  t    :•  -    :■  :    ;.•  -■  :■  z    :r    ;.-jt-  z.-  z  vj] 


TH  !  >r    is 

■  at      of      Great 
\\     an 
rid    that     i  uu! 

i  plain  I  ■  ban 

I  tu-    g|  |  !  in 

ih<-  world  boh  it  the 

mil    the    I 

I    Vmeriea   should 
i  quarrel  over  opp 
-    Bui  i  no  necessity 

it  ma)  be  that  ere  cannot  come 
to  eementi  hut  we  ean  come  to 

in    an  liu^    with    mutual    com 

prehension  and  reaped   i 

it    Wilson's    propoaali    as    a 
pea  ■■  am  pted  by  <  I 

max  I    by    the    Allies    with 

le  exception,  the  Freedom  of 

the    seas.    This,    then,    is    the   only   point 
on    which   there   ran   legitimately   ai 
a    fundanm  ntal    disagreement. 

There  are  three  views  on  this  ques- 
tion : 

l     The  historic  Britiafa  policy  :  That  the 
tish    na \ >    must    keep   command   of   all 
the  Reai  of  the  world 

"J  The  historic  American  policj  :  Thai  in 
iv  ai-  "all  merchant  vessels  shall  be  allowed 
to  pass  free  and  unmolested"  i  Franklin, 
Jeffervon  and  Adams,  1785); 

.*!.   President   Wilson's  proposed  rolution  : 

"Absolute  freedom  Of  navigation  upon  the 
seas  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in 
peace  and  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  he 
dosed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants." 

Now  there  is  no  ambiguity  about 
these  three  statements.  Anybody  can 
see  what  they  mean  and  understand 
the  reasons  for  them.  When  Admiral 
Sims  said:  "I  am  unable  to  find  any 
one  on  either  side  to  give  a  definition 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,"  he  should 
have  been  reprimanded  as  he  was  for 
a  similar  indiscretion  at  a  lord  mayor's 
dinner  in  1910.  If  he  does  not  know 
what  the  American  navy  has  been 
fighting  for  chiefly  during  the  past  140 
years  he  is  not  qualified  to  command 
that  navy,  and  if  he  cannot  find  in  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  volumes  that  have 
been  written  on  it  any  definition  that 
he  can  understand  he  needs  to  be  sent 
back  to  school. 

The  phrase,  "freedom  of  the  seas," 
was  not,  as  English  journalists  are  apt 
to  think,  "made  in  Germany,"  nor  was 
it,  as  some  have  said,  an  invention  of 
Golonel  House's.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  international  law  by  the 
Dutch  jurist  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his 
book  Mare  Liberum,  "The  Freedom  of 
the  Seas  or  the  Right  which  belongs  to 
the  Dutch  to  take  part  in  the  East  In- 
dian trade,"  written  in  1604,  and  he 
supports  his  thesis  by  abundant  cita- 
tions from  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
This  question  was  the  issue  between 
Crete  and  Phoenicia,  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, between  Spain  and  England,  and 
in  many  other  wars.  It  will  remain  a 
cause  of  contention  until  all  nations 
become  permanently  peaceable  and 
quite  unselfish,  or  until  equal  freedom 
for  all  is  guaranteed  by  some  inter- 
national  or  supernational   authority. 
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i  to-    i  'ii    law !    oi     England, 

which  made  -  m   i  patriotic 

dul  ed   a   breach   with   the  colo 

nies  that  led  them  to  break  away  from 
the  mother  country,  hut    England,  aitho 

forced    to    relinquish   bei    hold   on    the 

land,  did  n  ,     \m,-i  ican   I  ifl 

on   the  sea.    Bo  atiotht  r  war    .  u'iil 

in  1812  1814  and  again  we  won,  <>i  at 
I  wa  thought  we  had,  but  the  Bng 

lishman  never  knows  when  he  is  heaten 
and   in   this  |    i  ,.•   he  ileclnicil   to  admit   it. 

Consequently  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  did 
not  establish  the  prin  liple  for  which 
we  had  fought,  in  this  war  the  Barbary 
Powers  had  aided  England  by  piratical 

attacks   upon  our  shipping   in   the    Sled 

iterranean,  so  our  next  battle  for  the 
dom  of  the  seas  ■■  linst  them. 

Ill  1815  Decatur  went  hack  to  complete 
the  job  he  had  begun  in  1804  and  forced 
Algeria,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  forego 
the  tribute  they  had  hitherto  levied 
upon  all  the  maritime   powers. 

The  prestige  acquired  by  the  Ameri- 
can navy  in  these  three  wars  went  far 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for 
American  shipping,  and  the  persistent 
efforts  of  American  diplomacy  during 
the  next  hundred  years  obtained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  acceptance  of  many 
of  its  principles.  When  Mr.  Choate,  at 
the  instigation  of  President  Roosevelt, 
pleaded  for  immunity  of  private  prop- 
erty at  sea  before  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence of  1907,  he  was  able  truthfully 
to  say: 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
uniformly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  im- 
munity under  all  the  vicissitudes  thru 
which  it  has  past  without  regard  to  its 
effect  upon  its  temporary  interests  for  the 
time  being. 

The  Declaration  of  London,  which 
was  agreed  upon  in  1909  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Japan,  Italy, 
Germany  and  Austria,  tho  not  ratified 
by    all    these    governments,    came    the 


THE   FREEDO 
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c   i nu i national  Film 

"The  greatest  gain  of  the  war  is  the  rapprochement 
commanders  of  these  two  oountries,  photographtl 
right:  Admiral  Beatty,  British  Commander;  Adnn 
the    Prince   of    Wales   and   Admiral   Sims,    Commit 


nearest  to  embodying  the  American 
ideal  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  our  Government  urged  both 
parties  to  agree  to  it.  Germany  was 
willing,  but  Great  Britain  objected  to 
some  of  its  provisions  and  later  dis- 
carded it  altogether.  The  United  States 
in  the  first  months  of  the  war  protested 
against  the  "act  of  the  British  au- 
thorities clearly  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations  on  the  high 
seas"  and  proved  the  British  policy 
"unjustified  by  the  established  rules 
of  international  conduct,"  "ineffective, 
illegal  and  indefensible."  Finally  Sec- 
retary of  State  Lansing,  in  his  note  of 
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Battleships  e/  las  '  niiei  States  fleet  that  V  I 


)F  THE  SEAS 
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t  Britain  and  the  United  States."  The  naval 
surrender  of  the  German  fleet,  are.  from  left  to 
an.  of  the  United  States  Navy;  King  George; 
the    United    States    fleet    in    European    waters 

October  21,  1915,  sums  up  the  Ameri- 
can case  and  insists  that  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  shall  be  governed 

not  by  a  policy  of  expediency  but  by  those 
established  rules  of  international  conduct 
upon  which  Great  Britain  in  the  past  his 
held  the  United  States  to  account  when  the 
latter  nation  was  a  belligerent  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  national  existence. 

This  task  of  championing  the  integrity 
of  neutral  rights,  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  civilized  world  against  the 
lawless  conduct  of  belligerents  arising  out 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  great  conflict  which 
is  now  wasting  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the    Doited   States   unhesitatingly   awomea 


mikI  to  I  lie  accomplishment  of  that  task  it 
will  devote  its  energies. 

But  soon  the  German  violations  of 
maritime  rights  became  so  numerous 
and  flagrant,  being  carried  out  with 
such  unprecedented  cruelty  and  whole- 
sale destruction  of  neutral  property 
and  lives,  that  we  quite  forgot  our 
quarrel  with  England.  Before  Germany 
had  built  her  big  navy  and  supposedly 
invincib.e  U-boats  she  profest  adher- 
ence to  the  American  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  In  fact  the  state- 
ment of  the  principles  from  Franklin's 
pen  that  I  have  quoted  above  is  taken 
from  the  treaty  of  1785  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  which  was 
renewed  in  1828  and  is  presumably  still 
in  force,  since,  unlike  other  treaties,  it  is 
not  abrogated  by  war  or  invalidated  by 
violation.  In  his  note  of  July  21,  1915, 
to  Germany  Mr.  Lansing  denounced  the 
"illegal  and  inhuman  acts,"  the  "grave 
and  unjustifiable  violations  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  by  German  naval 
commanders,"  and  urged  Germany  to 
maintain  the  freedom  for  which  she 
had  hitherto  stood.  And  he  added  sig- 
nificantly: "The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  contend 
for  that  freedom,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter violated,  without  compromise  and 
at  any  cost." 

It  is  an  interesting  tho  perhaps  idle 
speculation  to  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  on  the  war  if  the 
Powers  signatory  to  the  Declaration  of 
London  had  kept  to  this  agreement.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war  it  would  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  Germany,  for 
the  British  fleet  could  not  have  so  com- 
pletely shut  off  food  and  supplies  if  it 
had  kept  within  the  limitations  of  a 
legal  blockade.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Germany  could  not  later  have  sunk 
7,000,000  tons  of  shipping  on  the  high 
seas.  English  naval  authorities  now  ad- 
mit that  if  Germany  had  started  in 
1914  with  the  ruthless  U-boat  warfare 


htrnr'l  from    European    vnht'    I',   n    ),',mr   j,t,rl 


KIPLING     ON     THE     FREEDOM 

OF  THE  SEAS 

"Oh,   where  are   you  going   to,   all 

you  Big  Steamers 
With  England's  own  coal,  up  and 

down  the  salt  seas?" 
"We  are  goirig   to  fetch  you  your 

bread  and  your  butter, 
Your  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  eggs, 

apples  and  cheese." 

"Then  what  can  I  do  for  you,  all 

you  Big  Steamers, 
Oh,  what  can  I  do  for  your  comfort 

and  good?" 
"Send    out    your    big    warships    to 

watch  your  big  waters, 
That    no    one    may    stop    us    from 

bringing  you  food." 

For  the  bread  that  you  eat  and  the 
biscuit  you  nibble, 

The  sweets  that  you  suck  and  the 
joints  that  you  carve, 

They  are  brought  to  you  daily  by 
all  us  Big  Steamers, 

And  if  anything  hinders  our  com- 
ing you'll  starve!" 

From  Rudyard  Kipling's  "History  of 
England"  published  in  1911  by  Double- 
day,   Page   &   Co. 


of  1917  England  would  have  been  iso- 
lated and  starved  out.  As  it  was,  Eng- 
land had  time  to  accumulate  provi- 
sions and  to  work  out  methods  of  de- 
fense. If  then  the  Germans  had  shown 
that  marvelous  foresight  with  which 
popular  superstition  accredits  them, 
England's  possession  of  a  fleet  twice 
as  large  as  the  German  would  not  have 
saved  her  from  disaster. 

So  we  see  that  the  war  has  destroyed 
the  grounds  of  confidence  of  both  the 
English  and  American  theories.  The 
strongest  navy  in  the  world  cannot  in- 
sure safety,  for  some  secret  invention 
in  the  way  of  submarines,  torpedoes  or 
airplanes  may  render  it  ineffectual.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  depend- 
ence upon  treaties  proves  to  be  frailer 
still.  No  documents  could  stand  the 
strain  of  such  a  war  as  this.  The  Hague 
conventions  have  been  disregarded  be- 
cause the  Powers  that  came  together 
to  enact  them  did  not  stay  together  to 
enforce  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  seas  should  be  free;  they  must 
be  kept  so  and  not  by  any  one  nation 
but  by  the  common  will  of  all.  The 
three  theories,  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms,  may  be  thus  exprest: 

1.  The  American  Idea:  The  sens  should 
be  nobody's. 

L\  The  British  Idea:  The  sens  should  be 
somebody's. 

."..  The  President's  Idea:  The  sens  should 
be  everybody's. 

The  lii  si  has  never  proved  practicable 
-■nid  ;it  present  appears  impossible,  n 
is  an  American  characteristic  to  place 
too  much  dependence  upon  pood  inten 
tions  and  legislation.  We  said  to  our 
.selves,  "If  all  nations  should  promise 
not  to  interfere  with  shipping,  then  no 

navies  would   be  needed."  This  was   like 

saying:  "Let's  all  agree  not,  to  rob  and 
then  we  need  not  lock  our  doors";  quite 
inn',  but  not     [Continued  <m  page  t  ' 
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This  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  Clark  Mills,  stands  in  the  public  square  in  front  of  the  White  House 

OLD  ANDREW  JACKSON 

BY   VACHEL   LINDSAY 


Old  Andrew  Jackson  was  eight  feet  tall, 
With  an  arm  like  a  hickory  limb  and  a  maul. 
His  sword  was  so  long  he  dragged  it  on  the 

ground. 
Every  friend  teas  an  equal.  Every  foe  was  a 

hound. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  Democrat, 
Defying  kings  in  his  old  cocked  hat. 
His  vast  steed  rocked  like  a  hobby  horse. 
But  he  sat  straight  up.  He  held  his  course. 

He  whipped  the  British  at  New  Orleans, — 
Beat  them  out  of  their  elegant  jeans. 
He  piled  the  cotton-bales  twenty  feet  high, 
And  he  snorted  "freedom,"  and  it  flashed 
from  his  eye. 


The  American  Eagle  swooped  thru  the  air 

And  cheered  when  he  heard  the  Jackson  swear: — 

"By  the  Eternal,  let  them  come: 

Sound  Yankee  Doodle.  Let  the  bullets  hum." 

And  his  wild  men  straight  from  the  woods  fought  on 
Till  the  British  fops  were  dead  and  gone. 

And  now  Old  Andrew  Jackson  fights 
To  set  the  sad  big  world  to  rights. 
He  joins  the  British  and  the  French. 
He  cheers  up  the  Italian  trench. 

He's  making  democrats  of  these, 
And  Freedom's  Sons  of  Japanese. 
His  hobby  horse  will  gallop  on 
Till  all  the  infernal  Huns  are  gone. 


Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes! 

By  the  Eternal! 

Old  Andrew  Jackson! 


>-::-* 
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year         has 

passed  since  I 

said  in  these 
pages  that  a  con- 
solidation of  prac- 
tically all  of  the 
railroads  in  the 
United  States  might 
be  the  solution  of  the 
railroad  question. 
Since  that  time  I 
have  spent  eight 
months  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  financial 
'livision  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration, 
during  which  time  I 
had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  prob- 
lem from  the  inside. 
My  experience  con- 
firmed my  original 
belief  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  railroads 
is  one  of  the  gravest 
which  the  country 
faces  today  and  that 
the  financial  ques- 
tions relating  to 
railroad  affairs  are 
as  important  as 
those  relating  to  the 
physical  operation 
of  the  roads.  I  also 
learned  that  the  hu- 
man element  is  very 
important  in  rail- 
roading and  that  while  big  names  can  hold 
down  a  political  appointment  very  well,  be- 
cause it  is  lese  majeste  to  criticize  politi- 
cians during  war  time,  big  names  cannot  do 
efficient  work.  The  holders  are  often  too  ob- 
sessed with  their  own  importance  to  do 
any  intelligent  studying  of  the  problems 
which  confront  them,  particularly  in  an 
organization  in  process  of  construction  such 
as  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Mr.  MeAdoo  made  a  signal  success  as 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  This  success 
was  due  not  so  much  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  per- 
sonal ability  as  a  financier,  for  his  record 
shows  that  financial  operations  with  which 
he  was  identified  in  the  past  were  not  slic- 
es, but  to  his  ability  to  pick  for  his  war 
finance  organization  a  group  of  young  men 
who  were  not  M  well  knows  nationally,  and 
who.  in  fact,  were  only  known  locally  in 
their  own  business  sphere.  I  believe  that 
be  picked  these  men  because  he  knew  that 
they  were  capable  and  honest  and  because 
be  had  a  real  job  before  him.  War  exigen- 
required  immediate  action  and  do  ex- 
perimenting, and  the  rnen  had  to  "deliver 
the    foods."    The    men    I    refer    to    include: 

F.e    I-    ]',     Franklin,   of   the   bond    depart- 

•'    •        Guaranty    Trust    Company 
ft    C.  r.effingweii,  of  .\i  Cravatb  and 

Henderson,  and  Albert  <  Bathbone,  of 
Joline.  LarMo  &  Bathbone,  both  New  York 
lawyers  of  ability,  and  Fred  0.  Kent,  for- 
eign exchange  expert  of  the  Bankers  Trust 

of  New   York. 
men     were     not     po'it  icjans,     the] 

were  professional  or  business  men  of  high 

They    were   calb-d    to    Washington 

after     they     had     offerer)     their    service^     and 
1     believe     DO    compcn    a 

:  veil  for  some  time.  In  fact,  both 

Leffingwell  and  Mr    Bathbone  worked 

for  many  months  without  any  title  altbo 

b    received   appointments  as 

AMtistant  Becretarh         tbe  They 

t rated  their  fitness  for  the  high 

'hey    held    and    these    results    were 

■■■  ■  ■  ■    they    must    have   managed 

-   offices   in    a   business-like   manner,    un 

pared  by  experimenters,  tors  head  poll 

or    other    theorists     To    thern    is    due 

•  that  tbe  press  of  tbs  country  said 
ignatfoa  of  Mr    ifcAdoo  as  Sec 
ury   was  n   distinct 


THE  RAILROAD  MUDDLE 

BY  LUIGI  CR1SCU0L0 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE   INDEVENDENT  SERVICE  TO  INVESTORS 

The  Independent  publishes  litis  article  because  it  believes,  first,  that  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  tchat  allegations  of  facts  arc  made  in  regard  to  the  railroad  situation  by  men  in 
a  position  to  know,  and,  second,  that  the  public  can  judge  of  the  situation  and  wisely 
react,  to  it  in  public  policy  only  when  it  has  heard  u  hat  such  men  and  all  interested 
parties  have  to  say.  Mr.  Griscuolo  is  an  authority  on  matters  of  finance  and  he  has  been 
for   the   past    eight    months    in    the    Finance    Division    of    the    Railroad    Administration 


even  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chroni- 
cle joining  in  the  expression  of  this  senti- 
ment. 

But  Mr.  McAdoo's  administration  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  was  in  clear  con- 
trast to  bis  able  direction  of  the  country's 
financial  policy  during  the  war.  From  the 
first  he  was  antagonized  by  the  financial 
interests,  because  in  his  official  capacity  he 
began  to  embarrass  the  railroads,  either  by 
not  paying  the  rentals  due  to  them  under 
the  act.  or  by  holding  up  the  declaration 
of  dividends  on  stocks,  or  by  neglecting 
to  provide  funds  for  improvements  or  the 
meeting  of  maturing  obligations  when  due. 
I  cast  the  responsibility  upon  Mr.  MeAdoo 
for  this  because  all  of  these  things  occurred 
by  order  of  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads, altbo  in  most  instances  I  belie\e  the 
Director  of  Finance  dictated  the  policy. 
The  act  for  the  Federal  control  of  railroads 
provided  a  revolving  fund  of  $".00,000,000 
to  take  care  of  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  railroads.  It  was  called  a  revolving 
fund  because  as  money  was  used  for  rail- 
road purposes  where  the  roads  had  no 
funds,  it  was  replenished  from  time  to  time 
with  the  surplus  of  such  roads  as  were 
making  money  even  under  Government 
operation. 

Instead  of  formulating  a  policy  as  to 
finance,  accounting  and  operation  from  the 
first  day  thai  the  roads  went  under  Gov- 
ernment control,   these   important  matters 

were  allowed   to  drift,   drift,   with   the   result 

that  interest  on  bonds  was  allowed  to  de- 
fault, dividends  were  discontinued  or  de- 
layed, vouchers  aggregating  millions  of  do! 

lars  for  materials  and  supplies  were  unpaid 
for  months,  arid  railroads  which  desired  to 
borrow  funds  in  the  open  market  were  ad- 
•  d  that  I  hey  could  not  pay  over  <>  per 
cent  for  funds,  altho  the  current  market 
rale  ::  :i  I  per  rciil  higher,  A  I  li : i  \  < ■ 
said.  Mr  MeAdoo  not  only  alienated  the 
railroad  official  and  financial  Interests,  but 
he     also     created     distrust     anions     business 

men  and  Investors,  Businei     men  who  sold 

SUppliSS    to    railroads    flooded     the     l>ivi    ion 

of  Finance  with  telegrams  requesting  paj 

Dent     for     material     sold     to     railroads,     in 
veHlors   complained    thai    bond    Interest    "nd 
dividend"    on    "locks    were    not     being    paid 
All    of    these    protest!     received    scant     atten 


tion  for  a  long  time. 
tho  finally  a  bureau 
of  complaints  was 
organized  ;  however. 
this  bureau  took 
care  of  minor  mat 
ters  and  had  no 
jurisdiction  over 
broad  matters  of 
finance  or  payment 
of  large  vouchers. 
Legitimate  com- 

plaints did  not  re- 
ceive the  same  sort 
of  attention  that 
similar  complaints 
would  have  received 
in  any  well-ordered 
business  organiza- 
tion. Letters  or  prop- 
ositions from  rail- 
road officials  to  the 
Division  of  Finance 
were  seldom  ac- 
knowledged, and  the 
officials  never  knew 
whether  they  had 
been  received  or  not 
until  after  decisions 
.had  been  made,  un- 
less the  letters  had 
been  sent  by  regis- 
tered mail  with  re- 
turn receipt  re- 
quested. 

In  the  Division  of 
Finance,  propositions 
were  referred  to  the  Advisory  Committee, 
of  which  I  held  the  office  of  secretary  and 
financial  expert.  The  Advisory  Committee 
had  no  public  standing  but  was  merely  ap- 
pointed to  advise  the  Director  of  Finance, 
Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams.  The  reports  of 
this  committee  to  Mr.  Williams  were  con- 
fidential and  were  used  by  him  in  making 
his  decisions  on  matters  of  finance.  Often 
decisions  were  not  made  for  months  altho 
I  prepared  recommendations  which  were 
approved  by  the  committee  and  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Finance  within  a  few  days  or 
a  week  of  their  receipt.  Railroad  officials 
were  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  made 
to  loiter  around  the  offices  of  the  Division 
of  Finance  for  days  without  being  able  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  while  the  officials  attend- 
ed to  their  multifarious  duties. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  great  mistake  was  to  con- 
tinue in  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
while  he  was  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads. Either  office  was  big  enough  for  the 
biggest  man  in  this  country  and  the  biggest 
man  in  the  country  could  not  hold  both  and 
conduct  his  work  efficiently.  Mr.  MeAdoo 
Mated  that  his  resignation  from  both  offices 
was  to  recoup  his  health  as  well  as  his 
fortune.  He  could  have  resigned  his  office 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  paid 
but  $12,000  a  year,  and  retained  that  of 
Director  General  of  Railroads  which  was 
easily  worth  .*fw.r>,<)<H)  and  which  salary  no- 
body would  have  begrudged  him,  not  even 
Congress,  which  such  a  figure  for  a  public 
office  would  have  ordinarily  staggered.  Mr. 
MeAdoo  should  have  required  Controller 
"f  the   Currency    Williams   to   resign   that 

position  or  (dse   his   position   as   Director  of 

Finance  and  Purchases  in  the  Railroad 
Administration,   preferably   the  latter.   My 

Impression  is  that  while  Mr.  Williams  is 
none  loo  well  liked  us  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  his  administration  of  that  office 

has  not  resulted  in  his  receiving  so  mucb 
criticism     as    his    conduct     of    the    office    of 

Director  of  Finance  in  the  Railroad  Admin 
Istration.  The  office  of  Director  of  Finance 
and   Purchases  la  Important  enough  to  re 

quire  all  of  any  efficient  man's  lime  and 
not    merely   a    few    hours   at    <l nd   of  each 

•  i.i  i .  :i     w  ai  Mr,  Williams's  wont. 

Mr.  Williams  held  a  very  predominant 
position     in     the     Railroad     Administration, 
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i   that   be  bad   d 

ihould  be  left  t.'  bia  I  ben 

the  President  n  ••  indefinite  recom- 

mendation i    t..    Com  >n    the    subject, 

>r  on,   M      M   Ail. ...  itartled   the  conn- 
ti  \   bj   the  announcement  thai  he  few  i-« -«1 
ernment   control    for   ■    period   of   five 

•  that  the  railroadi  could  be  placed 
in  proper  physical  and  financial  condition. 

'  is  tliat  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  had  no  policy  since  it  was  organ- 
ised. The  question  of  financing  the  require- 
ment! of  the  railroads  for  physical  pur- 
posed received  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion bnt  no  successful  plan  was  evolved. 
The  Director  of  Capital  Expenditures  an- 
nounced last  summer  that  over  a  billion 
dollar*  were  required  to  place  the  railroadi 
m  good  physical  condition.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  expected  that  this  sum  could  be 
expended  in  one  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  spend  it  in  one 
year,  even  if  possible,  because  of  the  ab- 
normally high  cost  of  material,  supplies  and 
wages.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  financing  the  requirements  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  made. 

Last  May,  while  in  Washington,  I  made 
a  study  of  the  financial  question  and  pro- 
posed to  niy  superior  official  that  a  special 
bond  issue  be  created  by  the  Government  to 
provide  funds  for  railroad  purposes.  My 
conclusions  were  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  June  20.  In  this  study  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  could  borrow 
money  at  4}  per  cent  while  private  cor- 
porations were  obliged  to  pay  as  high  as 
7  to  1(»  per  cent  for  money.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  bonds  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  as  low  as  fifty  dollars  and  sold  thru 
recognized  distributors  of  securities  all 
over  the  country.  Nothing  was  done.  While 
the    Division    of    Finance    ruled    that    rail- 


ould  no!  paj  ut  >  i  •">  i"  i  >  en  I  for 
monej  and  i . -lamed  thli  attitude  i  ighl 
along,  funda  w<  ii.s   m  the  "pen 

I  hau    al  I      ■!»    per    c.  m. 

to  i be  public  at  about  8  -'■>  i  er 

<>iil      The     la.l      thttt     lie. in  .      wai     lii)-'li     and 

thai  ii    to    ii 

commissions,  and  sol  to  displaj   patriot! 
m  lending  funda  to  Its)  railroads,  did  sol 
-   the   Divi  don   of   Finance 
m   tbe   leas)     if    a   special   bond   Issue   had 
bei  i  I    bonds  eoold  easilj    hare  bi  en 

«old  mi  a  ."»  pei    .  .-at   be  is   with  a  semi 

i  omental  guai  antes),  and  there  is  do 
doubt  that  with  Congress  recognising  the 
gravity  of  tbe  situation  its  members  would 
have  welcomed  a  proposal  for  legislation 
■  ■ii  such  an   Issue  "i   bonds 

The  situation  did  not  influence  tbe  1 1 
tor   of   Finance   to   be   libera]   with   monej 
from     the     $500,000,000     revolving     fund 
which  the  railn  nrgi  otlj   needed  for 

improvements  or  lot  meeting  maturing 
bond  issues  In  Juno,  the  Onion  Pacific 
Railroad  sold  an  issue  of  $20,000,000  ten 
year   8   per   cent    bonds    to   the   public   on 

29  per  cent  basis.  The  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  si, id  $10,000,000  one  year  8  par  cent 

notes  to  hankers  on  a  little  over  Ii  per 
cent  basis.  Later  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kail- 
road  sold  to  the  public  thru  hankers  an 
issue    of    $15,000,000    ten     \ear    (>    per    <-•  nl 

bonds  on  a  8.35  per  cent  basis.  But  when 
the  issue  <>f  $15,000,006  notes  of  the  Chi- 
cago «.\:  Western  Indiana  Railway  due  Sep 
tember  15  were  about  to  mature  the 
Director  of  Finance  engaged  in  a  wordy- 
controversy  with  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  who  were  openly  accused  of  asking  a 
usurious  rate  for  money.  The  rate  was  in- 
deed high,  but  I  would  not  have  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  notes  of  that 
company  at  even  7  per  cent  in  com- 
petition with  the  Union  Pacific  or  Lehigh 
Valley  notes. 

The  whole  transaction  was  intended  to 
discredit  Morgan  &  Co.  altho  to  those  who 
knew  the  situation  it  was  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  neglect  of  the  Railroad 
administration,  which  controlled  this  rail- 
road, to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
the  maturing  notes  or  else  to  provide  a  plan 
for  their  refunding.  There  was  ample  time 
in  which  to  do  so.  The  intelligent  man-in- 
the-street  knew  the  situation  and  felt  that 
the  Division  of  Finance  was  discrediting 
the  whole  Railroad  Administration  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  its  Director.  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  recollection,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Western  Indiana  first  made  its  re- 
quest for  funds  to  meet  the  maturing  notes 
early  last  summer,  so  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration was  advised  in  due  time  to  pre- 
pare a  plan.  The  Division  of  Finance  could 


ilj    have  determined    whether  the  notes 

could    be   sold    to   the    public   on  s   8   pei 

•  •nl  basis  oi   in. i    Knowing  thai  tbe  do 

could    nut    have   been    placed   on  n    ,->   i"-i 

cent      basil     ,,i      perhapi     even     on     II     7     per 

cent    basis,    the    Railroad    Administration 

bould    hay  •■    ma. I.     ■  \.  i  |     ell.. it     to    advaie  . 

the  monej  from  the  revolving  fund  in  order 

I.,    tal.e    cue    of    this    maturity.     I'.ul     it    did 

not  because  us  policy  apparently  became 
thai  oi  antagonising  and  criticising  reputa 

hie    hauliers    without    offering    a    remedy     I.. i 

conditions  as  they  existed. 

When    the    railroads    were    taken    0V01     bj 

the  Government,  the  President  said  that 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  roads 
should,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  be 
"wisely  related  to  the  financial  operations 
,.i    the    Government."    Have    they    been? 

Earlj     in    October,    Mr.    SfcAdOO    announced 

that      such      railroads     uh      had      obligations 

maturing  between  then  and  July    L,  1019, 

and  which  could  not  be  met  at  a  rate  of 
Ii  per  cent  or  less,  would  be  taken  care 
of     by     the     Railroad     Adininistratn.ii.     pro 

vided  such   railroads  had  made  every  rea 
sonable   effort    to   obtain    funds    tin  i    the 
usual   banking   channels.    Directly    In   con 
traal  to  this  was  the  refusal  of  the  Director 
nt    Finance   to   advance   ;he   Kansas   City 

Terminal    Railway   Company   approximately 

$10,500,000  which  tbe  company  required  In 

order  to  meet  notes  which  were  ahout  to 
mature.  Finally  the  Director  of  Finance 
approved  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  $9,850,000 
five    vear    (i    per    cent     notes    tit     a    price    to 

the  public  of  981. 

Now  to  return  to  the  revolving  fund  and 
its  application ;  the  money  was  used  for 
payment  of  rentals  for  Government  opera- 
tion, to  provide  the  corporations  with  funds 
to  meet  maturing  obligations  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  capital  expenditures.  Aside 
from  this  revolving  fund  the  Government 
had  a  call  on  the  current  earnings  of  all  of 
the  railroads  which  were  under  Govern- 
ment control  and  could  use  those  funds  as- 
it  saw  fit,  the  same  as  those  held  in  the 
revolving  fund.  The  Division  of  Finance 
acted  on  the  applications  for  advances  on 
account  of  compensation,  loans,  authorities 
to  pay  dividends  on  stocks  in  cases  where 
the  rate  was  not  uniform  with  the  rate  paid 
during  the  entire  period  11)15-17,  authori- 
ties to  issue  bonds  or  stocks,  and  in  fact 
on  all  propositions  relating  to  finance,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  purchases  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  material,  etc.  Technically, 
rentals  were  due  to  the  railroads  every 
month  as  soon  as  the  Government  assumed 
control,  because  the  railroad  corporations 
had  to  meet  interest  on  bonds,  dividends 
on  stocks,  salaries  of  corporate  officials, 
etc.  During  the  six  [Continued  on  page  l-i'i 
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POEMS    FRO  M    THE 
FRONT 

FROM  the  thousands  of  poems  that  have 
come  from  the  trenches,  some  of  the 
best,  expressing  in  soldier  language  every 
phase  of  soldier  life  and  thought,  have  been 
collected  by  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Andrews, 
U.  S.  A.,  under  the  title  From  the  Front. 
There  is  no  pretense  of  style  and  the  sol- 
diers have  written  just  what  they  see.  hear, 
think  and  feel. 

"Dawn  in  the  Trenches"  is  by  Erie 
Thirkell   Cooper : 

Dawn    o'    day !   And   birds    a-singing : 

Sniping   starts    along    the    line ; 
"Stand   to,    all,"   comes   quickly    ringing, 

"Pray    the    coming    day    is    fine  ; 
Mind  the  pools  from  last  night's  drizzle. 

Poet  'day-sentries'  straight  away " 

Rifles    cleaned   whilst  rashers    frizzle — 

So  to  us  comes  break  o'  da>. 

Two  other  volumes  of  similar  content 
and  equal  literary  value  and  sympathetic- 
appeal  are  Pongs  from'  the  Trenches,  com- 
piled by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  and 
Frank  Foxcroft's  War  Verse. 

Of  the  author  of  Fairies  and  Fusiliers. 
John  Masefield  said :  "There  is  a  gay 
young  singer  named  Robert  Graves,  who 
has  written  poetry  about  the  war  which 
will  live." 

The  tiny  bookful  of  short  lyrical  poems 
by  Robert  Graves  strikes  a  high  average  of 
literary  excellence  and  individual  appeal. 
Many  of  the  fifty  poems  were  written  in 
the  intervals  of  fighting  at  the  front,  where 
Robert  Graves  is  a  captain  of  the  Royal 
^V!sh  Fusiliers.  They  paint  with  genuine 
plieity  and  keen  imaginative  skill  one 
s..Mier's  reactions  to  the  emotions  of  war. 
"Not  Dead"  is  one  of  them  : 

Walking'  thru    trees    to   cool    my   heat   and   pain, 

I   know  that   David's   with  me  here  again. 

All   that   is  simple,   happy,   strong,   he  is. 

Caressingly   1   stroke 

Roujrh   bark   of  the  friendly   oak. 

A    brook    goes   bubbling  by :   the   voice   is   his. 

Turf   turns    with    pleasant  smoke ; 

I  laugh  at  chaffinch  and  at  primroses. 

All   that   is  simple,   happy,  strong,   he  is. 

Over  the  whole  wood  in   a  little   while 

Break:;   his  slow  smile. 

P>ut     not     all     theM     verse-     ,-ire    of     war. 

There  are  whimsical  scrape  of  philosophy 
and  some  charming  poems  of  children. 
Doesn't  thii  stanza  from  "Double  Red 
Daisies"  remind  you  of  the  days  when  yon 

young? 

-I   daisy,   that's    my   mark : 

I  paint  it  in  all  rny  books! 
It's    earved   hitfh    up    on    Hi'-    bee-h-tree   bark. 

How  neat  and  lovely  it  lot 
So    don't     forgel     that    it's    my    trademark  : 

Don 'I    copy    it    in    your    Ik.' 

-  ae   n   tea-rote,    but    the  didn't   plant   H : 

Ben  /■'/ :  '/ »   trie,   >>nt  /  don't   VMM 

,.-/,<,    mi  daitie*  fur  me, 

., „  ,  r      .(-    ')■•    t/nrtlen. 

The  ugliness  of  war,  the  pain,  the  loneli 

the    devastation,    are    forcefully    pre 

ted   in    The  Other  Hide,   war   poems  by 

(filbert  Pranks  i  nptain  In  the  Brit 

ish    army     Thi>    description    of    fpres 

written   after  he   fought   there   Him    the   win 

'  ampaign  of  1916  : 

i 

v/ith   hi«  sickle,   has   ehokad 
her  •     Ml    pnatfe  . 

feed      red 

wdJai    'if    thoBe     v/born     Mi<  ir    own     roof 

li»»m«   betrayed   to   Mm    ■■>■    'bey   Med 

■  or    r,/,r 

/  ' 

VAn:sr'\  Andrews,   V    "    A     ''    Appleton 
mat  tr'n"   the  Tri  if 

I     Br<N  , 
Wnr       f»r»r\      h  /      [    r:ir,V       I   o/'roft        'I 

/  ami    I  "   Mem,    by 

A!#r.d    Knopf     *i     The    Othei 
Alfred    Kr,-,., 
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bCutcheon'i 

New  Dress  Cottons  for 
Spring,  1919 

/^\UR  showing  of  Dress  Cottons  for  Spring, 
^■^  1919,  embraces  the  newest  textiles,  designs 
and  color  combinations  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, Great  Britain  and  our  own  country. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  a 
fabric  entirely  new  to  this  country 
"ENGLISH  PRINTS,"  made  for  and 
sold  exclusively  in  the  United  States  by 
James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  It  is  ideal 
for  dresses  for  children,  misses  and 
grown  ups.  There  are  hundreds  of 
quaint  printed  designs,  in  small  and  con- 
ventional effects,  on  white  or  tinted  back- 
grounds.    32  inches  wide.     95c  yard. 


PRINTED  DIMITIES.  Complete 
assortment,  plain  colors, 
stripes,  checks,  dots  and  floral 
designs.     28  inches  wide. 

35c  and  60c  yard 

HANDKERCHIEF  LINEN.        All 

the  plain  colors  and  a  gener- 
ous assortment  of  novel  print- 
ed designs.  Plain  colors,  $1.25 
yard;  printed,  $1.00  yard. 

GINGHAMS:  For  the  coming 
season  we  have  prepared  a 
very  interesting  collection  of 
this  most  fashionable  fabric, 
every  plain  color  and  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  the 
popular  checks,  plaids  and 
stripes,  featuring  such  famous 
brands  as  "David  and  John 
Anderson,"  "Glen  Roy"  and 
"Lorraine."     55c  to  $1.35  yard. 

ORGANDIES  will  be  very  much 
in  vogue  this  season  and  our 
stock  is  replete  with  the 
newest  shades,  printed 
checks,  dots,  stripes  and 
foulard  effects,  coming 
direct  to  us  from  Swit- 
zerland and  France. 

$1.25  to  2.50  yard.    / 


CREPE  GEORGETTE.  A  charm- 
ing fabric  (silk  mixture)  in  a 
host  of  new  French  designs, 
such  as  foulards,  spots,  scrolls, 
floral  and  conventional.  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  season's 
smart  fabrics.     95c  yard. 

WOVEN  VOILES  AND  TISSUES 

in  pleasing  color  combina- 
tions— checks,  stripes,  plaids 
and  embroidered  effects. 

75c  to  $1.50  yard. 

ENGLISH  OPEN  CHECK  VOILE 

in  White  and  plain  colors;  a 
very  fine  fabric  with  open  lace 
effect.    $1.75  yard. 

DOTTED  SWISS,      one    of    the 

season's  most  popular  fabrics 
(made  in  Switzerland) ;  comes 
in  White  grounds  with  colored 
dots  or  colored  grounds  with 
White  or  contrasting  dots. 

$1.95  yard 

FRENCH  CREPE.  A  heavy 
quality  crepe  composed  of 
Silk  and  Cotton  in  White 
and  all  the  leading  shades; 
very  smart  for  dresses, 
negligees,  smocks,  etc. 

$1.95  yard. 
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Samples  mailed  on  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets 


New  York 
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HEAD  OF  THE  THRIFT  FAMILY 

BY  W.   E.   UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR   01     liiK    INDEPENDENT    INSIIHANCK  1EBVIC1 


■n^Hfc*!!^.  '  JH^±r  ro'T  '^"^"  r^ll^ 


»cx>*rv»*t^a*c^r*c^>*c^)»L^->* 


INNl  \u  RAW  i       ir     |  ,     .  ik>|         i 
u.    ill.-    raat    m  them 

■  mi  iht-  Upi  uini  p.  I,,  ,,t  men  «rfthin 
''"•  buai  n.,  othei  -.  .  an,  thej  ap 

multifarious  advantages  In  the 

bumau  scheme  of  things.   But   I  cunn..t  now 

:ii  a  eaarscterisstion  o!  it  m  unequivocal 

a,  that  made  by  Joseph  Chapman,  vice- 
president  >>f  the  Northwestern  Nation*] 
Mauk  i,f  Minneapolis,  in  Cloning  an  address 
le  the  in.-fiib.Ts  of  tli.-  association  .>f  Life 
Insurance    Presidents    in    New    York    last 

month.  I  Quota  the  particular  paragraph 
f.i   winch    I   refer  : 

Having  been  an  insurance  policyholder  since 
the  age  ul  twenty  and  having  had  a  banking  ex- 
perience extending  over  thirty  years,  my  expert- 
ence  teaches  me  that  for  the  average  man  an 
investment  in  life  insurance  us  the  safest  possi- 
ble method  of  saving  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  protection  afforded  the  policyholder  and  his 
family   during   the   life   of   the  policy. 

In  form  this  statement  is  not  eloquent. 
It  paints  no  picture,  it  does  not  stir  the 
blood,  sets  into  action  no  emotion.  In  these 
respects  it  lacks  all  the  elements  of  eulogy. 
But  it  is  as  beautiful  as  truth,  because  it 
is  the  truth  discovered  and  revealed  by  an 
expert  workman  in  his  line.  To  me  it  is  one 
of  those  dull  gray  stones  which  in  their 
natural  state  are  unattractive  to  the  eye, 
but  are  diamonds  none  the  less.  The  wit- 
ness who  is  testifying  is  an  expert;  he  has 
had  personal  experience  of  various  forms 
of  thrift ;  his  daily  work  for  years  has  con- 
sisted in  aiding  men  to  make  a  success  of 
their  ventures ;  he  is,  because  he  has  had 
to  be,  a  student  of  human  nature,  that  is  to 
say  of  human  weaknesses  and  infirmities ; 
and  the  final  conclusion  of  these  years  of 
experience  and  observation  is  :  "Life  insur- 
ance is  the  safest  possible  method  of  saving 
money." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  state- 
ment, as  I  have  just  paraphrased  it,  re- 
lates solely  to  the  living  policyholder  him- 
self. Mr.  Chapman  added  :  "to  say  nothing 
of  the  protection  afforded  the  policyholder 
and  his  family  during  the  life  of  the  pol- 
icy." On  this  occasion  he  was  not  discuss- 
ing the  protective — which,  indeed,  is  the 
great  the  important  side  of  life  insurance. 
His  full  attention  was  concentrated  on  it 
as  an  instrument  of  thrift,  the  rewards  of 
which  are  enjoyed  during  their  lifetime  by 
the  prudential. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  which,  the 
theme  considered,  was  very  brief,  Mr. 
Chapman  touched  lightly  on  many  cor- 
relative facts,  among  which  was  that  re- 
flecting an  experience  drawn  several  years 
ago  from  the  records  of  certain  surrogates' 
courts.  I  have  somewhere  safely  laid  away 
where  I  cannot  find  it,  a  full  copy  of  the 
report  which  I  wish  now  I  could  lay  before 
you  ;  but  I  will  piece  out  the  story  with  the 
fragments  contained  in  the  allusions  occur- 
ring in  Mr.  Chapman's  address. 

The  figures  compiled  from  the  surrogates' 
records  indicate  that  the  estates  of 
but  three  men  out  of  every  hundred  who  die 
leaving  estates  are  worth  $10,000  or  more ; 
that  but  fifteen  others  leave  an  estate  val- 
ued at  between  $2000  and  $10,000,  and  that 
eighty-two  leave  no  tangible  assets  what- 
ever. With  the  result, — I  will  quote  Mr. 
Chapman  : 
that   out    of    every    one    hundred    widows,    only 
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are    in    food    and    comfortable   circum- 

.thers   are  obliged   to   go   to 

and    ■ . f  t «- 1 1    lack    the    Ordinary    comforts    of 

lit.-,   and   thirty   five  are  left  in   absolute   want   and 

t  depend  on  eharity  to  live. 
In     considering     thin    statement    keep     in 
mind  that  these  are  widows  of  men  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  prosperous,  men  who 

had  estates  to  be  settled  bj  tin-  courts.  Of 
course,  any  life  insurance  they  had  is  not 
Included  la  the  figures  from  which  the  fore- 
going  results  are  drawn 

Ju-t  what  would  happen  socially  if  every 
person  who  died  were  as  well  equipt  finan- 
cially as  the  fortunate  ;',  per  cent  re- 
corded, it  would  be  difficult  to  predeter- 
mine; but  the  problems  involved  should 
not,  I  take  it,  discourage  one  of  us  from 
striving  industriously  for  election.  In  the 
language  of  a  popular  song,  it  is  yet  a  long, 
h>ng   trail   we   are   plodding     We    are    the 

wastrels  of  the  world  —  because,  perhaps, 
we  are  the  nabobs.  We  even  have  "money 
to  burn."  as  any  thoughtful  man  who  will 
studv  the  records  of  our  fire  losses  will 
agree.  The  bill  for  1918  exceeds  $.'100,000,- 
OOO — values  totally  annihilated,  remember, 
80   per   cent   of   which    was   preventable. 

We  are  spending  $700,000,000  a  year  for 
tobacco;  $2,000,000,000  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages ;  wasting  another  half  billion  every 
twelve  months  in  soil  erosion  ;  $600,000,000 
thru  damage  to  crops  and  fruit  trees ;  $250,- 
000,000  in  live  stock  thru  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects and,  finally,  billions  in  the  aggregate 
in  countless  other  ways.  We  stand  up  under 
it  only  because  we  are  so  abundantly  rich 
in  natural  resources.  When  we  set  our- 
selves to  saving  and  practising  self-denial, 
as  during  the  eighteen  months  we  were  in 
the  war,  note  what  we  can  do.  No  such 
continuous  succession  of  good  crops  have 
been  produced  in  this  country  as  we  raised 
when  we  undertook,  since  1914,  to  feed 
all  the  world  except  the  Central  Empires. 
Prior  to  that  year  $4,000,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can securities  were  held  abroad  and  $1,000,- 
000.000  of  our  property  was  owned  by  non- 
resident foreigners.  Since  July  1,  1914,  our 
excess  of  merchandise  exports  over  imports 
total  $10,110,000,000,  making  us  a  creditor 
nation  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $6,000,000,- 
000 ;  in  addition  to  which  we  have  loaned 
our  allies  in  the  war  $7,732,976,666. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1914,  200,000  of  our 
people  owned  $1,000,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  ;  today  22,000.000  own  $17,852,- 
000,000  in  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps. 
These  figures  indicate  the  awakening  of  our 
people  to  national  thrift. 

RETURNING  to  Mr.  Chapman's  address, 
which  has  furnished  the  figures  and  the 
text  of  much  of  which  I  have  written,  I 
find  him  crystallizing  his  observations  in 
the  following  words : 

The  most  potent  factors  today  in  America  for 


The  Insurance  Department  of  The 
Independent  will  undertake  to  fur- 
nish on  the  request  of  readers  any 
information  respecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  which  we  hare  or  can 
procure.  Address  all  communications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  director 
of  The  Independent  Insurance  Service 


•neooragina  thrift  are  the  Government,  the  in- 
surant. Companies,  the  banks  and  the  lion.. 
building  and  loan  associations.  After  the  wai . 
the  Government  will  cease  to  be  the  principal 
in.  nilier  of  the  Thrift  family,  and  Insurance 
[life  insurance]  will  again  take  the  head  of  the 
table. 

Every  life  insurance  worker  is  warranted 
in    feeling   proud,   every    policyholder   in   ex 
pcriencing    an    access    of   confidence   as   the 
result    of   such    a    statement    from    a   hard 
headed   man  of  business. 

He    shows    that    in    the    four   years    from 

January  1,  1914,  to  D -mber  81,  1917,  the 

number  of  life  insurance   policies  increased 

from     ::s,L'0<;,::<)4     to    50,345,300    and     the 

amount     insured     from    $20,564,469,945    to 

$27,189,009,697— gains,      respectively,      of 

12,188,906    and    96,824,630,762.    He    then 

asks  : 

How  can  the  thrift  momentum  be  kept  up 
and  increased  until  we  shall  be  a  nation  of  home 
owners  and  want  be  banished  from  our  shores r 

Here   is  his  answer  : 

Some  so-called  thinkers  believe  in  socialism, 
hut  the  war  has  taught  us  that  socialism  means 
the  death  of  Democracy  and  the  substitution  of 
Autocracy,  dominated  by  passion,  class  hatred 
and  ending  in  ruin.  Socialism  is  the  foe,  not 
only  of  Military  Autocracy,  but  also  of  Democ- 
racy. Our  own  form  of  government  offers  the 
best  protection  to  all  classes  of  citizens  of  any 
in  the  world.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  les- 
sons learned  from  our  own  mistakes  and  those 
of  other  nations  and  build  on  our  own  founda- 
tion a  nation  whose  motto  shall  indeed  be 
"Justice  to  all  and  special   favors  to  none." 

Continuing  and  elaborating  this  thought. 

he  said  : 

The  scope  of  individual  advancement  should 
be  free  as  the  air,  under  wise  and  patriotic  gov- 
ernment control  exercized  by  the  best  repre- 
sentatives we  can  elect  to  our  seats  of  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Gathering  its  millions  annually  in 
the  shape  of  premiums  and  using  the  savings 
thus  gathered  in  developing  our  farms  and  our 
railroads,  the  life  insurance  companies  are  the 
greatest  asset  for  usefulness  the  Nation  has 
today. 


IT  is 
sarv 


s  permissible,  and  I  think  it  neces- 
sary, in  connection  with  the  observation 
made  about  socialism,  for  me  to  venture 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  drift  in  this 
country  toward  state  insurance,  the  present 
manifestation  of  it  being  confined  to  the 
particular  interests  affecting  the  members 
of  organized  labor,  such  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  proposals  for  old-age  pen- 
sions, unemployment  indemnities  and  ma 
ternity. 

The     cost     of     all     present     forms     of 
insurance  is  borne  by  those  who  avail  them 
selves  of  the  benefits ;  the  cost  of  the  forms 
proposed  under  the  state  is  to  be  placed  on 
the   shoulders   either   of   the   consumers   or 
the  taxpayers.  The  cost  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation is  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the 
articles  produced  by  the  industries  employ- 
ing labor;   the  laborers  in  other  vineyards 
must  pay   for  their  own  or  go  without.   If 
the  business  is  run  by  the  state  and  proves 
unprofitable,    then    the    deficit    is    repaired 
out  of  taxpayers'  funds.  This  insurance  idea 
is    widening    and    gaining    strength.    It    is 
frankly   called   social   insurance   by    its   ad 
vocates.  Those  who  believe  in  individualism, 
who  hold  that  "advancement  should  be  free 
as  the  air,"  might  well  pause  and  Consider 
what    the    result    will    be    to    democracy    if 
policies   such    as   those    here   intimated    find 
final    application     to    the    businesses    now 
Hassed  as  "public  utilities." 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE 

SEAS 

(Continued  from   page   121) 

very  useful.  We  could  not,  of  course,  live 
up  to  our  ideal  of  free  seas  so  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  refused  to  accept  it.  In 
our  Civil  War  we  took  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  British  precedent  to  develop  the 
theory  of  "continuous  voyage."  which  has 
been  extended  to  attenuation  in  the  present 
war.  All  the  other  compromises,  prohibi- 
tions, regulations  and  subtilties  have  also 
broken  down.  The  old  distinctions  between 
contraband  and  noncontraband  goods,  be- 
tween armed  and  unarmed  ships,  between 
civilian  and  military  population,  have  been 
erased.  What  is  the  use  of  maintaining  that 
three  miles  from  shore  is  out  of  gunshot 
when  there  are  guns  shooting  seventy-five 
miles?  How  can  a  submarine  or  airplane 
hold  up  a  ship  for  search  and  removal  of 
passengers?  It  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  get  up  new  rules  unless  there  is  some 
international  machinery  for  enforcing 
them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  idea  : 
"The  seas  should  be  somebody's."  and  the 
British  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  who  that 
somebody  should  be.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
discussed  issues  in  the  recent  campaign, 
and  I  will  quote  several  of  the  declarations. 
for  it  is  important  that  Americans  should 
not  only  know  but  appreciate  the  British 
position.  We  can  now  for  the  first  time  in 
history  listen  to  these  sentiments  without 
resentment  and  with  some  sympathy,  for 
we  realize  what  inestimable  value  the  Brit- 
ish sea-power  has  been  to  the  world.  Our 
own  effort  would  have  been  ineffectual 
without  it.  for  half  our  men  were  carried 
over  on   Briti>h  vessels. 

Sir    Frederick    E.    Smith,    the    Attorney 

General,  states  the  British  position  clearly  : 

The  British  people  are  perfectly  sound  on  this 
question  of  the  fredom  of  the  seas  which  really 
means  the  command  of  the  seas.  We  want  no 
HMOB  on  that  point.  .  .  .  The  proposal 
made  by  President  Wilson  really  means  that 
the  British  fleet  is  going  to  he  under  inter- 
national  control.    That   will    never   be   allowed. 

Winston  Churchill,  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, says  : 

We  enter  the  Peace  Conference  with  the  ab- 
solute determination  that  no  limitation  shall  be 
imposed  on  our  right  to  maintain  our  naval  de- 
ferine.  We  do  no',  intend,  no  matter  what  argu- 
ments and  appeals  are  addrest  to  EM,  to  lend 
in  any  way  to  any  fettering  restric- 
tions which  will  prevent  the  British  navy  main- 
lining its  well-tried  and  well-deserved  su- 
premacy. 

Haveiock   Wilson,   president  of  the   Sea 
men's  Union  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 

labor  leaders,  says  : 

centuries     past    Great.    Britain     has     made 
the    ocean    safe,    eupprest    piracy    and     welcOl 

vtasels  of   foreign    na  .    bttl    i" 

be  unhesitatingly  said,  her  com- 
mand of  tte  ')  unchal- 
lenged,  for  or.cr-                par  enemies  ship   where 

•!   trade   v.iH,    irhom   th we 

irantonly    hold    at.    o  •  hroal     a    knife    to 

<', :(,!!.,'    national      lieide. 

Horatio  Bottomlej  ot  John  Bull    ays: 

The  freedom  of  the  mssj  spells  the  suicide  of 

the    British    Empire     I'  c*ry 

iould    obtain    the    command 

of  '/ill   hold   and   ■"•■ 

will  i  render  it  to  I 

Blackwood's     Magazine    tor    November, 

I'tl- 

od   freedom   of   QrcsJ    Britain     W*e   have 
ror  more  than   foe 

.ir,    act    of      nicide,    Againsl    'he 
fr.u^r;  t     Napoleon     for 

Maeph  i  i  .-''  <  i  rtai 

State    for    V  'I    IP    a    i'"i,l       peeeli    that 

con    'nt     to    the 
"fn-i(]',in    of    the  'II,.      British     Navy 

go*   \,;\ -■-•<■(!   nnanimoii  \y   the   resolution 

gs;t fating   any    terms  of   peace   tie- 
railed  'freedom  of  the  sens'  ..hall  not  form 
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This  You  Must  Decide 


Do  you  think  your  present  methods 
of  teeth  cleaning  are  sufficient  to  save 
your  teeth? 

We  think  you  know  they  are  not. 
Teeth  still  discolor,  still  decay.  Tartar 
still  forms  on  them.  And  most  folks  at 
some  time,  despite  their  brushing,  suffer 
pyorrhea. 

Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles 
are  constantly  increasing,  yet  the  tooth 
brush  never  was  so  widely  used  as  now. 

Science  has  found  a  reason.  It  lies 
in  a  film — a  slimy  film — which  you  feel 
with  your  tongue.  That  causes  most 
tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  your 
teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. So  that  film  is  your  teeth's  great 
enemy. 

You  brush  teeth  and  think  you  have 
cleaned  them.  But  much  of  that  film 
remains.  It  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets 
into  crevices,  hardens  and  stays. 

It  is  doing  a  ceaseless  damage,  while 
you  ignore  it,  relying  on  tooth-brush 
protection. 

There  is  now  a  way  to  combat  that 
film — a  way  proved  and  approved  by 
many  high  authorities.  It  is  easily  used 
and  as  pleasant  as  any  other  tooth 
paste,  but  it  does  what  nothing  else 
can  do. 

That  way  is  called  Pepsodent.  We 
urge  you  to  try  it,  then  decide  for  your- 
self if  you  want  it. 


A  lO-Day  Revelation 


What  we  urge  is  a  io-day  test.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Compare  the  results 
with  your  present  results,  and  decide 
which  you  prefer. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albu- 
minous matter.  The  object  of  Pepso- 
dent is  to  dissolve  it.  Then,  day  by  day, 
to  prevent  its  accumulation. 

The  use  of  pepsin  seems  simple,  but 
it  long  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin  must 
be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an 
acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  Today  it  is 
possible  because  science  has  found  a 
harmless  activating  method.  Five  gov- 
ernments have  already  granted  patents 
on  it. 

Dental  authorities  subjected  Pepso- 
dent to  every  form  of  clinical  test.  Years 
were  spent  in  proving  it  before  it  was 
offered  to  users.  Today  its  results  are 
known  beyond  question,  and  dentists  all 
over  America  are  urging  its  adoption. 


See  what  it  does.  Send  this  coupon 
for  a  io-Day  Tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth 
paste.  Note  how  clean  your  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten — how  they 
glisten — as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  own  sake.  See  the 
effects,  read  the  reasons  for  them,  then 
judge  if  you  want  them  continued.  A 
delightful  surprise  awaits  you.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 
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u  basis  tin  diucuaalon."  Lord  Beresford  in 
uddreuaing  the  Nav*3   League  said  : 

..ii   one  might  u-i 
will  i. iiu  "i  tin    freedom  ol  Die  html  aa  of  fret 
dom  ol   tl  11    wax    broke  ',111    what    would 

ba    'Ii'-    I I    Ol     I:,  u  1  ,111        ..oi  li,<i  n     I  1  ;mrr,     K11 

mania  or  Serbia  talking   about  the   freedom  of 

ind  ' 

Tin-  in,, in,  oi   .1  condition  of   war  art  aa  greal 

...1  Rental,    primeval    (•■  ■  rt   them- 

telvea.   Wf  leave  the  region  ol   law  ami  some  to 

a    region    oi    a.  lertion    by    military    and    n 

foree,    The    belligerents,    when    war    in    declared, 

u     right     to  11     a  al       'Ili'      i" ■"'  I 

hair      a      right      to      rally      on      ti...l.         ,1.      pita      the 
Ol     war    i-xifiting,    hut    if    ami    win  11    there    is 

uiaton    between    the   right  of   belligerent      <■■ 

1  ralnt  oi   the  •  em  my   ami   the   right    of 

neutrela  to  curry  on  1 1  .n  1 . - .  than  il"-    lubordinate 

•   of  the  neutrali   must  glw    way  to  tin-  Im 
perioua  and  primary  right  of  tin-  beDlgerenl 

This  show-  admirably  the  difference  be 
tween  tin-  British  and  American  Ideas.  It 
has  always  been  1 1 1 « -  contention  of  America 
that  tho  high  seas  do  not  belong  to  the  na- 
tion having  th<-  largeat  navy;  thai   neutral 

merchantmen    have    as    great    a    right    then' 

.is  battleships;  that  to  monopolise  the  neu- 
tral ocean  for  belligerent  purposes  was 
like  tho  occupation  of  neutral  Belgium  for 

the  purpose  <>f  fighting  France,  ami.  lantly, 
that  law  should  not  altogether  give  way  to 
primeval    force  even    in    time  of   war. 

Tin-  above  citations  from  the  spokesmen 

of  various  parties  ami  classes  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  Englishmen  will  still  sing  iu 
tull  chorus  the  old  gong  i 

All   thine  shall  he  the  aubject   main 

And   every   shore    it   circles    thine. 

Rule,   Britannia,    Britannia   rule  the  waves. 

The  sea-power  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
unshaken  for  a  hundred  years  and  now, 
by  the  acquisition  <>f  the  German  Meet,  is 
stronger  than  ever.   We  cannot  expect  the 

British  to  relinquish  or  reduce  that  power 
unless    they    are    convinced     that    they    can 

obtain  equal  security  by  entrusting  ths 
supremacy  of  the  seas  to  a  supernational 

authority.  Some  are  already  convinced  of 
it,  for  instance  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon, 
who  in  a  campaign  speech  at  Dewsbury 
said  : 

Probably  what  is  in  President  Wilson's  mind 
is  that  freedom  of  the  seas  should  be  secured 
to  any  nation  which  observes  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  should  be  denied  to 
any  nation  which  breaks  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  ( Cheers.  >  If  that  be  so, 
then  a  League  of  Nations  is  the  solution  of  the 
whole  question.    (Renewed   cheers.) 

Two  other  passages  of  Lord  Grey's 
speech  are  important : 

I  think  we  ought  to  receive  a  little  more 
recognition  than  we  do  receive  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  never  used  British  naval  power  in  time 
of  peace  to  make  the  use  of  the  seas  more  easy 
for  ourselves  without  making  it  at  the  same 
time   more   easy   for  others   on   the   same   terms. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  our  blockade 
could  not  have  been  nearly  so  complete,  because 
the  United  States  raised  many  questions  about 
it.  But  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  the  block- 
ade was  made  complete  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States,  and  without  that  blockade 
success  in  the  war  could  not  have  been  won. 
Indeed,  without  that  blockade  Germany  might 
have  won  the  war. 

Lord  Grey  is  right.  We  should  gratefully 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  time  of  peace  and 
in  recent  decades  Great  Britain  has  been  fair 
and  lenient  in  the  exercize  of  her  unique 
power  and  position.  In  the  matter  of  cus- 
toms duties,  coaling  facilities  and  port 
privileges  the  British  regulations  have  been 
so  generous  as  to  allow  her  competitors  to 
outstrip   her   in   her   own   markets. 

But  as  we  must  point  out  this  policy  of 
equal  treatment  for  all  nations  will  not  be 
continued.  Enemy  goods  and  shipping  will 
be  excluded  or  discriminated  against  in 
British  ports  for  live  or  se\  SB  \ears  at 
least  and  the  commerce  of  the  British  Em- 
pire Will  henceforth  have  preference  over 
that  of  Allied  or  neutral  nations.  So  tho 
old  time  freedom  of  the  seas  in  tho  British 
sense  of  equality  of  maritime  privileges  in 
peace  time  has  gone.  Also  we  ma\    note  that 

according  to  Lord  Grey'a  admission,  Great 
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Britain  could  not  make  effective  use  of  her 
unparalleled  sea  power  in  time  of  war 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States.  So  the  old  time  British  supremacy 
of  the  seas  has  gone. 

The  President's  proposal,  as  he  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  involves  great  sacri- 
fices from  all  parties.  It  means  on  the  one 
hand  that  America  must  surrender  the  idea 
of  open  and  unfettered  oceans  which  she 
has  held  to  and  fought  for  thruout  her 
national  life.  It  means,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Great  Britain  must  surrender  her  idea 
of  maintaining  mastery  of  the  seas  which 
she  has  held  to  and  fought  for  thruout  her 
national  life.  But  are  not  both  the  sacri- 
fices largely  illusory?  Neither  dream  has 
any  prospect  of  being  completely  realized 
in  the  visible  future.  And  will  not  a  regula- 
tion of  the  seas  by  a  League  of  Nations  se- 
cure the  reality  that  underlies  equally  the 
American  desire  for  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  the  British  desire  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas? 

But  even  those  of  us  who  are  most  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  a  League  of 
Nations  must  admit  that  it  is  a  new  and 
untried  expedient  and  we  should  not  blame 
the  British  if  they  decline  to  sacrifice  their 
present  advantage  to  such  a  prospect.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  British  should  not  be 
jealous  or  suspicious  of  America  if,  in 
case  the  League  of  Nations  plan  does  not 
carry,  she  starts  in  to  equal  or  surpass 
the  British  navy.  Some  of  the  English 
papers  regard  Secretary  Daniels's  naval 
program  as  a  bluff  or  threat  to  force  the 
President's  plan  on  Europe.  They  forget 
that  before  we  entered  the  war.  when  Mr, 
Wilson  was  running  on  a  peace  platform 
he  declared  in  his  campaign  speeches  that 
the  United  States  must  have  the  largest 
navy  in  the  world.  The  United  States  has 
been  forced  to  become  a  world  power  and 
must,  assume  its  share  of  such  responsibili- 
ties. 

If.  then,  the  Peace  Conference  fails  to 
provide  a  substantial  guarantee  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  may  quite 
ibly  undertake  to  build  navies  as 
larf  ■  ir  pocketboolu  will  permit.  But 

rivalry  need  not  lead  to  enmity.  A  race 
for  naval  leadership  would  involve  a  large 
and.  we  hope,  a  dSeleSe  expenditure,  but  it 
ought  not  to  involve  any  breach  in  the  pi 

friendship  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica, By  frank  discussion  of  difficulties  and 
mutual  toleration  for  differences  harmony 
may  be  maintained  in  the  great  fauiil; 
the  English-speaking  people-,  and  the  two 
fleets  may  cooperate  t<,  secure  peace  and 
ice   thruout   the    world. 


Robbie     Effie  told  m  rday  that  jrou 

was  born  to  be  a   politician. 

Mimpton       Why  does  she   think   that'.' 
BecaUW        IK       ays    you    can    tall: 

•■".    mncfa    without    committing    youi 

>:it*. 

danced    so    gracefully    that 

after    -he    bad    aiigbte<i    from    a    perfectly 

■fiing    flip-flop,    a    dOUgbboy    in    the    thud 

■  aid    t.,    remark  :    ".In  i    lil  • 
I  in    the   air   after   a    high 

bit   near  it  "     Literat  y  I)ige$t. 


two 


Mary     U'h  ,,•,    always    buy 

of    note  pa  ; 

Well,    when    |    write    \f,   .(;,.        | 
<t      that    mean-     love;    and    when    f 
i  hlch 

faithful    and    true        7  ,/  /;,/ 

to  Village  Blacksmith 
And   now,   John,    l  the    time   ha 

into  plough  ba 
•'  Hmith     Well,   |   don'l   know,  air 

:01th      ol       for  t  •/  live 

1   ma  1   teii   v ' < >  1  it  can  I 


Look  for  the  Big  Red  One 

When  you  need  a  pure,  high-p;rade  oil  for  lubricating  any  light  mechanism,  for 
cleaning  and  polishing  veneered  and  varnished  surfaces,  for  preventing  rust  or 
tarnish  on  metal  surfaces — go  to  any  good  store  and  ask  for  3-in-One. 

Look  for  the  big  red  ONE  on  the  label.  This  trade  mark,  famous  a  quarter- 
century,  appears  on  every  bottle  and  can  of 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil  for  Home  and  Office 

Try  3-in-One  for  oiling  typewriters,  all  office  mechanisms,  bicycles, 
guns,  automatic  tools,  sewing  machines,  locks,  hinges.  For  cleaning 
and  polishing  fine  furniture — for  making  your  own  dustless  dust-cloths 
and  polish  mop.  For  preventing  rust  or  tarnish  on  gas  ranges,  stoves, 
bathroom  fixtures,  tools,  knives. 

Self-shavers:     Use  3-in-One  on  your  razor  blades  before  and  after  shaving  and    they   tfon't 
"pull."     Motorists:  .3-in-One  stops  spring  squeaks,  oils  any  magneto 
just  right,  cleans  and  polishes  car  body  and  windshield.     Ford  owners: 
Try  3-in-One  on  the  commutator — makes  cranking  much  easier. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores.      East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  15c, 
25c  and  50c  in  bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Can. 

FRFF  Ask  us  t0  send  you  a  ''beral  sample  of  3-in- 
1  IVL1L1  one  Oil  and  Dictionary  of  Uses— both  free. 

THREE -IN -ONE    OIL    CO. 

165  UM.  Broadway     ::     »     New  York 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics 

By  SIMON  J.  JUMNEFSKY,  A.B..  LL.B. 

Teachers,  write  for  It  and  It  will  be  sent  free 

TBE  INDEPENDENT,  119  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Designs.  Estimates, Illustrated  Booklet. Free 
Jno. Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 
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Books  That 
Will  Live! 

Experiments  in 
International  Ad- 
ministration 

By  FRANCIS   BOWES  SAYkK 

\\  hal  do  you  know  about  the 
hist  'i  \  "i  Inu-i national  Adminis- 
tration ~.  I  he  author  has  made  a 
study,  not  done  before  in  an) 
"tin  r  country,  of  the  more  recent 
experiments  in  International  Ad 
ministration.  He  describes  at- 
tempts at  a  League  of  Nations  in 
the  past  giving  the  details  of  or- 
ganization and  accounting  for 
the  resulting  success  or  failure. 
rhree  times  the  great  European 
Nations  have  failed  utterly  to  es 
tablish  a  permanent  peart-.  Why? 
The  author  doe--  not  attempt  to 
solve  these  difficulties,  but  merely 
collects  the  data  and  submits  the 
evidence.  Post  8vo,  $1.50. 

Guarantees  of  Peace 

By  WOODROW  WILSON 

The  new  and  timely  volume 
contains  messages  and  addresses 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  January  1st,  1918  to 
December  2nd,  19 18.  Among  the 
most  important  public  papers  are 
the  address  to  the  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary nth,  1918;  the  famous 
"Force  to  the  Utmost  Speech" 
and  lastly  the  eagerly  awaited 
statement  of  December  2nd,  1918. 

i6mo,  $1.00. 

Impressions  of  the 
Kaiser 

By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL 

The  New  York  Times  says:  "The 
volume  is  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  it  must  be  carefully  read 
and  considered,  to  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  value." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun 
says:  "Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill's  'Im- 
pressions of  the  Kaiser'  has  the 
weight  of  authority  .  .  .  He 
has  chosen  the  best  of  all  methods 
of  condemnation  by  letting  the 
subject  portray  himself  as  far  as 
possible."  Reg.  8vo,  $2.00. 
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The  Peace  Settlement 

Tin  ODORE  MABB1  RG'S  League  0/ 
Vations  in 'i-i  nut  be  appraised  bj  the 
modest;  of  its  dimensions  it  lays  luccinl 
i\  before  the  reader  1 1  ■  *  -  enduring  principle 
of  human  progress,  The  author  contends 
thai  ihi>  does  nol  lie  iii  the  growth  of  the 
material,  but  the  spiritual,  Including  the 
intellectual,  and  also  in  the  growth  of  ju- 
tice  man  <><  man,  employer  to  employee, 
in  the  law  court,  of  the  government  to  its 
people,  and  nation  to  nation.  War,  be  dis- 
1  > I ;  1  \  -  a>  the  obliterator  of  justice,  hence 
the  greal  crime  of  Germany,  and  the  hour 
dow  for  us  t « >  decide  whether  there  shall 
ever  come  to  pass  again  such  an  iniquity. 
The  People'*  Pari  in  Peace,  by  Ordway 
Tead,  is  an  able  treatise  on  bucd  subjects  as 
the  League  of  Nations,  international  labor 

legislation,  national  aci ny,  etc.  His  re 

view  of  the  present  status  anil  aims  of  in- 
ternational labor  is  masterly  in  both  grasp 
ami  penetration.  Whether,  however,  we 
should  enact  in  a  peace  treaty  the  nine 
planks  of  the  International  Heme  Labor 
Congress  he  is  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
task  before  the  Peace  Congress  he  admits 
to  be  gigantic,  but  that  alone  should  not 
frighten  us  from  tackling  it  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  just  and  enduring  peace  if  five 
given  wrong  ideas,  which  hitherto  have 
controlled  people's  thought  and  action,  are 
cast  overboard.  Andre*  Clieradame  returns 
in  The  Essentials  of  an  Enduring  Victory 
with  a  solemn  warning  that  the  Allies 
grant,  at  their  immediate  future  peril,  any- 
thing short  of  drastic  peace  terms  to  the 
Germans.  He  refuses  to  discriminate  be- 
tween Kaiserism  and  the  German  people, 
holding  that  German,  pacific  overtures  are 
merely  a  camouflage  to  hasten  a  patched 
up  peace  in  the  interest  of  Pan-Germanism. 
Says  M.  ("heradame :  "One  cannot  all  at 
once  patch  up  a  peace  and  reconstitute 
Europe  on  a  firm  basis  :  the  thing  cannot 
be  done."  If  done,  he  foresees  financial  col- 
lapse in  France  and  among  the  Allied  na- 
tions, of  which  Germany  would  take  speedy 
•  ill vantage.  He  product's  figures  to  prove 
that  so  far  from  Germany  having  been 
ruined  by  the  war.  she  has  profited  im- 
mensely by  it,  statements  otherwise  eman- 
ating from  Germany  being  purposely  de- 
ceptive propaganda.  Those  who  stand  on 
"bitter  end"  ground  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  M.  ("heradarne's  conclusions  regarding 
the  position  Germany  would  occupy  among 
nations  when  the  delegates  rose  from  the 
peace  table.  If  After  the  War— What?  by 
James  H.  Baker,  had  been  published  a  year 
or  even  six  months  ago  possibly  some  of  his 
conceptions  of  the  readjustment  period 
might  have  been  hailed  as  more  novel  than 
they  read  at  present.  In  his  forecast  of  a 
greatly  extended  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  universities  to  the  end  of 
material  progress,  Mr.  Baker  overlooks  a 
third  partner  in  organized  labor.  One  has 
but  to  carry  Mr.  Baker's  idea  a  few  steps 
further  to  accord  to  labor  recognized  uni- 
versity courses  together  with  academic  de- 
grees in  the  new  age.  The  old  order  changes 
apace  these  days  and  stranger  things  are 
happening. 

Robert  W.  Rogers  js  evidently  a  practical 
man  as  well  as  an  author.  In  his  The  Basis 
of    a    World    Order    he    straightway    settles 


upon  The  Hague  as  a  kind  of  international 

Dl  1  net  oi  Columbia  for  the  permanent 
Court  of  Humanity  to  adjust   world  trou 

hies,  appropriating  land  ami  tidewater  fo" 
1 1"  purpos,.  True,  Holland  has  not  been 
heard  from  about  it,  hut  no  matter,  for 
alter  every  one  is  comfortably  seated  there, 
all  inns  smoothly  even  to  changing  the 
name    of    Australia    to    East    Britain      Aus 

tralian  papers  will  perchance  take  notice 

and  Alaska  to  Antic  America  |'v  the 
same  token  perhaps  sonic  delegates  will 
rise  and  propose  changing  the  name  of  Bos- 
ton lo  North  New  York.  Many  a  diverting 
hour  could   be   passed    in   this   fashion.    Rich 

ard    Nilson    Boynton   in   The    Vital  Issues 

of  Hie  War  concedes  that  Germany,  before 
the  war.  led  the  world  in  several  branches 
of  effort,  and  also  asks  why  there  should 
not    have    I n    legitimately,   at    that    period. 

Pan-Germans  as  there  were  Pan  Angles, 
Pan-Americans,  etc.?  To  Mi'.  Boynton,  a 
kind  of  modified  commercial  Pan-Gerinan- 
ism  might  be  almost  necessary  in  his  future 
United  States  of  Europe  for  the  peaceable 
development  of  neglected  lands.  Many  read- 
ers will,  of  course,  promptly  question  a 
modified  Pan-Germanism  even  shorn  of  its 
military  backer.  His  view  of  the  issues 
does  not  seem  to  extend  much  further  than 
the  destruction  of  autocracy  and  militarism. 
with  but  a  passing  glance  at  the  ominous 
significance  of   the   Russian    Revolution. 

League  of  Nations,  by  Theodore  Marburg. 
Macmillan  Co.  60  cents.  The  People's  Part  in 
Peace,  by  Ordway  Tead.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.10.  The  Essentials  of  an  Enduring  Vic- 
tory, by  Andre  Cheradame.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.50.  After  the  War— What?  by  Janus 
H.  Baker.  The  Stratford  Co.  $1.  The  Basis  of 
of  a  World  Order,  by  Robert  W.  Rogers.  R.  A. 
Badger,  Boston,  $1.50.  The  Vital  Issues  of  the 
War,  by  Richard  Wilson  Boynton.  The  Beacon 
Press.    $1 

Fast  as  the  Wind 

RIGHT  at  the  start  of  Fast  as  the  Wind, 
by  Nat  Gould,  it  is  imprest  upon  us 
that  altho  our  good  looking  hero  is  lonely 
aboard  his  yacht,  the  "Sea-mew,"  yet  he 
is  popular.  "There  are  such  men,"  contends 
the  author.  We  don't  doubt  it,  especially 
when  one's  lonesomeness  is  "all  for  a 
woman,  and  such  a  woman."  Out  of  this 
sympathetically  appealing  situation  springs 
a  hound  chasing  murder  mystery  mixt  up 
with  lively  horse  racing.  Everything,  of 
course,  is  cleared  up  at  the  end.  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  reader  in  leaving  our 
lonesome  hero  quite  a  family  man  with  two 
boys  and  two  girls  and  a  host  of  friends. 

Fast  As  the  Wind,  by  Nat  Gould.  Frederick 
A.   Stokes  Co.   $1. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry 

WE  would  go  far  toward  a  solution  of 
our  labor  difficulties  if  we  would  give 
the  creative  instinct  of  the  worker  a  tree 
rein,  and  make  him  feel  that  his  individual 
part  contributed  toward  and  was  necessary 
to   the  whole. 

The  economic  organization  of  modern  society, 
tho  built  on  the  common  people's  productive  en- 
ergy  has   discounted   their   creative   potentiality 

.  .  .  We  are  not  even  conscious  that  iiulusto  is 
the  great  field  lor  adventure  and  growth  because- 
we  use  that  field  not  tor  the  creative  bat  for 
the  exploitive   purpose. 

This    is    the   opinion    of    Helen    Marot    in 
her  stimulating  book,  in  which  she  anal\ 
present  da\    industry    from   the  angle  of  the 
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psychology  of  the  worker  and  tries  to  liuk 
it  up  with  industrial  education  and  the 
school  system.  It  is  peculiarly  timely. 
Labor,  in  all  its  phases,  is  an  acute  prob- 
lem. We  are  finding  that  we  cannot  dis- 
count the  human  element.  The  recognition 
of  the  human  element  is.  after  all,  but  the 
recognition  and  education  of  the  creative 
impuNe  and  its  consequent  satisfaction. 

Miss  Marot,  long  connected  with  the 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  speaks  as 
one  having  authority.  Her  book,  based  on 
a  survey  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Experiment,  is  of  distinct  value, 
educationally  and  industrially.  It  is  a  book 
for  educators,  for  employment  managers. 
for  all  those  who  admit  that  the  psychology 
of  the  worker  is  the  really  vital  factor  in 
the  all-important  question  of  labor  effi- 
ciency. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry,  by  Helen  Marot. 

E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.   $1.50. 

The  Iliad  of  the  Insects 

VERY  interesting  is  the  book  written  by 
Jean-Henri    Fabre   in    his   old   age   on 
The  Wonders  of  Instinct.  It  begins: 

This  is  what  I  wished  for  :  a  bit  of  land,  oh, 
not  so  very  large,  but  fenced  in,  to  avoid  the 
drawbacks  of  a  public  way:  an  abandoned,  bar- 
ren, sun-scorched  bit  of  land,  favored  by  thistles 
and  by  wasps  and  bees. 

Never  did  a  bit  of  earth  produce  a  richer 
crop  than  this  Wasp  Farm  of  Fabre's.  Its 
fruit  is  in  his  last  book,  so  full  of  patient 
observation,   fascinating  description   of  the 
folk-ways    of   insects,    and    a    gentle    spirit 
of   half-mocking   philosophy.   The  war   does 
not  shadow  the  page,  tho  the  insect  world 
has   many  tragedies  of  its   own,   described 
with  an  unfailing  vivacity  by  the  veterun 
naturalist,  who  Iovps  his  winged  wards,  tho 
never  condones  their  crimes. 
The    Wnvderst   of    Instinct,   by   Jean-Henri    Fa- 
bre.  Century  Co.   $3. 

My  Antonia 

TO  those  who  appreciate  style  in  fiction. 
and  for  that  quality  alone  can  enjoy  a 
story  that  has  neither  exciting  plot  nor 
swift  action.  Mi—  Gather's  new  book,  My 
Antonia,  will  make  strong  appeal.  With 
apathy  and  understanding  she  tells  a  tale 
</f  youth  and  Courage  in  the  red  gruss  re- 
gion of  Nebraska,  when  that  part  of  our 
country  wars  being  settle.]  by  ;i  large  for- 
eign immigration.  The  simple  tale  <,f  growth 
centers  about  a  Bohemian  girl  and  an 
American  lad,  but  Antonia  is  the  main 
character.  The  ^tory  of  ber  development 
thru    the    hardships   of    frontier    life    is    full 

of  human  appeal  and  the  fascination  of  the 
making    of    Americans    from    'lie    foreign 

born. 

\nUynia,    by    Willa    S.    Cather.    Houithton 
Miff!  in    Co.    $1.60. 


City  Tides 


ARCHIE   AUSTIN   COATE8   ba<    com- 
bined   in    City    'I  nit  •    ;i  nf   verse 
that     refled       hi      own    Complex    and     inter 
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Every  article  alive  with 
the    spirit    of   today. 

Strong  and  timely  reading 
and    study   courses. 

Special  series  of  articles 
beginning  on  January  i  on 
"Making  Christianity  Safe 
for    Democracy." 


The  American 
Journal  of 
Sociology 

For  all   who   are   interested 
in    social    well-being. 

Of       fundamental        impor- 
tance  to  the   study   of  society. 

Is    authoritative,    vital    and 
interesting. 

Problems    of    the    hour    sci- 
entifically   discussed. 


The  Journal  of 
Political 
Economy 

Edited  by  expert  econo- 
mists. 

Keynote  of  editorial  policy 
— realism. 

Trend  of  article  soundly 
constructive   and   progressive. 

Washington  notes  a  re- 
sume of  important  develop- 
ments of  economic  nature  at 
the   capital. 
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DONT  MISS  THESE  BOOKS 


A  History  of  Suffrage 
in  the  United  States 

By  Kirk  Porter, 
Kansas   State   Normal   College. 

The  author  presents  a  panoramic 
picture  of  the  whole  United  States, 
and  carries  the  reader  rapidly  on 
from  decade  to  decade  without  get- 
ting lost  in  the  details  of  local  his- 
tory. The  book  throws  new  and  in- 
teresting light  on  conditions  on  which 
histories  give  but  scant  hint. 

$1.25,  postage    extra     (weight     1     lb. 
2  oz.). 

The  Finality  of  the 
Christian  Religion 

By  George  Burman  Foster, 

Late     Professor     of     Philosophy     of 

Religion,  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  psychological  discussion  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  progressive 
fort  iming  that  development  has 

not  ;iii<l  will  not  slop.    This  book  has 
been   called   the   most    important  re- 
ligious book  of  the  generation. 
$2.-0,    postage    extra    (weight  2    lbs. 
12  oz.). 

Readings  in  the 
Economics  of  War 

Edited  by  J.  Maurice  O.ark, 

( 'niversity   of   (  hit  ago. 

Wa i.tom   ft.   Hamilton, 

Amherst  (  ollege. 

Harold  ( -   Moi  i  ion, 

-  li     of    I  hit  ago. 

An  interpretation  of  the  war  and 

its  e<  onomx    aspects    and  an  outline 


of  its  significance  for  the  future  or- 
ganization of  industrial  society.  Con- 
tains a  chapter  on  "After-the-War 
Problems." 

$3.00,    postage   extra    (weight   2   lbs. 
12  oz.). 

Readings  in  Industrial 
Society 

Edited  by  L.  C.  Marshall, 

Head    of    the    School    of    Commerce 
and    Administration,    Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

This  volume  consists  of  several 
hundred  carefully  selected  and  edited 
articles  which  together  form  a  study 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  mod- 
ern economic  organization.  It  fur- 
nishes a  foundation  for  a  real  under- 
standing and  intelligent  handling  of 
industrial  questions. 
$3-50,  postage  extra  (weight  4  lbs.). 
.^^~-^*~^^^«»>«^^->.— >«^~.^m»^« 
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Patronize 

your  local 

florist. 


ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 

It  is  always  appropriate  to  Say  it  with  Flowers 
for  Birthdays  Weddings  and  Social  Events. 


tour  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can  deliver  fresh  fllowera  in  any  city  or  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  service. 


Watch  Your  Nerves 

^^SSShw  Millions  of  people  live  on,  in- 

different totheloss  of  vital  power 
even  more  serious  than  the  loss 
of  blood— the  LOSS  of  N  RVE 
FORCE. 

Read 
NERVE  FORCE 


Whtn  yol  «ee 
red  blood  es- 
caping you 
knew  that 
your  vit  :hty 
is  escaping 
with  it.  and 
you  promptly 
stop  the  flow. 


It  teaches  in   the  simplest   language  How 
to  Soothe,  Calm,  and  Care  for  the  Nerves, 
t   is  the  result  of  over  20  years'  study 
nervous  people. 

Send  for  this  book  TODAY 

If  after  reading  this  book  you  do 
not    agree    that    it    teaches    the 
greatest    lesson    on    Health 
nd     Mental     Efficiency     you 
have  ever  had,  return  it,  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded 
at  once — plus   the    outlay  in 
postage    you    may  have    in- 
curred. 


A  keen  and  highly-organized  nervous  system  is  the 
most  precious  gift  of  Nature.  To  be  dull  nerved 
means  to  be  dull  brained,  insensible  to  the  higher 
things  in  life — Ambition,  Moral  Courage,  Love  and 
Mental  Force.     Therefore  care  for  your  nerves. 


Price  of  book  is  on 

(Coin  or  Stamps)  Addr 


t  25. 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

Studio  43       110  West  40th  St.,       New  York  City 


To  You 


FREE 

FOR  EXAMINATION  AND  TRIAL 

An  astonishing  offer.  Seize  It  quickly.  MUSIC 
WITHOUT  NOTES!  A  sensational  success  Over 
800,000  people  now  play  piano  by  this  wonderful 
new  EASY  FORM  MUSIC ;  even  young  children 
learn  quietly.  Here  la  your  opportunity.  Don't 
miss  It- 

SWS  One  Hour 

Simple  as  a-b-c  No  teacher  required.  No 
correspondence  lessons  by  mall.  No  knowledge 
ol  note  music  required.  This  remarkable  book, 
sent  FREE  on  trial,  contains  ONE  HUNDRED 
of  the  world's  most  famous  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental selections  printed  In  EASY  FORM 
MUSIC.    6end  no  money. 

If  you  don't  learn  in  five  daystoplaynotmerely 
one  but  SEVERAL  popularpieces.sendit  back:no 
obligations  whatsoever.  Or.if  youwishtokeepthe 
book,  pav  only  6S$c  each  for  the  selections— special 
half  price  offer  to  those  who  write  atonce.  No  extra 
charges  of  any  kind.  Complete  course  of  easy  in- 
structions free  with  the  book.  Be  sure  to  teil  ud 
how  many  white  keys  on  your  piano  or  organ. 
Send  a  postal  NOW. 
EASY  METHOD  MUSTC  CO.,  14?  ]iarksonB!dg.,  Chlcrgo.lll. 


T  YPE  WRITERS 

$10  AND  UP.  ALL  MAKES.  SAVE  525  to  SSO 
on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known  "Young 
Process."  Sold  for  lo>»  cash— installment  or 
ren'e.l.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  price.  WrUe 
for  full  details  and  guarantee.  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.     Dent.  761,    Chicaao 


PUiPL/£9tlC  eiPlt")  RouP-  Colds.  Canker, 
UfllUISCiiO  OllflN  ■  Bowel  Complaint. 
Limberneck,  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is 
always  GERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  post- 
paid with  t  book  poultry  library  free. 
CEO    H.  LEE  CO.    Dept.  720  Omaha,  Neb. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C  E.  BROOKS 


Solid  Gold  « 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

T^ON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  eay-.  "Sendme 
I-'  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days  free 
triai."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it 
comes  merely  deposit  $4  75  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  tor  10  full  days  If  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
ft  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
~send  us  $2.&C  a  month  until  $18.76  haa  been  paid. 

Wrlttf*  TnrfaV  Se.nd  you.r  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
T    *     .       »wy«aj  solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wiah 


(.adiea'  or  men 


Be  sure  to  send  linger  sice. 


Harold  LachmanCo.,  12N.  Michigan  Av..Dept. 


MM  Chlcar.ojj 


An  officer  "fresh  from  the  ordered 
uniformity  of  a  well-conducted  post" 
makes  the  following  pertinent  observa- 
tion on  the  coitumi      of  men  who  have 

I  sen  soldiers  anil  are  going  to  be  civ- 
ilians: 

"If  this  be  reconstruction,  make  the  most 
of  ii,"  is  apparently  the  motto  of  a  rather 
conspicuous  pari  of  the  demobilized  army. 

II  i-,   without  any  doubt,  a   hard  winter  for 

men  who  bad  burned  their  bridgea  behind 
them  (mighl  one  say  burned  their 
breeches?)  and  bad  fully  expected  to  be 
wearera  of  khaki  till  gentle  spring  returned. 

But  it  rather  shocks  a  man  fresh  from 
the  ordered  uniformity  of  a  well-conducted 
post  to  find  all  sorts  of  ungainly  hybrid 
costumes  defacing  the  streets  of  his  home 
town.  On  Broadway  this  morning  we  saw 
an  enlisted  man.  civilian  from  the  heels  to 
the  neck,  wearing  a  service  hat  with  no 
cord — which  is  a  'orrid  sight  at  any  time, 
and  then  a  captain,  with  double-looped 
braid  still  adorning  his  regulation  ulster, 
but  with  8  bowler  at  one  end  and  civilian 
shoes   at    the   other  !    ! 

The  American  people  will  never  be  stick- 
lers for  military  punctilio,  thank  Heaven, 
but,  after  all.  the  military  way  of  doing 
things  is  in  essence  nothing  more  than  a 
regularized  decency  and  order.  A  way  has 
been  provided  for  civilians,  lately  enlisted 
men,  to  indicate  their  civilian  status  clear- 
ly and  unmistakably — the  scarlet  chevron 
on  the  left  sleeve.  If  it  is  too  soon  to  buy  a 
new  overcoat  or  a  new  hat  out  of  recon- 
struction wages,  he  can  wear  all  the  good 
issued  wool  he  wants,  and  yet  not  present 
the  sloppy  appearance  that  is  inevitable 
with  the  inixt  costume.  And  as  for  officers 
— they  ought  to  know  better. 


Is  this  sentence  grammatically  correct? 
There  are  three  (two's)  (too's)  (to's)." 
How  could  the  three  words  in  brackets  be 
indicated  as  one  single  word  in  writing? 

If  a  sentence  can  be  repeated  orally,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  indicated  in  writing,  is  it 
correct? 

Any  of  the  three  forms  of  sentence 
that  you  quote  in  your  letter  "There 
are  but  three  (two's)  (too's)  (to's)," 
is  correct  but  unintelligible  when 
spoken.  It  is  incorrect  but  intelligible 
whtn  written. 

A  similar  case  is  this:  "2  is  the  Ara- 
bic symbol  and  II  is  the  Roman  sym- 
bol for  the  second  numeral."  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  this  orally  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  written.  Homo- 
phones, that  is,  different  words  pro- 
nounced alike,  are  confusing  in  oral 
discourse.  If  you  hear  a  person  talk 
of  a  "teer"  you  want  to  know  whether 
it  is  in  an  eye  or  a  church  before  you 
can  understand  it. 

Homographs,  that  is,  different  words 
spelled  alike,  are  confusing  in  print. 
If  you  read  the  word  "tear"  you  want 
to  know  whether  it  is  in  an  eye  or  .i 
dress  before  you  can  pronounce  it.  Sim- 
plified spelling  would  do  aw. iv  with  the 
homographs  of  different  pronunciation 
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but  increase  the  difficulty  with  homo- 
phones in  print.  A  wright  may  write 
right  according  to  rite.  But  if  he  tries 
to  write  right  according  to  reason  he 
will  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  spell- 
ing. When  both  homophones  and  homo- 
graphs come  in  the  same  sentence  nei- 
ther the  tongue  nor  pen  is  altogether 
adequate  and  we  can  only  get  the  mean- 
ing by  context.  For  instance:  "If  you 
read  much  you  must  have  read  of  a 
redd  beside  a  red  reed."  Written  and 
spoken  English  are  two  distinct  lan- 
guages differing  in  rhetoric  as  well  as 
grammar.  An  eloquent  oration  may  not 
read  well  or  a  fine  essay  sound  well. 


You  have,  of  course,  read  of  President 
Wilson's  reply  to  King  George.  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  : 

"For  you  and  I.  Sir — I  temporarily — 
embody  the  spirit  of  two  great  nations,  and 
whatever  strength  I  have  and  whatever 
authority  I  possess  it  is  only  so  long  and  so 
far  as  *  express  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Al.'     'iv  peopl.  ." 

It  strikes  me  that  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent addressing  the  King  of  England  as 
"Sir"    deserves    some    editorial    mention. 

T.  Brady,  Jk. 

Brookhaven,  Mississippi 

All  right.  But  what  should  we  say 
about  it? 


How  One  Man  Has 

Solved  tlieLaWRoHem 

For  40  Corporations 

One  man  has  done  away  with  strikes  in  40  corporations 
—has  completely  done  away  with  all  "Labor  Troubles" 
in  those  corporations. 


Mr.  Holt,  in  his  splendid  article  on  his 
experiences  in  England,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  "Booze  is  a  favorite  joke  pro- 
ducer in  England,  while  here,  on  account 
of  the  prohibition  movement,  other  vehi- 
cles of  humor  are  used.-' 

I  am  a  member  of  the  "Lambs"'  so  in- 
terest in  the  theater  here  and  abroad  is 
naturally  more  or  less  intense.  I  witnessed 
a  performance  of  "(>.i  Boy"  Monday  of 
this  week.  The  great  scream  of  the  evening 
is  where  the  Quaker  Aunt  drinks  three 
Bronx  cocktails  by  mistake,  gets  a  beauti- 
ful bun  on  and  thinking  the  furniture  in 
the  room  is  a  merry-go-round  moants  8 
Coach,  proceeding  to  have  the  rime  of  her 
life,  inviting  others  who  enter  the  room  to 
join  her  in  tin1  riding  party.  In  the  musical 
comedy  ''Oh  My  Dear,"  the  story  is  woven 
around  an  establishment   for  dipsomaniacs, 

.',11    Can    imagine    rhe       BoOZe"    jokes    here. 

In  tact,  sir,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend  Hamilton  Holt,  teventy-five  per  cent 
of  nil  stage  productions  in  the  '  nited  state* 
are  based  on  bot 

The  theater  is  usually   miles  behind 

human   progress.  Wo  presume  that  the 

booze    joke    will    keep    the    stage    long 

after  booze  if  abolished,  like  many  an- 

r  jeat  that  has  lost  its  point. 


Please  explain  the  principles  and  aims 
of  the  Bohtbeviki.  Also  tell  as  clearly  the 
meaning  of     Soviet"  and  "Czecho-Slovak" : 

Thin  request  remii  of  the  Brit- 

ish eOTtsal  in  Central  Africa  who,  when 

be  earns  to  the  question  "Manners  and 
'"   in   the   blank   provided    for 

his     annual     report,     wrote     "Manner, 

y."   We  arc  tempted 

•>y  of   the    Bolshevik!:   "Principles 

Bono.   Aim:  bad."  Bat  for  those  who 

are       -  d     with     this    we    would 

-  'I  be   Independent  of  July  20 
ar.d  December  11,  where  pre  have  tried 

ri    the    idea  :    of    the    Bolahovikl 

and    •-,<    r      0  In    the    IsStM    Ol 

remboi    9    ire   told    who   the    Czechc 


By  the  operation  of  a  single  big  idea  he 
has  done  away  entirely  with  the  ill-will 
and  antagonism  of  labor.  He  has  gotten 
from  30%  to  300%  MORE  WORK  from 
the  wo'ikers.  He  has  increased  production, 
lowered  costs, cut  out  gigantic 
wastes,paid£/GG££  WAGES 
to  Laborand  BIGGER  PROF- 
ITS to  Capital. 

He  has  done  the  impos- 
sible. He  has  not  only  revolu- 
tionized labor  conditions  but 
he  has  also  given  CAPITAL 
a    new     chance. 

His  name  is  John  Leitch. 
And  he  has  done  all  this  mere- 
ly by  putting  in  operation  in 
these  40  corporations  a 
unique  plan  which  he  origi- 
nated some  ten  years  ago — a 
plan  which  he  has  named 
' '  /  XD  US  TRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY." 

In  not  one  of  all  these  40  industrial 
plants  has  there  been  a  strike  since  Leitch's 
plan  was  introduced  and  carried  out.  In 
not  a  single  plant  has  there  been  labor 
dictation,  labor  antagonism  or  dissatis- 
faction. And  every  one  of  these  plants  has 
IXCREASED  PRODUCTION,  LOWER- 
ED COSTS,  PAID  BIGGER  WAGES 
AND  MADE  BIGGER  PROFITS. 

John  Leitch's  plan  is  somewhat  startling 
— some  might  even  call  it  revolutionary — 
but  the  all  important  thing  about  it  is  that 
it  WORKS.  It  gets  RES ULTS—  results 
that  are  oftentimes  astounding. 

And  this  unique  plan  is  now  available 
to  every  Employer.  Leitch's  whole  scheme 
of  IX  J)  C.ST  RIAL  DEMOCRACY  — 
exactly  as  operated  in  40  industrial  cor- 
porations— is  now  open  to  every  Employer 
who   warns    ro   investigate    its    workings. 

In  a  simple,  easily  read  hook  of  less 
than  300  pagi  s,  he  has  given  not  only  the 
full  details  of  his  plan,  bur  also  the  ACT- 
I  II.  RESULTS  IT  HAS  ACCOM- 
PLISHED lor  Capital  and  for  Labor  in  tin-  40  industrial 
concern!  where  il  hat  beeA  tarried  out.  And  this  bo< 
if  now  ready  under  ill-  title  i  f 

MAN  TO  MAN 

The  Story  of  Industrial 
Democracy 

In  tli It  book  fohn  Leitcfa  dot  m'l  give  you  fanciful 

theories  of  the  dmimi  of  an  impractical  idealist,     \\r 

■ /'■»  you  the  PROVED  METHOD  which   10 

corporation!  have  lly  put  into  practict      Eft 

gives  you  specific  ii  remarkable  i mplisb 

ment  in  plants  that  an  known   throughout   America 

li   l  be    lull    ippri     al    and    endoi  ■<  menl    oi 

thi   v  /  mi.::  OF  THE  COR 

I'ORA'I  ION  ami  llu   .  hick  lliey  are  located 

II'   givei  >"'u  the  plain  record  "I  what   INDUS 

TRIAL  DEMOCRACY  hai  mplishcd  with  hard 

i    woi  k'-r:-.   and    bard  headed   employers,   in   fsi 
id   foundries,   wjth   both    mail    and    female 
labor,  with  skilled  and  unskilled   workers,  with  thi 
illiterate  and  th<  intelligent,  with  thos<  who  couldn't 
I  English  and  those  who  could     In  plants  making 
iteel,    pis  noa,  painta,    womi  n 

man's    <  lot  bing,    boj  i'    waists,    papei    b 

I  'ir  rut  ill"-,     tob  .     tl      tilcl     ol     t.n |OI 

m   shops 


JOHN  LEITCH 


Some  Things  that  John  Leitch 
tells  in  "Man  to  Man'* 

He  tells  you  how  in  the  small  power  plant  of  a 
manufacturing  concern  in  Indiana  the  workers 
themselves,  as  the  result  of  his  method,  reduced 
the  annual  cost  of  coal,  water,  oil 
and  labor  from  £12,350  to  557,6'.;  3— 
a  clear  saving  of  #4,657 — and  gives 
you  the  name  of  the  plant  and  shows 
you  how  they  did  it. 

He  tells  you  of  a  group  of  piece 
workers  getting  a  piece  work  rate 
of  42  cents,  who  them'ehes  devised 
new  and  ingenious  iigs,  cut  out  lost 
motion  — and  THEN  THESE 
WORKERS  SUGGESTED  THAT 
THEIR  PIECE  IVOR  K  RATE  BE 
CUT  FROM  42  CENTS  TO  11 
CENTS.  And  they  made  more 
money  at  the  low  rate  than  they 
did  before. 

He  gives  you  the  name  of  a  small 
factory  that  formerly  employed  268 
men,  working  at  top  speed,  that  is 
now  turning  out  MORE  GOODS 
and  BETTER  GOODS  than  ever 
before  in  the  company's  history — 
and  DOING  IT  WITH  ONLY 
16S  ME  N.  Both  workers  and  fac- 
tory are  making  big  profits. 

He  tells  what  happened  in  a  foundry  where  pro- 
duction was  constantly  falling  lower  in  spite  of  wage 
increases  piled  one  on  top  of  another,  and  how,  in 
the  fifth  month  of  the  working  of  the  new  plan, 
production  was  increased  52  per  cent  over  the  best 
previous  month  in  that  foundry's  history. 

He  shows  how  under  his  plan  the  slackers  and 
wasters  and  professional  agitators  who  block  pro- 
duction and  cripple  profits  are  automatically  thrown 
out  without  any  worry  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

A  Small  Edition — for  Employers  Only 

We  have  printed  only  a  small  edition.  It  is  not 
for  general  distribution.  We  have  printed  only  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  needs  of  those  executives 
and  employers  who  are  vitally  interested  in  SET- 
TLING THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  once  and  for  all, 
and  settling  it  RIGHT. 

John  Leitch's  book  is  not  a  popular  novel.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  be  skimmed  through  in  an  hour.  On 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Amer- 
ican industry  says:  "This  book  is  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  American  business 
that  has  ever  been  penned.  It  offers  the  only 
practical  solution  to  intolerable  labor  con- 
ditions. Its  methods  and  principles  are  the 
methods  and  principles  that  MUST  BE  PUT 
INTO  PRACTICE  If  we  are  to  escape  the  scourge 
of  anarchy  and  riot  and  wild-eyed  BOLSHE- 
VISM that  must  be  put  into  practice  if  Capital 
Is  to  have  a  fair  chance,  and  if  the  people  of 
America  are  to  be  happy,  contented  and  pros- 
perous." 

You  Need  Send  No  Money 

unless  you  prefer  to.  for  your  own  <  onvenience.  Wc  don't 
w.mt  anyone  to  pay  i<"  i  ropy  <>i  "MAN  TO  MAN" 
unless  he  Bpprei  Eates  iin  value,  li  he  doea  not,  we  would 
in  in  1 1  rathei  he  would  send  it  back  fof  the  use  ol  someone 

•  i  i       Therefore  yon  need  send  oney     merely  mail 

the  cou] and  we  will  send  '!"•  l><»<>k  nil  charges  paid. 

li  you  i in* l  it  woi i li  many  times  Its  price,  send  us  your 
checi  for  92.00— H  not  SEND  BACK  THE  BOOK. 

We  A'ni'rm-  the  Right  to  Refuse  alt  Orders  after 
this  first  Small  Edition  is  Exhausted. 

B.  C.  FORBES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

I' ni-/ 1  then  of  Forbn   Magazine 
Oept.    MM-4      299   Broadway      Nvw  York 
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Please  it  nd  rnt  ,  postag<  paid,  i  copy  of  "  M  I  N 
TO  M  I  N,"  bj  fonn  Letter  L  will  eil  hei  ret  ui  n 
the  book  to  you  oi  send  you  $2.00,  within  1 1  -v  • 
ds       1 1 1  >  i    [  recei ys  ' I"    I t 
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The  Trustee 

and  the 

Individual 

Investor 

THE  stead]  growth  of  our 
trust  fund  business  if  >ik- 
nificant.  it  shows  that  trust- 
air  coning  to  recognize 
very  generally  that  they  can 
command  from  us  an  unusual 
service 

To  the  individual  investor, 
such  a  service  is  of  equal 
value  and  importance.  He 
rarely  has  the  time  or  facili- 
ties for  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  investment  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  him  to  seek  the 
best  advice. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
you  consult  us. 

Our  current  offerings  of 
Bonds  and  Short  Term  Notes 
will  be  sent  upon  request  for 
Circular  I.  96. 

The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 

UPTOWN   OFFICE 
Fifth  Avenue  and  43rd  Street 

Correspondent    Offices    in    S3 
Cities 


Bonds 


Short  Term  Notes 


Acceptances 


iF^r  36  years  we  have  been  paying  onr  customers 
|the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
I  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $-u0*  and  up 
Jwh.ch  we  can   recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

Ipersonal    iETeotirtUon.      Please   uk    for   Lean    List    £iu.  710 

i*-5  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  Investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $.">,000  by 
a  man  aged  07  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


NIK     RAILROAD     MUDDLE 

I  Oontintli  il    \<  mil    iiiii/i      I  !  '/  I 


moot  hi      ended      June       0       'in       rullog 

made      th  idsi     could      use 

• " !.■  I  -    ..n    i,  i ml     teobnit  all.i     Federal    nod 

H'.i  •  ui  poi  .H.    funds,  t ei  j ii .t 1 1 1 1  ing  hi 

u  tin  idends,  blinking  fund  paj 
ments  etc  without  Baking  definite  author 
ti  \  i  \ 1 1.  i  thai  i  Hue    ii  was  instated 

iliitt  there  be  n  complete  separation  between 
the  Federal  and  the  corporate  accounts  o( 
tlii-   railroada  and   than   the   trouble   began, 
corporations    no   longer    bad    absolute 
control  "t  the  revenues  and  gradually    Pad 
era!    officials    began    to    take    the    place    ol 
corporate  ones.    When   the   plan    was  con 
pleted  such  corporations  as  had   no  fundi 
I  heir   ow  n.    apart    fi  om    those    ret  eived 
operation,   were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Government  every  time  tbey  needed  monej 
to  pay  interest,  dividends  or  corporate  aal 
aries     01    course,    thej    applied    for    such 
fundi  "ii  account   of  the  standard   return, 
mpensation,  claimed  under  the  act, 

The  Railroad  Administration  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  advance  funds  to  a  railroad 
corporation  unless  tha  funds  were  actually 
required  for  a  specific  purpose,  except  in 
cases  where  contracts  had  been  signed  and 
these  were  rare,  Ai  a  general  proposition, 
do  fuiitU  were  advanced  up  to  December  1 
last  except  for  ^i ><•< -i fi«-  purposes,  even  tho 
rental  was  due  a  corporation,  It  is  obvious 
that  with  funds  being  advanced  from  the 
revolving  fund  for  ererj  conceivable  tho 
necessary  purpose,  and  with  the  annual 
rentals  due  the  railroads  from  the  Govern- 
ment aggregating  nine  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, thf  revolving  fund  ol  live  hundred  mil- 
lions was  hardly  adequate.  My  opinion  is 
that  in  fixing  five  hundred  million  as  the 
amount  of  the  revolving  fund,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  counted  on  a  deficit  in  the 
operation  of  railroads  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1918  as  was  the  case  with  many 
roads. 

When  the  railroads  complained  that  thoy 
were  not  receiving  the  rental  due  them,  the 
rejoinder  was  made  by  the  Division  of 
Finance  that  so  many  millions  had  been 
advanced  that  month  to  the  railroads,  and 
a  long  list  was  published  purporting  to 
show  how  generous  the  Government  had 
been  to  the  railroad  corporations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  original  revolv- 
ing fund  is  exhausted  at  this  writing,  a 
great  part  of  the  fund  was  not  advanced  by 
the  Government  to  the  corporations  as  ren- 
tals but  as  loans  for  which  the  Government 
exacted  securities  of  some  sort,  or  else  it 
was  advanced  to  the  Federal  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  operating  expenses 
which  are  for  account  of  the  Government 
and  have  no  relation  to  the  rentals  which 
the  corporations  claim.  If  a  proper  division 
were  made  between  (1)  advances  on  ac- 
count of  compensation,  (2)  loans  on  col- 
lateral. ( •">  >  advances  to  Federal  officials 
for  operation,  and  (4)  *  expenditures  on 
railroads  for  improvements,  later  to  he 
capitalized  by  the  corporations — you  would 
have  the  true  status  of  the  revolving  fund 
and  you  would  know  just  how  much  money 
the  Government  has  really  advanced  to  the 
railroad  corporations.  The  statements  in 
their  present  shape  are  misleading. 

I  have  before  me  a  file  of  press-clippings 
on  the  Government  control  of  railroads 
since  the  date  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion taking  control  of  the  railroads.  '  >n 
April  4.  lOlN,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  article  headed  "Railroads  Soon  to 
Make  Contracts  with  Government."  From 
that  time  onward,  all  of  the  New  York 
daily  newspapers  have  printed  similar 
headlines    from    week    to    week,    yet    until 

last    November   not    one    contract   had    been 
signed   with   a   railroad   system  of  any  con- 


sequence  What  wa-  the  reason  for  the  da 
laj ''  i  place  ll  at  the  door  of  the  Railroad 
Admini  I     I  lack    of    policy,    lack    of 

able    nun    to    handle    the     woik     who    would 

bave  been  content  to  w orb  under  t  be  i  Ii 
cumatancea  obtaining  In  Washington  There 
I--  no  reason  why  with  an  able  siail  tie 
contract  question,  the  accounting  question, 
the  financial  question,  could  not  bave  been 
settled  in  the  first  few  months  of  railroad 
control  instead  of  allowing  the  matter  to 
drag  along  for  n  ) ear. 

The    I niiling    question    is    another    in 

volved  one.  iii  making  advances  to  the  rail 
roads  on  account  ,.r  compensation,  we  were 
required  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
Government  ami  the  corporation  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  company  owed  the 
Government  money  or  vice  versa,  in  the 
absence  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  ac 
counts,  the  recommendationi  of  the  Advis- 
ory Committee,  largely  baaed  on  mj  studies, 
were  not  at  all  conclusive  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
accounts.  Iii  the  case  of  one  large  railroad 

the    accounts     were    being    separated     when 

the   influenza  epidemic  crippled   its   force: 

this    coupled    with    the    intricate    work    In- 

volved  resulted  in  the  accounts  becoming 
so  confuse, i  that  the  company  was  obliged 
to   call    a    firm    of   expert    accountants    to 

straighten    out    its    hooks.     In    this    case     I 

had  told  the  committee  that  baaed  on  my 

figures   there   was  no   basis    for   an    advance 

and  that  if  the  Government  wanted  to  make 
the  company  a  loan,  secured  or  not,  it  could 
tin  bo  as  that  was  the  only  alternative.  As 
the  company  was  in  need  of  funds.  I  be- 
lieve a  loan  was  made  altho  this  took 
place  after    I   left   Washington. 

Another    matter    deserves    attention — the 
interpretation    of    the    law    with    respect    to 

the  question   of  dividends.   The    law    says 

that  no  carrier  can  declare!  or  pay  any 
dividend  in  excess  of  the  regular  rate  paid 
during  the  three  years  ended  June  30, 
1017,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
President  and  that  such  carriers  as  have 
paid  no  dividends  during  that  period  may. 
however,  pay  a  dividend  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  The  first  proviso 
was  construed  by  the  Administration  to 
mean  that  if  a  company  paid  dividends  of 
5  per  cent  in  each  of  the  years  men- 
tioned, the  company  could  continue  to  pay 
dividends    at    that    rate.    However,    if    the 


company     paid 


per     cent     in 


1915, 


per  cent  in  1916  and  5  per  cent  in  11*17 
(years  ended  June  •'!(•»  and  desired  to  pay 
5  per  cent  in  1918  and  thereafter,  it 
could  not  do  so-  without  the  approval  of 
the  Government ;  in  fact,  if  the  company 
wanted  to  pay  anything  over  2  per  cent, 
such  authority  was  acquired.  In  computing 
the  standard  return,  or  rental,  which  the 
Government  must  pay  to  the  railroads  for 
control  the  basis  was  the  average  railway 
operating  income  of  those  three  years.  Why 
is  not  the  average  used  in  order  to  establish 
a  regular  dividend  rate,  rather  than  the 
minimum,  especially  as  the  law  is  not  clear 
on  this  point?  There  have  been  cases  where 
railroads  which  were  in  excellent  financial 
condition  were  denied   the  authority   to  pay 

dividends   because  of  such   a   technicality, 

causing     much     concern      to      its     security 

holders. 

I  am  essentially  a  product  of  Wall  Street 
i«cause  my  financial  education  was  gained 
there,  but  I  am  glad  to  saj  l  belong  to  the 
"progressive"  school.  This  does  not  mean 
that    I    am   an  out    ami  out    Holsheviki.   but 

that  I  am  not  a  dyed  in-the  wool  corpora 

tion    defender.    There    is    an    element    in    the 

investment  banking  world  which  Bees  that 
the   world   is  moving,   which    recognises  a 
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solemn  obligation  to  the  investors  who  have 
purchased  securities  from  them.  This  new 
element  is  a  young  element,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing and  its  members  prefer  to  deal  in  hon- 
est goods  and  keep  customers  year  in  and 
year  out  than  make  large  profits  on  ques- 
tionable securities.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
vestment banker  must  stand  by  his  wares 
so  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  railroads.  I  went 
to  Washington  with  the  idea  that  perhaps 
the  railroads  were  wrong  and  had  been 
wasteful  and  that  Government  control 
might  be  the  remedy  for  the  whole  ail- 
ment. I  was  glad  to  go  because  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  inside  workings 
of  the  Administration  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  some  of  the  higher 
officials.  I  learned  that  many  men  who  have 
big  names  are  not  infallible. 

And  while  I  went  to  Washington  in  the 
hope  that  Government  supervision  coupled 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  railroad  men 
of  the  country  might  evolve  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  railroads  with  an  indestructible 
financial  structure.  I  soon  found  out  my 
misconception.  I  had  believed  that  the 
whole  system  of  railroads  of  the  country 
could  undergo  a  financial  readjustment  in- 
volving an  exchange  of  the  hundreds  of 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  those  of  a 
consolidated  corporation  controlling  all  of 
the  railroads  in  the  country.  In  fact  I  met 
some  prominent  railroad  executives  who 
favored  the  plan  altho  one  of  them  thought 
that  one  corporation  would  be  unwieldy 
and  preferred  seven  or  eight  regional  cor- 
porations. And  while  I  entertained  the  idea 
that  something  might  come  of  Government 
control,  after  I  had  been  in  Washington  six 
months  I  realized  that  a  very  excellent 
theory  would  be  smashed  because  the 
human  -element  might  not  cooperate  with 
the  theory.  While  the  railroads  can  be  effi- 
ciently and  profitably  administered  under 
Government  control,  this  can  only  result 
when  die  personnel  in  charge  of  the  direc- 
tion are  men  of  the  highest  type  ;  not  men 
with  a  reputation  for  wealth,  not  men  who 
are  chosen  for  membership  of  high  sound- 
ing committees  of  this  or  that  Government 
bureau,  but  some  of  the  men  who  work 
in  the  back  offices  of  the  railroads,  of 
the  great  law  firms,  of  the  great  banking 
house*,  of  the  great  business  firms  of  the 
country. 

I  close  this  long  article  with  tin-  opinion 
that  Government  control,  intelligent  con- 
trol, of  the  railroads  of  the  country  can   be 

-i    -  ."  t       if   administered    by    intelligent 

men.  men  of  ability,  men  without  personal 
grudge;    that   with    the    proper    man    at    the 

helm  the  people  of  the  United  States  could 

entrust  the  control  of  the  railroads  to  the 

Government   for   five  years  longer,    hut    that 

.   a   man   mu-t  not   be  8    politician   hut   a 

man  ;   that,  even   it   SUCfa  a   man   can 

he   induced   to  scire,   the  only   solution   of 

the    railroad    problem    jy    CI)    an    immediate 

nt  riking  of  a  balance  of  the  account  -  between 

the  Government  and  the  railroad-,  ci)  the 

ation  of  a  special  bond  issue  to  tale  ■ 

of    the    railroad    finances    for    the    next    few 
rS,   such   an    i      Ufl    to   |,e  of  at    leat    a    lol 

■  dollars.  ('■',)  the  study  of  tbe  mannei 
in  which  the  road  are  to  he  returned  to 
the  security  holders,   with   a    poxnible   pro 

Ion   for  regional   operation   under  Govern 

npervision,   snd    'li    the   return   of 
th<  •'.  their  security  boldei     in  such 

,  a     the  committee  composed  of  tecur 
holder       Go  ernmenl     representatl 
and   the   railroad  official*    -hall   decide,    I 

ifould  l»e  effected  iritbin  twenty-one 
from  the  signing  of  a  peace  treal 

•,     I  fie     '   rut' 'I    State      and    Gel  09811 

*  ernment  ownership  might  come 

I  t,  it  f   a/on  Id  sdvl  •■  as  i  h  a  de 

pat  t|cal  time,  tho  the  mat 

'lied 


The  Question 
of  Safety 

IS  by  far  the  most  important  question  in  select- 
ing an  investment.  Prompt  payment  of 
interest  and  especially  prompt  payment  of 
principal  when  due  should  be  the  first  require- 
ment of  every  investor.  Make  entirely  sure  of 
"safety  first"  before  considering  income  yield  or 
any  other  factor. 

How  to  Test  Safety  of 
Any  Investment 

We  have  prepared  a  "Questionnaire  for  Invest- 
ors," which  indicates  definite  tests  by  which  the 
soundness  of  any  security  may  be  determined. 
Write  for  this  Questionnaire,  together  with 
circulars  describing  first  mortgage  6%  bonds, 
thoroughly  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan, 
in  $100,  $500  and  $1000  denominations.  Ask  for 

Circular  No.  B-912 

►^■STRAUS  &  CO. 


8 
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Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

Penobscot  Bldg  Loeb  Arcade  Bide, 


Incorporated 

CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bide.  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


• 
• 


^=   m  renoDscot  Bldg  Loeo  Arcade  mag.      i_rocKer  mag.  mock  txenange  uidg.  fj   === 

Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor        •  | 
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IOWA 

Securities  for  Safety 

Iowa  First  Farm  Mortgage 

and 

Tax  Free  Municipal  Bonds 

are  unaffected   l>y  changing  conditio! 
Parm  iand<  itii  i  of  the  premier  agni  ultural 
state. i  the  i  Inion  are  the  ba  I   ol   ecu 

I  .  |   .    .  ,,t  ,,|     nr plu  .fuwlsoi 

InsatheSC  bowls  combine  -il>-.«<lut«*  s;it€-ty 

r,i  prhx  ipal,  dependable  Income  and  ready 
dlity. 

Denominations 

$50— $100— $500— $1000 

Partial  Payments  if  Desired 

WHITE  FOR  FREE  HOOK 

l,,, i ,,   i n  •  i   I  mi  ni     No.     i 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  $2,000,000 

Des  Moines         Iowa 


■ 
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= 

High  Rate — Short 

~ 

5 

Term — Safety 

= 

= 

A    carefully    safeguarded    invest- 
menl     tor    $500,    $1000    or    larger 

t  Mil ilS- 

i 

F 

in 

[nCOme    return    7 '  i  ■%    to    7).1%, 
depending   upon   maturity. 

Borrower     is     well     established, 

widely    known    Company. 

m 
01 

2 

Q 

I 

1      Hi       matures      ill      semi  annual 

erii  1  1 of  to  five  years. 

< 
en 

1 

m 
«r 

Wl      assets,      for     tile     most      part 

liquid,  over  t  wi.  t   entire   loan, 

D 

tii 
Si 

NYi    earningi    foi    [918   approxi* 

1 M .  1 1 1  1 1    1  < . ' ,    ol   entire   loan 

cr> 
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— 

Send    for    Circul AB 
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Jfcabody, 

^ 

= 

Houghtelmg&Co. 

i 

= 

(Eitabli.lied  1865) 
10  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall    BtfMt,   tumor    uf    Bru.J 

NEVS  vol 


Dkl  Ml.  &  CO. 

I'lillADI  II'HIA 

i        I    t   iltli    iii.l   I    linliiut   Sllc-c-t» 


MORGAN,  GRI  NFELL  &  CO. 

luNDON 

No.    22    Old    Broad    Mirrl 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 

31    I'oulevard    Haussmann 


Ititiaa  bought  and  told  on  Coiumiuioo 
.ii   FirhsngS.  Commercial  Crediti. 
Cable  Tiantfen. 
Circular  Letiett  lor  Traveler*,  available  in  all 
pain  of  the  world 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

Th«'  Independent  Lesson  Hans 


DIVIDKNDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Seven  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Convertible  Gold  Bonds 

i  these  Bonds,  payable  by 

ir  terms   on   February   i,   1919,  at  the 
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1.  I  s  II:     LITER  VI  URE    AND 
l  0MPOSITION 
Bl    1  REDKJUCK    HOI  K    law.    iu  D 

11  .      S.\NT 

nidi     S<  Hoot.,    NEW     YoltK    1  11  1 

I.  Poems    from    the    Front. 

I.      Deline      the  lyrical 

11.   simplicity,   imaginative  skill, 
whimsical  thy. 

1  that    you    are    now    studying    in 

ol    find  that    Illustrate    i 

■if     the     .. 

:t     What   emotions  sjn  i    In   the  selection 

inning    "Walking    thru    trees"  1 
1      Compare    lh<  with    Sidney    Lanier's 

poem,    "A    Itallad   of    Trees    anil    tin 
5.     t  '..nt  1 .1  -1     the    selection     with     liurns's     "Ye 
Banks   and    Braes   o'    Bonnie   Doon." 

•  iuble    Red    Daisy"    does    not    express    a 

notably     selfish     spiiii       What     .spirit     dot!     it 
e  \  p  1  ■ 

Explain   exactly   what  comparisons  are  made 
in  the  figures  of  speech  In  "This  [s  the  City 

.if    Fear."    Name    the    figures.    Tell    why    they 
an-   appropriate. 
8.     Point   out    the   elements   of    pathos    in     "Dawn 
O1    Day." 

II.  Old  Andrew  Jackson.  By  Vachel  Lind- 
say. 

1.  Show  that  there  us  harmony  between  the 
selection  of  words,  the  style  of  the  poem, 
anil     the     thought. 

2.  Compare,  or  contrast,  this  poem  with  any 
of  the  poi  m.i  in  "Poems  from  the   Front." 

3.  r'oint  out  examples  of  simile,  metaphor. 
personification,    and   hyperbole. 

I.  Draw  from  the  poem  material  for  a  prose 
paragraph  characterizing  Andrew  Jackson. 
Give  the  syntax  of  the  prepositional  phrases 
in   the  poem. 

III.  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  By  Edwin 
E.   Slosson. 

1.  Define  the  following  expressions:  rapproche- 

•.  entente  ecrdiaie,  in  toto.  What  rules 
govern  the  use  of  foreign  expressions  in 
English  ? 

2.  Show  how  the  writer  refers  to  authority. 
Of  what  value  is  reference  to  authority? 
How  can  you  refer  to  authority,  in  writing 
school  compositions  ? 

3.  Show  how  the  writer  makes  use  of  quota- 
tions. What  principles  govern  the  use  of 
quotations  ?  Why  did  the  writer  make  use 
of  short  quotations  ?  How  can  you  make  use 
of  quotations  in  writing  school  compositions  ? 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  of  exposition  explain- 
ing why  the  United  States  will  contend  for 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  "from  whatever 
quarter  violated,  without  compromise,  and 
at   any   cost." 

5.  From  the  various  quotations  concerning  the 
British  view  of  freedom  of  the  seas  draw 
material  for  a  single  paragraph  that  will 
express   the   British    view. 

6.  In  a  single  complex  sentence  explain  what 
ideal  solution  is  suggested  for  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

IV.  Why  We  Need  a  Great  Navy.  By  Sec- 
retary  Daniels. 

1.  Explain  in  what  respects  the  article  agrees 
with,  and  in  what  respects  it  differs  from, 
the   article  on   "The   Freedom   of  the   Seas." 

2.  Write  two  contrasting  paragraphs,  the  first 
on  the  "world  spirit  which  held  in  the  days 
of  Alexander,  of  Ca?sar,  of  Napoleon  and  of 
the  German  Emperor" ;  the  second  on  the 
"new   policy  of   justice   and   right." 

V.  Independent   Opinions. 

1.  Define    homographs.    Define    homophones. 

2.  Explain    the   sentences    concerning    "rite." 

VI.  Editorial  Articles. 

1.  Express  the  principal  thought  of  every  ed- 
itorial article  in  a  series  of  two  or  three 
simple  sentences. 

2.  In  a  single  long  complex  sentence  explain 
your  reasons  for  approving,  or  disapprov- 
ing,  of  any   editorial   article. 

VII.  The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  reporter,  and  that 
you  were  assigned  to  interview  all  sorts  of 
people  connected  with  the  New  York  Har- 
bor strike.  Write  one  or  more  of  your  "in- 
terviews." 

2.  You  have  a  cousin  employed  in  an  office  in 
Buenos  Aires.  He  writes  you  a  thrilling  per- 
sonal letter  concerning  the  work  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.   Reproduce  his  letter. 

3.  Write  an  original  short  story  founded  on 
the  Luxemburg  Revolution — the  Grand  Duch- 
ess to  be  the  heroine. 

4.  Write  a  short  scenario  for  a  "movie"  based 
on  the  German  outbreaks. 

5.  Give  a  short  talk  summarizing  the  progress 
toward  peacemaking,  and  the  development 
of  the   League  of   Nations. 


H  I  8  T  0  R  V,        c  I  V  I  CS      AND 

ECONOMICS 

uy  ARTHUR  m.  woli'son,  I'll  D 

I'lii.Niiru     hi      1111      101,11     SCHOOL    01     OOstKOI 

NliW      YUK.K      CITY 

I.  Freedom     of     the     Seas — "The     Freedom 

of  the  Seas,"   "Why   We   Need   a   Great 

Na  vv." 
1.    What    i>    the    historic    baal      Ei 

views  on    this   questioi  I    by    Mr. 

in    his    thud   paragraph'.' 
-.    "The  pin  edom  "i   the  seas'  was  not 

.  .       o. ...i.    in  Germany,'  '    etc    What  Ls  the 

pi  ool  nt   this  asaei  t  ion  J 

3.  Inasmuch    as     "the    United    states    prott   tad 

of   lb.-   British   authorities 

BS     clearly    subversive    ..I     the     rights     "t     neu 

tral    nations,' "    why   did    the    United    SI 
finally    join    Great    Britain    in    making    wai 
many  | 

4.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  English  poli- 
ticians  in   the   recent  election   toward   the  pro- 

il   of    President   Wilson    ;ls   slat.. I    in    h 
address  of   January,    1917  V   What   action   will 
he     1  in  ed  n  obabry    taki     ii     i in 

attitude   i     maintained? 
1     i  pile    tin-    las)    paragraph    of    Mr.    Slos- 

1  article  with  the  declared  attitude  of 
Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  feel  that  their 
.statements    are    a   plea   or   a   threat? 

II.  Problems  of  Peace — "Progress  Toward 
Peacemaking,"  "Considering  the  League 
of  Nations,"  "The  Menace  of  Bolshev- 
ism." 

1.  Distinguish    between     the     Interallied     Coun- 
cil, the  Supreme  War  Council  and  the   I 
Congress  mentioned  in  the  news  items. 

2.  Summarize  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion 
and  the  chief  conclusions  which  have  en- 
gaged the   Interallied  Council  thus   far. 

3.  How  was  the  representation  of  the  Allied 
nations  determined?  How  will  the  represen- 
tation of  the  former  Central  Powers  proba- 
ably   be  determined?   Of   Russia? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  problems  which  will 
come  up  for  discussion  in  the  Peace  Con- 
gress ?  Have  you  any  idea  how  any  of  these 
problems    will    probably    be   settled  ? 

5.  Compare  General  Smuts's  plan  for  a  League 
of  Nations  with  that  of  M.  Bourgeois.  How 
far  do  these  plans  conform  to  the  ideas  of 
the  American  delegates  ? 

6.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  English,  the 
French,  the  American  delegation  toward  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  Germany,  in 
Russia?  What  do  you  think  of  the  British 
plan    for    handling    the    Russian    situation  ? 

III.  The  British  Political  Situation — "A 
New  British  Cabinet."  "Storm  Clouds 
in   Ireland." 

1.  Who  are  the  various  members  of  the  new 
British  Cabinet?  Why  was  each  of  them 
chosen  to   fill  his  particular  position? 

2.  "The  Cabinet  is  really  dominated  by  the 
Conservatives,  altho  its  head  is  a  Radical 
Liberal."  How  do  you  account  for  this  fact '.' 

3.  What  are  the  foreign  policies  for  which 
this  Government  stands?  The  internal  poli- 
cies? 

4.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  recent  Irish 
election  "returns  ?  How  will  the 'present  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  probably  deal  with 
the   Irish  situation  ? 

IV.  The  German  Political  Situation — "Ger- 
man Political  Parties,"  "The  German 
Outbreaks,"  "German  Political  Move- 
ments." 

1.  Tabulate  the  various  political  factions  in 
Germany  and  indicate  the  leaders  and  the 
political    principles   of   each    group. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "the  Left,"  "the  Right," 
"the  Center"  in  the  discussion  of  European 
politics?  Why  have  we  no  such  distinctions 
in   this  country? 

3.  "If  the  issue  is  determined  by  bayonets  .  .  . 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  peace  of  Europe," 
etc.    Why   not? 

4.  "The  Spartacans  .  .  .  want  to  establish 
not  a  democracy  but  a  class  dictatorship." 
etc.   What  is  the  difference? 

5  Do  you  think  that  the  revolution  in  Germany 
is  likely  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  the 
revolution    in    Russia? 

V.  Labor  Disturbances — "Paralyzing  the 
Port  of  New  York." 

1.  Define  as  carefully  as  possible  the  p allies 
to  the  dispute  in  the  New  York  harbor 
struggle.   What   are  the  rights  of  each   p I 

2.  What  authority  has  the  War  Labor  Board 
to    interfere    in    this    CaBSl 

3.  Why  did  the  President  feel  called  upon  to 
act    in    this    matter'.'    What     «NSI    the    lesult  * 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  labor  dispute 
which  is  going,  on  at  the  present  time'  li 
so,    discuss    it    in    detail. 
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THE      NEW      PLAYS 

The  Invisible  Foe.  A  strong,  well-acted, 
psychic  play  in  which  the  clue  to  a  sus- 
pected man's  innocence  of  crime  is  found 
with  the  aid  of  the  dead.  Thrillingly  tense 
situations  well  worked  out.  (Harris  Thea- 
ter, i 

The  Climax,  by  Edward  Lo^ke.  owes  a 
successful  revival  to  Eleanor  Painter's 
charm  of  voice  and  acting.  The  theme  is 
an  old  one — marriage  versus  career — but 
the  character  delineation  is  humanly  live, 
i  Comedy  Theater.) 

Who  was  The  Woman  in  Room  13?  The 
audience  knows,  but  the  chief  of  police 
and  one  woman's  husband  keep  guessing 
till  the  curtain  goes  down  on  the  most  ex- 
citing melodrama  of  the  season.  (Booth 
Theater. ) 

Stuart  Walker's  season  opens  with 
three  plays  of  unusual  artistic  merit:  1 
Night  in  Avignon,  a  richly  poetic  play  by 
Cole  Young  Pice :  Stingy,  a  colorful  naive 
pantomime;  The  Laughter  of  th<-  Gods, 
Lord  Dunsany's  fatalistic  drama  of  deca- 
dent pomp  and  eternal  vengeance  in  an- 
cient  Egypt.  (Punch  and  Judy  Theater.) 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 


My    father  did 
almost     keeled 


Thk  Ex-C'cow.v  Prince 
not  d*sire  war. 

GeLLBTI      BtTBGESS      He 

..    killed   with   cold. 

Llotd  C.  Douglas     Prophets  are  about 
as  chummy  aa  comi 

I"     W.    Hon  e     We   all   denounce   autoc- 

and  all  practise  it. 
Woodsow   Wilsoh     Just    a   little  ezpo- 
i   ••■.  ill  solve  most  question  . 
Douglas  Maxlocr     Nothing  is  lost  by 
repetition  except  a  reputation. 
Marshal  Jovtrz     It  i    not   I  who  am 

of  the  Maine     it  is  the  poilu. 
Rfpb  I   am   opn 

(100,000,000   to    keep    Woodrow 
king  row. 

Cafi  ■  i      D    r    Phi  The   Belgian* 

fin,:  Mm  burg  to   add 

Dgtfa  to  their  frontiei . 

W.   1.    G  h    i     ooi    the  accurate 

it   i    tii" 
people  (,,,   their  guard 
Wll  i  i  ■    ■     Ho  ■  ■  KD    'I'll       I     v<-ril . 

I  of  t  he  l '  om    '"l  Land 
l  not  be  denied  ii  nl 

'.'  Oennine    ortbodn 

imi     Hoi 
b      '  '•>  d, 
by  Il'-ll  itself. 

odu 
>  >  ommon  lion 
look   into  a  mil  r  w    wil  bout 
■    expectorate    into    each    otbi 

f.-i'  i 

William   \>    Gutbhi     W<    should  noi 
U>r%  economic  and  racial  coi 

on   and   ab 
tund   to  be   the 
■.'  fi    it    been  mi     i  to 

rlol  with  (thin  ld<  d<  ed 
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I.-     I  hfl    opinii  ii      of    t  be    Supreme    ( 'our!     in 

the  famou    *  !bine  <   ■    elusion  ease. 

('  \i:ni  .  At.     Cii:i:u'  To     me     it     is     very 

I  i  angfl    t  hat     after      '*»*»'*       '  0  '        men       hoiild 

pa       leg)  lition    which 'striken  at    the   very 

fundamentals  of  the  Chri  tian  religion    We 

!0,000    Catholic    clergymen     in     tie- 

L'nited    State-    who    evei       dflj     oiler    the 

•piip'iit  of  the  mat     How  can  they  pei 

this  dul  ■  it  th<  i  cannot  obtain  wine? 


POETS    OF    TODAY 

People  who  have  never  fought  like 
to  read  poems  of  war's  glory  and  en- 
nobling sacrifice.  But  the  meff  who 
have  been  there  know  war  better  than 
that.  Their  reactions,  sometimes  hu- 
morous, sometimes  bitter,  alway  sin- 
cerely founded  on  the  realities  of  ex- 
perience, have  been  put  into  poetry  by 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  who  has  been 
thru  three  periods  of.  fighting  in  France 
and  one  in  Palestine.  Robert  Nichols 
repeats  the  soldiers'  opinion  of  Captain 
Sassoon's  poetry:  "That's  the  stuff  we 
want.  The  more  he  lays  it  on  thick  the 
bejtter.  We're  fed  up  with  the  old  men's 
death-or-glory  stunt." 

Mr.  Nichols  himself  says:  "You  civ- 
ilized persons  who  .read  this  bx»ok,  not 
only  as  a  poet;  but  as  a  soldier,  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  turn  from  it.  Read  it  again 
and  again  till  its  words  become  part  of 
your  consciousness.  While  war  is  a  pos- 
sibility man  is  little  better  than  a  sav- 
age and  civilization  the  mere  moments 
of  rest  between  a  succession  of  night- 
mares. It  is  to  help  to  end  this  horror 
that  Siegfried  Sassoon  and  the  many 
others  who  feel  'like  him  have  continued 
to  fight,  as  after  the  publication  of  this 
book  he  fought  in  Palestine  and  in 
France." 

The  two  poems  by  Captain  Sassoon 
that  we  quote  below  are  taken  from 
Counter-Attack*  and  Other  Poetic, 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.: 

THE    (iK.NKKAI. 

"Good-morning;  gqodrmorning (•"  the  Gen- 
eral said 

When  we  met  him  last  week  on  our  way  to 
the  line. 

Now  the  soldiers  he  smiled  at  are  nrost  of 
'em    dead. 

And  we're  cursing  his  staff  for  inc petenl 

swine. 
"He's    a    cheery    old    card,"    grunted    Harry 

to  Jack 
As  they  slogged  up  to  Arras  with  rifle  and 

pack. 


I'm   he  did   lor  them 
attack. 


holh    by    his    plan    of 


SUICIDE   IN  THE  TRENCHES 

I    knew   a    simple   soldier   hoy 

Who  grinned  al   life  in  empty  joy. 

Slept    soundly    thru    I  he    I •■  pme 

And  wliisi  I'll  early  with  the  lark. 


dark. 


l  a    w  Inter   i  renche  i,  cowed   n  ad   Blum, 

Willi   crumps'  and   lice  anil    la(ck   of   ruin, 
I  le   put    a    luillel    thru    In 
No  one   spoke  of   him    tlJUlfli 

Yon    smug-faced   crowd     with    kindling   eye 

Who  cheer   \\  hen    soldier   lad,;   march    \<\  . 

Sneak  home  and  pr'aj  you'll  nevcif  know 

The    hell    where    youth    and    laughter    jju.  ' 
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Baltimore.     Trimmed  with  Indiana  Limestone. 
Theodore  Wells  Pietsch,  Architect. 


Indiana  Limestone  Residence  ofl'homas  Kenyon, Esq.,  Pittsburgh. 
Messrs.  Alden  &  Harlow,  Architects. 


4th  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago.     \arie%ated  Indicna 

stone,     yiessrs.  Cram,  Goodhue  and  FerAuson  and 

Howard  Shaw,  Esq.,  Associated  Architects. 


Materials 


A  TRULY  GREAT 
BUILDING  MATERIAL 

Since  the  human  race  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  rock  nearly 
every  human  beinfe  has  harbored  the  feeling  that  the 
fcreat  fundamental  building  material  is  stone — protecting, 
massive,  everlasting,,  dignified,  beautiful  stone.  No  man- 
ufactured substitute  has  taken  or  ever  can  take  its  place. 

The  substitution  of  other  materials  has  always  been 
largely  a  matter  of  price.  But  today,  Indiana  Limestone, 
"The  Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials,"  is  within  the 
reach  of  almost  everyone. 

INTRINSIC  MERIT 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  Indiana  Limestone,  for 
there  is  no  locality  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  where 
it  is  not  represented.  Quite  likely,  however,  you  know 
it  only  as  "that  beautiful  grayish  stone  the  post-office  is 
built  of"  —  or  the  court-house  or  the  Smith's  resi- 
dence. Fuller  knowledge  and  positive  identification  is  an 
asset  to  all  who  are  interested  in  any  building  and  the 
producers  of  Indiana  Limestone  are  associated  together  to 
furnish  this  information.  The  undersigned  has  nothing 
to  sell,  but  has  a  service  to  give.     See  below. 

"INDUSTRIALIZED"  PRODUCTION 

Banish  from  your  mind  the  "old  stone  quarry"  in  which 
you  used  to  swimandhide;forg,etthe"bi&"quarryintheout- 
skirts  of  yourtown  and  substitute  a  picture  of  two  counties  in 
Indiana  cut  upwithyawnin&  chasms  from  which  mountains 
of  Indiana  Limestone  have  been  taken;  a  picture  of  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  modern  machinery,  equipment,  and 
buildin&s;  of  interlacing  railway  spurs  and  of  the  energetic, 
orderly  activity  of  &reat  forces  of  men.  Place  the  whole  at 
the  "center  of  population"  of  the  United  States  (the  U.  S. 
Census  places  it  there)  and  you  have  this  ancient-modern 
building  material  more  accessible  to  the  average  Ameri" 
can  than  any  other. 

MODERATE  COST-QUICK  DELIVERIES 

So  the  comparatively  low  price  of  Indiana  Limestone,  "The  Aristo- 
crat of  Building  Materials,"  which  makes  itavailableandavailed  of  for 
such  a  diversity  of  buildings  everywhere,  is  the  result  of  modern  pro- 
duction methods  and  transportation  facilities.  Indiana  Limestone  can 
be  and  is  produced  and  delivered  with  all  the  facility  and  promptness 
of  a  manufactured  article. 

INFORM  A  TION—  We  invite  you  to  be  further  informed.  Write 
for  Vol.  1,  General  Information;  Vol.  IV,  Banks;  Vol.  XVII,  Designs 
for  $12,000  houses.  A  sample  of  Indiana  Limestone  showing  several 
finishes  will  be  sent  if  requested.  Ask  questions.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  this  association  not  to  recommend  Indiana  Limestone  where  some- 
thing else  would  be  better. 

INDIANA    LIMESTONE    QUARRYMEN'S    ASS'N 
BOX   514,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


Coombs  Street  Bridge,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.    Solid  masonry  of 
Indian. i  Limestone. 


WITH    WHICH    ISINCORPOR.ATED 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 
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THE   ACID   TEST   OF   RUSSIA 


IT  is  curious  to  see  that  among  the  representatives  of. 
twenty-seven  nations  assembled  at  Paris  to  settle  the 
state  of  Europe  according  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  there  is  no  representative  of  the  nation  that 
has  more  European  territory  and  population  than  all  the 
twenty-seven  put  together,  and  has  suffered  more  losses 
than  any  of  them  in  fighting  on  their  side.  It  is  like  a  cor- 
poration meeting  with  the  holder  of  the  majority  stock  ex- 
cluded. The  Allied  Powers  are  hdlding  official  conferences 
with  their  friends,  their  enemies  and  the  neutrals,  but 
Russia  being,  it  seems,  neither  friend,  enemy  nor  neutral, 
they  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  her.  In  true  demo- 
cratic fashion  Liberia  and  Hayti,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hed- 
jaz  have  seats  at  the  table  beside  such  great  powers  as 
China,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no 
spokesman  for  the  180,000,000  Russians.  Yet  obviously 
something  must  be  done  about  Russia  even  if  nothing  can 
be  done  with  Russia.  Any  settlement  that  does  not  settle 
the  affairs  of  a  country  comprizing  one-sixth  of  the  land 
in  the  world  and  inhabited  by  an  active,  not  to  say  turbu- 
lent, population  is  likely  soon  to  be  unsettled.  The  President 
in  hi3  address  to  Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  denning  the 
war  aims  of  the  United  States,  said: 

re    i--.    moreover,    a    voice   caning    for    these   definition* 
principle  and  of  purpose  which  is  it  seems  to  me,  more  thril  ing 
and  more  compelling  than  any  of  the  many  moving  voice,  with 
which   the  troubled  air  of  the  world   u   filled.   It    i-   the  voics  of 
th>-  Russian  people.  Whether  their  present   leaders  tie- 

it  or  not.  it  i-  on,-  heartfelt  desire  and  hope  thai  some  way 
be  opened  whereby  we  may  be  privileged  to  assist  the  people 
of  lius-ia  to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of  liberty  and  ordered  peace. 

One  of  the  famous  fourteen  stipulations  which  the   Pr< 

ribed  and  the  Allic-  accepted  is: 

VI.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a  settle- 
affecting  Ru  cure  the  best  and 
Operation  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining 
for  her  an   unhampered  and   unembarraa  ed  opportunity   for  the 
independent  determination  of  her  own  political  development   and 
mal    poiic,    and   assure   ber  of   a    lincere    welcome    into   the 
I  fre<-  nation-   under  institutions  of  tier  own   cho  sing; 
and,  mor<-  than  a   velcomt              ince  also  of  every  kind  thai 
need  and  ma                            The  treatmenl  accorded  Ru 

in  the  months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  tesl 
.■.ill    of  tleir  comprehension  of  her  ueedi  as  dl 

their    own     i  ri  T  •  md     of    their     intelligent     and 

i ring  a   /'-pre  ental ion  of  Ru    lia   al 

'  decided  i  i  thai   I 
peak  for  the  country  ai  ;i  whole.  In 

i    Sazat 
.  i  ■  la 

and  Prince  Lvov,  who  headed  the  first  Pro 

rithout  honor  In  tl 
ov,  who  leading    p 

known  In  A merica,  hi 
lied  fr>,  ably  becau  d  of 

mana    to    r<  the    monai 


Kerensky,  who  also  was  once  popular  here,  is  not  allowed 
to  come  to  the  United  States  or  return  to  Russia.  He  hates 
the  Bolsheviki  as  much  as  anybody  can,  for  they  overthrew 
him,  but  he  suspects  the  Allies,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  recently  published  in  The  Dial  shows: 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  call  a  general  election  for  a  constituent 
assembly,  to  include  delegates  from  every  part  of  Russia.  Eng- 
land and  France  oppose  this,  because  it  would  restore  Russia  to 
her  former 'international  position.  They  opposed  my  going  to 
America  in  September,  because  they  did  not  want  America  to 
know  the  truth  about  Russia. 

The  victorious  Allies  are  forgetting  their  idealistic  war  aims. 
England  and  France  already  have  agreed  on  the  division  of  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  disintegrated  Russia.  If  three  men  are 
fighting  a  brigand  and  one  of  them  is  knocked  out,  the  others, 
who  continue  to  whip  him,  ought  to  help  their  comrade  to  his 
feet,  instead  of  robbing  his  pockets. 

I  appeal  to  America  to  remember  the  good  side  of  Russia's 
part  in  the  war,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate.  Perhaps  President 
Wilson's  presence  at  the  peace  conference  will  prevent  any 
brigandage. 

Nicholas  Tchaikowsky,  a  revolutionist  of  the  old  school 
and  formerly  a  Kansas  farmer,  has  come  to  Paris  from 
Archangel,  but  the  Government  of  which  he  is  the  nominal 
head  is  altogether  dependent  for  its  limited  power  upon  the 
Allied  and  American  forces. 

The  last  remnant  of  legal  government  was  the  group  of 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  gathered  at  Omsk, 
Siberia,  but  they  have  been  shot,  imprisoned  or  dispersed 
and  Admiral  Kolchak  has  become  absolute  dictator  at 
Omsk.  But  his  sway  over  Siberia  is  disputed  by  General 
Semenov,  who  controls  the  railroad  from  Lake  Baikal  to 
Manchuria  and  threatens  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  The  two 
factions  have  come  into  conflict  and  it  is  said  that  the 
British  and  French  favor  Kolchak  and  the  Japanese  favor 
Semenov. 

Then  there  is  General  Deniken  with  a  Cossack  army 
fighting  the  Bolsheviki  Of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Ukraine. 

Lastly,  there  are  the   Bolsheviki,  who  have  no  more  legal 

Hiding  than  theie  tactions,  hut  much  more  real  power. 
The  advance  Of  the  Allied  and  American  armies  into  Russia 
rallied  to  their  support  the  peasants  and  other  opponents, 
and  the  collapse  of  Germany  has  given  them  an  opportunity 

to  recover  the  bonier  lands  of  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  f'our- 
land,  Poland,  White  Russia,  and  Ukrainia,  which  the  Ger- 

tnani  had  taken  from   Russia  by  the  treaty  of  lirost- 1  ,if  ovsk. 
The   Soviet   Government    has   now  six    well    eipiipl    armies    in 

the  field  and   i-  spending  millions  in   foreign   propaganda 
Rut   it    leems  thai  the  two  men  who  have  by  working  to 
gether  succeeded   In   maintaining  control  of  Great    Ru 

.-er  a  year,  are  now  parting  company,   i  rotzky,  who 
by  temperament,   fanatical,   intoleranl    and    jealous    I       I'll 

stubbornly  opposed  to  any  concessions  oi  compn tea,  but, 

Lenine,  who  is  more  diplomatic  and  practical,  has  tried  to 
come  i"  an  agreemanl  with  the  Menshevil  I  (minority  oppo 
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i  with  i  i  loualy 

i,  imprisoned,  and  exil 
umph  wilt  be  ihort  lived,  for  with 

out  r       :       un   hil   pOW< 

it  i  Oetobei  overta 

!  enine  faetion  wen  the  Allies  and  Amer- 

m    aim  i  pi  ited 

appeal*,  like  all  othen  from  Bolsheviki,  mat  with  no  official 

Mtly  produced  no  Impreaaion,  but  ws 
un  thru  the   publication    by    the    Socialist    journal 
//.  ,,f  the  reapondenca  of  tha  French  For 

'hut  the  British  Government  favored  receiving 
uvi  l  tha  Si. v i.t  Government  aa  well  as  of  the  other 

Russian  facti  da  was  at  first  received  with  Inert 

ulity,  an. I  both  Secretary  of  state  Lanaing  at   Paris  ami 
\  of  State  Polk  at  Washington  denied  that 

any  such  proposal  hail  been  received  from  the  British  c;ov- 
ernment  Hut  the  French  Foreign  .Minister,  M.  Pichon,  a 

knowledged  the  authenticity  of  the  published  letter  ami  on 
the  following  day,  January  \1,  Mr.  Polk  explained  that  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  had  received  the  British 
note  but  did  not  forward  it  to  Paris  because  it  was  assumed 
that  the  American  peace  commission  would  have  the  same 
information.  The  Pichon  note  as  printed  in  HwmaniU 
begins: 

t  >n  January  .">.  L919,  1 1 » « -  British  Embassy  sent  to  me  a  British 
proposition,    which    also    was    sent    to    Rome,    Washington    and 

Tokio,  suggesting  the  sending  of  a  message  to  the  Government  of 
the  Boviets  at  Moscow,  t.>  the  Governments  of  General  Kolchak 
at  Omsk,  General  Denikine  at  Ekaterinodar  ami  Nicholas  Tchai- 
kowsky  at  Archangel,  and  also  to  all  the  other  governments  con- 
stituted by  the  different  Russian  nationalities. 

Tins  message  would  invite  all  these  governments  and  all  Rus- 
sian parties  completely  to  cease  hostilities,  violence  and  repri- 
sals and  establish  peace  both  among  each  other  and  with  the 
neighboring  states.  This  truce  would  be  requested  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  peace  conference,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  to  re- 
establish peace  in  Russia  and  the  neighboring  countries  and 
bring  the  desired  succor  to  the  suffering  populations. 

In  case  the  various  Russian  governments,  including  that  of  the 
Soviets,  should  comply  with  this  invitation,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  send  delegates  to  the  peace  conference 

To  this  proposal  Foreign  Minister  Pichon  returned  a 
determined  and  indignant  refusal,  beginning: 

The  criminal  regime  of  the  Bolsheviki.  which  does  not  repre- 
sent in  any  degree  that  of  a  democratic  government  or  furnish 
any  possibility  whatever  of  developing  into  a  government,  since 
it  is  supported  solely  by  the  lowest  passions  of  anarchical  oppres- 
sion, in  negation  of  all  the  principles  of  public  and  private  right, 
cannot  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  regular  government. 

If  the  Allies  were  weak  or  imprudent  enough  to  act  thus  they 
would  give  the  lie,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  right  which  constitute  their  force  and  honor  and  would  give 
to  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the  outside  world  a  power  and 
extension  to  which  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  the  first  vic- 
tims. The  French  Government,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  will 
make  no  contract  with  crime. 

The  French  policy  as  declared  by  M.  Pichon  before  Par- 
liament and  by  M.  Noulens,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  before  the  Peace  Conference,  is  to  root  out  Bolshe- 
vism with  all  the  power  of  the  Allied  armies.  The  French 
have  in  fact  begun  active  operations  from  the  south  with 
Odessa  as  a  base.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  cooperation 
in  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  from  the  war-wearied  na- 
tions. There  is  serious  opposition  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  the  further  employment  of  American  troops  in 
a  country  against  which  we  have  not  declared  war.  The 
Canadian  troops  ordered  to  Vladivostok  are  disgusted,  it  is 
rumored,  to  the  point  of  mutiny.  The  Japanese  have  with- 
drawn 25,000  of  their  men  from  Siberia.  The  Czechs  are 
anxious  to  get  back  to  their  own  land  and  accuse  the  Allies 
of  having  induced  them  to  remain  in  Russia  by  assurances 
of  reinforcements  that  have  never  been  sent.  The  attempt 
to  set  Russia  aright  by  force  has  had  the  effect  feared  by 
President  Wilson  when  he  said: 

Military  intervention  in  Russia  would  be  more  likely  to  add  to 


the  i m  -ad  confusion  there  than  to  cure  11  am'  would  injure 

rathei  than  help  bei  out  ol  hei  distresses, 

Bui    the    Allies    Insisted    Upon   military   intervention    in    the 

expectation  that  it  would  bring  about  a  speedy  collapse  of 

the  Soviet  and  that  in  the  occupied  territory  the  Russian- 
WOUld     mute    to    form    stable    anil    driin.r  i  at  ic    governments. 

Both  these  hopes  have  ilgnally  failed  and  now   the  Allies 

agreed  to  adopt  tin-  policy  that  Presidenl  Wilson  and 

Premier  Lloyd  I  have  advocated,  thai  of  finding  out 

from  tha  Russians  themselves  what  they  want.  Tins  doe 
not  involve  an  official  recognition  of  tha  Soviet  Government, 

but  merely  consultation  with  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  objec- 
tion sometimes  heard  that  since  these  men  are  tyrants  ami 
Criminals  and  their  hands  are  stained  with  blood  it  would 
be   impossible  to  meet  them  at  the  green  table  is  a  manifest 

absurdity.  We  have  heard  similar  language  applied  to  the 

Germans,  also  with  reason,  yet  the  Allied  authorities  are 
in  daily  conference  with  the  German  generals  whom  a  few 
weeks  ago  they  were  fighting.  If  the  Princes'  Island  con- 
ference restores  peace  to  Russia  it  will  rank  only  second 
to  the   I'aris  conference   restoring  peace  to  western  Europe. 


SEMI-SECRET  DIPLOMACY 

THERE  is  one  thing  worse  than  secret  diplomacy,  that 
is,  semi-secret  diplomacy.  A  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing — when  it  is  so  selected  as  to  present 
only  one  phase  of  a  subject  and  is  assumed  to  present  the 
whole.  The  pictures  we  get  of  European  countries  resemble 
those  once  fashionable  photographs  known  as  "the  Rem- 
brandt effect"  in  which  one  side  of  the  face  was  very  white 
and  the  other  dead  black. 

For  instance,  it  is  known  that  the  French  Government 
contrived  to  prevent  the  Brest  municipality  from  giving 
the  civic  welcome  to  President  Wilson  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  landing  because  Brest  was  a  Socialist  center, 
but  as  a  compromise  it  was  arranged  that  the  President 
should  receive  a  Socialist  delegation  at  Paris.  What  the 
President  in  his  reply  said  to  the  Socialists  was  duly  cabled 
over,  but  who  knows  what  the  Socialists  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent? 

So,  too,  we  get  thru  the  calculated  indiscretion  of  the 
Paris  paper  Humanite  the  text  of  Foreign  Minister  Pichon's 
indignant  rejection  of  the  British  proposal  to  invite  dele- 
gates from  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  to  Paris.  But 
what  did  Lloyd  George  say  in  the  note  to  which  this  is  the 
reply? 

The  French  News  Agency  issues  a  statement  denying  the 
story  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  American 
army  supprest  the  republican  movement  in  Luxemburg. 
But  the  Times  has  not  printed  any  such  story — not  yet,  at 
any  rate. 

Funniest  of  all  was  the  statement  sent  out  on  January 
16  by  the  American  Committee  on  Public  Information  at 
Paris  that  "President  Wilson  categorically  denies  making 
the  statement  attributed  to  him  in  the  telegram  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  he  threatened  to  withdraw  American 
troops  from  France  unless  the  conference  agreed  with  his 
views."  On  the  following  day  the  Associated  Press  cabled 
over  that  Premier  Clemenceau  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  said  that  he  had  shown  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  had  declared  it  "an  abominable  falsehood."  This 
was  something  of  a  puzzle  on  the  American  side  of  the 
water,  since  the  Tribune  had  not  published  or  even  received 
any  such  statement.  But  when  inquiries  were  sent  to  Pans 
the  despatch  came  along  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th.  Ap- 
parently there  had  been  "static  inference"  somewhere  on 
the  wire.  Who  can  say  now  that  a  denial  can  never  catch 
up  with  a  lie? 

We  are  getting  a  lot  of  news  about  the  revolution  in  (.lev 
many   nowadays,   but  how   much    have    we    read    about    the 
revolution   in   Austria-Hungary?   The   newspapers    run    ool 
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umns  about  Paderewski's  side  of  the  Polish  controversy, 
but  do  we  hear  anything  from  his  rival  Pilsudski,  who  is 
the  real  power  in  Poland?  The  newspapers  are  freely  opened 
to  all  kinds  of  attacks  on  the  Bolsheviki  by  any  of  their 
enemies,  but  when  a  statement  is  issued  by  Lenine  himself 
of  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  the  powerful  appeal  for  indus- 
trial efficiency  printed  by  the  Rand  School  of  New  York, 
under  the  title  of  "Soviets  at  Work,"  it  is  prohibited  from 
circulation  thru  the  mails. 

It  does  not  matter  how  these  things  come  about,  whether 
thru  censorship,  or  ill  balanced  propaganda,  or  defective 
fairness  on  the  part  of  correspondents,  or  the  breakdown 
of  lines  of  communication.  We  merely  call  attention  to  the 
state  of  things  so  as  to  warn  the  reader  to  be  a  little  cau- 
tious about  making  up  his  mind  on  disputed  points  unless 
he  has  heard  both  sides.  Just  remember  the  old  adage:  one 
story  is  good  till  the  other  is  told. 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS 

IN  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  classification  of  the  German 
political  parties  as  they  lined  up  for  the  first  contest 
under  a  republican  regime.  The  returns  of  the  polling 
of  January  19  show  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  new 
electorate  lies  near  the  boundary  between  the  Socialist  and 
non-Socialist  groups.  The  largest  vote  was  given  to  the 
most  moderate  of  the  Socialists,  those  of  the  old  Majority 
or  Ebert  faction  now  in  power.  The  next  largest  went  to 
the  German  Democratic  party,  the  most  radical  of  the  non- 
Socialists,  formed  by  a  union  of  the  old  Progressives  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  old  National  Liberals.  The  old  Center 
or  Catholic  party,  under  its  new  name  of  the  Christian 
People's  party,  keeps  its  solid  block,  being  particularly 
strong  in  the  Rhineland  occupied  by  Allied  and  American 
troops.  The  extremists  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  on  the  right 
the  German  National  party  that  comprizes  the  conserva- 
tives and  monarchists,  and  on  the  left  the  Independent  and 
Spartacus   Socialists,  polled  fewer  votes   than   anticipated. 

The  result  is  encouraging,  for  it  indicates  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  is  to  meet  at  Weimar,  Goethe's  town 
and  the  historic  center  of  German  liberalism,  will  consist 
in  large  majority  of  men  of  democratic  principles  and  pro- 
gressive policy,  instead  of  being  divided  between  irrecon- 
cilable groups  of  reactionaries  and  fanatical  Socialists.  The 
election  confirms  what  has  always  been  supposed,  that  the 
four  and  a  quarter  million  votes  polled  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  before  the  war  did  not  all  come  from  con- 
vinced Socialists  but  included  a  large  proportion  of  non- 
alist  radicals  who  took  that  way  of  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  reactionary  Government. 

The  women,  who  are  on  account  of  the  war  losses  in 
lart'c  majority  in  Germany,  participated  in  this  election  for 
the  first  time  on  equal  terms  and  without  apparent  injury 
to  ti  I   or  their  country.   This  might  encourage   those 

timid  American  states  that  still  linger  behind  Prussia  in 
the  matter  of  democracy. 


THE  DOOM  OFTHE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

WHAT    some    J-'  'all    the   "wild    rush"    of    the 

legiela!  i  <at.ify  the  Prohibition  amendment 

is  to  mult  ,ri  overwhelming    urprize.  Indeed 

/body  is,  more  or  let*,  astonished.  Even  those  who  have 

long  hated  the  saloon  and  wished  earnestly  for  its  elimina- 

from   American   life,  rub  their  bewildered.  The 

end  of  the  laloOfl  VU  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 

i   dreamed  we  should  live  to    <■<■  the  day 
■i  throoot  tl  ry  there  would  be  no  legalized    aloon, 

r   the   frlendl  of  the  saloon   and  of  (.hose  who 
for   It,    the      Drpi  [ZC    mounts    to   t  lie 
of   I  ',<>   not    know   how    to    RCCOUnl    for  this 

which    \\V.f   a   tidal    wave   ii   sweeping 
it,  'I  be  liquoi   trafib    ha  lorded 

i  daily  paper    have  thru  so  many  peai 


promulgated  its  falsehoods  and  specious  arguments  and 
covered  up  its  villainies  and  atrocities,  that  many  of  us 
had  come  to  feel  that  the  drink  traffic  was  one  of  the  nec- 
essary institutions  which  could  never  be  uprooted.  To  those 
who  look  only  on  the  surface,  the  present  anti-saloon  move- 
ment seems  a  sort  of  fury,  a  spasmodic  frenzy,  a  sudden 
madness  which  does  not  realize  the  magnitude  and  the  peril 
of  the  thing  it  is  attempting  to  accomplish.  But  those  who 
look  beneath  the  surface  see  in  this  vast  upheaval  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  tremendous  and  immeasurable  power  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  church  oftentimes  appears  to  be  im- 
potent in  the  field  of  needed  achievement,  and  it  is  a  habit 
in  certain  circles  to  count  it  a  negligible  force  in  the  realm 
of  social  reform.  But  the  church  is  the  mightiest  agency 
under  heaven  for  the  creation  of  moral  energy,  and  for  the 
releasing  of  those  forces  of  the  human  conscience  by  which 
iniquities  and  abominations  are  swept  away.  No  one  clergy- 
man can  do  much,  but  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  in  this  country,  and  they  are  speaking  to  the 
conscience  all  the  time.  No  one  congregation  can  accomplish 
large  visible  results,  but  there  are  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  and  they  are  scattered  over  the  entire  country, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  a  fountain  from  which  regenerat- 
ing streams  flow. 

There  are  other  forces,  of  course,  which  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  same  ends,  but  not  all  of  them  together  are 
comparable  with  the  force  exerted  by  organized  Christianity. 
The  pulpit  is  only  one  agency  thru  which  the  church  has 
made  its  power  felt.  It  has  made  use  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  By  this  league  the  church  has  brought  its  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  halls  of  legislation.  So  long  as  the  dis- 
tillers and  brewers  were  permitted  to  manipulate  the  news- 
papers and  the  legislatures  without  interference,  these  gen- 
tlemen worked  their  will.  But  as  soon  as  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  entered  the  arena,  and  with  its  speakers  and  law- 
yers and  campaign  leaders  and  political  experts  began  to 
wrestle  in  the  realm  of  practical  politics  with  the  cham- 
pions of  Alcohol,  the  days  of  the  saloon  were  numbered. 
It  has  been  a  long,  desperate,  uphill  fight.  No  one  knows 
who  has  not  made  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  what  a  furious  and  incessant  battle  it 
has  been.  But  the  end  has  been  certain  from  the  beginning. 
The  liquor  traffic  is  an  unmitigated  and  intolerable  curse. 
It  has  plagued  the  country  far  too  long.  The  day  of  its  over- 
throw is  at  hand.  Let  all  the  people  rejoice! 


END  THE  RAILROAD  WAR 

THE  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  favor  of  California  lumber  companies  which 
found  cause  for  complaint  in  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  has  brought  into  timely 
prominence  a  point  of  importance  in  the  problem  of  rail- 
road control — that  is,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  ended  the  war  emergency  period 
during  which  the  railroads  were  run  solely  by  the  Director 
General,  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  of  the  railroad  owners.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  says  that  the  war  emergency 
is  over  and  seeks  now  to  reassume  its  former  control.  The 
Director  General  is,  however,  still  responsible  by  President 
Wilson's  proclamation  for  the  administration  of  the  roads. 
The  controversy  that  has  thus  arisen  is  a  fortunate  one 
if  it  serves  to  call  congressional  attention  to  the  pressing 
need  of  immediate  railroad  legislation.  The  present  situation 
is  unfair  to  all  the  parties  concerned;  the  longer  it  is  al- 
lowed to  drift  I  lie  more  difflcull  will  be  a  solution  of  the; 
tangle.  Undoubtedly  there  [|  not  tune  in  the  few  remaining 
weeks  of  the  present  session  for  Congress  to  come  to  any 
factory  action.  But  for  the  sake  of  th<  railroads,  the 
Shippers  and  the  public  let,  a  Special  session  of  the  new 
CongreM  be  called  without,  delay  to  decide  the  whole  quel 
I  ion  of  the   future  of  the  roads. 
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without  actually  declaring 
being  in  attendance.  The  proceed 
tags  were  marked  with  mudi  dignity 
and  even  solemnity,  and  yet  with  a 
am  informal  spontaneity  in  the  ad- 
dresses which  augured  well  for  the 
sincerity  and  the  sympathetic  comrade- 
ship i>f  the  participants. 

M.  Poincare,  President  of  the  French 
llblic,  made  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  then,  not  being  himself  a  member 
of  the  Congress,  retired.  Mr.  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  of  the  Con- 
gress M.  Clemenceau,  the  French 
Prime  Minister.  This  nomination  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  and  by  Baron 
Sonnino,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister; 
and  the  election  was  made  unanimous 
by  the  Congress.  Afterward  a  vice- 
president  was  chosen  from  each  of  the 
principal  powers,  Mr.  Lansing,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  being  the  American  vice- 
president. 

Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Con- 
gress were  adopted.  These  provide  that 
the  five  chief  belligerents,  America, 
France,  Great  Bi-itain,  Italy  and  Japan, 
shall  take  part  in  all  meetings  and  com- 
missions. The  other  belligerents,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  the  British  Dominions 
and  India,  China,  Cuba,  Greece,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  the  Hedjaz,  Honduras, 
Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Siam,  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  also 
the  non-belligerent  powers  which  sev- 
ered diplomatic  relations  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers:  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay,  shall  take  part  in  all 
meetings  in  which  questions  concern- 
ing them  are  discussed.  Neutral  states 
and  states  in  process  of  formation  may 
have  hearings  at  sittings  devoted  spe- 
cially to  questions  concerning  them, 
provided  that  they  are  thus  invited  by 
the  chief  powers. 

After  some  discussion  in  advance  of 
the  opening,  representatives  of  the 
press  were  admitted,  and  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  except  executive  sessions; 
thus  vindicating  the  President's  princi- 
ple of  "open  covenants  of  peace,  open- 
ly arrived  at." 

f       The     question     of     a 

Program  ot       League  of  Nations  was 

the  Congress      placed   foremost   in    the 

agenda  of  the   congress.   The  state  of 

Russia  was  considered  at  the  session  of 
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D,  at  which  only  the  repre 
of  the  five  chief  powers  v. 
present,   M     Nouleni   the   French   Ann 
>r  lately  returned  from   Russia, 
mony  concerning  it ;  and  the 
ibject  was  taken  up  on  Janu 
21,  with   testimony   by    Mr.   Scavenius, 
Dai     h     M  inister    at     Pel  rograd. 
Three  plans  wen-  under  consideration: 
To  intervene  with   force   for  the  sup 
pression  of  the  Bolsheviki;  to  give  all 
iible  aid  to  the  non-Bolshevist  gov- 
ernments without  Intervention;  and  to 

observe     strict     neutrality     toward     all 
parties.  Finally,  on  January  22,  it  was 

decided,  at  the  instance  of  President 

Wilson,  to  invite  all  four  of  the  rival 
sian  governments,  without  discrim- 
ination, to  cease  fighting  and  to  send 
representatives  to  meet  commissioners 
from  the  Peace  Congress  on  Princes' 
Islands,  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  February 
I ...  then  and  there  to  discuss  frankly 
and  amicably  plans  for  the  pacification 
and  rehabilitation  of  Russia.  This  in- 
vitation was  immediately  issued  and  it 
was  considered  certain  that  it  would 
be  accepted. 

It  was  announced  that  various  inter- 
national  questions    relating   to   the   in- 
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THE    FOUNDATIONS    OF    PEACE 

terests  of  labor  had  been  placed  upon 
the  program  for  discussion,  following 
those  of  responsibility  for  the  war  and 
punishment  for  crimes  committed  dur- 
ing hostilities. 

Meantime  the  German  Government 
is  sending  a  delegation  to  ask  a  hear- 
ing at  the  congress,  comprizing  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  Foreign- 
Minister;  Prince  Lichnowsky,  former- 
ly Ambassador  at  London;  and  Philipp 
Scheidemann  and  Karl  Kautsky,  the 
Socialist  leaders.  They  will  seek  sus- 
pension of  economic  measures  against 
Germany,  and  protest  against  Allied 
demands  beyond  those  exprest  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  peace   proposals. 


The  Opening 

Addresses 


The   add  at    the 

opening    of    th< 
gr<  re  notable  foi 

then-  harmony  and  cordiality  of  tune 
in    ins  extended   address   of   welcome, 
read    from    carefully    prepared    manu- 
Bcript,   lv  tidenl    Poincare  said: 

[f  you  arc  to  remake  the  m;i|i  i.l  I  lie 
WOrM    It    is    III    the    name    of   the    |. envies,    ami 

one  condition   is  thai    you   shall   faithfully 
interpret    their    thoughts    and    respect    the 
rights  of  nations,  ureal   and  small,  to  dls- 
of  them  mil  reconcile  with  this 

the   equally    sacred    right    of   ethnical   and 
religious     minorities     s     formidable     task 
which   science   and   history,   your   two   ad 
risers,   will  contribute  t"  assist   and  facili 

President  Wilson,  in  nominating  M. 
Clemenceau,  in  an  extemporaneous  but 
eloquent  speech,  referred  thus  to  the 
purposes  of  the  eongre 

We    are    trusted    to    do    a    great     Ihiiif,'.    to 

do  it  iii  the  highest  spirit  of  friendship  and 
accommodation,  and  to  <l<>  it  as  promptly 

BS  possible  in  order  that  the  hearts  of  men 
may  have  fear  lifted  from  them  ami  that 
they  may  return  to  those  purposes  of  life 
which  will  bring  them  happiness  and  con 

lenlment    ami    prosperity. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  seconding  the 
nomination  reemphasized  the  same 
thought: 

The  world  is  thirsting  and  hungering  for 

peace.  There  are  millions  of  people  who 
want  to  get  hack  to  the  world  work  of 
peace.  And  the  fact  that  M.  ( 'lemcnccail 
is  in  the  chair  will  be  proof  that  they  will 
get     there    without    any    delays    which    are 

due  to  anything  except  the  difficulties  which 

are  essential  in  what  we  have  to  perforin. 

Baron  Sonnino,  with  much  fervor, 
exprest  the  same  sentiments,  and  then 
M.  Clemenceau,  in  accepting  the  presi- 
dency, declared: 

All  .  .  -  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
necessity  of  a  closer  and  closer  union 
among  the  nations  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  Great  War  and  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining friends.  For  the  League  of  Nations 
is  here.  It  is  yourself.  It  is  for  you  to  make 
it  live,  and  to  make  it  live  we  must  have  it 
really  in  our  hearts. 

The  British  ?ne  of  th,e  ^resting 
_.  features     of     the     Peace 

Dominions     Congress  is  the  admission 

of  delegates  from  the  British  Domin- 
ions and  India,  separately  from  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  as- 
sumed to  give  to  Canada,  Australia. 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  an  in- 
ternational status  comparable  with 
that  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  and  in 
some  quarter's  it  is  anticipated  that 
these  states  may  place  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
some  subjects. 

Tribulations       Russi\n    J*?*1"  """J 

,  „       .  in  a  chaotic  state,  witn 

ot  Kussia  four     sep.u..lU>     ,,vvorn. 

ments  seeking  recognition  and  with  war 
raging  in  the  western  and  southern  DOT 
der  provinces.  Unity  of  command  for 
the  invading  Allied  forces  in  Siberia 
has  been  effected  under  the  French 
General  .lanin,  who  has  boon  leading 
the      CsechO-SlovakS,      and      the      Omsk 
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Government  is  receiving  increased  pop- 
ular support.  It  was  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 17  that  this  Siberian  army  was 
about  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Al- 
lied army  from  Archangel  at  Ust  Tsil- 
ma,  on  the  Pichora  River. 

The  forces  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment were  reported  on  January  20  to 
have  captured  Kiev  and  to  have  over- 
thrown the  Ukrainian  Government.  The 
next  day  news  came  that  Esthonian 
troops,  aided  by  Finns,  had  routed  the 
Bolshevik  army  at  Narva,  on  the  Petro- 
grad-Reval  railway.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment was  reported  on  January  16 
to  have  taken  over  the  administration 
of  Lithuania,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  that  country,  in  order  to 
give  it  protection  against  the  Bolshev- 
ists; and  on  January  18  it  was  an- 
nounced from  Warsaw  that  the  Bol- 
shevist troops  had  halted  their  advance 
upon  the  Polish  frontier.  As  a  result 
of  these  operations,  Leon  Trotzky,  the 
Bolshevist  Minister  of  War,  who  was 
with  the  troops  and  himself  narrowly 
escaped  capture  at  Narva,  announced 
that  the  Bolshevists  would  probably 
have  to  abandon  Petrograd,  since  they 
were  unable  to  defend  it. 

A  dispatch  from  Kiev  on  January  20 
declared  that  White  Russia  had  pro- 
claimed its  union  with  the  Soviet  Re- 
public of  Russia.  The  White  Russians 
number  about  5,000,000  and  occupy 
eastern  Lithuania,  Minsk  and  Mohilev. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  is  reported  to  be 
endeavoring  to  obtain  recognition  for 
the  Soviet  regime  from  the  Allied 
Powers,  on  the  conditions  that  that 
regime  be  maintained  intact,  that  all 
executions  and  massacres  committed  by 
it  be  condoned,  and  that  its  confiscation 
of  property  and  capital  be  approved 
as  lawful. 

The  Armistice      Allied      and      German 
Extended  commissioners  met   at 

Treves  on  January 
17  and  agreed  upon  an  extension  of 
the  armistice  for  another  month  from 
that  date.  Germany  is  penalized  by 
being  compelled  during  that  month  to 
surrender  68,000  agricultural  machines 
of  various  kinds,  and  to  permit  the  Al- 
lies, if  they  sec  fit,  to  occupy  additional 
lands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
Russian  pr  of  war  are  to  be  sur- 

rendered,   property    stolen     from    in- 
raded  countries  I     to  be  restored,  all 
completed      ibmarinea  arc  to  be  sur- 
dered,  an')  all  unfinished  onei  de 
stroyed,    and    the    German    merchant 
fleet,  is  to  be  placed  at  the  di  po  a]  of 
the    Allien.    Matthias    Erzberger,    the 
oner,  mafic  ;,    fruit- 
or  the  immedia  bag  of 

blockade  and    full   restoration   of 
German  comnu 
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BEHIND    THE    CLOUDS    LIES    RUSSIA 

trian    Emperor    early    in    the    war,    in 
which  he  said: 

My  soul  is  torn  asunder,  but  everything 
must  be  put  to  fire  and  blood.  The  throats 
of  men  and  women,  children  and  the  aged, 
must  be  cut,  and  not  a  tree  nor  a  house 
left  standing. 

With  such  methods  of  terror,  which  alone 
can  strike  so  degenerate  a  people  as  the 
French,  the  war  will  finish  before  two 
months,  while,  if  I  use  humanitarian  meth- 
ods, it  may  prolong  for  years.  Despite  all 
my  repugnance  I  have  had  to  choose  the 
first    system. 

The  report  adds  that  modern  juris- 
prudence does  not  recognize  irrespon- 
sible authority,  not  even  at  the  head  of 
a  state,  but  brings  the  state  itself  down 
to  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  judge. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  it 
concludes,  of  saving  from  the  judge, 
thru  either  national  or  international 
law,  the  man  who  is  "at  the  summit  of 
hierarchy." 
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Some  Relief  Brigadier  General  Smith, 
for  Germany  in,  charge  of  the  civil 
administration  of  the 
sector  of  Germany  occupied  by  our 
troops,  at  and  about  Coblenz,  has  ar- 
ranged, with  the  sanction  of  the  Allies, 
to  permit  German  factories  in  that  dis- 
trict to  sell  goods  in  either  France  or 
Germany,  and  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  coal.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  not  restore  any  of  Germany's  mili- 
tary strength,  but  will  give  France  some 
needed  supplies  and  will  avert  the  dan- 
ger of  disturbances  and  revolts  in  that 
part  of  Germany  bordering  upon 
France. 

The  German     General      elections      for 

ui     *•  «         delegates   to    a   national 
jtiiiections  .  ,. 

constituent      convention 

were  held  thruout  Germany  on  Sunday, 
January  19.  The  39,000,000  voters  were 
divided  among  38  districts,  and  433 
delegates  were  elected,  who  are  to 
meet  in  convention  on  February  10. 
Both  the  ante-election  campaign  and 
election  day  itself  were  marked  with 
some  violence,  and  in  some  places  the 
holding  of  elections  was  rendered  im- 
possible. On  the  whole,  however,  the 
elections  were  orderly,  and  there  was 
polled  a  large  percentage  of  the  votes 
of  21,000,000  women  and  18,000.000 
men.  Each  delegate  was  supposed  to 
represent  approximately  a  population 
of  150,000.  The  elections  were  con- 
ducted on  the  proportionate  system,  as- 
suring minority  representation  of  all 
except  the  smallest  parties. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  a 
practical  victory  for  the  Provisional 
Government  headed  by  Herr  Ebert  by 
a  substantial  plurality  tho  not  a  ma- 
jority vote.  Its  party,  the  "Majority 
Socialists,"  polled  about  44  per  cent  of 
the  votes;  the  Liberals,  or  Democrats, 
20  per  cent;  the  Centrists,  or 
Clericals,  now  joined  by  some 
Protestants  as  a  "Christian  People's 
Party,"  18  per  cent;  the  Con- 
servatives, now  called  the  National 
Party,  7.5  per  cent;  the  Independents, 
or  Radicals,  G.5  per  cent;  and  the 
Junkers,  or  Pan-Germans,  paradoxical- 
ly calling  themselves  the  People's 
Party,  4  per  cent.  Under  the  system 
of  proportional  representation,  the 
strength  of  the  various  party  delega- 
tions in  the  convention  will  approxi- 
mate these  same  percentages.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  Majority  Socialists, 
with  44  per  cent,  and  the  Liberals,  with 
20  per  cent,  will  act  together,  thus 
forming  a  coalition  majority  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of   the  convention. 

Collapse  of  the      The  Spartacan  revolt 

o^^,*ooo««,  :i1'     B<'Hin     and     else- 

Spartacans  , 

whore  in  Germany  re- 
ceived, apparently,  its  death  blow  in 
flic  killing  of  its  chief  leaders,  Karl 
Liehknecht  and    Rosa    Luxemburg,   on 

January     15.    laebkncehl     had    been    nr 

reited   by  the  Government    forces  and 

was    being   conveyed    l<>    prison    when    he 

escape  from  in.-,  guards  ami  was  shol 
Rosa  Luxemburg  also  had  been  arresl 
ed  -""i   ■  a    being  I  a]  en  to  prison  when 
a  mob  bailed  the  ca i  In  which  she  w 
riding,  beat  her  Into  In  lensibility,  shot 
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that   bod]  I   of  what  the 
in     is     hkely     to     he     may     be 

nil  in  a  draft  prepared  by  members 
Government  and  made  public 

OB  January  L'O.  This  draft  provides 
that  Germany  shall  consist  of  its  for- 
mer Constituent  states  and  any  other 
territories  which  under  the  rule  of  self 
determination  wish  to  be  annexed — 
ret'.  loubtlesa  to  the  German  prov- 

inces of  Austria.  The  people  are  to  have 
the  right  to  form  by  division  new  states 
within  the  republic,  of  not  less  than 
two  million  population  each.  There  is 
to  be  a  President,  elected  for  a  single 
term  of  seven  years  by  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote.  War  and 
peace  must  be  made  by  the  Parliament 
and  it  shall  also  have  the  power  of 
ratifying  treaties.  The  Chancellor  and 
other  Cabinet  Ministers  will  be  chosen 
by  the  President  of  the  Parliament  and 
will  be  responsible  at  all  times  to  that 
body. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  scheme  is 
the  political  elimination  of  Prussia  by 
division  into  a  number  of  separate 
states.  Indeed,  all  Germany  is  thus  to 
be  rearranged  into  fifteen  states,  each 
with  a  local  state  government  after  the 
American  plan,  as  follows:  1 — Silesia, 
German  Posen  and  German  Bohemia; 
2 — The  German  parts  of  East  and 
West  Prussia;  3 — Brandenburg,  Pom- 
erania  and  Mecklenburg;  4 — Berlin  and 


...  i  I   i  ony,   ll.ui 
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phalia  and  Lippe;  7    The  Kin. .eland, 
iii       n     Hesse    and     tin-    Grand 
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i -.     Vienna  and   its 
environs, 

■  r  Cabinets       A  ",u   U;illa"  Cabinel 

r.    ,,,  was       announced        on 

v_naugcu 

January    ^0,   ot    which 

Signor  Orlando  remaini  Prime  Mil 
ter  and   Baron  Bonnino  Foreign   Min 
I  oi  the  former  member    re 

tain     their     portfolio-,     but     Signor 

Strlngher,    president    of    tin-     Hank    of 

Italy,  replaces  as  Finance  Minister 
Signor  Nitti,  whose  resignation  led  to 

the    crisis;    General    Caviglia    succeeds 

General  Zupelli  as  Minister  of  War; 
Signor  Facta  replaces  Signor  Sacchi 
as  Minister  of  Justice;  and  there  are 
several  other  changes.  Signor  Villa, 
who  resigned  the  plate  of  Minister  of 
Transport,  was  made  Vice-Premier,  a 
new  office,  which  he  will  hold  during 
the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Signor  Orlando,  in  Paris.  The  new 
Ministers  are  all  understood  to  uphold 
strongly  Italy's  claims  to  the  Dalma- 
tian coast. 

A  Cabinet  crisis  occurred  at  Buda- 
pest, and  a  new  Hungarian  Ministry 
was  announced  on  January  20.  Mr. 
Berinkey,  a  former  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, became  Prime  Minister,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Minister  of  Nationality.  The  So- 
cialists decided  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  and  four  of  them  accept- 
ed Cabinet  places,  including  the  port- 
folios of  War,  of  Interior  and  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  one  Ministry 
without  a  portfolio. 

The  Serbian  Prime  Minister,  Nikola 
P.  Pashitch,  resigned  his  place  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  and  Prince  Regent  Alexander 
asked  Stoyan  Protitch,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  Finance,  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet  for  the  new  Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vtne  kingdom. 


©  Underwood  a  l  ndorwood 

AT  COBLENZ  ON  THE  RHINE 

This   is   one   of   the    first   photographs    to   show    the    American    Army    of    Occupation    crowing    th« 

Rhine   on    its    entrance    into   Coblenz.    The    city    has    been    taken    over    by    the    Americans    as    army 

headquarters   and  the  center   of  Allied   jurisdiction   over   that  sector   of   Germany 
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The  resignation  of  Premier  Malinoff 
and  the  whole  Bulgarian  Cabinet  was 
announced  on  January  20.  That  Min- 
istry had  been  in  office  since  the  armis- 
tice. 

The  Sinn  Fein      Dublin    was    the   scene 
Republic  of  /n     extraordinary 

performance  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  when  the  Sinn  Fein  National 
Assembly  formally  met  at  the  Mansion 
House  and  proclaimed  an  independent 
Irish  Republic,  completely  separated 
from  the  British  Empire.  Among  its 
members  were  about  half  of  those  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons  but  who,  while  accepting 
such  election,  had  refused  to  sit  at 
Westminster.  The  other  half  were  in 
jail  on  charges  or  suspicion  of  sedition. 
A  "Declaration  of  Independence"  was 
read  and  other  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted, all  in  the  ancient  Gaelic  tongue. 
The  meeting  was  orderly  and  dignified 
in  tone,  and  was  not  interfered  with  in 
the  least  by  the  British  authorities  at 
the  neighboring  Dublin  Castle.  It  is  in- 
tended to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Congress  to  ask  for  the  interna- 
tional recognition  of  the  new  republic, 
and  it  is  apparently  expected  that  the 
British  Government  will  acquiesce 
therein,  as  no  preparations  for  the  ex- 
ercize of  force  are  visible. 

Reaction  in     A    reactionary    revolution. 
Portugal       ^or  t^le  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,   was   attempted 
in  Portugal  on  January  20,  which,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  Republican  Go\ 
eminent      quickly     attained      menacing 
proportions.    It    was    led,    in    the    north, 
by  Senhor  Paiva   I'oncoiro.  who  organ 
i/.ed  a  provisional  government   at   0] 
to   and    proclaimed    the    re-establishment 
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of  the  monarchy.  The  former  King, 
Manoel,  who  had  been  living  in  Eng- 
land, is  said  to  have  deprecated  any 
such  attempt,  not  deeming  the  moment 
opportune  for  it.  Nevertheless,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  outbreak  at  Oporto 
he  was  reported  to  be  missing  from  his 
English  home  and  it  was  suspected  that 
he  was  preparing  to  resume  the  throne 
if  the  movement  gathered  sufficient 
strength. 

The  New  Polish      Mr-     Paderewski     on 
~  January    16    reached 

Government  .,, 

an     agreement     with 

General  Pilsudski,  the  Polish  military 
dictator,  for  the  organization  of  a  pro- 
visional cabinet.  It  was  at  first  intend- 
ed that  Mr.  Paderewski  should  be 
Prime  Minister  and  General  Pilsudski 
Foreign  Minister,  but  eventually  the 
former  took  both  those  offices  and  the 
latter  remained  outside  the  cabinet. 
Twelve  other  Ministers  were  appoint- 
ed. It  was  then  announced  that  the  Na- 
tional Parliament,  or  Constituent  As- 
sembly, elected  by  popular  suffrage, 
would  meet  on  February  9,  to  promul- 
gate a  constitution  and  to  appoint  a 
new  and  permanent  Ministry. 

International  -Mr-  Samuel  Gom- 
Labor  Meetings  ?ers  a"u  other  Amer- 
ican  labor  delegates 
reached  England  on  January  17  and 
proceeded  to  Paris  on  January  22. 
Ir  conference  with  British  leaders  they 
agreed  upon  a  plan  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trades  Union  Congress,  to  meet 
simultaneously  with  the  Peace  Con- 
gress but  to  be  entirely  separate  from 
the  International  Socialist  and  Labor 
Conference  already  arranged  for  at 
Berne.  It  is  announced  that  German 
and  Austrian  delegates  will  attend  the 
Berne  meeting,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
son and  other  British  representatives 
will  do;  but  it  is  thought  that  Mr. 
Gompers  and  his  American  colleagues 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Soldier  and 
Citizen  Too 


During  the  war  162,864 
men  in  the  American 
army  have  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — an  impres- 
sive total  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  percentage  of  our  soldiers  were 
already    citizens.    That    this    additional 
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January  16  Karl  Liebknecbi  killed 
;it  Berlin.  Turks  surrender  Medina. 

January    1*  oded    one 

month.  Paderewski  Prime  Minister 
of  Poland. 

January    I       Opening  of   Peace  Con- 
P  Hpartacan  revolt  in 

led. 

January     19    General     elections     for 
'        titttent     Convention, 
Italian  Cabinet 
January    ">     Peace    Coi  msid- 

hi    problem.    Monan 
oil  in   Portugal. 
Januat  y  21     .-  Inn  I'm   Republic  pro 
'l;n"."l    in    Ireland     Bol  berik   K"v 
lenl     of     R  parley 

ttk  tut  powers. 
wy     '  •        ipreme    War    Council 
dertoV*   ,,,  n?nn   commission    to    Po 
land      President     Wilwon 
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Orr  in  Chicapo  Tribune  Harding  in  lltooklyn  Daily  ,.aiU 

"BOLSHEVISM  CANNOT  BE  STOPPED  BY  FORCE,  BUT  IT  CAN  BE  STOPPED  BY  FOOD" 

—PRESIDENT  WILSON 
The  cartoon  at  the  right  paraphrases  President  Wilson's  statement  by  "A   Square  Meal — Poison  to 
Anarchy."    At    the    left    is    another    illustration    of    the    same    idea,    "The    Cure    of    Bolshevism" 


Ships  Borrowed 
and  Returned 


number  is  so  large  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
work  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  con- 
ducted an  intensive  campaign  at  army 
camps  and  cantonments.  From  time  to 
time  examiners  and  judges  held  a  spe- 
cial session  at  each  camp  and  alien 
soldiers  were  naturalized  by  the  hun- 
dreds. The  naturalization  regulations 
were  somewhat  relaxed  in  favor  of  men 
in  the  army  and  it  was  held  that  a 
soldier's  enlistment  was  equivalent  to 
taking  out  his  first  naturalization 
papers. 

Three  million  tons 
of  German  shipping 
now  in  German  ports 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Allies  and 
America  to  be  used  to  transport  food 
to  Europe  and  to  carry  home  American 
and  Australian  soldiers.  The  arrange- 
ment whereby  these  ships  are  taken 
was  made  at  a  conference  in  Treves, 
conducted  by  Chairman  Hurley  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  use 
of  the  ships  is  to  continue  at  least  dur- 
ing the  armistice  period.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  further  arrangement  may  be 
made.  Germany  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
ships  at  the  average  current  rate  and 
she  must  spend  this  payment  for  the 
food  supplies  to  be  brought  her  in  the 
borrowed  ships. 

Most  of  the  three  million  tonnage  i.-! 
in  cargo  ships;  the  700,000  tons  of  pas- 
ships  will  be  divided  evenly  be- 
tween British  and  American  troops. 
Among  those  coming  to  America  is  the 
"Imperator,"  the  largest  liner  in  the 
world. 

Aside    from    its    practical    value    this 

hipping   conference    is   significant   as 
the    first    economic    agreement    to    be 
made  with  Germany. 
The  Dutch  ships  requisitioned  by  the 

Shipping     Board     for     war     emergency 

operation,  with  the  exception  of  tho  i 
engaged    In    Government    service,    are 

now  to   lie   turned    hack   to  their  own*  - 
as    fast    as    they    become    available    in 

A  mei  lean  porta, 
'i  tic    United   States   Shipping   Board 
innounced  the  release  of  all 
Ann  riean  owned  steamships  from  requi- 
sition charter,  excepting  those   In   the 


service  of  the  War  Department  or  em- 
ployed in  other  Government  service.  In 
the  case  of  these  the  owners  are  given 
privilege  to  obtain  from  the  Shipping 
Board  steamships  of  equal  tonnage, 
which  they  will  be  permitted  to  operate 
on  their  own  account. 


What  Are  Our 
Ships  Worth? 


Chairman  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  has  pro- 
posed a  post-war  program  for  ship- 
building that  contains  the  startling  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  "write 
off"  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation's  ships,  includ- 
ing those  now  under  construction,  in 
order  to  bring  their  fixed  charge  to  a 
competitive  basis  with  other  ships. 
Since  the  total  cost  of  our  war  pro- 
gram of  shipbuilding  is  about  $3,800,- 
000,000,  this  would  mean  a  direct  loss 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  spent 
presumably  to  obtain  speed  in  building 
ships.  The  Shipping  Board  substanti- 
ates its  proposal  with  an  explanation 
of  the  economic  situation  and  argues 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  United 
States  fleet  in  a  fair  position  to  com- 
pete with  ships  of  other  nations. 

inasmuch  as  6ne  of  t ho  very  important 
factors  in  ship  operating  costs  is  that  part 
of  the  overhead  cost  represented  by  inter- 
est and  depreciation,  it  is  recognized  that 
a  readjustment  of  ship  values  should  be 
made.  It  is  also  evident  that  sound  com- 
mercial practise  and  proper  accounting 
methods   require  s   reduction   in   values  j» t 

which    ships    already    built    a'nd    now    build 

Ing   under   war   conditions   are   carried.    It 

is    estimated     from     the    Bgures    so     far    Ob 

tained  thai  the  proposed  write-off  of  from 
30  to    lo  per  cenl    would  lie  the  minimum 

amount  properly  chargeable  to  the  cost  ol 
the    war. 

The  operating  cost  of  the  United  States 
Government  owned  ships  is  necessarily  high 
because  of  the  high  construction  cost  due 
to  the  war.  The  question  of  future  rates, 

therefore,  makes  necessary  fl  readjustment 
of  the  values  at  which  American  shipping 
is    carried.    The    proposed    rediiclion     should 

put    American    ■hipping    on    an    adequate 

post  war  footing,  both  as  to  values  and  cost 
Of     Operation.     Similar     methods,     it      seems. 

might    well   be  applied   to  a   reduction    In 
hinyard  values. 
The    proposed    new    valuation    of    ships 

would    put    the    United    Slates,    in    BO   far   us 

the  present  Government  owned  ships  pur 
.  ha  c.i   or   built    during   the   war  are  con 

cerned,  in  a  posilion  to  name  rales  in  com 
petition    witli    Kiich    rates    as    may    DS   offered 
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paid  for  at  about 
a  dollar  an  hour. 

program  oi  Government 

ci  Html   oi  the   merchant   marine   hai 
been  advanced  by  one  official  oi  the 

r-'m  I  leel    Corporation   as  the 

>>nly  solution  oi  our  problem  oi  ship- 
building and  operation  now.  He  points 
out  that  the  cost  oi  the  fleet  is  so  large 
that  it  eould  probably  not  be  dispo 
of  even  at  half  its  cost  Buyers  are 
skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  operat- 
ing ships  profitably  under  American 
iatry  and  fearful  of  going  into  new 
enterprises  in  view  of  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion to  be  faced.  Another  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  their  sale  is  the  necessity 
of  making  sure  that  the  ships  do  not 
pass  to  foreign  control.  The  best  way 
to  insure  this  is  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  the  title  to  them. 

A  New  Angle  of  The  Interstate  Corn- 
Railroad  Control  mer^e  Commission 
has  come  to  the 
front  in  the  recent  progress  of  the  rail- 
road problem.  It  announced  on  January 
20  its  authority  to  determine  railroad 
rates  of  shipment  and  to  revise  rates 
fixed  by  the  Director  General,  thus  re- 
assuming  the  old  power  taken  from  it 
by  the  war  emergency  Federal  control. 
This  assertion  of  its  authority  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
came  as  the  result  of  decision  on  a 
case  brought  against  Federal  controlled 
railroads  and  against  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads  by  eleven  corporations 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  forest  products  in  the  Humboldt 
Bay  district  of  California.  The  cor- 
porations   charged    that    unreasonable 
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rates  were  demanded  of  them  by  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  that  according  to  the  Direc- 
tor General's  plan  natural  modification 
by  competition  was  forbidden.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  sup- 
ported the  lumber  companies'  claim 
and  ordered  the  defendant  railroads 

to  cease  and  desist  on  or  before  May  1  f>, 
L919,  and  thereafter  from  publishing,  de- 
manding, or  collecting  their  present  lumber 
rates  as  covered  by  the  decision. 

The  importance  of  the  case  lies  in  the 
general  principles  it  has  brought  out 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's assertion  of  authority,  by  its 
somewhat  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
the  Director  General's  regime,  and  by 
its  decision  that  for  legal  and  business 
purposes  the  war  is  now  in  effect  ended. 

A  measure  giving  practically  com- 
plete control  of  the  railroads  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  was  in- 
troduced on  January  21  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  proposes  that  the  authority  of 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 


be  greatly  extended,  with  power  to  reg- 
ulate railroad  security  issues,  new  con- 
struction or  extensions,  train  service 
and  operation  and  to  require  pooling, 
interchange  of  equipment,  terminals 
and  other  facilities.  The  commission 
under  the  bill  also  would  have  authority 
to  fix  minimum  rates  and  to  make  in- 
vestigations upon   its  own  motion. 


The  States 
vs.  Mr.  Burleson 


©International  t  Urn 


CALIFORNIA'S   FIRST   ASSEMBLYWOMEN 
For   the    first   time    in    its    history   California   has    women    members    in   the   state   assembly:    the   four 
women    here   photographed    just    after  taking   the   oath   of   office   at   Sacramento.    Mrs     Grace    Dorrls 
is  at  the  extreme  left,  next   Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes.  Mrs.   Anna   L.   Saylor,  and  Miss   E,   B.    Broughton 


Eighteen  states  have 
appealed  to  the 
courts  in  protest 
against  putting  into  operation  the  new 
telephone  toll  rates  announced  by 
Postmaster  General  Burleson  last  De- 
cember, to  take  effect  January  21. 
The  new  rates,  according  to  the  Post- 
master General's  statement,  reduce 
telephone  toll  charges.  They  establish 
a  basic  charge  of  6%  mills  a  mile  (air- 
line mileage),  and  discriminate  be- 
tween station  to  station  calls,  person 
to  person  calls,  and  calls  which  require 
messenger  service,  with  additional 
charges  made  on  a  basis  of  service. 
The  rates  are  decreased  for  night  calls. 
According  to  the  protesting  states  the 
general  effect  of  the  new  rates  is  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  toll 
charges.  The  Ohio  Utilities  Commis- 
sion presented  the  objection  succinct- 
ly in  a  report  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing clauses: 

The  rates,  tolls  and  charges  carried  in 
tlie  schedule  are  so  greatly  in  excess  of 
charges  now  being  collected  for  similar 
service  as  to  be  injurious  to  business  or 
interests  of  the  public  and  ought  not  to  be 
established    without    a    showing    that    same 

are  necessary. 

Bates,  lolls  and  charges  do  not  appear 
to  be  based  upon  any  investigation  or  data. 
but    appear    to    be    arbitrary    and    imposed 

for  the  purpose  oi  creating  a  uniform  stand 
ard  of  rates  thruout  the  United  St* 
Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts 

made    objection     from     another    view 

point,  that  of  the  state's  rights: 
I  see  m>  reason  why  any  of  the  states 

should    sin  render     its    rate    making     rowers 

to   the   Federal    Government,    in    times   of 
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war  emergencies  may  arise  making  it  ad- 
visable not  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution, 
but  at  the  present  time  1  feel  that  the 
state's  interests  should  be  fully  protected. 

Public  service  schedules  show  that 
the  average  increase  in  toll  charges  by 
the  new  rates  would  be  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  and  that  in  some  instances 
the  increase  would  be  200  per  cent.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  Texas  is  the  only 
state  actually  to  benefit  by  the  new 
rates. 

William  H.  Lamar,  .solicitor  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  has  issued  a 
statement  that 

The  Postmaster  General  is  clothed  with 
ample  authority  to  fix  the  rates,  and  that 
his  action  in  that  respect  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  an  order  of  a  state  commission. 

The  state  commission  have  asked 
to  have  a  resolution  proposed  in  Con- 
gress returning  the  telephone  proper- 
ties to  private  ownership. 


Another 
New  York  Strike 


The  signs  of  the 
times  seem  to  be 
chiefly  strikes  just 
now  in  New  York  City.  Last  week  it 
was  a  general  tie-up  of  the  harbor  and 
the  docks;  this  week  it  is  the  walkout 
of  35,000  workers  who  make  women's 
waists  and  dresses. 

The  garment  workers'  strike,  which 
is  so  far  an  orderly  one,  affects  approx- 
imately a  thousand  shops.  It  has  been 
long  threatened  and  is  based  on  the 
manufacturers'  refusal  to  grant  the 
workers  a  forty-four  hour  week,  in  or- 
der to  make  employment  continuous 
instead  of  seasonal,  and  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent  in  wages  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  The  chief  point 
of  contention  seems  to  be,  however, 
not  so  much  these  demands  as  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  union.  "We  will  resist  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability  the  union's  at- 
tempt to  enslave  us"  is  the  employers' 
statement.  The  union,  on  the  other 
hand,  announces  that  the  .strike  is  sup- 
ported by  a  previous  popular  vote  of 
the  workers. 

Some  years  ago  the  garment  work- 
ers   used    to  form    the    storm    center 
of  continual  industrial  trouble-  in  New 
York.  The  famous  "protocol  of  peace," 
drawn  up  in   1913,  provided  a  solution 
of  the  disturbances  that  proved   satis- 
factory to  both  sides  and  that  by  fre- 
quent renewals  kept  peace  in  the  gar- 
ment    industry    until     it    ran    out    in 
December,   1918.  At  that  time  the  em- 
vers  and  workers  failed  to  agree  on 
the    principle    of    distribution    of    work 
tfarilOUt  the   ye-ir  and   of   the    privilege 
discharge    worker-     for    any    cause 
save  union  activity.  The  workers  main- 
n  that  if  the  employer  is  allowed  to 
employee!     for     anything     but, 
olatt    ineffli  or    the    like,    then 

he  can  punish  shop  n|u'  entativei  of 

the  erf    who     do     not,     follow     the 

'•  lead   in  <1 

-  «-dinK  T  n "  appropriation  of 
the  World      M00,000,000 

I  OOd     Administrator     HOO 
f:>mir,e     in     hurope    end 

paeeed    by    the 

•    of 

•I  chiefly  i.  .led 


appeal  from  President  Wilson  in  which 
he  said: 

Food  relief  is  now  the  key  to  the  whole 
European  situation  and  to  the  solutions  of 
peace  :  Bolshevism  is  steadily  advancing 
westward,  is  poisoning  Germany,  It  cannot 
be  stopped  by  force,  but  it  can  be  stopped 
by  food,  and  all  the  leaders  with  whom  I 
am  in  conference  agree  that  concerted  ac- 
tion in  this  matter  is  of  immediate  and 
vital  importance.     .     .     . 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  find  definite 
powers  with  whom  to  conclude  peace  un- 
less this  means  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
anarchism  be  employed. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  it  met  more  opposi- 
tion, both  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
put  too  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  (an 
additional  dollar  per  capita)  and  be- 
cause some  Senators  objected  to  Mr. 
Hoover  as  the  distributing  agent. 
Senators  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Borah  of  Idaho 
and  Kenyon  of  Iowa  all  scored  Mr. 
Hoover  as  incompetent  to  handle  the 
economic  situation  involved  or  as  in- 
tending to  use  the  $100,000,000  in 
such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  business 
of  the  packers'  trusts.  In  spite  of  op- 
position it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  bill  will  be  carried. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Lodge  was  adopted  adding  Austria, 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  Germany  as 
countries  which  are  prohibited  from 
sharing  in  the  distribution  of  the 
funds.  This  in  no  way  prevents  relief 


from  being  given  to  the  peoples  of  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  etc.,  under  enemy  gov- 
ernments. 

B      ..    .         .  All  strikes  in  Argen- 

South  America        . .  .   . ,  ,. 

tine,  except  those  af- 

QuietsDown  fecting  work  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires,  were  called  off 
by  a  conference  of  labor  leaders  on 
January  16.  President  Irigoyen  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  promised  to 
further  as  far  as  is  possible  the  de- 
mands of  the  workmen,  including  sub- 
stantial wage  increases.  Reserve  troops 
called  out  to  suppress  the  strike  were 
kept  on  patrol  duty  for  some  days  after 
the  official  announcement  of  the  end 
of  the  strike. 

In  Buenos  Aires  a  considerable  com- 
mercial loss  is  feared  from  the  con- 
tinued strike  of  the  harbor  workers. 
Eleven  British  steamers  waiting  cargo 
announced  on  January  20  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  put  out  if  the  strike 
were  not  settled  at  once.  The  South 
American  shippers  see  in  the  strike  a 
menace  to  their  future  commercial  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain. 

The  Peruvian  Government  dealt  less 
gently  than  Argentine  in  its  handling 
of  the  strikes.  Troops  had  the  situation 
more  or  less  under  control  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  the  Government 
announced  on  January  16  that  the  la- 
bor leaders  had  agreed  to  a  settlement 
on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day  with 
no  increase  in  wages. 


/■',„/  /  ..  ,. . 
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All  Handley  Page  biplane*  not  needed  by  the  army,  and  hundred*  Of  complete  nets  of  parts,  are  being  given  to  the  I'ost  Office  Department 

THE  FUTURE  OF  FLYING 


.1//       Woodhou$e    U     one    of    the    Gov- 
ernors   of    the   Aero    Club   of  America, 
editor  of  "Flying,"  and  author  of  "The 
0  Ulne   Book,"  and  of  textbooks  of 

aeronautics,    both    military    and    nu 
tie     gives     in     the     following     article 
suggestions   far   the   use   of  aeroplanes 
and    motors    released    from    tvar    work 

WHAT  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  10,000  aeroplanes 
and  the  20,000  Liberty  mo- 
tors on  hand? 

What  are  the  25,000  United  States 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  aviators  go- 
ing to  do? 

How  are  we  going  to  use  the  aero- 
nautic equipment  on  which  the  country 
invested  about  $1,500,000,000? 

Immediately  on  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  orders  for  military  aero- 
planes and  motors  were  canceled  and 
during  the  month  of  December  a  num- 
ber of  army  aviation  fields  were  closed 
down.  Not  less  than  ten  thousand  army 
aviators  have  already  left  the  army 
or  resigned. 

The  Post  Office  can  easily  use  5000 
planes  and  10,000  motors  to  establish 
a  country  wide  aerial  mail  service. 

The  stupendous  record  of  the  aerial 
mail  service  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  which-  has  operated  for 
months,  has  created  country  wide  de- 
mand for  such  service.  The  aviators 
have  started  daily  on  schedule  time, 
rain  or  shine,  and  have  reduced  the 
time  required  to  carry  letters  between 
these  two  cities  to  two  hours. 

The  employment  of  high  powered  De 
Haviland  military  aeroplanes  to  start 
the  New  York  to  Chicago  aerial  mail 
route  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
service  has  been  postponed  until  some 
of  the  twin-motored  Handley-Page  bi- 
planes can  be  assembled  and  put  into 
use. 

For  cross  country  flying,  to  insure 
complete  success  it  is  necessary  to  have 
two  motors,  one  always  running  in 
case  the  other  stops,  and  to  permit  the 
running  of  the  motors  throttled,  in- 
creasing thereby  the  life  of  the  motors. 

That  single  motored  aeroplanes  can 
be  relied  on  for  distance  flights  has 
been  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  aeroplanes  used 
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in  the  war  were  single-motored.  But 
twin-motored  and  multi-motored  aero- 
planes are  better  and  safer  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  a  success  of 
commercial  aerial  transportation. 

When  the  war  started  the  life  of  an 
aeroplane  motor  was  supposed  to  be  not 
much  over  fifty  hours,  and  an  aeroplane 
that  had  had  one  hundred  hours  in  the 
air  was  supposed  to  be  unsafe.  But  as 
the  importance  of  the  aeroplane  in  the 
war  was  demonstrated,  and  the  war- 
ring nations  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
and  employed  the  best  in  engineering 
talent,  the  construction  of  aeroplanes 
and  motors  was  greatly  improved,  and 
now  aeroplanes  are  being  constructed 
with  such  a  high  factor  of  safety  that 
if  equipt  with  two  motors  and  run 
throttled  down,  the  life  of  the  aero- 
plane runs  up  into  thousands  of  hours 
and  the  life  of  the  motor  is  almost  in- 
definite. With  proper  attention  and 
overhauling  every  one  hundred  hours 
of  flying,  the  aeroplane  and  the  motor 
can  be  run  indefinitely. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  mili- 
tary aeroplanes  can  be  utilized  easily 
for  peaceful  purposes,  where  fuel  con- 
sumption becomes  an  important  factor. 

There  is  little  use  in  the  commercial 
field  for  a  military  De  Haviland  bi- 
plane equipt  with  a  400  horse  power 
motor  which  consumes  about  twenty 
gallons  of  gasoline  an  hour  and  is  only 
adapted  to  transport  two  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  large  Curtiss  flying 
boats,  the  twin-motored  Handley-Page 
biplanes  and  the  three-motored  Ca- 
proni  triplanes  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  commercial  purposes. 

The  navy  has  about  500  large  flying 
boats  equipt  with  two  or  three  Liberty 
motors.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  navy  can  spare  any  of  them  be- 
cause hundreds  of  these  seaplanes  are 
required  to  keep  the  naval  aviators  in 
training  and  whatever  may  not  be  re- 
quired for  naval  purposes  can  be  used 
by  the  Coast  Guard  and  Life  Saving 
Service. 

The  United  States  Army  has  more 
than  300  complete  sets  of  parts  for 
Handley-Page  biplanes  and  is  turning 
over  whatever  it  does  not  need  to  the 


Post  Office.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  made  in  the  National  De- 
fense Act  of  1918,  which  provides  that 
military  aeroplanes  and  equipment 
which  cannot  be  used  by  the  army  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  for 
use  in  the  transportation  of  mail. 

The  aeroplane  cuts  down  the  time 
required  to  carry  mail  to  a  fraction  of 
the  time  required  by  other  methods. 
The  pathfinding  trips  made  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  showed  that 
mail  can  be  carried  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  in  seven  hours,  which  is 
seventeen  hours  less  than  is  required 
at  present  by  rail.  The  employment  of 
twin-motored  aeroplanes  means  that 
letters  mailed  in  the  evening  in  New 
York  will  be  delivered  in  Chicago  the 
following  morning! 

The  army  has  about  20,000  Liberty 
motors  on  hand.  These  motors  are  be- 
ing stored  away  for  future  use.  The 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  aerial 
mail  announced  by  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  in  his  annual  report  show 
that  the  Post  Office  could  use  one-half 
of  them  during  the  coming  year.  Post- 
master Burleson's  program  directs, 
first,  the  establishment  of  an  aerial 
mail  service  connecting  the  principal 
commercial  centers  of  the  country  by 
a  system  of  trunk  lines  and  feeders, 
and,  secondly,  connecting  this  country 
with  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  and 
South  Ameria.  The  trunk  lines  and 
feeders  decided  on  under  this  program 
are: 

1.  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  with 
feeders  from,  a,  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City ;  b,  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis;  c,  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh. 

2.  Boston  to  Key  West,  with  feeders 
from,  a,  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh ;  b, 
Washington  to  Cincinnati ;  c,  Atlauta  to 
New  Orleans. 

3.  Key   West,   via    Havana,    to   Panama 

4.  Key  West,  via  the  West  Indies,  to 
South  America. 

On  this  program  Postmaster  Burle- 
son reports  progress  as  follows: 

(1)     Boston    to    Key    West    Of    tins 
route  the  Washington-New  York  ,i 
sion   has   been   operated    sine*    May    1  > 
and  is  functioning  perfectly. 

The  Boston-New  York  division  has 
been    tentatively    laid    out    and    will    be 
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established  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  War  Department,  its  operation 
will  not  conflict  with  the  war  needs  of 
the  country. 

The  Washington-Atlanta  and  At- 
lanta-Key West  routes  are  now  being 
worked  out  with  a  view  to  their  imme- 
diate establishment  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

(2)  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Of 
this  route  the  division  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  has  been  carefully  worked 
out.  The  War 
Depart  ment, 
under  act  of 
Congress  of  July 
2,  1918,  has  re- 
leased to  the 
Post  Office  De- 
partment, for  the 
use  of  this  divis- 
ion, aeroplanes  of 
650  pounds'  mail 
carrying  capacity 
which  a  re  no 
longer  suitable 
for  war  needs. 
The  hangars 
have  been  or- 
dered, landing 
fields  obtained, 
and  the  route  has 
been  ordered  es- 
tablished before 
the  close  of  the 
present  year.  In 
a  series  of  aero- 
plane flights  by 
the     Post     Office 


and  Cleveland  will  be  cut  to  3  hours  45 
minutes,  and  between  New  York  and 
Cleveland  to  5  hours  15  minutes.  Mail 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  be  ad- 
vanced from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  West  and  Southwest  by 
this  new  service.  The  feeder  routes 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  trunk  line  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  will  be  worked  out  dur- 
ing  the   ensuing   year   with    a   view   to 


(c)  International  film 

Curtiss  planes,  here 


seen  in  formation,  are  one  of  the  types  easily  adapted  to  commerce 


Department,  early  in  September,  the 
route  was  carefully  charted  for  emer- 
gency and  regular  landing  fields.  In 
this  work  one  aeroplane  made  a  rec- 
ord flight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
in  less  than  fourteen  hours,  includ- 
ing all  stops  en  route.  The  flights 
were  made  thru  storm  and  heavy 
rains  over  parts  of  the  route.  The 
reconnaissance  developed  that  it  will 
be  feasible  to  maintain  a  daily  nine- 
hour  schedule  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  as  compared  with  the 
twenty-one  hour  schedule  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited.  The  New  York- 
Chicago  schedule  for  the  present  will 
call  for  departing  from  New  York  at 
f'j  a.  m.  and  arriving  at  Chicago  about 
•';  p.  m.,  thus  connecting  with  all  city 
del.  The  principal  mail  stop  will 

be  Cleveland.  The  time  between  Chicago 


their    immediate    inauguration    at    the 
close  of  the  war. 

(3)  Key  West  to  Panama,  and 

(4)  Key  West  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  Negotiations  look- 
ing to  the  conclusion  of  special  aerial 
mail  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  countries  in- 
volved for  the  establishment  of  there 
routes  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
and  South  America  are  now  in  prog- 
ress. It  is  realized  that  these  oversea 
routes  will  require  the  most  powerful 
aeroplanes  with  wireless  installation 
and  special  construction  to  make  them 
safe  over  the  seas,  but  the  enormous 
commercial  advantage  that  will  result 
by  materially  reducing  the  time  be- 
tween this  country  and  Central  and 
South  America  will  justify  the  expendi- 
ture that  such  a  service  will  entail. 


It  is  a  stupendous  plan  which  opens 
the  great  airways  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  Canada. 

Over  3000  Army  planes  and  motors 
are  to  be  sold.  Sealed  proposals  in  du- 
plicate, for  the  property  scheduled  be- 
low, will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
the  Salvage  Branch,  Supply  Section,  Of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  Military  Aero- 
nautics, Washington,  D.  C.  The  prop- 
erty to  be  sold  is : 

(1)  One  thousand  aeroplanes,  Stand- 
ard J.  1,  manu- 
factured by  the 
Standard  Air- 
craft Corpora- 
tion ;  two-seated 
biplane  with  Cur- 
tiss OX5-90  H.  P. 
motor,  located  at 
the  Aviation 
General  Supply 
Depot,  Houston, 
Texas. 

(2)  Two  hun- 
dred aeroplanes, 
as  No.  1,  with 
Hispano  -  Suiza 
150  H.  P.  motor, 
located  as  above. 

(3)  Two  hun- 
dred aeroplanes, 
as  No.  1,  without 
motor,  located  as 
above. 

(4)  Ten  aero- 
planes, L.  W.  F.; 
two-seated  bi- 
plane with  Thom- 


as 135  H.  P.  motor,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(5)  Two  thousand  motors,  four  cylin- 
der, A  7  A.,  manufactured  by  Hall- 
Scott  Motor  Car  Company,  Berkeley, 
California,  located  at  Aviation  General 
Supply  Depot,  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  tnained 
about  25,000  aviators.  According  to  the 
"peace"  programs  announced,  less  than 
5000  aviators  will  be  maintained  in  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
bined. The  tentative  plans  announced 
show  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut  down 
the  Army  Air  Service  to  500  aviators 
and  the  Navy  Air  Service  to  350  avia- 
tors. About  10  per  cent  of  them  can  be 
used  by  the  Post  Office  during  the  com- 
ing year  and  10  per  cent  more  for  aerial 
transportation  lines,  piloting  aircraft 
for  travel,  civic  and  scientific  purposes, 
sport  and   pleasure. 
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/  he  German  fleet  on  iti  "'iii  in  turrondei  to  tin    llliet,  photographed  from  one  oj  the  linhxli  vessels 


WHAT  is  to  be  done  with  the 
■urrendered  German  fleet,  it 
ms  must  await  the  de- 
cision of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. In  the  meantime  any  generally 
approved  proposition  is  wanting.  The 
question  hinges  chiefly  upon  the  dia> 
position  of  the  ten  battleships  and  six 
battle  cruisers  which  prima  facie  are 
formidable  enough  to  constitute  a  ma- 
terial addition  to  any.  established  fight- 
ing force.  In  fact,  their  number  happens 
to  coincide  with  that  specified  by  Sec- 
retary Daniels  as  the  desired  increase 
of  capital  ships  in  our  own  Navy  dur- 
ing the  coming  three  years. 

If  these  important  ships  are  to  be 
regarded  as  prizes  of  the  associated 
national  fleets  which  jointly  compelled 
their  surrender,  then  it  seems  to  follow 
that  they  should  be  apportioned  among 
the  captors.  The  difficulty  arises  in  find- 
ing a  basis  for  the  apportionment.  If 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  several 
navies  is  solely  to  govern,  then  Great 
Britain  would  receive  greatly  the  lion's 
share.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  na- 
tion should  claim  that  its  proportion 
should  depend  upon  the  ratio  which  its 
ships  in  actual  war  service  in  the 
North  Sea  bears  to  its  entire  naval 
force,  another  result  might  be  reached; 
or  if  again  it  should  be  argued  that 
the  division  should  be  determined  by 
the  importance  of  the  particular  naval 
achievements  of  any  one  nation  during 
the  war  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  nations  interested,  the  problem 
would  be  further  complicated,  and  one 
might  discover  the  Italians,  because  of 
their  brilliantly  successful  and  spec- 
tacular work  in  the  Adriatic,  maintain- 
ing that  a  much  greater  share  should 
be  accorded  them  than,  for  example, 
to  the  French.  Battleships  are  not  ex- 
actly products  saleable  in  the  open 
market.  Most  people  don't  want  them. 
A  general  auction  of  a  fleet  is  also 
hardly  conceivable,  nor  would  there 
probably  be  any  way  of  fixing  upset 
valuations  of  the  units,  because  no  one 
knows  at  any  particular  instant  of  its 
history  what  a  bargain-counter  price 
for  a  battleship  really  would  be;  it  de- 
pends so  much  on  one's  necessities,  not 
to  say  emergencies,  of  the  moment. 
Greece,  five  years  ago,  wanted  our 
"Irliho"  and  "Mississippi" — good  ships 
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for  the  times — and  we  let  her  have 
them  at  fairly  remunerative  price,  sub- 
sequently putting  the  money  into  some- 
thing big  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  use  up,  not  two,  but  four  similar 
vessels  in  case  of  actual  combat;  but 
that  did  not  establish  a  "quotation"  of 
battleship  values  which  would  influence 
any  prudent  investor  in  like  commodi- 
ties. Besides,  no  matter  how  any  pur- 
chaser acquired  battleship  property,  it 
would  alter  the  relation  of  his  naval 
force  to  that  of  other  holders,  and  where 
naval  forces  are  determined  on  sliding 
scales  there  might  be  troublesome  and 
expensive  readjustments  needed  all 
along  the  line. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  country  was 
somewhat  surprized  by  a  report  which 
attributed  to  our  representatives 
abroad  the  opinion  that  the  Gordian 
knot  should  be  cut  by  towing  all  the 
German  vessels  to  sea  and  sinking  them. 
This  was  afterward  officially  denied, 
but  not  until  it  had  been  vigorously 
denounced  as  a  wicked  waste  of  good 
material  which  it  certainly  should  be 
possible  to  turn  to  some  profitable  ac- 
count. More  recently  the  same  conclu- 
sion has  been  reaffirmed  by  one  of  the 
rear  admirals  of  our  fleet,  and  in  sup- 
port thereof  a  variety  of  reasons  have 
been  presented.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  differences  in  armament  and  con- 
struction between  the  German  ships  and 
those  of  the  Allied  Powers  prevent 
proper  coordination;  that  their  upkeep 
even  in  idleness  is  very  expensive;  that 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  commer- 
cial uses  and  cannot  be  altered  econom- 
ically; that  they  are  more  or  less  de- 
teriorated by  their  long  stay  in  harbors; 
that  many  of  them  have  been  stripped 
of  metals  utilized  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  U-boats;  that  even  to  break 
them  up  would  not  pay  because  of  the 
expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  rework- 
ing the  material;  that  their  prime  cost 
is  no  criterion  of  value  as  material 
only,  since  the  greater  part  of  that  cost 
represents  labor;  and  that  most  of  them 
are  virtually  obsolete  and  ineffective  as 
compared  with  the  battleships  of  re- 
cent construction  and  those  which  al- 
ready enter  into  pi*esent  naval  pro- 
grams. 

The  last  reason  is  impressive.  There 
are  only  two  of  the  German  battleships 


and  one  battle  cruiser  which  appear  to 
have  been  completed  during  the  war. 
The  others  are  distributed  over  the 
years  back  to  1909.  Ten  years  is  a  long 
time  in  the  life  of  a  battleship  and  at 
twenty  she  is  a  Methuselah  so  far  as 
her  effective  power  goes.  We  thought 
our  "Oregon"  pretty  near  the  ultima 
thule  of  offensive  strength  in  1898 — 
for  did  she  not  throw  a  weight  of  steel 
of  5660  pounds  at  a  single  broadside? 
The  "Pennsylvania,"  flagship  of  the 
fleet  just  welcomed  home,  throws  17,508 
pounds;  and  the  ships  which  we  expect 
to  have  within  a  year  or  two  will  throw 
25,200  pounds,  and  nobody  knows  what 
else  is  under  the  horizon.  And  as  for 
size  and  speed  the  "Oregon"  and  her 
sisters,  the  "Indiana"  and  the  "Massa- 
chusetts," are  each  348  feet  long  and 
can  make  sixteen  knots  per  hour.  But  the 
British  battle  cruiser,  the  "Hood,"  now 
nearing  completion,  is  894  feet  long  and 
is  expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  forty 
miles  an  hour.  She  is  to  have  15-inch 
guns.  Our  "Mississippi"  and  "New  Mex- 
ico" have  14-inch,  but  the  ships  to  come 
are  to  go  the  "Hood"  one  better  with 
16-inch.  The  projectile  of  a  14-inch  gun 
weighs  1400,  and  of  a  16-inch,  2100 
pounds.  It  is  getting  a  little  difficult  to 
produce  warships  which  are  not  obso- 
lete before  they  are  launched. 

All  of  this  being  so,  it  is  not  unnat- 
ural to  ask  why  the  present  joint  own- 
ers of  the  German  vessels  should  bother 
themselves  with  questions  of  relative 
shares  in  property  inherently  of  so 
little  apparent  value.  What  difference, 
so  far  as  the  result  goes,  whether  they 
died  gloriously  in  battle  or  now  at  the 
hands  of  executioners? 

Nevertheless  no  one  wants  them  ex- 
ecuted— even  apart  from  the  alleged 
extravagance  of  the  pi'oceeding.  It 
smacks  of  hanging  prisoners  of  war. 
Austrian  fashion.  There  they  lie  in  the 
strange  harbors  just  as  able  to  fight 
wind  and  wave  as  ever  they  were.  Of 
course  it  is  the  merest  sentimentality. 
but  every  sailor  will  personify  them  a- 
he  always  does  a  ship,  and  wish  them 
some  better  end.  And  this  leads  to  I 
suggestion: 

When  armor  came  into  use  upon  w.i 
vessels  the  proving  ground  tests,  which 

determined   its   resistance  to   penetre 

tion  and  im-       [Continued  OH   jv>'. 
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FRANCE  IS  SORRY  TO  SEE 
THE  DOUGHBOYS  GO 

Not  only  on  the  battlefield  have  Hie  American 
k  soldiers  done   real  service   in    France.   Among 

w^  the  people  in  the  villages  where  they  were 
billeted,  along  the  line  of  march,  on  leave  in 
Paris,  they  have  established  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  and  cordial  understanding  that 
will  mean  much  to  the  two  countries  in  the 
years  to  come.  An  American  correspondent 
describes  the  cordiality  of  the  French  peasants 
to  the  American  troops:  ''Along  the  roads,  in 
the  house  windows,  over  the  gates  and  doors 
hung  the  entwined  flags  of  France  and  Amer- 
ica; the  men  saluted,  the  women  resting 
on    their    busy    hoes    waved    from    the    fields" 


fy  committee  on  futitu  Inl amotion,  from  Lndericuod  &  Cndencood 


'THAT'S    A    FUNNY    SHOE" 

The  whole  family — and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors— have  collected  to  listen  to  the  com- 
ments of  a  doughboy  who  is  studying  "man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  French"  at  first 
hand.  This  is  his  initial  introduction  to  a 
wooden  shoe  and  there's  lots  of  entertain- 
ment    for     both     sides     in     the    experience 


"AU  BEVOIB,  MON  AMI" 
It  irns  the  American  army  who  freed  this 
old  French  couple  from  the  tyranny  and 
hardship  of  German  control  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Sow  that  they  are  saying  good-by  to 
"le  brave  Vmericain,"  there  it  real  friend- 
ship an  tnll  an  gratitude  in   their  farewell 
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COUNT 
THEM! 

There  are  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  aero- 
planes in  this  exhibi- 
tion flight  of  army 
aviators  from  Rock- 
well Field,  California. 
They  flew  in  battle 
formation  over  the 
city  of  San  Diego, 
tcent  thru  fighting 
maneuvers  for  over 
two  hours  and  landed 
— all  of  them — icith- 
out    a    single    mishap 

THE  A.  E.  F. 

ON  THE 
RUSSIAN 

FRONT 

These  American  sol- 
diers have  stopped  to 
rest  and  try  to  get  dry 
after  seventeen  hours 
of  hard  fighting  thru 
mud  and  swamps  in 
a  vain  attempt  to 
flank  retreating  forces 
of        the       Bolsheviki 

'  V.  8.  Official,  from  Central  Xevr 
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birth   "i"   tlm   aation  ;    the 
■>    needs  of  the  ('ivil   War  ^a-. 
im'h   imp. tus  which  t'< •  * 1 1 1 - 1  fruition  largely 
in     the    development    of    transcontinental 
raili  nd  the  advent  of  the  bJ< 

directed  attention  t..  the  bighwaya  With 
the  development  of  motor  travel  came  a 
new  understanding  of  the  Deed  for  good 
la  and  ■  nen  and  more  intelligent  effort 
to  secure  them.  This  organised  work  has 
been  conducted  by  the  American  Automo- 
bile   Avs'm  iation    and    allied    interests,    and 

reached  its  initial  goal  some  two  years  ago 
when    Congress   enacted    the   first    Federal 

Ail  Law,  This  carried  nu  appropriation  of 
000,000  and  provided  for  its  distribution 
anions-  the  various  states,  each  «>f  which 
adds  a  sum  equal  to  its  allotment.  At  this 
writing  another  bill  is  before  Congress  in- 
creasing this  appropriation  to  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  That  more  serious  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  this  new  bill  than 
H  i-  the  case  with  the  former  one  appro- 
priating one  one-hundredth  the  amouut. 
prior  to  its  enactment,  is  a  fair  measure  of 
the  new  light  in  which  motor  travel  is 
now  seen ;  a  fair  promise  of  much  better 
conditions  for  the  motorist  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  today  2.500,000  miles  of  roads 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  figures 
supplied  by  President  Arthur  H.  Blaneh- 
ard,  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  As- 
sociation, of  which  only  12  per  cent  are 
classed  as  improved.  He  estimates,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  $  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  mileage  is  suitable  for  heavy 
motor  traffic.  This  is  a  sad  reflection  on 
the  boasted  civilization  of  this  country, 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  systems  of 
highways  which  are  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Incidentally  some  two  million  American 
soldiers  are  returning  home  with  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  character  and 
value  of  these  highway  systems  and  they 
will  exert  a  far  reaching  influence  on  road 
improvement  here. 

Many  prominent  Government  officials  are 
alive  to  the  need  of  better  highways  to 
enable  a  comprehensive  development  of 
motor  travel  and  motor  transportation, 
themselves  invaluable  economic  factors.  In 
a  recent  address  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Fane  said  : 

You  can  judge  the  civilization  of  a  people  of 
a  continent  or  of  any  part  of  a  nation  by  the 
character  of  its  highways.  If  you  will  think  over 
that  proposition  you  will  realize  that  what  1 
have  said  is  true ;  that  those  parts  of  this  na- 
tion are  most  backward  where  people  live  most 
alone ;  where  they  develop  those  diseases  of  the 
mind  which  come  from  living  alone;  where  they 
develop  supreme  content  with  what  is  done  at 
Washington  and  with  what  is  done  in  their 
own  state  legislature ;  where  they  are  unhappy 
and  discontented  and  movements  that  make 
against  the  welfare  of  our  country  arise,  are 
those  parts  where  there  are  poor  highways  and 
consequently  a  lack  of  communication  between 
the  people. 

There  is,   perhaps,  no  better  indications 

of  the  new  understanding  of  the  value  of 

motor  vehicles  than  that  contained  in   the 
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adjustment  ;    and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  th<-  necessity  for  a 
well  defined  ami  connected  system  of  Improved 
highways  in  order  to  expedite  the  distribution 
of  large  volumes  of  foodstuffs  now  wanted  on 
account   of    the    lack    of    prompt    and    adeq 

highway  transportation  anil  to  better  nerve  the 
niic    and    military    needs    of    the    nation  : 

Therefore  tie  It  resolved,  thai  a  Federal  lligh- 
waya    Commiaaion    be  to    promote    and 

guide  this  powerful  economic  development  of 
both  highways  and  highway  traffic  and  estab- 
lish   a    National    Highway   System. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  present  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  aid  to  the  states  be 
continued  and  increased  and  the  states  urged  to 
undertake  extensive  highway  construction  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  transportation  needs,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  present  Federal 
Aid  Act  or  any  amendment  thereto  that  the 
State  Highway  Departments  shall  operate  with 
the    Federal    Highway    Commission. 

Re  it  further  resolved,  that  all  governmental 
activities  with  respect  to  highways  be  admin- 
istered  by    the    Federal   Highway    Commission. 

In  the  matter  of  Federalized  highway 
improvement  there  is  without  doubt  no  one 
more  influential  than  United  States  Sena- 
tor John  H.  Bankhead,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
to  which  all  highway  legislation  in  the 
upper  branch  of  Congress  is  referred.  Just 
the  other  day  in  commenting  on  the  bills 
now  pending  Senator  Bankhead  wrote  as 
follows : 

The  war  has  shown  what  the  national  strength 
could  accomplish  in  the  swift  construction  of 
rapid-transit  highways  and  the  use  thereon  of 
rapid-transit  vehicles.  The  nation  trained  its 
Engineer  Corps  and  sent  it  to  Europe  equipt 
for  the  quick  construction  of  roads.  The  part 
which  we  took  in  the  decisive  campaign  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  passenger  cars 
and    motor    trucks    over   rapid-transit    highways. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  are  not  highways 
as  vitally  important  for  the  conduct  of  peace 
as  they  were  for  the  conduct  of  war  ?  With  half 
the  world  going  to  bed  hungry  and  thousands 
doomed  to  starvation,  is  not  the  swift  construc- 
tion of  the  highways  to  the  farm  products  as 
urgent  a  necessity  as  were  the  roads  in  the 
battle  zone?  And  if  the  need  is  as  urgent  should 
the  nation  slacken  its  effort  or  permit  its  road 
building  equipment  to  be  sold  or  dissipated? 
Should  it  not  rather  increase  its  efforts  in  this 
direction  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
highways  at  home  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  need  ?  It  is 
for  Congress  to  answer  these  questions  and 
measures  are  pending  designed  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation. 

Among  the  measures  referred  to  by  Sena- 
tor Bankhead  is  one  which  authorizes  the 
War  Department  to  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  all  available  and 
dispensable  war  material  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  several  states  for  use  by 
their  highway  departments.  Another  re- 
ferred to  hereinbefore  provides  an  increase 
to  the  Federal  Aid  appropriation  of  $125,- 
000.000  for  expenditures  to  June,  1920,  and 
$100,000,000  a  year  thereafter  for  four 
years.  It  is  also  proposed  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  national  forest  roads, 
now  $1,000,000  a  year,  to  a  sum  sufficient 
to  permit  the  construction  of  17,000  miles 
of  forest  roads  in  the  next  ten  years.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  alone  is  $50,000,000. 


Haynei 

"An  era  of  highicay  improvement  is  dawning  in  il 
ible  progress  in  this  direction  than  has  been  the\ 
road,  with  its  gradual,  wide  curves,  comes  u\ 
that     make     motor     travel     a     pleasure     and 
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and  the  next  fire  pears  v:ill  witness  more  tana- 
past  twenty  years  or  more."  This  hit  of  country 
ery  small  percentage  of  the  country's  highways 
i      been      made      suitable      for      motor      traffic 
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There  are  also  amendments  to  the  present 
road  act  freeing  it  from  undesirable  limita- 
tions, one  of  which  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  construct  at  its  own  cost 
links  in  important  highways.  There  are 
several  other  interesting  bills  pertaining 
to  the  same  subject,  but  our  limited  space 
will  not  permit  their  discussion  herein. 

The  great  tire  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  given  invaluable 
aid  toward  solving  the  vexatious  problems 
which  have  confronted  motor  travel  and 
motor  transportation.  This  aid  has  been 
largely  of  a  practical  nature,  and  has  in- 
cluded interesting  statistics  and  informa- 
tion resulting  from  carefully  conducted  in- 
vestigations made  at  considerable  expense 
and  effort.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
the  following  statement  sent  us  by  E.  H. 
Broadwell,  vice-president  of  the  Fisk  Rub- 
ber Company.  He  says  in  part : 

The  need  for  Federal  road  building  is  more 
essential  than  Government  controlled  or  owned 
railroads.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  wi!l  so 
thoroly  develop  this  country  as  the  building 
and  improving  of  national  highways.  Intercity 
motor  haulage  and  rural  motor  express  are  pos- 
sible only  where  highways  are  improved.  The 
value  of  such  roads  was  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  war  emergency  and  where  they  existed 
contributed  materially  to  the  high  national  ef- 
ficiency attained.  As  our  Government  is  so  vitally 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  country,  it 
must  turn  to  improved  highways  as  the  best 
means  to  secure  this  development.  The  high- 
ways are  just  as  important  as  the  waterways 
because  they  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of 
transportation. 

Another  example  is  found  in  a  letter  just 
received  from  E.  C.  Tibbitts,  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company.  He  says  in 
part : 

I  believe  the  entire  American  public  today  Is 
in  favor  of  a  national  system  of  highways  and 
they  are  bound  to  come.  The  business  world  is 
in  favor  of  a  Federal  Highways  Commission  and 
the  construction  of  national  highways  which 
will  have  regard  to  connecting  up  the  present 
state  highways  systems.  Our  records  show  that 
in  practically  every  state  in  the  country  the  one 
neglected  feature  is  that  interstate  highways 
have  not  been  completed.  As  a  concrete  exam- 
ple of  this  three  wealthy  states  like  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  not  yet  completed 
the  trunk  route  between  Buffalo  and  C'eveland, 
which  is  the  main  artery  of  transportation  be- 
tween all  the  northern  Mississippi  valley  and 
the  eastern  states.  Another  example  is  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  connections  between  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  and  between  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and   there  are   many  others. 

Our  highways  today  are  considered  on  an 
entirely  different  plane  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  They  are  regarded  as  business 
traffic  lines  not  only  for  the  motor  truck  but 
for  the  passenger  automobile  also.  The  utili- 
tarian value  of  the  latter  was  demonstrated 
when  the  use  of  gasoline  was  restricted  on 
Sundays.  This  seriously  affected  highway  travel 
and  eventually  it  was  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try that  caused  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  gaso- 
line. Reports  of  the  Highwavs  Transport  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  War  Industries  Board  show 
that  without  the  passenger  car  during  the  war 
emergency,  industry,  commerce,  agriculture  and 
even  labor  would  have  been  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  regu- 
latlon  and  taxation  of  motor  vehicles  espe- 
cially in  their  use  of  the  highways,  interest 

centera  In  the  action  soon  to  be  taken  by 
Congress.    It    will    be    remembered    that   a 

year  ago  last  fall  Congress  in  planning  to 
raite  the  tremendoul  sums  of  money  need- 
ed for  carrying  on  the  war  placed  special 

■it  ion  on  all  types  of  motor  vehicles.  At. 
this  writing  the  question  is  again  before 
CongreM    and     is    being    considered     by     the 

conference  committee  of  both  Houses. 
There  is  a  likelihood  thai  the  tax  will  be 
reduced    tit    least    in    the    case    of   motor 

trucks  and  tractors.  The  Significant  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  motor 
vehicle   is   being  considered   by  our  national 

lawmakers  in  quite  a  different  light   than 
the  cue  some  fifteen  months  ago,  and 
this  promises  well  for  the  future. 

The  desideratum  In  the  matter  of  regula- 
tion and  taxation  embodies  uniform   tegula 

uon  turnout  the  United  states  Including 
a    uniform    license    arrangement    and    the 


elimination     of     descriminating     taxation. 

Motor     vehicle     interests    recognized     clearly 

that  certain  regulations  are  both  desirable 
and  necessary  and  that  there  must  be  some 
taxation.  Arrangements  whereby  moneys 
collected  thru  such  taxation  are  largely 
applied  to  highway  improvement  are 
strongly  endorsed.  The  attitude  of  motor 
vehicle  interests  in  this  matter  is  well  ex- 
prest  by  E.  H.  Broadwell,  as  follows  : 

There  should  be  some  form  of  equitable  tax- 
ation which  would  permit  of  interstate  priv- 
ileges, and  a  certain  percentage  of  the  state 
tax  for  trucks  should  go  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  contribution  toward  the  maintenance 
of  main  highways.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  any 
company  operating  motor  cars  for  profit,  and 
profit  in  this  instance  would  cover  many  things 
such  as  prompt  delivery,  personal  control  of 
delivery,  etc.,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  slight 
additional  fax  over  the  present  state  tax  if  they 
felt  it  was  used  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  any  limited  franchise 
for  passenger  or  freight  motor  vehicles  except 
for  the  former  within  city  limits  where  they 
confine  themselves  to  a  given  route  and  operate 
sufficient  equipment  to  be  considered  as  surface 
cars  without  tracks. 

Another  question  which  is  of  vital  con- 
cern in  considering  the  growth  of  motor 
travel  and  transportation  is  that  of  the 
available  supplies  of  fuel.  Here  again  is  a 
case  where  real  benefits  have  resulted  from 
the  war.  Gasoline  is  a  byproduct  in  the 
manufacture  of  fuel  oil  and  the  latter  has 
found  greatly  increased  use  in  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  particularly  so  with  steam- 
ships, both  naval  and  commercial,  in  which 
fuel  oil  is  displacing  coal  under  the  boilers 
and  in  smaller  craft  is  used  directly  in  in- 
ternal combustion  engines.  The  demand  for 
this  fuel  oil  has  grown  tremendously  and 
it  now  commands  considerably  higher 
prices.  This  condition  has  resulted  in  the 
drilling  of  hundreds  of  new  wells  which 
had  not  previously  been  opened  because 
they  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Pro- 
duction of  gasoline  has  thereby  been  stimu- 
lated and  as  the  main  product  becomes 
more  valuable  the  byproduct,  gasoline,  does 
not  have  to  command  such  high  prices  in 
order  to  make  the  wells  profitable.  In  other 
words  there  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  like- 
lihood, that  for  some  years  to  come  gasoline 
will  not  only  be  available  in  ample  quan- 
tity but  that  its  price  will  be  lower  than 
the  prevailing  level. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  engines 
of  motor  vehicles  can  be  successfully  oper- 
ated on  fuels  other  than  gasoline  including 
the  so-called  substitute  fuels.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  any  scarcity  of  gasoline 
or  any  prohibitive  price  will  not  materially 
handicap  the  development  of  motor  travel 
and  motor  transportation.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "Lib- 
erty Fuel"  devised  for  motor  vehicle  use 
and  widely  acclaimed  some  months  ago  by 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  is  not 
even  as  successful  as  some  other  Govern- 
ment wartime  developments  which  have 
also  borne  the  name  "  Liberty. "  A  recent 
report  on  the  new  fuel  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Administration  shows  that  it  con- 
tains (iri  per  cent,  of  benzol,  25  to  30  per 
cent    of    kerosene    and    the    remainder    of    a 

small  percentage  of  amy]  acetate,  naphtha- 
line, and  alcohol.  If  the  entire  present  pro- 
duction of  benzol  could  be  used  for  making 
the  "Liberty  Fuel"  the  total  production 
of  the  latter  wouhl  be  on  2  per  cent  of  the 
present  production  of  gasoline.  It  also  has 
a  far  greater  tendency  to  carbonize  than 
has    gasoline. 

Some    Interesting   Statistics    pertaining  to 

the  manufacture  and  use  of  motor  vehicles 
were  recently  compiled  by  Slate  Controller 

Eugene  M,  Travis.  These  show  that  5,500,- 
000  motor  vehicles  of  all  types  were  regis- 
tered   in    the    United   States  during   I  he  year 

1918.  There  are  280  manufacturers  <>r  pus 

senger     cars     and     .''.7-     makers     Of     motor 

trucks  distributed  among  82  states,  with 
a   total  capital!     [Continued  «<•  /'«f/<>   t69> 
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PLANS  FOR  THE  VICTORY  GARDEN 


15V    V.   V.  ROCKWELL 
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THE  :i   I  ln>   vear   is  r\i-r\ 

i-  important  as.  tin'  War  Garden 
ta  I. ist  year.  There  are  juit  as  many 
.til  home  ownera  to  make  every 
isible  effort  to  plant     food  pricee  an 
high ;  our  Allies  art-  as  much  in   need  of 
food  supplies  to  combat  tin'  common  enemy 
ration  as  they   were  in   need  of  food 
to  help  tif?ht  German]  last  year;  and  freeh 
corn    and    brittle    peas    will    he    as    much 

Superior  to  tin-  wilted  products  <>t"  the  mar- 
ket as  the]  ever  were ! 

for  those  who  are  uot  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  gardens  of  their  own,   the  first 

step  should  be  to  make  sure,  early,  of  get- 
ting a  garden  plot.  In  a  great  many  plans 
last  year  all  the  garden  plots  available 
uiie  used  up  long  before  the  end  of  the 
planting  ;   in  some  cases  before  the 

beginning  of  it.  Where  the  space  available 
is  not  absolutely  limited  in  extent  it  will 
be  well  to  get  as  large  a  space  as  possible 
within  reasonable  bounds — say,  up  to  a 
quarter  or  even  a  half  acre.  The  initial 
work  of  getting  the  ground  plowed  and  har- 
rowed will  cost  little  more  on  a  space  this 
size  than  on  a  smaller  garden,  and  the 
extra  returns  which  may  be  had  from  it 
will  much  more  than  make  up  for  such 
additional  expenses  for  fertilizers,  etc.,  as 
may  be  required. 

The  next  step  toward  having  a  really 
profitable  garden  is  to  plant  it  carefully. 
Most  people  are  apt  to  make  their  gardens 
wrong  end  first  by  ordering  the  materials 
they  think  they  will  want,  and  then  trying 
to  make  up  a  garden  to  fit  what  they  have 
bought.  The  only  sensible  and  efficient  way 
is  to  decide  on  just  what  kind  of  a  garden 
you  want  and  what  is  to  go  into  it  first, 
and.  afterward,  to  order  such  seeds,  plants 
and  roots  as  muv  be  needed  to  make  it. 


i  he  first  thing  of  all  to  consider  in  plant- 
in-   your   garden    is   the   amount    of   time 

which  will  be  available  in  which  to  take 
care  of  it.  The  time  limit  is  really  more 
important  than  the  size  of  the  garden,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  time  required  proper- 
ly to  take  care  of  any  garden  depends  much 
more  on  what  is  being  grown  in  it  than 
upon  its  size.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  rows 
of  onions,  for  instance,  would  take  as  much 
actual  time  and  hard  work  as  a  quarter 
acre  of  sunt  corn  and  squashes.  One  per- 
son, with  some  experience  in  gardening, 
should  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  plot  as 
large  as  that  represented  by  the  plan  on  the 
next  page,  during  the  amount  of  spare  time 
ordinarily  available  for  such  work.  The 
point  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
a  half  hour  or  an  hour  a  day  regularly  will 
amount  to  as  much  as  twice  that  amount  of 
time  used  spasmodically  at  irregular  inter- 
vals in  keeping  the  garden  clean  and  in 
good  growing  condition. 

Altho,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  standardize  gardens,  nevertheless 
there  are  some  general  principles  upon 
which  a  plan  for  a  garden  of  any  size 
should  be  based  :  the  time  of  planting,  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  different  crops 
for  most  effective  results,  the  approximate 
relative  proportion  of  the  different  vege- 
tables, etc.,  will  be  the  same  for  most  gar- 
dens, no  matter  how  much  they  may  be 
varied  in  detail  to  suit  the  individual  gar- 
dener. 

The  vegetables  to  be  planted  should  not 
be  put  in  as  they  happen  to  come,  as  is 
usually  done.  They  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether so  that  those  which  are  similar  in 
their  cultural  requirements  will  be  next  to 
each  other ;  and  so  that  the  different  things 
to   be   planted   at   approximately    the   same 


lime  will  be  adjacent.  The  time  of  maturity 

should  also  be  considered,  so  that  those 
things  which  will  be  used  at  about  the 
same  time,  having  the  ground  available  for 
a  second  planting  on  the  same  soil,  will  be 
grouped  together  on  this  basis.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  vegetables  ordinarily 
planted  will  be  about  as  follows: 


April    1st  to   16th 

Cabbage        \                            Peas    (smooth) 
Cauliflower  (   pi„_,                 Lettuce    (spring) 
Lettuce          f  Giants              Kohlrabi 
BeeU              J                            Turnips    (early) 
Radish                                         Beets 
Spinach                                      Carrots 

May   1st  to  16th 

Lettuce    (summer) 

Beets 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Beans    ( bush ) 

Corn    (early) 

Corn    (late) 

Beans    (pole) 

Tomato 

Poppers 

Egg-plant 

Melons 

Cucumber 

Squash 

June  15th  to  July  16th 

Lettuce    (summer)  ■ 

Beets 

Carrots 

Rutabaga 

Beans    ( bush ) 

Corn    (early) 

Corn    (late)              „ 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Turnips 

Second    planting    for 
fall    and    winter 

August  1st  to  16th 

Salsify                  Onio 
Parsnips              Swis 
Onions 

n   sets 

s  Chard  and  Barley 

This  arrangement  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  any  garden  plan  which  the  individual 
gardener  may  want  to  make  up  to  suit  his 
own  requirements.  Further  suggestions 
may  be  had  by  a  careful  study  of  the  gar- 
den plan  on  the  next  page.  In  this  case 
the  tomatoes  and  pole  beans  have  been  put 
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at  the  end  and  along  the  side  of  the  garden 
plot  instead  of  being  left  in  the  position 
indicated  in  the  grouping  of  vegetables  first 
suggested.  This  change  has  been  made 
to  economize  space,  as  beans  and  tomatoes 
can  be  grown  against  a  fence  or  on  poles. 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  garden,  where  they 
will  be  most  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and 
will  not  shade  other  things.  The  garden 
represented  is  large  enough  to  supply  a 
family  of  several  persons  with  fresh  vege- 
tables from  May  until  freezing  winter,  if 
planted  on  good  soil.  In  making  a  garden 
of  this  style  either  larger  or  smaller,  a  dif- 
ferent plan  should  be  made,  as  satisfactory 
results  will  not  be  obtained  by  merely  re- 
ducing or  increasing  everything  in  it  in 
proportion.  The  vegetables  which  should  be 
omitted  or  reduced  in  quantity  for  a  small- 


er garden,  are  :  onions,  peas,  melons,  winter 
squash,  lettuce,  peppers,  egg-plants  and 
celery.  Those  to  increase  or  to  add  for  a 
larger  garden  are:  beans,  corn,  celery,  cab- 
bage, squash,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
rutabagas  for  winter  use.  For  a  compara- 
tively large  garden,  where  time  is  limited, 
the  plantings  of  beans,  cabbage,  corn, 
squash,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and 
turnips,  or  rutabagas,  for  winter  use,  may 
be  increased  to  advantage,  while  such 
things  as  onions,  carrots,  beets,  peas,  let- 
tuce, etc.,  which  require  a  good  deal  more 
handwork  and  time,  may  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion. 

Keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  mere- 
ly to  think  these  things  over  and  decide 
upon  them  in  a  general  way.  An  actual 
plan  should  be  drawn  up,  representing  the 


size   and   shape  of  the  garden,  and   showing 

exactly  where  each  tiling  is  to  be  planted, 

and  how  much  space  it  will  occupy.  The 
making  of  such  a  plan  may  take  several 
hours,  but  it  will  be  time  most  profitably 
spent;.  In  the.  first,  place  the  making  of  such 
a  plan  will  in  itself  he  a  short  education 
in  gardening;  in  the  second,  it.  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  make  changes  as  you  dis- 
cover them,  on  paper,  where  they  would 
be  irrevocably  made  in  actual  planting  in 
the  soil.  And  having  a  plan  of  this  kind  to 
go  by,  when  planting  time  does  come,  you 
save  several  times  as  much  work  as  is  in- 
volved  in   making  it. 

With  the  garden  plan  made  up  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  order,  intelligently,  the 
seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  making  [Continued  on  paf/e  166 
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DECORATING  WITH  NEEDLEWORK 
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lag     behind     her 
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dexterity  of 
workmanship.  I" 
i  ol  painting  pic 
I  i  itack  the 
walls  of  studios  or 
attic,  it  w.Tf  Indeed 
well  if  the  artworker 

■hould  v  iew  t  li  e 
monotonous  extent 
ot'  upholstered  furni- 
ture, screens,  pil- 
tows,  hangings,  aud 
b eg i  D  tn  rescue 
homes       from        t  h  e 

stereotyped    truil    of 

the     herd,     and     "iice 

more  dignify  a  n  tl 
beautify  the  Intimate 
Interiors  where  we 
spend    most    of    our 

tune,  with  truly  In- 
dividual touches. 
For,  after  all,  oue 
attains  but  a  slight 
measure  of  individ- 
uality thru  the  ar- 
rangement of  fabrics 
aud  wallpapers.  In 
embroidery,  of  all 
crafts,  the  ideas  of 
the  craftsman  are 
most  clearly  and  in- 
dividually seen. 

Furniture  affords 
a  convenient  place 
for  the  embroiderer's 
art.    To    begin    with. 


\:\    CuNSTANCK  AKMKIKU* 


i   well  a  tm  ii  n  mill  1,1  mil  i  mi   iii .  a,  a  iu,    ,lt    \ , ,(    York, 

tiont  im  tin   hh  a/  embroidery  when 

i   an   n   meant   uj   ornamentation     Thou    who   realizt    its 

■l"   imi  in  nun.    needlework    exclusively   in  eenterpievet   and   pillow* 


A  earner  uf  ti  room  in  wlnth  embroidery  in  used  uiis,>urinyty  but  judiciously.  The  designs 
and   colors  on   curtain,   pillows  and  chair  have   been  selected  with   a  definite  purpose 


the  backs  of  chairs  or  couches  are  usually 
ready-framed,  offer  their  needlework  pic- 
tures engagingly  to  view,  and  retire  mod- 
estly into  obscurity  at  the  touch  of  a  hand. 
They  are  always  being  changed  around,  so 
that  the  needlework  is  placed  in  different 
lights  and  fresh  charms  present  themselves 
according  to  the  subtleties  of  stitch  and 
texture  thus  revealed.  For  unlike  oil  can- 
vases aud  water  colors  which  have  a  trick 
of  "going  dead,"  embroidery  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  every 
variation  of  the  play  of  light.  A  slanting 
shadow  may  turn  a  piece  of  work  from 
delicacy  to  rugged  magnificence,  according 
as  the  desigu  is  seen  with  all  its  pristine 
severity  of  outline  in  a  flat  light,  or.  illu- 
mined sidewise.  presents  sudden  depths  and 
hights  and  varied  planes.  Silk  or  wool  may 
lie  flat,  and  yet  certain  lights  will  show 
every  microscopic  rise  aud  fall  in  their 
relative  surfaces. 

Subjects  suitable  for  furniture  are  legion. 
Repetition  should  be  avoided,  even  tho  old- 
fashioned  workers  were  content  to  embark 
on  six  or  even  twelve  complicated  replicas 
in  the  way  of  chair-backs.  A  sense  of  unity 
can  be  preserved  by  setting  one's  palette 
for  the  set  of  chairs,  and  adhering  punc- 
tiliously to  that  scheme  of  color,  however 
varied  the  individual  motif  of  each  chair 
may    be.    A    certain    unity    in    subject    and 
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treatment  is  advisable,  and  further  uni- 
formity may  be  obtained  by  embroidering 
the  designs  on  the  same  fabric.  Yet,  of 
course,  one  embroidered  chair  is  enough  to 
give  piquancy  to  a  room,  and  if  I  descant 
on  the  possibilities  of  sets,  ambitiously,  it 
is  because  visions  of  those  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  and  Garolean  "closets"  rise  up, 
and  the  needless  tedium  their  repetitions 
involved. 

The  chair  shown  is  of  dull  mahogany,  and 
the  back  worked  in  cottons  on  hand-woven 
Italian  linen  of  deep  biscuit,  almost  pale 
mahogany  hue.  Greens,  browns  and  grays 
are  used,  the  fig  pattern  glowing  into  a 
golden  lizard  and  deepening  into  purple 
figs.  The  central  upright  boughs  are  tinged 
with  the  mahogany  browns,  some  almost 
Indian  red. 

A  strip  of  black  runs  top  and  bottom  of 
the  embroidery,  onto  which  the  linen  is 
buttonholed  in  mahogany  cottons,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chair  is  bright,  deep  emerald 
rep. 

It  stands  in  a  room  with  golden-biscuit 
walls,  or  golden-gray,  a  cool  yet  glowing 
neutral  hue  that  tones  with  the  parquet 
flooring,  hung  largely  with  biscuit- 
colored  fabric  slightly  patterned  in  green. 
All  the  furniture  is  mahogany,  some  of  the 
chairs  being  partly  of  white  wood  and 
cushioned  with  deep  purplish-rose  on  which 


a      simple       leal       gp 

pliqud  pattern  is 
embroidered,  golden 
as  the  flooring.  Bui 
while  embroider]  is 
"  i  'i  Lei  e  to  pull  the 
color  schema  togetb 
sr,  foi  the  mosl  pari 
the  embroidered  fur 
inline  !■  graced  by 
definite  ideas. 

A        m  a  li  o  g  a  n  y 
D     is    a    miracle 
of  simplicity  ami  mil 

it.V      in       these      dusty 

times.  Wooden  ban 
run  top  and  bottom 
fitting  into  t  h  e 
frame,  easily  remov- 
able, on  which  the 
lines  screens  a  r  e 
stretched.         T  b  1 1 

means  quick  and 
easy  cleaning.  Nor 
is  a  screen  a  pon 
derous  thing  to  Work, 
if  panelled,  with  linen 
appliqued  onto  the 
main  fabric  after 
the  designs  are  exe- 
cuted. 

But  screens  have 
backs  and  altho  the 
fabric  could  very 
well  be  doubled  and 
carried  down  the 
other  side,  some,  in- 
stead, are  decorated 
on  the  reverse  side 
by  smaller  panels, 
and  the  buttonhol- 
ing of  the  front 
panels  that  show 
thru  is  worked  over 
and  turned  into  a 
border  for  the  insets. 
A  feature  of  the 
room  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  a  window 
running  the  whole 
width  with  a  low 
window  seat.  Itopens 
onto  a  park  and  the 
curtains  must  be 
transparent  enough 
not  to  hide  the  green  trees  and  mag- 
nolias. An  open  net  has  therefore  been 
embroidered  with  a  young  leaf  pattern, 
pendulous  stalks  with  a  few  stitches  block- 
ing in  the  hanging  half-fronted  leaves: 
the  design  is  elemental  for  while  the  border 
of  the  curtain  needs  strengthening,  the 
last  thing  wanted  is  to  distract  attention 
from  the  view.  Therefore  the  pattern  is 
worked  in  thick  golden-brown  wool  toning 
with  the  deep  cream  net  and  floor,  and 
looks  like  airy  hieroglyphics  if  one  notices 
it  at  all.  P>ut  the  white  window  seat  itself, 
while  inviting  flowers  and  plants  to  flour- 
ish in  the  light  aud  air,  gives  opportunity 
for  gay  yet  simple  embroideries  in  the  form 
of  pillows.  I  say  simple,  because  they  are 
put  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  grow 
ing  plant  forms,  in  and  out,  that  any  at- 
tempt at  realistic  imitation  would  be  in- 
harmonious. Therefore  the  simplest  short- 
hand   has    been    adopted,    and    a    black    hill 

set  with  checkers  of  emerald  green  trees, 

above  bright  blue  and  white  checked  rapids. 
on  a  gray  ground  with  a  purple  cloud  in 
either  coiner    forms   a    not   too   striking   de 

sign  for  one  On  another  the  young  leaf  de 

sign    is   further  carried  out   on   a   deep   blue 

ground,  with  points  of  white  couching  the 

lemon-yellow    stems  and  emerald  leaves  un 
furling.  The  pillows  on   the  w  indowseat 
deliberately    kept      [Continued  on   page    176 


AN  OLD  HOUSE  MADE  NEW 


THE  CLAPBOARDED  EXTERIOR  CLEARED  OF  SCROLL  WORK  AND  COVERED  WITH  STUCCO 

There  is  a  shining  example  to  discouraged  owners  of  those  ugly,  well-constructed  houses  which  we  built  so  plentifully  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  in  this  actual  transformation  of  a  Queen  Anne  monstrosity  into  an  unusually  attractive  modern  home.  The  most  noticeable 
change    nas    effected    by    covering    the    dingy    clapboards    nith    a    coat    of    natural    gray    stucco,     relieved     by    dark    green    shutters 


QUEEN  ANNE  GABLES  AND  EXCRESCENCES  COVERED  I'.Y  A   NEW  HOOF  OF  STRAIGHT  LINES 

"The  ugly,  broken  lines  of  the  roof  were  the  chief  problem,"  said  Mr.  Douglass  Fitch,  the  architect  who  remodeled  this  house.  -Finally 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  build  mi  entire  new  roof  our  the  old  one,  thus  bringing  the  whole  house  into  harmonious  proportion." 

The  neu  roof  is  a  plum  thingled  Colonial  type,  broken  by  dormer  windows.  Built  at  the  level  of  the  highest  point  of  the  old  roof,  it 
pan-  for  three  more  room-,  and  </  bath  on  the  third  story,  making  tht   total  for  the  whole  house  fifteen  rooms  and  three  baths 


P#  4d 


PORTICO       i    •    PARLOR   AND   PORCHES  CLEARED  AWAY  OR  SIMPLIFIED 

ih>  root  and  outei  walls  of  ti<<  house  remodeled  there  was  practically  nothing  left  to  do  in  making  this  forty  yeai  old  house  "as 

'/'-'-'/  '//.<  living  porch  and  tht   veranda  »t  tin  front  >'•,<    rebuilt  to  conform  to  the  neu   architecture    By  carrying  the  stucco 

</   //,<■   i,<i'i    they   ><•'<    made   to  iippeat    integral   parts  of   tht    hou  ■      Ylu    chimney   top     were   relaid  and   covered   with   stucco 
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INTRODUCING  THE  CLINGING  VINE 


lv  Maytime,  token  wisterias  limn/  their 
gentle  drooping  blossoms  in  profusion  orer 
favored  porches,  nearly  everybody  decide* 
to  filunt  u  wisteria,  for,  flowering  early  and 
making  a  magnificent  skewing,  these  clus- 
of  delicate  purple  ■  i   responsive 

feeling  and  a  desire  to  hare  a  similar  con- 
it  kand.  Choose  the  Japanese 
i  11  toribunda)  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  hardy  kinds.  Provide  deep  rich  earth. 
He  prepared  for  slow  development.  Get 
instructions    about    training    and    pruning 


Roses  that  climb  the  sitle  of  the  house,  nod 

at     chamber     irtnihiirs,     clamber     along     the 

shingles,  caress  the  chimney,  and  shed 
fragrance,  brightness  and  joy  freely  for  all 
who    pass,    arc    surely    desirable.    'I  hey    pos- 

sess  mi  exuberant  friendliness  to  tchtoh  no 
one  can  be  wholly  indifferent.  Choose  your 
colors.  The  true  Rambler  Hose  is  .Japanese 
and  has  single  white  flowers.  Tlic  crim- 
son or  pink  rambler  came  from  China. 
Why  not  hare  both.'  'I'hc  effect  is  good 
for  the  white  blossoms  accentuate  the  color 


Another  vine  of  a  homely,  tliat  is  to  say  a 
homelike,  disposition,  is  the  clematis  in  its 
many  rations  species.  A  very  charming 
variety  is  montana  var.  rubens,  wliich  has 
rose  colored  flowers  about  three  inches 
across  on  an  attractive  vine,  but  the  gen- 
eral favorite  and  the  one  most  widely  used 
probably  is  clematis  paniculata,  which  has 
cheerful  green  foliage  and  pure  white  deli- 
ciously  scented  flowers  blooming  most  pro- 
fusely in  August  and  September,  followed 
by  silvery  pods.  Succeeds  almost  anywhere 


It  is  to  importations  from  Japan,  from 
China  and  beyond  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  bet/innings  of  a  great  number  of  our 
flowers  of  lorcly  form,  striking  color  and 
pleasing  fragrance.  Not  all  plants,  how- 
ever, are  chosen  for  beauty  only.  The  luffa 
vines  (sometimes  called  dish-cloth  gourds 
and  regetable  stones)  are  frail  annual  ten- 
dril-climbing herbs,  which  carry  a  curious 
and  interesting  fruit  amid  the  close  leaves 
that  make  an  acceptable  shade  for  a  back 
entrance  or  not-too-prominent  window 
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For  the  dignified  house  of  stone,  whether 
old  or  new.  the  genuine  ivy  or  the  more 
hardy  ampelopsis  veitchii,  have  an  appro- 
priate personal  manner  of  their  own,  grow- 
ing methodically  and  surely  with  an  evi- 
dent ambition  to  cover  the  structure  in 
good  time:  and  this  they  generally  do  if 
enough  vines  are  planted,  and  if  when  set 
out  they  are  cut  down  to  a  hight  of  about 
six  inches  SO  Dial  all  growth  will  at  once 
begin  to  cling  with  the  disc-like  flattened 
tendrils    that    insure    the    vine    permanemt 


lUit  why  stop  with  one  vine.'  They  are 
companionable  growers,  and  associate 
agreeably.  I'or  quick  growth  where  shade 
pr  awning-like  protection  is  wanted,  plant 
the  kudsu  (pueraria),  whose  large  l< 
and  healthy  steins  make  a  tine  tangle. 
fragrance,  to  bring  the  bees  and  the  hum- 
ming birds,  plant  honeysuckle.  (.'<><></  farm 
and  color  are  found  in  the  trumpet  creeper, 
Dutchman's  pipe,  cinnamon  vine  and  the 
climbing  hydrangea,  whose  Luge  white 
trusses    make    a    grand    display    in    summer 


RESTOCKING  THE  POULTRY  YARD 


AMERICAN  poultry  keepers  are  try- 
ing to  restore  the  poultry  business 
in  this  country  and  in  France  to  its 
normal  basis.  Flocks  in  many  sections  have 
become  so  depleted  that  more  chickens 
must  be  hatched  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  poultry  shortage  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  unprecedented  high  prices 
during  the  past  winter,  and  by  the  almost 
exhausted  reserve  in  the  cold  storage  ware- 
houses. For  several  weeks  only  a  compara- 
tively small  stock  of  eggs  prevented  a  genu- 
ine egg  famine.  The  Government  recog- 
nizes the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  is 
urging  poultry  keepers  everywhere  to  en- 
large their  flocks,  while  its  experts  in  Wash- 
ington are  doing  everything  they  can  to  help 
the  novice.  Poultry  clubs  are  being  formed 
among  the  school  children  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  this  plan  proved  practical  last  year. 
Altho  grain  prices  have  not  dropt  to  the 
extent  expected,  there  seems  to  be  a  more 
confident  feeling  among  poultry  keepers  of 
all  classes. 

One  promising  feature  of  the  business  is 
the  disposition  of  poultry  raisers  to  set  a 
higher  standard  as  to  the  birds  and  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  they  produce,  as  well  as 
the  elimination  of  wasteful  practises. 
Flocks  are  being  culled  more  closely  than 
ever,  the  so-called  boarders  or  non-produc- 
ing hens  being  sent  to  the  block.  Dealers 
say  that  fewer  aged  eggs  are  coming  to 
them,  which  indicates  that  farmers  are  ex- 
ercizing much  greater  care. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  re- 
habilitating the  poultry  industry  this  spring 
will  be  early  hatching,  for  it  is  the  early 
hatched  chicken  which  makes  the  early  fall 
layer,  and  with  plenty  of  pullets  laying 
early  next  fall,  there  should  be  less  scarcity 
than  in  the  past  season.  This  does  not  mean 
hatching  too  early,  tho,  for  chickens  got 
out  in  January  or  February  are  likely  to 
molt  the  same  season.  They  may  lay  a  few 
first,  but  will  quickly  stop.  March  and 
April  are  the  best  months  for  hatching  such 
breeds  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Satisfactory 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the  smaller 
breeds,  like  the  Leghorns  and  Anconas,  are 
batched  in  April  and  May. 

Early  hatching  necessarily  involves  the 
of  Incubators.  There  are  seldom  many 
broody  hens  until  the  weather  begins  to  get 
warn:.  Jt  isn't  necessary  to  own  an  incuba- 
tor, because  the  growth  of  the  custom 
batching  industry  has  made  it  possible  for 
amateurs  to  have  their  <■%£<  hatched  for 
them  at  small  expense.  Beginners  often  pre- 
fer   to    buy    day-old    chicks    from     batching 

iblisbmentS)  -'in  easy  method,  altho  one 

ire  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stock 

oik-  gets.   All    too   often    the   big   hatching 
plants  simply  buy  up  all  the  eggs  they  can 
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Day  old  chicks  are  often  bought  by 
beginners     from     hatching     establishments 

get  from  nearby  farmers,  without  much 
question  as  to  the  character  of  the  stock 
which  produced  them. 

After  all,  the  one  way  to  carry  on  a  poul- 
try business,  even  with  a  back  yard  plant, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  results,  is  to  hatch 
one's  own  chickens,  and  constantly  strive 
to  improve  one's  flock.  Many  factors  enter 
into  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  chickens 
successfully.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  breeding  pens,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Ex- 
perts have  learned  that  it  is  most  important 
to  have  a  male  bird  coming  from  a  strain 
of  heavy  laying  hens.  It  is  best  to  mate  one 
male  to  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  when  Rocks. 
Wyandottes  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  be- 
ing kept.  One  male  to  twelve  or  fifteen  is 
enough  among  the  smaller  breeds.  It  is  de- 
sirable, altho  not  necessary,  to  have  two 
male  birds  to  each  pen,  alternating  them 
every  few  days.  This  plan  usually  results 
in  greater  fertility.  People  often  ask  how 
long  a  time  must  elapse  before  eggs  are 
fertile  after  breeding  pens  are  made  up.  In 
some  experiments  made  at  the  Maryland 
Experiment  Station,  fertile  eggs  were  ob- 
tained within  fifty:two  hours,  while  most 
of  the  eggs  were  fertile  on  the  fourth  day. 
Usually,  tho,  it  is  best  to  wait  five  or  six 
days  with  Leghorns  and  eight  or  ten  days 
with  the  larger  breeds. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  good 
hatch  will  be  obtained  from  successful  mat- 
ing. Unless  attention  is  given  to  the  care 
of  the  eggs,  they  may  not  batch  well,  even 
tho  they  are  fertile.  Only  normal  eggs 
should  be  uved  anyway.  Those  that  are  thin 
shelled,  that  have  ;i  rough  surface,  and  that 
are  very  large  or  small,  should  be  set  aside. 
Amateurs  often  hold  their  eggs  too  long 
before  setting  them.  Ten  days  should  be 
Hie  OUtside  limit.  While  the  eggs  are  being 
kepi  they  hould  be  Stored  in  a  dry  place 
where    the    temperature    is    not     below    40    or 

above  70  degrees,   and   it   is  best  to   turn 

them  daily.  If  the  amateur  cannot  gel. 
enough  eggs  from  his  own  Hock  to  fill  his 
incubator     without     waiting     two     or     three 

Is,    In-    would    be    wise    to    buy   a    few    Si  I 
tings.     Even     when     using    hens,    much     time 
is   saved    if   two  or   three   of    them    are   sel    at. 

the  same  time. 

Vou  can't  expect  to  get  a  good  hatch  with 
BO  Incubator  unless  the  machine  is  given  a 
propSI  location  The  house  cellar  is  usually 
the    D)0   I     <  on  vi  until     place,    mid     the    most. 

u  tin  factory,  too,  because  an  even  tempera 


lure  is  easily  maintained.  Incubators  are 
supposed  to  be  self-regulating,  but  this  is 
true  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  should  not  fall  upon  them. 
and  they  should  not  be  close  to  an  open 
window.  At  ttie  same  time,  there  must  be 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  the  cellar.  This  is 
an  important  fact  which  has  often  been 
overlooked  with  disastrous  results.  An  easy 
way  to  ventilate  the  cellar  is  to  hinge  a 
window  so  that  it  will  open  inward  from 
the  bottom.  Then  a  thin  muslin  curtain 
may  be  tacked  over  the  window  frame  to 
eliminate  air  currents. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  women  are  espe- 
cially successful  in  the  operation  of  incu- 
bators is  because  they  give  more  painstak- 
ing care  to  the  burners  than  the  average 
man.  No  incubator  will  hatch  chickens  suc- 
cessfully unless  the  wick  is  kept  clean,  and 
the  lamp  filled.  This  is  a  task  which  must 
be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  routine.  Per- 
haps the  best  time  to  care  for  the  lamp  is 
in  the  morning,  as  then  there  will  be  less 
danger  from  the  lamp  running  up. 

It  is  always  best  to  run  the  machine  for 
two  or  three  days  before  the  eggs  are  put 
into  it,  even  if  it  is  an  incubator  which  has 
been  used  before.  This  precaution  may  save 
the  loss  of  a  great  many  eggs. 

From  the  third  to  the  eighteenth  day  the 
eggs  must  be  turned,  to  use  the  generally 
accepted  term.  This  practise  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  reversing  the  position  of  the 
eggs,  as  some  people  seem  to  think.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  move  them  around  with 
the  hands,  so  that  their  position  will  be 
altered  and  the  contents  prevented  from 
adhering  to  the  shell.  Cooling  will  take 
place  at  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  It  is  the  common  theory  that  the 
eggs  should  be  cooled  for  from  five  to  fif- 
teen minutes,  but  careful  experiments  seem 
to  show  that  this  is  not  necessary,  just  as 
good  hatches  are  obtained  when  no  cooling 
is  practised  except  that  incidental  to  the 
turning  of  the  eggs. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  temperature  at  ex- 
actly 103  degrees  all  thru  the  hatching 
period,  and  the  machine  must  be  watched 
carefully  near  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
as  the  temperature  is  likely  to  rise  then 
because  of  the  extra  heat  generated  by  the 
chickens.  Some  latitude  can  be  allowed 
then,  for  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  tem- 
perature goes  up  to  104  or  half  a  degree 
higher.  It  is  best  not  to  try  readjusting  the 
regulation  of  the  machine  up  to  this  point. 

Twice  during  the  hatch  eggs  should  be 
tested  with  a  lamp  or  electric  light.  Testing 
devices  come  with  most  incubators  and  are 
easily  used.  Sometimes  a  strong  electric 
light  bulb  is  simply  held  under  the  tray  of 
eggs.    Of    course    all    unfertile    eggs    should 

be  removed,   if      [Continued  on  page  l(>b 
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►RTH 
["he  Rower  ( larden 

|M     1 1  plaul  ing    A  \  n 

Plaaa  ""  Boston    Ivj 

i  !,.il     i 

up    « . i-  v. 

and 
thii  with  b  rich  loan 
olor  scheme,  season 
of   bloom,    bight    of   plant,    adaptabilit  ■ 
pi u i  i  -nil  and  the  moiature 

making   your   garden    plana 
for 

i be  time  to  order  material  for  ■ 

r  garden.  Buch  rah  aquatic  plants  are 

■  l  to  the  water  edge,  March  Marigold, 

Japanese    Ins     \  Arum,    Reed    Mace, 

etc.  Order  jour  water  lilies  early. 

Fruit  and  Berries 

lavtaa       Order    your    trees    and    ber 

riantiiiK    tn's  m(,"th.  It  is  alwayi 

buy    from    a    point    north    rather 
than  south  of  JTOU.   State  in  order  when  you 

wiah  planta  delivered.  Notify  station  agent 

to  let  you  know  when  plants  arrive.  A  day 
in  the  hot  ear  may  mean  a  large  per  cent 

Of  loss.  If  the  holes  are  not  ready  in  which 
to  plant,  when  your  trees  arrive,  heel  them 
in.  Never  allow  the  roots  to  heroine  dry. 
Order  one  to  two  year  old  apple  trees  ami 
build  the  head  you  desire.  Low  head  is 
ii  luidered    the    best. 

Spray         <"et  *n  a  supply  of  Paris  green, 
Material      arsenate    of    lead,    hellebore    or 

si  ii£  shot,  to  keep  in  check  the 
chewing  insects  such  as  tent  caterpillars 
and  potato  beetles.  Concentrated  lime  sul- 
fur is  the  best  check  for  San  Jose,  oyster 
shell  scale  and  scurvy  hark  louse.  Spray 
on  calm  days,  when  the  trees  are  dormant, 
with  a  solution  of  one  part  lime  sulfur 
to  eight  parts  of  water.  Bordeaux  or  Pyros 
may  be  used  to  spray  peach  trees  later  in 
the  season. 

Destroy  all  wild  cherry  and  plum 
Disease     trees    along    the   road    or    in    the 

fence  rows.  These  trees  only  har- 
bor disease  and  insects.  Cut  out  all  black- 
knot  from  plum  or  cherry  trees ;  burn. 
Oather  and  burn  all  "mummy"  plums. 
Branches  affected  with  fire  blight  or  New 
York  apple  tree  canker  should  be  cut  out 
and  burned.  Disinfect  the  saw  or  knife  after 
removing  each  affected  limb. 

Pruning  Have  a  saw  with  teeth  only  on 
Hints"  one  edge.  Have  teeth  sharp, 
clean  and  well  set.  Prune  out 
dead  limbs.  Don't  leave  stumps.  Cut  out  all 
water-sprouts  and  suckers.  Don't  over- 
prune.  Don't  pile  apple  wood  near  orchard  : 
this  is  only  a  harbor  for  insects.  Don't  fail 
to  burn  all  prunings. 

The  Vegetable  Garden 

Place  in  the  bottom  of  the  hot- 
Hotbeds      bed  about  four  inches  of  ashes. 

Pack  in  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  of  fresh,  heating,  horse  manure.  If 
the  manure  does  not  heat  quickly,  wet  it 
down  with  hot  water  and  cover  the  frame 
with  the  sash.  Place  over  the  surface  four 
to  six  inches  of  clean  garden  loam.  Place 
a  standard  thermometer  in  the  manure  in 
the  center  of  the  hotbed.  Do  not  plant  seed 
until  the  thermometer  drops  to  S0°  F. 
T~se  mats  and  straw  to  cover  the  hotbed 
during  cold  nights.  Plant  the  seed  of  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage,  White  Plume  or 
Golden  Self-branching  celery.  Early  Snow- 
ball cauliflower.  Detroit  Dark  Red  beets 
and  Loose  Leaf  Grand  Rapids  lettuce. 
These  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
cold  frames  later.  Keep  the  air  fresh  and 
dose  the  sash  early  in  the  afternoon. 
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The   last   of  the   month,   sow    the 
Oalona     -, ,  ,|  ,,i   i  > ,,  ellow  Qlobe  and 

Bouthporl   White  Globe,  or  Priae 

in  Mats   Oni  tllinga  i  hould 

never  be  transplanted  twice,  Sow   the  seed 

aparinglj    so  that   the   plant-    maj    not    i" 

crowded  and  eaatlj    transplanted   from   the 

-.  ed   Bat    to   the  open  garden. 

seed   from   a    reliable   firm 
daa-e        Keep    them    away    from    rats    or 

mice        1  >o      QOl      keep      seed      in      a 

lit  he  seed  before  planting  in 
the  hotbed  or  garden,  Select  a  few  atand 
aid   varieties    I'lan  to  keep  a  notebool 

all    garden    activities    throughout     the    year. 
Do   not    start    the   tender    plants   BUCh    as    to 
matoea   and    peppers    until    .March   or    April. 
■I-  mi\   manure   with   Boil   in    which   seed 
is  to  he  sown     It    is  good   practise   to  scatter 

a  little  well-decayed  manure  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tlat  before  filling  it  with  garden 
loam.    Shape    all    flats    until    the    seed    get 
ruinates.    Water   and    ventilate    with   great 


FERTILIZER 
litunyard  Manure    (fresh).   A   fin" 

manure  to  apply  to  a  still'  soil  if 
turned  under  in  the  fall.  Also  to  mix 
into  a  compost  heap.  Nitrogen,  45  per 
cent  ;  potash.  ,r>2  per  cent  :  phosphoric 
acid,  21   per  cent  ;   lime.  ~u    per  cent. 

Barnyard  Manure  (decayed).  Good 
for  any  garden  crop  or  top  dressing. 
A  leaf  builder  for  such  crops  as  let- 
tuce. Nitrogen,  58  per  cent ;  potash, 
5  per  cent ;  phosphoric  acid,  o"  per 
cent ;  lime,  88  per  cent. 

Hen  Manure.  Apply  very  sparingly. 
Especially  good  for  onions  Nitrogen. 
!.<>.'>  per  cent;  potash,  .85  per  cent; 
phosphoric  acid,  1.54  per  cent ;  lime, 
.24  per  cent. 

Unleached  Wood  Ashes.  One  source 
of  potash.  Apply  freely  for  general 
crops.  Not  for  potatoes.  Potassium 
oxide.  S.72  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid. 
.32  per  cent ;  calcium  oxide,  28.61'  per 
cent.   Stem  builder. 

Ground  Bone  (fine).  This  fertilizer 
is  available  slowly  and  gives  best  re- 
turns if  mixt  with  stable  manure. 
Good  for  shrub  borders,  perennial 
beds,  fruit  trees,  grape  vines  and  all 
garden  crops.  Nitrogen,  4  per  cent ; 
total  phosphoric  acid,  19.49  per  cent ; 
most  of  this  is  insoluble. 

Dried  Blood.  Especially  fine  for 
poinsetta  plants.  The  foliage  takes  on 
a  dark  green  color  and  the  bloom  lasts 
a  long  time  if  fed  dried  blocd.  Good 
for  hastening  all  leaf  crops.  Nitrogen, 
8.24  per  cent. 

Sulfate  of  Ammonia.  With  20  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  available  it  is  applied 
sparingly  to  leaf  crops. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  Two  pounds  is  suffi- 
cient for  one  square  rod  of  soil  and 
should  be  applied  .iust  before  a  rain. 
If  applied  in  solution.  1?  pounds  to  14 
gallons  of  water.  Nitrogen,  15  per 
cent. 

Acid  Phosphate.  Available.  16  per 
cent.  Fifty  pounds  to  one-quarter  acre. 
Sources  of  this  fertilizer  are  ground 
rock  acid  phosphate,  5  pounds  to  one 
square  rod.  Dissolved  bone,  2  pounds 
to  one  square  rod.  Basic  slag.  5  pounds 
to  one  square  rod.  The  dissolved  b  me 
meal  is  considered  the  best.  Fruit 
builder. 

Kainit.  Potassium  oxide,  14.04  per 
cent.  Three  and  one-half  pounds  is 
sufficient  for  one  square  rod.  St  m 
builder. 

Roth  sulfate  and  muriate  of  potash 
are  difficult  to  secure. 


inga  should  never  suffei  from 
drouth,  Too  much  moisture  cause-  damp 
Ing  oil 

The  Greenhouse 

Celerj    reed  row >w   mas    '"' 

■toedaa-*        transplanted    into    the   garden    in 
the  latter  part   of   Ma.\    anil  liar 

vested  in  July, 
Start  early   tomatoes,   peppers,  eggplanl 

and    CUCUmbera   this   month. 

Perenninll  such  as  larkspur  and  holly- 
hocks  if  -tailed  this  month  will  bloom  bv 
fall. 

Sow  the  a 1  of  ageratum,  lobelia,  petu 

nia,    heliotrope,    pansies,    verbenia,    salvia. 

primula,    begonia    and   asters,   if   planted   the 

fust  of  the  month,  will  give  an  early  bloom. 

Bead  of  cyclamens  and  gloxinia,  if  plant 
eil    now,    will    give    a    strong    bloom    by     the 
following  spring. 

Sow  the  seed  of  cupheu  Ilavae  (he  last 
of  the  month  to  be  used  for  spring  plant- 
ing   in   vases   and    hanging   baskets. 

start    roots   of   cannas,    caladiuma   and 

dahlias  in  a   rich  soil  and  place  them  under 
the    benches    in    a    cool    greenhouse. 

Easter  lily  bulbs  should  be  brought 
HuUis        forward    and    gradually    forced    so 
as  to  have  a  bloom  by  April. 

Pot   all  cuttings  of  chrysanthe 
Cuttings      mums,     carnations,     coleus    and 

geraniums  as  soon  as  they  form 
roots  in  the  propagating  bed,  then  reset  a 
new  lot  of  cuttings.  Pinch  back  all  caleus 
so  as  to  form  a  branching,  stocky  plant. 

Spray  the  bench  and  put  roses 
Rosen  with  clear  water  on  bright  days. 
Do  not  overwater.  Have  foliage, 
walks  and  bench  sides  dry  before  dark.  Top 
dress  the  surface  soil  with  decayed  cow 
manure   and   little  bone  meal. 

Keep  the  dead  leaves  and  the 
Carnations  foliage  affected  with  carna- 
tion rust  cleaned  off.  Apply  a 
little  lime  to  the  surface  soil  and  work  this 
into  the  first  inch.  Disbud  all  single  stem 
flowers.  Spray  on  bright  days  to  keep  the 
red  spider  in  check.  Harvest  the  bloom 
curly  in  the  morning. 

SOUTH 

Virginia,    North    Carolina,    North 
South       Georgia,  North  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see. 
Middle     Lower      South      Carolina,      South 
south      Georgia.    Middle    and    South    Ala- 
bama, Mississippi. 

South       Southern    Louisiana    and    Florida. 

UPPER  SOUTH 

Fill      the     hotbeds      with      18 
Vegetables      inches  of  fresh  horse  manure, 

packed  tightly,  and  place 
from  2  to  4  inches  of  clean  garden  loam 
on  this.  Place  a  thermometer  so  that  the 
base  of  it  is  in  the  manure.  The  tempera- 
ture will  go  up  in  8  few  hours,  but  after  it 
drops  to  80  F.  sow  the  seed  of  cabb 
cauliflower,  beets,  lettuce,  onions,  eggplants, 
peppers,  radish  and  tomatoes.  After  de- 
creasing the  moisture  and  increasing  the 
ventilation  so  that  the  plants  are  hardened. 
transplant  to  the  open  the  last  of  the 
month,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants:  also 

onion  seedlings  ami  lettuce  plants.  Where 
the  soil  is  well  prepared  and  is  not  too  full 
oi  moisture  sow  in  the  open  the  seed  of 
beets,  carrots,-  kale,  parsley,  radish  and 
celery.  Set  out  onions  and  plant  rhubarb 
and  horse  radish  roots. 

Minni  E  SOUTH 

i>ne  of  the   best    varieties 
Vearetablea     early    potatoes   to   plant    no« 

is   the    Irish   Cobbler     Sow    the 
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Beautiful  3G5  days 
in  the  Year— 

I  i  erg ree n    Bitten  nveei 

Y\  i id  gorgeous  red  I"  rriee  against 

[ullage  that  i  -    all  year  i  ound, 

this  vine  beautifies  the  bome  \%nli 
a  (In.  k  shade  in  the  summer,  ami 
»»iili  glowing  1 1 iiit  ami  bright 
leaves  when  other  vim  -  axe  bare, 

I  ii  Bittersweet  i  Euonymut 

'  tiu)  i  limbs  to  a  noble  height 
in  the  severest  climates,  where 
English  ivj  >  an  be  used  onlj  a^  a 
ground  cover.  Iui>  fear  old  vines 
fruit  freely.  Planted  in  rows  and 
sheered,  it  makes  an  incomparable 
evergreen    hedge, 

Solid   and   inrt. 

Strong  Put  Plants, 
50c  each;   $5  per 

duz.    $:(.*  per  WO. 

V,  rit«-  BOW   fur  latest 

catalog  of 

Hardy  Plants, 

Trees,  Shrubs, 

Etc. 

It  contains  a  great  vari- 
*-t\  "I  thai  in,>-t  tlfpend- 
able  anti  popular  lavor- 
UMBJ      in      h.inlv*    plants. 

t  P hi'-,  I  It-lphio- 

ium-,  KstT»rrfih,  Kilo- 
dntlt-mlmn-.  SjgO  -r.'ds 
of  -uprrlative  quality. 
Vr'rite  today. 

Elliott  Nursery 

Company 

360    FOIRTH    AVE. 
PITTS  lib  KG  H,  PA. 


rDREER'S 

1919 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


A    legion    of    enthusiastic   ama- 
teurs have  made  the  growing  of 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 

a  success  because  they  have  fol- 
lowed cultural  advice  given  by 
experts  in  Dreer's  Garden  Book.  224 
big  pages,  over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations,  4  color  plates,  listing  prac- 
tically everything  worth  growing  in 
Vegetables  and  Flowers,  and  describing 
the  worth  while  novelties  that  will  repay 
you  for  growing. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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smooth  I    UglltiU     |H'UM.     Sow      III 

open   in    i   rich  oil   the 

turnips  mill 
I'luui   "in  cabbage  plants  and  <»ni"ii 
i    tYw    pol  -    "i     boxes    hi 
ad  melons  ni  tin-  bottx 

l  \i:  BOJ  in 

i '      n  ti>  burden  the  ton 
i. ie«     eggplants  aud  pep  i        Planl 
</ui    but    protect    melons   and 
squash    riant  all  of  tin-  seed  >'f  the  hnrdj 
The    la^t    i>i    the    month    i 
■  and  liu~li  lima  ami  itring  beans  maj  be 
planted.  Transplant  t"  the  open  all  hardy 
plants    such    a-    cabbage    ana    cauliflower, 
at  ail  \  of  peas  and  asparagus 

need. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

This  is  a  good  month  to  pull  stumps, 
operate  with  your  neighbors  and  buy 
best  t  \  pe  of  s(  ump-puUer. 

Blake  plans  to  select  cotton  varieties  that 
are  resistant  to  the  wilt.  Ask  for  Informs 
inui  from  your  state  experiment  station. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  plant  out  fruit 
trees  that  are  still  dormant. 

Remove  all  borers  by  following  the  bur 
row  and  cutting  out  the  wood.  A  long  wire 
may  ()••  used  by  inserting  it  in  the  burrow, 
ana  if  the  tip  is  wet  on  drawing  the  wire 
out,  it  is  evident  that  the  insect  has  been 
punctured. 

Scraping  the  old  bark  from  tli«'  apple 
trees  exposes  the  scale  insects  so  that  the 
lime  sulfur  may  kill  them.  This  spray  also 
kills  the  spores  of  fungus. 

Cut  out  decayed  branches  and  all  sur- 
plus growths.  Burn  all  pruning*. 

Break  the  surface  soil  with  a  light  plow 
and  whenever  possihle  plow  under  a  light 
mating  of  stable  manure.  Form  a  dust 
mulch  on  the  surface  by  harrowing. 

Spray  the  grapes  to  prevent  blaekrot  be- 
fore  the  buds  open.  Bordeaux,  3  pounds 
copper  sulfate,  4  pounds  lime,  50  gallons 
water. 

Plant  ou.t  young  fruit  trees.  The  stand- 
ard varieties  should  be  planted  40  feet  by 
40  feet  apart.  Between  the  rows  of  trees 
plant  strawberries. 

Plant  in  the  open,  bulbs,  climbing  vines, 
such  as  Boston  Ivy,  Virginia  Creeper, 
climbing  rose,  etc.  Also  clumps  of  peren- 
nials and  hardy  annuals  such  as  carna- 
tions, larkspur,   pansy  and  verbena. 

Plan  to  cheek  the  work  of  the  cut  worm 
by  mixing  25  parts  wheat  bran  and  one- 
half  part  Paris  green  and  then  add  enough 
molasses  to  make  the  mash  sweet.  Scatter 
this  about  the  plants  and  the  cut  worm 
will  eat  this  before  attacking  the  plants. 

Plan  to  plow  a  little  deeper  each  year 
and  do  it. 


RESTOCKING    THE 
POULTRY    YARD 

(Continued  from  page  161) 
broody  hens  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  set  two  or  three 
at  the  same  time  the  incubator  is  started. 
Then  the  eggs  under  them  can  be  removed 
to  replace  those  tested  from  the  machine. 
Some  poultrymen  like  to  reverse  the  process 
so  that  the  hens  may  bring  out  the  chickens. 

The  matter  of  moisture  is  important  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  air  is 
very  dry  and  perhaps  in  furnace  heated 
cellars.  Some  machines  have  sand  trays, 
but  with  others  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  floor  under  them  or  to  keep  a  bucket 
of  water  on  the  floor.  Sprinkling  the  eggs 
twice  a  day  from  the  seventeenth  day  on  is 
another  plan,  the  water  being  about  103 
degrees. 

One  common  mistake  is  opening  the  in- 
cubator before  all  the  chickens  are  out 
of  the  shell.  A  wet  chick  is  very  easily 
chilled.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  machine  closed 
until  all  the  chicks  are  out  and  dry,  altho 
this  may  mean  waiting  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  Meantime  the  brooder  can 
be  heated  up  and  ready  to  receive  the 
chickens  when  they  are  transferred. 


KEEPjHE.HEAT.1 


Resident  i  "f 

•  iiiu 

iaChamberlin  equipped. 

Till?  one  weak 
inlmililni'i  oni  ti  in 
tion,  so  tar  as  keeping 
the  cold  out  and  the  li  al 

Ln  is  coin  ii  in  d,  isat  the 
windows.    The  Space  al 

lowed  for  the  in 

ation  of  the  sash  is  tin- 
spot.  This  crevice  is 
effectively  scaled  by 
equipping  your  home; 
with  Chainberliu. 

Architects  favor  Cliam- 
berlirj  Strips.  For  they 
are  the  simplest,  most 
weather  tight  and 
trouble  free. 

Twice  ns  widely  used  ns  all 
others  — this  proves  them 
best.  Hacked  by  the  world's 
oldest,  largest,  most  experi- 
enced weatherstrip  mal  i  i  i, 
A  Quarter-century  reputation 
for  reliability  is  behind  the 
10-year  guarantee — but  tin  y 
always  outlast  the  building:. 
Installed  OS'I,Y  by  ex 
from  Chamberlin  direct  fac- 
tory branches. 


The  ( ii.iiiilirrliu'd 
Window 

Kreps  In  licit,  half 
out  culil,  drafts, 
<lust,   soot,   rain, 

bllOW,  il.nnj,  |    .1.    i| 

,■  rcvetlts 

rattling  aqd  "atii  k- 

Injf"  —  tor  tile  life 
(it  the  building. 

There* x  nothing  to 
•wear  out. 

e    e 

Famous  Chamber- 
lin  Uteri  include 

J.     1*.      II",-, ,|l, 

Rliha  Hunt 

'I  in.*.  A.  KcIUon 

a  u.  <■...  v 
\* hi.  ti.  Hi  \ ii.,, i 

W.  k.  Vumk-rbllt 
lli'nry  Fiiril 

t  Ii. , ,  I.   ,  II. in, tl.il, -UN 
<  has.   W.  Srh«ub 
t  liiiiinri-v  II.  Depsw 

llarrj  P.  (Valine; 

and  hosts  ot  others. 


Equip  windows,  doors,  casements  ortran- 
— wood  or  metal — in  new  or  old  buildings. 
I 
I 
! 


WR1TF  'or  ",u8*^■'<'"^  deserlptlve  bonk 
VY  1\1  1  E,  uinl  libt  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

I CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

[  General  Offices,    HSDinan  Building,  Detroit  I 


>/NewCastle 

FOR  hardy,  vigorous,  free-blooming 
rose-plants  get  Roses  of  New  Castle. 
Grown  on  their  own  roots  In  fertile  soil. 
Wc  are  expert  rose  growers  with  a  life- 
time of  experience  back  of  us.    Every 
desirable  rose  in  cultivation  Included 
In  our  highly  select  list— an  Immense 
stock  at  right  prices.  Our  rose  book  for 
1919,  "Roses  of  New  Castle,  "  is  a  complete 
book  on  rose  culture.  Contains  Information 
and  advice  that  will  help  you.    Elaborately 
printed  ln  colors.      Send   today  for   your 
copy— a  postal  will  do.    Address 

HELLERBE08.  CO., Box  231  KewCantle.Ind. 


■SA2L 


Tho  original 
chrmlenl  clusi  t.  Mow 
comfortnblo,  healthful,  oonveni. 
©nt.  Tain  atheptaoaolal]  outdoor. 
toilets,  where)  prima  breed,  Ho 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort- 
able, odorless  toilet  right  in  tho 
Oouae  any  where  you  want  it.  Don't 
go  out  in  tho  cold.  A  boon  to 
_^^       Invalids. 

"J5&4      GUARANTEED  ODORIESS 

The gei  in-*  mi'  killed  i->  tt 
ohemloal  in  water  in  tho 
co  itainer.    Empty  once  a 
month  n«  easy  as 
Oloset  guaranteed.  Tlitvty 
«la>  »"  t  rial.  A.tk  lor  OStaloa 
ami  price, 
MHI  SANITARY  MFC.  CO. 
0402     Bih  Si  .  U.ii.,1.  M.ea, 
Auk  Htnnit  Ro    S  ii  w  »- 

ii.  I  ■  u  .t.r 

Without  rronkblaaN 
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SHALL  WE  SINK    THE 
GERMAN   FLEET 

(Continued  from  page  1~>0) 

part,  were  made  upon  plates  bolted  to 
heavy  liar-king  and  fired  upon  at  short 
lange.  One  of  the  first — if  not  the  first  of 
ordnance  experts — to  propose  that  tests 
should  be  made,  not  merely  of  the  plates 
but  of  the  structures  to  which  the  armor 
was  affixed,  was  Rear  Admiral  William  T. 
Sampson.  United  States  Navy,  who  while 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  caused  to 
be  constructed  on  land  a  replica  of  one  of 
the  turrets  of  the  "Massachusetts."  Firing 
upon   this,   he   secured   much  useful  data. 

This  led  to-  the  utilization  of  old  and 
obsolete  ships  as  targets  for  the  gun  fire 
of  their  successors,  and  in  this  country  we 
have  used  the  "Texas"  and  one  of  the 
monitors  for  that  purpose.  The  British 
navy  have  also  likewise  got  rid  of  and  in- 
cidentally utilized  several  superannuated 
vessels,  and  in  one  instance  carried  out  the 
test  with  such  attention  to  detail  that  the 
attacked  vessel  was  not  only  fitted  up  with 
every  equipment,  but  wooden  men  replaced 
the  crew  at  their  stations  and  even  the 
china  and  glassware  of  the  wardroom  was 
left  in  the  closets.  The  "Majestic"  steam- 
ing past  her  victim  fired  for  seventeen  min- 
utes and  all  the  results  wTere  carefully  noted 
and  tabulated.  Of  course  there  are  two 
chief  difficulties  in  this  sort  of  experimenta- 
tion, the  first  being  that  the  target  cannot 
hit  back  and  therefore  the  attacking  ship 
is  not  troubled  with  the  somewhat  impor- 
tant necessity  of  protecting  herself,  which 
always  is  disturbing  to  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  one's  gunfire;  and  the  second,  that 
the  attacked  ship  was  used  up  or  obso- 
lete and  therefore,  whatever  the  effects  of 
the  shells  or  torpedoes  might  be  upon  her 
they  were  not  the  same  as  a  modern  ship 
"fit  to  lie  in  the  line"  might  be  expected 
to  withstand.  Naturally,  no  nation  has 
hitherto  shown  itself  prepared  to  expend 
a  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollar  battleship  to 
acquire  this  sort  of  information. 

The  first  difficulty  cannot  well  be  over- 
come—but as  to  the  second  why  not  de- 
vote the  German  ships  -any  one  of  them 
far  more  modern  than  any  vessel  hitherto 
'I  aa  ;i  target— to  precisely  this  purpose? 
It  would  be  of  great  professional  interest 
to  determine  exactly  what  the  effects  of  the 

"New     Mexico's"     fire     would     be     upon     the 

lately  completed  "Bayern."  If  we  are 
about  to  adopt  y>  inch  guns,  and  rumor 
says  that  18-inch  are  not  far  off.  might 
they  not  be  profitably  tried  out   on  the  G 

mail  '    Di        any   one   now    certainly 

know    what    would    actually    happen     I 
modern   dreadnaught    if  such   a    weight   of 
metal    aa    that   delivered   at    a    single    broad- 
the  "Pennsylvania"  or  the  "Hood" 
ike    bar?    Or    how    tur- 
would   behave   under  such   abnormally 
tremendous  blows?  There  are  ■,,  host  of  gun- 
nery problems  which  are  a  king   for   Solu- 
tion    find      which     have     never     before      been 

ibie    under    such    circum  tancei    as   -'ire 
apparently   now  at  command.  The   battle 

uct  of  evolution  but 
.f  tbingi  put  together  n 

need     I  I  en, 

tlcal    knowledge   wc  can   get 
ot   I  ting  capabilitie      the   better 

of    eliminating    the    Imperfect     and 

and   the  greatei    the   progi 
'i   reduction  of  armami 
The  trials  should,  of  eoui  e.    be  Interna 

tional.  and  the  data  obtained  common   prop 

•  the  l>aguc  of  Na- 
tions  ",,„,.,    |ato   ttlt  tenc*     'l  b<    i  Ival 
would  then  be  v  rod  relative 

•ff"  ■  demon  t rated    not    again  t    one 

■nether  but  agalnsl  the  targets  provided 
Hi*  common  enemy. 


ALL  the  taste  expended  in  the  bathroom  is 
j[\  useless  unless  the  water  closet  is  quiet  of 
operation.  A  noisy  closet  is  an  annoyance  to 
you,  an  embarrassment  to  your  guests. 

TH£  TRENTON   POTTERIES  CO. 


SILENT  CLOSET 

incorporates  special  features  to  make  its  operation  quiet 
and  thorough.  Its  sanitary  features  overcome  the  danger 
of  clogging  and  subsequent  damage.  No  effort  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  Si-wel-clo  and  its  component  parts 
the  very  best. 

The  Si-wcl-clo  is  but  one  item  of  our  complete  line  of  all- 
clay  plumbing  fixtures.  "Tepeco"  Plumbing  is  china  or 
porcelain,  solid  and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily  cling 
to  its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface  be  worn 
away  by  scouring.     A  wise  investment — a  beautiful  one. 

Before  you  build  or  renovate  send  for  our  in- 
structive book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character,"  P-14. 

The 

Trenton 
potteries 
Company 


TRENTON 


NEW  JERSEY 
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A  Hotel  of 
I  Katint  lion 

I  01    i  iueiti  ol 
Diai  i  imination 

With    I  unit  iii 
mode  latiun 


Hotel  Majestic 

COPEl  AND  rOWNSEND 

N.ii  Park   v. 
at  iKt-  72nd  Si    Motoi  I  iab  way 

Nl.w    YORK 


Readers  ol  this  publication  appreciate  the 
home  atmosphere   and  refined   environment 

(it  the  Majestic 

Near  the  center   of   interest — comfortably 
distant  from  the  area  of  confusion. 


HOTEL  TULLER 

FIREPROOF  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of   Business  on   Grand  Circus 
Park 
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Elmer  Lee.  M  D  .  Editor 
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Foods  and  Health 

Elmer   Lee,   M.D. 

Fatigue 

Frederick    M.    Robinson,    M.D. 

Rheumatism — Causes  and  Cure 
George   II.    Patchen,   M.D. 

Digestion 

Franklyn   Wells,   M.D. 

Cold  Weather  Foods 

Goodell    Smith,    M.D. 

Fasting  and  Diet 
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Pneumonia 
Cause.  Prevention  and  Cure 
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Trial  offer  3  months  25c. 
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The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth.  Cuts  a 
Swath    86    inches     wide. 
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I'UN  S     F  0  R    TH  E 
VICTORY     G  A  II  DEN 

ntinut  d  h  oni  pagt  187) 
ii  in  the  table  the  amounl  of  seed  or  tin* 
Dumber  of  plants  required  to  sow  or  se1  oui 
in  ii  buadred  feel  of  row  is  given,  STou  can 
readilj  tell,  therefore,  the  amounl  of  the 
different  seeds  thai  it  will  take  to  plan!  the 
garden  properly,  without  either  running 
ihorl  or  having  extensive  surpluses  i < •  f t 
over,  in  figuring  the  amount!  of  leed,  al- 
lowance  should  be  made,  of  course,  tor 
■ucceaaive  planting!  and  tor  late  plantings 

tor    H  inter    use. 

All  this  preliminary  work  should  be  done 
before  one  Is  In  position  to  make  really 
Intelligent  use  of  the  esed  catalogs.  To  pro- 
ceed by  the  other  method  and  sil  down  with 
;i  bunch  of  new  catalogs  before  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  what  to  grow,  is  a  be- 
wildering  task.  Vou  will  not  have  looked 

thru    many     pages,    jotting    down    the    now 

things  you  would  like  to  try,  before  you 
find   thai   vou  arc  getting  helplessly  mixt 

insofar  a^  getting  the  makings  of  a  com- 
plete, well  balanced  garden  is  concerned. 
And.  in  using  your  catalogs,  keep  in  mind 
thai  most  seed  catalogs  are  written  more 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  wbo  has 
seeds  to  sell,  than  from  that  of  the  man 
who  has  a  garden  to  plant.  Instead  of  con- 
fining your  order  to  the  varieties  which 
are  given  most  space  and  colored  plates, 
make  your  selections  according  to  types 
as  suggested  in  the  outline  of  groupings. 
The  varieties  of  vegetables  named  on 
the  plan  that  is  reproduced  are  repre- 
sentative of  these  types.  If  you  cannot  pro- 
cure all  of  them  where  you  happen  to  be 
ordering  your  seeds,  you  can  get  varieties 
which   are   similar  in    type. 

In  selecting  the  garden  site  of  course  it 
is  generally  a  case  of  taking  such  soil  as 
may  be  obtained,  without  having  any  op- 
portunity to  pick  and  choose.  Where  pos- 
sible, however,  the  ground  for  the  garden 
should  be  chosen  according  to  its  fitness 
for  this  particular  purpose.  The  ideal  soil 
for  vegetable  growing  is  a  sandy  loam.  If 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  soil  that  has  been 
used  for  gardening  before,  that  will  be  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  is  very  hard  work 
to  get  ground  that  is  in  heavy  sod,  or  that 
has  been  lying  idle  for  a  number  of  years, 
into  first  class  condition  for  the  growing 
of  vegetables.  Ideal  ground  which  has  been 
producing  big  crops  of  weeds  is  objection- 
able because  it  will  be  full  of  weed  seeds. 
Nevertheless,  such  soil  generally  is  fertile. 

In  handling  ground  which  is  in  heavy 
sod,  one  of  the  two  following  methods 
should  be  used  to  get  satisfactory  results. 
If  it  is  not  too  heavy,  and  the  grass  is 
short,  it  may,  by  careful  work,  be  turned 
under  completely  enough  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  planting  and  cultivating.  If 
the  plot  is  so  small  that  it  has  to  be  turned 
up  by  hand,  it  is  often  easier  to  remove  the 
sod  before  taking  up  the  ground.  In  doing 
this  simply  the  top  layer,  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  taken  up,  so  as  to  leave  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fiber  and  roots  in 
the  soil  to  supply  humus.  The  part  removed 
should  be  carefully  stacked  up  to  be  al- 
lowed to  rot  and  will  make  an  excellent 
compost  for  use  later  on. 

When  the  only  soil  which  may  be  avail- 
able is  a  resistent  heavy  clay,  special  treat- 
ment will  be  required.  All  the  wood  ashes 

obtainable  should  be  used,  and  unless  those 
can  be  had  in  large  quantity,  sifted  coal 
ashes  should  also  be  applied.  A  layer  even 
three  or  four  inches  thick  will  be  none  too 
much  if  thoroly  worked  into  the  soil.  'Phis 
will  help  greatly  In  lightening  it  up  in 
fact,  will  practically  make  a  new  soil 
Lime,  also,  is  very  beneficial  00  such  soil. 
If   the   lime   must    bo   applied   only    a    short 
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time  before  planting,  it  ia  l>cst  to  use  a 
raw.  ground  limestone  instead  of  bydrated 

lime.  If  applied  in  the  fall,  or  some  weeks 
before    planting,    either   kind    may    be    used. 

Four  or  five  pounds  of  the  bydrated  lime, 
or  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  the  ground  lime- 
stone, per  hundred  square  feet  of  soil,  will 
make  a  good  application.  The  value  of  the 
lime,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  its  useful 
effect  upon  the  soil.  It  also  corrects  any 
acidity  which  may  exist,  thus  favoring  the 
growth  of  the  various  soil  bacteria  which 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  good 
crops.  Sandy  soils  are  less  likely  than  clay 
soils  to  be  to.;-  a'id.  but  lime  also  helps  them 
by  tending  to  bind  the  soil  particles. 

If  possible,  the  ground  selected  for  the 
garden  should  be  protected  from  north  and 
west  winds.  This  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence during  the  first  few  weeks  when  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  amount  of  growth.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  protection,  the  garden  plot 
has  a  slight  fall  to  the  south  or  east,  it 
will  be  quite  ideal  in  location. 

The  disadvantages  in  the  way  of  expense 
in  preparing  the  soil  and  buying  fertilizers 
and  seeds  for  a  small  garden  can  often  be 
overcome  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  gardeners  in  one 
locality.  In  many  cities  and  small  towns 
there  are  now  garden  clubs,  which  have  be- 
come prominent  and  which  have  helped  tre- 
mendously in  making  the  small  home  gar- 
den a  practical  thing  for  their  members. 
Thru  such  a  society,  or  club,  arrangements 
for  plowing  and  harrowing,  buying  seed, 
putting  on  manure  and  fertilizers,  etc..  can 
be  made,  with  very  great  advantage  to  the 
individual,  compared  to  what  he  would  be 
able  to  do  "on  his  own  hook." 

In  addition  to  the  making  of  a  detailed 
plan  and  procuring  the  seed,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  things  which  should  be  at- 
tended  to  early  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing will  be  in  readiness  for  a  successful 
garden  when  planting  time  comes.  The  first 
and  most  important  of  these  is  providing 
an  abundant  supply  of  plant  food. 

In  former  days,  when  there  was  no  trou- 
ble in  procuring  all  the  stable  manure  one 
might  Deed,  this  was  a  mucb  simpler  [Mat- 
ter than  it  ia  now.  Not  only  has  the  price 
of  animal  manure  gone  up.  until,  in  many 
jt.  i-  no  longer  the  most  economic 
form  in  which  to  buy  plant  food,  but.  fre- 
qoently,  it  is  Impossible  to  gel  manure  of 
good  quality,  at  any  [nice.  Finding  a  satis- 
fact  very  important  fac- 

tor in  start in(  ful  garden. 

Most  gardener!  do  nor  fully  realize  that 
the  benefits  from  manure  are  due  not  only 
to  the  actual    plant  food    it    contains,   but 

.    to    the   hum  us   and    bacteria    it    ad'1 

the  -oil.  It  i-   for  that  thai  merely 

i  hemical   fertiliw  contain 

the  mount    of    available    plant     food 

manure,  jbMtit>itc  for  the  latter, 

ah:.  fail  to  give    atisfactory  re- 

sults, and,  if  fertilizer*  alone  ■<■■  m  ed  for 
ceeding  ]  I   will  be 

I  1< 

I    bumus   or  decaying   vegetable 

"d. 
of    U   log    fer 
tiliz<  r  ■   can   be   lessened   bj    taking  care   to 
from    organic 

dried  blood. 

mercial  fer- 

ude    Dp  im    chemical 

be 

I    rii'M    tO    d    •■    fl    complete    r< 

highe$i  'ii<i<l< 

d,     both 

form     in     which    to    I,  . 

p   the   mat*    lal 

•  r     for     f  I  <-m 

'     fcrtjli/ 
If.   '  I   plan   to  hav 


All's  well— 
"YALE"  is  on  guard 

THOSE  near  and  dear — are  they  pro- 
tected in  your  absence?  Can  they  snap 
out  the  lights,  certain  of  their  security? 
Easy  in  mind,  with  no  thought  of  the  creaks 
and  whispers  of  a  house  asleep?  Will  they 
have  the  confidence  that  results  from  the  use  of 
Yale  Builders'  Locks  and  Hardware? 

Your  plans  for  that  cozy  home  provide  for  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Add  to  these  that  comfort- 
ing sense  of  security  and  freedom  from  intrusion 
by  providing  for  Yale  Builders'  Locks  and  Hard- 
ware. 

You  will  stimulate  a  taste  for  better  things  with 
"Yale."  In  your  home  you  will  carry  on  the  influ- 
ences with  which  you  want  to  surround  yourself 
and  family.  For  Yale  Hardware  is  correct  in 
design,  proportion  and  finish. 

All  this  and  a  restful  security  will  be  yours 
when  you  install  Yale  Builders'  Locks  and  Hard- 
ware. 

Look  for  the  Yale  trade-mark  on   the   product. 

The  same  trade-mark  guarantees  Yale  Night 
Latches,  Yale  Padlocks,  Yale  Door  Closers, 
Yale  Cabinet  Locks,  Yale  Batik  Locks  and 
Yale  Chain  Blocks, 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co,  9  E.  40th  St,  N.  Y.  City 

Office:     77   East  Lake  Street. 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne    Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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Horslord's 


Tin-  i  ■  for  cold  ell 

been 

■l      01    N     1.    Will    DOl 

n   New   I.'  | 

herha 
,    wild    it 
to  Northern  Ni  ■■ 
ig  X. 
r.   II.   HOKSrORO.       CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


Cold 
Weather 

Plunis 


Sturdy  as  Oaks,  IxX/tJjLllJ 

Dingee  roses  are  alwaj  s  grown  OQtl 

id  arc  absolutely  the  best  tor  the 
amateui  plantei  1 1 

"New  Guide  to  Rose  Culturu"  lor  1919— 
it's  free.     It  i  'ia  practical 

! 

'  ■      |  I    ■  .   i  ■.,..■:  i    r  1 1 1  I 

1 
livery 8     ranti     I     '        I     0.  ZOgreenhoui  ■ 
The  Dine.ee  &  Conard  Co..  Box  231.  West  Grove.  Fa. 


GARDEN   NOVELTIES 


CHILDV  GIANT  KOCHIA.  our 

everywhere    as    ti  e 

rite,     li  rival :  the 
best  Fi  n  di  i  o 

| 

valuable  foi  gardi  rt  "r  pol      i 

i  hi    full,  u 
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MATCHLESS    IITTUCE. 
r-1-tcnl.  I'  On,,-    BTOWn,      I'M 

TWO-rouND  tomato.    Laraeet,  heavli 

10  >    olid  Tomato     A  .  i  rel,    I'ki 
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HOW  TO  COOK  VEGETABLES, 

n  booklet   (riving    966  n 
for  cook  Infl ,  <  ind  pre- 

I  able   "i  '"II  kinds, 
vs  ill  ii  n  crops 

doubly  valuable,  I 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  20c  w>  will  «*tndovory- 
thlnq,  Korhla,  Lotluoa,  To- 
mato, Wooltlowor,  voa«t«blo 
book  and  catalogue.  Ordor 
now.     Supply  llrnllod* 

BIO  CATALOOUC  froa.  All  flnwrr  and 

ben  Wo  grow  i  ho  fun    '  '  iladloll. 
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JOHN   LEWIS  CHILDS,  INC..  Floral   Park,  N    V. 
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Your  Last  Chance  to  Subscribe  at 
Our  Former  Low  Price 

ALTHOUGH  the  newsstand  price  of  Tcxlay's  Housewife  has  been 
advanced  t<>  L5c  per  ropy  and  our  yearly  rate  to  $1.00  per  year, 
wo  will  give  you  one  last  chance  to  send  us  your  subscription  for  one 
year  \^v  only  75c  or  two  years  Tor  $1.25.  You  will  never  get  a  bigger 
magazine  bargain,  so  send  your  order  today. 

Every  Home  Needs 

TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 

The  National  Authority  on  Better  Housekeeping 

This  attractively  illustrated  magazine  will  help  solve  your  Cooking, 
Health,  Cleaning  and  many  other  household  problems.  It  will  also 
afford  your  entire  family  many  hours  of  pleasure  and  in  addition  the 
inspiration  and  encouragement  that  always  make  both  present  and 
future  brighter. 

The  lessons  in  Domestic  Science  now  appearing  in  TODAY'S  HOUSE- 
WIFE are  of  incalculable  value — their  worth  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  woman  whose  heart  and  soul  are  wrapped  up 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  family. 

Every  coming  number  of  TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE  will  be  so  brimful 
of  tested  recipes  and  household  pointers  of  priceless  value  that  you 
will  get  many  times  your  money's  worth  without  even  considering  the 
many  refreshing  short  stories,  great  serials  and  our  superior  Crochet, 
Knitting,  Fancy  Work  and  Fashion  Pages. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE  are 

sold  each  month  at  15  cents  each,  but  the  price  is  a 
poor  measure  of  the  actual  worth  to  you  of  this  favor- 
ite in  over  600,000  homes.  By  subscribing  by  the 
year  within  the  next  30  days  you  can  obtain  12  big 
15  cent  numbers  for  only  75  cents.  Subscribe  at 
once.     You  will  always  be  glad  you  did. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  BEFORE  MARCH  l«t 


TWO  GREAT  MAGAZINES 
CONSOLIDATED  INTO  ONE 


TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 

6  Main  St.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  subscribe  at  your  old  price  and  enclose  75c  for  a  year's  subscription  or 
(I  enclose  $1.25  for  a  two-year  subscription). 

Please  begin  my  subscription  with  the  March  Number  and  if  you   receive  this 
order  in  time,  send  to  me  FREE,  the  January  and   February   Issues. 


Name   . 
Address 


TODAY'S    HOUSEWIFE   Decreases  the    Cost  and   Increases   the  Joy  of  Living 
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Shelltex  Rimmed 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

OUTDOOR  folk  like 
Shelltex  frames  for  their 
lens  protection,  good  looks 
and  genuine  comfort.  Like 
all  Shur-ons,  right  in  quality 
and  right  in  price — for  Shur- 
ons  cost  no  more. 

Look  for  the  name  Shur-on  (or 
Shelltex,  if  shell-rimmed)  in  the 

mounting. 

Shur-on 

COLORED    LENSES 

correct  eyesight,    and    rest  your 

tired  eyes  by   neutralizing  glare. 

Another  good  Shur-on  product, 

Shuron  goods  made  only  by 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

253  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  rimmed  and  rimless  Shur-on  eye- 
glasses and  spectacles.     Established  1864. 
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T  YPE  WRITERS 

ALL  MAKES.  SAVE  S2S  to  SSO 

•oryby the wl,  known  "Y*BBf 

fro'  **■». "  .i    lot  low   -  •  .ii  -  -  u, 
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rQUNC   r  (ft  nmit  c  CO.     D«Dt.  770,    Chicago 


A  COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Br   A.   S.   Bealmin,   A.  M. 

Head  of  .:  Department,  Julia  Rich- 

man  High  IchOOl,  New  York  City 
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a  supply  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  hand  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  hastening  early 
growth,  stimulating  warm  weather  plants, 
when  they  first  come  up,  and  the  weather 
is  still  so  cold  as  to  make  their  growl  Ii 
itself  dependent  upon  the  process  of  nitri- 
fication in  the  soil  very  slow.  It  is  also 
useful  in  helping  any  plants  which  may  be 
attacked  by  insects  or  diseases. 

As  a  further  substitute  for  manure  in 
combination  with  fertilizers,  commercial 
humus  is  of  great  value  on  soils  which 
have  been  cropped  for  a  number  of  years 
and  which  are,  naturally,  too  light  and 
sandy  for  good  growth.  This  humus  is  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  which  has  been 
dried  and  ground,  and  treated,  until  it  is 
fairly  uniform  in  analysis  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  sold  as  a  standard  product.  In  ad- 
dition to  improving  the  useful  condition 
of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is,  itself, 
very  spongy  and  absorbent,  and,  therefore, 
helps  in  large  measure  to  retain  the  sur- 
plus moisture  after  heavy   rains 

While  these  materials  can  be  used  to 
take  the  place  of  manure,  at  least  part  of 
the  garden  fertility  should  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  manure,  if  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
cure it.  Spread  as  much  as  can  be  obtained 
evenly  over  the  entire  garden,  even  if  it 
makes  only  a  thin  layer.  This  should  be  put 
on,  of  course,  before  the  ground  is  plowed 
or  spaded  up.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer should  be  pro-cured  to  supply  two  to 
four  pounds  per  one  hundred  square  feet, 
according  to  the  amount  of  manure  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  soil.  In  addition 
to  the  amount  for  this  purpose,  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  ground  bone  and  of  dried 
blood,  or  tangake,  should  be  kept  on  hand 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  to  use  in 
transplanting  plants,  top  dressing,  grow- 
ing crops,  etc.  As  suggested  above,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  arrangements  for  all  of 
these  things  now  as  materials  will  be  short 
and  transportation  still  uncertain  this 
spring. 


SMOOTHING  THE  ROAD 
OF  THE  MOTORIST 

{Continued  from  parje  155) 

zation  of  $736,000,000,  and  employ- 
ing 280,000  workers  at  an  annual 
total  wage  of  $275,000,000.  Manufac- 
turers of  bodies,  parts,  and  accessories, 
total  1080,  with  a  capitalization  of  $336,- 
000,000,  employing  320,000  workers  and 
paying  annually  in  wages  $288,800,000. 
Ill  addition  there  are  some  27.0(10  automo- 
bile dealers  with  a  capital  investment  of 
$184,00,000  and  employing  230,000  per- 
sons.   Controller   Travis   further   estimates 

the  present  value  of  motor  vehicles  in  use 
in  the  1'nited  States  at  $5,000,000,000. 
The  purchase  of  motor  vehicles  during 
1918  reached  the  total  of  1,726,194,  worth 
$917,470,938.  The  production  of  automo- 
bile tires  last  year  was  18,000,000,  valued 
a(   $450,000,000.   License  fees  collected   by 

the    various    s'ates    during    the    same    period 

totaled  $25,000,000.  If  It  were  possible  to 
add  the  money  spent  during  1918  for  acces- 
sories,   repairs,    gasoline,    lubricating   oils, 

etc.,  the  grand  total  spent  would  approxi- 
mate  that   of  B    Liberty   Loan.  There  should 

also  be  Included  the  wages  of  chauffeurs. 
There  are  tome  850,000  of  thee  registered 
and  licensed  In  the  United  States,  and  af 

an  average  wage  of  $15  per  week  their 
total    annual    wage   is   $373,000,000 

Dry   as   the    foregoing   figures    may    be    to 

the  reader,  they  nevertheless  show  thai 
there  i i  an  industrial  organization  both  for 
the  manufacture  and  maintenance  <>f  motor 
vehicles  of  sufficient,  size  and  strength  to 
in  n, '  i  in  <i.  relopmenl  of  motor  travel  and 
motor    tran  portation    within   any    rea  on 

able    limit 


R-TEX 

THE    IDEAL 
COVECINC     PO 
SLEEPING  BALCONIES 
PORCH  FLOORS 

AND    ROOF 
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An  Economical 
Canvas  Roofing 

Winter  is  nearly  over — Spring 
is  coming  and  now  is  the  time  to 
think  about  that  outside  surface 
that  needs  recovering. 

CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas  Roofing 

is  the  material  you  should  use  for 
covering  roofs,  porch  floors,  sleep- 
ing balconies  and  for  all  similar 
work. 

Not  Expensive 
Economical  to  Lay 

Makes  an  even,  attractive  surface — 
is  easy  to  lay — will  not  crack,  shrink, 
stretch,  peel,  rot  or  leak — is  unaffected 
by  changing  weather  conditions  and 
lasts  for  years.  The  cost  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Tell  us  the  size  of  the  space  you 
want  covered,  and  we  will  send  sam- 
ples and  a  copy  of  "Roofing  Facts  and 
Figures." 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor  : 
Ceo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.  430-440  N.  Wells  Street 

California  Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co..  San  FranciscoandLos  Angeles 


VICK'S^fI^GUIDE 

^^^^™         For  70  yearstho  leading  authority  on   ™™" ■■ 

Now       Vegetable,  Flower,  and   Farm  Seeds,     For 

D        ,        Planu  and   Bulbs,     Better  than  ever.    ,  Q  .  n 

Keady    Send  for  frit  copy  today.  lyiy 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

19  St- >ne  Street      The  Flower  City 
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I—      GLUE  r.°s 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


is  made  by  ihe 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.MASS. 

who  also  make  ami  quamntee 
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$95AnHour! 

''1  \ciy    boot   1   ipent  on   my   L  I 
Coium  ha.s  l)<rfii  north  $95  to  mel     My 
position,         |      00  a  year  Income,  my 

tuniic,  in  v  family'-,  happiness—  1  owe  it  all 
to  in)  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools !" 

Every  mail  bringa  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling 
i if  promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as 
the  rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doiag  with  the  hours  after  sup- 
per? Can  you  afford  to  let  then  slip  by  unim- 
proved wheu  you  can  easily  make  them  nuau  M 
much  '.'  One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  1.  C.  S. 
will  prepare  you  lor  the  position  yon  want  in  the 
work  you  lite  best.  Yes.  it  will  I  Put  it  up  to  us 
to  prove  it.     Mark  and  mail   this  coupon  now! 


Tt»«  out  Hcnr 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4503  B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  quality  for  tho 
position,  or  In  tbe  subject,  before  which  1  mark  X. 

UEOIBUUL  IMmil 

Kleetrlo  Lighting  and  Itjf* 

Electric  Wiring 


Telegraph  Engineer 

Telephone  Work 

Ml  l  lit  Ml  .t  I.  I-  M11NEEII 

Mechanical  ltrafuman 

Machine  Shop  I'ractlco 

Toolmaker 

Gaa  Engine  Operating 

CIVIL    ENGINEER 

SiirveTlnc    and  Mapplnp 

M1SL   TOBI  Jltv  or  EMe*B 

SI  till)  Villi   I  NU1.NEEU 

Marine  Engineer 

Ship  Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

B Contractor  and  RaHder 
trehlteetaral  llraftj 
§  Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
Pl.t  Mill  Ml  tMl  IIHTINO 
3  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
3  Textile  Ovaraeeror  Supt. 
DCtlEMIST 


9  SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


□  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Sign  Painter 

C  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  TtpUI 

RCert.  Pub.  Accountant 
„  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
1_  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
[Z  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

6  Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mall  Clerk 

BiltOMOIUI.E  Ol'ElUTISG 
tato  Repairing 

□  Navigation       IQSnariljh 

□  iGKICCl.TCRF|pFrenell 

□  I'uultrj  liaising  iGltalUa 


Name 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


State_ 


At  Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 


By 


I^_  jl   Wonderful  home  study_music  lessons  under 


great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  uscourVeyoS 

are  interested  in — Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin.  Cornet.  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
el)  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
S266Siegel-Myera  Bldg.  Chicago,  Ulinoia 


DECOKATINi;    WITH 

NEEDLEWORK 

Hum  d  limn  pagi    i 

loi       lot 
■ 

blm      "lull    pui  pie,    blaoull     «-iii«  raid 
ind  i    tj    i  with  n  little  vai  la 
tion  in  the  inn--,  of  tbe  embroidi 

llj    ill'    HuW 
■  ulor 

vhuuld  in-  in  |iiai  <•  unit  welcome. 

The  erne   beloved   of  the   Interior 

itor  ti"i  uiivii  (li-ilains  the  iiinilisi 
function  ..t  a  background)  and  yet  all  per 
manent 'decoration  of  a  home  should  i»-  a 
background,  All  kindi  of  gowni,  flowerv, 
vases,  and  Infinitely  varied  objects  will 
coma  in,  aometin  ty,  lometiai 

thru,  and  so  the  esaentiala,  the  oecei 
adtlea,  while  forming  a  unified  whole,  should 
be  hospitably   adaptable,  and  allow  of  tiu- 
Limlted    combinational    with    tbe    transient. 

visiting   hues. 

Tin-  room  described  hus  been,  of  course, 
carefully  tbougbl  <mt  as  a  whole;  luit  em 
broidery  must  not  be  regarded  a^  a  rare 
exotic,  to  be  employed  only  In  sal  schemes 
of  decoration,  Whatever  room  one  happens 
t<i  live  in,  and  at  whatever  state  or  stage 
of  artistic  development  one  happens  to  bo, 
embroidery  fulfils  an  honest  function.  Even 

the  Stamped  bouse  and  table  linen  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  women's 
magazines  often  show  Borne  sort  of  fitn 

in  their  monograms  and  baskets  of  ruses 
and  add  comfort  and  refinement  to  the 
huiiies  they  dignify. 

Period  design  is  an  established  fact  in 
many  people's  understanding,  and  of  all 
crafts  embroidery  is  essentially  a  craft  of 
periods.  What  could  link  the  past  more 
amiably  with  the  present  than  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  period  tradition  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  embroiderer's  individual  ideas? 

Nor  must  the  combination  of  framed  em- 
broideries and  chintz-covered  furniture  and 
hangings  be  overlooked.  A  small  room,  with 
big  windows  on  two  sides  and  two  doors, 
for  instance,  had  little  space  for  pictures, 
and  when  the  windows  had  been  hung  with 
dark  blue  and  cream  flowered  chintz  and 
the  furniture  liberally  upholstered,  the  old- 
fashioned  air  of  the  loom  seemed  too  cozy 
and  intimate  to  spoil  with  incongruous  real- 
istic prints  or  photographs.  But  some  em- 
broideries of  herbs  and  birds  and  even  one 
of  little  figures  in  a  scrolly  mesh  of  flowers, 
set  in  narrow  black  frames,  were  just  the 
thing  to  give  a  livable  and  interesting  air. 
From  a  little  way  off,  the  needlework 
became  blurred  of  pattern  like  the  chintz — 
and  yet  it  had  plenty  of  variety  and  intelli- 
gent idea  and  fun  and  fancy  hidden  away 
for  the  inquisitive  to  find.  It  also  gave 
that  sense  of  restfulness  and  leisure  we 
associate  with  the  past,  but  which  is  the 
inheritance  of  all  good  and  honest  crafts- 
manship, and  especially  the  craftsman- 
ship of  that  most  sensitive  and  delicate 
of  tools,  the  needle. 

Finally  the  exquisite  nicety  of  stitches, 
the  meticulous  workmanship  of  these  small 
embroidery  panels,  added  to  the  snugness 
of  the  little  room.  One  was  close  to  the 
treasures,  and  could  examine  them  con- 
veniently and  appreciate  their  qualities 
with  zest.  Old  samplers  have  their  place 
in  such  small  rooms,  and  how  charmingly 
they  harmonize  with  daguerrotypes  and 
miniatures  and  prints  and  relies  of  Colonial 
days ! 

But  while  we  enjoy  the  old  embroideries 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  needle  is  still 
with  us,  and  that  embroidery  is  a  sooth- 
ing occupation  which  many  busy  workers 
might  profit  by  in  leisure  moments — to  the 
enrichment  of  their  homes  and  their  de- 
scendants. 
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Peace  and  World  Relations 

National  Self  Government,  by  Ramsay 
Muir.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $2.75.)  A  thoro  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  involved  in  the  Great 
War  and  a  history  of  the  national  conflicts  that 
led  up   to  it. 

Great  European  Treaties  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  edited  by  Sir  Augustus  Oakes  and 
R.  B.  Mowat.  (Oxford  University  Press,  §3.40.) 
Actual  text  of  the  treaties  which  will  neces- 
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minds. 
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right  might  precipitate  another  war.  The  au- 
thor is  among  the  best  informed  on  this  question. 

Serbia,  by  L.  "F.  Waring.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  60  cents.)  One  of  the  Home  University 
Library  series,  giving  in  a  brief  and  readable 
manner  exceedingly  useful  information  about  a 
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discussion  of  what  Rumania  did  in  the  war  and 
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NGLISH:     I  I  n  i:  \  i  LIRE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

lit   i  RIDBBICI    ii'HK    LAW,    PS  D, 

u'    "'      '  "  ■  I    i  vi.SANT 

iih.ii    si  H00L,    Nl  W     yoBK    I 

Shall    We    Sink    the    German     Fleet?    By 
i'»i-    i la  1 1  mi m. 
Wi  H.-    a    properly    numb  red    and    lei  I 

i    ..i    the   article 
In  a  single  short  n    ii i>    the 

the  entin 

> lain  orally  why    th  ..  ..f  thi 

fleet   is  . 

tent  a  vl 

Ing  the  German   fleet. 
Write    mii    oi                         that    could    be   de- 
veloped mi"  a  moving   picture  Bcenarlo  giv- 
iny  a  po   ilble,  tho  n icessarily  a  proba- 
ble, .-  ..lull.. i,  ,,(  the  problem  <•!  •  l • 

ii..-  German  fleet. 

Write  a  pictui •   que  ■!    •  >  iptlon  of  the 

oi    tli*-   surrender   of    the    German    Beet 

'ul    t < >    aeleel    an    appropriate    point    of 
view,    follow    linn-   order    ami    space    order. 

many      CO  I lain.-      or 

Point    out    1 1  by    which  the  article 

has   been   mai  ent, 

lain     tin-  for     tin-     U   a     "I'     .very 

comma  in  column   1. 

The   Future  of  Flying.   By   Henry  Wood- 
house. 

In    a    lew    v. .      ■  .  nl     the    problem    sug- 

gested by  the  article, 

In  long  complei  lentencea  present  possible 
answers  to  the  three  questions  that,  begin 
the    article. 

Write  an  original  story  of  adventure  in  an 
airplane 

.    Decorating    with    Needlework.    By    Con- 
stance Armfield. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  you  understand 
the  English  language.  With  how  many  of 
the      following      words      are      you      familiar? 

craft,  dexterity,  stereotyped,  fabrics,  sub- 
tleties, replicas,  motif,  tedium,  ponderous, 
hieroglyphics,  juxtaposition,  adhered,  dis- 
dains, transient,  hues,  exotic,  function, 
monogram,  literally,  incongruous,  meticu- 
lous, daguerreotypes.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  every  one  of  the  above  words?  How  many 
■words  are  there  in  the  English  language? 
How  many  words  are  used  by  a  person  of 
ordinary  education?  How  can  you  enlarge 
your  vocabulary  ? 

Imagine  that  you  are  an  agent  endeavoring 
to  increase  the  sale  of  needlework.  Explain 
as  if  to  the  proprietor  of  a  department 
store  what  fields  are  open  to  needlework. 
Write  a  pleasantly  suggestive  description 
of  the  picture  presented  with  the  article. 
Write  the  autobiography  of  your  great-great- 
grandmother's  sampler. 

Plans  for  the  Victory  Garden.  By 
F.   F.   Rockwell. 

What    is    the    value    of   tabulation,    diagram, 
and   illustration    as   shown    in   this   article? 
What    methods    does    the    author    employ    to 
make  his   thought   emphatic? 
Give    brief    oral    directions    for    planting    a 
victory   garden. 

The    Story    of    the    Week. 

In  "Julius  Caesar"  and  in  "Macbeth"  you 
read  of  many  tragic  events.  Write  in  dra- 
matic form  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Karl 
Liebknecht    and    Rosa   Luxemburg. 

Explain  in  what  ways  the  new  constitution 
of  Germany  is  better,  or  worse,  than  the 
former  constitution. 

Imagine  that  you  are  Sherlock  Holmes. 
What  reasons  lead  you  to  believe  that  the 
letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Kaiser  is  genuine,  and  what  reasons 
prompt  you  to  think  that  it  is  not  genuine? 
Give  a  clear  oral  explanation  of  the  pres- 
ent situation   in   Russia. 

Read  aloud  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
addresses  at  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Explain  in  full  the  meaning  of 
every   quotation. 

Summarize  the  problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
Peace  Congress. 

A  man  for  whom  you  work  has  a  business 
correspondent  in  Buenos  Aires.  Write  a  let- 
ter from  him  concerning  business  condi- 
tions  in   South'  America. 

Write  a  letter  from  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchical  party  to  former 
King  Manoel,  and  then  write  the  King's 
reply. 

Give    a    talk    summarising    the    import 
news    of    the    week     concerning     the     United 
States. 


HISTORY,         CIVICS       AND 
ECONOMICS 

ISY    ARTHUR    M      Ultl.l  .'.ON.    I'll   Ii 
I'KINi  iiai      .a       iiii      111. .11     SCHOOL     Of    OOMMW 

II      VOKK     lii. 

I.  Russia— "The  Acid  Test  of  Russia," 
"Tribulations   of   Russia." 

1.  I'o  >.ai  .....  with  ii..-  principle*  of  action 
enunciated    In    the   two   quotations    from    the 

nt's  speeches?  What   difRcultii       tand 

in    the    way    of    our    acting    BJ    thl      President 

daaii 

2.  Anal  impl  '■  I-,  OU    .an    th.-    v., 

contending    for  ultimata  power 

in     Russia.     Should     WO    SUPPOrt    any    on.-     ..I 
1 1n  in  ? 

3.  II  ■!   appeals   .   .   .   met   with  no 

official    etc.    Why   not  ?   ".    .    .    but 

we   now   learn   .    .   .    thai    tin-    Britii  h    ■ 
ernment    favors    receiving    delegate     of    the 
Soviet  Government,"  etc,    why? 

4.  Why    is    M.     PichOT)    opposed    to    dealing    with 

representatives    <>(    the    Soviet    Goi 

f,.      What    is    lo    l,<-    the    "arid    I.     I"    of    I 

mentioned   in  the  leading  editorial? 

II.  The  Peace  Congress— "The  Opening 
Addresses,"  "Program  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

1.  What    we      th      lomlnanl    note  sounded    in 

the  opening   meeting  of   the  Congn 

2.  What  questions  have  thus  far  been  dis- 
cussed? How  will  these  questions  probably 
In-  answered  ? 

3.  How  would  you  answer  the  German  dele- 
gates if  they  asked  for  the  things  Indicated 
in  the  news   item  ? 

III.  Germany— "Collapse  of  the  Sparta- 
cans,"  "The  New  German  Constitu- 
tion." 

1.  Why  was  the  killing  of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  probably  the  deathblow  of  the 
Spartacans  ? 

2.  W'hat  conclusions  do  you  draw  from  the 
evidence  of  the  German  elections  of  Jan- 
uary   19? 

3.  What  will  be  the  effect  if  Germany  is  re- 
arranged geographically  according  to  the 
scheme  outlined  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  news  item  on  "The  New  German  Con- 
stitution" on  page   144? 

IV.  Political  Unrest  In  Europe — "Four 
Cabinets  Changed,"  "Reaction  in  Port- 
ugal," "The  New  Polish  Government," 
"The   Sinn    Fein    Republic." 

1.  What  caused  the  cabinet  changes  referred 
to   in   the   first   news   item? 

2.  Why  should  there  be  a  monarchical  reaction 
in    Portugal   at  the  present   time? 

3.  On  what  basis  did  the  party  of  Mr.  Padc- 
rewski  and  that  of  General  Pilsudski  com- 
bine? 

4.  Contrast  the  present  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  toward  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment  with   that  of   the   spring   of   1916. 

V.  Problems  of  Transportation — "Smooth- 
ing the  Road  of  the  Motorist,"  "The 
Future    of    Flying." 

1.  "It  [highway  improvement]  has  been  agi- 
tated ever  since  the  birth  of  the  nation  " 
Review  the  history  of  road  building,  canal 
construction  and  railroad  promotion  as  a 
proof  of  this  statement. 

2.  Test  your  own  locality  by  Secretary  Lam's 
dictum:  "You  can  judge  the  civilization  of 
a  people  ...  by  the  character  of  its  high- 
ways." 

3.  Discuss  the  relation  of  the  fuel  problem  to 
the    problem    of    motor    transportation. 

4.  How  far  has  aeroplane  transportation  of 
the  mails  proceeded  thus  far?  Can  you  sug- 
gest any  probable  future  development  of  the 
uses   of   the    roads    of   the   air? 

VI.  Our  Shipping  Program — "Ships  Bor- 
rowed and  Returned,"  "What  Are  Our 
Ships  Worth?" 

1.  On  what  basis  did  the  Allies  arrange  for 
taking  over  German  ships  now  in  German 
ports'.'  What  will  probably  be  done  with 
the  German  ships  seized  at  the  outbreak  of 
the   war'.' 

-.     Why     does     Chairman     Hurley  to 

write  off"  a  third  of  the  cost  of  tin-  Bmer 
\    ii,-, i    Corporation's  ships',-   what   do 

\.ui    think    o(    this    proposal? 

:;.    What     are     the     alleged     handicaps     upoa 

Vmerican    ships     in     their    competition     w 
ships   owned   abroad'"    How    can   the>. 
handicaps   be   overcome.' 
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POETS     OF     TODAY 

Irene  R.  McLeod  became  known  first 
as  the  author  of  "Songs  to  Save  a 
Soul,"  spontaneous,  passionate  poems 
of  youth  seeking  expression.  In  "Before 
Dawn,"  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  she 
has  left  far  behind  these  characteris- 
tics of  her  earlier  work.  Her  poetry  is 
more  formal,  less  vigorous  and  simple. 
This  sonnet,  second  of  the  sequence, 
shows  the  trend  of  her  present  poetic 
mood: 

Many  shall  say  I  do  forget  the  times, 
Turning  my  eyes  from  death  to  sing  of  love, 
For    love    i>    dead,    they    say.    and    lover's 

rir: 
No  more  have  grace  men's  burdened  hearts 

to  move. 
But  I,  too  long  death's  constant  intimate, 
Making  one  brief  in  that  vast  sisterhood 
Whose  only  life  is  still  to  hope  and  wait 
Till    hope's   cause   be   removed,   and  whose 

best  good 
Snatches    from   death    maimed   men    all    too 

secure — 
Having   most  weary   leisure   to   survey 
These  times,  yea,  time  itself,  whose  years 

immure 
My  chafing  spirit   from   our  realms  of  day, 
Still  cry:  "Love  lives !"  Even  now  he  rends 

the  gloom 
Which    we.    forgetting    hirn.    once    made    his 

torn  b  ! 

"Growing  Pains"  is  Jean  Starr  Unter- 
meyer's  title  for  her  first  volume,  pub- 
lished by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  of  introspe- 
tive,  intense  poetry  that  seems  to 
snatch  at  pictures  and  emotions.  There 
is  oftentimes  a  tendency  to  force  each 
m  to  a  definite  conclusion  whether 
it  follows  or  not.  "High  Tide"  has  the 
quality  of  an  etching: 

IIIOII-'IIDK 

F  edged  back  against  the  night. 

The  sea  growled  assault  on  the  wave  bitten 

■re. 

And  the  br<  a 

rang  and  impatient  bound 

Sprang,   with    rough   joy   on    the    shrinking 

Si. rang     but  were  drawn  back  slowly, 
With  a  long,  relentless  pull, 
Whimpering,  into  the  dark. 

I  .'.ho    held    them    captive  j 

And    f    saw    how   they    were    bound 

With  n  broad  and  quivering  leash  of  light. 
HHd  by  the  moon, 

aim    and    un    miling, 

.    the    dee,,    neldl    of    the   aky. 

"The   Leaf  on   the   Water"   ,     a  char- 
poo  ms 
ot  and  porcelain-like 

latcd  by  Jamc     Wbit.all, 
:    W    1 1 

III  I  |  I  iff.    .'/Alt.l: 

>th  a  leaf  from  the  v/illow  ti  I 
lightly    upon    the    v/t>< 
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Time  ha     gradually  effaced  a  memory 

from    my   heart, 

and    f    watch    the    willow    leaf   drifting   away 

on    t  he   waves ; 

Ince  i  have  forgotten  her 

>TB      I     loved, 

I  di earn  the  day  thru  in  sadness, 
ng  at  the  water's  edge, 

Bui  the  willow  leaf  floated  back 

under  the  tr< 

and  II    eeroed  to  dm 

thai   the  memory  could  never  be  effaced 

from  my  hem  t 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

J.  G.  Huneker — The  majority  of  operas 
depict  soul-states  in  a  sanatorium. 

E.  W.  Howe — Socialism  is  actually  not 
as  popular  as  generally  believed. 

Nicholai  Lenine — The  revolutionary 
phrase  is  the  greatest  danger  to  our  party. 

Henri  Barbtjsse — Wilson  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  figures  in  this  war  and  in  our  times, 
if  not  the  loftiest. 

Alba  B.  Johnson — There  is  a  peculiar- 
ly Prussian  and  offensively  Prussian  thing 
about  state  railways. 

Harry  H.  Merrick — Sometimes  we  of 
Chicago'  refer  to  ourselves  in  our  modest 
way  as  the  heart  of  the  United  States. 

Charlie  Chaplin — A  young  fellow  who 
appears  with  a  cane  is  very  likely  to  be 
asked  if  he  isn't  afraid  of  catching  cold 
without  it. 

Premier  Clemenceau  —  After  forty- 
eight  years  of  public  life  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  larger  the  committee  is  the  less  it  ac- 
complishes. 

President  Wilson — One  of  the  things 
that  has  interested  me  most  since  I  have 
lived  in  Washington  "was  that  every  time  I 
do  anything  that  is  perfectly  natural  it  is 
said   to  be  unprecedented. 

VISCOUNT  Uciiida — There  can  be  no 
League  of  Nations  unless  there  is  among 
its  members  as  complete  unity  of  confidence 
and  trust,  one  in  the  other,  as  there  is  of 
purpose  and  of  counsel. 

Agnes  M.  Elias — To  take  a  few  hun- 
dred women  out  of  their  homes  and  put 
them  in  a  factory  is  like  taking  a  couple 
of  hundred  mechanics  and  putting  them  in 
entire  charge  of  a  baby  hospital. 

Sen  vior  Harding — Instead  of  saying 
we  were  going  to  war  because  Germany  had 
violated  American  rights  the  President  said 
we  were  making  war  for  democracy's  sake. 

II    has  been  a   lie   from   the  beginning. 

H.  <i.  Weils  This  war  and  all  the 
blood  and  loss  of  it  is  because  the  new 
things  are  entangled  among  old  and  dead 
things  -worn  out  and  silly  things;  and 
we've  not   had  the  vigor  to  set  them  free. 

J.  Ogdeh  Abmour  There  is  need  that 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  have  at  their  dis- 
posal  full  and  complete  information   as  to 

what    crops   are    being  grown    and    when    the 

harvest  will  be  on. 

Samuel  Gompers  Emerging  so  glor- 
iously   and    victoriously    from    a    period    of 

strife,    friction    and    turmoil    between    na 

lions,    we   are   entering   into   a    period   of  do- 
mestic   uncertainty!    a    lime    as    propitious 

for  good   or   for  evil   as   thai    which    has   just 

preceded. 

BeNATOB  I''i:\mk  Was  not.  Russia 
legally,   when    we  invaded   her  territory,   a 

neutral    coiinlryV    And    if    we    invaded    licit 

neutral  country  in  order  to  light  the  Ger 

mans     what     grievance    can     we    justly     urge 

again  i  Germany  because    he  Invaded  help- 
less Belgium  to  flghl  the  French? 

Mwimii.ivn     Harden     Bol  hevlsm     is 
most    emphatically    not,   us   superficial   ob 
servers  think,  n  system   invented   by   mur 
derern  and  robbers,  hut   an   [deal  structure 
of  grcal  state,  and  alreadj   there  are  grow 
Ing    up   around    it.   amid    vast    devastated 
arefl     u  eful  plants  of  a  quite  new  variety. 
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THE  KEYSTONE  OF  PEACE 

President  Wilson's  Address  Proposing  the  League  of  Nations 


W  e 
- 
i    which    have    i 

I  ulao  to 
onlj   bj 
■  mi  bj  the  i 

S 
■  ■:    both    of    these    pu 

-  ions  con 

nected  with  the  present  settlements,  which 

mot   I"'  tilly   worked  out 

tn   an    ultin  ie    lis    the   decisions    we 

I  n i    i   .  .in  Mail]   conceive 

that  naoj    of  these  settlements   will   need 

lequent    consideration  ;    that    man >     of 

tin-   decisions    we   make   shall    Deed    tnl 

quent   alteration   in   some  degree,   for  if  I 

Us     my    OWH    stinly    of    s.iiih'    of 

these  . 1 1 i.-^r i« .11  -,  thej  are  oot  roaceptible  tor 
confident   judgments  at  present. 

It  is  therefore  i  j   that  we  should 

set  up  some  machinery  t»y  which  the  work 
of  tii i-  conference  should  in-  rendered  com 
plete. 

\\ ■'.•  hare  assembled  here  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  very  much  more  than  making  the 
present  settlement!  that  are  necessary.  We 
are  assembled  under  very  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  world  opinion.  I  ma\  say,  without 
straining  the  point,  that  we  are  not  the 
representatives  of  governments,  but  repre- 
sentatives Of  the  peoph 

It  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  governmental 
circles  anywhere.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  satisfy  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

The  burdens  of  this  war  have  fallen  in 
an  unusual  degree  upon  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  countries  involved.  I  do  not 
need  to  draw  for  you  the  picture  of  how 
the  burden  has  been  thrown  back  from  the 
front  upon  the  older  men.  upon  the  women, 

upon     the    children,     upon     the 

homes  of  the  civilized  world. 
and  how  the  real  strain  of  the 
war  has  come  where  the  eyes 
of  the  government  could  not 
reach,  but  where  the  heart  of 
humanity  beats. 

We  are  bidden  by  these  peo- 
ple to  make  a  peace  which  will 
make  them  secure.  We  are 
bidden  by  these  people  to  see 
to  it  that  this  strain  does  not 
come  upon  them  again.  And  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  them  to  bear  this 
strain  because  they  hoped  that 
those  who  represented  them 
could  get  together  after  this  war 
and  make  such  another  sacrifice 
unnecessary.  It  is  a  solemn  ob- 
ligation on  our  part,  therefore, 
to  make  permanent  arrange- 
ments that  justice  shall  be  ren- 
dered and  peace  maintained. 

This  is  the  central  object  of  our  meeting. 
Settlements  may  be  temporary,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  justice  must  be  permanent.  We  can  set 
up  permanent  processes.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  set  up  a  permanent  decision. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
take  as  far  as  we  can  a  picture  of  the 
world  into  our  minds.  Is  it  not  a  startling 
circumstance,  for  one  thing,  that  the  great 
discoveries  of  science,  that  the  quiet  studies 
of  men  in  laboratories,  that  the  thoughtful 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
quiet  lecture  rooms  have  now  been  turned 
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to    the    destruction    of    civilisation?    The 
powers   ..t   destruction    have   not    so   much 
multiplied  as  they  have  gained  facilities 
ih<-   enemy,    whom    we   have   yasl    ovei 

,    bad   at    hi  Of   learning   some   ol 

i  in-  prim  ipal  canter  I  ad]  and 

mil     he     used     them     in     Order     I" 
-tin. lion  sudden  and  complete.   And 

onlj   tin-  watchful  ami  continuous  cofipi 

tion  Of  men  can  see  to  it  that  science,  a- 
well   as  armed  men.   i>   kept    within    tin-   liar 

civilisation 
in  a  sense  the  United  States  Is  leas  In- 

ited    in    llus   SUbjecl    than    the   other    na 

( ion-  here  assembled,  With  her  g  eat   terri 
and   her  extensive  sea   borders,   it    is 

less  likely  that  the  I'nileil  States  should 
suffer  from  the  attack  of  enemies  than  that 
other  nations  should  suffer,  And  the  ardor 
of  the  United  States  for  it  is  a  very  (hep 
and  genuine  ardor  for  the  society  of  08 
lions  is  not  an  ardor  springing  OUt  Of  fear 
or  apprehension,  but  an  ardor  springing 
OUt    of    the    ideals    which    have   come    in    the 

consciousness  of  this  war. 

In  coming  into  this  war  the  United 
States  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  she 
was  Intervening  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
or  the  politics  of  Asia,  or  the  politics  of 
any  part  of  the  world.  Her  thought  was 
that  all  the  world  had  now  become  con- 
scious that  there  was  a  single  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  of  liberty  for  men  of  every  kind 
and  place. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  should  feel 
that  its  part  in  this  war  should  be  played 
in  vain  if  there  ensued  upon  it  abortive 
European  settlements.  It  would  feel  that  it 

ild   not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  those 

European  settlements  unless  that  guaran- 
tee involved  the  continuous  superintendence 
of  the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  associated 
nations  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
concern  our  best  judgment  in  order  to  make 
this    League   of    Nations    a    vital    thing — a 


BAS    I  OF  LEAGUE 

CONFERENCE 


ON 


RESOLUTIONS       ADOPTED      BY      THE      PEACE 

JANUARY   25 

The  conference,  huving  considered  the  proposal?  for  the 
creation  of  a  League  of  Nations,  resolved  that: 

ft  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wovld  settlement 
which  the  associated  nations  are  now  met  to  establish  that  a 
Leanite  of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  obli- 
gations and  to  provide  safeguards  against  war.  This  league 
should  be  created  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  treaty 
of  peace  and  sliould  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

The  members  of  the  league  should  periodically  meet  in 
international  conference-  and  should  have  a  permanent  or- 
ganization and  secretaries  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
league  in  the  intervals  between  the  conferences. 

The  conference  therefore  appoints  a  committee  representa- 
tive of  the  associated  governments  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  constitution  and  the  function  of  the  league. 


thing  sometimes  called  into  life  to  meet  an 
exigency — but  always  functioning  in  watch- 
ful attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the 
nations,  and  that  its  continuity  should  be 
a  vital  continuity ;  that  its  functions  art- 
continuing  functions  that  do  not  permit  an 
intermission  of  its  watchfulness  and  of  its 
labor ;  that  it  should  be  the  eye  of  the  na- 
tions, to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  in- 
terest— an  eye  that  did  not  slumber,  an  eye 
that  was  everywhere  watchful  and  atten- 
tive. 

And    if   we   do  not   make  it  vital,    what 
shall   we   do?  We  shall   disappoint   the  ex- 


pectations  "t  the  peoples  Tins  is  what  tb< 
thought  centers  upon 

I  have  had  the  verj  delightful  experience 
■  ■I   \isiiinK  several  nations  since  I  came  to 

this   side  of   the   water,   and   every    time   the 
Voice  "I    tin-   bodj    of   the   people   reached    no 

thru    an\    repr<   entative,    at    the    fronl    "i 

the    plea     BtOOd     the     hope    of    the     League    of 

Nations 
Gentlemen,  tin    select  classes  of  mankind 

are     no     longer     the    governor-    of    uiankiinl 

Tin-  fortunes  of  mankind  an-  now   in  the 

hands    of    the     plain     people    of     the     whole 
world.  Batlafj    them,  and  you   have  justified 

their  confidence  not   only,  hut   have  estab 

lished    peace.    Pail    to    satisfy    them,    and    no 

arrangement  that  you  can  make  will  either 

set   Up   or    Stead]     the    peace   of   the    world. 

You   can    imagine,    1    dare  say,    tin-   sent! 
ini-nts   and   the   purpose   with   which   the   rep 
resentatives    of    the     Tinted    Staler    support 
this  great   project   for  a  League  of  Nation 
We   regard   it    BS   the   keynote  of   the   whole, 
which    exprest    our    purposes    and    ideals    in 
this   war   and    which    the   associated    nations 

have  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement. 
If  we  return   to  the  United   States  with- 
out having  made  every  effort  in  our  power 

to    realize    this    program,    we   should    return 
to    meet   the   merited    scorn    of   our    fellow 
citizens.   For  they  are  a  body   that  consti 
tute  a  great  democracy.  They  expect  their 
leaders   to   speak;    their  representatives    to 
be  their  servants. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  their 
mandate.  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm and  pleasure  that  we  accept  that 
mandate.  And  because  this  is  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged  our 
every  purpose  to  it,  as  we  have  to  every 
item  of  the  fabric.  We  would  not  dare  abate 
a  single  item  of  the  program  which  con- 
stitutes our  instructions;  we  would  not 
dare  to  compromise  upon  any  matter  as 
the  champion  of  this  thing — this  peace  of 
the  world,  this  attitude  of  justice,  this  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  the  masters 
of  no  peoples,  but  are  here  to 
see  that  every  people  in  the 
world  shall  choose  its  own  mas- 
ters and  govern  its  own  des- 
tinies, not  as  we  wish,  but  as 
they  wish. 

We  are  here  to  see,  in  short, 
that  the  very  foundations  of 
this  war  are  swept  away.  Those 
foundations  were  the  private 
choice  of  a  small  coterie  of 
civil  rulers  and  military  staffs. 
Those  foundations  were  the  ag- 
gression of  great  powers  upon 
the  small.  Those  foundations 
were  the  holding  together  of 
empires  of  unwilling  subjects  by 
the  duress  of  arms.  Those 
foundations  were  the  power  of 
small  bodies  of  men  to  wield 
either  their  will  and  use  man- 
kind as  pawns  in  a  game.  And 
nothing  less  than  the  emancipa- 
tion   of    the    world    from    these    things    will 

accomplish  peace. 

You  can  see  that  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  are,  therefore,  never  put 
to  the  embarrassment  of  choosing  a  way  of 
expediency,  because  they  have  had  laid 
down  before  them  the  unalterable  lines  oi 
principles.  And.  thank  Qod,  these  lines  have 
been  accepted  as  the  lines  of  settlements 
by  all  the  high-minded  men  who  have  had 
to  do  with  the  beginning  of  this  great   bUSJ 

ness, 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  is  known. 
as    1    feel    confi-      [Continued   on    pa 


WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  OMSK 


THOSE  who  delight  to  exercize  their  detective  skill  at 
unraveling  a  mystery  story  from  such  misleading 
clues  as  the  author  introduces  will  find  it  interesting 
to  turn  their  attention  toward  the  drama  that  is  being 
enacted  in  the  Siberian  city  of  Omsk,  for  they  will  find  it 
a  fascinating  pastime  to  interpret  the  various  and  dis- 
cordant versions  of  events  found  in  the  newspapers. 

At  Omsk  last  October  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  to- 
gether all  the  remnants  of  legal  authority  remaining  in 
Russia  and  to  establish  a  stable  and  democratic  government 
which  might,  with  the  support  of  the  Allies,  serve  as  a  cen- 
ter for  an  anti-Bolshevik  campaign.  This  All-Russian  Pro- 
visional Government  at  Omsk  came  nearer  to  being  true  to 
its  name  than  any  other  of  the  five  governments  that  have 
been  set  up  in  Omsk  under  the  protection  of  the  Allies,  for 
it  was  composed  of  members  of  the  old  Constituent  Assem- 
bly that  was  elected  after  the  revolution  but  dismissed  by 
the  Bolsheviki.  It  included  representatives  of  all  parties 
except  the  Bolsheviki  and  it  was  supported  by  the  Duma, 
the  zemstvos  (provincial  assemblies)  and  municipalities 
and  by  the  Independent  Government  of  Siberia.  It  was 
established  by  aid  of  the  Czech  troops,  who  defended  it 
against  the  Bolsheviki  and  turned  over  to  it  the  $175,000,000 
that  they  got  in  their  raid  on  the  Lena  gold  mines  and  the 
.000,000  in   gold   that  they  captured  at   Kazan. 

But  in  November,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  asking 
recognition  at  Washington  as  the  only  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  its  president  and  leading  members  were 
seized  by  the  military  and  thrown  into  prison.  Admiral  Kol- 
chak,  who  as  Secretary  of  War  in  this  ministry  was  nomi- 
nally in  command  of  the  military,  declared  himself  Supreme 
Governor  and  rewarded  U  ack  officer  who  carried  out 

the  coup  d'itat,  Colonel    Vblkov,  by  appointing  him   to  the 
command  of  the  5th  Army  Corpi  in  place  of  General  Sem 
,  who  refuted  to  concede  Kolchak's  authority.  An  a1 
tempt  was  made  to   remove  Semenov  by  assassination,  but 
bomb  that  ploded   under  him  in  the  theater  at 

Chita  only  shattered  his  leg  without  shaking  his  spirit.    He 
the  offensive  and  with  the  favor  and,  it  is  rumored, 
Japane  e  he  flushed  his  control  of  the 
railroad  ird  to  Verkhne  Udinsk  near  to  Lake  Baikal 

CUt  off  Kolchak   from  the  outside  world. 

ere  eras  ■  general  prote  t  again  t  Kolchak's  seizure  of 
■  from  members  of  the  Duma,  Constituent  Assembly, 
nd   municipalities,  but  be   put  down  opposition 
with  an  iron  hand.  History  proved,  he  said,  that  republic 

military  dictator,  bul  he  dc 
clared  h  rttion  of  holding  elections  for  a  new  national 

mbJy  when  intry  was  restored  to  ■  normal    ' 

ruling  like  a  littk   I  /.,.■    He  hs    revived  the 
minatinj  I  •    h  ■     si  d       hunting  down 


the  Socialists,  even  tho  these  are  anti-Bolshevik.  He  has? 
started  up  the  distilleries  and  by  selling  vodka  at  six  rubles 
($3)  a  pint  is  getting  a  large  revenue,  altho  it  means  that 
a  million  bushels  of  grain  will  be  converted  into  alcohol 
while  Omsk  is  overcrowded  with  starving  refugees. 

Kolchak  was  admiral  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  He  took  part  with  General  Kornilov  in 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  Kerensky.  This  failed,  but  it 
threw  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  for  the 
Soviets,  who  had  hitherto  been  anti-Bolsheviki,  joined  with 
them  when  they  learned  of  Kornilov's  intention  to  dissolve 
the  Soviets.  After  leaving  Russia  Kolchak  came  to  America 
and  later  was  attached  to  the  British  army  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The  motto  of  Kolchak  as  "Supreme  Governor"  seems  to 
be  "safety  first,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  de- 
cree issued  by  him: 

Any  attempt  <>n  the  life  or  health  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
or  any  forcible -endeavor  to  wrest  power  from  him,  will  be  pun 
Uhed  with  death;  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  existing  Govern 
iiicnt  or  to  divide  the  country  into  parts  by  force,  will  be  pun- 
ished with  death;  an  offense  against  the  Supreme  Governor  b' 
words,  writing,  or  printing,  will  be  punishable  with  imprison 
ment  :  and  failure  wittingly  to  execute  his  orders  and  decrees 
will  be  punished  with  deprivation  of  civil  rights  and  penal 
servitude. 

The  Czechs,  being  a  democratic  people,  were  highly  in- 
censed at  the  Kolchak  regime  and  were  disposed  at  first 
to  withdraw  and  leave  Omsk  to  be  captured  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki from  the  other  side  of  the  Urals.  General  Syrovy, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Czech  army,  said  in  November: 

The  change  of  Governmenl    has  killed  our  soldiers.  They  say 

that  for  four  years  they  have  been  fighting  for  democracy,  and 
that  now  that  a  dictator  ruled  in  Omsk  they  are  no  longer  fight- 
ing for  democracy.  Since  the  armistice  all  the  soldiers  want  to  go 
Dome  to  fight  the  Germans  and  Magyars  in  their  own  country 
and   not    light    the   Russians. 

But  Syrovy  was  removed  by  Kolchak,  and  a  Russian, 
General   Hanchin,  put  in  command  of  the  Czechs,  much  to 

then  disgust.  General  Diterichs,  another  Czech  officer  who 
had  done  valiant  service  against  the  Bolsheviki,  was  also 
deposed  for  refusal  to  submit  to  Kolchak.  The  Czech  Gen- 
eral   Gaidfl    obeyed    Kolchak's    orders    to    arrest    President 

Tchernov  and  other  members  of  the  All-Russian  Constitu- 
tional Assembly,  but  they  sought  sanctuary  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Czech  National  Council  a!  Kkaforinburg 
and  were  there  protected  by  the  Czechs,  even  when  a  hun- 
dred Russian  officers  fried  to  assassinate  them  wild  bombs 
Later     these     survivor:-;    of     the     last     legal     government     of 

Russia  fled  to  Ufa,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Urals, 
but  hers  they  were  captured  by  Kolchak's  troops  and 
taken   to  Omsk   for  imprisonment,  of  these  twenty-seven 

men,    thirteen    were    members    of    the    Assembly.    But    Tcher 
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ported  taken  in  the  raid,  ap 
ide  '>n  •  night 
workmen  and 

i,"    t  ho    how     tl  in- 

lii   Kolchak'a  own  capital  and 

me  oi  tin- 

rin  I  i    trap, 

I 

low ii  in  the  and  fo  n  pel 

,ii  deliver)  were  ihol    A  Bimultanc 
i  men  m  m  n,  « it  h    i 

killed.  Kolchak  hail  thirteen  of  the 
shot  i  ceep  theii  priaonera,  i>ut 

the  soldiers  he  put   in  their  p]  em   t<>  have  been   no 

bet  i  military  raid  was  made  on 

thi  nd  eight  of  the  memben  of  tin     \    tembly  taken 

..tit    ami    -shut 

iders  will  remember  that   the  Washington  correspond 
enl  ■'   the  impression  that  tin-  American  Govern 

ment  was  via. I  tu  bear  of  Kolchak'a  dictatorship  and  wished 
him  success  When  this  was  telegraphed  to  Omsk  it  nat- 
urally cau  at  disappointment  to  those  Russians  who 

were    struj  •*>    maintain    some    sort    of   a    popular  go 

eminent.  The  Czechs  were  induced  to  remain  on  the  front 
i>v  urgent  messages  from  President  Masaryk  and  the  hope 
of  speedy  reinforcement  of  Allied  and  American  troops. 
American  Ambassador  Francis,  American  Consul  I'oole 
and  American  Consul  Harris  are  all  quoted  as  having  given 
assurances  of  support.  The  Omsk  papers  are  not  allowed 
to  publish  anything  contradictory  of  this  expectation  of 
military  aid. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Urals  the  Bolsheviki  are  collect- 
ing what  is  said  by  their  enemies  to  be  a  large  and  well 
managed  army.  They  have  regained  Ufa  and  Orenburg 
and  threaten  Ekaterinburg.  But  they  have  met  with  one 
severe  setback.  General  Caida,  with  his  Czechs  and  some 
Siberian  troops,  crost  the  Urals  and  attacked  Perm,  where 
he  took  some  30,000  Bolsheviki  prisoners  with  an  im- 
mense amount  of  supplies  and  railroad  stock.  That  is  one 
story.  The  other  is  that  this  victory  was  won  solely  by 
Kolchak's  new  army  under  Russian  command,  and  that 
there  was  only  one  Czech  regiment  in  the  movement,  and 
this  did  not  get  within  seventy  miles  of  Perm.  At  any  rate, 
Gaida  was  removed  by  Kolchak  for  doing  whatever  he  did 
or  did  not  do  contrary  to  orders. 

The  latest  and  most  reliable  information  we  have  from 
Omsk  is  a  despatch  to  the  New  York  Times  from  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  an  American  journalist,  who  has  shown  peculiar 
ability  in  keeping  a  level  head  in  perplexing  situations,  so 
what  he  says  is  worth  quoting,  tho  it  rather  adds  to  the 
mystery  than  clears  it  up : 

When  I  first  visited  Omsk  the  All-Russian  Government  was  in 
control  of  that  part  of  Russia  free  from  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
gave  promise  of  being  a  real  Russian  Government  which  might 
ultimately  be  powerful  enough  to  move  into  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad  to  dislodge  the  Bolsheviki.  But  between  my  first  and  second 
visits  to  the  temporary  capital  the  All-Russian  Directory  was 
overthrown,  a  Dictator  was  named,  the  National  Assembly  was 
dissolved,  and  the  members  escorted  to  another  city  under  protec- 
tion of  the  Czech  Army.  The  complete  story  of  this  coup  d'etat 
cannot  be  told  at  this  time  because  of  the  part  played  in  it  by 
certain  important  powers,  but  this  much  can  be  truthfully  said  : 
When  the  All-Russian  Government  was  overthrown,  the  Liberal 
or  Democratic  forces  of  Russia,  as  distinguished  between  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  reactionary  or  monarchistie  party,  suffered 
a  defeat  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  estimated. 

It  may  be  stated  now  and  proved  later,  when  all  the  facts  can 
be  published,  that  the  foreigners  in  Russia  had  more  to  do  with 
the  collapse  of  the  All-Russian  (Jovernment  than  the  Russians, 
and  that  if  several  foreign  powers  thru  their  official  representa- 
tives had  not  been  interfering  with  Russia's  internal  affairs  the 
Government  would  very  likely  still  be  iu  Omsk.  Secondly,  after 
once  announcing  military  intervention  in  Siberia  and  Archangel 
the  Allies  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  not  keeping  their  promise. 
Thirdly,  by  refusing  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the  Struggle  of 
the  Liberal  forces  of  Russia  to  establish  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  Omsk,  by  delaying  recognition  of  the  All-Russian  Gov- 


ernment ami  bj  not  working  In  barmonj  with  each  other,  the 
\ 1 1 1 •  ~.  contributed  tu  tin  establishment  "i  tin-  present  Koiehuk 
dii  i.ii'.i  Hhip 

I  hese,   thep,   are   the   main   points  of  this  mystery  story, 

which  we  respectfully  submit  t"  our  puzzle  Loving  readers 

W^  don't  give  the  an  wer  bet  luse  we  don't  know  it.  The 
title  of  this  editorial  should  in   printed  with  an  Interroga 

tlon    point.     I  In     question    "What     happened    at    Omsk'.'"    and 

the  I'uiiiiei  question  "What  does  it  all  mean?"  need  to  be 

answered,    for    Kolchak    is    tlu-    chief    claimant    for    recogni- 
tion as  tin-  true  Russian  Government  before  the  Paris  Con 
ference.  There  are  8000  American  boys  In  Siberia  and  5000 
in  Archangel,  and    Americans  are  entitled  to  know  what 

they  are   fighting  for. 


THE  CAPRICES  OF  DORA 

THE  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  which  tin-  English  ac- 
cording to  their  custom  compress  into  "Dora,"  is  a 
source  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  annoyance.  On 
another  page  of  this  issue  we  show  what  she-  or  he  or  it — 
did  with  a  Sinn  Fein  electioneering  poster  in  the  late  elec- 
tion. Rut  the  Irish  seem  to  have  read  between  the  lines,  for 
the  Sinn  Fein  candidates  were  elected.  We  might  suppose 
that  the  operation  of  the  Act  would  be  limited  to  the  Realm, 
but  it  appears  that  Dora,  like  the  Pope,  has  the  keys  to 
heaven  and  hell.  In  a  book  called  "The  Glamour  of  Dublin," 
recently  published  in  Ireland,  the  author  referred  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  revolt,  Pearce  and  Connolly,  as  "now 
in  heaven,"  but  the  censor  deleted  these  three  words,  doubt- 
less because  he  did  not  think  it  was  true. 

The  British  police  in  their  raids  on  the  pacifist  centers 
confiscated  an  edition  of  Mill's  essay  on  "Liberty"  and  a 
leaflet  composed  entirely  of  New  Testament  texts.  The 
sinking  of  the  British  battleship  "Audacious"  by  a  German 
mine  off  the  Irish  coast  on  October  27,  1914,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  printed  in  England  until  November  13,  1918, 
altho  the  American  papers  published  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses  with  photographs.  Previous  to  1917  nothing  bad 
about  the  Czar  could  be  said  and  since  then  nothing  good 
about  the  Bolsheviki.  The  peace  conferences  may  be  public, 
but  the  reports  of  them  are  intercepted.  The  powers  of 
Dora  even  extend  to  America,  for  most  of  our  foreign 
news  passes  thru  London,  as  it  always  has. 


WAR  AND  PESTILENCE 

IN  the  good  old  days  of  the  lyceum  when  the  American 
people  took  pleasure  in  endless  discussion  of  indeter- 
minable problems  one  of  the  favorite  questions  was: 
"Resolved,  that  war  is  a  greater  scourge  of  humanity  than 
pestilence."  If  such  debates  were  still  in  vogue  the  negative 
could  get  some  useful  data  from  the  present,  when  the  two 
scourges  have,  as  often  before,  afflicted  mankind  simul- 
taneously. The  British  medical  authorities  estimate  that 
the  combined  influenza  and  pneumonia  epidemic  has  caused 
the  death  of  6,000,000  persons  in  twelve  weeks.  This  covers 
the  whole  world  and  half  of  the  number  are  ascribed  to 
India.  Now  the  number  of  men  reported  as  killed  or  died 
from  wounds  in  the  armies  of  France,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Germany  and  Austria  totals  6,500,000.  When  the 
minor  belligerents  are  reported  and  those  counted  as  miss- 
ing but  actually  killed  are  included,  this  total  will  doubtless 
be  raised  to  7,000,000  or  more  for  the  four  and  a  quarter 
years  of  war.  Considering  then  the  different  lengths  of 
time  these  two  destructive  forces  have  been  active  the  pes- 
tilence has  proved  more  than  ten  times  as  deadly  as  war. 

The  fatalities  in  the  American  army  during  the  year  of 
fighting  were  36,154.  The  fatalities  in  the  United  States 
during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December 
due  to  the  Spanish  flu  were  about  350,000,  nearly  ten  times 
as  many,  or  forty  times  as  deadly.  The  war  is  over,  but  tho 
plague  still  rages  around  the  world.  The  sunny   Islands  of 
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the  Pacific,  sheltered  from  the  war,  have  not  escaped  the 
pestilence.  The  natives  of  Tahiti  and  Samoa,  not  having 
been  immunized  by  previous  epidemics,  have  been  more  than 
decimated  by  this  new  disease.  The  interior  of  Africa, 
Asia  and  South  America  have  been  invaded.  The  number 
of  those  who  have  survived  the  attack  but  have  suffered 
permanent  injury  from  it  are  probably  as  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fatalities  as  are  the  wounded  who  can  never 
entirely  recover. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  in  our  newspapers  about  the  air 
raids  on  England  but  very  little  about  the  influenza  there. 
Yet  the  victims  of  the  Zeppelins  and  airplanes  numbered 
only  554,  while  more  than  10,000  equally  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  by  the  epidemic.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  war  attracts  attention  and  arouses  terror  far  out 
of  proportion  to  its  real  danger.  We  rightly  honor  those  who 
imperil  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  ignore  the 
physicians,  nurses  and  relatives  who  have  run  as  much  risk 
at  the  bedside.  The  difference  in  attitude  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  erroneous  idea  that  deaths  from  any  disease  are 
natural  and  inevitable.  Yet  it  would  probably  be  no  more 
difficult  to  abolish  influenza  than  to  abolish  war,  easier  in 
fact,  because  nobody  believes  in  influenza  while  unfortu- 
nately some  people  do  believe  in  war.  Smallpox  and  typhoid, 
the  pestilences  that  accompanied  former  wars  and  often 
claimed  more  victims,  have  now  been  brought  under  control. 
If  there  were  as  many  societies  for  combating  the  grip  as 
there  are  for  preventing  war  and  as  much  money  spent  in 
studying  its  causes  and  prevention  as  has  been  expended 
so  far  without  effect  on  peace  propaganda  and  peace  con- 
ferences, could  we  not  expect  that  its  ravages  would  be 
greatly  reduced  if  not  altogether  eliminated? 


LEST    WE    FORGET 

IN  every  community  touched  by  the  war  there  will  be  for 
the  next  half-century  men  fighting  against  the  handi- 
caps given  them  on  the  battlefields  where  they  defended 
the  cause  of  all  humanity.  Blinded,  crippled,  sapped  of 
nerve  vigor,  they  have  paid  this  price  that  the  rest  of  us 
might  live  more  abundantly.  A  debt  that  never  can  be  paid, 
a  responsibility  ever  to  be  met,  is  thereby  ours.  John  Gals- 
worthy puts  its  lesson  squarely  in  "The  Sacred  Work": 

The  great  public*  of  our  countries  do  not  yet,  I  think,  see  that 
they  have  their  part  in  the  Bacred  work.  So  far  they  only  seem  to 
feel:  "Here's  a  wounded  hero;  let's  take  him  to  the  movies,  and 
give  him  te.i  ["  Instead  of  choking  hirn  with  cheap  kindness  each 
member  of  the  public  should  seek  to  reinspire  the  disabled  man 
with  the  feeling  that  he  j.  no  more  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
life  than  they  are  themselTes  :  and  each,  according  to  his  or  her 
private  chances,  should  help  him  to  hud  that  special  oiche  which 
ne  ejiu  best,  most  cheerfully,  and  most   usefully  fill  in  the  long 

future. 

lift  op  the  man   who  has   been   stricken  on   the  battlefield, 

re    hirn    to    the    utmost    of    health    ami    agility,    Rive    him     an 

adequate  pension,  and  reequip  him  with  an  occupation  suited  to 

the  '  it  him     that  j-  a   ;■  ~rhich  does  tmt  cease  till 

PI     fronts    'he    future    I: <<ti.    hopeful      ami    Secure. 


THE  LABOR  SITUATION 

THE  labor  cauldron   Lfl  no  Longer  simmering;   it  is  boil- 
and   the   witches'   l<rot.h    is  throwing  off  steam. 
Mr.   Samuel   Gompers  has  left.   London   for   Pi 
and  will  presently  pate  in  the 

»  help  organize 
an  1  i]  Tradi  Congress.  Mr.  Gompei     and 

with  Mr.  A rthur  rlendei  ion  and 
nd  a  merry  time  is  anticipated, 
an  American  Labor  Party  hat  been  organized 
and  de  union    are  Socking  into  It  the 

led  a  mai  announcing  thai   It 

'.'■  newly  formed  party  wherever  that  organize 
ted  hy  "old  party  influence  ."  The  Socis 

member"  tha 


and  national  constitutions  of  the  Socialist  Party  demand 
an  undivided  allegiance.  No  member  may  join  any  other 
political  organization  or  indorse  or  support  it.  The  Ameri- 
can Socialist  Party  will  be  represented  at  the  Pan-American 
Socialist  and  Labor  Conference  to  be  held  in  April. 

All  in  all,  American  wage  earners  are  to  be  conservative 
supporters  of  plain  old  fashioned  trade  unionism.  Appar- 
ently British  wage  earners  also  for  the  most  part  are  non- 
socialistic  trade-unionists,  but  the  Socialists  are  talking 
more  and  are  more  energetically  active.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  gaining  ground,  and  it  would  be  incautious  to  assume 
that  the  Socialist  cause  thruout  the  English  speaking  coun- 
tries will  not  recover  from  the  set-back  which  the  war  gave  it. 

This  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  Mr.  Gompers,  altho  he  does 
not  admit  it.  He  has,  however,  in  an  interview  given  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  warned  the  public  that  inadequate  pay 
and  depressing  surroundings  are  forces  which  degenerate 
wage  earners  and  drive  them  toward  Bolshevism.  He  asserts 
that  Bolshevism  is  a  German  device  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  that  capital  and  labor  must  cooperate 
"to  escape  the  cataclysm  of  horror  which  German  agents 
are  trying  to  bring  about." 

Bolshevism  has  many  more  roots  than  Mr.  Gompers 
perceives,  but  economic  distress,  wherever  it  exists,  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  them.  In  fact,  this  influence  works  more 
certainly  to  make  Bolshevists  than  to  make  constructive 
Socialists.  It  is  therefore  a  serious  matter  that  idleness  is 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Frank  Mor- 
rison, secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
submitted  to  the  Immigration  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  showing  more  than  125,000  men 
now  unemployed  in  twenty  American  cities.  He  urges  Con- 
gress to  stop  immigration  until  normal  times  return,  and 
to  provide  for  the  employment  of  returning  soldiers. 

Secretary  Lane,  as  is  well  known,  believes  that  emer- 
gency measures  to  provide  employment  are  demanded,  and 
he  would  make  this  occasion  an  opportunity  to  develop  our 
unproductive  lands.  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  expend  $100,000,000  on  public  works  to  pre- 
vent unemployment. 

Plainly  the  situation  is  not  reassuring.  Every  business 
concern  should  feel  responsibility  to  provide  and  maintain 
employment  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability.  Every  citizen 
should  constitute  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  help  dis- 
charged soldiers  to  obtain  remunerative  occupation.  Every- 
body should  avoid  excited  speech  and  action  and  try  to 
contribute  his  bit  to  constructive  effort  instead  of  to  tur- 
moil and  discontent. 


The  last  appeal  of  the  despairing  rummies — spread  as  a  half- 
page  advertisement  in  the  dailies  is  that  Bolshevism  and  pro- 
hibition are  much  the  same.  That  is  queer  when  we  read  in 
the  same  papers  about  the  drunken  orgies  ol  the  Bolsheviki  and 
remember  thai  ii  was  the  Czar  who  abolished  vodka. 


Before   the    war    Russia    used   to   export    $50,000,000   worth   of 
Now     according    Lo    Prince    Lvov,    "people    in    Russia    are 
sometimes  lucky  enough  to  buy  an  egg  for  $17."  The  Bolsheviki 
seem  to  nave  lulled  the  goo  >■  thai  laid  the  golden  egg, 


Fi  hi  Paul  Richter  said:  "In  the  longesl  period  of  peace,  man 
doe  not  tell  so  manj  lit  or  talk  bo  much  nonsense  as  iii  the 
shortest  war."  This  bas  been  a  long  war  and  i    ii  over  yet? 


On  account  of  then-  hatred  of  German   the  Chicago   Board  of 
Kdueaiion    ha     prohibited    the    teaching    of    French    in    the    city 

■  r|n. ., I 


Have    we   cut    to   go   nnd    learn    Dail    Direann    in    addition    to 

Duma,  Soviet,  Rada,  Bkupshtina,  Bobranje,  Majlis,   Rigsdag  i 

Storting? 


The  Allies  have  b  ked  the  Bol  hevlki  to  go  to     well,  thej   call 
p!   the   i*i  iii'  >      i  land  .  bul   thej    have  Keen  longei    known  under 

(he    name    of    Insulae    DcinOm     I 
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Peace  Concret*      K'vr  i»P°*t*»1  .. 

Resolutions         \uu"'"  w«r«  »d°Ptad 
by    the    Peace    *  <>n 

eond  plenary  session,  on 

Januaf.  '  I  i-.  in  it  of  thi-.se,  intro- 
duced by  President  Wilson  in  an  im- 
pi<-  i  both    given    fully 

elsewhere  in  these  pages),  provided  for 
the  appointment  oi  s  commission   to 

Consider  and  formulate  a  plan  for  a 
League  of  Nations 

ICOnd  provided  for  a  commission 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  and  for  the  crimes 
against  international  law  which  WOTS 
Committed  in  the  waging  of  it,  includ- 
ing the  personal  responsibility  of  indi- 
viduals of  no  matter  how  high  posi- 
tion. 

The  third  provided  for  a  commission 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
amount  of  indemnity  due  for  repara- 
tion of  war  damages,  the  amount  that 
the  enemy  nations  will  be  able  to  pay, 
and  the  method  and  time  of  collection 
of  it. 

The  fourth  provided  a  commission  on 
international  labor  legislation,  with  a 
view  to  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
labor,  so  far  as  possible,  without  inter- 
fering with  local  rights.  The  fifth  simi- 
larly dealt  with  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional control  of  ports,  waterways  and 
railroads. 

The  five  principal  powers  were  all 
to  be  fully  represented  on  all  of  these 
commissions,  with  much  less  represen- 
tation for  the  nineteen  minor  powers. 
This  arrangement  at  first  caused  some 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  but  this  feeling  was 
tactfully  allayed,  and  on  January  27 
the  appointment  of  the  five  commis- 
sions was  practically  completed  to  gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


THE    GREAT    WAK 

January  t3  Supreme  Council  ol 
P<  ace  ( longi  eea  on   principle 

of  League  of  Nations  Siberian 
government  declines  to  enter  con- 
ference with  Bolshevist. 

January  ">  Bupreme  Council  Issues 
warning  against  land-grabbing. 
Lithuanians  defeat  Bolshevik]  Dear 
Vilna. 

January  ',  Peace  Congress  votes  to 
appoint  commissions  on  League  of 
nations,  responsibility  for  war, 
reparation,  International  labor  laws, 

and  Control  of  ports,   waterways  ami 

railroads. 

January    26 — M.    Clemenceau,    presl 
dent    of    Peace    Congress,    appoints 
commissions.  Great  strikes  in  (Jreut 

Britain   and    Ireland. 

January  ?7  Bupreme  Council  dis- 
cusses freedom  of  seas  and  disposi- 
tion of  German  colonies.  Fighting  In 
Northern  Russia.  Revolt  in  Ru- 
mania.   • 

January  2H — Supreme  Council  dis- 
cusses disposition  of  German  col- 
onies.   Allies    repulse     Bolsheviki    in 

Northern   Russia. 

January  2'J — Allied  governments  re- 
ceive memorial  from  Russian  am- 
bassadors and  business  men  concern- 
ing rehabilitation  of  that  country. 


British  Plan  for        No  intimation  has 

League  of  Nations      y.et  been  ^\en  of 

the     plan     for     a 

League  of  Nations  which  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Peace  Congress 
will  recommend.  A  belief  seems  to  pre- 
vail, however,  that  it  will  not  differ 
widely  from  the  plan  which  the  British 
delegates  are  said  to  have  agreed  upon 
and  to  intend  urging  upon  the  commis- 
sion. This  British  plan  provides  that 
the  League  shall  create  an  interna- 
tional court  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  nations,  and  a  board  to 
consider    and    determine    all    interna- 


tional labor  questions.  It  shall  benevo- 
lently   aid    and    guide    the    new    slat. 

that  are  heme  formed,  bo  far  as  they 
shall  need  it.  It  shall  exclude  from 
membership    the    Central    Powers    of 

Europe  until  such  time  as  it  shall  he 
convinced  of  their  litness  for  member- 
ship. It  shall  look  to  public  opinion 
rather  than  to  military  force  for  the 
enforcements  of  the  edicts  of  the 
League.  All  existing  treaties  between 
powers  which  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  principles  and  operation  of 
the  League  shall  be  canceled.  Finally, 
the  League  shall  provide  a  solution  of 
the   problem   of  general   disarmament. 

Warning  Against  The  Peace  Con- 
Land  Grabbing  ffss  °n  t  January 
24  sent  out  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  a  solemn  warning  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern  against  the 
forcible  seizure  of  territory,  the  right- 
ful title  to  which  the  Congress  is  to  be 
asked  to  determine.  Possession  thus 
gained  by  force,  it  was  said,  would 
seriously  prejudice  the  claims  of  those 
who  used  this  means.  No  mention  of 
specific  cases  or  nations  was  made,  but 
it  was  notorious  that  in  several  parts 
of  Europe  such  efforts  at  seizure  of 
territory  were  being  made. 

The  German       The  Supreme  Council  of 

0  .      .  the     Peace     Congress, 

Colonies  .  .  Al 

comprizing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  great  powers,  de- 
voted January  27  chiefly  to  an  exchange 
of  views  concerning  the  disposition  of 
the  former  German  colonies  in  Africa, 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  President 
Wilson  is  understood  to  have  favored 
some  method  of  international  control 
for  most  of  them,  while  France  and 
Great  Britain  were  resolutely  opposed 
to  the  return  of  any  portion  of  them 
to  Germany.  The  British  attitude  was 


Bain 

THE   COMMITTEE   ON   GERMAN   REPARATION 
Bernard   M.    Baruch,    Vance   McCormick    and   John    W.    Davis    (left   to   right)    are   the   three    United   States    representatives   on    the    pstSS   (MtVtlM 
committee    appointed    by    Premier    Clemenceau    to    consider    the    terms    of    German    reparation    for    war    damage     On    the    committee    are    also    repre- 
sentatives of   Great  Britain,    Prance,    Italy   and   Japan 
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IT'LL    MTVER.  BE  rj 

SUCCESSFUL/1--!-'  j 
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Darling  in  A'etc  York  Tribune 

IT  IS  SURPRIZING  HOW  MANY  GREAT  MEN   OP  HISTORY  HAVE    COME  FROM  MISSOURI 


largely  determined  by  the  demands  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  those  self-governing  Dominions 
insisting  that  the  German  territories 
adjacent  to  them  shall  be  given  to  them. 
No  final  plan  was  agreed  upon,  but  the 
impression  prevailed  that  ultimately 
the  Kameroons  and  part  of  Togoland 
would  be  given  to  France,  the  rest  of 
Togoland  and  most  of  East  Africa  to 
Great  Britain,  part  of  East  Africa  to 
Belgium,  Southwest  Africa  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  New  Guinea  and 
other  islands  to  Australia,  Samoa  to 
New  Zealand,  the  Caroline  and  Mar- 
shall Islands  to  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  and  Kiao-chau  back  to  China. 

Such  distribution,  excepting  of 
Kiao-chau,  may,  however,  be  made  un- 
der the  principle  suggested  by  General 
Smuts  and  advocated  by  President 
Wilson,  to  which  the  other  powers  are 
said  to  have  agreed.  That  is,  that  the 
various  powers  shall  thus  take  former 
German  territory  not  absolutely  but 
for  a  prescribed  period  and  in  trust  as 
the  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, thu3  assuring  that  an  open  com- 
mercial door  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity will  be  maintained  in  all.  Such 
an  arrangement  shall,  it  is  proposed, 
be  made  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
determine  the  further  disposition  of 
the  territory. 

Czechoslovaks      Thf:    Supreme    Coun- 
and  Poles  f::l  of  *]»«  '''^  Con- 

great  devoted  Janu- 
ary 29  largely  to  com  iteration  of  the 
interests  of  the  Czechoslovaks  and 
Poles,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Order  of  affair.-:  in  their  countries. 
It  formulated  the  instructions  which 
ar<-  to  be  given  to  the  Allied  Mission 
,  which  was  recently 
treated  and  irhicfa  will  soon  go  on 

St}?*!  of    Poland    and 

'  i  da    were    Invited    before 

to  present  their  views. 


The  Parley 
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■ 
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The  President 
at  Rheims 


gel,  Omsk  and  elsewhere,  object  to  en- 
tering into  conference  with  those  whom 
they  regard  as  traitors  and  criminals, 
while  the  Bolshevik  Government  objects 
to  the  place  of  meeting  as  too  remote, 
and  demands  that  before  any  such  con- 
ference is  held  the  Allies  shall  with- 
draw all  their  forces  from  Russian  ter- 
ritory. 

The  President,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  a  few  others,  on 
January  26  visited  Rheims  and  other 
places  which  had  been  devastated  by 
the  war,  including  the  Chateau  Thierry 
region,  in  which  the  American  troops 
did  some  of  their  first  heavy  fighting. 
At  Rheims  the  party  was  conducted 
thru  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  by  Car- 
dinal Lucon.  On  his  return  the  Presi- 
dent's comment  was:  "No  one  can  put 
into  words  the  impressions  I  have  re- 
ceived among  such  scenes  of  desolation 
and  ruin." 


in  Britain 


Great  Strikes  Labor  troubles  in  the 
United  Kingdom  cul- 
minated in  widespread 
strikes  in  shipyards,  mines  and  else- 
where. On  January  27  it  was  reported 
that  the  strikers  who  had  ceased  work 
comprized    100,000   shipyard  employees 
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and  electricians  at  Belfast,  15,000  dry- 
dock  and  shipyard  workmen  in  Lon- 
don, 20,000  on  the  Clyde,  4000  at  Man- 
chester, 5000  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
and  24,000  miners  in  Fifeshire  and 
6000  in  South  Wales.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral reason  for  the  strike,  each  locality 
having  its  special  cause.  In  London  it 
is  for  higher  wages;  at  Manchester, 
because  one  foreman  is  a  non-unionist; 
in  South  Wales,  to  compel  the  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  soldiers;  in  Fife- 
shire, Edinburgh  and  Leith,  over  hours 
of  labor.  Some  of  the  strikes  are  not 
sanctioned  by  the  officials  of  the  labor 
unions. 

The  Irish     ^ne   meeting   of   the    Sinn 


Problem 


Fein    Congress    at    Dublin, 


with  its  Declaration  of 
Irish  Independence,  was  permitted  to 
pass  without  disturbance,  and  without 
official  notice  of  any  perceptible  kind. 
It  was  followed  on  January  23  by  a 
meeting  of  Moderate  Home  Rulers, 
which  proposed  a  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
with  three  Parliaments,  one  for  Ulster, 
one  for  Munster,  and  one  for  Leinster 
and  Connaught.  The  next  day  the 
council  of  the  Irish  Unionist  Alliance 
met,  also  in  Dublin,  and  adopted  reso- 
lutions reaffirming  "unalterable  oppo- 
sition to  Home  Rule  for  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  Ireland." 

Portuguese     While      elsewhere      mon- 

„       ,  archies  are  becoming  re- 

Revolution  ...  ,  .         .     j 

publics,       a      determined 

effort  seems  to  be  making  to  turn  the 
Portuguese  republic  back  into  a  mon- 
archy. Serious  fighting  occurred  at 
Oporto  on  January  23,  the  monarchists 
defending  the  place  against  the  Gov- 
ernment fleet.  The  next  day  a  part  of 
the  Lisbon  garrison  went  over  to  the 
revolutionistSi  the  royal  flag  was 
raised  at  Santarem,  and  nearly  all  of 
northern  Portugal  was  in  revolt  against 
the  republic.  On  January  27  the  mon- 
archists were  said  to  be  in  complete 
control  of  two  provinces  in  the  north, 
arid  to  be  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
former  Kin^,  Manuel,  to  resume  his 
throne.     The     republican     Government, 

however,  was  putting  forth  all  possible 
force  against  the  rebels,  and  exprest 
entire  confidence  In  Its  ability  to  sup- 
in  •    I   I  hem. 
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the  truth. 


The  German 

Elections 


Complete    returns   from 
i  i!  elections  in 

•r  tn  any       show       the 

choice     of     166     Majority     Socialists, 
I  in  the  last  Reichstag;  93  of 
the  Christian  People's  party,  compo 

of    the    ohl    Centrum    ami    some    l'rotes- 
tam  linst  91;   75   Democrats,  for- 

merly Progressives  and  National  Lib- 
erals, a^amst  90;  60  National  People's 
and  People's  party,  formerly  Conserv- 
atives and  Free  Conservatives  or 
Junkers,  against  71;  --  Minority  So- 
cialists against  19;  and  five  "wild  ones." 
There  were  elected  34  women  delegates, 
including  some  from  every  party  save 
the  former  National  Liberal.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Majority  Socialists  will 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Democrats, 
making  a  majority  of  241  out  of  421. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
-ions  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar. 


W'j/ 1  ». 

WHY  THE   PEACE  CONFERENCE   NEEDS   PUBLICITY 

"U    we   couM   only    put    OUt    tliiit    lijjht    we   coulil    sneak    in,"   say    the    "pOWCH    of    <lail  i 

on   tlif  ■  in  ).■"'  lal  ions 


haiiKiHK 


"Hoch,  der 
Kaiser!" 


Germans  Protest 
"French  Cruelty" 


Many  official  and 
public  complaints 
are  made  in  Ger- 
many of  the  terms  exacted  by  Gener- 
alissimo Foch  for  the  extension  of  the 
armistice,  which  are  described  as  "un- 
natural French  cruelty  exerted  in  de- 
mands not  justified  by  the  terms  of  the 
armistice."  As  a  protest  against  such 
"cruelty"  General  von  Winterfeldt  has 
resigned   from   the    German    Armistice 


Commission.  This  "cruelty"  on  the  part 
of  France  appears  chiefly  to  consist  in 
requiring  Germany  to  surrender  or  to 
replace  machinery  and  goods  stolen 
from   France  and   Belgium. 

The  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  former  Ger- 
man Emperor  was  gener- 
ally observed  in  Germany,  with  articles 
in  many  leading  papers  eulogizing 
William  Hohenzollern  and  expressing 
loyalty  to  him.  Some  of  them  openly 
urged  the  reestablishment  of  the  em- 
pire, with  him  on  the  throne.  The  Ger- 
man National  Party,  composed  of 
Junkers  and  Pan-Germans,  sent  him  a 
message  avowing  their  undiminished 
loyalty  to  him. 


nounced,  thus  be  at  work  by  March  20. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  all  Allied  prisoners  in 
Germany  were  to  be  released,  without 
any  reciprocal  release  of  German  pris- 
oners by  the  Allies.  It  is  thus  that  the 
French  Government  will  be  able  to  util- 
ize the  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Germans  in  repairing  the  damage 
which  they  themselves  and  their  com- 
rades did  to  France. 


Disturbances 
in  Russia 


German  Captives 
Set  to  Work 


The  French  Cabi- 
net has  decided 
to  employ  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  on  reconstruc- 
tion works  in  those  parts  of  France 
which  were  ravaged  by  the  war.  A 
minimum    of    200,000    will,    it    is    an- 


Fighting  continues  at 
various  points  in  Rus- 
sia, with  varying  re- 
sults. It  was  reported  on  January  23 
that  the  Bolshevik  forces  were  evacu- 
ating Petrograd  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  removing  to  Nijni  Novgorod. 
Four  days  later  the  Bolsheviki  sent 
four  strong  columns  against  the  Amer- 
ican and  Allied  troops  at  the  north 
and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Shen- 
kursk.  They  were  also  reported  to  have 
captured  Libau  and  other  places  on  the 
Baltic  coast. 

At  the  south,  British  forces  on  Jan- 
uary 26  advanced  from  Baku  and  oc- 
cupied the  Trans-Caucasian  railway, 
and  also  Petrovsk  and  Astrakhan,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga  River.  This 
was  supposed  to  offer  possibility  of  wa- 
ter communication  between  the  British 
at  the  south  and  the  Allies,  Czecho- 
slovaks and  friendly  Russians  at  the 
north,  who  are  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Volga. 

French  and  Rumanian  forces  were 
reported  on  January  27  to  have  en- 
tered Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukrainia. 
which  was  lately  reported  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  government  at  Omsk,  under  Ad- 
miral Kolchak,  has  suffered  a  setback 
in  the  loss  of  Orenburg.  Reinforce- 
ments could  not  reach  General  Duto\ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  this 
important  junction  to  the  Bolsheviki, 


Memorial  from 
Russians 


g)  Vvderwooil  JL  tni/tcicood 

THE    SEAT    OF   THE    NEW    GERMAN    GOVERNMENT 
The   recently   elected   government   of   the   German    republic   has    chosen   this   theater   at   Weimar    as 

the  seat  of  power 


What      was     called     ■ 
"conference    of    Rua 
sian   Ambassadors  ami 
business  men  in   Paris"  on  January   29 

presented  to  the  Allied  Governments  I 
detailed  memorial  concerning  the  state 
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of  Russia  and  plans  for  its  rehabilita- 
tion. This  document  declared  that  the 
old  order  of  Czarism  could  not  be  re- 
stored. There  must  be  a  new  order, 
founded  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  without  special  privileges  or 
class  distinctions  and  with  equality  for 
all  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  Agrarian 
and  industrial  reforms  were  demanded; 
Polish  independence  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  Baltic  provinces  must 
have  autonomy. 

The  signers  of  this  memorial  were 
representatives  of  the  first  revolution 
in  Russia,  which  overthrew  Czarism, 
but  was  itself  overthrown  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

Revolt  in  ^  Peasant  revolt  occurred 
Rumania  on  J*™ary  28  in  Rumania, 
according  to  dispatches 
from  Budapest,  extending  generally 
thruout  the  country,  including  the  cap- 
ital, Bucharest.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  planned  in  advance  and  to  have 
started  simultaneously  in  all  places  at 
a  given  hour.  Soldiers  returning  from 
the  war  were  said  to  have  been  among 
the  leaders. 

Crimes  Charged       The    Matin    newspa- 

to  Soldiers  Paper  of  Paris  ^uotes 

statistics      showing 

that  during  the  month  of  December 
there  occurred  in  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  comprizing  the  city  of  Paris, 
no  fewer  than  thirty-four  cases  of  man- 
slaughter, 220  assaults  and  nearly  500 
serious  fights  or  brawls,  all  due  to 
American  soldiers.  At  that  time,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  American  police  in 
Paris,  charged  with  control  of  the  sol- 
diery, consisted  chiefly  of  officers  and 
men  who  had  been  wounded  and  who 
were  unable  to  deal  with  serious  dis- 
orders and  crimes.  Since  then  the  force 
has  been  much  strengthened  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  is  noticed. 

Prohibition     ^ne      State      Department 

Proclaimed     made  a  fTormal  P™lama- 
tion    on    January   29    that 

the     national     prohibition     amendment 

had  become  a  valid  part  of  the  United 

States     Constitution.    The     date     upon 

which    it   will    become    operative,   how- 

r,    will     probably    be    January     1 6, 
1920,    0  ar   from    the    date   of   its 

ratification  by  the  thirty-sixth  state. 

ty-four    states   now   have    ratified 

prohibition    amendment,    and    the 

dry  foi  mtend   that  not  a  single 

te  in  the   Union  will  go  on  record 
against  it. 

The    Senate  I    or, 

for  Food        January  24,  by  a  vote  of 

63  to  ix,  the  food  relief 

bill  a  iked   for  by   President   Wilson  to 

famine   in    Europe   and    in   the 

'l  he  bill  provide    that  the 

rno-  in    r.'-rmany, 

ia,     Hungary,     Bulgaria 

Pro       on    i     made,  how- 

r,  for  including  A  rmeniai 

<ir<-<-v.   and   other  Chri  tian    and   Jew- 

population!   of   Alia    Minor,   no.v   1,1 

for'  ib         to  Turl  long  the 

relief. 

'-0,000,000  yoted  b  nited 

p;irt  of  a  food  relief  fund 

of    $300,000,000,    'o'-    othei    two  thirdi 


contributed  by  the  Allies,  and  it  is  to 
be  expended  by  the  Interallied  Food 
Commission,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover 
is  chairman.  Advices  from  Europe  state 
that  this  fund  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  avert  the  danger  of  widespread 
starvation  until  the  next  harvest. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  requires  that  its  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000,000  be  spent,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  in  this  country  in 
order  to  distribute  our  increasing  sur- 
plus of  pork  and  wheat. 

Wheat  at       To  carry  out  its  Pr«mise 

War  Prices     to  pay  the  farmers  $2-20 
a    bushel    for    the    wheat 

crop  of  1919  the  Administration  sent 
to  Congress  on  January  28  a  bill  call- 
ing for  an  appropriation  of  $1,250,- 
000,000.  This  money,  according  to  the 
terms  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Food  Administration,  is  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enable  him  to  "carry  out  the 
guarantees  for  1918  and  1919  wheat 
with  such  agents  or  agencies  as  he 
may  desire  to  create.  He  is  further- 
more authorized  to  buy  and  sell  not 
only  wheat  and  wheat  products,  but 
foods  and  foodstuffs,"  and  is  given 
power  to  assume  "absolute  control  over 
dealers,  millers,  elevators,  exchanges 
and  all  others  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  distribution,"  by  means  of  a 
license  system.  The  President  is  given 
complete  control  of  all  exports  and  im- 
ports of  "wheat,  wheat  products  and 
ether  foodstuffs  and  feeds,"  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  American  surplus  of  wheat 
he  is  empowered  to  enter  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

That  the  bill  will  pass  Congress  in 
its  present  form  is  considered  extreme- 
ly unlikely.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
anything  but  "strict  accountability" 
on  the  Government's  promise  to  the 
farmers  of  $2.20  a  bushel  for  wheat, 
but  that  the  sweeping  powers  delegated 
by  an  appropriation  of  $1,250,000,000, 


w]th  complete  control  of  its  expendi- 
ture, will  have  to  be  curtailed,  or  at 
least  much  more  explicitly  defined, 
before  Congress  will  approve  the 
measure. 

The  Next  National     There  are  no«  sev" 
A  ,  enteen    state    legis- 

Amendment  ,    .  ,  .  ,    , 

latures  which   have 

passed  resolutions  favoring  woman  suf- 
frage and  calling  upon  the  United 
States  Senate  to  take  immediate  action 
for  a  national  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment. 

New  York  comes  first  in  chronolog- 
ical order,  then  California,  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  Colorado,  Indiana,  South 
Dakota,  Arizona,  Idaho  and  Minnesota. 
Oregon,  Washington,  Nebraska,  Arkan- 
sas, Wisconsin,  Utah  and  Texas  added 
their  appeals  to  the  list  during  the 
week  of  January  20. 

The  national  amendment  for  woman 
suffrage  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  1918,  by  a 
vote  of  274  to  136,  but  failed  by  a 
very  narrow  margin  to  pass  the  Senate. 

Soldiers        There    are    many    reasons 
,  T  ,  that  combine  to  make  the 

^  unemployment  problem  of 

the  returning  soldiers  a  serious  one 
just  now.  It  is  the  dullest  season  of 
the  year  for  getting  jobs.  Enterprizes 
requiring  outdoor  work  will  not  begin 
till  spring.  Manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  are  wary  of  expanding  peace- 
time industries  until  the  question  of 
taxation  is  finally  settled  for  1919. 
Money  with  which  to  back  new  enter- 
prizes is  particularly  "tight."  The  s'ol- 
diers  themselves  are  restless,  often  far 
from  desirous  of  fitting  back  into  the 
grooves  of  work  for  which  their  pre- 
war experience  fitted  them. 

The  result  is  summed  up  in  the  fig- 
ures given  recently  by  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. According  to  Mr.  Morri- 
son's  statement   there   are   more   than 

125,000    men    unemployed    in    twenty- 


TO   DRAW    UP    INTERNATIONAL    I, amok   LEGISLATION 

The   i'i"  tat<     ""   Hi'    committee  "i    the  peace  conference  appointed   by 

Prerniei    Clemenceau    to   con  Idei    International    labor    legislation    are   Samuel    Gompera    (left)    and 
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A  Meaty 
Discussion 


UIK  INCREASE   i»l    OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Thia    record  of  the   trade  from    1890   to    1918  shows,    with   the   exception   of   the   first    five   years,    a 

continued    increase    in    both  our   imports   and   exports.    Since   the   beginning   of   the   war,   exports,   of 

COOIMi   have  made   an   enormous   gain,   reaching  in    1918   more  than   six   billion   dollars 


one  cities  of  the  United  States,  New 
York  excluded.  Because  it  is  the  de- 
mobilization point  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  returning  troops  New  York  pre- 
sents abnormal  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment. Forty  thousand  men  dis- 
charged from  service  were  looking  for 
work  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, according  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  American  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Protective  Association  in  that  city. 

The  War  Department  has  taken  a 
step  to  relieve  the  immediate  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation  by  ordering  that 
any  man  in  the  army  may  remain  tem- 
porarily in  service  until  he  can  find 
civilian  employment,  and  will  then  be 
given  his  discharge  at  his  own  request. 
This  order  has  a  further  advantage  in 
continuing  the  soldier's  allotments  to 
his  dependents  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
army. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  thirty  days'  pay 
and  five  cents  a  mile  traveling  expenses 
home  to  discharged  officers  and  enlist- 
ed men,  and  permitting  soldiers  to  re- 
tain their  uniforms. 

The  Workers     Fifty-five  thousand  gar- 
\ir-n  ment    workers    in    New 

York  City  went  back  to 
work  again  last  week  when  their  strike 
was  settled  by  the  employers'  grant  of 
a  forty-four  hour  week  to  all  workers. 
The  strikers'  demand  for  a  forty-four 
hour  week  was  due  not  only  to  the  de- 
sire for  shorter  hours  but  to  the  fact 
that  a  shorter  week  will  serve  to  spread 
their  work  thruout  the  year  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  unduly  heavy  in 
season   and   slack  between   times. 

A  chief  difficulty  in  settling  disputes 
in  the  clothing  trades  has  always  been 
the  seasonal  nature  of  the  work.  The 
advisory  board,  headed  by  Felix  Frank- 
furter,    which     brought     the     present 


strike  to  an  adjustment  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  on  this  point: 

The  hope  is  earnestly  exprest  that  the 
forty-four-hour  week  will  be  recognized 
thruout  the  industry,  in  view  of  the  de- 
sirability of  bringing  about  proper  stand- 
ardization. It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
hours  of  labor  should  vary  in  this  industry 
in  the  several  important  centers  where  it 
is  extensively  conducted. 

Movements  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  shorter  hours  of  work  are  already 
in  progress  in  Boston,  Rochester,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore. 

On  the  question  of  wages,  in  which 
the  strikers  asked  an  increase  of  15  to 
20  per  cent,  the  board  postponed  de- 
cision pending  a  further  investigation 
of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  existing 
basis  of  compensation. 

The  I.  W.  W.         Forty-six    men    and 
Found  Guilt  women     members     of 

the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  under  trial  for  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  conscription  act 
of  the  United  States,  were  found  guilty 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Sacra- 
mento, California.  The  charge  was 
based  upon  the  dynamiting  of  the  home 
of  Governor  William  D.  Stephens  on 
December  17,  1917.  Thirty  alleged 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  were  arrested 
within  five  days  ofter  the  explosion. 

The  general  charge  in  all  the  indict- 
ments was  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Espionage  Act.  The  indictments 
also  charged  that  the  defendants 
sought  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
organization  by  threats,  assaults,  in- 
juries, intimidations  and  murders  of 
persons,  and  the  injury  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  by  sabotage,  the  forci- 
ble resistance  to  the  execution  of  all 
laws,  and  finally  the  forcible  revolu- 
tionary overthrow  of  all  existing  gov- 
ernmental authority  in  the  United 
States. 


I  li.       (••  ( imony      of     the 

packers  before  the  inter 

state  Commerce  Commit- 
te<  ni  tin  Roust  of  Representatives 
continue!  to  foeui  attention  on  the 
after  war  problem!  of  the  meat  Indi 
try.  During  the  war,  of  course,  produc- 
tion ami  trade  were  enormously  stim- 
tllated.  In  tin-  case  of  fats,  for  exam- 
ple, our  export!  Increased  from  25,000 

tons  a  month  in  the  summer  of  1917  to 
•JOO.OOO  tons  in  January,  1919.  Now, 
with  the  after-war  demand  for  lower 
prices,  the  packers  face  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  their  huge  surplus  with- 
out losing  all  their  profits. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  head  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  testified  that  a  monopoly  of  the 
entire  meat  industry  of  the  country 
under  Government  supervision  seemed 
to  him  the  only  plan  which  would  en- 
able the  producers  to  make  fair  profits 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  down  the  cost 
of  meat  to  the  consumer.  Louis  F. 
Swift,  president  of  Swift  &  Co.,  also 
urged  a  continuance  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  meat  industry  in  order 
to  control  prices  and  to  arrange  ship- 
ments abroad. 

The  problem  is  one  of  far  more  seri- 
ous concern  than  packers'  profits,  as 
Food  Administrator  Hoover  pointed 
out  in  a  statement  issued  from  Paris 
on  January  26: 

The  dominating  food  problem  is  the 
problem  of  the  American  farmer.  If  the 
packer's  profit  of  2  or  3  per  cent  on  his 
turnover  is  too  high,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  tax  it  out  of  him.  If  the  farmer's 
prices  threaten  to  fall  below  the  level  of  a 
fair  return,  it  behooves  the  country  to  do 
some  quick,  clear  thinking. 

Taking  it  broadly,  before  the  European 
war  began  we  exported  about  five  million 
tons  of  food  a  year.  This  year  we  are  pre- 
pared to  export  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  millions  of  tons.  The  increase 
represents  the  patriotic  service  of  the 
American  farmer,  plus  the  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  the  average  American. 

The  submarine  had  so  shortened  the 
world's  shipping  that  the  Allies  were  un- 
able to  reach  the  distant  markets  of  the 
Southern   Hemisphere,  and  we  were  bound 


,c)  Coiuiuttit'  on  Public  Infoi  nniti'-n. 
Irom  Underwood  it  (  ndti wood. 

A   "Y"   WORKER   WITH    THE   A.   E.    F. 

No  critic  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  however  harsh, 
has  had  any  complaint  to  mako  of  Mutt,  the 
soldiers'  dog.  During  the  fighting  it  WM  hi» 
job  to  curry  cigarets  from  tin-  supply  depot  to 
the   men    in    the   1 1 onetie.N 
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HarHinu  in  Jtiuoklyn  Daily  Layle 

THE    A.    E.    F.    IN   RUSSIA 
A   case   of   sending   a   boy   to   do   a   man's    work 

to  create  in  America  sufficient  food  to  carry 
Europe. 

The  armistice  came  suddenly,  freeing 
shipping  from  military  use  ;ind  reopening 
to  the  Allies  the  chea]  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere and   the  colonial  markets. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  our  own  great  supplies, 
patriotically  accumulated.  If  an  early  peace 
is  signed  and  the  markets  of  Europe  are 
opened  freely  to  trade  there  will  be  a  great- 
er demand  for  food  from  the  new  mouths 
than  ever  this  surplus  could  supply.  But 
in  the  period  between  the  armistice  and 
peace  we  have  a  very  difficult  situation. 

We  have  found  it  possible  to  protect  the 
American  farmer  in  the  two  and  one-half 
months  since  the  armistice.  This  we  have 
done  by  cooperating  with  the  Allies,  in 
opening  wider  markets  to  neutral  countries 
and  by  relief  shipments  into  the  liberated 
territories. 

By  -next  May,  if  we  have  peace  and  free- 
dom, any  surplus  that  accumulates  now 
will  be  turner]  into  another  world  short- 
age of  fats.  Indeed,  if  the  entire  consuming 
popnlationi  of  the  world  were  able  to  ob- 
tain fats  today  there  would  be  a  shortage 
at  this  moment,  even  with  our  great  sur- 
plus production. 

The  real  solution  lies  in  the  hope  of  early 
peace  and.  in  the  meantime  the  steady 
demobilization  for  all  restrictions  on  free 
marketing  of  surplus  foods,  except  in 
enemy  territory,  thus  reestablishing  the  law 
Of  supply  and  demand. 

Three-quarters     of     a 
Losing  Money      bmion      is     the      gum 

on  Railroads  ask,.,]   for  hy   factor 

General    Ilines  to    keep    the    railroads 

running  under  Government  control  in 
1*1 

This    appropriation    is    sought    from 
in    addition    to    the    $500,000 
000  which  ed  in  the  Railroad 

C— trol  Act.,  and  which  was  called  the 
revolving   fund. 

Dfr<  leneral  Hines,  in  his  letter 

retary  Glass,  shows  that  it  will 

806,904    for    the    Railroad 

A'ir  aeeonnti 

-   i ')  i  B.   After  applying  original 

appropriation  1,000,000  made  by 

n  the  revolving  fond  toward 

ttlement,  there  will  still  be  aaad* 

ad  1381,806,004. 

Prom  the  appropriation  of  $760,000,' 

(><)<>  Mr    Hlnc    pi  to  meet 

raqniremant  of  9381,806,904,  irhich 

will     I'  -     <,f     ^368,183,096 


toward    meeting    the    capital    expendi- 
tures for  1919. 

That  this  sum  is  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  continue  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  railroads  and  to 
protect  the  Government's  own  finan- 
cial interest  in  them,  and  that  the 
money  will  eventually  be  repaid,  is 
Mr.  Hines's  contention.  He  says  in  con- 
clusion: 

It  is  highly  important  that  adequate 
funds  for  these  purposes  should  be  pro- 
vided so  as  to  give  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration a  reasonable  margin  for  encourag- 
ing the  making  of  such  railroad  improve- 
ments as  may  seem  justifiable  from  the 
railroad  standpoint,  especially  since  such 
improvements  will  aid  in  stabilizing  the 
general    industrial    situation. 

Whether  Government  control  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  the  twenty-one 
months  period  or  shall  be  terminated  in 
the  next  few  months,  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary that  the  appropriation  above  recom- 
mended be  made. 

If  the  control  continues  to  the  end 
of  the  twenty-one  months  period,  it 
is  my  belief  and  the  belief  of  my  asso- 
ciates in  the  Railroad  Administration  that 
we  cannot  count  upon  the  railroad  com- 
panies financing  during  the  calendar  year 
1919  any  greater  portion  of  their  capital 
expenditures  than  it  is  above  assumed  they 
will  finance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  control  should  be 
terminated  in  the  next  few  months,  it  will 
still  be  true  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
capital  expenditures  for  l9l9  will  have 
been  made,  and.  besides,  the  possession  of 
an  adequate  fund  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
back  to  private  control  and  to  giv  tem- 
porary aid  in  financing  will  be  highly  de- 
sirable. 

The  request  that  Congress  appro- 
priate a  large  additional  sum  to  be 
expended  on  the  railroads  has  been  for 
some  time  prophesied  as  the  only  al- 
ternative to  a  considerable  increase  in 
railroad  rates. 
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Bringing  Home 
the  Men 


Return  home  and  de- 
mobilization of  all  the 
remaining  1,800,000 
troops  overseas  will  be  accomplished 
before  the  1st  of  August  under  plans 
worked  out  by  the  War  Department 
and  laid  before  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  by  General  March, 
Chief  of  Staff. 


tiaim  in  Baltimore  America* 

WILL   SOME    ONE    TELL   HIM    WHERE    HE 
GETS  OFF? 

This  achievement  will  require  the 
transportation  of  300,000  men  a  month 
and  it  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
ships  allotted  by  the  Allies  and  by  the 
German  passenger  tonnage  to  be  placed 
in  service  soon  under  terms  of  the 
armistice  and  later  agreements  made 
by  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  United 
States    Shipping   Board. 

The  785,000  men  still  in  training 
camps  in  this  country  are  all  to  be  de- 
mobilized before  the  1st  of  March,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  re- 
tained for  "overhead  duty." 

The  length  of  the  period  during  which 
an  army  of  occupation  must  be  main- 
tained in  Germany  is  of  course  another 
question,  depending  entirely  on  deci- 
sions reached  by  the  associated  govern- 
ments at  the  Peace  Conference  and 
upon  conditions  in  Germany.  The  army 
of  occupation  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
regular  army  units  and  experienced 
divisions. 


AN  AEROPLANE  OF  TIN 

•    Holriieni  in  northern   Prsnci    arc    Inspecting  this  fallen  German  plana,  which  in  unu 
being   fn:i'i.    entirely   of   metal    The   wlngi   ire   proof   against 
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11  you  stood  in  the  middle  o 
many  today  ami  lurveyed  all  of 
Europe,  you  would  we  that  virtu- 
ally all  its  population  of  four  hun- 
dred million  human  beinga  is  short  of 
I     Not   all,  but   many,   are   starving. 

Wherever  except  in  Prance— the  hand 
of  Germany  has  reached  out  over  its 
borders,  there  starvation  is  the  threat 
— starvation  and  disorder.  And  Eng- 
land, even,  is  Buffering  discomfort, 
more  than  Prance!  And  the  French, 
British  and  Italians  still  have  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  persons  on 
rations,  a  condition  that  has  less  dis- 
astrous results  in  war  than  in  peace, 
when  victory  is  over  the  horizon.  Then, 
too,  there  are  forty  millions  of  people 
in  the  neutral  nations.  And,  in  addition, 
a  hundred  millions  in  the  enemy  nations. 
In  fact,  of  all  the  areas  of  Europe 
there  are  only  three  considerable  ones 
which  need  not  import  a  great  deal  of 
food  before  the  next  harvest — southern 
Russia,  Hungary  and  Denmark. 

In  Poland,  Finland,  Serbia,  Armenia 
and  central  and  northern  Russia  peo- 
ple are  actually  dying  of  starvation — 
which  is  an  easier  thing  than  might  be 
imagined,  for  those  who,  thru  four 
long  years,  have  suffered  undernutri- 
tion. But  starvation  is,  in  its  physical 
and  political  consequences,  a  relative 
matter.  That  is,  whereas  thousands  in 
starvation  areas  die  from  the  sheer 
need  of  food,  many  thousands  more  die 
from  attendant  ills  which  make  bitter 
progression  when  all  physical  resistance 
is  down,  when  the  tissues  and  bones  of 
children,  even,  seem  like  dead  little 
birches  in  a  wind,  to  give  way.  And  by 
the  same  rule,  so  the  history  of  Europe 
is  demonstrating,  starvation  may  direct- 
ly claim  five  or  fifty  thousand,  and  at- 
tendant ills  five  times  as  many.  The  im- 
press of  the  fifty  who  die  last,  perhaps, 
may  be  greater  far,  in  its  enduring 
quality,  than  the  shallow  impress  of  all 
the  thousands  of  graves  that  were  dug 
before.  In  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
said  ten  millions  of  persons  would  have 
died  from  starvation  but  for  the  pitia- 
ble bread-line  help  afforded.  We  know 
what  the  consequences  of  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Belgians  have  been; 
we  can  imagine  what,  if  ten  millions 
had  died,  they  would  have  been. 

Now  it  is  east  of  the  Rhine  that 
trouble  is  brewing,  and  brewing  by  no 
means  quickest  in  Germany. 

1S4 


"Our  Aral  and  deepest  concern,"  adds 
Mr  Hoover,  "must  be  for  the  little 
Allies,  who  were  under  the  German 
yoke — the  Belgians,  Serbians,  Ruma- 
nians, Greeks,  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs,"  and 
the  odds  and  ends  of  those  new,  embry- 
onic republics  fringing  what  was  Rus- 
sia, which,  with  the  nationalities  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hoover,  have  about  sev- 
enty-five millions  of  hungry  or  starv- 
ing persons.  "If  we  do  not  feed  these 
nationalities  Heaven  only  knows  what 
the  consequences  will  be,"  said  one  of 
M  r.    Hoover's    associates. 

"Our  next  concern,"  Mr.  Hoover 
went  on,  "must  be  to  relax  blockade 
measures  to  the  end  that  the  neutral 
states  of  Europe  which  are  now  on 
short  rations  shall  be  able  to  take  care 
of  their  people  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  anarchy.  This  group  constitutes 
about  forty  millions.  Another  problem 
lies  in  the  fifty  million  people  of  north- 
ern Russia,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  in- 
accessible owing  to  the  breakdown  of 
transportation,  and  thru  sheer  anarchy. 
Millions  of  these  are  beyond  all  help 
this  winter.  At  this  moment  Germany 
has  not  alone  sucked  the  food  and  ani- 
mals from  those  masses  she  has  domi- 
nated and  left  starving,  but  she  has 
left  behind  her  a  total  wreckage  of 
social  institutions,  and  these  people  are 
now  confronted  with  engulfment  in  ab- 
solute anarchy." 

The  President  has  insisted  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  points  in  his  appeal 
to  Congress.  "Food  relief,"  he  said,  "is 
now  the  key  to  the  whole  European 
situation  and  to  the  solution  of  peace." 
The  $100,000,000— about  a  fourth  of 
the  total  required  in  Europe — which 
Congress  promptly  voted,  "will  not  be 
spent  for  Germany  itself,  because  Ger- 
many can  buy  its  food,  but  it  will  be 
spent  for  financing  the  movement  of 
food  to  our  real  friends  in  Poland  and 
to  the  people  of  the  liberated  units  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  and  to 
our  associates  in  the   Balkans." 

One  hundred  million  dollars — twen- 
ty-five cents  for  each  of  four  hundred 
million  hungry  persons — is  nothing — 
nothing  for  America  with  its  full  hands 
and  mouths,  while  over  thei-e  men  and 
women  and  children  are  starving;  less 
than  nothing  when  it  is  remembered 
that  about  the  only  way  in  which  we 
are  likely  to  get  our  loans  back  from 
some  of  our  debtor  nations  is  by  help- 
ing them  to  their  feet  now,  when,  more 


FEEDING 

A  STARVING 

WORLD 

BY  DONALD  WILHELM 

I  ban    ever    they    need    help;     less    than 

nothing  when  ui-  1 1  membei  I bal  the 
Govei  nmenl    |  nil  anteed    the    farm' 

more  than  $2  a  bushel  for  their  wIkmI 
crops  until  May  81,  L920,  and  the  only 
way  in  the  world  that  Congress  can 
hope  to  get  its  money  back  is  to  make 
a  market  for  that  wheat,  for  it  is  clear 
now  that  the  natural  laws  of  inter- 
national demand  and  supply  will  not 
make  sufficient  market  for  it.  It  is  the 
stuff  that  tragedy  is  made  of,  in  fact, 
this  spectacle  of  one  side  of  the  world 
enjoying  a  plenty  while  over  there,  al- 
most within  the  handclasp  of  modern 
transportation  ingenuities,  people  by 
the  thousand  are  starving. 

War  is  bad  enough,  of  course.  When 
war  is  over  such  conditions  seem  vastly 
more  deplorable,  especially  when  we  re- 
member, as  Frederic  Wolcott  of  the 
Food  Administration,  who  has  just  left 
for  Poland  to  direct  the  work  of  relief 
there,  says,  "the  loss  from  starvation 
includes  among  its  victims  a  large  per- 
centage of  children  and  women  of  the 
next  generation  and  the  mothers  of  a 
nation.  In  consequence  of  the  lowered 
vitality  of  all  the  working  classes,  the 
decreased  resistance  to  disease  and  the 
decline  of  the  birth  rate,  the  losses  suf- 
fered in  this  war  by  the  nations  short 
of  food  is  actually  far  greater  than  the 
losses  of  those  called  into  battle." 

"I  went  to  Poland,  which  is  typical 
of  the  worst,"  explained  one  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  associates.  "The  country  had 
been  twice  devastated.  First  the  Rus- 
sian army  swept  thru  it,  and  then  the 
Germans.  Along  the  roadside  from 
Warsaw  to  Pinsk,  near  half  a  million 
people  had  died  of  hunger  and  cold. 
The  way  was  strewn  with  their  bones 
picked  clean  by  the  crows.  With  their 
usual  thrift,  the  Germans  were  collect- 
ing the  larger  bones  to  be  milled  into 
fertilizer,  but  finger  and  toe  bones  lay 
on  the  ground  with  the  mud  covered 
and  rain  soaked  clothing.  Wicker  bas- 
kets were  scattered  along  the  way — 
the  basket  in  which  the  baby  swings 
from  the  rafter  in  every  peasant  home. 
Every  mile  there  were  scores  of  them. 
I  started  to  count.  That  road  was  more 
than  200  miles.  I  gave  it  up,  there  were 
so  many." 

Four  hundred  thousand  people  died 
in  Poland,  following  the  German  inva- 
sion, Dr.  Wolcott  avers.  Altogether  a 
fourth  of  Poland's  millions  have  died, 
cables  Mr.  Hoover.  In  Serbia,  other  e\ 
perts  say,  a  million  people  out  of  three 
millions  have  perished  in  the  last  four 
years — and  Mr.  Hoover  estimates  a. 
least  a  fourth  have  died.  And  now  other 
nations  are  in  the  procession. 

But  what  strikes  hardest  in  all  this 
situation  is  that  the  world  has  food 
enough    for   all.    Then    win-    are    peo 
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starving?  Because  transportation  facil- 
ities, including  ships,  40  per  cent  of  all, 
were  destroyed,  and  some  regions,  as  a 
result,  cannot  be  reached;  because 
other  regions  have  not  the  money,  even 
Italy  has  not  sufficient,  and  must  have 
credit;  because  other  regions  are  as 
No  Man's  Lands  in  which  thousands  of 
families  are  starving,  beyond  which, 
along  yonder  bulwarks,  the  Red  Flag 
flies,  forbidding  relief,  "which  relief," 
said  one  of  the  associates  of  Mr.  Hoov- 
er, "we  have  to  take  in  baskets,  as  it 
were,  to  make  sure  that  the  people  get 
it  who  should.  Then  we  must  stand  oy 
to  watch  them  eat  it,  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  permitted  to  eat  it." 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  much 
food  is  needed  in  the  world.  All  during 
the  war  there  has  been  only  one  Euro- 
pean nation,  England,  which  has  kept 
its  statistical  order  and  acumen  in  re- 
gard to  food.  All  the  others  have  been 
more  or  less  victims  of  circumstances, 
with  the  result  that  even  when  France 
was  called  upon  for  estimates,  those 
estimates  usually  were  found  hurried 
and  inexact.  And  if  such  disorder  has 
been  the  rule  in  nations  as  staunch  as 
France  and  Italy,  the  condition  in  some 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  can  be 
guessed — in  the  Balkan  countries,  for 
instance,  in  Poland,  in  other  areas 
large  and  small  which  were  nations  and 
now  are  not,  or  were  not  and  now  are. 

The  Food  Administration  states  that 
there  is  food  enough  for  all  if  it  can 
be  allocated,  and  some  of  the  author- 
itative agencies  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment helped  the  writer  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions:  That,  getting  up 
in  the  morning,  the  world  discovers 
promptly,  perhaps,  that  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  coffee  in  the  world, 
thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Powers,  which  were  among  the  world's 
greatest  coffee  users,  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  .supply  in  Brazil  and  the  other 
coffee  centers,  and  coffee  hence  has  ac- 
cumulated. Bread,  likewise,  exists  and 
will  continue  to  exist,  in  plenty;  that 
is,  our  wheat  crop  promises  to  approxi- 
mate, in  1919,  something  like  a  billion 
bushels,  and  the  accumulated  supply 
in  the  Argentine  and  in  Australia  is 
tremendous.  The  Argentine  is  figuring 
on  an  exportable  surplus  of  185,000,000 
(which  is  a  trade  opinion,  by  the  way) 
and  some  of  it  is  already  in  transit,  and 
the  Australian  Wheat  Pool  estimates 
that,  when  the  crop  now  being  gathered 
is  in,  Australia  will  have  an  exportable 

ft  about  210,000,000   b  i  lie 
And     India,     with     about     50,000,000 
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an  average  world  crop  is  promised. 
Then  people  have  learned  to  eat  rye, 
with  the  result  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  a  rye  crop  on  hand  which 
is  just  about  double  that  of  the  average 
of  the  years  1912-1916.  And  estimates 
indicate  that  there  is  about  a  9.5  per 
cent  increase  in  the  total  barley  crop 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  over  last 
year,  and  121/4  per  cent  over  the  aver- 
age for  the  years  1912-1916;  and  that 
the  oats  crop  is  1.8  per  cent  greater,  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  than  last 
year  and  17.3  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  years  1912-1916. 
Corn,  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  is 
13  per  cent  less  than  last  year's  crop, 
but  about  equal  to  an  average  crop. 

Now,  if  we  supplement  our  lunch  with 
salad,  made  from  garden  products 
which  exist  rather  generally  in  quan- 
tity, we  shall  find  an  ample  supply  of 
cottonseed  oil.  Out  of  the  1917  crop  of 
cotton  they  made  1,188,000,000  pounds, 
with  olive  oil  on  the  way.  And  if  we 
supplement  our  lunch  with  dinner, 
which  is  something  inconceivable  to 
millions  of  people  in  Europe  these  days, 
we  find  that  the  authorities  are  fairly 
well  agreed  on  the  world  meat  situa- 
tion; that  is,  Europe  will  need,  in  the 
coming  year,  about  25,000,000,000 
pounds,  and  so  far  as  surveys  now  in- 
dicate Europe  can  supply  about  7% 
billions  of  pounds,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  supply  Europe  about  an 
equal  amount,  4%  billions  of  pounds 
of  which  are  due  from  America.  But 
this  estimate  may  be  low;  at  any  rate 
the  reports  coming  back  from  Europe 
from  the  Allied  investigators  indicate 
that  meats,  fats — notably  butter — and 
milk  are  so  scarce  that  in  all  the  fam- 
ine regions  they  are  sorely  missed,  es- 
pecially by  children,  who  need  fats  in 
large  quantity  normally,  and  need  them 
especially  after  four  years  of  fasting. 

The     countries     along     the     western 


fringe  of  Europe — Norway,  Sweden, 
England,  France,  Denmark,  Belgium 
and  Holland — can  get  by  until  the  new 
harvests  with  our  help.  Among  the 
countries  in  the  west  of  Europe  the 
worst  off,  of  course,  is  Belgium. 

Belgium  was  an  intense  little  coun- 
try of  only  about  11,000  square  miles — 
about  as  large  as  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  had  more  miles  of 
canals  and  railroads  for  its  size  than 
any  other  similar  area  in  the  world, 
with  a  population  of  654  to  the  square 
mile — nearly  twice  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  twice  that  of  Germany,  three 
times  that  of  France  and  twenty-three 
times  that  of  the  United  States;  with 
exports  twice  as  great  as  those  of  Great 
Britain,  three  times  those  of  Germany 
or  France,  and  imports  twice  those  of 
Great  Britain,  three  times  of  Germany, 
seven  times  those  of  the  United  States. 
It  was,  it  may  be  seen,  a  land  in  which 
everything,  industrial,  agricultural  and 
otherwise,  was  closely  interrelated  and 
interdependent.  There  for  four  years 
the  people  have  lived  on  the  bread  and 
soup  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  if  indeed  they  were  that  for- 
tunate. Many  of  them  have  been  in 
slavery  behind  the  German  lines  and 
are  now  being  returned  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  depleted  in  physical  strength 
to  an  extent  that  Americans,  appar- 
ently, hardly  can  understand.  But  Bel- 
gium is  happily  off  when  it  is  compared 
with  some  of  the  small,  new  nations 
around  the  other  fringes  of  the  land 
that  perpetrated  all  the  wo. 

The  whole  black  problem  of  starva- 
tion in  Europe  is  illustrated,  not  by 
Italy  with  its  35,000,000  in  population 
and  110,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
which  is  in  intermediate  position  and 
condition,  but  rather  by  the  poor  and 
overcrowded  door-mat  for  the  mighty 
— Poland.        [Continued    on    page    200 
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PUTTING  PRICES  ON  A  PEACE  BASIS 
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THE  coming  oi  found  this 

country    is    the    midst    oi    unex- 
ampled proaperity.  The  bar. 
for    L919    Ml   onfl   Oi   abundant 

a    in   tome   leetioni  of  the 

and  Southwest,  where  the 
heat  anil  drought  oi  the  previous  sum- 
mer practically  destroyed  all  growing 
vegetation.  Farm  products  were  selling 
at  high  figures,  unknown  since  the  end- 
ing of  our  Civil  War.  Live  stock  of  all 
kinds  was  increasing  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  southern 
states,  which  are  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  great  cattle  and  hog  raising  re- 
gions of  the  world,  as  the  Texas  cattle 
tick  is  becoming  exterminated.  Meat, 
as  well  as  grain  and  cotton,  was  at  rec- 
ord breaking  prices,  so  that  the  farm- 
ers enjoyed  a  welfare  and  prosperity 
beyond  all  previous  experience.  The 
European  conflict  gave  definite  evi- 
dence of  both  the  willingness  and  abil- 
ity of  the  American  farmer  to  render 
possible  the  winning  of  the  war  by  an 
unparalleled  food  production  under 
most  trying  and  difficult  conditions. 

Every  important  industry  was  run- 
ning full  time  and  still  unable  to  take 
care  of  its  orders,  so  great  was  the 
combined  Government  and  domestic 
demand.  Labor  was  fully  employed  at 
the  largest  wages  ever  paid.  So  scarce 
was  man  power  in  industrial  centers 
that  women  were  called  in  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  in  almost  every 
phase  of  activity. 

General  business  was  inevitably  in 
large  volume  under  these  conditions, 
so  widespread  and  high  was  the  gen- 
eral purchasing  power  among  the  many. 
If  we  were  spending  much  we  were 
also  saving  much,  despite  foolish  and 
unknowing  talk  to  the  contrary  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  circles. 

Even  the  enormous  and  unprece- 
dented buying  of  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps  exercised  only  a 
very  slight  depressing  and  temporary 
effect  upon  the  general  volume  of 
business. 

Practically  the  only  speculation  was 
the  buying  of  merchandise  far  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  needs.  But  the  un- 
healthy speculative  side  of  this  was 
practically  rendered  of  no  effect  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  goods 
promptly  and  the  fact  that  the  goods 
were  sold  to  the  consuming  trade  as 
soon  as  received,  so  that  there  was  no 
undue  accumulation  of  high  priced 
stocks  of  merchandise  in  any  section. 

There  was  little  of  that  demoraliza- 
tion in  some  directions  that  we  have 
regarded  as  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  war.  Instead  there  was  a  wide- 
spread and   constantly  growing   patri- 
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m  whuh  realiied  tin-  potential  dan- 
ituation   and  Bought   t<> 
iid  than  by  tha  i 
vigilanee,  self-restraint  and  self 
denial. 

The  must  unhealthy  feature  of  the 
situation     were     the     i  profits 

whuh  were  common  to  every  phaae  of 

business  endeavor  and  which  COB 
quently  added  much  to  a  cost  of  living 
already  unduly  high.  Tha  prices  of 
commodities  advanced  faster  than 
wages  and  salaries,  as  is  always  the 
case  under  .such  tin  urn -lances.  The 
result  bore  heavily  upon  the  many  thus 
affected,  and  only  very  general  em- 
ployment proved  a  saving  grace  to  the 
situation.  There  were  more  people 
working  in  each  family  than  ever  be- 
fore and  consequently  more  bread  win- 
ners and  fewer  dependents. 

The  war  was  so  prolonged  that,  with 
the  aptitude  and  ease  of  human  nature 
to  adjust  itself  even  to  untoward  and 
artificial  conditions,  there  arose  a  tend- 
ency among  those  earning  unprece- 
dented high  wages  to  consider  the  pass- 
ing circumstances  as  things  of  perma- 
nence and  to  adjust  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing accordingly. 

More  than  two  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  armistice  was  signed,  and 
outwardly  there  is  little  change  in  the 
situation.  The  volume  of  business  is 
somewhat  less.  There  are  some  declines 
in  prices  where  previously  only  ad- 
vances occurred.  Labor  is  somewhat 
more  plentiful,  for  the  Government  is 
fast  canceling  its  contracts  and  releas- 
ing those  whom  it  formerly  employed. 
In  truth,  however,  the  change  is  pro- 
found and  far  reaching.  The  former 
enthusiasm  for  winning  the  war  has 
given  place  to  a  sober,  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  problems  of  peace.  In 
the    beginning    these    problems    center 
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around     the     question     of     falling 

pricea  ai  a  natural  reaction  from 
the    uim  ,iiiy    high    Agurea   which 

prevailed     during    the    war     and     as     a 

neceaaary   result    oi  tha   lessening  de- 
mand occasioned  largely  by  the  Govern- 
ment  withdrawal   from  the  markets   in 
'  measure. 

Became  oi  tha  proapectiva  decline 

in  prices,  in  fact,  it  has  already  com- 
menced, there  follows  naturally  that 
caution  and  conaervatiam  in  purchases 
which  always  accompanies  a  falling 
market. 

The  operation  of  all  these  causes 
means  a  reduced  production  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  lessened  demand — 
which  in  turn  brings  up  the  portentous 
question  of  the  employment  of  labor. 
So  that  whatever  may  be  our  portion 
in  the  somewhat  removed  future  in  the 
way  of  great  expansion  of  trade,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  things  which  lie  immediately 
ahead  of  us  are  in  the  sequence  I  have 
recited,  and  so  our  chief  concern  must 
be  for  them. 

The  very  first  step  must  be  a  return 
to  a  lower  and  more  natural  level  of 
prices,  for  we  shall  not  get  anywhere 
in  the  problem  of  readjustment  with- 
out that  as  a  starting  point.  Not  only  is 
there  no  real  warrant  for  the  present 
level  of  prices  in  most  lines  of  com- 
modities, but  they  constitute  a  very 
serious  menace  to  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic life.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
abnormal  atmosphere  of  war,  and  both 
the  cause  and  reason  for  their  being 
have  passed  away.  If  let  alone,  untram- 
meled  and  unregulated  either  by  Gov- 
ernment fiat  or  trade  combinations, 
prices  will  soon  find  the  natural  levels 
always  established  for  them  by  com- 
petition and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Today,  for  instance,  were  it  not 
for  Government  regulation,  the  price 
of  wheat  would  be  a  little  more  than 
half  its  present  figures,  and  the  cost  of 
hogs  about  25  per  cent  less. 

We  have  been  on  a  war  basis  of 
prices  and  we  shall  have  to  get  back  to 
a  peace  basis,  despite  much  optimistic 
prophecy  to  the  contrary.  Just  what 
that  basis  will  be  is  beyond  human  ken, 
but  there  is  no  expectation  of  a  return 
to  the  level  of  pre-war  prices,  nor  any 
apprehension  among  the  many  that  the 
fall  in  prices  will  either  be  so  precipi- 
tate or  so  widespread  as  to  bring  about 
one  of  those  commercial  cataclysms 
which  marked  the  business  depressions 
of  1893-96  and  1907-08.  This  recession 
in  prices  promises  to  be  rather  an  or- 
derly retreat  than  the  disastrous  rout 
which  characterized  our  former  busi- 
ness panics.  The  talk  of  high  prices 
continuing  after  war  does  not  get  far 
with  the  great  mass  of  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  face  facts  and  are  not 
given  to  fooling  themselves. 

The  problem  of  labor  hangs  largely 
upon  the  prices  of  commodities.  The 
demand  for  higher  wages  ami  salaries 
during  the  war  arose  largely  from  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  For  wages  and 
salaries   have      [(\>)iti>uieii  en   page   I 
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DECORATED   BY    GENERAL   PERSHING  THE  LIBERATION  OF  CAMBRAI 

Nick   Connors,  a  private  in  the  Rainbow  division,  is  trying  not  Premier    Vlemenceau    (center)    and   Field   Marshal   Sir   Douglas 

to  look  too  pleased  at  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  when  Gen-  Haig  congratulating   the  Cure"  of  Cambrai  upon   the  deliverance 

eral  Pershing  presented  him  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  of   the  <ity  from  German  rule.  It  was  chiefly  the  British  troops 

for     conspicuous     bravery     in     the     battle    of     Chateau     Thierry  under  General  Haig  who  accomplished  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 


across  THE  RHINE 
I  id*  -/  the  Allied  army  <>j  occupation  leading  the  way  oar  on  the  Rhine  tnto  Cologne  to  enforce  the  armietioe  '»  Germany 
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(c)  Weilern  Xeviapaper  Lnion 

1  Hi:  WINDOWS  COPIED  IN  DETAIL 
On  the  large  gloat  easel  is  redrawn  the  pattern  of  the  stained  yluss  window  to  be 
reproduced,   Then  each  piece  of  colored  glass  is  out  to  cruet  size  and  fitted   in 


©  W'esterr.  Xeicspaper  Union 

THE   BEAUTY    OF   OLD   COLORS    REPRODUCED 
Firing  the  pieces  of  stained  glass  in  a  kiln  to  fix  their  color  is  one  of  tin-  must 
delicate  parts  of  the   work.   The  old  cathedral   windows   were  renowned  for   their 
color    delicacy    and    permanence ;    few    moderns    hare    succeeded    in    imitating    it 
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graph  below  shows  the  cathedral  of  Albert  as  it  stands 

s.   a    poignant    illustration   of   the   tremendous    task    of 

Already  work  has   been  begun   to  restore  some  of  the 

photographs  on   these  pages  show  how  it   is  being  done 
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(c)  W  entern  A eicspuper  Union 

IN  AN  AMERICAN  STUDIO 
This  nearly  finished  window,  made  at  the  Lamb  Studio 
in  New  York  City — Frederick  S.  Lamb,  artist — is  sug- 
gestive of  what  we  can  do  to  help  rebuild  the  cathedrals 


A\      INTRICATE     BIT 

CARVING 

American  artisans  have  learned 
to  reproduce  the  skilful  earring 
thai  embellished  the  famous 
European  cathedrals,  In  the 
work     <>j     reconstruction     their 

Skill  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count    in     replacing     unr     ruins 


Aii   imii  ik    demonstration  of   rtvdenti   in   front   of   tin-    I  nivertity   of    lioscou 

on      Deetmbor      Hi,      l'J17.      'ilicse      photographs      litre      all      taken      by      the      author 


The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  more 
first  hand  information  about  Russia, 
since  most  of  what  we  hear  is  bitterly 
partizan  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
Mr.  Pads  has  recently  returned  from 
Russia,  where  he  has  served  for  nearly 
three  years  as  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  he  has  seen 
the  revolution  from  the  inside.  No  one 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  workers  has  been  in  closer  con- 
tact ivith  the  men  and  events  of  revo- 
lutionary Russia,  both  at  the  center  in 
Moscow  and  at  the  periphery  in  Tur- 
kestan. Altho  he  is  opposed  to  the  the- 
ories of  the  Bolsheviki  and  condemns 
their  crimes,  he  makes  a  fair-minded 
effort  to  interpret  the  feeling  of  the 
common  man  in  Russia  and  to  under- 
stand the  aim  of  the  soviet  governments 

SHORTLY  before  leaving  Russia, 
I  called  on  Mr.  Shidlofsky,  a 
member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  the  Duma.  He  said, 
with  just  a  trace  of  bitterness,  that  he 
didn't  understand  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  Russia.  Today 
Mrs.  Shidlofsky  is  working  for  the 
Bolsheviks  to  keep  starvation  from  the 
door,  while  their  son  is  dying  of  tuber- 
culosis.  Only   a  week  before   I  left,  I 


saw  General  Brusiloff,  who  until  the 
revolution  had  taken  more  prisoners 
from  the  Central  Powers  than  any 
other  Allied  general.  He  told  me  the 
policy  of  the  Allies  was  a  mystery  to 
him,  but  he  supposed  that  eventually 
they  wished  to  create  another  front  in 
Russia.  A  few  days  later  his  wife  came 
asking  my  help  for  the  general,  who 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  day  I  left  Moscow  for  America, 
I  went  to  Bonch  Bruevitch,  a  close 
friend  of  Lenine  and  a  member  of  the 
People's  Commissioners.  I  asked  him 
to  release  General  Brusiloff  and  prom- 
ised that  if  he  did,  we  would  tell  all 
America  that  the  Bolsheviks  had  re- 
leased the  general  who  had  done  the 
most  against  Germany  and  Austria. 
Bonch  Bruevitch  refused,  but  said, 
"You  can  tell  America  that  the  reason 
we  don't  is  that  we  fail  to  understand 
America's  policy  toward  Russia.  We 
have  released  numbers  of  men  like 
Tereschenko,  former  Foreign  Minister, 
and  the  minute  they  get  abroad  they 
urge  that  our  Workers'  Republic  be 
crushed.  What  is  your  American  policy? 
We  do  not  know." 

On  the  way  back  from  Russia  in  No- 
vember I  saw  Kerensky  in  London.  He 
was  unable  to  get  permission  from  the 


The   committee   of   soldiers   appointed   by   the   liolsheriki   to   command    the   Black   Sea 
fleet.      Photographed      on      the      "Almaza,"      formerly      the      governor-general's      boat 
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WHAT  WE 

CAN  DO 
FOR  RUSSIA 

BY  JEROME  DAVIS 

English    Governmenl    to  go   either   to 

Ani'  r  id  0*  back  to  Russia.  He  felt  he 
was  virtually  a  prisoner  and,  of  course, 
he  didn't  understand  our  policy.  Since 
ruining  to  America  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  government  official  or  any  other 
American  who  would  tell  me  clearly 
just  what  our  Russian  policy  is.  People 
say  we  must  wait  until  after  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  it  is  not  today  only 
that  we  haven't  understood  American 
policy  in  Russia.  Ever  since  the  Bolshe- 
viks took  the  power,  none  of  the  classes 
in  Soviet  Russia,  from  the  working- 
men  to  the  landlords,  have  understood 
our  policy.  I  believe  all  classes  of  Rus- 
sians have  gradually  become  embittered 
against  our  action  or  lack  of  action. 

The  American  people  everyv/here  are 
asking  for  the  facts  about  Russia.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  on  December  4,  1917, 
called  for  the  truth  about  Russia.  "It 
cannot  be  uttered  too  plainly  or  too 
often."  Senator  Johnson  called  for  it 
on  December  12,  1918,  and  his  request 
must  win  the  support  of  every  friend 
of  Russia.  What  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  Russian  revolution?  Who  are  the 
Bolsheviks?  How  many  of  the  horrible 
stories  that  we  read  about  the  Russians 
are  true?  What  will  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  Russian  situation? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  oft-repeated 
questions  which  are  thrust  at  one  every 
day  in  America.  Perhaps  a  brief  review 
of  some  of  the  incidents  as  I  saw  them 
will  help  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  Russian  situation. 

Long  before  the  revolution  came  in 
1917  there  were  loud  rumblings  on  the 
political  horizon.  A  child  could  have 
seen  that  Russia  was  coming  to  the 
crossroads.  In  Turkestan  one  could 
hear  the  soldiers  grumbling  at  the  in- 
competence and  cruelty  of  their  offi- 
cers and  at  the  Czar's  autocratic  re- 
gime. My  soldier  orderly,  for  example, 
told  me  that  if  the  revolution  did  not 
come  until  after  the  war,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  not,  he  was  going  to  be  the 
first  to  raise  his  bayonet  against  the 
Czar. 

During  the  last  months  before  the 
revolution  the  white  spaces  in  the  Rus- 
sian newspapers  of  articles  censored 
became  more  frequent.  Even  in  spite 
of  the  most  rigid  inspection  some  rad- 
ical statements  crept  into  print.  I  re- 
member reading  an  editorial  from  the 
Ruskki  Vyedemost  just  after  the  Czar 
had  made  sweeping  reactionary  changes 
in  the  ministry.  It  said  that  now  the 
Czar  could  make  any  cabinet  ehune.es, 
but  he  would  not  have  the  opportunity 
very  much  longer. 

Occasionally  one  heard  of  how  the 
people  had  been  cruelly  betrayed  in 
the  Czar  in  the  revolution  o(  L90&  You 
remember  the  Czar,  terrified,  had  prom 


ised  the  people  liberty  of  speech,  educa- 
tion, and  a  Duma  elected  by  all  the 
people.  When  the  Duma  was  elected  it 
proved  so  radical  that  the  Czar  clamped 
down  the  lid,  disbanded  it,  and  took 
away  practically  all  the  privileges  that 
he  had  previously  granted.  Just  before- 
hand he  had  been  able  to  secure  fur- 
ther loans  from  France  to  carry  on  his 
autocratic  government.  One  could  hear 
almost  everywhere  that  in  the  next 
revolution  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Czar  to  break  faith  with  the  people. 

While  I  was  still  in  Turkestan  the 
revolution  came,  and  I  never  in  my 
life  saw  a  people  so  happy.  Soldiers 
and  common  folk  marched  down  the 
street  bearing  huge  banners  inscribed, 
""Liberty,  Equality,  Education,"  and 
singing  the  revolutionary  hymn.  No- 
where could  one  find  a  regret,  except 
possibly  from  an  old  aristocratic  gen- 
eral, or  from  an  officer  in  the  censor 
committee  or  secret  police. 

It  was  marvelous  how  quickly  the 
organizations  of  soldiers  and  working- 
men  sprang  into  existence.  In  nearly 
•every  region  there  were  men  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Soviets  of  sol- 
diers and  workingmen  in  1905.  At  that 
time  Leon  Trotzky,  who  is  now  Com- 
missioner of  War  for  the  Bolsheviks, 
had  been  president  of  the  Petrograd 
soviet. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  many 
Jews  stepped  into  positions  of  leader- 
ship. Under  the  Czar's  regime  no  mat- 
ter how  capable  a  Jew,  he  could  not 
receive  a  rank  higher  than  a  common 
soldier.  Therefore,  when  the  revolution 
came  thousands  of  educated  Jews,  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  merchants,  were 
serving  under  the  terribly  hard  condi- 
tions of  a  common  soldier.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  these  men,  smarting  under 
their  injustices  and  indignities,  leaped 
to  the  front  in  the  organization  of  the 
soldiers'  and    vorkingmen's  councils? 

There  was  one  such  Jew,  Broidi,  in 
Turkestan  when  the  revolution  started. 
He  immediately  called  the  soldiers  to- 
gether and  said,  "The  glorious  revolu- 
tion which  you  have  dreamed  of  and 
waited   for  so  many,  many   years   has 

me.  The  Czar  betrayed  you  in  the 
revolution  of  1905.  Organize  imme- 
diately before  it  is  put  down  again." 

The  soldiers  were  wild  with  enthusi- 
asm. They  immediately  elected  Broidi 
chairman  of  their  committee.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  them  that  he  did  not  even 
to  their  regiment.  Broidi  told 
the  commairl'T  in  charge  that  he  had 
2000  bayonet!  behind  him  and  request- 
ed Ml  trail  fer.  The  commander  did 
not  dare  r<-fu  ie,  and   Broidi   t/'-'-ame  the 

.  t   important   and    powerful    man    in 

an. 

-i  who  could  previously  order 

.<■  front,  were  now 

ting  in  line  to  see  Mr.  Broidi.  I   r< 

I    '-ailed    that    one 

■'■    had    been    waiting    for 

ran  already.  It  was  only  a  I 
.!<■  Broidi  arrested  and 
■  'I  General   Karopatkln,  fa 
mmander  in  chief    in    the 

and     during 
inflict   in   (\i:iTyi-  of   the   north 

MB. 

the  power  behind  the 


A  passenger  train  of  the  Soviet   (lovernmcnt  of  Russia  in  May,   1918.  Notice   that  it 
is   made   up    of   freight    cars    and    so    crowded    that    soldiers    even    ride    on    the    roof 


temporary  government  leaders  every- 
where. Now  just  what  is  a  soviet?  In 
the  country  a  soviet  is  the  old  fashioned 
"mir"  or  town  council  where  all  the 
community  "has  a  right  to  come  and 
elect  its  executive  committee.  The  only 
difference  is  that  if  the  people  wish 
they  may  elect  a  non-resident  -to  the 
committee.  In  the  city  the  laborers  from 
every  factory,  the  unions  and  kindred 
organizations  elect  representatives  in 
the  shops  and  working  places  instead 
of  at  the  polls.  In  the  army  each  com- 
pany has  a  right  to  elect  its  soldier 
representative.  The  people  who  are  dis- 
franchised are  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  army,  who  are  not  peasants  and 
those  who  belong  to  no  union  or  fac- 
tory. This  disfranchises  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  people. 

The  two  things  which  were  imprest 
on  the  Russian  officer  thruout  his  mili- 
tary training  were  first,  loyalty  to  the 
Czar,  and  second,  loyalty  to  the  nation. 
Always  the  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  loyalty  to  the  Czar,  so  that  the  of- 
ficers could  with  difficulty  adjust  them- 
selves to  government  without  one.  The 
clause  "loyalty  to  the  nation"  seldom 
implied  to  the  Russian  officer  loyalty 
to  the  people — the  thought  had  never 
entered  his  mind. 


Many  officers  adapted  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions  splendidly,  but  not 
the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  regiment 
I  was  working  with  in  Tashkent. 
Among  other  things  the  soldiers  no 
longer  had  to  prefix  the  title  "Your 
noble  highness."  This  particular  colonel 
was  informed  by  his  adjutant  that 
hereafter  the  soldiers  would  address  him 
as  plain  colonel,  as  we  do  in  Amer- 
ica. This  apparently  half  crazed  the 
colonel,  who  jumped  up  in  a  terrible 
rage,  crashed  his  chair  into  pieces  on  the 
floor  and  left  the  staff  never  to  return. 

Working  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
Russian  soldiers  and  for  their  welfare, 
I  found  few  old-line  officers  who  would 
give  me  active  cooperation  at  first.  The 
soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  wildly 
enthusiastic  and  appreciative  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  done. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  revo- 
lution the  Bolsheviks  were  in  the  mi- 
nority. The  soldiers,  however,  did  be- 
lieve in  their  Soviets.  They  were  con- 
fident that  these  councils  prevented  a 
counter-revolution.  In  order  to  keep 
Russia  in  the  war,  the  only  hope  for 
the  Allies  was  to  make  her  revolution 
a  success.  If  that  could  not  be  done, 
peace  was  inevitable.  The  soldiers  and 
workingmen      [Continued  on  page  196 
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THE  PENALTY  OF  SERVICE 


Ii 
lilure 
.ih  in 

I     think  that    It 

I 
.  ielf,    an. I 
'     .low  n  i  ili    to    my 

ided   pi 

I     will     admit  '     that     1 

town  lark  "t'  judgment  ami  fore 
ml  have  probably  overlooked 
proi  opportunities ;  but  in  any  i 

I    l.-.-l   that   a   frank  analysis  oi  my  diffi 

cultiee  may  make  things  a  trifle  easier 
oi  my  comrades  who  are  In 

tike  plight. 

Here,  then,  Ii  my  story  in  brief: 
I  was  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances 

when    the   war  broke  out,   and   my   sym- 
pathies  were  entirely  with   the   Entente 
Allies.       And    as    the    horizon    darken.-  I 
and   the  menace  spread,   the   thought  of 
sitting   in   comfort   and    ottering   plati- 
tudes became  more  and  more  distaste- 
fid.  There,  not  M  far  away,  the  greatest 
Crusade  of  all  time  was  being  launched 
by    people   of   my 
own      blood      and 
speech — was   I    to 
sit    idle    and    wit- 
ness   their   down- 
fall?   No,   by   the 
eternal,    I    would 
enlist.    This    was 
in  the  autumn  of 
1914. 

As  my  family 
boasts  of  a  Cana- 
dian branch,  T 
had  naturally 
thought  of  join- 
ing the  Canadian 
E  xpedit  ionary 
Force,  but  the 
British  military 
representative  in 
New  York  desired 
me  to  "proceed 
to  England"  and 
enlist  in  Kitchen- 
er's Army.  So  to 
England    I    went. 

The  matter  of 
pay  had  at  that 
time  scarcely 
crost  my  mind, 
but  I  have  since 
had  leisure  to 
make  a  few  cal- 
culations. 

By  this  choice, 
I  find,  I  lost  dur- 
ing my  three 
years'  service  just 
one  thousand  dol- 
lars, that  amount 

representing  the  difference  between  the 
English  pay  that  I  received  and  the 
amount  I  should  have  received  had  I 
joined  the  Canadians — and  survived. 
But  we  Americans  and  Colonials  in  the 
British  (Home)  Army  lost  out  in  many 
other  ways  as  well,  so  that  there  are 
probably  few  of  us  on  discharge  who 
are  not  penniless  or  in  debt — quarter- 
master sergeants,  of  course,  excepted ! 

"Of    course     you     brought    all     this 
trouble     upon     yourself     by     enlisting 
192 


i;v  A  VETERAN  OF  KITCHENER'S  ARMY 

thirty  months  bet. ii.-    America  entered 

the  i  tend    has    < 'MisoIiiijj ;ly    ft 

marked.        True,    1   did.        Yet    I    was   but 
one    of    thousands       1    wonder    if    the    .\ 
number     will    ever-    be    known       who 

thus  anticipated  then-  country's  action. 

ind  while  some  of  my  friends  have  ex 

prest    an    amused    sort    of    wonder,   only 
the   one   above   i|Uoted    has   actually   .-en 
Od     me.     Some,     indeed,     have      been 
gracious  enough   to   refer   to  my  adven- 
ture   in    terms   of    marked    Approval. 

1  make  this  point  to  forestall  the 
argument  that  America's  gratitude  is 
reserved  for  those  of  her  sons  who 
fought  under  their  own  flag  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  we  "irregulars"  are  being  dis- 
criminated again.  On  the  contrary,  I 
dare  say  those  of  us  who  returned  be- 
fore discharges  began  to  take  place  on 
a  large  scale  from  the  United  States 
Army,  have  received  much  more  atten- 
tion than  we  deserved. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  some  of  us 


c    I1,  o.'cfi  Newspaper  Unton 

"'What  next"  is  the  Question  returned  soldiers  face  as  soon  as  they  debark  at  a  home 
port.  And  they  are  eoming  back  at  the  rate  of  thousands  every  neck.  Will  waiting  jobs 
solve    the    firoblem    or    must    the    men    set   out    on    a    weary    round    of    job    hunting? 

have  endured  very  hard  knocks  in  re- 
adjusting ourselves  to  the  new  civilian 
life,  and  that  in  my  case,  after  exactly 
a  year,  I'm  not  adjusted  at  all. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  disillusionment 
has  been  the  lack  of  comradeship  that 
I  sense  wherever  I  go.  In  the  army  it 
was  all  so  different. 

Thei*e  every  one  in  khaki  is  a  poten- 
tial friend.  Introductions  are  superflu- 
ous. To  want  a  thing  is  to  ask  for  it. 
Social   distinctions,  except  between  of- 


ficers    and    men,    are    un- 
known. Tin-    .nil.-  is  i  rue 

to  a  lai  ■  .  lent  of  the  1'ini.li  and 
Belgian    civilians    in    what     wen-    tin-    in 

vaded  d  ,  and  a  like  spiril   pei 

vail.-  tin-  whole  of  ESngland.  Life  has 
gone  bach  t.>  the  simple  heartedneu  of 

pioneer  days.  The  democracy  that  we 
preach,  they  live.  What  seems  more  a 
tradition  than  a  reality  here  is  over 
there  an   all  embracing   element    like  the 

very  atmosphere. 

I  Ins   slat.-    of    tilings,   no   doubt,   is   all 
wrong,    inasmuch    as    it    resurrects    the 
obsolete    ideal    of   "live    and    let    live"; 
yet  it  will  be  found  that  every  soldier 
who    has    been    long    on    active    service 
has     unconsciously     altered    his    social 
point  of  view,  and  is,  to  a  correspond- 
ing degree,  unfitted  for  the  stern  reali- 
ties  that  await  him  on   discharge. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean: 
A  few  months  ago  I  ran  into  a  vacancy 
that  I  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  fill. 
I  learned  that  the  position  should  pay 
as  high  as  $60  a  week,  but,  anxious  to 
le  down   I  offered   to  "start  in"  at 
$40.  How  it  came 
about      I      don't 
know,    but    after 
two       interviews 
the    amount    was 
reduced     to     $30 
and  a  vague  com- 
mission.    Also     I 
learned    that    my 
duties   had   grad- 
ually      expanded 
until  much  night 
work   was   hinted 
at.  In  short,  I  was 
expected  to  over- 
tax   my    strength 
for     about     half 
pay.     Why?     The 
man    with    whom 
I      was      dealing 
found    me    yield- 
ing and  trustful, 
and  suspecting  me 
to   be    semi-desti- 
tute,    decided     to 
drive    the    sharp- 
est   bargain    pos- 
sible.   In    disgust 
I   finally  declined 
the     position     al- 
together,    declar- 
ing that  I  would 
rather        starve 
than      work      for 
that  firm.  Well.  I 
nearly  did  starve. 
But  I  am  afraid 
I    am   not   telling 
a  very  connected 
story — let    me   go 
back  a  bit:  I  arrived  in  New  York  e\ 
actly  a  year  ago,  bringing  with  me    * 
meager  outfit  of  clothes,  a  variety   of 
trophies    from    the    front,    and    in    my 
pocket  just  $100.  To  be  perfectly   can 
did,   my    financial    outlook   had    so    nar 
rowed   that  this   seemed  to  me   quite   a 
substantial   sum.   Today   it   would   seem 
a    fortune! 

This    money    was    what     remained    of 
30  pounds,  sterling,  the  bonus  awarded 

me  by   the    British   Government    upon 
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my  signing;  away  all  pension  rights.  T 
had  been  discharged  because  of  a  syn- 
ovitic  knee  and  a  neurasthenic  condi- 
tion bordering  on  shell  shock.  My  pen- 
sion of  30  shillings  a  week  was  for- 
feitable as  soon  as  I  settled  down  to 
steady  employment,  so  that  I  did  not 
lose  much  by  cashing  in.  Indeed,  I  felt 
so  well  during  the  voyage  across  that 
I  began  to  think  the  British  Army  had 
made  a  mistake  in  dispensing  with  my 
services.  Ellis  Island,  however,  set  me 
right  on  that  point,  informing  me  that 
had  I  been  an  alien  I  would  have  been 
deported  promptly.  That  rather  jarred 
me,  I'll  admit. 

And  I  was  soon  to  learn  other  dis- 
concerting facts.  My  little  wife,  who 
had  pluckily  "carried  on"  in  my  ab- 
sence, had  about  reached  the  end  of  her 
tether.  She  had,  I  discovered,  supprest 
all  disagreeable  news,  but  now  had  to 
admit  that  our  resources  had  been  ex- 
hausted some  time,  and  that  my  life 
insurance  had  been  kept  up  on  bor- 
rowed money.  Another  jolt. 

She  had  certainly  done  her  bit,  nobly 
and  uncomplainingly,  and  I  insisted  on 
her  immediately  giving  up  her  employ- 
ment and  allowing  me  to  resume  the 
helm.  She  yielded,  against  her  better 
judgment;  we  secured  modest  but  com- 
fortable rooms,  and  blithely  I  set  out 
to  remake  my  fortune.  But  within  a 
week  I  was  on  my  back  with  my  old 
neurasthenic  pains — neuritis,  the  doctor 
diagnosed  it,  with  certain  complications 
due  to  exposure — and  for  six  weeks 
employment  was  out  of  the  question. 

But  even  in  bed  I  was  not  idle,  and 
answered  perhaps  a  score  of  advertise- 
ments setting  forth  my  qualifications 
as  alluringly  as  possible.  Result,  two 
replies,  one  offering  work  at  $20  a  week 
that  I  could  not  possibly  perform,  the 
other  a  canvassing  uncertainty. 

What  was  the  matter — was  I  asking 
too  high  a  salary,  or  was  my  war  serv- 
ice against  me?  I  could  not  guess. 

Since  then  I  have  learned  that  the 
business  man  regards  the  returned  sol- 
dier with  distrustful  eye.  A  long  ab- 
sence from  commercial  routine,  he 
argues,  may  quite  unfit  him  for  hold- 
ing a  position  of  trust.  And  what  if 
he  were  to  be  employed  and  did  not 
"make  good"?  To  reduce  his  salary  or 
to  drop  him  altogether  might  bring  re- 
proach upon  the  firm.  Better  take  no 
chances.  .  .  . 

There    ;■',  i   have   the   whole   problem 
in  a  nutshell.  The  high 
aried    vacancies    are    being 

led     from     the     ranks     be- 
neath, and  the  man  who  has 
away  soldiering 
i  rded  )v  icfa  an  c 

aider  as  any  one  in 

of  a  job  at  any  time. 

I  had,  perhaps,  been  un- 
reasonable  m   my  <■■/.])•• 

I   had  ned   my 

pro 

th  a  hearty  "Well, 
/     from     tbs     v/ar, 
see     if 

,',T<-r 

■If      to 

to     m<-     now,     I 


should  collapse.  When  a  man  returns 
to  his  home  town  or  the  firm  that  pre- 
viously employed  him,  such  a  reception 
may  await  him,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  discharged  soldier's  attitude, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  is  that  other 
things  being  equal,  his  loss  of  time  and 
money,  and  the  hardships  he  has  en- 
dured, to  say  nothing  of  the  risks, 
should  weigh  at  least  slightly  in  his 
favor  with  the  business  world.  But  the 
latter,  I  find,  has  decided  that  other 
things  are  not  equal.  If  a  soldier  in- 
valided out  of  the  army  thinks  himself 
as  good  as  he  ever  was  let  him  prove 
his  worth  in  the  usual  way.  In  other 
words,  having  left  his  position  in  the 
line  of  advancement,  let  him  "fall  in" 
at  the  bottom. 

In  my  case  this  is  precisely  what  I 
am  not  physically  able  to  do.  When  I 
got  about  after  the  illness  referred  to, 
I  found  that  it  would  be  an  effort  to 
work  more  than  three  or  four  hours  at 
a  stretch,  or,  perhaps,  eight  hours  a 
day,  with  a  liberal  break  in  the  middle. 
But  on  the  other  hand  my  brain  was 
never  so  clear,  and  could  I  have  secured 
one  of  the  executive  positions  I  was 
in  search  of  I  could  easily  have  shown 
my  worth.  Of  this  I  hadn't  the  least 
doubt.  And  presently  I  was  able  to 
prove  it. 

By  perseveringly  answering  the  Help 
Wanted  advertisements  I  had  by  now 
begun  to  get  more  favorable  replies. 
One  was  a  position  that  carried  with 
it  a  fair  salary  and  "prospects,"  but 
the  hours,  I  learned  to  my  dismay, 
were  from  half  past  eight  to  six,  with 
half  an  hour  for  lunch. 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  take  this 
position,"  I  told  the  proprietor,  "but 
I'm  afraid  that  I  cannot  stand  such 
long  hours."  And  I  explained  my  case. 
"Now,  if  I  do  the  work  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  in  less  time,  would  you  not 
be  willing  to  shorten  the  hours  for  me?" 

"No,"  he  replied;  "I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  make  any  exception  to  our  rule. 
I  can  understand  that  the  hours  would 
seem  long  to  a  man  in  your  condition, 
and  I  haven't  any  doubt  that  you  could 
do  your  work  satisfactorily  in  much 
less  time.  But,  you  see,  it  would  be  a 
had    precedent — a  bad   precedent!" 

What  could   I   say  to  that?   Nothing. 

That  week  another  position,  even 
more  promising,  seemed  almost  within 
my  grasp.  The  salary  was  excellent  and 
the   work   congenial.    Altho  there  were 


ALMONDS 

BY  WILFRID  WILSON  (ilBSON 

Il<      fcood  against  the  trunk  to  light  his  pipe, 
And,  glancing  at,  tii"  green  boughs  overhead, 

"We'll  pinch  those  almonds  when  they're  ripe,' 

But,  now  the   almond   hull:-;  arc  brown  and   ripe, 

in   No  man's  land   he's  lying  dead, 
And  other  lads  are  pinching  them  instead, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  save  him  one  or  two, 
In  ease  hie  gho  t  comes  bacl<  to  fetch  a  few 

Arid  do  the  other  things  he  meant  to  do. 


forty  applicants,  I  evidently  stood  hign 
on  the  list. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  frankly,"  said  the 
gentleman  whom  I  interviewed,  "I  don't 
want  our  Mr.  X.  to  leave  us.  But  he 
insists  on  joining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
overseas  work.  If  I  can  prevail  on  him 
to  give  up  the  notion,  there  naturally 
won't  be  an  opening,  but  I  fear  he's 
going  all  right." 

He  then  discussed  my  qualifications. 
A  wide  experience  in  research  work 
was  demanded — had  I  that  experience? 
I  assured  him  that  I  had.  Could  I  sub- 
mit samples  of  my  work?  Well,  that 
would  be  difficult  as  my  effects  were 
all  in  storage.  But  I  named  a  number 
of  prominent  technical  journals  in 
which  my  investigations  had  appeared. 
"That  will  do,"  he  replied  briskly;  "get 
me  all  those  back  numbers  that  you 
can,  and  please  do  so  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  I  should  like  to  make  my 
arrangement  at  once." 

Good  Lord !  There  I  stood  with  the 
price  of  a  ham  sandwich  and  a  couple 
of  car  rides  in  my  pocket,  and  was 
expected  to  procure  the  back  numbers 
of  various  publications,  a  quest  that 
might  take  me  to  every  part  of  the  city 
and  entail  no  end  of  expense. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  setting  me  a  diffi- 
cult task,"  I  parried;  "I  happen  to  know 
from  experience  that  it's  hard  to  get 
back  numbers  from  many  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  dealers  charge  exorbi- 
tant prices."  Then  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  me,  and  I  added:  "Could  you 
not  arrange  to  join  me  at  the  Public 
Library — or  send  one  of  your  staff — 
if  I  had  the  journals  out  ready  for 
your   inspection?" 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  impatiently,  "I 
haven't  time  to  do  things  like  that. 
You  look  up  what  you  can  and  bring 
them  in." 

So  again  I  lost  out. 
The  following  week,  by  the  way,  the 
firm  in  question  occupied  a  full  page 
in  a  number  of  New  York  dailies  in 
order  to  advertise  their  patriotism.  But 
they  forgot  to  mention  the  member  of 
their  staff  whose  enlistment  they  op- 
posed, and  the  applicant  for  his  position 
who,  in  dire  need,  asked,  but  was  de- 
nied, such  a  slight  concession  at  their 
hands. 

In  all  this  time  I  secured  just  one 
good  position,  and  that  was  early  last 
summer.  It  was  not  what  I  had  been 
looking  for,  but  quite  ideal  in  every- 
thing but  salary.  I  was  to 
manage  the  business  end 
of  a  sanitarium  not  far 
from  New  York,  and  my 
wife  and  I  were  to  have 
free  rooms  and  board.  And 
excellent  board  it  proved, 
too — as  superior  to  dairy 
lunch  fare  as  dairy  lunch 
fare  is  superior  to  the  tack 
they  gave  us  in  France. 
My     duties    consisted     of     a 

little    of    everything    from 
banking    i<>    superintending 

the    help,   and    as    I    showed 

i,< .Mi    initiative  and   en 

I   soon   received   a   free  hand. 
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The  Red  Side  of  Russia 

T» »  kelp  R  i>.-(  ill.-  l'i  .m.i.  ni,  i-,  oui 

primarj    ill.        i     |    I.,   help   Russia    we 
muel   Aral   understand  her   and   tin-   seems 
■   t..  impossible    Apparently  we  haw  t.. 
unlearn   what    we   thought    ws   knew   aboul 
the  Russian  chs  u   pari  ol  IJ  a  asn'l 

in. I    Id.-    rest    ..f    II     Isn't     M    any     JOB 

l'li'-  -  tii.-  political  antltbi 

>.t  iii.-  old  'rii.-  iii, i  bumble  devoat  sui 
stitioua  conservative  peasant,  cringing  un- 
der lb*  ROOUt,  Worshiping  tin-  nun  and  Un- 
it wiin  has  vanished  from  the 
ad  in  ins  |iiu.-«-  we  iee  u  flerj  ami 
fantastic  creature,  tin-  Bolshevik,  threat- 
ening to  overthrow  all  existing  institutions 
ami  moral  codes  tbruout  tbe  world.  Him 
we  must  understand  if  we  an-  to  help — or 
suppress     him. 

Here  are  six  new  books  tbrowing  light 
on  tin-  Russia  of  tin-  revolution.  The  first, 
/ 'nrhmnrii   Russia,  Charles   Edward 

■ell,     who     as    a     Socialist     Was     male    .1 

member   of   the     !  <  Commission    in 

oriler  to  balance  Mr  Root  on  the  other 
extreme,  the  idea  being  presumably,  that  if 
Russia   were  observed   from   viewpoints  so 

far  apart  the  American  people  would  get  a 
stereoscopic  riew  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  from  liis  Socialist  position  the 
better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  new  forces 
at  work  and  he  gives  Q8  for  instance  the 
following  clear  statement  of  what  the  Bol- 
sheviki  believe  and  intend  : 

1.  In  common  with  Mensheviks,  Minimalists. 
Trudeviks,  and  practically  everybody  else  in 
Russia,  the  Bolsheviks  accepted  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  Socialist  philosophy.  They  believed 
that  all  wealth  is  created  by  labor  and  that 
labor  is  entitled  to  the  wealth  it  creates.  They 
believed,  that  is  to  say,  in  industrial  democracy. 
They  believed  that  to  bring  about  industrial 
democracy,  all  industries  should  be  owned  by  and 
operated    for    the   benefit    of    the    community. 

2.  But  they  went  much  further  than  this  by 
believing  that  these  changes  could  be  and  should 
be  wrought  at  once  and  that  instantly  there 
should  be  instituted  likewise  these  esesential 
principles : 

A.  AH   men   and  women  should  work. 

B.  All  men  and  women  that  work  should  be 
organized  into  unions. 

C.  Each  union  should  have  its  central  govern- 
ing council. 


D  stral  soubsUb  should  constitute  all 

I         Is  in  tin-,  world.   No  . 
greases,  no  presidents,  no  parliam  nti,  no  pi 
ministers,    no   eabinets,    mi   legialatures,    "•>   »?ov- 
othlns  but  tiie  eouncils  ol   the  unions. 

With  the  iiiin.nl  sincerity  they  COUld  see 
nothing    about    these   change.-,    more    difficult    then 

ttie  uiaumg  of  a  proclamation  or  two. 

Ill  Russell  is  a  keen  observer  and  ■  good 
writer,  bul  as  iu>  visit  was  brief  ami  foi 
mal  and  be  did  aol  undestand  the  language 
in-  could  nol  get  an  Ultimate  Insight  into 
the  confused  events  of  the  period  MJ 
Bessie  Beatty  was  mo-t  fortunate  In  get- 
ting   at    what    she   calls    77/.     /,",  ,/    Hunt    of 

Kuuia,  sin-  was  an  eye  witness,  even  n  pat 
ticipant,  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  seems 
of    tbe    revolution,    and    sin-    has    the    full 
sense  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  part 

she  played.   For  instance,  the  was  waked  up 

out  of  bed  to  translate  ih<-  historic  appeal 

for  "peace  without  annexations  and  con- 
tributions   and    self-definition    of    nations." 

out    by    the   All-Russian   Congress  of 

Soviets  a  year  ago.   No  wonder  it-  grammar 

was  confused,   for  it  bad   to  be  translated 

from    Russian    into    Lettish    and    thence   iuto 

English  : 

Sere  was  this  new  government  of  the  Peo- 
ples Commissaries  preparing  a  document  that 
they    confidently    hoped    would     revo  utioni'/.e    the 

status  of  a  struggling  world  and  there  was  no- 
body to  translate  it  but  a  Lett  who  had  not 
been  to  bed  for  three  days,  and  an  American 
war   correspondent. 

Miss  Beatty  lived  for  a  week  iii  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Amazonian  Battalion  of  Death. 
She  was  on  board  the  mutinous  Baltic  fleet. 
She  was  in  the  convention  when  Trotzky 
and  Lenine  won  their  victory.  She  saw  the 
street  lighting  on  November  11.  She  visited 
the  deposed  ministers  of  the  Kerenaky  Cab- 
inet in  the  dungeons  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Her  vivid  descriptions  of  these  epoch-mak- 
ing scenes  will  be  of  permanent  historic 
interest  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  and 
they  will  rank  in  value  with  such  few  con- 
temporary sketches  as  we  have  of  the 
French    Revolution. 

Ernest  Poole  chose  a  different  line  of 
approach,  the  "case  system"  of  sociology, 
the  "close-up"  study  of  representative  in- 
dividuals.     Knowing      that     90     per     cerA 
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of  the  Russian  people  were  peasants  and 
villagers  h<-  left  Petrograd  and  buried  blm 

sell     in     u     country     community     ill    order 

to  gel  personally  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  there.  We  get,  then,  character 
■ketches,  not  of  the  Czar  and  Rasputin  <»r 

of  Lenine  und  Trotsky,  but  of  the  priest. 

the    teacher,    the    sorcerer,    the    peasant,    the 

ii.,.i.,r,  the  storekeeper  and  the  vagabond. 
Much  of  the  volume  consist!  of  converse 

lion,  the  opinions  and  experiences  of  the 
people  he  im-l  as  translated  by  his  inter- 
preter. 1  .i  in  lance,  here  is  one  man's  view 
ol    I  lie    revolution  : 

It  was  in  Petrograd,  ths  lack  of  organi/iny 
force — or  rather,  the  way  such  force  was  spoiled 
and  hindered  by  the  theoreticians  scattered  about 
all  over  the  town.  In  our  apartment  building, 
where  there  were  thirty-four  families,  I  said, 
"Let  us  stop  sending  thirty-four  servant  girli- 
out  each  day  to  the  bread  lines.  Let  us  com- 
bine  and  send  two  or  three  to  get  the  bread  for 
all  of  us."  But  one  tall  solemn  fellow  replied, 
"tn  this  time  of  our  new-found  liberty,  each 
should  be  free  to  follow  his  tastt.  Some  like  one 
bread  shop  more  than  another."  And  to  defend 
such  liberty,  he  went  about  the  building,  talk- 
ing against  my  little  idea,  until  the  people 
turned  it  down.  Then  I  made  another  sugges- 
tion. We  were  afraid  robbers  might  break  in, 
for  we  knew  that  many  jails  had  been  opened. 
"Let's  organize  our  defense,"  1  proposed.  "Let 
all  the  men  in  the  building  take  turns  in  stand- 
ing guard  below."  But  the  Solemn  One  argued 
against  this,  too,  as  a  sacrilege  to  the  revolu- 
tion. "Why  should  we  guard  our  belongings," 
he  asked,  "when  Russia  is  one  great  brotherhood 
now?  Any  man  can  have  my  property."  It  hap- 
pened that  the  very  next  night  a  sneak  thief 
got  up  to  the  attic  and  stole  a  shirt  which  was 
hanging  to  dry.  And  it  belonged  to  the  Solemn 
One.  When  he  heard  of  his  los3,  he  said  pom- 
pously, "Plainly  some  brother  is  more  in  need 
of  clean  linen  than  I."  I  looked  at  h;.m  and 
doubted  it. 

Mr.  Poole  points  out  very  concretely 
what  America  can  do  to  help  Russia  or 
rather  his  village — by  sending  over  teach- 
ers and  money  for  schools,  agricultural 
machinery   and   practical   experts. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  is  a  living  proof  of 
the  Russian's  delight  in  self-deprecia- 
tion. He  has  lived  for  years  in  Russia,  he 
has  been  honored  by  tbe  friendship  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Russian  states- 
men, he  has  taught  in  the  University  of 
Kharkoff.  The  result  of  his  life  among  the 
Russians  has  been  embodied  in  books  and 
articles  which  are  without  exception  the 
most  searching,  merciless,  scornful  indict 
ments  of  Russian  life  and  character  ever 
printed  in  the  English  language.  And  yet 
Professor  Milyukoff  has  characterized  Dr. 
Dillon's  "Russian  Characteristics"  (pub- 
lished under  the  pen  name  of  E.  B.  Lanin  i 
as  the  best  analysis  of  Russia  available  to 
English  readers.  Instead  of  such  a  roar  of 
wrath  as  once  greeted  Dickens's  "American 
Notes"  the  Russian  public  has  inured  its 
approval  of  Dr.  Dillon's  writings  and  even 
The  Eclipse  of  Russia  will  not  eclipse  his 
popularity. 

To  Dr.  Dillon  the  "eclipse  of  Russia"  and 
all   the  horrors  of  the  Red   Terror  are   the 
almost  inevitable   fruit   of  a   national   char 
acter    rotted    to    the    core    by    ages    of    tin 
imaginable  misgovernment. 

For  Russia  never  ceased  to  be  what  its  found- 
ers had  made  it,  a  predatory  state,  without,  like 
Prussia,  and  a  predatory  state  within.  unliVe 
any  other  out  of  Asia. 

The  people  had  for  aires  seen  robbery,  nuirdei . 
in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  crime,  politic*],  privet) 
and  absolutely  wanton  outrages  perpetrated  la 
the  name  of  God.  the  Tsar,  ami  the  fatherland 
by  their  own  educated  and  spiritual  guides  1 
t  >  he  wondered  at  that  whenever  thev  had  the 
chance  in  turn  to  rob  and  burn  and  torture  and 
kill  they  used   it  to  the   full   relentlessly'' 

The   excellent    brief   studies   of    Vie    h'us- 
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$ian  Revolution,  by  Alexander  Petrunke- 
vitch. Samuel  N.  Harper  and  Prank  A. 
Golder,  deepen  the  impression  of  Russia 
as  the  land  of  nightmare  conveyed  so  vivid- 
ly by  Dr.  Dillon.  Mr.  Petrunkevitch  de- 
picts the 

•ad  spectacle  of  an  almost  complete  failure  of 
the  majority  of  intellectuals  to  understand  the 
■pirit  of  the  times  and  to  guide  the  masses  thru 
the  labyrinth  of  error. 

Mr.  Harper  gives  an  illuminating  chroni- 
cle of  the  political  side  of  the  Russian 
revolution ;  the  attempts  on  the  part  of 
various  parties  and  organizations  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  government  and  the  more  suc- 
cessful attempts  of  other  groups  to  wreck 
it.  Mr.  Golder  describes  vividly  the  eve 
of  the  revolution  and  its  outbreak.  The 
weight  of  an  immemorial  tyranny  in  un- 
fitting the  people  for  self-government  is 
effectively  illustrated  : 

Strantre  to  say,  as  evening  came  a  kind  of  fear 
seized  the  population,  particularly  the  more  ig- 
norant It  was  difficult  for  them  to  shake  off  the 
terror  of  the  old  police ;  all  the  time  that  they 
were  talking  against  the  Tsar  they  had  a  feel- 
ing that  they  were  doing  wrong,  and  that  some 
one  was  denouncing  them.  It  was  hard  for  them 
f)  believe  that  all  that  they  saw  and  heard  dur- 
ing the  day  was  real  and  that  the  old  regime 
was  powerless. 

No  sounder  study  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution has  been  published  than  that  of 
Russia  in  Upheaval,  by  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.  In  the  first  place  the  book  is  made 
up  of  the  author's  own  observations  and 
experiences,  collected  during  a  journey  of 
15.000  miles  from  Petrograd  thru  Russia 
and  Siberia  during  a  good  part  of  1917.  In 
the  second  place  the  facts  are  weighed  with 
the  accustomed  care  and  keen  judgment  of 
a  trained  sociologist  and  the  conclusions 
are  arrived  at  without  regard  to  superficial 
prejudice. 

Dr.  Ross,  who  is  professor  of  sociology 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  sent 
to  Russia  by  the  United  States  on  a  mis- 
sion to  investigate  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. His  findings,  therefore,  deal  not 
so  much  with  sporadic  riots  as  with  the 
questions  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people,  the  food  supply,  the  state  of  agri- 
culture, whether  or  not  the  factories  and 
sawmills  are  busy,  what  the  peasants  in 
outlying  villages  think.  Several  articles  by 
Dr.  Bom  were  first  published  in  The  In- 
dependent after  hi>  return  from  Russia 
and  are  now  incorporated  in  this  book. 

Unchained  Ruhp.vi,  by  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
•el!.  D.  AppleV,n  &  Co.  $1.50.  The  Red  Heart 
of  Ruisr.ia,  by  Bessie  Beatty.  Century  Co.  %'£. 
The  Vi'laye.  by  Ernest  Poole.  Macmillan  Co. 
$1 .50.  The  Ee'ipne  of  RuHttia.  by  E.  J.  Dillon. 
Doran.  $4.  The  Rw-rian  Revolution,  by  A. 
Petrunkevitch.  S.  N.  Harper  and  F.  A. 
Golder.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
$1.  Rutwia  in  Upheaval,  by  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.  Century  Co.  $2.60. 

Foch,  the  Man 

"TV/TV    rer,t(.r    gives    way.    My    right    n 
1VA  '■<■']' ■■-.     f  ■ball  attack,"  was  the  his- 
toric decision  a(  the  battle  of  the  Harne 
in  ]'.<]  1  that  fir-t  brought  into  prominent 
General    Foch,    four  years   Liter  appointed 
commander-in-chief   of    the    Allied    armii 
When  the  war  began  General  Focb  wa 
command   of  the  Twentieth   Corps   of  the 
och   army   in    Lorraine;   on    August  2H 
he  had  been  called  to  command  the  Ninth 
iirmv,  whir!,  to  bold  the  center  at  the 

battle  of  the  Marne ;  and  on  October  4  be 
appointed    firsl     in    command    under 
re    to   coordinate    tb<     I    ench,    English 
and   Belgian  forces  in  the  north. 

triomphnnt    milit:n  ■. 
cnriir  and  of  the  experience*  thai  made  it 

told   graphically   and   nimplj 
'  Laugh  II  n  In  a  iborl  biography  of 

ih>  \hin  Mi  Laughlin  wrote  ri,c 
book  at  the  ref|ue^t  of  members  of  the 
I  i ;  .-:,  Commission. 

'•I  I 


Dress  Linens  and  Cottons 
for  Spring,  1919 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
Linen  fabrics,  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  for 
the  coming  season  a  most  comprehensive  range 
of  weaves  and  colors  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

"Non-Krush  Linen"  comes  in  White,  Cream  and 
upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  fashionable  plain 
shades.  It  will  not  crush  or  crease,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  Linen  fabric  for  all  round  use.  36 
inches  wide $1.50  yard 

French  Finish  Linen,  White  and  all  the  plain 
shades.     36  inches  wide,  $1.25  yard;  45  inches  wide, 

$1.50  yard 

Linen  Eponge,  a  heavy  Linen  in  plain  and  heather 
mixture,  checks,  etc.    45  inches  wide,       $1.25  yard 

Ramie  Linen,  a  medium  weight  in  White  and  colors. 
45  inches  wide $1.25  yard 

White  Linens,  sheer,  medium  and  heavy  weights  car- 
ried in  stock  at  all  times  at  moderate  prices. 

"French  Eponge/*  a  soft  cotton  fabric  in  all  the  new 

and  fashionable  colors ;  very  popular  for  sport  wear, 
smocks,  etc.    45  inches  wide,  special  95c  yard 

Crepe  or  Momie  Linen,  White,  Cream  and  a  full 
color  assortment.  36  inches  wide,  special       85c  yard 

Japanese  Crepe,  White  and  plain  shades ;  every  color 
represented  ;  two  qualities    .         .    50  and  85c  yard 

Mercerized  Poplin,  White,  Black  and  all  the  wanted 
colors.     36  inches  wide         .  .  50c  yard 

Devonshire  Cloth,  White,  Pink,  Blue,  Tan,  Brown ; 
also  neat  stripes  and  checks.  The  best  fabric  for  chil- 
dren's garments    .....         50c  yard 

Handkerchief  Linens,  White  and  a  complete  range 
of  the  new  plain  shades ;  fine  sheer  quality  and  soft 
finish.    36  inches  wide  ....      $1.25  yard 

Handkerchief  Linens  in  a  variety  of  new  printed  de- 
signs, White  or  colored  grounds;  very  popular  this 
season  for  dresses  and  waists.     36  inches  wide, 

$1.00  yard 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  and  careful  attention 
Samples  mailed  on  request  v\i/f«fe) 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.     V3\ 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sis.,  N.  Y.         ,<,.„  TradtMarh 
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WHAT  WE  ("AN  DO  FOR  RUSSIA 

i  i  iniitiitu  'l  ji am  /"I'll    /■''/  i 


Wo 
Pay 

Shipping 
Charge* 


AMAZING 

SUIT  OFFER! 

THIS  $27.50  suit  only  $17.50. 

L  CUT  TO  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE— tailor*  d  with  all  the  skill 
and  style  that  only  the  best  custom  tailors  can 
give.  Finished  with  highest  grade  trimmings 
and  linings  —  the  kind  that  wear  and  give 
satisfaction.  A  special  proposition  to  in- 
troduce to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the 
wonderful  values  ottered  by  our  system 
of  tailoring.  Nothing  else  like  it  — no 
value  to  equal  it. 

Save  $10  On  Every 

C*  Hit  We  have  no  agents,  no  dealers,  no 

jjUll  traveling  salesman.  Our  catalog  is  our 
only  representative.  Our  plan  saves  410 
or  more  on  every  suit  anil  yives  you  real  individuality 
in  uiur  dress.  A  wonderful  selection  of  fancy  wool 
worsted*,  cassimeres  and  all-wool  BLUE  SERGES, 
At  UNHEAKD-OE  LOW  PRICES. 

Send  Only  *3»2 

and  your  measurements,  with  cloth  selection 

made  from  i>ur  catalog.  We  will  make  the  suit  to 
your  measurements  and  you  pay  balance  on  arrival— 
we  paying  all  transportation  charges.  So  confident 
we  are  that  we  can  please  you  that  all  we  ask  ia 
that  you  mnke  a  trial  of  our  system;  that  you  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and  save 
money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
none,  for  this  is  our  guarantee:  Complete  satisfaction 
or  all  money  refunded. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Our  big,  new  Spring  and  Summer  book  is  ready 

for  you  — contains  —  samples  latest  woolens  —  also 
lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings. 
It  is  your  gni.le  to  correct  and  economical  clothes 
buying.  Write  mentioning  this  publication  80  we 
can  identify  this  special  offer. 

Bernard-Hewitt  &  Company 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  H-252,  Chicago,  III. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  wouid 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


ill  in  favor  <>f  u in    Thej    were  call 
pi  i.  .•  mil    the 

Alii  low   i  .  i  •    pond    Ri  volution 

a  ted    b)    bi  r     "I  Hers    and 

workingmen,    was    willing    !■>    continue    to 

peace,  but  she  wanted 

thai    ill'-  Alliet   w<        i    I    forcing 

to  fight  for  anj   unworthy  financial  or 

.1    :iiin>. 

Ing  the  electioni  thi    Boles 

appealing  slogan   for  the  Ignoranl 

Rusnian  mu  -■•-    it   wai  "Land,  Peace  and 

l  '•    ad."    The     Rutudan     peasants    belli 

thai  all  the  land  belonged  to  God  and  God 

gave  it  for  all  ih"  people,  For  two  hundred 

their   forefathers   bad   I"«'m   working 

tin-   land)   but   the   money   from    their   t"il 

was  used  by  the  landowners  for  beautiful 

luxurj ,  or  even  for  dissipation.   It 

u.i-   natural,   therefore,   thai    the   peasants 

ild  feel  that  the  beautiful   palaces  and 

property    of    the    landlords    Bhould    .'ill    be 

theirs.    People    everywhere    wanted    bread. 

The  Bolsheviks  promised  abundance  by  an 

equal    distribution,    without    allowing    the 

wealthy  t>>  have  an  undue  Bhare. 

The  Russian  Boldier  was  tired  of  war. 
For  three  years  In*  had  been  undergoing 
untold  horrors,  sometimes  going  luto  bat« 
tie  with  a  stick  Instead  of  a  rill*',  oftentimes 
being  forced  to  defend  positions  with  two 
rounds  of  ammunition  ;t  day.  The  Russian 
soldiers,  after  Buffering  bo  much  for  three 
years,  now  liberty  was  theirs,  wanted  to 
know  why  they  continued  t<>  fight.  The  Ger- 
mans told  them  they  had  not  quarreled 
with  revolutionary  Russia,  hut  with  the 
terrible  Czar.  They  promised  the  Russian 
soldiers  not  to  fight  unless  Russia  attacked 
first.  Tin-  Russian  .soldiers  did  nut  want 
any  more  land,  they  were  even  willing  to 
give  up  sonic  of  what  Russia  had.  if  they 
could  only  get  peace.  They  demanded  and 
demanded  incessantly  to  know  wl.iat  the 
Allies  were  fighting  for,  "Would  the  Allies 
agree  to  a  peace  with  no  territorial  gains? 
It  was  not  until  long  after  the  Bolsheviks 
came  into  power,  and  President  "Wilson  is- 
sued his  wonderful  and  inspiring  message 
of  January  8,  that  Russia  received  any- 
thing like  a  clear-cut  answer  to  her  re- 
quest. Naturally  the  Bolsheviks  with  this 
program  of  peace,  land  and  bread  were 
gaining  supporters  by  the  thousands  among 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  Some  of  the  officers 
told  me  they  believed  Russia  ought  to  have 
peace,  even  if  a  separate  one,  and  this 
was  before  the  Bolsheviks  had  taken  the 
power. 

When  the  Bolsheviks  finally  took  control 
they  had  little  opposition.  In  Moscow,  to 
be  sure,  there  were  six  days  of  fighting,  but 
nobody  came  to  the  help  of  the  government. 
If  Kerensky  had  been  supported  by  the 
Allies  wholeheartedly  and  if  the  Russian 
people  had  all  thrown  their  strength  back 
of  his  party,  the  temporary  government 
might  have  pulled  thru  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  This  was  not  done  and  Kerensky 
failed.  The  rise  of  the  soviet  power  from 
the  first  day  of  the  revolution  had  been 
steady  and  complete.  From  the  acceptance 
of  order  number  one  to  the  overthrow  of 
Korniloff,  step  by  step  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment had  yielded  to  their  demands.  The 
simple  platform  of  land,  peace  and  bread, 
coupled  with  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to 
give  definite  peace  terms  capable  of  being 
understood  by  the  soviet  soldier,  was  irre- 
sistible. It  is  true  that  the  victory  of  the 
Bolsheviks  was  helped  by  German  propa- 
ganda. There  were  undoubtedly  many  Ger- 
man agents  in  Russia,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  Czar's  regime  there 
were  also  men  high  in  government  circles 
who  were  working  for  Germany. 


General  Bruslloff  has  Intimated  thai  it 
■  Intentional  failures  of  certain  rn  □ 
high  iii  the  Government  confidence  which 
prevented  bin  from  having  the  necejsary 
supplies  and  ammunition  to  carry  still  fur 
tber  ins  drive  of  I ■  *i 7 .  The  Empre  ■  of  all 
Russia  herself  was  a  German  and  was  • 
ag  on  active  Intrigue  in  behalf  of  Gor 

many.    RaBputin    was   reputed    to   have  been 

bought  by  Germany,  if  the  Bolsheviks  a*- 
cepted  money  from  Germany,  they  did  so 
with  much  the  same  feeling  that  a  church 
in  America  might  accept  money  from  a 
saloon.  Their  attitude  was  that  the  aource 
of  the  money  makes  less  difference  than 
what   ii   is  used  for. 

From  personal  observa i Urn  of  the  higher 
leaders  in  the  Boviet  Government,  I  am 
thoroly    convinced    thai    they    are    sincere 

fanatics  whOSO  sole  aim  is  to  see  the  work- 
ers of  Russia  control  and  operate  the  Gov- 
•  mment  according  t<y  (heir  radical  socialis- 
tic viewpoint.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik 
point  of  view  and  believe  that  their  eco- 
nomic theories  are  bound  to  fail  in  prac- 
tise. I  would  even  go  further  and  say  that 
their  stimulation  of  class  hatred  as  well  as 
their  occasional  policy  of  killing  men  is 
entirely  wrong  morally.  However,  any  one 
who  was  in  Russia  thruout  the  revolution 
and  has  watched  them  carefully  must  real- 
ize that  tiny  have  pursued  a  perfectly 
straight  course. 

When  Lenine  first  reached  Petrograd  he 
recommended  before  the  Soviet  Congress 
absolutely  no  compromise  with  capital,  and 
the  immediate  taking  over  of  factories  and 
banks.  At  this  meeting  he  was  hooted  off 
the  platform.  Later  his  arrest  was  ordered, 
but  he  continued  to  preach  exactly  the  same 
program  and  policy.  When  he  came  into 
power  he  took  over  the  factories  and  the 
banks.  He  immediately  began  negotiations 
for  peace.  In  other  words,  he  tried  to  do 
exactly  what  he  said  he  would  when  he  first 
came  to  Russia.  Lenine  has  always  claimed 
that  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  Allied  policy.  The  fact  that  he 
was  willing  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  Brest 
Litovsk  peace  if  America  would  give  any 
assurance  of  help  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
not  entirely  playing  the  German  game. 
When  America  made  no  reply  to  this  re- 
quest, he  felt  that  their  wisest  policy  was 
to  sign  a  truce  which  he  declared  to  be 
o-nly  a  breathing  spell  to  enable  the  soviet 
to  revolutionize  Germany.  During  the  en- 
tire period  that  the  Soviets  were  in  power, 
they  carried  on  a  large  propaganda  work 
among  the  German  soldiers  and  thruout 
Germany.  It  is  too  early  to  say  how  large 
a  factor  this  was  in  the  revolution  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Oue  thing  is  certain — 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  Bolsheviks  that 
a  revolution  was  bound  to  occur  in  Ger- 
many very  soon  are  now  vindicated. 

The  attitude  of  the  Russian  soldier  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  conversation  I  had 
with  one  as  we  were  traveling  back  from 
the    front    together,    just    before    the    Brest 

Litovsk  Peace.  I  asked  him  if  the  absence 

of  soldiers  at  the  front  and  the  demorali- 
sation on  the  railroads  was  not  rather  dan 
gerous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  German] 
might  advance  at  any  minute,  lie  replied 
that  he  and  millions  of  other  Russian  sol 
diers  and  peasants  had  never  had  anything 
in  their  lives  before.  They  had  fought,  been 
killed  and  wounded  for  three  years.  Tor 
what?  For  nothing  as  far  as  they  could 
understand.  They  were  not  lighting  for 
their  land,  because  if  the  Germans  should 
come  in  they  would  have  just  as  much  land 
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as  they  had  before.  They  had  to  work  and 
slave  for  the  Russian  landlords  and  the 
Czar,  and  it  could  not  be  any  worse  under 
German  control.  "At  the  present  time 
under  the  Bolsheviks,  however,  we.  the 
Russian  soldiers  and  peasants,  are  really 
ruling  the  country.  I  am  now  the  owner 
of  this  railroad  train.  I  can  ride  in  a  first- 
class  carriage,  and  even  tho  we  are  making 
colossal  blunders  and  destroying  one-half 
the  railroad  system  of  Russia,  we  will 
learn  in  the  long  run  and  •eventually  our 
position  will  be  better  than  it  was  before. 
It  can  never  be  any  worse."  In  other 
words,  many  of  the  politically  active  Rus- 
sian soldiers  felt  that  they  had  everything 
to  gain  by  a  Bolshevik  Government  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

Gradually  after  the  Allies  began  fighting 
on  Russian  soil  and  counter-revolutionary 
movements  became  more  frequent,  culmin- 
ating in  the  killing  of  Commissioner  Urit- 
sky  in  Petrograd  and  the  shooting  of 
Lenine  in  Moscow,  a  policy  of  led  terror 
was  for  a  time  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Soviets.  It  is  now  reported  that  this  is 
over,  and  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  there  was  a  general 
amnesty.  For  over  a  year  during  the  period 
the  Bolsheviks  have  been  in  power  Amer- 
ica has  seemed  to  have  no  clear  decisive 
Russian  policy.  However  much  we  are  op- 
posed to  Bolshevik  policy  and  methods,  the 
question  before  America  is  which  policy 
we  should  adopt  in  order  to  assist  Russia 
to  the  ntmost  in  our  power.  There  are  three 
possibilities  that  are  receiving  some  con- 
sideration or  comment  in  America. 

First — Wipe  out  the  Soviets  by  a  com- 
bined active  allied  military  intervention. 

Second — Hold  our  forces  that  are  at 
present  in  Russia  and  give  aims,  ammuni- 
tion and  economic  help  to  all  the  forces 
tiiat   are   opposing   the   Soviets. 

Third — The  conclusion  of  a  truce  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  allied  forces  with 
peaceful  intervention  in  Russia.  In  this 
case  we  must  work  in  contact  with  the 
Soviet  Government  as  well  as  in  contact 
with  any  other  governments  in   Itu^-ia. 

W<-    rmist    admit    that    after    one    hundred 
years    of    exploitation    the    Bolshevik    revo- 
lution    was     perfectly     natural     and     nnder- 
Qdable.   Since   the    Bolsheviks  came   into 
power   they    have   been    learning    and    tr.\  ins 

to  put  their  theories  into  practise.  Conge 
ouently.    today,    Lenine    is    reported    to    be 
growing  more  and  more  conservative.  Even 

if  this  were  not  true,  in  the  long  run  the 
Soviet  Government  must  change  80  a-  to 
better  serve  the  interest!  of  all  the  Rus- 
-ian  people. 

If     we     adopt      the     first      plan      of     active 

allied    intervention,    we    roust    send    more 

American  boys  to  be  killed  in  Russia.  It 
might  require  several  million  noldiert  and 
it  i-  DOW  generally  conceded  that  the  first 
policy  -houid  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
Alii 

••nd    policy    of    holding    our    i 
'tit  Allied  force  in  Rnxxia  and  giving  Allied 
arm-.   mpp)i<*>    and  economic  n     istance  to 
all    forces    opposed    to    tic-    Bolsheviks    i« 
a'tjei-     nndei     consideration      Under    ilii 
pi  u  ite  a  ring  of    teel  around 

the    I'.  We    would    1 1  '.     thru      tfl 

lion  to  blockade  Itolxhcvik  territory  from 
all   grain   prod'  nnd   force  them 

iri '-  '  old  ild    involve 
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Servo  Thom 
puffed  Grains 


/ 


Bubble  Grains 
gleam  Exploded 

puffed  to  Eidht 
Arties  Noj^rmr  Size 


An  Invitation 


Which  Mothers  Should  Accept 

Nearly  every  magazine  you  read  invites  you  to  serve  Puffed 
Grains — for  the  children's  sake. 

That  is,  Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and  Corn  Puffs— all  bubble 
grains,  flavory  and  flaky. 

And  it  pictures  ways  of  serving  which  millions  now  enjoy. 

500  Million  Dishes 

Last  year  mothers  served  in  these  ways  over  500  million 
dishes.  And  these  three  Puffed  Grains  have  become  the  favorite 
grain  dainties. 

Millions  of  children  are  getting  whole  wheat  with  every  food 
cell  exploded — whole  wheat  made  wholly  digestible. 

They  are  getting  whole  rice  puffed  to  flimsy,  airy  morsels, 
eight  times  normal  size. 

They  are  getting  corn  hearts  puffed  in  like  way — delightful 
food  confections. 

They  are  getting  all  these  grains  fitted  for  digestion  as  they 
never  were  before. 

All  are  steam-exploded — all  are  shot  from  guns.  All  are 
prepared  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process  to  make  them  hygienic 
foods. 

And  all  are  fragile,  flavory  tidbits  with  a  taste  like  toasted 
nuts.     All  are  the  most  enticing  grain  foods  in  existence. 

If  you  now  serve  one  of  them  try  the  other  two.  Each  has 
its  own   fascinations. 

And  try  serving  them  in  more  ways.  They  are  ideal  all-hour 
foods. 


Puffed       Puffed       Corn 
Wheat         Rice  Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Q*\s  (pmpany 


Sole    M.iL  i 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

1  he  Independent  Magazine  through  its  Efficiency  Service  offers  its  assistance  to  any 
business  man  or  woman  who  needs  information  on  modern  methods  of  office  manage- 
nit  nt  or  equipment.     This  service   also  includes  advice  and  assistance  in  the  planning 

and   purchasing   of  all   kinds  of  building   materials. 

The   Independent*!   Efficiency   Service   is  maintained   for  the  benefll   of   independent    leaders. 

\   requi    r   by  letter  or  by  telephone  for  oui    copyrighted  cheek   List,  showing  more  than  a 

thousand  i  >n  which  we  are  prepared  to  ajive  helpful  advice,  will  he  given  prompt  attention. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 


\   Coat  Accountant   at   Dayton  de 
•d    to   know   about   all   of   the   best 
and   latest   unproved   devices  anil   ap- 
pliances  in   order   that    he   might    • 
omruend    them    to   his   clients.      Spe- 
cifically he  asked  information  on — 

Addressing  Machines 

Adding   Machines 

l  tookkeeping  Machines 

Building   Engineers 

Business  Stan irj 

Card   index  Systems 

Cluck    Writers 

Check   Protectors 

Consulting  Engineers 

Conveyor  Systems 

Cost  Calculators 

Cost   Keeping  Machines 

Counting   Machines 

Dictating   Index 

Draw  ing  Boards 

Drawing    Instruments 
Duplicating  Machines 
Electric  Fixtures 
Envelope  <  Openers 
Filing  Cabinets 
Filing  Desks 
Handwriting   Recorders 
Hollow  Tile 
Ink 
Interest  Computers 

Interphone   Systems 

Levators    Equipment 
Ledger  Typewriters 
Letter  Trays 

Lighting  Systems 
Mimeograph  Machines 
Multigraphing   Machines 

Office    Clocks 

Office   Desks 

Patent   Mailing  Envelope  ■ 

Pencils 

Safes 

Sectional    Bookcases 

Stamping   Machines 

Stamp  Moisteners 
Stapling  Machines 
Steel   Shelving 
Time  Clocks 
Time  Recorders 
Typewriter  Stands 
Vacuum   Cleaners 
Waste   Paper  Balers 
Watchman's  Clocks 
Window  Ventilators 

Detailed  information  on  all  those 
subjects  was  sent  at  once.  He 
learned  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  article,  the  price  and  how 
it  could  be  purchased. 

This  report  filled  seventeen  close- 
ly typed  sheets. 

After  its  receipt,  he  came  back 
for  more. 

A  Chief  Engineer  of  a  lighting 
company  in  Alabama  wished  to 
know  more  than  he  did  about  cement 
roofs.     He  also  asked  about — 

Cement  Floor  Paint 
Cement  Waterproofing 
Concrete  Construction 
Concrete  Reinforcement 

Temperature   Controllers 


Belt,    Bucket,    Chain    :•  >>< l    Overhead 

<  'ma  eyor  Sj  items 
Nou  climbable  Fencing 
Fire  Brick 
Fire  Detectors 
Cement    Flooring 
Wood  Block  Flooring 
<  ia^  Furnaces 
Machinerj    Guards 

Cellar    and    Ash    Hoists 

Ice  Making  Machines 
Hydrated  Lime 
Pipe  Railing 
( Vnrrete  Siding 

Reinforced   Concrete  Treads 

( Sement  Waterproofing 

In  two  days  our  Efficiency  Service 
had  mailed  him  an  eleven-page  re- 
port. 

All  kinds  of  requests  come  to  our 
Efficiency  Service.  For  instance,  a 
big  manufacturer  of  steel  tools  at 
New  Castle,  Ind.,  asked  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  manu- 
facturers whose  products  were  illus- 
trated in  one  of  our  efficiency  pages 
in  The  Independent. 

In  the  same  mail  came  a  request 
from  a  brick  concern  in  St.  Louis 
asking  for  the  name  of  a  Pay  Roll 
Calculator  which  had  been  used  for 
illustrative  purposes  in  the  maga- 
zine. 

With  the  two  letters  above  came 
one  from  a  contracting  and  building 
concern  in  Duluth,  asking  the  name 
of  the  manufacturers  of  a  machine 
which  automatically  prints  the 
starting,  finishing  and  elapsed  time 
on  time  cards. 

A  well-known  collar  manufacturer 
of  Troy  asked  us  where  he  could 
find  a  firm  making  wooden  or  wire 
boxes  similar  to  those  used  in  post 
offices,  but  of  different  size. 

An  architect  in  North  Dakota 
asked  for  information  on  hollow  tile. 

A  fruit  grower  in  Florida  wished 
to  know  where  he  could  buy  floor 
paint  cement  and  ornamental  brick. 
A  civil  engineer  at  Worland,  Wyo- 
ming, wished  to  get  in  touch  with 
Industrial  Engineers. 

A  confectioner  at  Chicago  wanted 
full  information  on  Refrigerating 
Machines. 

A  publisher  at  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota,  asked  us  to  tell  him  about 
fireproof  doors,  drop  lights  and 
lighting  systems. 

A  man  from  Connecticut  who  is 
on  a  Committee  of  Food  Supply 
asked  us  about  milk  goats. 

Several  newspaper  publishers  have 
asked  us  about  a  cost  system. 

Many  requests  have  been  received 
asking  information  on  Community 
Betterment. 

The   Efficiency   Service  has   given 


information  on  Emergency  Hospi- 
tal equipment,  Horse  Abattoirs, 
Platinum,  Mining,  Health  of  Chil- 
dren. 

In  every  case,  Mr.  Charles  Dexter 
Allen,  the  Manager  of  the  Inde- 
pendent's Efficiency  Service,  either 
has  the  ready  information  in  his 
files  or  he  knows  where  to  go  to  get 
it.  Back  of  this  knowledge  is  the 
desire  which  is  everywhere  preva- 
lent throughout  The  Independent  to 
be  of  maximum  service  to  Indepen- 
dent readers. 

For  over  four  years  this  Efficiency 
Service  has  been  adding  to  its  stores 
of  catalogued  information  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  practically  any  de- 
mand made  upon  it. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  comptrol- 
ler of  a  trans-Atlantic  Steamship 
Company  requested  personal  help 
from  our  Efficiency  Service,  and 
stated  specifically  many  problems 
which  he  asked  us  to  solve.  Let 
me  quote  a  part  of  his  letter  after 
receiving  the  report — 

"I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  sin- 
cere thanks  your  careful  and  very 
complete  report  on  the  many  items 
I  marked  on  your  ('heck  List. 
Your  thoroughness  in  the  matter 
was  most  unusual  and  agreeably 
surprising." 

Many  of  our  readers  do  not  yet 
appreciate  thoroughly  the  help 
which  The  Independent's  Efficiency 
Service  is  equipped  to  render.  Why 
not  take  advantage  of  this  service, 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking? 
Write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon,  mail  to  us  and  see  if  we 
can  not  be  of  some  assistance. 

Our  reason  for  this  Service  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  The  Independent  Maga- 
zine and  all  its  related  businesses 
is  to  make  more  efficient  every  man 
or  woman  who  reads  its  pages,  to 
make  them  bigger  and  better  people, 
to  help  them  improve  their  own 
business,  their  own  homes,  their 
community  and  their  country. 

KARL  V.  S.  HOWLAND, 

Publisher. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  Weil  40th  Street.  New  York 

Please   send   me : 
Check  List  of  Office  Appliances 
Check   List  of  Building    Material*, 

Cheek      List     of      Home     Improvement     ami 

I  decoration. 


Name 


/Vddi  ess 

N.  l!       \n  leh  thU  coupon  (>>  yotn  buatnea* 
letterhead  and  mail. 
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example  of  the  policy  which  would  be  pur- 
sued by  the  armies  fighting  the  Bolsheviks, 
it  would  mean  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  ignorant  soldier  peasants  who  are 
fighting  for  the  Bolsheviks  would  be 
slaughtered  by  the  opposition.  The  so-called 
red  terror  which  has  been  made  so  much  of 
by  our  papers  would  be  mild  compared 
with  the  general  executions  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  second  policy. 
Furthermore,  the  Socialists  of  the  world 
would  say  we  had  directly  prevented  the 
success  of  the   Soviets. 

The  Allies  have  now  officially  adopted 
the  third  policy.  Their  wise  recommenda- 
tion of  an  immediate  truce  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  their  representation  at  a  joint 
conference  should  win  the  support  of  all 
democratic  and  peace  loving  American  peo- 
ple. If  we  make  a  truce  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks, and  they  have  already  requested 
time  after  time  that  such  a  truce  be  made, 
we  could  send  in  educational  help  to  Rus- 
sia. We  could  work  under  any  and  all  gov- 
ernments which  exist  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  that  large  country.  It  is  possible 
to  work  under  the  Soviet  Government.  All 
three  successive  commanders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  Russia  believe  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible  to  work  in  edu- 
cational and  relief  lines  even  under  the 
Bolsheviks,  znd  the  Red  Cross  did  so  even 
after  American  soldiers  landed  on  Russian 
~oil  and  began  actively  fighting  the  Bol- 
sheviks. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  found  it  perfectly 
possible  to  work  in  Russia.  The  Bolsheviks 
even  donated  a  large  steamer  on  the  Volga 
River  and  paid  the  salaries  of  the  crew  be- 
sides giving  all  the  fuel.  They  allowed  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  complete  control  of  this  boat 
for  agricultural  exhibition  purposes,  and 
on  it  went  one  Russian  priest  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cooperative  societies  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  Government. 

Prince  Oldenburg  in  Petrograd  on  Au- 
-  t  28  of  last  year,  begged  that  the  fl 
ciation  stay  in  Soviet  Russia  and  continue 
educational  work.  He  is  a  prominent  cadet 
and  was  Minister  of  Education  under  the 
Kerensky  Government.  He  said  that  he 
found  it  perfectly  possible  to  continue  bis 
educational  work  under  the  Bolsheviks.  He 
gladly  g;ive  me  a  letter  to  Lenine'a  secre- 
tary, asking  further  cooperation  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  fhcrtkoff,  the  closest  personal  friend 
of  Leo  Tolstoy,   the   famous  author,   is  al- 
ready in  educational   work   under  the  Bol- 
■  iks   altho   be    j-    opposed    to    thern.    He 
has    been    granted    a    fund    of    15,000,000 

rubles    which    ifl    to    be    u-<t\    entirely    at    his 

discretion  to  print  and  distribute  the  works 
of  'i  Even   if  you   believe   the   Bol- 

-beviks  are  immoral  and  bare  a  wrong 
economic  program,  why  doc  ti,;,t  mean  that 
it  i«  impossible  for  any  one  to  try  and  help 

the  people?  In  America  we  sometimes  find 

I  men  In  positions  of  leadership,  but  this 

doesn't    mean    that     no    one    will    teach    in 

the    itate    where    gach    a    man    may    be    the 

chairman  of  tie-  Board  of  (education.  It 
mer<lv  means  thai  we  try  and  do  ■■>-  much 
to  help  jblc   under    tic-  existing 

Condition       Would    it    not.    be    po     iblc    that 

if  »  tr  mads  with  the   Bolshevik 

ernment   and   America    sen!    in   <■<! 

tjonal    expert-    iind     KBTC     economic    help     to 

I'  that  (    ratunllr  Russia 

the  kind  of  »  government  she 

ought  to  bare,  and   this   would   bars  been 

ompli  b'-fi   -.■  Itboul   tbe  enormous  Hood* 

i  tbe  policy  of  i  olating  the 

Bol  I  to    b'-   get- 

ting dearer  thai  b>  B        i  ii  tlon 

of    Mir    working    in    contact    with    the    Bol- 
(1     ernment,   or   eventually   having 
itle    Czar's    I  mem    to 

I    With.     If    it    COroeS    tO    ■>    Choice    between 

I  of    forerun    i        most 

ief. 


For 

Immediate  Delivery 

All  Restrictions  Now  Removed 

"Yand  E"  " Fire-Wall"  Steel  Cabinets  not 
only  offer  the  unequalled  protection  of  double 
walls  filled  with  asbestos  sheeting,  an  exclusive 
"Yand  E"  feature— 

and  automatic  safety  drawer  latches,  another 
exclusive  "Y  and  E"  feature — 

and  (free)  system  service  that  makes  it  as 
easy  to  find  the  papers  as  it  is  to  file  them — 

but  also  the  convenience  of  immediate  de- 
livery from  stock,  in  both  letter  and  cap  sizes. 

Ask  any  "Yand  E"  branch  or  agency  store. 
There  is  one  in  each  city.  Booklet  on  re- 
quest. 

YawmanandPrbe  Mfgjq. 

190  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF  "J  and  E"  FILING  DEVICES  AND  OFFICE  SYSTEMS. 

In  Canada:    The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nemarket,  Ont. 


Cut  shows  No.  5804  letter-size  4-drawer 
Cabinet,  with  sectional  ends  and  bases) 


Steel  Filing  Cabinets 
Wood  Filing  Cabinets 
Filing  Systems 
Card  Record  Systems 
Ledger  Equipment 
Efficiency  Desks 


** 
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Tire-Waif 


The  Only  Cabinets 
Built  with   Asbestos — 
Like   a  Safe 
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The  New  School 

for 

Social  Research 

oners  le<  lures  on  pressing 
problems  ol  modem  lift- 
with  opportunity  for  theii 
pra<  \m  bJ  inve  ligation.   Its 

«>l>)t'ct  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents who  show  promise 
of  becoiniiui  hicjh  class 
journalists,  original  teach- 
ers, public  administrators, 
or  capacity  for  dealing 
with  problems  of  labor, 
industry  and  government. 
Those  who  desire  to  be 
merely  auditors  may  reg- 
ister for  lectures. 

The  school  will  open  with 
an  enlarged  staff  and  full 
program  in  October,  1919. 
Meantime  it  offers  prelim- 
inary lectures  from  Mon- 
day, February  Tenth 
to  Friday,  May  Third, 
by  Thorstein  Veblen, 
James  Harvey  Robinson, 
Emily  James  Putnam, 
Harold  J.  Laski,  Wesley 
Clair  Mitchell,  Frederick 
W.  Ellis;  also  lectures  by 
Charles  A.  Beard  at  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, 26 1  Broadway, 
with  courses  and  field  work 
in  Employment  Adminis- 
tration and  Industrial  Re- 
lations by  Robert  W. 
Bruere,  Ordway  Tead,  H. 
C.  Metcalf  and  W.  E. 
Mosher. 

Address  all  applications  and 
inquiries  to  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 

Emma  Peters  Smith 

465  West  23d  St.     New   York  City 

Telephone  Chelsea  6636 


FEEDING  A  STARVING  WOULD 

1 1 hi  a,  it  1 1  om  im 


The  >{  Poland  la  lllusti  atlve  The 

transportation     faeilitii  I'oland     are 

ruin  TU>-      i;  iuvadcd      this 

mid  m  itbdrevt  .t  den)  roy<  d  all  the 

•  ••III  of   tin-   •  •  >i  I  ii  1 1  \     win  ii    lhc\     were 

I'Ih  ii    I  In-   i  ii-i man--   changed    tbfl 

I  .ill  tin-  line*  iii. in  iin-  Russian  t.. 
the  {>>  i  hi.  in   -i,  in.  i,  u  .1,  an. I.   in   (urn,   when 
thej    retreated,  thej    took  with  them  or  .1' 
itroyed   all   (In-   rolling   stock     Neverthel 
ill.-  i  nl\    waj   I.,  help  the  conntrj    is  to  get 

iin-  r I  inii.  Danaig  bj  such  rolling  itock 

thai  maj  jrel  be  found  In  Poland  and  com 
man. l.-.-i .-.I  Tin-  most  pressing  problem  as 
i--iN  in  and  around  tin-  two  citiea  "i   W 

-aw    ami    I....I/ 

Poland  i-  Illustrative  of  much  of  the 
iii-i  problem  of  feeding  Europe.  It  wo 
countrj  about  twice  as  large  a--  tin-  State 
of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  twenty 
million  people-  a  Mat,  alluvia]  plain  well 
watered,  with  large  ami,  formerly,  wonder- 
ful cities  ..I'  happy  ami  contented  i pi.'. 

Frederic  P.  Vvoleott,  of  tin-  Pood  Ad- 
ministration,  who  is  in  charge  of  Hi.'  relief 
in  Poland)  .->ai<l : 

Take  from  that  country  practically  a''  the 
live  stock,  rattle,  horses,  pin*,  geese,  nil  sources 
of  meat  and  dairy  products,  an. I  then  requisi- 
tion 1 1 in-  German  won!  al)  all  the  cereals 
ami  vegetables  tor    m  army  of  two  and  a  half 

million  m  n,  returning  to  the  natives  only  what 
i.s  lift  after  feeding  the  army  anil  the  eon- 
Btabulary,  make  it  a  (rime  by  proclamation  for 
any  Pole  to  feed  any  other  Pole  who  has  re- 
fused to  go  into  Germany  and  work — depopula- 
tion by  starvation — keep  all  this  up  for  four  and 
a   half   years,   and    what   is   left? 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Poland  has  hung  on 
struggling  for  liberty,  and  nov  that  we  have 
access  to  her  she  is  threatened  by  another  force 
more  terrible  than  the  first,  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, differing  little  from  the  Prusjiao  system. 
Bolshevism  feeds  on  starvation  and  famine.  It 
is  working  upon  a  population  there  which  has 
lost  nearly  all  of  its  young  children,  while  those 
remaining  are  so  undernourished  that  their 
hones  are  soft  and  break  from  the  slightest 
strain. 

No  relief  has  reached  these  famine  stricken 
people  for  four  and  a  half  years  except  some 
condensed  milk  sent  in  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation for  a  few  months  just  previous  to  our 
entering  the  war,  to  keep  alive  a  few  thousand 
children  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Warsaw  i  nd 
Lodz.  Now  Mr.  Hoover  is  cabling  for  relief  and 
the  funds  which  have  been  ready  and  waiting 
to  relieve  are  at  last  going  into  Poland  in  the 
form  of  food  to  save  the  relatives  of  American 
Poles   and   American   Jews. 

The  story  of  Poland's  twenty  millions,  wait- 
ing, struggling,  pleading  for  help  from  the  out- 
side world  for  four  and  a  half  years  of  destitu- 
tion and  finally  of  famine  can  never  fully  be 
told.  No  human  catastrophe  in  the  world's  his- 
tory  compares   with   it. 

But  Poland's  story  is  different  only  in 
kind  from  that  of  the  vast  industrial  sec- 
tion of  Russia  lying  about  Moscow,  Petro- 
grad  and  Kiev,  where  forty  millions  of 
human  beings  are  between  the  "devil  and 
the  deep  sea's  transportation,"  to  quote  a 
Russian.  In  that  region,  which  is  down 
black,  on  Mr.  Hoover's  starvation  map. 
things  political  are  running  rough.  Despair 
of  helping  this  region  at  all.  is,  indeed,  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  world  knows  more  about  Serbia's 
dread  conditions.  A  fourth  of  her  four  mil- 
lions are  dead,  the  rest  are  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition.  Bread,  for  those  who 
can  buy  it,  ranged  between  twenty-live  and 
li-rty  cents  a  pound,  when  the  last  cables 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  organization  arrived. 
But  such  bread  is  not  for  the  poor,  who. 
especially  in  the  cities,  are  suffering  de- 
plorably, and  to  such  tin  extent  that  no  na- 
tion in  the  world  is  extensive  enough  and 
rich  enough  to  lend  relief  except  America, 

and  from  America  already  the  first  cargoes 
have    arrived    at    Trieste    ami    ('attain    and 

other  points  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Intended 


for    Sell, ia    ami    the    leiriior\     re.entl\    amal 

gamated  with  Serbia  in  Bosnia  and  Moo 
tenegro,  where,  Mr  Hoover  .aides,  the  dis- 
tress  is  rerj  acute,  ami  to  which  tin-  only 
connection  Is  bj  railroad  from  the  Adriatic, 
wince  the  Bulgars  destroyed  the  railroad 
from  Salonica, 

"Armenia,"  Mr.  Hoover  cables,  "i*  -.t;m 
Ing." 

The  American  Committee  lor  Armenian 
ami  Syrian  Relief  estimates  thai  there  are 
330,000  Armenian   refugees,  of  whom  only 

180,000  are  accessible,  and  nearly  four  mil- 
lion refugees  in  all  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
Caucasus,     in     Syria     and     Mesopotamia,    of 

whom  only  935,000  an-  accessible,  and  of 
whom  half  of  these  accessible  destitute  are 
children. 
Jugo-Slavia,  like  virtually  all  of  eastern 

Europe,    is    shori    of   meals,    fats,    milk      "so 

short  in  many  regions."  Mr.  Hoover  cabled, 

"that  the  health  of  the  people  is  very  much 
impaired,  mortality  among  children  is  ap 
palling,  and  there  is  a  constant  menace 
thru  the  threatened  spread  of  Bolshevism, 
especially  in  the  cities."  And  "Czecho- 
slovakia also,"  Mr.  Hoover  reports,  "is 
suffering  much  from  lack  of  fats  and  milk." 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  hard  by  that 
great  black  puzzle  called  Northern  Russia, 

where,  all  along  the  line,  one  hears  it 
calmly  stated,  millions  of  people  will  starve 

i his  winter,  out  of  reach  of  help,  Finland 
has  exhausted  all  the  food  in  the  cities,  tho 
the  peasants  still  have  bread. 

Rumania's  last  harvest  was  60  per  cent 
a  failure.  The  bread  supply  for  the  people 
is  estimated  to  last  another  thirty  days. 
And  in  Bulgaria,  likewise,  the  harvest  was 
a  failure  and  there  is  food  for  only  one 
or  two  months. 

Little  is  known  about  the  conditions  in 
the  enemy  countries,  and  few  believe  the 
reports  emanating  therefrom.  It  is  reported 
by  Mr.  Hoover's  organization  abroad,  how- 
ever, that  in  Vienna,  where  the  people  are 
living  as  in  the  lull  before  another  storm, 
listless,  broken,  "except  for  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  Italians  and  Swiss,  the  pres- 
ent bread  ration  of  six  ounces  per  diem 
would  disappear.  There  is  much  illness 
from  shortage  of  fats,  the  ration  being  one 
and  one-half  ounces" — about  as  much  as  a 
waiter  hands  one.  to  begin  with,  in  an 
American  restaurant — "and  there  are  no 
coffee,  sugar  or  eggs  and  practically  no 
meat." 

All  this  may  give  something  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  grim  picture  but  a  temporary 
.tie.  Europe  will  not  need  relief  of  the 
kind  now  required  when  the  next  harvests 
are  ready.  The  stress  then  will  be  over,  tho 
not  for  generations  can  Europe  recover 
from  the  period  it  is  now  going  thru.  In 
another  year  there  will  be  no  four  million 
British  troops  (putting  their  "watch  on  the 
Rhine."  and  no  troopships  moving  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Bombay,  from  Egypt  and 
the  Balkans  to  Australia  and  Singapore, 
from  France  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  But  meanwhile,  in  the  coming 
months,  an  amount  of  food  almost  as  great 
as  the  huge  amount  which  has  been  poured 
into  Belgium  during  the  last  four  and  one- 
half  years,  must  now  be  got  to  Europe.  It 
will  cost  not  so  much  as  it  ivst  to  feed 
Belgium,    if   we    are   able    to   judge    by    the 

quick   but   necessarily    rather   casual   esti 

mates  now  being  cabled  to  America,  This 
is    the    hist    lap    in    the    dire    race    against 

world  starvation,   it'  the  world  wins  now 

doubtless    Mr.    Hoover   will    find    its   esteem 

even  "worse"  than  that  of  Belgium,  which 
he  describes  as  "embarrassing." 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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PUTTING  PRICES  ON  A 
PEACE  BASIS 

(Continued  from  payc  186) 
always  to  be  considered  proportionally 
in  relation  to  their  purchasing  power 
of  both  the  necessities  aud  comforts 
of  life.  There  cannot  well  be  any  re- 
adjustment of  wages  and  salaries  unless 
the  cost  of  living  comes  down.  But  there  is 
a  very  profound  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
ratio  of  fall  in  prices  and  in  wages  and 
salaries.  And  for  a  good  many  reasons. 
One  of  the  most  potent  is  that  there  is  a 
general  recognition  of  the  certainty  that 
labor  will  share  more  largely  in  the  future 
in  the  results  of  its  work.  Likewise  that 
this  fact  will  prove  one  of  the  surest  and 
most  sustaining  factors  in  business  welfare 
and  prosperity  by  largely  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  among  the  many. 

Some  forms  of  labor,  notably  those  en- 
gaged directly  or  indirectly  in  Government 
work,  were  paid,  in  many  instances,  wages 
and  salaries  that  were  the  result  only  of 
the  emergency.  What  is  generally  looked 
for  is  a  readjustment  rather  than  an  ex- 
tended or  general  decline  in  wages  and 
salaries.  And  that  is  a  very  far  reaching 
proposition.  It  means,  of  course,  continued 
high  prices  in  some  commodities  because  of 
the  permanently  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities.  It  means  a  higher 
scale  of  living  and  a  greater  spending  power 
among  the  many,  and  business  activities 
depend  upon  spending  and  not  upon  saving. 
It  also  means  that  our  competition  in  some 
lines  with  the  pauper  labor  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  which  we  once  heard  so  much,  musi 
depend  finally  upon  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  our  labor  rather  than  upon 
an  internationally  comparative  scale  of 
wages.  It  also  should  mean  a  higher  type 
of  intelligent  citizens,  for  after  all  the  busi- 
!!<•-:<  of  democracy  is  to  produce  fitting  men 
and  women  rather  than  merely  cheap  goods. 
Such  a  condition  will  affect  profoundly  our 
social  and  political  as  well  as  our  economic 
life.  The  problem,  therefore,  which  lies  im- 
mediately ahead  of  us  is  purely  the  con- 
struction of  maintaining  domestic  demand 
until  we  have  bridged  the  readjustment 
period  and  stand  upon  that  firm  ground 
where  we  shall  probably  be  the  greatest. 
Commercial   nation   of  all   time. 

II  .',•  much  business  we  shall  get  from  the 
rehabilitation  of  devasted  Europe  is  still 
a  mooted  question  concerning  which  there 
appeari   to   be   but   little   genuine,   definite 

information.   The   proposition    must    first    be 
finance.]    and    that    takes    time.    The    pr<* 
will   be  slow  and   the  nature  and   extent   o-l 
out  -hare  in  jt  i-   -till  problematical. 

Meanwhile  we  have  a  teadily  growing 
foreign  trade  who-e  possibilities  we  have 
not.  sounded  and  which  will  take  more  and 
more  of  our  productions  as  we  improve  our 
methods    of    dealing    with    it    and    inert 

our   banking  and   transportation   facilitie 
Bat  the  matter  of  greatest  moment  is  the 
development  of  our  own  resources.  Alreadj 

the  war  born  enthusiasm   of  national   unity 

shifted    its    interest    to    construct!  e 

thought     for     greater     BCCOmpli    bmentt     at 

home.  ( )j,,-  form  i-  the  employment  of  our 

abundant    capital    in    building   good   roadg. 

<t  only  afford  much  employment  and 

cheapen   the  proci    k     of  distribution,   but 

direct  factors  in  the  education  and  co 
mopolitao  life  of  the  people  because  of  in 

of  communication 
'•re   there   jh  the  growing   reali/a 

.  that    fh'     olutlos   of   the   momentou 

problem  •      which     lie     ahead     i        to     be      found 

that  productive  and  constructive  spirit 
'h  will  -  build  new  rail 

rod*  •   more  manufacture  .  and  drain 

h  capital  which  the 

war  poured  into  our  laps. 


Multiplexing  the  Telephone 


Marvel  has  followed  marvel 
since  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in- 
vented his  first  simple  telephone, 
the  forerunner  of  the  millions  in 
use  today. 

In  these  last  four  decades  thou- 
sands of  Bell  engineers  have  devel- 
oped a  system  of  telephonic  com- 
munication, so  highly  perfected,  that 
the  same  crude  instrument  which 
at  the  beginning  could  hardly  carry 
speech  from  one  room  to  another 
can  now  actually  be  heard  across 
the  continent.  This  is  because  of  the 
many  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  have  been  applied  to  inter- 
vening switchboard,  circuits  and 
other  transmitting  mechanism. 

The  vision  of  the  engineers  has 
foreseen  requirements  for  increased 
communication,  and  step  by  step 
the  structure  of  the  art  has  been  ad- 


vanced—  each  advance  utilizing  all 
previous  accomplishments. 

No  one  step  in  advance,  since  the 
original  invention,  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, perhaps,  than  that  which 
has  provided  the  multiplex  system 
by  which  five  telephone  conversa- 
tions are  carried  on  today  simulta- 
neously ovei  one  toll  line  circuit,  or 
by  which  forty  telegraphic  messages 
can  be  sent  over  the  one  pair  of 
wires.  As  in  a  composite  photo- 
graph the  pictures  are  combined,  so 
the  several  voice  waves  mingle  on 
the  circuit  to  be  again  separated  for 
their  various  destinations. 

By  this  wonderful  development 
the  Bell  System  obtains  for  the  pub- 
lic a  multiplied  usefulness  from  its 
long  distance  plant  and  can  more 
speedily  and  completely  meet  the 
needs  of  a  nation  of  telephone  users. 
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of    The    Efficiency    Society    which    have    perman 
pendent    interested    in    the   practical    application 
a  good   supply — of  others  only  a   few. 

2.  Efficiency.      Scientific     Management     and 

Organized    Labor    Chipman 

3.  Scientific    Management    and    Labor.. Frey 

4.  The   Brief   for   Scientific   Management, 

Farnham 

5.  Handling    Men    Radford 

9.  Employment    Plan    Blackford 

10.   Employment   Department   Methods. Rumely 

12.  Wage     Systems     of     Scientific     Manage- 

ment      Kent 

13.  Routing,    Schedule    and    Despatch    Discus- 

sion. 
:  S.  Cooperation   between    Competitors, 

Dickinson 
Order   by    number;    remit   with    order   amount 
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ent   value   are   offered   to    readers   of  The   Inde- 
of    efficiency    in    business.      Of    some    we    have 

19.  Scientific     Management     and     the     Labor 

Problem Kent 

24.  The  Development  of  an  Organization, 

Dickerman 

26.  Purchasing   Twyford 

27.  The    Handling  of   Men Grieves 

28.  Imagination    in    Salesmanship Bnsco 

29.  Bibliography   of    Business    Management, 

Nystrom 

30.  Efficiency   of   Preparedness  in  Business, 

Calder 
32.  Discussion  on   Time    Study. 

to    cover    cost    at    ten    cents    aech, 
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i  Continued  //  «»<  page  t98) 

I  cei  tainlj   "made  Rood"  ii  m)   employ*] ' 
\\ ■  'i < i  i-  to  i»-  taken  as  conclusive, 

Thai  position,  however,  was  |ual  a  little 
iim  x1""!  i"  be  true;  for  within,  a  few 
weeks  in\  employer  accepted  ■  war  <-<>■•  i - 
mission  inking  him  t"  a  distant  citj  and 
finding  it  Impossible  to  spare  even  a  frao- 
tiiui  (if  iiis  time  to  the  sanitarium,  be  de- 
cided  i"  close  it 

So  back  we  trekked  to  New  fork,  :ir- 
riving  just  in  time  for  the  Influenza  epi- 
demic, Of  course  thai  caugbl  i"<'  and  pulled 
me  down,  but  I  am  bard  to  Kill,  and  waa 

■oon  back  "ii  my  old  que  i  Ami  I'm  mi  tin- 
trail    yet,    looking    for    work    SUCb    as    I    am 

fitted  for,  with  short  or  elastic  hours,  and 
sufficient  remuneration  to  meet  our  modest 

i 

.My  wife,  with  pluck  unabated;  lost  do 
time  in  securing  a  position  herself,  and  on 
her  wages,  plus  what  t  have  been  able  to 
earn  at  odd  ,i"bs  and  assignments,  we  have 
managed  i"  exist. 

I  know  that  a  certain  class  of  advertise- 
ment would  bring)  Immediately,  a  certain 
kind  of  employment— charity  employment, 
it  might  be  called — were  I  to  yield  to  the 
temptation. 

Hut,  like  bundreda  of  discharged  soldiers 

I  have  met  and  compared  notes  with,  I 
want  no  subsidized  pay  envelope,  no  insti- 
tutional control,  no  inquisitorial  busybodiea 
assuming  the  direction  of  my  meager  affairs 
— I  simply  want  congenial  work  where  I 
am  neither  exploited,  penalized  nor  pam- 
pered, and  this,  despite  all  handicaps,  I 
will  yet  .  find.  The  British  army  has  its 
faults,   but  it  doesn't    breed  quitters. 

I  wonder  if  I  have  made  my  position 
plain,  speaking  not  only  for  myself  but  on 
behalf  of  the  boys  who  saw  service  with 
the  Allies,  that  we  ask  no  charity,  but  do 
crave  your  consideration.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  helping  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile, 
when  further  assistance  would  be  both  un- 
necessary, and.  from  the  dog's  standpoint, 
extremely  distasteful. 

It  has  become  the  universal  custom  to 
offer  one's  seat  in  a  public  conveyance  to 
the  man  in  hospital  garb.  This  greatly  em- 
barrasses the  boys,  at  times,  but  their 
hearts  warm  with  gratitude.  But  let  them 
beware  of  the  deduction,  logical  or  illogical, 
that  the  well-paid  positions  occupied  by 
their  civilian  friends,  will  be  tendered  to 
them  with  equal  good  grace.  To  have  fought 
and  suffered  and  survived  entitles  the  re- 
turned veterans  to  all  the  graceful  acknowl- 
edgements that  can  be  rendered  without 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  American 
civilian,  beyond  such  a  point  his  very 
imagination  refuses  to  venture. 

Heretofore  I  have  been  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  experience  of  men,  like  my- 
self, who  have  no  right  to  expect  any  offi- 
cial recognition  for  services  performed 
under  another  flag.  As  to  my  comrades  of 
the  American  Army,  it  would  seem  as  if 
their  reward  and  well-being  were  to  be  the 
supreme  concern  of  the  nation.  But  do  you 
blame  me  if  I  remain  skeptical?  One  lias 
only  to  glance  behind  the  scenes  to  learn 
that  all  is  not  going  well.  The  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  al- 
ready issued  a  warning  in  this  matter,  and 
a  prophecy  uttered  less  than  two  months 
ag  i  by  Mr.  Gerrard  Harris,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, has  already  been  abundantly  verified. 
Mr.   Harris  wrote  in  the  Outlook: 

The    average    citizen    would    indignantly    deny 
the   assertion    that    he   will    abate   his    Interest 
the  welfare  of   the  disabled  soldiers,   or   fail  to 

be  at  all  times  the  advocate  and  champion  of 
these  men  Yet  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy that  he  will  Unconsciously  allow  his  in- 
terest   to  become  dormant    in   course  of  time 
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In  further  proof  of  the  reemployment 
muddle,  there  are  the  many  letters  appear- 
ing in  the  daily  press  from  men  more  or 
less  circumstanced  like  myself.  One  man 
states  that  he  has  applied  to  every  labor 
bureau  in  the  city,  only  to  have  hard 
manual  labor  offered  him.  work  that  he  is 
absolutely  unfitted  to  perform.  And  if  these 
are  the  conditions  when  but  a  few  hundred 
thousand  have  returned  from  abroad,  what 
will  be  the  plight  of  the  last  half  million, 
and  of  that  silent  stream  from  the  hos- 
pitals that  may  continue  for  years? 

One  thing,  fortunately,  this  war  has 
taught  many  of  us,  and  that  is,  when 
things  seem  blackest — to  laugh.  Such  a 
moment  came  to  me  during  the  great  War 
Funds  Drive  on  Fifth  Avenue — the  Avenue 
of  the  Allies !  I  had  been  beset  by  several 
fair  collectors,  one  of  whom  was  deter- 
mined to  get  my  contribution.  Not  wishing 
to  confess  to  the  exact  state  of  my  ex- 
chequer, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  appear 
unsympathetic,  I  said : 

"Madam,  I  simply  cannot  spare  anything 
today.  If  you  must  know  it,  I  am  an  ex- 
soldier  myself,  and  have  earned  practically 
nothing  in  four  years." 

"Oh,  were  you  at  the  front?*'  she  de- 
manded. 

"I  was." 

"Then,"  she  retorted,  "you  know  what 
conditions  are  over  there,  so  that's  all  the 
more  reason  why  you  should  help." 

And  then  I  began  to  laugh,  and  I  laughed 
and  chuckled  until,  happening  to  stop  be- 
fore a  shop  window  I  noticed  a  particular 
garment  that  my  poor,  unlucky  little  wife 
both  desires  and  requires.  And  then,  for  a 
ent,  I  saw  red. 

But  just  for  one  brief  moment. 


THE    KEYSTONE    OF 
PEACE 

(Continued  from  page  174) 
drat  it  will  be  known,  that  we  have 
Adopted  the  principle  of  the  League 
at  Nations  and  mean  to  work  out  that  prin- 
ciple in  effective  action,  we  shall  by  that 
tingle  thing  have  lifted  a  great  part  or  thf 
load  of  anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere. 

Wt  -rand  in  a  peculiar  cause.  As  I  go 
about  th<-  street!  here  I  see  everywhere  the 
American  uniform.  Those  men  came  into 
the  war  after  we  bad  uttered  </nr  purpose. 
They  cane  aa  crusaders,  not  merely  to  win 
a  war.  but  to  win  a  cause.  And  I  am  re- 
ntable to  them,  for  it  Calls  to  me  to  for- 
mulate the  purpose  for  which  I  asked  thern 
to  fight,  and  I.  like  them,  must  be  a  cru- 
■r  for  these  things,  whatever  it  costs  and 
whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  in 
honor  to  accomplish  the  object   for  which 

they    fought. 

I  ,-.<•  been  glad  to  find  from  flay  to  day 
that  there  Is  no  question  <>f  out-  standing 
alone  in  Him  matter,  for  there  are  cham- 
pions, of  this  cause  upon  every  hand,  F  BUI 
merely  avowing  this  in  order  that  TOO  ma .'•' 
understand  why,  perhaps,  it  fell  to  Bt\  who 
are  -  i ^'«-fJ     from     the     politics    of     ' 

t  continent  and  of  the  Orient    I 
•    that    this  '   ne    <,f    the 

arch,  and  whv  it  occurred  to  the  genei 
mind  of  rour  president  to  call  upon  me  to 
debate,    ft    i  •    not    because   we 
alone  repre  enl  this  Idea,  bul  because  l\ 
privilege   to   a    ociate   oui  i  ith 

in    repre  writing    it. 

tried   in  what   I   have  said  to 

j   the   fountains  of  the  entbu  ianm 

which  in  within  uh  for  thi     thing,   f  r   those 

fountains  spring,  it    rem    to  ma,  from  all 
ancient  wrongs  and  ivinpatbJaf  of  man* 

;,  and  the  very  pulse  of  the  world  seemi 
thi     enterpl 


A  father's 
pledge  to 
his  son: 


IN  this  "Fathers  and  Sons  Week"  I  pledge  myself  to  you, 
my  son,  that  I  shall  not  forget  you  in  my  devotion  to  busi- 
ness, that  I  shall  interest  myself  more  than  before  in  the 
things  that  interest  you,  that  I  shall  be  in  truth  your  best 
chum;  that,  as  such,  I  shall  seek  in  every  way  to  bring  joy  into 

your  life  and  shield  you  from  false  friends  who  bring  but  sorrow;  that  in 
their  place  I  shall  strive  to  bring  you  new  friends,  true  friends;  that  I  shall, 
in  particular,  and  right  NOW,  bring  into  our  home  a  friend  that  will  bring 
you,  on  each  visit,  the  entertainment  you  are  entitled  to,  the  informa- 
tion you  should  have  and  the  inspiration  you  need — this  dependable, 
clean  friend  of  half  a  million  other  boys,  The  American  Boy  magazine.  I 
want  you  to  grow  up  knowing  what  these  other  boys  know  in  this  world's 
reconstruction  period — these  other  boys  who  are  finding  out  in  this  maga- 
zine, in  their  spare  time  as  boys,  things  of  importance  which  they  never 
will  have  time  to  find  out  when  they  become  men  and  are  rushed  with 
their  work,  as  Dad  is  now. 


Subscribed  to  this 
day  by 


f\/^_^Jj 


The  American    Boy  costs  only  $2.00  a   year    (.though    the  material  it  contains    would  fill 

twenty-five  average  books').     Order  it  now  for  your  son,  or  for  seme  other  boy  you  want  to 

help.      Single  copies  can  be  bought  at  stands  for  20c. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.,   317  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 
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I  COMPOSITION 

HV    i  i.-i  DERICI   H"i  R    LAW,    PH  D 
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i  I  he  Keystone  of  Peace  By  President 
Wilson. 

i  he   cue  , 
under   which    !  i   thi 

ch 
Com  | 

with    the    circuit]  indei     which     (a) 

Hit    Burke, 
Speech    on    Conciliation  .    (c)     w  •  i 
Bunker   Hill   Oration;    (d)    Lincoln,   hU 

•  g    Add 1 1 

Condense  the  thought  of  the  speech   into  a 

well    written    paragraph 
Wine   ■   logically   constructed    brief   of   the 
entire  speech 
Read    aloud    the    paragraphs    that   .seem    to 

yuu  most  effectively  written. 
V\  hat  characteristics  of  a  good  introduc- 
tion are  exemplified  In  the  first  paragraph? 
Read  aloud  .single  sentences  that,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  seem  t<>  you  particu- 
larly  good. 

In  what  proportions  does  President  Wilson 
Use  the  following  types  of  sentences:  long, 
short  ;     simple,     compound,     complex  ;     loose, 

balanced,   periodic  v 

Point   Out  examples  of  antithetical  sentences. 
Point    out    examples     of    balanced    construc- 
tion     in      the      arrangement      of      words,      of 
phrases,    and   of   clause's. 
Point    out    examples    of    apposition. 
Point  out   examples  of  climax. 
Show    by    what     words    any    five    successive 
paragraphs    are    made   coherent. 
Point    out     and     explain     five     examples     of 
metaphor. 

Find  examples  of  personification  and  of 
simile. 

What  parts  of  the  speech  add  most  strongly 
to  its  dignity  and  nobility? 
What    is   the   effect   of   the   last   paragraph? 

Feeding    a    Starving    World.    By    Donald 

Wilhelm. 

Write  a   precis,   or  summary,  of   the  article. 

What    advantage    does    the    author    gain    by 

the   use   of  direct   quotation  ? 

What   methods   of   emphasis   does   the   article 

illustrate? 

Write   a   dramatic,    original   story   suggested 

by  some  part  of   the  article. 

The  Penalty  of  Service.  By  a  Veteran. 
What  advantage  does  the  author  gain  by 
the  use  of  the  first  person  ?  In  what  person 
are  most  books  written?  Name  a  book  writ- 
ten in  the  first  person.  Name  a  book  written 
in  the  third  person.  Name  a  book  written  in 
the  form  of  letters. 

Write    a   story    telling    the    adventures    of    a 
returned    soldier.    Introduce    several    charac- 
ters.   Imagine  several   different  incidents   al- 
together   different    from    those    told    in     the 
article.    Make   your   story   end   happily. 
Give  an  original  talk  concerning  the  proper 
treatment  of   returned  soldiers. 
Almonds.    By    Wilfrid    Wilson    Gibson. 
Prove  that  the  poem  is  founded  on  contrast. 
Prove  that   the  poem   is   sympathetic   in   ex- 
pression. 

3.     How   is   the   poem    like   or   unlike   poems   by 
(a)    Whittier;    (b)    Browning;    (c)    Tenny- 
son? 
V.   The   Story   of   the   Week. 

1.  Explain  orally  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
Write  an  antithetical  sentence  based  on  the 
Portuguese  Revolution  and  the  German 
Revolution. 

Contrast  the  recent  disturbances  in  Ireland 
and   in    Rumania. 

Write  a  well  formed  complex  sentence  con- 
cerning the   recent   German   elections. 
Write  a  brief  for  an  argument  for  or  against 
the  return  of  the  German  Colonies. 
Imagine   that   you   are   chairman   of   a   com- 
mittee   appointed    to    report    upon    responsi- 
bility for  the  war  and  for  the  crimes  against 
international    law.    Present   in    proper    form 
for  a  report  the  points  that  you  think  should 
be  included. 
Editorial    Articles. 

Point  out  the  topic  sentence  of  every  ed- 
itorial  article. 

Show  in  what  respects  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  every  editorial  article  is  effective. 
Imagine  that  you  were  present  during  the 
disturbances  in  Omsk.  Write  a  vivid  letter 
telling  of  your  own  experiences. 


14. 


16. 


1. 
2. 


III. 
1. 


3. 

IV. 
1. 
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2. 


5. 
6. 


VI. 
1. 

2. 


HISTORY,      civics      and 
i  |i  0N0MICS 

MY    ARTHUR    M      UOI.ISON,    I'll   D 
PRINCIPAL    oh     mi;     BIOS     SCHOOL    ok    commi 

NI.W     VOIIK     CITY 

I.  The    Peace   Congress — "The    Keystone   of 

Peace,"    "Peace   Congress    Resolutions," 
"British    Plan    for    League    of    Nations," 
"The    German     Colonies." 
l      Why     id.'  ..hut     Wilson     regard     the 

League    oi     Nations    ss    the  of 

P(  .,..■"  Y 

2.  Summarise  the  imenl  in 
proof  of  the  statement  that  "Ii  •  the 
United  states  is  h-ss  Interested  In  this  sub- 
ject  than   tin-   other    nations." 

3.  (  oiiirin  nt    on  1 1.  i,n  nl.s    of    tb<      I ' 
dent:     (a)     "Gentlemen,    the   select    clasSS      ol 
mankind     are     no     lOBgflJI      the     governors     of 

mankind."  (l>)  "We  an  hari  to  iee,  In 
short,  that  the  very  foundations  of  this 
war  are  swept   away." 

4.  Show   how  the   British   plan    for   a  L 
Nations,    if   adopted,    will    gradually    result    in 

general  disarmament, 

5.  What  relation  exists  between  the  plan  foi 
a  League  of  Nations  and  thi  Pri  ident's 
proposal  for  international  control  of  the 
former   German    colonies? 

II.  Russia — "What  Happened  at  Omsk," 
"What  We  Can  Do  for  Russia,"  "The 
New  Books,"  "The  Parley  with  Rus- 
sia," "Disturbances  In  Russia,"  "Memo- 
rial  from   Russians." 

1.  What  impressions  of  the  "All-Russian  Gov- 
ernment"   do   you   get   from   the  editorial  ? 

2.  Why  does  Mr.  Davis  tell  the  story  of  his 
interviews  with  Shidlofsky,  Brusiloff,  Brue- 
vitch   and   Kerensky  ? 

3.  "For  the  first  six  months  of  the  revolution 
the  Bolsheviks  were  in  the  minority."  How 
then,  did  they  finally  gain  control  of  the 
government? 

4.  "If  Kerensky  had  been  supported  .  .  .  the 
temporary  government  might  have  pulled 
thru  till  the  end  of  the  war."  Do  you  see 
any  connection  between  this  statement  and 
the  one  quoted  above? 

5.  "There  are  three  possibilities  that  are  re- 
ceiving some  consideration  ...  in  Amer- 
ica." Which  of  these  plans  do  you  approve  ? 

6.  Which  of  the  books  on  Russia  mentioned  in 
the  reviews  would  you  select  for  reading  if 
you  had  the  chance? 

III.  Reconstruction — "Pt.tting  Prices  on  a 
Peace  Basis,"  "The  Penalty  of  Serv- 
ice,"   "Soldiers    and    Jobs." 

1.  "The  very  first  steps  must  be  a  return  to 
a  lower  .  .  .  level  of  prices,"  etc.  How  is 
this  lower  level  to  be  obtained  ? 

2.  "The  problem  of  labor  hangs  largely  upon 
the  prices  of  commodities."  What  is  Mr. 
Douglas's  proof? 

3.  Condense  the  story  of  the  "Veteran  of 
Kitchener's  Army"  into  three  or  four  para- 
graphs. Does  the  news  item  suggest  any 
remedy  for  the  conditions  which  he  describes  ? 

4.  How  is  the  problem  of  military  demobiliza- 
tion being  handled?  Can  you  suggest  any 
more  efficient  scheme? 

IV.  The  Labor  Situation — "The  Labor  Situ- 
ation," "Great  Strikes  in  Britain," 
"The  Workers  Win." 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in 
attitude  between  the  labor  leaders  in  Amer- 
ica and  Britain  and  those  in  Germany  and 
Russia? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  stop  immigration  into  the  United 
States   for  the  next   four  years  ? 

3.  What,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  underly- 
ing causes  for  labor  unrest  in  Great  Brit- 
ain? in  the  United   States? 

V.  The  Problem   of  Food — "Feeding  a  Starv- 

ing    World."     "$100,000,000     for     Food," 
"Wheat  at  War  Prices." 

1.  Summarize  the  food  situation  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  as  described  by  Mr. 
Wilhelm. 

2.  What  suggestions  for  relief  are  offered  by 
Mr.    Hoover   and   his   assistants " 

3.  What   evidence    can    you    find    in    the    an 
that   the   present    food    situation    is    "a   grin 
picture  but   a   temporary   one"? 

4.  Quote   extract    from    the    Story    of    the    Week 
that    seem     to    prove    that     while     Envoi'. 
sulVcring    from  starvation    the    United   Si 

On  the  other  hand,   is  suffering  fivm  an  ■  ■■ 
supply  of  food. 
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A  LINCOLN  ANTHOLOGY 

All  the  scattered  bits  of  information 
about  Lincoln  that  you  have  wanted 
from  time  to  time  at  a  moment's  notice 
are  now  most  conveniently  collected  in 
a  Lincoln  anthology.  Mary  Wright- 
Davis  has  compiled  A  Book  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  published  by  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  and  which  contains  not  only  the 
best  known  of  the  great  President's 
writings  and  addresses,  but  also  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  many  tributes 
paid  to  him  by  poets,  sculptors  and 
orators  from  his  day  to  ours. 

The  two  following  poems  reflect  the 
feeling  of  the  country  today  toward 
the  man  who  was  "more  honored  than 
any  other  man  while  living,  more  re- 
vered when  dying  and  destined  to  be 
loved  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time." 

ABRAHAM      LINCOLN      WALKS      AT 

MIDNIGHT 

By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 

It  i-   portentiou«.   ami  a  thing  of  state 
That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town 

A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will  not.  rest, 
X'-ar  the  old   court-house   pacing  up  and 
down. 

Or.  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards 
II"    lingeri    where   his   children    used   to 

play, 
Or    thru     the    market,     on     the     well-worn 
nes 
He    '•talk-    until     the    dawn-stars    burn 
away. 

A   bronzed,   lank   man  !   His   rait   of  ancient 
black. 
A   famous  high  top  hat  and  a  plain  worn 
■  wl 
Make  him   the  quaint   great   figure  that  men 
love. 

The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot   deep  upon  bis  hillside  now. 
He  i-  among  in  time-  before! 

And    we   who  tofl      and   lie  awake   for   long 

Bthe   deep,   and    -tart,   to   see   him    pass 
the   door. 

If  bowed.  He  thinks  on  men  and 

kings. 

ick  world  ci  les,  bow  can 

he    Bleep? 

Too    n.  .-'it.    the',     know     Dot 

in    black    terror 

if     :ill     the     v  ;ir  lord       burn 
I (  ndnaughl  | 

n  bouldei  i 

the  folly  and  the  pais 

If-     mm,','    r<     •      ml 

K  hope  of  Europe 

fr< 

her     folk,    the     \V 
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It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  murder 
still, 
That    all    his    hours    of    travail    here    for 
men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.  And  who  will  bring  white 
peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 

HE    LEADS    US    STILL 

By  Arthur  Guiterman 

Dare  we  despair?  Thru  all  the  nights  and 
days 
Of  lagging  war  he  kept  his  courage  true. 
Shall  doubt  befog  our  eyes?  A  darker  haze 
But   proved   the  faith   of  him   who  ever 
knew 
That  light  must  conquer.  May  we  cherish 
hate 
For   our   poor   griefs,    when    never   word 
nor  deed 
Of  rancour,  malice,  spite  of  low  or  great 
In  his  large  soul  one  poison-drop  could 
breed  ? 

TTo    leads    us    still !    O'er    chasms    yet    un- 
spanned 
Our    pathway    lies;     the    work    is    but 
begun  ; 

But   we   shall   do   our   part   and   leave  our 
land 
The  mightier  for  noble  battles  won. 

Here  truth  must  triumph,  honor  must  pre- 
vail : 

The  nation  Lincoln  died  for  cannot  fail. 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Cobra  Harris — Facts  frequently  belie 
the  truth. 

William  H.  Taft — Do  I  look  like  a 
Bolshevik? 

Kt  ut  Eisner — We  have  become  new 
men  in  Germany. 

Senator   Reed  -We  may  be  guilty  of 

autointoxication    as   a    nation. 

Walker  D.  Hines  I  am  only  the  veri- 
est   tyro    in    legislative   matters. 

E.  W.  HOWE  When  it  is  possible  to 
Overdo  B  thing,  Americans  rarely  fail  to 
<h>    it. 

William  Church  Oshorn  t  think  it 
was  the  old-fashioned  sin  of  pride  that  led 
Germany  to  start  the  present  war. 

Premier  Hughes  of  Australia  Bel- 
gium and  Prance  get  all  they  want  while 
Ac  tralia  gets  nothing  for  her  sacrifice. 

Mil  K.  Y  \\i  \siii.\a     The  reconstruction 
of   China's    monetary    system    should    lie    I  lu- 
lu   I      lip    in    any    program    to    help    thai    re 
public. 

Representative  Rotal  Johnson  The 
European  peoples  see  in  America  a  land  of 
chili,  re  ources  and  boundless  riches  to 
be  had  for  the  taking. 

\m:\    B.  Johnson     There  is  only  one 

i  inn-  u  hen   t  he  opt  in  i  i    looks  re   fooli  h 

than  when  be  Is  predicting,  and  that  is 
when  hla  predict  Ion  bo    come  oul  wn 

Woodbow  Wn".  ii  i  :  c  sential  (or 
the  inline  of  the  world  thai   there  should 

be    I  he    I  Yaiil.e    I    i  oopii  -a  I  ion    a  ml    mo   I     B6H 

under  t  andl  tig  bel  w  een  t  be  t  wo  Eng- 
II  b     peaking  democracies. 
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Time-thrift!  Speed  is  man's 
means  of  saving  that  most 
precious  of  all  commodities— 

tltnCm    Because  Mimeographing  is  the 
speediest  method  of  duplicating  all  kinds 
of  letters  and  forms  it  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  great  economies  of  modern  business 

life.    Dictate  a  letter  and  within  the  hour  the  Mimeo- 
graph  will    deliver   thousands   of   completed    copies 
ready  for  distribution.    Its  steady  grist  is  nearly  a  hun- 
dred duplications  a  minute — exact  and  well  printed  fac- 
similes of  the  original  typewritten  or  handwritten  sheet. 
Drawings  too  may  easily  be  included  thereon.    With  the 
least  possible  delay  the  Mimeograph  bridges  the  distance 
from  your  thought  to  the  many  who  should  receive 
Real  time-thrift,  that!     Our  booklet  "E"  is  now  rea 
for  you.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  Yo 


dy 
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THE  ADRIATIC  PROBLEM  AND  THE  SECRET  TREATIES 


THE  Great  War  arose  out  of  the  efforts  of  Southern 
Slavs  inside  and  outside  Austria-Hungary  to  unite. 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was  shot  at  Serajevo, 
in  the  disputed  territory,  en  June  28,  1914,  by  a  young 
Bosnian  aided  by  certain  Serbs.  The  Southern  or  Jugo- 
slavs (pronounced  and  better  spelled  Yugo-Slavs)  com- 
prize the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  outside  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  and  the  Croats,  Slovenes,  Dalmatians  and 
Bosnians  who  were  inside,  altogether  some  twelve  millions, 
of  essentially  the  same  race  and  much  the  same  language. 
The  question  was  not  settled  by  the  Great  War;  it  was 
merely  opened  for  settlement  by  the  abolition  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  all  the  boundaries  of  Jugo-Slavia  are  in  dis- 
pute and  its  internal  conflicts  are  serious. 

The  world  can  now  realize  why  Woodrow  Wilson  was  so 
dead  set  against  secret  treaties,  for  they  are  obviously  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  questions 
on  equitable  and  sensible  principles.  It  was  not  nice  of  the 

neviki  to  let  the  cats  out  of  the  bag  of  the  Russian  For- 
eign Office.  But  it  did  let  the  people  of  the  various  bel- 
ligerents know  what  they  were  fighting  for  more  definitely 
than  the  .declared  aims  of  their  governments.  It  showed 
that  while  the  Allied  Powers  were  ostensibly  fighting  in  a 
common  cause  they  were  secretly  intriguing  against  one 
another.  For  instance,  France,  England  and  Russia,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Italy,  disposed  of  the  Anatolian  terri- 
elaimed  by  Italy.  France  and  Russia,  without  the 
knowledge  of  England  and  against  her  wishes,  concluded  an 
agreement  by  which  all  Poland  was  delivered  over  to  the 
tender  D  Czar  and  in  exchange  France  was  to 

gain  I  of  all  the  German   territory  to  the  left  of  the 

a   and    Japan    signed    a    secret   treaty   virtually 
giving  Japan   a   fr<-<-  hand    in   China.   Russia  and   Germany 

pired  to  Rumania.  France,  Italy,  England  and 

ia,  without    the   knowledge   of   Serbia,   signed   away   to 
Rumania   and    Italy    part,  of   the   country   for   which    Serbia 

fightir 

rbia    ma  with    I  Ogle    aim    of    freeing    tli 

of  the  race   who   lived    under   Auatro-Hungarian 

ar   is    won    -he   finds   that.  700,000   of 

them  ar  lowed  to  join  the  real   of  their  race 

ferred  to  Italy.  Nal  orally    he  rei 

r.  Dr.  Veanitch,  the  Serbian  Mini  tei 

'o    !  declare      In     frank    and    undiplomatic    la 

d  b     England,  Fran<  e,  B  i 

sod  ftalj   in  \'.)\  ■                  i                 to  come  Into  po    e  ion  of 

of  the  after  the  irar,  be  confirmed  by 

p,    then    Serbia    would    IikM  again, 

and  fiift.'  to  the  fininh.  Hernia  did  Dot  enter  tbia  war  to  become 

nation    Hh«  cannot  agree  to  hare  Italy  control 

fh»  t<  •  Ion 

:  the  rtalian  cla  rem  ■  legal  atand 


point  quite  unimpeachable.  Italy  consented  to  enter  the  war 
on  certain  definite  conditions  which  she  insisted  should  be 
expressly  guaranteed  to  her  in  advance.  The  British  and 
French  negotiators  protested  at  the  time  that  Italy  was 
driving  too  hard  a  bargain,  but  Italy  insisted  upon  her 
terms  and  they  were  obliged  to  concede  them.  Now  that 
they  have  won  the  war  with  the  aid  of  Italy,  can  England 
and  France  go  back  on  their  bargain  and  refuse  to  pay 
the  price  they  agreed  to?  This  question  was  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  British  Government  made  the 
proud  reply  that  to  England  a  treaty  was  not  "a  scrap  of 
paper"  and  that  all  the  secret  treaties  were  sacred  obliga- 
tions and  would  never  be  repudiated.  The  French  Foreign 
.Minister,  M.  Pichon,  has  made  a  similar  declaration.  Yet 
the  secret  treaties  in  various  ways  conflict  with  the  Presi- 
dent's fourteen  points,  to  which  all  the  belligerents  later 
agreed. 

According  to  the  secret  treaty  of  April  26,  1915,  Italy 
demanded  and  was  promised  Tirolean  districts,  mostly 
German,  Dalmatian  territory  mostly  Slavic,  the  Dodecanese 
islands,  where  there  are  few  Italians,  the  Albanian  coasts, 
where  there  are  fewer,  and  African  lands,  where  there  are 
none.  Obviously  it  would  not  suit  Italy  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  in  such  cases.  In  fact,  if  the 
boundary  line  is  to  be  drawn  according  to  race  and  lan- 
guage the  Jugo-Slavs  would  have  a  counter-claim  on  the 
Isonzo  side,  for  the  Slovenes  extend  over  the  Italian  boun- 
dary a  distance  of  a  dozen  miles  at  one  point. 

The  armistice  line  was  drawn  along  the  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory conceded  to  Italy  in  the  secret  treaty  of  March,  191G, 
and  the  Auatro-Hungarian  forces  were  required  to  retire 
behind  this  boundary.  But  the  Italians  were  not  content 
with  this.  Their  troops  promptly  pushed  beyond  the  line  as 
far  as  Laihach,  the  Slovene  capital,  and  occupied  Fiume, 
the  chief  Croatian  port.  An  Italian  military  governor,  pre- 
ly  selected,  was  installed  at  Fiume  and  the  Austrian 
fleet,  which  ha  been  surrendered  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  was 
taken  from  them.  The  Jugo-Slavs  assert  that  the  fleet  would 
have  been  in  their  possession  three  weeks  earlier  if  the 
Italian  Government  had  not  held  up  their  emissaries. 

The  Italian  imperialists  say  that  Italy  was  forced  to 
reduce   her  just,   claim.,    at    the    time    when    the    secret    treaty 

ptiated  on  accounl  of  the  opposition  <>f  Russia,  who 

favored  the  Slavs,  but  that  since  Russia  is  out  of  the  rime 

hould  insist,  upon  an  extension  of  territory  east  of 

the    Adriatic.    They    claim    "exclusive    Italian    domination    of 

the  Adriatic,  the  annexation  of  the  ports  of  Fiume,  Zara 

and     V'alona,    the    po  n    of    the    whole    of     halmali.-.      nid 

.1  protectorate  over  A Ibania 

mor    Biseolati,    the    Socialist     Minister    of    Military    Aid 

and  Pensions,  who  opposed  the  demand::  of  tin    imperialist 
and  wa«  wiliinj-  to  relinquish  Dalmatia,  the   German  part 
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oi  Tirol  and  the  howled  down  at 

■  it  of  the  cabinet 

i  ■   .     1 1  .■  ued    in   thi  ic    by 

mo  1 1  ili. ui    ami    Ju^o-Slav 

ill  not  discuss  it  further  except   to  point 

out   th  i  in   point  oi   view    many   of  the   pre- 

ied   difficulties   in    the   way   oi  m   purely 

imaginary  and  many  oi  the  argument!  on  both  lidei  appear 
qui  mt     Whether   the   territory   in   question    r 

under  the  n  or  Western  Roman  Empire,  whether  it 

•  v  the  Bultan  oi  Turkey  or  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
[die  q  i  tu  an  American  living  in  a  land  which 

belonged  to  Spain,  France  or  England  less  than  160  years 

i    hut    which    he   doei    not   propose   to   Rive   hack    to   either. 

An  American  cannot  keep  from  grinning  when  he  hear 

hot    discussion     ai     to     whether    the     Slavs    arrived     at    the 

Adriatic  in  700  or  BOO  A.  D.,  for  he  admits  to  full  citizen- 
ship both  Slav  and  Italian  immigrants  after  live  years  on 
the    same    lewd    as    the    descendant   of    the    Pilgrim    Fathers. 

Both  side-,  seam  tO  assume  that  the  various  peoples  of 
southeastern  Europe  have  to  be  sorted  out  and  penned  up 
because  they  do  not  mix  well,  that  they  are  so  divided  by 
religion,  race,  language  and  tradition  that  they  cannot  live 
together.  This  we  know  to  be  false,  for  we  see  them  daily 
working  in  the  same  shops  and  going  to  the  same  schools, 
and  they  get  along  as  peaceably  as  if  they  were  all  Metho- 
dists or  all  Jews,  or  all  Poles,  or  all  Indians,  or  all  Irish- 
men. 

We  also  hear  that  these  peoples  are  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  soil  and  so  attached  to  their  ancient  customs  that  they 
cannot  be  shaken  loose.  That  also  we  all  know  to  be  nonsense. 
There  are  no  more  mobile  or  adaptable  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  the  Slavs  and  Italians.  We  have  millions 
of  them  in  America.  They  came  without  reluctance  and 
they  go  with  hesitation.  A  third  of  the  Dalmatians  and  a 
third  of  the  Slovaks  had  emigrated  to  America  before  the 
war,  and  if  the  other  two-thirds  had  been  able  to  raise  the 
steamer  fare  the  Peace  Conference  would  not  have  been 
bothered  with  a  question  of  Dalmatia  or  Slovakia.  The 
people  would  have  settled  it  for  themselves  by  their  in- 
alienable right  of  individual  self-determination,  and  there 
would  have  remained  merely  the  land  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  world.  Once  admit  the  American 
principle  of  migration  and  naturalization,  and  the  causes 
that  brought  on  the  Great  War  and  may  bring  on  others 
will  vanish  utterly.  People  naturally  want  to  move  about 
and  mingle,  and  they  can  only  be  kept  separate  and  station- 
ary by  force.  The  more  countries  we  make  the  more  wars 
we  shall  have. 


SECESSION  IN  SPAIN 

THE  Spanish,  like  the  British  Government,  has  to  deal 
with  a  serious  separatist  movement.  The  twenty-six 
Catalonian  members  have  withdrawn  from  the  Cortes 
as  the  Sinn  Fein  members  have  from  Parliament  with  the 
intention  of  setting  up  an  independent  government.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Catalans  like  the  Irish  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  a  liberal  measure  of  Home  Rule  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  being  denied  this  their  demands  in- 
creased from  federalism  to  regionalism  and  from  this  to 
nationalism,  and  now  the  extremists  are  talking  of  an  in- 
dependent republic.  But  Premier  Romanones,  like  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  is  trying  to  devise  some  scheme  of  local  au- 
tonomy that  will  satisfy  the  malcontents  and  keep  them 
from  breaking  with  king  and  country.  Meanwhile  the  Cat- 
alans, like  the  Irish,  have  sent  emissaries  to  Paris  beseech- 
ing President  Wilson  to  apply  his  principle  of  the  self- 
determination  of  small  nationalities  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs.  In  Catalonia  as  in 
Ireland  the  revival  of  an  obsolescing  language  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  nationalist  movement.   One  of   the 


demandi  oi  Barcelona  li  thai  Catalan  Instead  oi  Castilian 

Span  Lusively    In    the    schools    and    used    in 

all  official  affairs.  Bui  Catalan  never  came  so  nearly  to 
extinction  ai  did  Gaelic  beiore  the  efforl  to  revive  il  began. 
The  i  atalan,  like  the  Castilian!  originated  In  the  vulgai 

Latin,    but    since    the    latter   came    from    the    French    side   of 

the   Pyrenees  it   li   related   to  the   Provencal  oi  southern 

Prance,  which  likewise  had  a  literary  rebirth  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Cataloniam  feel  them  elves  more  In  sympathy  with 
republican  and  anti  clerical  Prance  than  with  monarchical 

and    Catholic    Spain,    and    they    threaten    to   ask    annexat  ion 

to  the  French  republic  along  with  Alsace-Lorraine  If  their 

demands  for  local  .self-government  are  not  complied  with. 
The  breach  has  been  growing  for  many  years,  but  the  war 
has  widened  it,  for  the  ruling  classes  of  Spain,  including 
the  military,  the  clergy  and  the  court,  tho  not  the  King, 
were  inclined  toward  pro-Germanism  and  this  influence  kept 
Spain  neutral  and  permitted  it  to  become  an  active  center 
of  German  propaganda.  But  the  Cataloniane,  who  favored 
the  Allies,  are  not  now  in  a  mood  to  stand  dictation  from 
the  beaten  and  discredited  party.  They  were  under  French 
rule  from  1808  to  1818  and  some  of  them  wish  the  district 
had  never  been  turned  back  to  Spain. 

Catalonia  comprizes  the  four  provinces  of  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  Gerona  and  Lerida,  altogether  an  area  about 
the  size  of  Holland  and  a  population  of  over  two  millions. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  economics,  religion  and  tempera- 
ment Catalonia  occupies  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the 
south  of  Spain  as  Ulster  does  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for 
Catalonia  is  the  industrial  section  of  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. In  wealth,  density  of  population,  manufactures  and  ed- 
ucation Catalonia  has  the  advantage.  Barcelona  has  now 
gone  ahead  of  Madrid.  Its  working  class  population  is  quick 
to  take  up  with  new  political  fads  and  it  has  become  in  turn 
a  center  for  socialism,  anarchism,  Ferrerism,  syndicalism 
and  Bolshevism.  Strikes  and  riots  have  been  frequent  and 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  repress 
them  by  force  have  made  matters  worse.  It  therefore  would 
be  something  of  a  relief  to  Spain  if  Catalonia  did  secede 
and  there  are  some  hidalgoes  who  say,  as  did  certain  North- 
erners of  America  in  1861,  "Let  the  erring  sisters  go  in 
peace." 


TIPLESS  RESTAURANTS 

IF  the  striking  waiters  in  New  York  carry  out  their 
plan  to  open  a  string  of  restaurants  where  tipping  will 
not  be  permitted  they  will  do  more  to  elevate  their 
occupation  than  they  could  by  higher  wages  or  shorter 
hours.  The  one  price  system  and  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  ought  to  be  extended  to  those  personal 
services  such  as  handling  clothing  and  food  which  still 
bear  the  brand  of  former  servitude.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  degrading  to  receive  a  tip  because  we  never  tried  it. 
We  do  know  that  it  is  degrading  to  bestow  a  tip  because  we 
have  tried  it. 


FREE  PEWS  IN  TRINITY 

THE  action  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Parish  in  New 
York  in  abolishing  the  renting  of  pews  in  that  parish 
after  the  first  of  next  May  is  an  interesting  sign  of 
the  times.  It  is  significant  because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
church  which  has  taken  this  action,  and  also  because  of  the 
unanimity  with  which  it  was  done.  It  was  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  vestry  and  apparently  cast  with  great  heartiness  and 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  an  act  of  faith  or  heroism  for  Trinity 
Parish  to  take  such  a  step,  because  its  wealth  is  great  and 
it  can  readily  support  its  work  without  depending  en  pew 
rentals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its  income  from  pew  rentals 
in  the  immediate  past  has  been  surprisingly  small.  It  runs 
no   risks   therefore   of   curtailing   or   crippling    its    work    in 
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making  this  new  departure.  But  it  is  nevertheless  an  act  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  courage  which  has  in  it  inspiration 
for  all  friends  of  organized  Christianity  and  all  lovers  of 
progress.  Great  ecclesiastical  corporations,  heavily  endowed, 
have  been  noted  for  their  conservatism,  and  their  reluctance 
to  step  aside  from  the  beaten  path.  But  here  is  a  corpora- 
tion which  with  alacrity  tosses  aside  a  venerable  tradition 
and  breaks  down  in  a  day  a  custom  which  had  been  faith- 
fully followed  thru  221  years.  It  shows  that  the  church  in 
the  twentieth  century  is  not  hopelessly  conservative,  or 
averse  to  everything  which  seems  to  disparage  the  ways  of 
the  past. 

But  the  deepest  significance  in  the  action  of  Trinity  is 
the  indication  it  furnishes  that  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  our  large  and  wealthy  churches  a  deep- 
ening desire  to  get  rid  of  the  social  discriminations  which 
are  so  foreign  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  to  bring  the 
v  church  into  closer  contact  with  the  life  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.  The  ground  for  the  action  and  the  reason  for  taking 
it  at  this  particular  time  were  exprest  by  the  vestry  in 
the  following  words: 

Resolved,  that  this  action  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the  victory  which  He  has  granted 
us,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  desire  to  do  all  that  we  can  at  this 
great  moment  in  the  world's  history  to  make  the  church  the 
central  place  of  human  fellowship  which  it  should  be. 


ANOTHER  GERMAN  DEFEAT 

THE  overwhelming  victory  of  prohibition  in  the  United 
States  is  not  surprizing,  for  it  is  a  natural  sequence 
of  our  victory  over  Germany.  Everybody  who  has 
been  interested  in  the  temperance  movement  knows  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  its  progress  has  always  been  the  Ger- 
man element.  The  German  immigrants,  altho  in  some  re- 
spects making  excellent  citizens,  refused  on  this  point  to 
conform  to  American  ideals  of  morality.  With  curious  in- 
consistency they  denounced  prohibition  as  an  invasion  of 
personal  liberty  while  at  the  same  time  eulogizing  the 
Vaterland  for  its  regulation  of  private  life  to  a  degree  in- 
tolerable to  an  American.  The  anti-prohibition  movement 
was  financed  chiefly  by  German  brewing  and  distilling  inter- 
ests, the  German  saloon  was  its  agency  and  the  German 
vote  paralyzed  the  political  parties  that  otherwise  would 
have  espoused  the  temperance  cause.  Our  professors  who 
went  to  study  in  German  universities  came  back  with  the 
belief  that  beer  and  high  scholarship  were  inseparably 
tciated. 
But  just  as  soon  a-  Germanism  in  general  fell  into  dis- 
credit in  this  country  on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  Teutonic  element  was  abolished,  prohibi- 
tion began  to  boom  and  now  has  carried  the  country. 


A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 

WHILE    we    were    fighting    to   defeat    Germany    the 
people  of  the   United  States  answered  the  Govern- 
ment's eal!  for  emergency  funds  by  four  successive 
rty  Loans,  gating  approximately  nineteen  billion 

dollfl  length   Of   term,   liability   to   tax- 

ment  value  of  the  loan,  received 
ion  in  comparison  with  the  patriotic 

nothing    in    rapport   of   our    loldieri    who    were 
ny.  their  live-,  at  the  fror. 

iron.  And  victory  found  most,  of  us 
iree    much  depleted  by  the  war  demands. 

Wherefore   t.he  launching  Of   the   Fifth    Liberty   Loan    next. 

Apr  [deration  ■    i  prop 

■  '•         Rppi  al,    for,    frankly, 
the  driving  power  of  pri  arg- 

uably   diminished.    The    <-nor 

play   of    t,b<     Fourth    Liberty    Loan 

ally    the    'lima/    of    publicity    appeal.    \§    it 
Of   money    in    an    attempt    to 


duplicate  it  now  without  the  quickening  force  of  actual 
war?  Why  not  transfer  the  cost  of  another  such  publicity 
campaign  to  an  increased  rate  of  interest  on  the  Liberty 
bonds  themselves? 

Make  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  a  fair  claim  to  sound  judg- 
ment on  its  merits  as  an  investment.  Then  its  subscription 
will  be  assured  by  its  appeal  to  business  interests  as  a 
stable  security  and  the  last  Liberty  Loan  will  sell  itself. 


LOADING  THE  COSTS  ON  THE  FUTURE 

THE  Bulletin  of  Sydney,  Australia,  rejoices  that  our 
ancestors  were  ignorant  of  modern  financial  methods 
so  they  had  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  If  they  had 
known  of  the  scheme  of  perpetual  loans  by  which  our  public 
works  are  "paid  for"  the  British  taxpayer  would  today  be 
paying  interest  on  some  such  debts  as  the  following: 

Roman  Walls  (Forth-Clyde  and  Tyne-Solway) £10,000.000 

Roman  Fortifications  of  London    '.  4,327,915 

Establishment  of  Christianity    7,141,816 

Pagan  Temples    (dismantled)    1,902.173 

Maintenance  of  Catholic  State  Church 479,162,390 

Upsetting  of  same    (Reformation) 64.309,070 

Tower  of  London    1.947,637 

Unsuccessful  Reclamation  Works   (Goodwin  Sands 

A.  D.   1006)    309,003 

Administration   of  French   Provinces    (since   aban- 
doned)       187,333,111 

Administration     of     American      Provinces      (since 

abandoned )     160,928,443 

Loans  for  abolition  of  witchcraft  and  other  noxious 

plants  and   heresies    222,110,792 

Fire  of  London   (1666)    240,300 

Abolition  of  wolves  in   Wales    63,620 

£1,139,776,270 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  limiting  payments  to  the 
period  of  usefulness  of  the  object  of  the  expenditure.  But 
as  an  improvident  purchaser  pays  installments  on  a  carpet 
or  a  suit  of  clothes  long  after  it  is  worn  out,  so  communi- 
ties are  paying  for  turnpikes  or  canals  or  inadequate  water- 
works or  obsolete  gas  plants  or  unusuable  markets  for 
generations  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Rail- 
road bonds  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  invest- 
ments and  government  bonds  are  much  the  same.  The 
United  States  by  some  miracle  did  succeed  in  paying  off 
the  debt  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  Great  Britain,  which 
has  the  next  best  record,  had  only  paid  a  quarter  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Napoleonic  War,  some  four  and 
a  half  billion  dollars,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out  a 
hundred  years  later  and  multiplied  the  national  debt  by  ten. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ONE  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  too  much  disturbed 
by  the  deluge  of  criticism  to  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  just  now  subjected.  Such  criticism,  while  regret- 
table, is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Much  of  the 
criticism  is  utterly  unfounded.  In  a  world  so  filled  with 
rumor  and  gossip  as  our  world  is  filled,  how  could  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  escape?  Its  very  success  aroused  the  envy  and 
increased  the  malignity  of  its  foes.  Some  of  the  criticism. 
however,  has  ample  justification,  striking  at  evils  which  arc 
admitted.  The  V.  M.  ('.  A.,  like  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, attempted  to  do  a  thing  which  was  beyond  its  imme- 
diate strength,  and  its  machinery  consequently  creaked 
and  here  and  there  broke  down.  The  needs  were  colossal 
and  argent,  and  there  was  no  time  to  give  every  detail  the 
attention  it  deserved.  A  huge  army  of  workers  had  to  be 
mobilized  at   once.    Volunteer!   were  called   for  from  all    parts 

of  die  country.  These  volunteers  were  examined  with  care, 

but,  an  occasional  man  slipt,  thru  who  might  better  have 
stayed    at    borne.    Millions    of    money    were    handled,    and    a 

little  of  it  was  stolen,  but.  the  amount  stolen  is  so  small  that 
it,  is  negligible.  No  stupendous  piece  of  vvork  can  be  accom- 
pli ihed    m    a    world    like    this    without    many    a    blunder.    The 
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which    tin-    Y,    M.   ('.    A.   put   its   hand.    A   small   task   ran    be 

id. in  wah  an  ease  and  perfection  thai  arc  not  attainable  In 
thi  performance  of  a  task  io  gigantic  thai  II  taxea  to  the 
utmost  all  the  human  p 

The  cardinal  blunder  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  made  when 

it  took  up  the  work  of  running  canteens.     Thii  was  a  busi- 

proposition  for  which  its  workers  had  not  hern  trained, 

No  wonder  thai  the  work  In  numerou    Instances  was  botched 

and  mismanaged.  If  the  Y.  u.  c.  a.  had  been  content  to 

devote   itseli    exclusively   tO  the   work   for   which   it  exists,    il 
rd    would    have    fewer    blots    Upon    it   than    it   has   today. 

if  it  had  attempted  to  do  less,  it  would  have  accompli  ihed 


*     M    '      x    workers  have   been  killed  by  shell  Are      more.  The  charge  thai  the  Y.  u.  c   a.  made  money  out  of 

while    00    duty,    and     thai     twenty   nine    have    heen  ..     ely        its    canteens    is,    in    the    judgment    of    eXDOrl       appointed    to 

investigate   the    matter,   "absolutely    without    foundation." 

But  after  one  admits  numerous  blunders  and  failures,  it  still 
remains  true  that  no  Other  religious  organization  has  ever, 
within  the  same  length  of  time  and  with  equal  efficiency, 
pert'.. rmed   a    task  so  colossal  as   that    which  the  Y.  M.  C.   A. 

tchieved  within  the  last  four  yeai 
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or  wounded,  and   that   thirty-one  have  died   in  the 

'rum    exposure    and    overwork,    is    proof    that    Y.    M. 

\     WOrkerS    have    nOl    heen    coward-    ■  >,     shirks.    When    the 

Salvation  Army  IS  extolled  at  the  expense  of  the   Y.  M.  ('.  A. 

a  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  former  was 
on  an  exceedingly  small  ompared  with  the  work  to 
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THE   NEW    MAP   OF   GERMANY 

"Now  that  the  Hohenzollerns  hare  been  deposed  n>i<l  the  power  of  Prussia  reduced  it  is  eeeeoted  that  the  German  Empire  inll  />• 

Ufj   into  a    number  of  autonomous  states   united   into   a   federal  system  something  like  the  tinted  States  ol    [mcriea.   l>ne  ot  the  Several 
proposed  schemes  of  reorganization   is  given  above.  The  Poles  claim  Posen  and  part  of  West  Prussia  including  Damnm.  The  nones 

ilaim   northern   Schlesirio.   The   French   claim     llsace-Lorraine  and  desire  lontrol  of  the  irhole   Wester*   tide  of  the   Rhine     ft  0«mp9U» 
for  these  suhtrin  tio-ns  Qermdny  mm/  i/nin   whatever  is  left  of  Austria-Hungary  after  the  Poles,   l':eeho  Slovaks,    Rumanians,  Jtteoshics 

and  Italians  have  taken  what   they   icant 


The  League  ^ne  President  is  making1 
of  Nations  {he  Promotion  of  the 
League  of  Nations  his 
chief  concern,  intent  upon  having  the 
essential  principles  agreed  upon  before 
he  returns  to  this  country.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  powers  are  like- 
wise desirous  of  expediting  the  scheme, 
recognizing  it  to  be  a  prerequisite  of 
a  satisfactory  peace.  A  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  League  of  Nations  was 
held  on  February  3  at  the  apartments 
of  Colonel  House,  at  which  there  were 
present,  for  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Colonel  House  and  Mr. 
Miller,  a  technical  expert;  for  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General 
Smuts;  for  France,  Leon  Bourgeois 
and  Ferdinand  Larnaude;  for  Italy, 
Premier  Orlando;  for  Japan,  Baron 
Chinda;  and  delegates  from  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Brazil,  Portugal  and  China. 

The  tentative  plan  as  discussed  and 
as  favorably  regarded  by  the  delegates 
provided  that  a  league  of  nations  should 
be  formed,  pledged  to  seek  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  all  disputes  by  one  of  three 
means:  Direct  negotiations,  arbitra- 
tion, or  reference  to  the  international 
tribunal  at  The  Hague.  It  should  be  op- 
tional with  nations  to  choose  any  of 
these  methods.  But  any  nation  refusing 
them  all  and  threatening  to  resort  to 
force  should  be  placed  under  compul- 
n  by  the  entire  league.  Each  member 
•A  the  league  should  have  the  option 
of  using  or  not  using  force,  but  ail 
old  be  bound  to  exert  economic  pres- 
sure upon  the  recalcitrant  state.  Land 
and  naval  armaments  were  to  be  re- 
duced, and  the  use  of  submarines  was 
to  be  prohibited.  Meetings  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  league  were. to  he  held 
at  an  appointed  place  at  stated  times, 
and  there  was  to  be  a  permanent  si 
retariat  always  on  duty  to  facilitate 
communication  among  the  powers. 

At    the    meeting    of    the    commission 

appointed    by    the    Peace    Congress    to 

i  r  this  subject,  on    February  4, 

principal    plans    for   organization 
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Harding  in  Rrookiyn  Daily  Eagle 

BREAKING  THRU  THE  CLOUDS 

provided  for  a  similar  legislative  de- 
partment, but  made  the  executive  con- 
sist solely  of  two  representatives  of 
each  of  the  five  great  powers,  save  as 
others  from  the  smaller  powers  might 
be  specially  called  in  when  interests  of 
those  powers  were  under  consideration. 
The  scheme  of  arbitrators  was  elimi- 
nated, and  in  its  place  was  put  an  ex- 
executive  council  of  the  great  powers 
which  should  judge  all  international 
issues. 


The  President's 
Paris  Address 


President  Wilson 
made  another  nota- 
ble address  in  Paris 
on  February  3,  in  the  hall  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  his  audience  including 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
presidents  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the   two   chambers  of   Parliament.   The 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

January     ■'><)     Supreme     Council     ac 
cept*  President's  plan  for  dispo 
of  former  German  colonies  and  other 
conquered  landi 

January  Si  Supreme  Council  settles 
Polish-Czecho-Slovak  disputi  Allies 
driven  back  l>y  Bolshevik  army  in 
Northern    Russia. 
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President  spoke  from  the  tribune,  being 
the  first  foreigner  to  do  so  in  many 
years,  and  all  his  hearers,  including 
Messrs.  Poincare  and  Clemenceau,  in- 
sisted upon  paying  him  the  honor  of 
standing  during  his  address.  That  por- 
tion of  the  President's  adress  relating 
most  directly  to  the  state  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  was  in  part  as  follows : 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  that  east 
of  you  in  Europe  the  future  is  full  of  ques- 
tion. Beyond  the  Rhine,  across  Germany, 
across  Poland,  across  Russia,  across  Asia, 
there  are  questions,  unanswered,  and  they 
must  be  for  the  present  unanswerable. 

France  still  stands  at  the  frontier. 
France  still  stands  in  the  presence  of  those 
threatening  and  unanswered  questions — 
threatening  because  unanswered ;  stands 
waiting  for  the  solution  of  matters  which 
touch  her  directly  and  intimately  and  con- 
stantly, and  if  she  must  stand  alone  what 
must  she  do?  She  must  put  upon  her  peo- 
ple a  constant  burden  of  taxation.  She 
must  undergo  sacrifice  that  may  become 
intolerable. 

And  not  only  she  but  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  must  do  the  like.  They  must  be 
ready  for  any  terrible  incident  of  injus- 
tice.    .     .     . 

It  is  for  that  reason,  I  take  it.  that  I 
find  such  an  intelligent  enthusiasm  in 
France  for  the  society  of  nations — France 
with  her  keen  vision.  France  with  her 
prophetic  vision. 

It  seems  to  be  not  only  the  need  of 
France,  but  the  need  of  mankind.  And 
France  sees  the  sacrifices  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  the  society 
of  nations  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
constant  dread  of  another  catastrophe  fall- 
ing on  the  fair  cities  and  areas  of 
France.      .     .     . 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  about  to 
consummate  a  brotherhood  which  will  make 
it  unnecessary  in  the  future  to  maintain 
those  crushing  armaments  which  make  the 
peoples  sutler  almost  as  much  in  peace  as 
they  suffered  in  war. 

"Freedom  of       The    American    delega- 

..     c       „  tion  to  the   Peace  (.on- 

the  Seas  , 

gress    was    reported    on 

February  1  to  have  formulated  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  practical  meaning 
of  "freedom  of  the  r.eas"  as  called  for 
in  the  President's  prescription  of  terms 
of  peace.  The  chief  points  were:  That 
no  nation  should  have  a  fleet  so  large  as 
to  be  able  alone  to  control  the  seas;  that 
sea  rules  made  in  peace  should  not  be 
changed  during  war;  that  every  nation, 
belligerent  or  neutral,  should  be  ac- 
countable to  the  League  of  Nations  for 
its  observance  of  sea  rules;  that  "con- 
traband Of  war"  should  be  defined  in 
tunc  of  peace,  and  that  tlO  neutral 
OUld  ship  contraband  to  a  belligerent 
or  try  to  evade  a  blockade;  and  that 
the    Use    Of    submarines    should    be    pro 

hibited,  01  greatly  restricted. 
The  first,  of  these  principle  wa  re 
rded  by  many  .as  likely  to  meet  with 
opposition  in  Great  Britain,  which  is 
the  only  power  whose  fleet  approxi- 
mates the  forbidden  degree  of  strength, 
in  thai  connect  lor  11  irved  that 
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HANDLE   IT  WITH  GLOVES 

great  increase  of  our  navy,  unless  the 
powers  should  agree  to  the  formation 
of  a  League  of  Nations  making  great 
armaments  unecessary,  in  which  latter 
case  the  increase  was  to  be  indefinitely 
suspended.  The  fourth  principle,  relat- 
ing to  contraband  of  war,  if  adopted 
would  prevent  the  shipping  of  muni- 
tions of  war  from  a  neutral  to  a  bel- 
ligerent country,  a  trade  which  the 
United  States  in  common  with  other 
nations  has  always  insisted  upon  the 
right  to  practise,  and  which  we  did 
practise  to  an  enormous  extent  during 
the  present  war.  This,  it  was  feared, 
might  meet  with  much  opposition  in 
this  country. 

Heads  of  Two     Robert      Lansing,      the 

r^^r^icc-^^  American  Secretary  of 
Commissions      0,  r,  , 

State,  was  on  February 

3  elected  president  on  the  Commission  on 
Responsibility  for  the  War.  Andre  Tar- 
dieu,  the  French  member,  in  nominat- 
ing Mr.  Lansing,  said  that  before  es- 
tablishing a  peace  of  justice  it  was 
necessary  to  impose  penalties  upon  the 
authors  of  aggressions  which  had 
brought  death  to  millions.  The  work  of 
the  Commission  would  be  first  to  es- 
tablish the  guilt  of  those  responsible 
for  violation  of  treaties  and  of  inter- 
national law,  and  second  to  fix  the  pen- 
alties which  were  to  be  imposed. 

Louis  Klotz,  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Commission  on  Reparation,  and  accept- 
ed the  place  in  the  shortest  speech  yet 
recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress.  "I  thank  you,"  he  said.  "Let 
us  get  to  work  for  justice.  That  is  our 
program." 

Fighting  in       Cm  January   30   and   31 
Russia  *ne    Bolsheviki    attacked 

the  American  and  Allied 
forces  in  Northern  Russia  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  at  one  point  as 
much  as  forty  miles.  Gas  shells  of  Ger- 
man make  were  used  by  them.  These 
operations  were  followed  on  February 
1  by  the  proposal,  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  that  all  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  immediately  from 
Russia. 

The  Bolsheviki  on  January  31  cap- 
tured Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  capital,  and 


cut   all    railroad   commi  en    with 

that    placi     at  I.  1  he    Ukrainian 

Government  fla  I  to  Winni     i   I  our  d 
latex  tin-   i  krainiana  wei >     laid   t"   be 
preparing   i"   attack    Rumania,   where 
troopa   were  being  mobilized  to  repel 
them. 

patches  on  February  3  announced 
■  former  loldiera  of  the  Russian 
a i  my  had  organized  a  n  /oil  In  Petro 
grad,  and  that  in  consequence  that  city 
had  been  bombarded  from  tin-  fortress 
oi  Kronstadt  with  much  loss  of  life. 

The  Central  Soviet  of  Moscow  On 
I  .  bruary  I  ordered  the  military  mo- 
bilization of  all  men  between  the  ages 
oi  twenty-nine  and  forty  five,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  the  order  would  be 
extended  thruout  Russia  by  the  Bol- 
shevik  government. 

Meantime  reports  from  the  Provi- 
sional Government  at  Omsk  tell  thai 
older  prevails  in  all  that  part  of  Sibe- 
ria, that  customs  and  excise  receipts 
are  increasing  rapidly,  and  that  the 
Government  is  able  to  collect  taxes  on 
real  estate.  These  are  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  efficiency  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Government  at  Omsk. 

Will  Not  Meet  While  the  various 
Bolsheviki  governments  of  Rus- 
sia  and  Siberia  have 
delayed  formal  answers  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Peace  Congress  to  send 
representatives  to  a  conference  on 
Princes'  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
it  has  been  made  plain  by  their  agents 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere  that  the  three 
which  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Allies  will  not  enter  any  conference 
with  the  Bolsheviki.  Admiral  Kolchak, 
the  head  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Omsk,  on  January  30  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  there  could 
be  no  thought  of  an  armistice  with  the 
Bolsheviki.  "It  is  possible  to  reach  an 


accord  with  tha  various  proviaional 
governments,"  he  said,  "but  with  brig 

amis  never."  Nicholas  Tschaikovsky, 
the  mi>i. mi  revolutionist  and  Presi- 
dent c,r  tha  Northern  Russian  Govern 

in.  nt    at    Archangel,    declared    on    Keb- 

.iy  2  that  the  invitation  to  Princes' 

inds    was    not    only    impractical    but 

humiliating.  "There  is,"  lie  said,  "only 

.me  answer  to  tbe  I  iolsheviki,  and  it  is: 
'Hands  oil'  the  state!  Abdicate  power 
and  consent  to  the  conditions  which 
will  allow  Free  Russia  to  elect  its  own 
Constituent  Assembly.'"  The  Govern- 
ment of  Georgia,  in  the  Caucasus,  on 
February  8  announced  that  it  would 
not  participate  in  the  proposed  confer- 
ence, because  it  bad  declared  its  inde- 
pendence of  Russia  and  was  therefore 
no  longer  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  in 
a  wireless  msesage  to  the  Entente  Gov- 
ernments sent  out  from  Moscow  by  M. 
Tchicherin,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
announcing  that  it  is  willing  to  begin 
conversations  with  the  Entente  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  military  activities, 
declares  it  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
financial  obligations  regarding  the  cred- 
itors of  Russia  of  Entente  nationality. 
Moreover,  it  offers  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  interest  on  its  debts  by 
means  of  raw  materials  and  to  place 
concessions  in  mines,  forests,  etc.,  at 
the  disposal  of  citizens  of  the  Entente, 
provided 

the  social  and  economic  order  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  not  affected  by  internal  dis- 
orders connected  with  these  concessions. 


The  German 
Colonies 


The  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Peace  Congress 
devoted  January  30 
and  31  largely  to  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  former  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  Germany  and  of  the  parts 
of  the  Turkish  and  Austro-Hungarian 
empires  which  had  been  conquered  and 


Amci  iluii  tied  Cruno,  Vvpyt  tuht  1'ttst  Kinatiai tnu 

SIX   THOUSAND   MILES  FROM   MICHU:\N 
This   American   outpost    guard   on    duty    with    the    A.    E.    V.    on    the    A  i  vhangel    front    L-.   |M   of    the 
many    Michigan    boys   sent    to    light   the    Holshoviki    in    northern    Russia     The    American    tONM    >N 
a  battle  on   the   Vaga   River  on   February   G   and   took    many    EfobhtvUtl   prlso 
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Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  laid  claim. 
These  claims  were  based  not  upon  the 
incident  of  conquest,  but  upon  the  fact 
of  population.  The  sentiment  of  the 
Council  was  that  these  territories 
should  be  disposed  of  not  at  the  de- 
mand of  any  single  power  but  through 
the  judgment  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  under  its  authority.  This  rule 
did  not,  however,  apply  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which  it  was  agreed  must  be 
restored  to  France  without  demur  or 
debate. 


@  fiese  llLwelt'luny 


OWNER  OF  THE   FIRST  AIR   FLEET 


Roy   U.    Conger   has   just   bought    from   the   Canadian    Government    $10,000,000    worth    of    aeroplanes 

and   aeroplane   equipment,    with    which    he   intends    to   establish    a   commercial   air   route    in    Canada, 

carrying   express    and    possibly    mail    for  the   Canadian    Government 


occupied  by  the  Allied  powers,  and  by 
February  1  practical  agreement  was 
attained.  President  Wilson  resolutely 
opposed  the  immediate  annexation  of 
the  territories  in  question  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  insisted  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  territories  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  colonies 
should  not  be  restored  to  Germany, 
and  it  was  recognized  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  were  unprepared  for  an 
independent  status.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  that  they  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  governments  most  inter- 
ested, not  as  military  conquerors  tak- 
ing the  spoils  of  war,  but  as  manda- 
tories of  the  League  of  Nations  taking 
over  a  tru.st  for  humanity.  The  first 
proposal  was  that  the  territories  should 
thus  be  assigned  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  their  fur- 
ther disposition  should  be  reconsid- 
ered. Later  it  was  agreed  that  the  as- 

inlimited,  subject 
reports   to   the    League   at 
stated  tinv  the  man  nor  in  which 

the  coloni'  ing  administered, 

let  this  arrangement   it.   was  un- 
derstood   that    Pram  Id    rec< 
the  Kai                and  Togoland  in  Central 
and    V»              Africa.   German    South- 

'.  fri'-a    and    I  Africa 

ild    be  ed    to   the    Union    of 

ith    Africa.    German    New   Gninea, 
mo*  and  other  islands  would  be 
signed  to  Australia  and  Zealand. 

nor    islands    In    the    Pacific 
dd     be     divided      between     Great. 

d  Japan.  The  former  German 

h'.hlir,;  '  MTOtlld    be    r<-  tored   to 

porta  nt,    y/oulo1     l,e    the 

noi  Turk!  bp 

of  it  was 

pable  of  a  large  if  riot 
of   independent 

of 
i  ould  al   lea  it   for  a   time   be 


necessary.  France  had  long  cherished 
a  sentimental  and  historical  claim  upon 
Syria,  but  was  persuaded  to  waive  it, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  limited 
suzerainty  necessary  for  those  lands 
should  be  exercised  by  Great  Britain, 
over  The  Hedjaz,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Southern 
Persia.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to 
have  the  United  States  made  the  man- 
datory over  some  of  these  countries, 
particularly  Armenia,  but  this  was  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  it  being  held  that 
such  action  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Constitution. 

Other  territories,  the  sovereignty  of 
which  might  be  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  were  recognized  as  standing 
in  a  somewhat  different  category.  Such 
were  the  parts  of  Epirus  and  Asia 
Minor  claimed  by  Greece,  and  the  Dal- 
matian coast  and  islands,  to  which  both 


PI- 


From  Berlin 
to  Weimar 


The  center  of  German 
interest  shifts  from  Ber- 
lin to  Weimar.  The  lat- 
ter city  was  chosen,  despite  the  in- 
sistent demands  of  the  former,  as  the 
scene  of  the  meetings  of  the  German 
National  Assembly,  or  Constituent 
Convention,  which  were  appointed  to 
begin  on  February  6.  This  choice 
gave  great  affront  to  the  two  ex- 
treme classes:  To  the  Junkers  and  Pan- 
Germans,  who  wanted  the  Assembly  at 
Berlin,  the  former  seat  of  imperial  au- 
tocracy; and  to  the  Spartacans  and 
Bolsheviki,  who  also  wanted  it  at  Ber- 
lin, where  it  might  be  influenced  by  the 
mob.  It  was  reported  on  February  2 
that  the  Spartacans  and  other  Reds 
were  preparing  to  move  upon  Weimar 
in  a  great  multitude,  to  prevent  by 
force  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and 
perhaps  to  compel  the  disbanding  of 
that  body  altogether,  as  the  Bolsheviki 
dispersed  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
Russia.  In  consequence  the  Government 
sent  troops  for  the  protection  of  Wei- 
mar and  permitted  nobody  to  enter  that 
city  without  a  pass  or  some  proof  of 
legitimate  business. 

The  choice  of  Weimar  for  the  scene 
of  the  Assembly  is  regarded  as  most 
auspicious,  since  it  surrounds  the  meet- 
ings with  memorials  and  at  least  senti- 
mental influences  of  the  great  men  of 
Germany— of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
Lessing,  Richter,  Liszt  and  others  who 
made  the  name  of  Germany  as  great  in 
the  arts  of  peace  as  it  has  since  be- 
come infamous  for  its  identification 
with  war. 
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turbancei   mi    the 
both   Russian 
taid    to   bt 
many  with  invasion, 

t.  .1  at  Bremen 
bruary  6,  w  the  Bpartac 

ivernment  rroo 
Workmen   at   Hamburg  made   demon- 
ktioni  in  .sympathy  with  their  com 
radei  in  Bremen. 

The  unoffleial  American  mission  to 
invi  the  condition  of  Germany 

for  the  Peace  Congress  arrived  at  Ber- 
lin on  January  SI,  headed  by  Captain 
W  alter  R.  (Iherardi,  formerly  American 
Naval  Attache  at  Berlin.  It  will  make 
a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  Staatsrat  of  Austria  (the  Ger- 
man duchies  of  Austria  proper)  on 
February  1  unanimously  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  union  of  those  prov- 
inces with  Germany. 

More  War       M"       Viviani,       formerly 

D       ,   ..  Prime     Minister     of 

Revelations       „  ,  .         ^ 

r  ranee,      has     made      it 

known  that  in  1914,  some  time  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  order  to 
avoid  danger  of  any  clash  between 
frontier  guards,  the  French  Govern- 
ment withdrew  its  forces  in  the  Briey 
Valley  a  considerably  greater  distance 
from  the  international  boundary,  leav- 
ing a  "safety  zone"  ten  kilometers  in 
width.  Both  the  political  and  military 
authorities  of  France  agreed  upon  this 
as  a  safeguard  of  peace. 

There  has  just  come  to  light  at  Con- 
stantinople a  secret  treaty  which  was 
negotiated  in  1914,  before  the  war, 
tho  not  actually  signed  until  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  giving  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  "Mitteleuropa" 
plans  of  Germany  at  that  time.  Under 
its  provisions  Russia  was  to  be  de- 
spoiled by  the  erection  of  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  state  of  Georgia  into  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty.  Turkey  was  to 
give  Georgia  military  assistance  in 
establishing  independence,  and  the 
costs  of  the  campaign  were  to  be  met 
by  Germany. 


Portuguese 
Revolution 


The  reactionary  revolu- 
tion in  Portugal  was  re- 
ported on  February  2  to 
be  so  successful  that  a  "National"  or 
monarchical  Cabinet  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  army  amid  much  popular  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  the  arrival  of  King 
Manoel  to  resume  his  throne  was 
eagerly  awaited.  The  very  next  day  the 
Royalists  were  reported  to  have  been 
badly  beaten  and  to  be  retreating,  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
for  the  expulsion  and  exclusion  of  all 
Royalist  members. 


le 
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decided  the  dJ  pute,  md  that  me  mi  nm 
the  territory  in  question  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Allies  To  thl  ai  range- 
men!  both  parties  assented. 


SORRY  TO    i  ROUBLE   \  OU,   BUT 


Poles  and 
Czecho-Slovaks 


The  somewhat  acii 
monious  dispute  be- 
tween the  Poles  and 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  over  the  possession 
of  the  valuable  Teschen  coal  fields  and 
other  territory  was  brought  before  the 
Peace  Congress  on  January  30.  The 
Poles  explained  that  they  merely  wished 
to  recover  territory  which  had  been 
theirs  before  the  partitions  of  1772  and 
1793,  including  the  city  and  province 
of  Posen  and  the  city  of  Thorn,  with 
free  access  to  the  sea  at  Danzig.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  also  explained  the  case 
from  their  point  of  view.  The  Supreme 
Council  then  advised  both  parties  that 
they  must  refrain  from  action,  in  the 
matter   until    the    Peace   Congress   had 


PrcM  Illustrating 

HEAD     OF    THE     AMERICAN     RED     CROSS 

WAR    COUNCIL 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Henry  P.  Davison  as  chief  of  the  War 
Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Far- 
rand  has  just  returned  from  France,  when  he 
waB  given  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  service-, 
as  head  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis   in    France 


The  British       's'"1  ation  bai  be<  n 

M_    ,         „      caused  by  the  promulga 

hmbargo  ..  ,        , , 

b  tion    "i    orders    by   the 

British  government  for  certain  restric- 
tions of  the  imporl  trade  which  iom< 

-nned  would  exclude  American  good 

from  the  British  markets,  it  was  ex 
plained  on  February  1  that  only  meai 
arable    restriction    and    not   exclusion 

was  intended.  The  goodfl  in  <|iiesliun 
are     of     tWO    cla     6        I  Dfl  pollutions     of 

food  and  caw  materials  will  be  restrict- 
ed, Or  Subjected  tO  license,  because  of 
the  worldwide  scarcity  of  them;  an  ar- 
rangement  which  is  to  go  into  effed 
on  July  1.  The  other  class,  comprising 
a  great  variety  of  manufactured  goods, 
will  also  be  subjected  to  a  license  sys- 
tem as  a  much  needed  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  British  manufacturers,  cor- 
ponding  somewhat  with  the  Ameri- 
can  protective  tariff.  Boots  and  shoes 
form  a  special  class,  the  importation 
of  which  is  prohibited.  This  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extraordinary  situation  in 
Great  Britain  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ment's having  taken  over  that  entire 
trade  during  the  war.  It  is  explained 
that  all  these  measures  are  merely  tem- 
porary. 

It  was  indicated  on  February  5  that 
similar  action  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
French  Government,  for  similar  rea- 
sons. 

The  Strikes  in       Strikes,    often    accom- 

Great  Britain       Panfied      fth     ™tinS' 
continue  to  prevail  and 

to  increase  thruout  the  United  King- 
dom, and  appear  more  and  more  to  be 
inspired  by  the  principles  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  or  the  German  Sparta- 
cans.  On  February  3  a  sudden  strike 
of  all  employees  on  the  underground 
railways  paralyzed  local  traffic  in  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs. 

Labor  at  Paris      Samuel  Gompers,  Pres- 

,    .  tj  ident    of    the     Amert- 

and  at  Berne  _,    ,       , .  „  T 

can  Federation  of  La- 
bor, was  on  February  1  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress' Commission  on  International 
Legislation  on  Labor.  Messrs.  Fontaine, 
of  France,  and  Butler,  of  England, 
were  chosen  general  secretaries. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  In- 
terallied Trades  Union  Conference  at 
Paris,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gompers, 
decided  to  join  the  Belgian  delegates 
in  refusing  to  recognize  in  any  way  the 
International  Labor  and  Socialist  Con- 
ference at  Berne,  Switzerland.  This  ac 
tion  was  taken  by  the  Belgians,  and 
also  by  the  Americans,  for  the  reason 
that  German  delegates  are  participat 
ing  equally  with  others  in  the  Berne 
conference. 

The  British   delegates   all   left  Pans 
for  Berne   on  January    .*!  I ,   apparently 
being    ready    to    meet    and    fratem 
with  the  Germans.   The  French   Social 
ist   deputies,    forty  !i\e    in    number,    on 
February    l    voted   that    French   dele 

gates  should  go  to  Berne  on  three  con 
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ditions:  That  Bolshevism  be  denounced 
and  renounced  by  the  Conference;  that 
two  of  the  German  Socialists  be  tried 
and  expelled;  and  that  no  Socialists  be 
admitted  to  future  Congresses  unless 
they  accept  democracy  as  the  proper 
form  of  government. 

The  Berne  Conference  opened  on 
February  1,  and  was  quickly  made  the 
scene  of  violent  rhetorical  clashes  be- 
tween the  French  and  German  dele- 
gates. Eighty  delegates,  representing 
twenty-one  countries,  were  present. 

Striking  While        The    sPirit    of    labor 

+u~  t-~„  To  u«»  unrest  centered  in 
the  Iron  Is  Hot       .,        .,     , .,       .     , 

the    textile    industry 

last  week  and  particularly  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  and  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  nearly  50,000  workers  in 
silk  and  woolen  mills  went  on  strike. 
At  Paterson  the  keynote  of  the  dispute 
was  the  workers'  demand  for  shorter 
hours;  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
unions  insisting  on  a  forty-seven  hour 
week,  the  I.  W.  W.  demanding  forty- 
four,  with  a  Saturday  half  holiday. 
Two  of  the  mills  granted  the  forty- 
seven  hour  week  at  once,  but  most  of 
the  manufacturers  would  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  offer  to  submit  the  whole 
dispute  to  the  War  Labor  Board. 

At  Lawrence,  where  the  woolen 
mills  predominate,  the  strikers  made 
their  slogan  "54 — 48,"  demanding 
fifty-four  hours'  pay  for  forty-eight 
hours'  work,  which  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  12%  per  cent  over  the  pres- 
ent wages.  The  American  Woolen 
Company,  which  controls  four  mills  at 
Lawrence,  led  the  way  in  meeting  the 
strikers'  demands  by  granting  a  forty- 
eight  hour  week,  but  refused  to  con- 
tinue wages  on  the  basis  of  a  fifty-four 
hour  week. 

The  company  explained  its  attitude 
with  this  statement  to  the  workers: 

We  {!■!■]  that  a  farther  advance  in  wages 
i    request    would    naturally    in- 
cur ri.sk  of  meeting  successfully  the 
competition     from     foreign     manufacturers 
and  might  result  in  idleness  for  our  mills 
and  consequently  unemployment  for  you. 

You   will   remember   that  since  January 
1.   1916,   your   wage*    have   been   advanced 
S7  per  cent,  while  the  cosl  of  living  from 
July,  1914,  has  advanced  in  Industrial  com 
mnniti)  <"<i  by  the  National  fnd 

trial  Conference  Board,  not  over  70  per 
cent,  and  the  tendency  in  1 1  ■  *  -  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  now  downward. 

i  ml  with  tiif  beat  In- 
terests of  our  em  pi  ii   mind, 
•ill  not  increa  •■  the  rate  of  wages,  bul 
will               ■  i    is   ho                          i  -    • 

k,  and   ihould   future  busim  it 

advisable  for  an  to  run  our  mill  ban 

i    v.<-<k.   we  will   pay  you  time 
!in<l  one  half  for  overtime, 

of  the  Lawrence  mills  voted  to 
the    American    Woolen    Com- 
pnny'a  proposal,   but.  the  other  thi 
:  it  sod  continued  to  strike, 
In    (•  ;iil    River,    Ha    achusetts;    Do 
Hamp  hire ;      Pawtucl 

Bedford,    Massa- 
.'i  Adams, 
and  mpton, 

met.   the    threat 
r,-ii    strike    of    the    United 
of  a  m<  r  [ca  by  scced 
thsir  demand  for  a  i  s/ht 

.o   announced 
i    70  ]>■  of 


Piess  Illustrating 

PIONEER  OF  PROHIBITION 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  presented  this  sil- 
ver loving  cup  by  the  National  Dry  Federation 
in  recognition  of  his  services  for  nation-wide 
prohibition  and  to  celebrate  the  ratification  of 
the    Federal   prohibition    amendment 

the  textile  manufacturers  in  the  North 
had  conceded  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  hotel  waiters'  strike,  begun  in 
New  York  early  in  December,  has 
proved  a  failure  and  the  strikers  have 
announced  their  willingness  to  go  back 
to  work  on  the  old  terms.  The  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  hotels,  forced  to  employ  women 
in  the  strike  emergency,  have  found 
them  more  satisfactory  than  the  men. 

Forty-four      Connecticut    broke    the 

.-  even  tenor  of  prohibition 

to  Une  ,  „    , 

progress  by  a  vote  ot  the 

state  senate  on  February  4  refusing 
to  ratify  the  Federal  amendment.  The 
decision  of  the  Nutmeg  State,  of 
course,  does  not  affect  the  actual  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  the  ratification  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  in  view  of  the 
ct  that  Connecticut  is  the  first  state 


to  break  the  continuously  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, built  up  by  its  successive  ratifica- 
tion by  forty-four  states.  Connecticut 
seems  to  have  a  reputation  to  main- 
tain in  the  matter  of  refusing  to  ratify 
amendments.  It  went  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  first  twelve  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  and  also  the  six- 
teenth, which  relates  to  the  income  tax. 

Shall  We  Bar       A     four-year    ban     on 


Immigration? 


immigration     into    the 


<  ■ 

ikauv.   BOYII" 
Labor    iin<i    Capital    '•  I  thai    rod    of 

n.<it,i;iry   ii«    Unci*   lam    than   oral    thi 

■  opt   '.r    i  •  ,.i  ii  itmanl    to   pi  k<  i     pro  ipai  ii  . 


United  States  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  Im- 
migration in  a  bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress on  January  30  after  extended 
hearings,  at  which  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted to  show  that  unless  some  such 
restrictive  measures  were  adopted  a 
heavy  influx  of  immigration  would  im- 
mediately follow  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty.  One  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments advanced  was  that  of  Representa- 
tive Royal  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
who  served  with  the  American  army 
overseas.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the 
Germans  particularly  were  looking  to 
America  as  an  escape  from  their  own 
war  burdens. 

I  have  talked  with  many  German  prison- 
ers and  found  them  practically  united  in  a 
purpose  to  come  to  America  as  soon  as  the 
war  ended.  They  believe  they  will  be  re- 
ceived here  with  open  arms  and  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  land  of  wealth  and  promise. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  made  the  point  that 
immigration,  even  if  it  brought  us  de- 
sirable citizens,  would  hamper  seriously 
the  employment  readjustment  we  are 
facing  now. 

American  labor  has  a  right  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation,  which  it  cannot  do  if 
there  is  a  tremendous  influx  of  low-priced, 
impoverished  foreign  labor. 

The  bill  as  it  was  introduced  makes 
provision  for  numerous  exceptions  to 
the  immigration  bar.  Permission  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  is  given,  for  in- 
stance, to  aliens  lawfully  resident  here; 
to  government  officials,  their  families, 
attendants,  servants,  lawyers  and  em- 
ployees; ministers  or  religious  teachers, 
missionaries,  teachers,  students,  au- 
thors, chemists  and  engineers,  profes- 
sional artists,  physicians  and  travelers 
for  pleasure,  business  or  curiosity,  ot- 
to their  legal  wives  or  their  children  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age. 

Exception  is  also  made  in  behalf  of 
persons  seeking  refuge  from  religious 
persecution;  parents  or  grandparents 
of  any  alien  admissible  under  the  bill 
or  heretofore  or  hereafter  legally  ad- 
mitted, or  his  unmarried  or  widowed 
daughter,  or  son  not  over  eighteen  years 
Of  age,  and  aliens  who  were  drafted 
or  who  volunteered  for  service  with  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
our  allies. 

Opposition    to    the    immigration    bill 
already  been   rather  generally  ex 
pie  ,i    in   Congress.   A   minority   report 
of  the  House  committee,  died  by  Repn 
tentative    liaac   Siege!   of    New    York, 
called  attention   to  the  high   record  of 

'ice  in  the  United  Stale:  army   made 
by    recent,    imm  ir;ra  n  I  |    to    bhifl    count  ry 

and  urged  thai   the  bill  to  bar  imml 

ion 

does  not  hIiukI  for  those  Ideals  for  which  w« 
Filtered  the  war    1 1  prai  i  n  .illy  says  to  the 
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February,  15,  L919 


frex  t 

AMERICA'S    PEACE   HEADQUARTERS 

The    II    i.l    Crillon,    facing    upon    the    Place    dfl    l<  dfl    In    Paris,    was    requisitioned   to   serve    as    office    building    and    living    <iuurters    of    President 

Wiiun's   stalf   and   the    Umu-d    Stall's   delegates    to   the    Peace   Conference 


164,182  men  who  waived  their  right  to  «« 
emption  on  the  « '"* ►  i» *> < '  that  they  were 
aliens,  that  they  were  tit  t<>  go  Into  battle 
for  America,  and  even  die  for  it.  but  that 
they  were  Dot  inspired  by  hive  for  our  In- 
stitutions, and  that,  therefore,  the  doora  of 
our  country  are  to  be  cloned  to  their  young- 
er brothers  and  next  of  kiu. 


Cut  Rates 
on  Shipping 


Reductions  of  rates  on 
freight  carried  by  Amer- 
ican vessels  to  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far 
East  have  been  announced  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  to  meet 
similar  cuts  in  shipping  rates  previ- 
ously announced  by  British  lines. 
These  reductions  amounted  to  42  or 
43  per  cent,  making  the  total  reduc- 
tion in  British  shipping  rates  of  pre- 
armistice  days  from  60  to  66  per  cent. 
Rates  on  shipping  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  have  been 
similarly  lowered  by  both  countries. 


President  Wilson 
on  the  Navy 


A  message  from 
President  Wilson 
influenced  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  last 
week  to  report  favorably  the  bill  urged 
by    Secretary    Daniels    to    appropriate 


1600,000,000  far  a  three  year  naval 
building  program.  Just  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  message  has  been  kept 
secret,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  House  commit- 
tee from  opposition  to  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

The  provisions  asked  for  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  are  retained  intact;  au- 
thorization is  given  for  the  construc- 
tion prior  to  July  1,  1922,  of  ten 
first-class  battleships,  ten  scout  cruis- 
ers, and  additional  vessels  and  air- 
planes as  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  approved  by 
Congress.  The  House  committee  modi- 
fied the  bill  with  a  proviso  by  which 
the  program  may  be  suspended  if  a 
competent  instrumentality  for  interna- 
tional peace  is  set  up. 


The  President's 
Return 


It  is  expected  that 
President  Wilson  will 
sail  for  home  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  by  which  time  he  hopes  that 
sufficient  progress  will  have  been  made 
in  peacemaking  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
sent a  satisfactory  report  to  Congress; 
after    which    further    transactions    at 


Paris  will  be  reported  to  Congress  as 
they  occur. 

7t  wa?  intimated  on  February  1  that 
the  preliminary  terms  of  peace  would 
probably  be  presented  to  Germany  on 
February  17. 


Our  Soldiers 
Vindicated 


The  recent  reports  of 
numerous  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  said  to 
have  been  committed  in  Paris  and  else- 
where in  France  by  American  soldiers 
have  been  promptly  and  emphatically 
contradicted.  General  Pershing  himself 
has  denounced  them  as  baseless.  It  is 
explained  that  they  arose  chiefly  from 
two  sources.  One  was  the  practice  of 
Parisian  "Apaches"  in  getting  and 
wearing  American  uniforms  so  as  to 
pass  themselves  off  as  American  sol- 
diers. The  other  was  the  malicious 
propaganda  of  German  spies,  who  com- 
mitted offenses  in  a  way  which  would 
lead  to  their  being  charged  against 
Americans.  Careful  investigation  has 
reduced  the  number  of  murders  charged 
against  Americans  from  34  to  2,  and 
the  assaults  from  244  to  48. 


©  II  t«ii  i/i  Aawtpupm  Lmun 

THE    FIRST    SESSION    OF   THE    PEACE    CONFERENCE 
The   delegates   of  the   Allies   are   here   assembled    in   the    famous    council   chamber   at    the   Qua]   d'Orsay    in    Paris   to   begin    the   moat    momentous    pi 
negotiations   that  the  world  has  ever   known.   Under  the  clock    is  standing    Presldl  nt   Poincuro  of   France  delivering   the  address   oi   weicomfl     President 

Wilson    is    at    the    left    under    the    clock 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

OF  NATIONS 


BY    HAMILTON    HOLT 


The  editor  of  The  Independent  is  in  Paris  now  as 
as  delegate  of  the  Church  Peace  Union.  This  first 
Mr.  Holt  will  keep  The  Independent  readers  in  close 

THE  dreams  of  poets,  prophets  and  philosophers 
have  at  last  come  true.  On  Saturday,  January 
25th,  in  the  beautiful  crimson  and  gold  confer- 
ence room  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  at  Paris  the 
League  of  Nations  was  born.  Except  for  the  few  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  who  squeezed  themselves 
into  the  ante-room  and  could  only  get  a  partial  view 
of  the  historic  assemblage  thru  the  heavily  curtained 
doors,  no  one  was  permitted  to  attend  the  plenary 
conference  because  the  room  in  which  it  sits  is  so 
small.  I  have  never  seen  such  an  array  of  world  re- 
nowned celebrities  as  were  assembled  together  in  that 
little  chamber. 

At  the  head  of  the  table,  directly  in  front  of 
the  statue  of  Peace  above  the  mantelpiece,  sat  the 
venerable  and  bushy  headed  Clemenceau,  Premier 
of  the  French  Republic  and  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  only  delegate  who  wore  kid  gloves  during 
the  proceedings.  On  his  right  was  President  Wil- 
son with  the  American  delegation.  On  his  left  was 
Premier  Lloyd  George  with  the  British  delegation. 
These  men,  editor,  professor  and  attorney,  are  the 
Big  Three  of  the  Conference  and  weigh  more  in  the 
balance  when  in  agreement  than  all  the  other  delegates 
combined. 

Clemenceau  and  Wilson  were  honored  with  golden 
thrones.  The  others  occupied  chairs  of  pink  satin 
and  ebony  arranged  along  the  tables.  Of  the  familiar 
faces  I  need  only  mention  three:  Premier  Venizelos 
of  Greece,  Europe's  foremost  democrat;  Field 
Marshal  Foch,  the  savior  of  civilization,  and  Arthur 
Balfour,  England's  statesman  philosopher.  Field  Mar- 
shal Foch  and  General  Bliss,  American  Military  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  were  the 
only  delegate!  in  military  uniform.  The  two  British 
envoys  from  India  wore  the  native  costume  of  pictur- 
ic  flowing  robes. 
President  Wilson's  opening  address  was  a  master- 
pfe  -  <,f  English  arid  statesmanship.  Tho  couched  in 
the  usual  diplomatic  urbanity  it  hit  direct  from  the 
l  Ffi  face  was  tense  with  earnestness  as  he 
ike,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  not  one  American 
present  who  was  not  thrilled  with  pride  in  his  conn 
try's  spokesman.  When  finally  after  a  graceful  perora- 
tion Mr.  Wilson  sat.  flown,  there  was  a  general  mur- 
mur of  approval  in  which  some  member:;  of  the  press 
ao    far   forgot   the   et.;r|ijet,  of   t.be    ';'<■;,  (Jon    ;,  ,    u>   start, 

applaa  c  The  Pre  ident't  ipeech  was  briefly  leconded 
by  Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Qreal    Britain  and   Pr< 

do  of  Italy,  both  of  whom   ipoke  with   more 

a]  ardor  than   Pre  idenl    Wil  mi    After  other 

ad  voiced  approval,  the  motion   WM  put  and 

./  adopted   by    th<    r<-j,r.  •■    of  id'' 

a«ROe  later]    nat.' 


vice-chairman   of   the   League    to   Enforce   Peace   and 

article  will  be  followed  by  successive  cables  in  which 

touch  with  the  developments  of  the  Peace  Conference 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  read: 

It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement 
which  the  associated  nations  are  now  met  to  establish  that 
a  League  of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international 
obligations  and  to  provide  safeguards  against  war.  This 
league  should  be  created  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  promote  its  objects. 

The  members  of  the  league  should  meet  periodically  in 
international  conference  and  should  have  a  permanent 
organization  and  secretaries  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  league  in  the  intervals  between  the  conferences. 

The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  committee  repre- 
sentative of  the  associated  governments  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  constitution  and  the  function  of  the  league. 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  it,  the 
Peace  Conference  itself  is  the  germ  from  which  a  real 
United  Nations  will  eventually  develop.  Last  evening 
found  the  people  of  France,  England  and  Italy  enthusi- 
astic for  a  League  of  Nations,  but  the  officials  were  pa- 
thetically acquiescent.  Today  we  find  all  classes  united 
heart  and  soul  for  such  a  league.  From  all  I  can  learn, 
and  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  consult- 
ing those  of  highest  authority,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  we  shall  get  some  kind  of  court  to  settle  all  jus- 
ticiable disputes  and  a  council  of  consultation  to  in- 
vestigate and  make  recommendations  regarding  non- 
justiciable questions.  We  can  also  rest  assured  that 
the  powers  are  prepared  to  apply  the  necessary  sanc- 
tions by  means  of  moral,  economic  and  military  pres- 
sure to  prevent  any  nation  from  breaking  the  peace 
of  the  world  without  first  submitting  the  case  to  the 
international  court  or  tribunal.  Limitation  of  arma- 
ments in  some  form  also  seems  to  be  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. I  understand  that  one  of  the  great  powers  is 
ready  to  propose  the  creation  of  an  international  legis- 
lature for  the  development  of  international  law  and 
the  betterment  of  human  relations.  I  have  cause  to 
believe  that  this  most  admirable  plan  will  be  well  re- 
ceived. It  would  be  a  pity  if  there  were  opposition,  for 
such  an  international  legislature  or  conference  is  the 
best  way  to  secure  cooperative  international  develop- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  real  danger  that  the 
power  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  lodged  in  a 
small  group  of  men  mostly  from  the  five  great  na- 
tions and  responsible  only  to  presidents  and  premiers. 
This  will  of  course  make  the  League  of  Nations  a 
league  of  governments  rather  than  a  league  of  peo- 
ples. Bul  all  Europe  is  now  in  a  state  of  ferment  and 
the  people,  especially  the  returning  soldier:;,  are  in 
no  mood  for  halfway  measures.  The  delegate!  at  the 
Peace  Conference  well  know  that  unless  they  satisfy 
the  jir.f  demands  of  mankind  the  only  alternative  is 
Bolshevi  im.  They  will  surely  give  ns  a  League  bO  Kn 
force  Peace  and  if  lufflcient  pressure  i::  pm  upon 
them  they  may  rive  us  a  League  i<>  Insure  Progn 
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MA K INC  PEACE  ON  THE  ADRIATIC 

Horn  SIDES  01  THE  ITALIAN-JUGOSLA\ 
DISPUTE  AUTHORITATIVELY  PRESENTED 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  THE  JUGOSLAVS 


TIM.       I 
Kill 
"lis  like 
ui  omtnoui  ihad 
ow  the 

n     Of     the     l\i 

ture    (.  ui  i 

freedom     m     Kii 
<<>!>e         I  iu-       Ital- 
ian :SlstlIlH 

upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  secret 
treaty  of  London 
Concluded  with- 
out any  consent 
of  the  people  con- 
cerned, ceding  to 
Italy  the  prov- 
inces on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the 
Adriatic  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Jugo- 
slavs. The  Trea- 
ty of  London  did 
to  the  Jugoslavs 
the  greatest  in- 
justice, being  of 
that  very  kind 
which  was  de- 
nounced on  the 
ground  of  princi- 
ple by  President 
Wilson  as  a  trea- 
ty by  which  the 
peoples  were  bar- 
gained over  to 
foreign  sover- 
eignty like  so 
much  human  chat- 
tel. It  is  a  treaty 
savoring    of    the 

Middle  Ages,  as  it  is  setting  at  naught 
all  the  principles  of  self  determination 
of  nation  and  of  open  diplomacy  for 
which  the  United  States  of  America 
has  entered  the  war.  The  Jugoslavs  op- 
pose that  treaty  because  the  ceding  to 
Italy  of  those  territories  would  imperil 
their  national  freedom,  would  mutilate 
their  unity  and  hamper  their  economic 
development.  The  execution  of  that 
treaty  means  the  defeat  of  America  at 
the  green  table;  means  the  perpetua- 
tion of  those  causes  which  have  pro- 
voked the  present  crisis  in  Europe. 

On  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast,  the 
Italian  population  is  represented  only 
by  settlements  of  tradesmen  and  mer- 
chants grouped  in  towns  and  commer- 
cial ports  among  a  dense  Slav  popu- 
lation inhabiting  those  shores  since  the 
sixth  century  A.  D. 

Following  up  the  fallacious  and  dan- 
gerous theory  of  strong  strategic  fron- 
tiers, a  part  of  the  Italian  opinion  has 
formulated  a  vast  program  for  incor- 
porating in  Italy  nearly  all  the  Adri- 
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i;  .     \      R.  SAV-ICH 

Vo  <n,i  qualified  by  experience  and  temperament  to  present  the  claim 

,-  Jugoskn  i  than  Mr,  Savioh.    \  Serbian  journalist  and  member  of  parUa 
ment.  he  volunteered  for  military  service  when  the  Austrians  invaded  his  country 
and  he  participated  m  that  terrible  from  Belgrade  thru  Albania  to  tm 

idriatie  roast.  Hie  volume  on  "Smith  Eastern  Europe"  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on   the  Balkans  that  hare  appeared  in   English.  He   is   in   this  country  now 
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The  solid  black  line  includes  the  territory  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  southern  Slavs  and 
which  they  wish  to  bring  into  one  nation  of  Jugoslavia  (or  Yugoslavia) .  But  the  Ital- 
ians claim  the  right  to  annex  the  territory  to  the  left  of  the  broken  line  by  virtue  of  the 

secret  treaty  of  London,  1915 

atic    provinces    lying    on    the    opposite 
shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  propounding  such  views  the  Ital- 
ian Government  and  propagandists 
argue  as  follows: 

1.  The  Adriatic  is  an  Italian  sea  and 
Italy  must  possess  or  control  all  its 
coast. 

2.  Italy  possesses  historical  rights  to 
those  provinces,  as  some  of  them  be- 
longed for  a  time  to  Venice. 

3.  Italy  also  possesses  ethnographic 
claims,  as  a  large  Italian  population 
inhabits  these  provinces. 

4.  Italy,  for  reasons  of  military  ef- 
ficiency, must  have  a  strong  frontier 
against  her  new  Slavic  neighbor. 

5.  When  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
signed  it  was  the  fear  lest  Russia 
should  seize  the  Serbian  ports,  now  it 
is  argued  that  the  Austrians  might  use 
the  Croats  to  menace  the  security  of 
Italy,  therefore  Italy  must  occupy  those 
ports. 

The  first  contention  that  the  Adriatic 
is  an  Italian  sea  and  must  be  militarily 


controlled  by  It- 
aly, is  a  shallow 
piece  Of  reason- 
in.',  whose  kind 
is  produced  from 
time  to  time  in 
every  country  by 
the  heads  of  over- 
/.calous  patriots. 
In  such  a  way 
the  Germans  may 
fairly  pretend 
that  the  Baltic 
Sea  belongs  to 
them,  and  the 
occupation  of  the 
Great  and  Little 
Belt  would  be  a 
piece  of  justice. 
But  it  must  sound 
like  an  attempt 
upon  the  sacred 
rights  of  all  other 
nations  if  any 
single  nation 
among  them 
should  try  to  ap- 
propriate a  sea 
and  to  create  of 
it  a  monopoly  for 
her  selfish  inter- 
ests. 

With  regard  to 
the        historical 
right  of  Italy  to 
those      provinces, 
I  should  say  that 
there    is   scarcely 
any    province    in 
Europe  belonging 
to  any  nation  to 
which  another  na- 
tion would  not  have  some  historic  right. 
The  argument  of  historic  right  is  rather 
an  antiquated  one,  and  better  suits  the 
medieval  and  dynastic  Europe  with  her 
people  ruled  by  monarchs  whose  reigns 
are  based  upon  divine  right,  than  the 
modern  European  democracy  in  which 
rule  is  based  upon  popular  consent. 

In  the  Italy  of  later  days,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  commercialism  as 
an  entire  new  social  class  has  sprung 
up,  and  with  it  an  entire  new  public- 
opinion.  The  combination  of  military 
and  commercial  interests  in  Italy,  as 
was  the  case  with  Germany,  will  surely 
weave  the  web  of  Italian  destiny  and 
lead  to  most  dangerous  complications 
The  closer  study  of  the  Italian  claims 
on  the  Adriatic  will  convince  us  at 
once  that  those  claims,  tho  announced 
in  the  name  of  military  efficiency  and 
strategic  Frontiers,  are  calculated  bo 
serve  tho  interests  of  Italian  commor 
Cialism  and  to  secure  for  Italy  a  prac 
tieal  monopoly  o(  the  whole  trade  in  the 
Adriatic.  She  claims  Trieste  in  order  to 
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tax  the  commerce  of  the  German  Aus- 
tria and  Czecho- Slovakia,  and  she  wants 
Fiume  just  to  kill  it  in  order  not  to 
compete  with  Trieste. 

The  argument  for  Italian  incorpora- 
tion of  those  provinces  based  upon  eth- 
nography must  fall  at  once  when  we 
look  at  the  numbers  of  the  racial  stat- 
istics. In  Dalmatia,  against  a  pure 
Serbo-Croatian  population  numbering 
630,000,  the  Italians  number  only  18,- 
000,  which  represents  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  Therefore 
to  base  the  Italian  rights  of  occupation 
upon  ethnography  would  be  sheer  ab- 
surdity. In  Istria,  Trieste  and  Goritzia 
the  Italian  claims  based  upon  ethnog- 
raphy are  better  founded,  altho  they 
are  not  justified.  In  Istria  the  geograph- 
ical line  of  ethnographical  division  can 
be  easily  drawn.  The  Italians  are  thick- 
ly grouped  on  the  western  coast,  and 
the  Croat  population  is  found  in  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula. 

As  regards  the  nationality  of  the 
population  of  these  provinces  the  fol- 


lowing numbers  (see  the  official  Austro- 
Hungarian  statistics  of  1910)  will  give 
the  best  illustration: 
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Dalmatia  12,840 

18,028 

612,669 

3,081 

633,778 

Istria  ..  .    4,956 

145,517 

224,400 

12,735 

382,652 

Trieste.  .         95 

118,959 

59,974 

11.870 

190,808 

Gorizia.  .    2,918 

90,119 

155,039 

4,500 

249,658 

Total.. 20,809  372,623  1,052,082  32,186  1,456,896 

In  the  districts  of  Logatec  and  Pos- 
tojna,  in  the  southwestern  Carniola, 
ceded  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, with  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
purely  Slav  inhabitants,  there  are  no 
Italians,  and  these  districts  are  claimed 
by  the  Italians  only  in  virtue  of  strat- 
egic reasons. 

Now  we  come  to  the  supreme  argu- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  good  strategic 
frontiers  which  urges  Italy  to  occupy 
those  provinces  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  reason  of  strong 
strategic  frontiers  has  always  been  a 
trump  card  in  the  hands  of  the  mili- 


tarists of  every  state  and  a  constant, 
source  of  friction  among  European  na- 
tions. The  direct  results  of  such  policy 
have  been  fear  and  hatred,  and  their 
lawful  heir  the  military  burdens  under 
which  the  European  nations  have  la- 
bored during  the  last  sixty  years.  How 
can  we  expect  or  hope  that  an  Italian 
occupation  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  prov- 
inces and  the  enslavement  by  her  of 
a  million  of  Southern  Slavs  can  give 
different  results?  It  is  an  axiom  in  sci- 
ence that  similar  causes  produce  similar 
results.  But,  if  in  spite  of  all  sincere 
warnings,  the  naissant  Italian  imperial- 
ism, following  blindly  the  teaching  of 
German  militarists,  will  try  under  the 
pretense  of  strategic  frontiers  to  occupy 
the  Balkan  lands  and  to  keep  in  sub- 
jectivity the  Slavic  population  inhabit- 
ing them,  Italy  will  inherit  the  weak- 
ness of  Austria  and,  while  greatly 
injuring  her  Slav  neighbor,  will  en- 
danger her  own  freedom  and  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  Italian  militarists  wish 
to  occupy  these  lands  in  the  name  of 
military  effi-     [Continued  on  page  238 
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IN  the  Bal- 
kans began 
the  war  from 
which  we 
are  just  emerg- 
ing, a  war  pre- 
cipitated from 
tense  conditions 
that  had  there 
been  forced  to  a 
crisis.  The  equit- 
able settlement 
of  Balkan  affairs 
and  the  provision 
of  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  ensure 
the  world  against 
a  recurrence  of 
the  catastrophe 
thru  which  we 
have  just  passed 
is  the  most  del- 
icate problem 
confronting  the 
Peace  Confer- 
ence. First  and 
foremost  in  this 
task  is  the  ad- 
justment of  the 
'.roversy  be- 
tween Italy  and 
the  Jugoslavs 
about,  portion!  of 
Hm  Adriatic 
v/hi'-h 
both  lay  claim. 
An'-r,'  xt 

que  i  rage    American    mind 
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th<-  I     "row"    on     and     that    much 

it     and     rancor     are     be. 

n    too    much    I 
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BY  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

Mr.  Eberlein  has  just  returned  from  several  months  in  Italy,  where  he  made  u 
special  study  of  Italian  claims  to  territorial  readjustment  and  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  representatives  a  pamphlet  to  be  presented  in  the 
Peace  Conference.  He  is  the  author  of  a  recent  volume  on  the  Italian  Renaissance 


'J  hf   black    iii(n    i'.    ilu    hiiiiuin    which,    according    to    the   armistice,     Austria  Hungary 

■•  'I  and  which,  according  to  th<   treaty  of  London,  was  ceded  to  Italy,  'The 

■  hum  pari  'a  nil  of  tins  territory  on  the  east  of  the    Adriatic  on  the  around 

-,/  nationality,  Italian  imperialist!  desire  further  control  of  the  entire  eastern  coast  of 

tin    Idriatu    including  the  ports  nj  Fiume,   <ii<iiniii  and  Valona 

inquiry    into    any    conscientiou      sifting 
of  the  whole  truth. 

And  thia  deplorable  state  of  ha/ 
in   the   popular   mind    is   due   in    pact    to 

the  hitherto  very  prevalent  American 
disinclination    to    \,  ■■       erioui   heed   to 
the  minutiss  of  modern  European  poll 
■  iv,  In  pi i '  to  the  [neon 
nitnl  effort  necc    ary  to  master  and 
marshal  the  facts  in  thi    particular  in 

DCS,    an    effort    at     varianee    with    oui 


national  weak- 
ness for  getting 
our  information, 
when  we  can,  in 
capsule  form  like 
food  in  predigest- 
ed  tablets. 

Nevertheless,  it 
is  so  evident  to 
any  one  who  has 
carefully  and 
thoughtfully  fol- 
lowed the  course 
of  events  that  a 
serious  crux  of 
the  peace  settle- 
ment is  going  to 
center  about  the 
Adriatic  and  cer- 
tain national 
boundaries  there- 
to adjacent  that 
the  issue  in  all 
its  aspects  must 
be  faced  squarely. 
As  a  first  step  to 
getting  a  clear 
conception  of  the 
whole  situation 
we  must  compare 
the  conflicting 
territorial  claim? 
advanced  by  Italy 
and  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  then 
examine  the 
grounds       upon 

which    those    claims    arc    made. 

The  Jugoslavs  claim  (1)  the  Austrian 

province  of   Carniola   and    the   province 

or   Gorizia   and    Gradisca;    (2)    all   or 

Istria  along  with  Trieste  and  Fiume; 
(3)  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  all  of  Dal- 
matia;   (4)    Bosnia    and    Herzegovina, 

and    they    desire    to    unite     v.  ilh     Serbia 

and    Montenegro.    Italy  claims    (i)    a 
■mall  portion  <>f  Carniola  and  bhe  prov 
•  i'  Gorizia  and  Gradisca     In  othei 
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I)      the      Whole     of     I  si  i  la, 
I     the     port     Of 
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Ion  Fiume  was  given  to  the  J  . 

sh»  that  Hint*  the   people 

of  Fiume,  by  an  overwhelmini  rlty, 

have  declared  then-  deeire  to  be  under 

the    lt.ih.ui    Bag     Italy,    therefore,    iu>w 
piopom     tO    make     Fiume,     which    is    in 
<•   port   under   Italian    pro 
ion,      i  'tain     islands     of     the 

Quarnero  off  the  Croatian  eoaat;  it'    i 
portion    of    Dalmatia   and    most    of    the 
archipelago. 
An  examination  of  the  accompanying 

maps  will  show  which  islands  and  what 
part  of  Dalmatia  fall  within  the  claims 
of  Italy,  so  far  as  we  know  the  termi 
of  the  Treaty  of  London.  That  treaty, 
be  it  remembered,  up  to  the  present 
time,  we  know  only  thru  the  medium 
of  a  garbled  Bolshevik  publication.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  people  of  It- 
aly feel  that  the  boundaries  indicated 
by  these  limits,  with  respect  to  Dal- 
matia and  some  of  the  islands,  do  not 
include  all  to  which  they  are  rightfully 
entitled  by  considerations  both  historic 
and  ethnographic  and  that,  in  accept- 
ing them,  they  are  making  substantial 
renunciations  in  favor  of  the  Jugoslavs, 
whose  cause  and  aspirations  they  desire 
to  further  in  every  way  compatible  with 
reason  and  justice.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  territory  in  dispute  includes  (1) 
the  portion  of  Carniola  west  of  the 
Alpine  watershed,  with  the  province  of 
Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  lying  west  of  the 
Julian  and  Carnic  Alps;  (2)  Istria, 
Trieste  and  Fiume;  (3)  Dalmatia  and 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  Jugoslavs  base  their  claims  upon 
(1)  history,  (2)  upon  ethnographic 
conditions,  and  (3)  upon  economic  and 
geographic  necessity.  Italy  bases  her 
claims  (1)  upon  history,  (2)  upon  eth- 
nographic conditions,  (3)  upon  the 
principles  of  immutable  geographic 
boundaries,  and  (4)  upon  the  obvious 
necessity  of  having  ade- 
quate military  and  naval 
guarantees  of  frontier  de- 
fense. 

The  portion  of  Carniola 
west  of  the  Julian  and  Car- 
nic Alps,  along  with  Gorizia 
and  Gradisca,  the  Jugo- 
slavs regard  as  theirs  by 
right  of  successive  waves 
of  immigration  and  settle- 
ment that  began  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  by  right 
of  residence  during  the  sun- 
dry vicissitudes  of  Hunga- 
rian and  Austrian  sway  un- 
der which  they  have  lived. 
They  also  base  their  claim 
upon  the  right  of  numerical 
preponderance  and  the  con- 
sequent principle  of  self- 
determination.  To  Istria, 
along  with  Trieste  and  Fi- 
ume, the  Jugoslavs  base 
their  claim  upon  the  same 
grounds  and,  further,  stress 
the  necessity  of  possessing 
Fiume  as  a  seaport  essen- 
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matia,  likewise,  their  clain     Arc  ran 
with    f  under    all    thi 
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I    •     the     same     territory     Italy     lay! 

claim   upon   historic  ground      Pa  ling 
the  phase  of  Roman  coloniaation — 

first    link    in    the    brief    of    title — 
and    the    turbulent    era    oi     conflict    be- 
tween  the   Western   and    Eastern    I 
pnes,  with  its  m     !         of  barbarian 

invasion,  we  come  to  the  medieval  period 
when  the  region  in  question  the  ea 
em  part  of  the  district  of  Friuli  was 
chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  Counts 
of  Gorisla.  Upon  the  failure  of  tin  m 
line  in  1500,  the  territory  was  appro- 
priated by  .Maximilian  I  and  "remained 
in   the  on  of  the  house  of  Aus- 

tria" thereafter  with  the  exception  of 
a  brief  period  during  the  Napoleonic 
regime.  The  annexation  to  the  oppor- 
tunist Austrian  hotch-potch  of  nation- 
alities, however,  only  changed  the  polit- 
ical allegiance  of  the  country  and  did 
not  alter  the  essentially  Italian  charac- 
ter of  its  population  and  culture.  Geo- 
graphically Gorizia  and  Gradisca  are 
one  with  Friuli  and  ought  not  to  be 
arbitrarily  severed. 

Without  at  all  denying  the  gradual 
infiltration  of  a  numerous  Slovene  ele- 
ment into  this  territory  that  was  first 
part  of  a  Roman  province,  then  a  small 
and  virtually  independent  state  like 
other  feudal  states  in  medieval  Italy, 
and  then  an  appanage  of  the  Austrian 
crown,  Italy  maintains  that  the  Slavic 
element  assimilated  Italian  culture  and 
ideals,  gladly  profited  by  the  higher 
order  of  civilization  with  which  it  came 
in  contact,  that  the  Italic  and  Slavic 
elements  formed  an  amalgamation  that 
was  was  essentially  Italian,  and  that  all 
the  architectural  and  other  cultural  re- 
mains of  the  period  support  the  con- 
tention. Precisely  similar  conditions  ob- 
tained in  Istria,  with  an  even  stronger 
historic  claim,  for  Istria  belonged  to 
the  Republic  of  Venice  until  filched 
from  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio  in  1797.  Istria  is  just  as  necessary 
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The  shaded  boundary  line  shows  the  emtnmte  territorial  claims  of 

the  Jugoslavs.   Italy  contends  thai  her  demands  do   not   include   the 

Croatian  coast,  thus  allowing  the  Jugoslavs  the  Bay  of  Buooari  and 

access  io  the  sea  as  far  as   Dalmatia 


to    the    completion    of     Italy's     natural 

boundaries   and    rightful   bulwarks  as 

the  rest  Oi  the  unredeemed  land  west 
Of  the  Julian  Alps.  So  long  as  Italy  ll 
without  this  territory  she  is  unable  to 
'  t  he  door  of  her  hull  |fl  .n'.unst  in- 
vasion a  privilege  and  safeguard  thai 
oughl   not  to  be  denied  to  any  nation. 

II  tOrically  Dalmatia  and  the  islands 
Of    the    Dalmatian    archipelago    present 

an    unusually   checkered    career,   even 

for  eastern  Kuiupe.  When  the  empire 
crumbled  and  the  I'ax  Koinana  became 
only  a  name,  this  territory  fell  prey  to 
the  vicissitudes  Of  piracy  and  invasion. 
At  an  early  date,  for  her  own  safety 
Venice  had  to  suppress  the  pirates  In- 
i  ing  the  harbors  and  bays  of  this 
No  .Man's  Land.  Between  1102  and  1420 
Venice  and  Hungary  contended  for  mas- 
tery of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  the  Ven- 
etians being  generally  possest  of  it. 
From  1420  onward  Venetian  sway  was 
broken  only  by  occasional  Turkish  in- 
vasions until  the  Treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  which  made  Austria  mistress  of 
the  land. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  development, 
Dalmatia  never  attained  complete  po- 
litical or  racial  unity.  The  towns  and 
cities,  which  represented  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  were  overwhelmingly 
Italian — the  architecture  alone  would 
show  this,  even  if  there  were  no  his- 
torical records  to  prove  that  all  the 
culture  was  Italian  and  all  affiliations 
with  Italy.  The  sparsely  peopled  rural 
districts  were  chiefly  Slavic. 

By  the  Treaty  of  London  the  islands 
of  Veglia  and  Arbe  are  given  to  the 
Jugoslavs,  no  claim  is  made  to  the 
coast  of  Croatia,  as  is  often  erroneously 
stated,  so  that  the  Jugoslavs  are  not 
shut  off  from  free  access  to  the  Adri- 
atic in  that  quarter  and  they  have 
there  the  Bay  of  Buccari,  with  the  ports 
of  Buccari  and  Portore,  a  "bay  so  im- 
portant that  Napoleon,  considering  it 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  great 
naval  base  for  the  Adriatic,  had  begun 
the  necessary  improvements."  On  this 
shore  there  are  also  six  other  ports,  in- 
cluding the  port  of  Segna. 
At  the  lower  end  of  Dal- 
matia to  the  Jugoslavs  are 
left  the  important  ports  of 
Ragusa,  Metcovic  and  Cat- 
taro.  Geographically  Dal- 
matia and  the  Dalmatian 
islands  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Italy.  Who- 
ever controls  them  controls 
Italy's  east  coast,  which  is 
undefended  and  incapable 
of  defense — in  other  words, 
the  master  of  Dalmatia 
holds  the  keys  to  Italy's 
house.  So  much  for  the  past 
and  so  much  for  geographic 
considerations  advanced  by 
Italy. 

It  now  remains  that  we 
summarize  the  situation, 
noting  certain  facts  and 
conditions  that  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the 
whole  issue.  More  we  can- 
not do  here,  for  it  la  mani- 
festly impossible  within  the 
[Continued    en    pa 
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■  •'  i',ur  doughboys  >'•  conglomerate  oortumt  art  at  an    VmoHoan  hotpital  m  England  recuperating  from  the  privation  of  months 

m  ii  Herman   ;•■  imp    From  left  to  right   they  art   Oht  itai    Burt,   Sergeant   Fish,  0    Kimman  and  Oscar   Robinson.   Tho   the 

■,.  tiffnr.4  on    \ovembot   11  it  wot  "  month  ti   mori  "I'''  thai  befofi  Oormany  released  all  hei    Vmerioan  prisoners  <>f  war 
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Remtblltked  from  Harper'a  Weekly  of  April,  1866  _«_»««. 

"THAT  THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE   PIED  IN  A  A1N 

In   Present  Lincoln,  e,horta,ion   to   the   people  durin,,   the   CM    War  th«H    ».0   <***W*    «'-    ^^.  t/J?^^,/*   ! 
"With   malice  toward  none:   with  charity  for  all;   with  firmness  inthe  right,  as  God  u.rcs  Ma  to  see  the  r,,,ht    Ut  u> i*«™*J M   I  >    »«»»» 

orphan -to    do    all     which     Jo,    aehiere    and     cherish     a     just     and     lasting     peace     among     ourselves,     and     with     «U     -H-M 
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WITH  THE  A.  E.  F. 
IN  SIBERIA 


THE  RED  CROSS  WAGES  WAR  ON   FAMINE 

Giving  food  to  these  Russian  school  children  in   Isakogorka   is 
part  of  the  American   Red  Cross  campaign  against    Bolshevism 


A   "Y"   CENTER    OF    FRIENDLINESS 
British,    French,    American.    Czechoslovaks    and    Russians    are 
gathered  in   the  photograph    below    around   the   headquarters  car 
of  the  Y.  \[.  C.  A.  working  with  the  American  troops  in  Siberia 


ARMY  SKIRMISH— NO  CASUALTIES 

The  dentist's  office  is  one  of  the  strategic 
points  on  the  American  front  in  Siberia. 
In  this  photograph  soldiers  of  several  na- 
tions and  an  illiterate  Russian  peasant 
are    all    trailing    their    turn    at    treatment 
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DISORDER  VS.  RED  TAPE 


\i    -i    i.r    ii,  \ 

\  (  still    the  n  ind 

n  bo  manage  tin--,.-  offices 

\  i           vould    I"- 

ii.. I    ir  .ii,. I    tin-in 

tin  called  tin-in 

i ;  Bui     i-  choli  - 

kn.-w      I  II0V4     I-     in-vi  I      re    an^rv     a- 

h  I..  ,!i  him  m  iiut  in-  really  la  ;  hence 

tin-  i  in  in  being  insulted  over  a  bal 

i  1 1 1  iii    i             the   design  a  tioa 

i eel     \\  that  in  ei <  r\    thous  ind  o 

I       ili-.l    Stati -s    about    tWO    linn 

\  net  nan.  tin  I-.-  hundred  are  i 
man    1 1 >. « -  hundred  are  Ruealan 

a  man  la  determined  not  by  the 

■  .>uii t r\  where  he  Uvea,  but  bj  the  itate 
of  mind  in  which  In-  dwella  and  tin-  ma- 
terial surrounding!  that  reflect  the  atatt 
of  mind.  JTou  don't  have  to  live  In  Germany 
t.i  in-  a  German,  or  in  Russia  to  bi-  a  Rus 
A  m  in  may  live  in  America  and  still 
bt-  in  his  mental  and  moral  nature  any- 
thing from  a  Chinese  to  an  Arab.  I  myself 
have  wen  American  Chinamen,  also  Amer 
nan  Arabs. 

Germany  stands  for  r«*«i  tape,  Russia 
stands  t'wi-  disorder.  America  stands  for  the 
anion  of  system  ami  freedom  of  humanity 
ami  science,  of  modern  method  and  eternal 
principle,  of  moral  service  and  material 
reward,  of  l>ol<l  individuality  and  firm  au- 
thority, of  close  economy  and  open  gener- 
osity,  of  keen  work  and  care-free  play;  in 
short,  of  all  the  extremes  that  are  ex- 
tremely  good  when  harmonized  with  their 
opposites.  but  extremely  bad  when  allowed 
to  run  loose. 

German]  stands  for  a  blind,  slavi-h, 
cruel,  criminal  subordination  to  a  rule  of 
thumb ;  and  the  man  or  the  business  con- 
cern guilty  of  the  same  folly  may  rightly 
be  called  German.  Russia  stands  for  a 
spirit  of  revolt,  equally  blind  and  equally 
destructive,  though  perhaps  not  so  crim- 
inally base ;  and  the  man  or  business  con- 
cern guilty  of  this  folly  may  rightly  be 
called  Russian.  The  office  that  is  not  Amer- 
ican does  not  belong  in  America.  And, 
sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  properly  and 
justly  crowded  out  by  the  law  of  compe- 
tition. 

PERHAPS  one  office  manager  out  of  five 
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or    they    are    untrained    In    the 
right  until, .. is  nf  doing  their  work  and  lis 
lupai  ^  laed    la    the    pro<  ir    they 

content  with  small  pay  and  lack  the  over 
whelming    ambition    that    puabea    a    !»■  n 

I.  ail.  r   i. nt    ami    on    ami    op  ;   oi     I  hey    li\  l 

tai-  awaj  from  the  broad  new  lines  of  bus! 
•  i* — »  progreMs  thai   they  do  ool   know  what 
a  modern  office  looks  like;  or  they  lack  the 
nerve,  will  and  enterprise  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  for  improvement  that  may  I 
pen  to  drift  their  • 

On     the     other     hand,     we     find     that     the 

office  bound  up  and  tied  around  with  red 
tape   only    marks   the   mental    qualities   of 
the   people   in    it     They    are   too   conserva 
the.  backward  and  sheeplike;  or  they  bave 
allowed  themselves  to  become  so  frightfu  ly 

systematic  thai  they  are  now  pur  Ij  auto- 
matic; or  they  are  governed  bv  B  mathe- 
matical sense  of  precision   which  by   Itself 

never  got  anybody  anywhere;  or  they  are 
ton  la/.v  ami  selfish  to  try  new  iin-  h  <ls 
which  might  wear  the  rust  off  their  brain 
and  thus  expose  the  character  of  the  poor, 
dull  thing;  or  they  fear  they  would  lo-e 
their  job  if  they  pointed  a  finger  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  away  from  the  line  of  rout- 
ine marked  out  by  a  cranky  or  domineering 
DOSS,  The   real   picture  of  a   man   is  not   his 

photograph  but  his  method  of  work,  it  Is 

a  good  rule  never  to  employ  anybody  who 
has  worked  in  an  office  where  either  disor- 
der or  red  tape  is  customary  ;  you  are  likely 
to  find  that  in  either  case  the  worker  has 
been  demoralized.  When  we  are  fully  civ- 
ilized, we  will  determine  a  man's  place  in 
society  not  by  the  gloss  on  his  family  crest 
nor  by  the  gold  of  his  patrimony,  but  by 
the  appearance  and  the  output  of  his 
workshop. 
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BXORMAL  states  and  conditions  of 
rour  office  produce  an  effect  on  your 
business  like  that  produced  on  your  health 
by  abnormal  states  and  conditions  of  your 
body.  There  are  business  doctors  nowadays 
whose  practice  is  limited  to  the  diagnosis 
and  cure  of  ailments  of  American  offices. 
One  of  these  business  doctors,  finding  your 
office  in  a  state  of  disorder,  would  prob- 
ably diagnose  the  trouble  as  mental  measles. 
But  if  he  found  your  office  in  a  condition 
of  red-tape,  he  would  diagnose  the  trouble 
as  mental   paralysis.   Either   affliction   puts 


-17   is  a  born  executive,  organizer  and  lead-     an  end  to  commercial  efficiency,  and  either 


er,  backed  with  a  real  working  knowledge  of 
the  new  scientific  methods  of  management. 
He  can  be  trusted  to  guide  the  business 
properly,  avoiding  the  sharp  decline  of  dis- 
order that  shoots  down  one  side  of  the 
road  to  ruin,  and  also  the  dangerous  moun- 
tain of  red  tape  that  looms  up  on  the 
other  side.  But  most  office  managers  and 
workers,  being  fitted  for  their  job  neither 
by  temperament  nor  by  training,  are  apt 
to  veer  off  the  road  and  either  smash  in  a 
valley  of  disorder  or  crash  against  a  moun- 
tain of  red  tape.  Either  mistake  will 
wreck  your  business  machine.  An  auto- 
mobile may  be  upset  on  the  up  side  or 
the  down  side  of  a  mountain  road. 

The  business  man,  also  the  business  con- 
cern, to  take  and  hold  the  place  of  leader- 
ship, is  the  one  to  guard  most  against  a 
natural  tendency  to  extremes  produced  by 
temperament,  custom,  education  and  envir- 
onment. The  first  move  in  stabilizing  office 
work  is  to  study  the  office  worker.  Doing 
this  we  find  that  where  disorder  prevails 
the  employees  generally  are  stupid,  slug- 
gish, careless,  flippant,  crude,  slow,  disre- 
spectful,  unartistic,   or   otherwise  mentally 
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unless  cured  will  result  in  commercial 
death.  Of  the  two,  the  mental  measles  of 
disorder,  being  epidemic,  will  be  found  to 
exist  more  widely  ;  but  the  mental  paraly- 
sis of  red-tape,  being  chronic  and  d^ep- 
seated.  will  be  found  harder  to  cure.  Also 
the  latter  is  harder  to  diagnose — you  can 
tell  at  a  glance  when  a  person  has  the 
measles,  but  you  cannot  thus  determine 
whether   he   is   partly   paralyzed. 

The  new  method  in  health  culture  is  to 
diagnose  a  man  before  he  is  ill,  then  to 
provide  him  with  instructions  to  keep  him 
in  health,  not  merely  with  prescriptions  to 
get  him  out  of  sickness.  The  new  method 
for  guaranteeing  health  to  a  man's  busi- 
ness will  be  similar,  when  it  arrives.  And 
it  should  have  been  here  a  hundred  years 
ago,  to  prevent  the  annual  crop  of  many 
thousands  of  cases  of  business  failure,  dis- 
solution, death,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  use  of  intelligent  precau- 
tionary measures.  Did  you  ever  have  your 
office  diagnosed  by  a  competent  business 
doctor?  If  not.  your  business  organization 
is  liable  at  any  time  to  fall  the  victim  of 
serious  disease  or  premature  death.  A  few 


,ni,i  a  few  dollars  Invested 
now    in   such   sxamination   will 

repay    \>ui    a    hundred,    ur   even    a 

thousand  times,  in  the  pin 
on-  health  of  rour  i>o  Inesa  five  oi  ten  or 

I  Weill  \     |  .    ii   ■    In, in    DO* 

What    in.-    tin-    miii|iIiiiiis    and    i.-nl|.    ,,| 
dil  01  del  I      How      does      il       lower      I  lie      \  in, 

ii  the  volume,  cripple  the  power  of  a 
business  office  and  a  business  organisation? 

Ii  CflUSea  delays,  errors  and  complaint  s  II 
reduces  output  by  increasing  fatigue.  It 
lend-  lo  the  loss  of  valuable  papers.  It 
aggravate-    the   risk   of  both    fiw   and    theft 

Ii  makes  employees  work  overtime.  It  ere 

ates     the     Irritability      that      follows     nerve 
in.    It    leads    to    had    feelings    of    many 

kinds,  it  produces  a  most  unfavorable  1m 
pression   in    the  eyes   of   visitors   whether 

Customers,  clients,  patrons,  directors,  sales- 
men, publicists,  creditors,  debtors  or  me- 
Sengere.  It  cuts  down  both  wages  and 
profits,  leaving  both  employee  and  employer 
unfairly  paid  for  their  work  and  llnir  cap- 
ital   invested.    It   occasions    mutual    distrust 

and  disrespect  pn  ihc  part  of  employees  to 
employer,  of  employer  to  employee-,  and  of 
employees  among  themselves. 
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let  us  turn  to  the  other  extreme. 
e  find  that  red  tape  induces  results 
equally  dangerous  and  equally  unnecessary. 
While  it«  elicits  are  different,  they  are  no 
less  undesirable.  Red  tape  points  backward 
instead  of  forward.  It  means  loss  of  time 
in  the  cumbersome  handling  of  roundabout 
methods.  It  holds  up  work  in  the  absence 
of  certain  employees,  or  in  emergency  of 
any  kind.  It  employs  men  to  do  the  work 
of  machines,  instead  of  employing  ma- 
chines to  do  the  work  of  men.  It  wastes 
money  on  utensils,  materials  and  supplies 
that  are  not  needed.  It  reduces  production 
by  failing  to  furnish  right  motive  and  in- 
centive. It  delays  or  inhibits  promotion. 
It  cramps  energy,  destroys  initiative, 
leaves  latent  powers  undeveloped,  closes 
the  door  to  opportunity,  pushes  down  all 
employees  to  the  fatal  dead-level  of  me- 
chanical routine.  It  bases  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  business  on  the  marshy  ground  of 
misplaced  confidence,  making  the  pillars 
of  authority  men  who  have  no  real  capacity 
for  leadership.  It  rewards  the  stability  of 
mediocrity  and  punishes  the  ambition  of 
genius.  While  disorder  is  more  fatal  to  the 
business,  red  tape  is  more  fatal  to  the  man, 
which  is  worse. 

If  now  the  reader  wishes  to  put  his  of- 
fice to  the  test  of  an  impartial  examina- 
tion, how  shall  he  proceed?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  know  whether  one  is  caught  in 
either  extreme  of  mismanagement,  or  is 
drifting  toward  it?  Self-knowledge  both 
complete  and  reliable  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Even  a  doctor,  when  ill,  has  to  employ  an- 
other doctor  to  diagnose  and  cure  him. 
How  then  shall  a  plain  business  mau  get 
a  clear  view  of  his  own  commercial  and 
industrial   organism? 

We  regard  perhaps  of  highest  value  the 
method  of  contrast,  whereby  two  undesir- 
able extremes  are  fully  depicted  so  that 
the  observer  can  measure  himself  by  each, 
and  thus  learu  to  avoid  the  specific  errors 
of  each.  Many  people  otherwise  sensible 
foolishly  imagine  that  the  way  to  see  how 
you  look  is  to  stand  in  front  of  a  mirror. 
No,  not  so.  All  that  a  mirror  can  do  is  to 
show  whether  or  not  you  are  dressed  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  as  the  usual  manner  is 
seldom  the  right  manner,  a  glance  in  your 
mirror  may  be  a  further  aid  to  sell'divcp 
tion.  The  scientific  method  of  judging 
your  appearance  is  to  get  in  your  mind's 

eye   two   complete   pictures   before   you    Uvk 
at    yourself.      The     first     picture    should    bo 
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that  of  a  man  giddily,  gaudily  overdressed, 
a  riot  of  superfluous  color  and  style;  the 
second,  that  of  a  man  poorly,  carelessly 
undepressed,  a  deficiency  of  neatness  and 
thoughtfulness.  If  you  study  these  contrast- 
ing types,  and  point  by  point  compare  your 
own  attire  with  that  of  each,  you  will  get 
a  sane  view  of  whether  you  are  overdressed 
or   underdressed. 

We  will  apply  here  the  method  of  con- 
trast. The  accompanying  table  is  compiled 
from  a  study  of  the  prominent  features  of 
a  number  of  both  types  of  office — the  type 
afflicted  with  disorder  and  the  type  afflicted 
with  red  tape.  The  outline  is  to  be  regard- 
ed in  each  case  merely  as  a  composite 
photograph,  rather  than  a  detailed  pic- 
ture of  any  one  office.  The  way  to  compare 
your  office  with  both  extremes  is  not  to  ex- 
pect a  majority  of  the  features  of  either 
as  here  given  to  apply  exactly  to  your  case, 
but  to  see  how  many  of  them  describe  your 
condition  partially  or  approximately,  then 
to  count  and  compare  the  totals  of  each 
column  of  descriptive  phrases.  The  larger 
of  the  two  numerals  will  of  course  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  extreme  where 
lies  your  actual  or  probable  danger. 

Forty  points  are  named  in  each  column. 
If  a  thorough,  calm  and  impartial  consid- 
eration leads  you  to  check  in  either  or 
both  columns  ten  or  more  points  of  resem- 
blance to  your  office,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
time  to  wake  up  and  look  around  for  some- 
body or  something  to  pull  you  out  'of  the 
rut  of  commercial  decline  where  your  busi- 
ness machine  is  traveling. 

A  highly  commendable  plan  is  to  call  to- 
gether all  the  members  of  your  office  force, 
then  read  to  them  this  article,  pausing  a 
minute  or  so  after  each  point  in  the  table 
and  retpiesting  each  member  to  vote  re- 
garding each  point,  on  blank  slips  of  paper 
distributed  before  the  reading;  numerals 
from  one  to  forty  should  be  typed  or  writ- 
ten on  the  ballots  in  advance  of  distribu- 
tion, and  they  should  be  arranged  in  nu- 
merical order,  then  clipped  together  for 
•peedy  handling.  The  marks  on  the  ballot 
should  be  merely  symbols,  perhaps  a  cap- 
ital I)  for  Disorder  and  a  capital  R  for 
Bed  Tape;  or  any  other  marks  might  be 
d  that  would  not  reveal  the  identity  of 
the  voter.  A  single  sheet,  of  paper  with 
the  forty  numerals  and  with  two  columns 
ruled  off  might  be  preferable  to  the  series 
of  ballot-.  The  only  important  thing  is  to 
have  each  employee  cast  his  vote  on  every 
point  frankly  and  freely,  which  he  will  not 
do  if  he  is  breed  to  sign  hi-  name  or 
otherwise  to  make  known  bis  Identity  re- 
lating to  hi«  expression  of  opinion,  'i  be 
joint  view  of  employer  and  employee!  is 
fundamental  to  the  formation  of  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  a  business  organiza- 
tion. 

Now    let    u-i    take    a    definite    example    of 

how  to  avoid  both  extremes,  that  of  eon 
fusion    and    Irresponsibility    on    one    side, 
that  of  complexity   and   monotony    on    Hie 

other.    Take    the    problem    of    making,    !:<  <■(, 

fng    and    closing    appointments    or    Inter* 

in    a    private    office.    One    extreme    is 

to  bare  no  schedule  of  appointments,  do 
arrangement  in  advance,  no  time  limit 
and  no  method  of  persuading  the  caller  t  > 

get    up   and    go    when    he    -liould     The   other 

extreme  is  to  have  j,  time  schedule  and 
limit  so  pr<- ,  •  and  relentlei  thai  tin 
nerves*  of  the  people  Involved  are  strained 
to  the  point  of  breaking,  and  the  interview 
while  closed  promptly  ends  with  a  virtual 
command  for  the  vi-itor  to  get  out,  p/bich 
.1  bad  Impression  and  spoils  tin- 
whole  effect  Rome  business  men  try  to 
soften  this  forced  departure  of  the  caller 
who  do*-«ri't  It.ow  when  he  [|  thru  by 
having  a  secretary  or  messenger  boy  rush 
.  the  oflee  »>  a  certain  time  oi  ra  a 
certain  tignnl  and  proclaim  to  the  dmb  at 


the  desk  that  he  is  wanted  immediately  on 
important  business  elsewhere  !  This  method 
of  closing  an  interview  is  wearing  and 
wasteful.  Moreover  it  is  deceitful.  Worse, 
it  is  stupid.  A  business  man  who  cannot 
get  a  caller  to  leave  without  dragging  in 
a  false  and  feverish  summons  from  no- 
where is  too  dumb-headed  and  numb- 
hearted  to  be  in  business  at  all.  Yet  there 
are  men  who  actually  pride  themselves  on 
their  feeble  recourse  to  a  subterfuge  of 
this  kind. 

How    should    business    appointments     be 
made,    kept,    closed?   A   model    system    has 


been  worked  out  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  schedule  of  appointments, 
invariably  made  in  advance  by  his  secre- 
tary, is  laid  on  his  desk  every  morning. 
Most  of  these  appointments  are  limited  on 
the  schedule  for  three  to  live  minutes,  the 
majority  three.  When  the  caller  enters  he 
is  invited  to  have  a  seat — there  are  no 
standing  interviews.  The  President  has 
learned  by  a  few  direct  questions  or  im- 
plications to  extract  the  meat  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  caller's  mind  before  this  gentle- 
man knows  what  is  being  done  to  him. 
The   answers         {Continued  on  page  23//.) 


OFFICE  ROAD  MAP 
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KEY  TO  MAP.  Column  1  shows  the  bad  results  and  danger  signals  of  Disorder,  col- 
umn 2  the  bad  results  and  danger  signals  of  Red  Tape.  Imagine  the  double  vertical  line 
down  the  center  of  the  page  to  be  the  road  leading  straight  to  efficiency  and  success. 
Imagine  the  vertical  line  at  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  be  the  brink  of  a  precipice  falling 
by  a  sheer  drop  of  several  hundred  feet  to  the  chasm  of  Disorder.  Imagine  the  vertical  line 
forming  the  right  boundary  of  the  road  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  steep  cliff  rising  to  a  mountain 
of  Red  Tape.  Imagine  yourself  guiding  your  business  machine  carefully,  safely  and  swiftly 
on  the  road  between  the  chasm  below  and  the  cliff  above.  Remember  that  each  danger  signal 
here  shown,  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  should  be  heeded  as  promptly  as  though  it  were  a  big 
red  sign  of  "Warning"  placed  beside  a  road  on  which  you  were  driving  an  automobile. 

Now  observe  the  narrow  dotted  lines  bordering  the  road  on  both  sides.  Each  line  is 
placed  opposite  a  danger  signal.  When  you  believe  a  danger  signal  applies  to  the  way 
you  are  running  your  office,  put  check  mark  on  dotted  line  immediately  opposite,  the  lines 
referring  to  Disorder  signals  following  the  signals,  and  those  referring  to  Red  Tape  signals 
preceding  the  signals.  Check  all  that  apply  to  your  work  or  workers  even  partially  or 
approximately.  Do  not  give  yourself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Finish  the  checking  process 
by  counting  each  column  of  check  marks,  the  larger  number  signifying  the  extreme  where 
your  danger  lies.  If  you  locate  ten  or  more  signals,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  you  may 
infer  that  the  present  methods  of  handling  your  business  machine  are  fraught  with  peril 
and  should  be  changed  quickly  and  permanently.  See  accompanying  article  for  suggestions 
leading  to  improvement. 


DISORDER 

1.  Dirt  and  dust  visible 

2.  Hands    of    workers   soiled 

3.  Clothing  untidy 

4.  Nothing  locked  up 

6.     No  place  for  anything 

6.  Filing    system     inadequate     or 

obsolete 

7.  Costs  unknown 

8.  Debt  habitual 

9.  Materials   and   supplies   bought 

indiscriminately 

10.  Furnishings  bare  and  ugly 

11.  No  time  schedule 

12.  Workers  often  late 

13.  Frequent  demands  to  work  over- 

time 

14.  Pencils  usually  dull 


15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21 

22. 

23. 

24. 
26 

27. 
2X. 
29. 

81. 


Not  enough   machines 
No   understudies 

Too  few  officials 

No  office  forms 

Written  memoranda  lacking 

No  written   reports  of  work 

Standardization  foolishly  omitted 
No  delegation   of  authority 
Slang,   smoking,   gum   chewing 

permitted 
Talk    foolish   and  excessive 
No  efficiency  study 

Vacations   irregular 

i    dees    unknown 
Conflict  or  duplication  of  efforts 
No  suggestion   box 


Promotion  by  guess 

Health      and      comfort, 
ployees    disregarded 


of    em- 


82,      Ignorance  of  modern   methodl 


1:1 


:-,7. 


-10. 


Workers   paid    for   time  only 

Management   l*z»  or  Htunid 

Complaints  heard  but  not  satisfied 
High's    arifl   duties   of   employer 
neglfrted 

Disrespect,  toward  superiors 
Ir.'li    ulualisrn    run    wilil 

Human  Internet  i"i»  do  tinman 

appeal 

Character   Of   work    and    work- 
ers   merely    ends 


RED  TAPE 

Sanitation  overdone 

Hands  of  workers  manicured 

Appearance  too  prim  or  too  fash- 
ionable 

Everything  locked  up 

Receptacles  too  many  and  too  com- 
plicated 

Filing  system  and  clerks  too  costly 
Risks  never  taken 
Credit  unused 

Materials  and  supplies  bought  pref- 
erentially 

Furnishings  inappropriate  or  ex- 
travagant 

Clock  made  a  fetish 

Workers  come  on   time  but  hate  to 

Chronic  unwillingness  to  work  over 

time 
Pencils    always    sharpened    by    ma- 
chine 
Not   enough   brains 
Employees     jealous     and 

suspicious 
Too    many    officials    and 

in   a   place 
Confusing      multiplicity 

forms 
Written     memoranda    too 

and   too  explicit 
Written    reports   wearisome,  trifling 

and    unnecessary 
Standardization     foolishly    idolized 
No  delegation   of   responsibility 

Nothing  human  permitted 
Atmosphere  silent   and   oppressive 
Efficiency   study    wholly    mechanical 

and   material 
Vacations   immovable 
Desk    too  clean   to   be   productive 
Conflict  or  duplication   of  orders 
Suggestions      by      employees      used 

without  credit  or   reward 
Promotion    by   the   calendar 

Health  and  comfort  of  officials  too 
highly    regarded 

Exaltation  of  method  above  prin- 
ciple,   motivo  or  output 

Workers  paid  for  Job  only 
Management   cowardly  or  greedy 
Complaints   hushed   up 

Rights     and     duties     of     employees 

neglected 
Disrespect   toward   subordinate! 

Politics     HI'     graft.     Mill      Willi 


employer 

too    many 

of     office 

frequent 


No     human 
appeal 


Interest      and      wrong 


Your  total   number  of  .... 

hicouli  i     mill     |{.  il    Tape 


Character     more     hail      than     crude, 

mors    soulless    than    senseless 
Signals    to  serve   iw    warning 
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McADOO—  THE  MAN 

i:\   JOSEPH  M.  SHAFFER 


All'      \  indei  bill    Hotel  on   the  Sun 
.1 1\    evening   following    the   outbreak 
ol  the  ■  N        I 

in. >-t  Influential  bankers  were  gathered.  The 
N.-w  \.ik  financial  lituation  was  panicky. 
\  inn-  had  been  itarted  on   leveral 

\  h  fork  banks  The  Secretary  of  the 
ararj  had  been  called  hurriedlj  from 
Washington,  and  he  was  there,  proh 
the  coolest  nan  in  the  lot.  Banker  after 
bankei  roae  ami  explained  the  gravity  of 
the   eituation.   One  of  the   biggest    bankers 

in    \  i     rk   said   that   bj    three  o'clock   the 

next  afternoon  the  doors  of  every  haul,  in 
New  York  would  be  closed.  ESverj  man 
talked    panic.    Plainly    these    big    men    were 

rattled.  The  Secretar\    listened  calmly,   then 

walked  Into  an  adjoining  room,  and   in  a 

few    minutes    came    hack    with    a    memorau- 

,  diim    which   he   had   written    in    pencil   on   a 

ip  of  paper.  He  read  this  memorandum 

to  the  assembled  bankers,   who  welcomed  it 

joyously.   Briefly  it  stated  that  the  Becre 

tarv   of   the   Treasury   would   depo  it    $500,- 

(KM).(MK)  in  the  banks  of  New  York  City  the 
following  day  and  as  much  more  as  would 
be  needed.  The  next  day  there  was  no  panic. 
Not  a  bank  closed  its  doors.  Mr.  McAdoo'a 
quick  action  had  saved  the  situation. 

I  have  often  been  asked  the  question, 
"What  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  great 
success '!  How  does  he  handle  so  admirably 
the  tremendous  problems  and  responsibili- 
ties entrusted  to  him,  whether  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads. Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
President  of  the  International  High  Com- 
mission, or  as  executive  officer  of  any  of  the 
other  activities  with  which  he  has  been 
associated'.'" 

Kver  since  the  war  began,  I  have  been 
associated  with  Mr.  McAdoo  as  his  stenog- 
rapher and  reporter  of  his  speeches.  I  have 
taken  down  every  speech  he  has  made  in 
this  time,  written  his  personal  letters,  been 
in  four  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  with  him, 
been  on  every  railroad  inspection  trip  he 
has  made  (we  have  covered  about  69,000 
miles  in  the  last  vear  and  a  half  on  Libertv 


Loan   ami    railroad   trips)    and   gone    with 

him   ever}    time  he  has  tried   I"   tale  a   \ 

t i. mi  I  have  worked  at  in-  bouse  when  the 
doctor  has  ordered  him  to  Btaj  in  bed  and 
have  seen  him  do  more  work  in  bed  than 
most  men  do  at  the  office.  He  lies  in  bed 
with     the     telephl to     hi--     ear     the     whole 

daj  thin  ami  conducts  the  day's  business 
in  that  was.  At  different  times  he  has  been 
told  that  unless  he  went  awaj  for  an  ab- 
solute rest  he  would  break  down,  and  re- 
luctantly and  protestingly  he  hits  gone 
away  for  a  few  weeks,  but  he  has  obtained 
no  rest  He  has  carried  in-  responsibilities 

around  with  him.  wherever  he  has  gone.  He 

went  thru  Glacier  Park,  Montana,  hist 
summer  on  horseback  and  sent  and  received 

telegrams  at  every  place  where  there  was  a 
telephone  and  he  could  get  in  touch  with 
civilization.  While  traveling  on  trains,  he 
works  all  the  time. 

His  program  at  Washington  was  as  fol- 
lows: As  BOOO  as  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
morning  he  began  the  day's  work  by  rcad- 
iug  his  newspapers  in  bed.  At  nine  thirty 
he  was  down  at  the  office  and  worked  until 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Rut 
his  day's  work  was  not  yet  over.  He  always 
took  home  several  envelopes  full  of  Treas- 
ury and  railroad  matters  ("light  reading" 
we  used  to  call  it)  and  finished  up  the  day 
by  reading  in  bed.  So  that  from  the  time  he 
opened  his  eyes 'in  the  morning  .until  he 
fell  asleep  at  night,  he  was  working  all  the 
time. 

I  have  wandered  off  a  bit  from  what  I 
started  out  to  say.  In  the  last  eighteen 
months  I  have  seen  more  of  Mr.  McAdoo 
than  any  other  person  has— not  even  ex- 
cluding Mrs.  McAdoo.  In  that  time  I  have 
obtained  more  than  a  college  education  by 
watching  how  he  works.  This  article,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  result  of  what  I  have  read 
or  heard  about  him — it  is  based  on  what  I 
have  seen  of  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  the  qualities  which  have 
made  him  one  of  America's  most  successful 
men.  But  underlying  his  great  accomplish- 
ments has  been  his  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can    people.     Without     this     belief    in     the 


Mr.    McAdoo 
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held     nine     jobs     and     complained     that     he     hadn't     time     to     do     iii<>>; 
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William    (!.   McAdoo — the  man   of  dectiion 

soundness  at  the  core,  the  sense  of  justice, 
the  patriotism  of  the  American  people,  Mr 
McAdoo  could  not  have  done  the  colossal 
things  he  has  done. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  knew  that 
immense  sums  of  money  would  hive  to  be 
raised,  sums  larger  than  any  previous  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  had  had  to  deal 
with.  So  he  called  into  consultation  some 
of  the  best  bankers  in  America.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  abso- 
lute limit  of  any  loan  that  would  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  American  people  was  $1,000.- 
000,000,  and  they  told  him  that  to  obtain 
this  amount  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  McAdoo  re 
plied.  "Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  if  a  direct 
appeal  is  made  to  the  American  people, 
and  they  are  told  exactly  what  this  money 
is  needed  for,  we  can  raise  at  least  $2,000.- 
000,000  and  we  can  do  it  at  3j  per  cent." 
Armed  with  this  confidence  in  America. 
Mr.  McAdoo  toured  the  country,  doing  the 
unprecedented  thing  of  appealing  to  the 
people  of  the  country  personally,  and  raised 
not  only  the  $2,000,000,000  but  an  extra 
billion  on  top  of  that.  And  in  every  suc- 
ceeding Liberty  Loan  his  confidence  in  the 
citizenship  of  America  has  been  shown  to 
be  fully  justified. 

Rut  even   with   this  belief  in   the    Ameri 
can  people,   Mr.   McAdoo  could  never  have 
accomplished   the  huge  things  he  has   if  he 
did  not  possess  the  ability  to  make  decisions 
instantaneously.    If    any    one    thing    is    the 
secret  of  his  success,   it    is    his   hait-trium 
mind.    To    make    such    rapid    decisions    re 
quires  an  extraordinarily   sound  judgment 
and  courage.  He  has  an  "instinctive"  judg 
ment    which    seems    to    be    superior    to    the 
reasoned  judgment  of  most  men.  He  has  the 
uncanny  faculty  of  always  "guessing  right." 
In  no  other  \\a\    can   you  explain    the   sue 
cess    of    the    mam     great    decisions    he    has 
made    on    the    minute.    Brice    Clagett    calls 
him  a  "yes  or  no  man  " 

The  natural  quickness  of  his  mind  has 
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served  him  several  times  in  Liberty  Loan 
speeches.  On  these  campaigns  it  lias  not 
been  unusual  for  him  to  make  four  or  five 
speeches  a  day,  each  speech  lasting  about 
an  hour.  In  such  circumstances  an  occa- 
sional slip-up  is  inevitable.  I  remember  in 
the  first  Liberty  Loan  campaign  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  was  making  a  speech  at  Tacoma. 
Washington.  The  previous  evening  he  had 
made  an  address  at  Spokane.  Everybody  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  knows  the  intense  rivalry 
"between  these  Northwestern  cities.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  talk  Mr.  McAdoo-  told  the 
Tacoma  people  how  glad  he  was  to  be 
there  and  how  delighted  he  was  to  see  the 
fine  spirit  of  patriotism  prevailing  in  "this 
great  city  of  Spokane."  Of  course  he  meant 
to  have  said  Tacoma.  As  soon  as  the  Sec- 
retary mentioned  Spokane  several  people 
iu  the  gallery  started  to  laugh.  Immediately 
realizing  his  mistake  he  made  a  profound 
bow  and  said.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 
am  traveling  so  fast  these  days  and  the 
>pirit  of  patriotism  of  one  American  city  is 
so  similar  to  that  of  the  other  that  it  is 
■difficult  for  me  to  remember  exactly  in 
which  city  I  am  speaking."  The  American 
people  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  a 
man  pull  himself  out  of  a  hole  quickly,  and 
that  Tacoma  audience  applauded  enthu- 
siastically at  the  neat  way  in  which  he  had 
extricated   himself. 

Mr.  Mr-Adoo's  callers  have  often  pre- 
sented propositions  which  they  expected 
him  to  take  weeks  in  deciding,  and  they  are 
'iinded  when  he  gives  them  his  decision 
before  they  leave  his  office.  To  make  such 
rapid  decisions  and  to  accept  the  full  re- 
sponsibility which  a  quick  conclusion  en- 
tails, requires  courage  of  a  high  order.  And 
whatever  else  Mr.  McAdoo's  enemies  may 
of  him,  none  will  say  that  he  is  lacking 
in  courage.  He  is  Scotch-Irish  and  he  is  a 
fighter  "from  the  ground  up"  for  the  things 
be  considers  right. 

In  the  second  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
Mr.  McAdoo  bad  been  urging  the  people 
to  cut  out  luxuries,  to  give  Liberty  Bonds 
for  Christmas  presents  instead  of  jewelry. 
A  committee  of  -even  jewelers  called  on 
him  and  told  him  that  his  speeches   were 

ruining  their  business,  Mr.  McAdoo  listened 

patiently    until    they    bad    presented    their 

and   then   -:iid   in   his  quiet  and  earr 

way.  "Gentlemen,  what  of  it  if  your  busi- 
ness j-  ruined.  When  bedding  the 

blood  of  our  sons,   can    we   -top   to  think 

of   any    man's    b  '    We    must    go    for- 

ward   and    do    the    things    which    are    ne  I 

to    tie   clone    to    win    this    war."    And    he 

arnesl   thingi    to   them. 
\Vh<-n  be  finished  they  all  -hook  hands  with 

him    and    told    him    that,    he    wa-    light    and 
that   if   they   bad   seen    the   matter   in   that 

light   they   would    not    have  come   in    the  first 

place.  It  took  courage  to  say  that  to  thi 
and  they  recognized  it.  too 
Mr    McAdoo   ha     not   a   large  bead    (be 
No.  7  bat)   and  the  more   I   have 

•  h'-d    him    the    more    my    "wonder    grew 

that    one    small    bead    could    carrj    all    he 

profound  dge     be     ha 

bed 

lines       When     he 

red  the  l  iii   1912,   ne  knew  Uttle 

Ince  that   time  the  be  > 

of    America    bs  n    off    their 

i 

fn  iftei     the    outbreak    of    the 

war    Mr     McAdoo  called    to   bl     office    the 

of    the    large    ,1,  urance    com 

'  h     them 
*     the     fi 

ind  their 

'I  hey 

Duld    be   impossible   foi 

■  mhin.il  ion    of    com 
I  a  id 

'    into   tbls   h'ld 
l|    |e*fl    than 


25  per  cent  of  the  men  would  take  out  in- 
surance, and  that  of  those  who  would  in- 
sure themselves  the  majority  would  not 
take  more  than  $2500  worth.  Again  Mr. 
McAdoo  showed  that  his  judgment  was  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  experts.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  all  our  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
taken  out  insurance  at  peace-time  rates 
and  the  average  of  insurance  taken  is  about 
$9000.  At  the  present  time  the  American 
(Jovernment  is  the  greatest  insurance  or- 
ganization in  the  world,  having  outstand- 
ing more  than  $38,000,000,000  worth  of 
insurance. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  other  agencies 
formerly  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  can 
talk  with  thoro  knowledge  about  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the  foreign 


•  I  ,7  am*  i  Ewino 

Secretary  Lane  and  Ifr.  if  o Adoo  after  the 
daily   physical   <litll    taken    by    th<    Cabiiet 

exchange  situation,  excess  and  war  profits 
taxes,  the  work  of  tin-  Federal  Land  Banks, 

the    accomplishments    of    the     International 

High  Commission  in  promoting  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  relations  with  South 
and  Centra]  American  countries,  the  cus- 
toms service,  (lie  Public  Health  Service, 
the    work    of   the   Co.i-t    Guard,    the    work    of 

the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 
the  Mini,  the  splendid  work  of  our  Secret 
Service,  the  activities  of  the  War  Finance 

Corporation,  and  the  Capital  Issues  Com- 
mittee, nil  i,f  which  were  under  him.  As 
to   the    railroad   situation    I    think    that    fair 

minded  railroad  officials  will  agree  that  no 
man  in  America  knows  tic  railroad  situs 
tion  for  the  countrj  ai  a  whole  better  than 

he     (!>. 

The   tremendoui  scope  of  hi.   mind,   the 
breadth  of  his  knowledge,   Is   reallj    amaz 

ing.    Two    aid-    in    the    ocQul     I of    this 

knowledge    have    been    his    power    of    ml' ii   e 

concentration  and  a  remarkable  memory, 
He  attributes  hi    excellent   memory  to  'be 

fact  that  his  father,  who  wa  Attorney 
General  tor  the  Knoi  i  ii  e  I M  i  rict  of  t  be 
Tennei  ee  Courts,  made  young  McAdoo 
oi  >'/.•■  po<  m  and  elect  ions  and  declaim 
them  in  bis  law  office  while  he  listened 
gravely  and  critically. 
Mi     M<  Adoo  i*  hfi  old,  but 

i,     end  gy     and     an     I  ill  hu    iamn 
■  h    we    alwa  lt0    with    exuberant 

Joseph   '  "■  i  ml,    In   bl     book, 

Youth,"     liMH     one     of     hi       character^:. 


is  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  youth,  say  "Oh 
youth!  The  strength  of  it,  the  faith  of  it. 
the  imagination  of  it."  If  these  are  attri- 
butes of  youth,  then  Mr.  McAdoo  is  young 
indeed,  because  he  possesses  them  in  abun- 
dant measure.  The  hard  knocks  of  the 
world  have  not  withered  his  idealism  nor 
shattered    his   faith. 

Very  few  people  can  imagine  how  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  driven  himself.  The  pressure 
under  which  he  has  worked  has  been  ter- 
rific. And  he  always  complains  that  he  has 
not  time  to  do  more.  Secretaries  and  sub- 
ordinates come  flying  out  of  his  offices  as  if 
shot  from  a  catapult.  When  he  asks  for  a 
paper,  it  must  be  brought  to  him  imme- 
diately, else  he  is  consumed  with  impa- 
tience. His  friends  often  wonder  how  on 
earth  he  has  stood  that  fearful  pace.  1 1  is 
capacity  for  work  is  enormous,  almost  lim- 
itless. And  with  it  all  he  maintains  that 
enthusiasm,  that  optimism,  that  bubbling 
youthfulness  and  good  humor,  which  sim- 
ply is  irresistible.  Everybody  who  comes  in 
contact  with  him  is  infected  with  his  en- 
thusiasm; That  is  the  reason  his  associates 
and  his  subordinates  will  work  their  very 
heads  off  for  him.  Cold,  unemotional,  hard- 
headed  business  men  have  come  to  his  staff, 
and,  catching  the  spirit  from  their  chief, 
have  become  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
work.  Theodore  H.  Price  has  said  that 
Mr.  McAdoo  has  humanized  the  science  of 
railroading,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  also  humanized  his  railroad 
officials. 

On  November  22,  1018,  when  the  news 
was  given  out  that  Mr.  McAdoo  had  re- 
signed from  public  life,  Richard,  his  faith- 
ful old  messenger,  cried  like  a  baby.  With 
eves  still  wet  he  told  me  that  it  made  no 
difference  who  the  next  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  he  could  not  be  as  kind, 
as  sympathetic,  as  considerate  of  his  em- 
ployees as  Mr.  McAdoo  had  been.  And  the 
same  sentiment  was  exprest  by  all  the 
Treasury    Department  employees. 

The  "common  people"  everywhere  love 
Mr.  McAdoo  for  his  warm  sympathy.  They 
know  that  he  can  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  laborer  and  wage-earner.  He  knows 
how  to  feel  for  them.  He  has  been  thru  the 
mill  himself.  Few  people  have  been  brought 
up  in  such  poverty  as  was  his  lot  in  those 
early  days  when  his  family  was  forced  to 
leave  their  home  in  Marietta  by  Sherman 
of  "Atlanta  to  the  sea"  fame. 

Newspapermen  have  often  remarked  that 
Mr.  McAdoo  is  "human,"  and  I  have  heard 
railroad  men  say  of  him,  "He's  a  regular 
guy."  He  is  natural,  approachable,  simple 
in  his  tastes  and  manner.  He  cares  noth- 
ing for  the  frills  and  furbelows  of  false 
dignity.  He  is  not  pompous,  nor  "stuck  on 

himself."  On  railroad  trips,  when  slopping 
at  some  small  counlry  town,  he  likes  noth- 
ing better  than  to  walk  around  the  town 
and  talk  to  the  villagers.  Often  they  are 
shy  at  lirst,  but  he  soon  makes  them  feel 
;il  home,  and  before  long  they  are  telling 
him      about      their      crops      and      their      boys 

abroad, 

One  of  the  most   touching  scenes  I  have 

ever    wit  ne  ged     was    the    n ting    Mr.    Mr 

Adoo  had  with  his  railroad  staff  Immediate 
|y  following  the  announcement   of  h:.s  res 

[gnation,  These  men  toiled  with  him  thru 
the    dark    days    of    last     winter.    They    made 

big  sacrifices  to  come  to   Washington   and 

have    not    spared    themselves    in    the    •  ervicc 

ol  i  hen-  country.  At  this  meeting  each  man 

in  turn  c\pres|  what  it  had  iiieanl  to  him 
lo    be    associated    with    Air.    McAdoo    in    the 

tremendoui  job  of  running  all  the  railroad 
oi   America    Ami  now    their  guiding    ipli  ii 
was  leaving.  There   « ere  lew    lit  i,    i  |  ei  .>i 

meet  ing. 

Another  scene  I  shall  always  remember 

WMH     I  he     one     I  hill      loot      |  .1.1.  e      in      A I  l         Mi- 

Adoo'i  office  at       I  Continued  on  pa0< 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  SHOWS  THIS  YEAR 


Motor i si  s   ,  i  in 

I  a         la 

.   ilUil 

ind  con 
i  in  equipment  and  utU 
i  ii. .r   been  < 1 1 -M [ > 

the  iuduatrj    baa  found  in 
ibibltions   tin-   ill. -ai  opportunll 

bi  i  bllC    attention     new     dew-hip- 

111. 1  innovatlona  In  tin-  an  of  auto- 
mob  .  I'!n-  annual  |l  on  -  have 
thus  gained  the  recognition  of  eatabl  ahing 
dial  itepa  in  the  great  advance  of 
uk. i  l.  each  marking  the  turning  of 
u  new   |iage  In  automobile  biatorj 

Thia  year  there  la  an  added  intereal  dne 
(■•  the  apecia]  condition!  prevailing  during 
the  paat  twelve  montha  on  account  of  our 
tsing  aetlvitj  as  participanta  la 
the  war,  and  the  heroic  work  of  the  indua- 
tr>  sunt'  laal  November  in  converting  its 
attention  and  facilities  hack  to  peace  time 
motor  car  production,  This  special  Into 
ia  divided  between  the  progreea  and  plans 

Of  the  makers  in  supplying  the  new  i  . 
market,  and  the  changes  in  deaign  and  con- 
struction resulting  from  the  experiences 
gained  in  building  motor  vehicles  of  many 
typee  for  military  purposes  and  in  making 
other  munitions  and  equipment.  Then,  too, 

ndhle  reductions  from  the  prices  prevail- 
ing under  war  time  conditions  are  impor- 
tant   considerations. 

At  this  writing  the  annual  automobile 
show  at  Chicago  has  just  closed  and  the 
one  in  New  York  is  in  full  swing.  Hardly 
of  secondary  importance  are  those  to  be 
held  during  the  next  two  months  in  some 
eighteen  other  large  eities.  The  New  York 
and  Chicago  shows,  held  for  the  first  time 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  automobile 
dealers  organizations,  have  been  just  as 
national  in  character  as  when  they  were 
conducted  by  the  manufacturers.  In  fact 
the  visiting  public  could  not  discern  any 
change  in  this  respect,  nor  was  there  real- 
ly any,  because  the  dealers  flocked  to  these 
shows  from  far  and  wide  as  in  other  years 
and  the  makers  cooperated  loyally  in  sup- 
plying exhibits  and  by  attending.  New  at- 
tendance records  were  established,  the 
doors  of  the  New  York  show  being  closed 
twice  on  the  opening  night  by  the  New 
Y'ork  City  Fire  Department,  because  of  the 
great  crowds  within  the  two  buildings,  but 
this  fact  is  as  much  attributable  to  the 
growing  public  interest  in  motor  travel  as 
to  the  magnificent  way  in  which  the  dealers 
staged  and  conducted  their  shows.  From  the 
standpoint  of  decorations  also  the  show  in 
New  York,  at  least,  surpast  any  previous 
one  held  there.  The  total  number  of  exhibi- 
tors was  slightly  less  than  in  101S.  Chicago 
having  6S  makes  of  cars  against  79  a  year 
ago.  and  135  accessories  in  comparison  with 
146  in  191S. 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  design  and  con- 
struction the  automobile  shows  of  1919 
disclose  no  surprizes.  The  visitor  with  a 
knowledge  of  things  mechanical,  however, 
found  many  minor  changes  and  improve- 
ments. Body  designs  are  neater  and 
mechanism  more  simple  and  accessible.  Six 
cylinder  motors  are  found  in  greater  num- 
bers, altho  fours  hold  their  own  and  there 
are  the  usual  number  of  eights  and  twelves. 
Braking  systems  are  much  improved  and 
this  also  holds  true  with  the  wiring  sys- 
tem, spring  suspension  and  better  accessi- 
bility in  getting  at  the  more  intricate  parts 
of  the  mechanism.  There  is  further  a  ten- 
dency toward  greater  weight  reduction  and 
more  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction  during  the  year.  The  adoption  of 
228 
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bead    vt  ■        llj    installed    on 

-  in  the  last  two  '  ■  ar«,  i-  « t . .w 
•  I  next  season  n  ill  undoubt- 
ed! i  i   largei     propoi  i  ii in    of   cars    ho 

I         Motors       llSO      Mi'     I       I  'I  her      <  Ii : i 

directly  traceable  to  lesson*  learned  In  de» 
and  building  aviation  engines,  while 

in   the  .as.-  of  some  of  flic  higher  priced 

ii  motors  are  Installed. 

The  prices  hi  cars  which  have  shown  a 

tendency  t<>  slight  reductions  in  some  makes 

aincc   the  cessation   of   inutilities,   are   not 

yel  On  B  level  with  the  pre  war  conditions, 
and  the  prevailing  Inpreasion  is  that  no 
radical  changes  in  price  will  he  made  dur- 
ing   the   year.    Take    it    all    in    all    the   price 

Of  reliable  cars  is  about  as  low  as  it  is 
possible  to  produce  them  and  owners  we- 
enie vehicles  of  higher  quality  and  better 
workmanship  than  was  possible  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

The  automobile  shows  of  1919  disclose 
a  marked  tendency  to  brighter  and  more 
varied  color  effects.  The  cars  are  brig1  ter 
in  hue,  and  this  is  not  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  strictly  show  jnba  on  the 
exhibition  floors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stock 
models  painted  in  other  colors  than  b'ack. 
At  Chicago,  for  example,  there  were  twen- 
ty-seven black  cars  out  of  a  total  of  eighty- 
five.  The  next  popu'ar  color  is  green,  which 
was  represented  by  fourteen  cars,  the  shades 
of  green  being  so  different,  that  thev  can  be 
classed  as  cars  of  different  colors.  The  u*e 
of  colors  other  than  black  is  appreciated 
by  dealers  as  well  as  by  motorists.  This  is 
evident  by  the  fact  that  it  was  commented 
on  probably  more  than  any  other  feature 
of  the  shows. 

IN  the  matter  of  body  lines  there  was 
noticeable  an  increase  of  bevel-edged  jobs 
and  there  are  also  many  four  passenger 
cars,  which  stood  out  in  marked  attractive- 
ness due  to  the  graceful  lines  made  possib'e 
by  the  absence  of  the  deep  wheel  housings 
in  the  sides  of  a  body.  The  double  cowled 
type  of  body  is  still  popular  and  was  rep- 
resented by  a  number  of  makes,  but  the 
rear  cowl  is  more  subdued  than  in  previous 
examples  of  the  type.  From  what  was  seen 
at  the  shows  the  bevel-edge  body  should  not 
be  attempted  by  makers  who  cannot  afford 
to  put  the  best  workmanship  and  materials 
into  the  body.  In  the  low  priced  body  where 
the  material  used  is  of  light  gage  and  not 
well  reinforced,  the  bevel  edge  is  hard  to 
keep  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  result  is  a 
loose- jointed  appearing  job.  The  compara- 
tively new  four  passenger  touring  car  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  the  shows.  One, 
a  stock  job.  is  in  a  shade  of  blue  green  with 
tan  upholstery.  It  is  featured  by  long  nar- 
row lines  only  possible  with  the  four  pas- 
senger type  of  design,  and  has  a  low  well 
cut  top.  which  gives  it  a  striking  appear- 
ance. If  space  permitted  a  score  of  other 
equally  beautiful  cars  might  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. An  innovation  among  high  priced 
cars  of  substantial   size   is   the   high   hood, 


Ask  the  Motor  Eflicic>i<y  Service  any- 
thing  you  want  to  know  concerning 
motor  cars,  trucks,  accessories  or  their 
makers.  While  The  Independent  cannot 

undertake  to  (lire  in  this  department 
an  opinion  as  to  the  rilalire  merits  of 
various  makes  of  ears  or  accessories,  it 
is  ready  to  give  full  and  impartial  in- 
formation about  una  individual  product 


which  gives  an  appearance  of  great 

power,     ami     with     a     com  pa  rat  i  vely 

low    top.    a    rather    straight    top    line 

along   the   entire   length   of   the   car. 

the       mailer       of       folding       tops       new 

types  and  advanced  Ideas  were  decidedlj 
noticeable,  There  seems  to  be  a  dei  Ided 
tendency  toward  the  use  of  disc  wheels,  and 

one  large  linioiisi  ne  shown  at  New  York 
1 1 1 1 1 >t  w  ith  dual  pneumatic  tires 
OH  the  rear  wheels,  the  litter  feature  copied 
from  the  prevailing  custom  in  Europe  din- 
ing   the    war    in    the    case   of    passenger   ear 

chassis  converted   Into  armored  cars. 

The  observing  show  visitor  no;  iced  n  de- 
(  lease  in  the  number  of  tire  sizes,  indicat- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  new  standard  si/.es 
established  some  months  ago  as  a  war 
measure.  One  feature  of  engineering  im- 
portance noted  is  the  cleaning  up  of  cha*sis 
lubricating  questions    This  does    not   imply 

that   the  Inaccessible  grease  cup  has  been 

done   away    with,   because   this   is    not    so.    It 
is  there  in   just   about  as  great  numbers  as 
was  the  case  a  year  ago.  There  has.   how 
ever,  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of  oil  cups 

for  spring  shackles.  S of  the  cars  have 

self-lubricating  bushings  at  the  shackles; 
some  have  oil  cups  on  the  steering  knuckle 
pins,  altho  this  practise  has  not  become 
nearly  so  well  represented  as  the  practise 
of  providing  oil  cups  on  the  spring  shackles. 

ANOTHER  tendency  which  makes  for 
greater  efficiency  in  power  production 
is  that  of  regularly  equipping  motors  with 
devices  for  heating  the  explosive  charge  be- 
fore it  enters  the  firing  chamber  of  the  cyl- 
inders. This  is  generally  accomplished  by 
admitting  heat  to  the  air  intake.  In  other 
words  the  car  makers  have  recognized  the 
value  and  practicability  of  the  devices  de- 
veloped by  accessory  and  part  manufactur- 
ers, another  instance  of  the  excellent  con- 
tributions made  to  the  motor  car  itself  by 
the  so-called  allied  industries.  Where  a  lack 
of  foresight  may  be  noticed  is  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  controlling  the  heat.  There  should 
be  some  sort  of  damper  or  by-pass  which 
would  allow  the  admission  of  air  at  atmos- 
pheric temperature  during  warm  weather 
operation.  Some  of  the  cars  have  a  damper 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw 
driver.  It  seems  that  the  better  way  would 
be  to  follow  the  practise  of  others  and  make 
the  heat  control  a  matter  of  hand  ad'ust- 
ment.  A  detail  that  is  growing  in  popular- 
ity with  designers  is  the  use  of  a  cross- 
member  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  frame. 
The  cross-member  is  generally  of  tubular 
construction  and  is  not  only  a  stiffening 
element  in  the  frame  itself,  but  also  is  of 
value  as  a  bumper  in  case  of  collision. 

The  automobile  shows  of  1919  further 
displayed  a  tendency  toward  smaller  bodies 
if  the  four  passenger  type  previously  re- 
ferred to  be  an  example.  It  is  probable  that 
a  six  passenger  design  carrying  out  the 
same  lines,  with  the  extra  seats  well  uphol- 
stered and  folding  neatly  into  the  backs  of 
the  four  seats  would  prove  popular. 
A  movement  toward  shorter  wheel 
bases  is  also  evident.  In  the  past 
a  long  wheel  base  was  considered  es- 
sential to  comfort  and  easy  riding.  These 
qualities  are  now  secured  with  shorter 
wheel  bases  thru  scientific  balance,  better 
springs  and  better  coordination  of  the  vari 
ous  parts.  The  shortened  wheel  base  is 
advantageous  in  that  it  permits  shorter 
turning  of  the  car  and  easier  handling  In 
congested  t rathe.  In  one  model  the  wheel 
base  has  been  shortened  se\cn  inches,  , 
the  body  is  more  graceful,  and  three  inches 
have  been  added  to  both  the  driver's  ami 
tnnneau  seats.  In  comparison  with  the  same 

model  last  year. 
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GMC  Trucks  at  Pre-War  Prices 

The  announcement  of  a  reduction  of  $280  in  the  price  of  the 
GMC  Model  16,  3-4  ton  truck,  is  good  news  to  truck  buyers. 

Back  of  this  action  is  an  interesting  story  of  war  production 
of  which  little  has  been  told. 

The  General  Motors  Truck  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
builders  of  motor  trucks.     Prior  to  the  close  of  the  war  fully 

90%  of  its  production  was  for  the  government. 

i 

But  it  was  building  GMC  trucks  for  the  government — GMC 
models  selected  by  the  government. 

The  enormous  government  demand  made  extensive  improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  facilities  necessary.  The  capacity 
was  doubled  and  trebled  and  every  possible  efficiency  measure 
adopted. 

With  war  orders  completed,  we  have  proceeded  without  factory 
changes  or  alterations  in  design — we  are  continuing  quantity 
production. 

We  are  making  the  same  high  grade  trucks  that  the  govern- 
ment selected  and  standardized  after  they  had  been  proved  by 
years  of  government  service  and  had  successfully  stood  every 
test,  under  official  scrutiny. 

The  reputation  that  GMC  trucks  have  made,  not  only  in  gov- 
ernment service,  but  among  the  best  business  concerns  through- 
out the  world,  is  one  we  are  proud  of. 

We  cannot  afford  to,  and  will  not  cheapen  our  trucks  in 
any  particular;  we  constantly  make  them  better  when  we 
can. 

But  we  can  and  have  reduced  the  price  on  all  six  models  of 
GMC  trucks  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  their  high 
quality  and  a  legitimate  manufacturer's  profits. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Pontiac  Michigan 

gMS  TRUCKS 
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International  c  **  >r  1 1  r<  >' 

Aii  i  ...in.--, 

tod  In   Francis  Bowea 

.i.(/      I  itiniimli  ii I 

collected   thi    fruil 
i  ma]  coot  i  "l  "i 
oi    disputed    remnants    >>i    the 
i  led  in-  plan  pi  op 
including  such  agreements 
i  .1   I  Danube  *  !<  mmissiun,    I  a 
nil  S;n  i    mncils  and  the   [d 

ternal  ional  I  'ommiBsion,    While   M 

iverlook  failui  ee  In  i  be  past 
and  ditficultiea  ahead  In  the  path  of  inter 
national  control,   it    will,   nevertheless,  sur 
prize  man]    to  discover  bow   much  has  al 
dj   i.'-i'ii  accomplished.  Mr.  Sayre's  book 
not  onlj   places  his  subject  before  the  aver 

reader  in  ■  manner  'e  plainly  con 

vincing  than  a  doaen  Learned  treatises,  bu( 
.  far  entirely   the  mosl   bopeful  promise 
for  the  League  of  Nations. 

\  aew  peace  phrase  is  added  bj  Fredei  lc 
»'  Howe  in  The  Only  Poiaibh  Peace  to 
the  bewildering  number  of  those  already 
minted.  This  is  Freedom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  carries  with  it  international- 
ization of  the   Balkan   States,  Turkey,  A-ia 

.Minor.    Persia,    Mesopotamia,    the    Bagdad 

Railway.    Adriatic   Sea,    Black    Sea,    Straits 

Gibraltar,  Suez  Canal  and  the  Dardan- 
elles.   The    author    offers    the    idea    as    a 

peace  monument  to  the  permanent  de- 
thronement of  imperialism.  Mediterranean 
nations  can  now  drop  their  subscriptions 
iuto  Mr.  Howe's  extended  hat,  the  pious 
wish  being  that  England  will  respond  with 
Gibraltar  and   Italy   with  the  Adriatic. 

Experiment*  in  International  Administra- 
tion, by  Francis  Bowes  Sayre.  Harper  & 
Bros.  $1.50.  The  Only  Possible  Peace,  by  Fred- 
eric   C.    Howe.    Charles   Scribner's   Sons.   $1.50. 

Problems  of  Peace 

IN    The   League   of  Nations,    Today   and 
'lorn  or  row.    Horace   M.    Kallen   very   ably 
reviews   the   whole   subject,   discussing   the 

problems  to  be  solved  in  its  formation  and 
the  principles  necessary  to  its  permanent 
establishment.  He  admits  the  sudden  armis- 
tice caught  every  one  unprepared  for  the 
peace  table,  over  which  now  looms  "a  gigan- 
tic and  fearful  spectre." 

The   dictators   of   public    opinion    have    decreed 
that    this   specter   shall    be    called    "Bolshevism." 


When    Napoleon    had    I  d    In    181 

the     Hohenzollern  -    there    was    ;i 

ii..     p.  table    at     v  i 

i  .  D  moeracy,    The 

Bob!  i    1918   bean    tl  latlon    to 

the  19 IS   that  tin-    Democracj    of    inif> 

tO     I  lie     peine     ol       I 

II.  II.  Powers  prefaces  I  in  Qreai  /'«./.. 
with  a  deeplj  thoughtful  analysis  of  such 
contributor)  subjects  as  Internationalism, 
Nationality  and  Trusteeship,  Nationality 
ami      Internationalism,      Diplomacy       ami 

Treaties.    He    upholds    England    as    the    pal 

tern  guardian   for   i pies   -till    in   process 

of  self-government,  and  hence  would  place 

under   her    trusteeship   not    only    the   (,'erinaii 

colonies,    but    Portuguese    Africa,    together 
with    near!}    all    the    Near    Bail    Including 

Arabia       Mi       Powers     believes     the     people- 

of  these  regions  are  read]   to  Bel f-deter mine 
in    favor    of    England's    trusteeship.    The 

claims    of    Belgium,     France    and     Italy    are 

estimated   on    their  just    aspirations    Con 
cerning  a   League  of  Nations.   \ir    Powers 
says  : 

Internationalism  is  a  thing,  not  of  the  flesh, 
but  of  the  spirit.  It  is  a  growth,  not  a  con- 
trivance. What  we  need  is  to  recognize  it,  not 
invoke  it.  The  league  that  we  have  dreamed  of 
is  here,  less  symmetrical  and  mechanical  than 
that  of  which  we  had  dreamed,  but  infinitely 
more  vital  and  effective.  Its  widening  circle 
passes  from  the  English  to  the  British,  from 
the  British  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  the  democratic.  It  has  but  one  more 
.step — -from  the  democratic  to  the  human.  This 
is  a  long  step,  but  a  step  to  be  hastened  rather 
than   forced,  and  not  to  be  hastened  by  force. 

The  League  of  Nations,  by  Horace  M.   Kallen. 

Marshall    Jones    Co.    $1.50.    The    Great    Peace, 

by    H.    H.    Powers.   Macmillan    Co.    $2.25. 

Sea  Warfare    ' 

IX  Hunting  the  German  Shark,  by  Her- 
man Whitaker,  is  set  forth  mainly  how 
the  terror  of  the  U-boat  came  to  be  shifted 
by  a  variety  of  ingenious  methods  from  the 
hunted  to  the  hunter.  Writing  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war  the  author  de- 
scribes entertainingly  and  sometimes  thrill- 
ingly  the  energetic  part  played  by  Ameri- 
can sea  forces  in  reducing  U-boat  warfare 
nearly  to  extinction.  He  dissipates  the 
claims  made  by  German  naval  authors  re- 
garding the  length  of  time  submerged  and 
the  speed  of  their  U-boats  under  water. 

In  referring  to  the  cordial  relations  link- 
ing American  and  English  naval  officers. 
Mr.    Whitaker    relates   a    characteristic   ex- 


ample  of  the     er     pei  hapi  a  t rifle  bew  lid 
,  ring  courtesy  of  tin-  latter  on  all  occasion 
in  rescuing  the  aurvlvora  of  a  hospital  ahip 
after  twelve  hours'  exposure,  an  exhausted 
English   naval  officer   was  lifted  over   the 

siile   ..i    .in    American    ship. 

When  cine  of  our  chaps  I..M  linn  Imw  glad 
we  were  lu  leave  linn  mi  hoard,  In-  replied  in 
his  quiet  Baalish  way,  "A  pleasure,  I  .i  hi. 
you"-  -thin  fainted  ami  lay  101...1  cioUl  I'm' 
linn-    hours    afterward 

Hunting     ii"     German     Shark,     by     Herman 
Whitaker,   Century   Co      I    ' 


'  '  'cul  n'tiul     t  it 


The  story  of  "the  first  to  fight,"  their  part    in    the    history    of    our    country    and    their 
achievements    in    the    Gnat    War    is    told    by    Willis   J.Abbott    in    "Soldiers  of  the  Sea" 
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(T1  International  Film 

Captain   James   Norman   Hall,   aviator   mid 
author  of  ''High  Adventure" 

High  Adventure 

IN  all  the  descriptive  writings  of  war 
aviators  High  Adventure,  by  James  Nor- 
man Hall,  is  preeminent  for  the  vivid  force 
with  which  the  author  shares  his  expe- 
riences with  the  reader  and  camouflages 
by  entertaining  anecdote  and  graphic  de- 
scription a  wealth  of  information  about  the 
airman's  work.  Captain  Hall  is  the  author 
of  "Kitchener's  Mob,"  written  before 
America  entered  the  war.  He  went  to 
France  soon  after  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Flying  Squadron,  made  an  unu- 
sually long  record  of  successful  fighting. 
was  wounded  in  a  sensational  battle  with  a 
German  "circus,"  recovered,  went  to  flying 
again,  was  shot  down  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  has  just  been  released.  His  story  of 
these  adventures  is  a  rare  combination  of 
journalistic  skill  and  modesty  concerning 
personal   achievement. 

High     Adventure,     by     James     Norman     Hull 
Houghton,    Mifflin    Co.    $1.50. 

Soldiers  of  the  Sea 

IN     this     history     of     the     United     States 
Marine    Corps,     Mr.     Abbot     takes    that 
famous  body   of  fighters   from   its   small   be 
ginnings    (it  was.  be  tells  us.  created   b\    a 
resolution   of   the   Continental    Congress   on 
November    10.    1T7.~>>    up    thru    its    splendid 
participation   in   this  great    war   just    ended. 
The    part    played   by    the    Marines   in    e\ 
crisis  in   the  history   of  our   country    is  por 
trayed    with    an     appealing     vigor,     ami     :i 
swing  of  vividness  which  make  .mi'  respond 
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as  never  before  to  the  words  of  the  Marino's 
own  hymn  : 

First  to   fijrht  for   right   and   freedom 

And   to   keep   our  honor   clean. 
We  are   proud  to   rlaim   the  title 

Of    United    States    Marine. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  a  book  should  be 
written  at  a  time  when  the  achievements 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  this  war  are  still 
proudly  fresh  in  our  minds — when  we  still 
hear  on  every  side  glowing  accounts  of  the 
way  in  which  that  comparatively  small 
body  of  men.  fighters  all.  yet  all  completely 
new  to  the  methods  of  European  warfare, 
took  and  held  Belleau  Wood,  and  the  town 
of  Bouresches. 

Mr.  Abbot's  is  a  book  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  history,  and  deals  not  with  con- 
jectures but  with  facts — not  with  fiction 
but  with  realities.  Yet  the  force  of  the  style, 
and  the  intenseness  of  the  descriptive  and 
narrative  powers  so  combine  as  to  stimu- 
late the  imagination  of  the  reader  not  a 
whit  less  than  does  the  most  adventure- 
filled  type  of  romance. 

Read  Soldiers  of  the  Sen!  You  will  be 
repaid  by  a  sense  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  United  States  history,  and  by  a  deep- 
ened pride  in  that  body  of  its  fighting 
forces   whose  motto  is  quoted  as: 

"We  kill  or  get  killed !" 

Soldiers  of  the  Sea,  by  Willis  J.   Abb  >t.   Dodd, 

Mead    &    Co.    S1.50. 

The  Doughboys 

"rpHE  guys."'  said  the  colonel,  "are  get- 
J.  ting  denied  dissatisfied."  Yes.  he  said 
it  just  like  that ;  at  lea-t  Patrick  MacGill 
says  he  did.  When  you  reflect  on  what  an 
American's  conversation  apparently  sounds 
like  to  an  Englishman  it  very  nearly  strikes 
you  dumb.  It  is  a  pity  that  Patrick  Mac- 
Gill  wrote  The  Doughboy*-  "Brown  Breth- 
ren,  1'he    Great    I'usli''    and    "The    Red 

Horizon"    have   led   us    to   expect    from    him 
not     pleasant    but    very     vivid,     very     real 
tories  (,f  the  men   in    the   trenches. 
Patrick  MacGill  knows  the  Tommies,  he 

has  fought  with  them,  he  i-  one  ;  but  the 
American  soldiers  he  doe-  not  know. 
Where,  one  wonders,  did  he  get  his  imprea- 
■i  of  them  a-  somewhat  heavy  and  pious 
itbs  who  address  each  other  as  "cracker- 
jack"  and  "roundei"  and  sprinkle  "denied" 

thru     their    conversation     with     a     liberality 
that    would    amaze   a    New    England    farmer 
!     the    Story,    unite    unlike    the    author's 
other   bi  not   even   a   good   itory. 

The    Doughboft,    by    Patrick    MacGill     George 
H    Derail  Co.   $1.60. 

General  Foch's  War  Principles 

THESE   lecture*   given   by  General    I 
■■>*  the  French  War  College  are  no 
tinent  now  than   when  thej    '.ere  deliv 
•I.  alt  bo  they  were  not  based  on  the  p 
ent   v.ar.  One  i,f  the  moid   interesting  fea 

turcM    of    I-'ofh'-    conduct     of    his    louipaigns 
been     the     faithful     adherence     ;ind     eon 

king  out  of  the  principle-   which 

be   had   laid   down    for   fift<  his 

:  nj<  tor    at    the    War    <  lollege. 

In  Spite  of  the  fjemcndoii-   change*   wrought 

method-    of  the    funda 

principle*  of  ta<  I  ■•  beld  good 

in    I  in    lie. -■•■    tli.it    preceded    it 

hooled  m   tin-  ■■  pi  in 

ind    modify    where    i, 

,|e    to    direct    tie-    Great     War    and 

!   II       (O       '.   |<    ' 

ha  vi' 

than      In         and      tin-'      book 

•  ad    n  .t    onl  .    '      il 

1 
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Look  at  Your  Teeth 

In  Ten  Days 

All  Statements  Approval  by  High    Dental  Authorities 


A' 


See  What  Film  Removal  Does 


This  is  to  urge  a  ten-day  test  of  a 
dainty  film  remover.  Then  look  and 
see  what  really  clean  teeth  mean. 

Old  methods  of  teeth  cleaning  have 
proved  sadly  inadequate.  They  don't 
protect  teeth,  as  millions  have  discov- 
ered. Teeth  still  discolor,  still  decay. 
Tartar  accumulates,  pyorrhea  often 
gets  a  start.  Statistics  show  that  tooth 
troubles  have  constantly  increased. 

Dentists  know  that  the  reason  lies  in 
a  film  —  a  slimy  film  which  you  feel 
with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to  the 
teeth,  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays.  And  most  tooth  troubles  are 
due  to  it. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the 


teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought  a 
way  to  combat  film,  and  has  found  it. 
Many  clinical  tests  by  able  authorities 
have  proved  it  beyond  question.  It  is 
now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent,  and  leading  dentists  all 
over  America  are  urging  its  adoption. 
But  to  let  all  people  quickly  know 
what  it  means  we  are  offering  this 
ten-day  test. 


Just  Let  It  Prove  Itself 


The  best  way  to  know  what  Pepso- 
dent does  is  to  use  it  and  watch  re- 
sults. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  con- 
stantly combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent 
is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But 
science  has  discovered  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Five  governments 
have  already  granted  patents.  That 
fact  inaugurate:;  a  new  dental  era.      We 


can  now  combat  film,  the  great  tooth 
wrecker,  as  we  never  could  do  before. 
The  results  are  such  that  no  one 
would  miss  them  if  he  knew,  or  let  his 
children  miss  them. 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  io-Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 

These  results  are  all-important.  Film- 
covered  teeth  are  unsafe  and  unclean, 
and  this  test  will  prove  them  needless. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  tmpty  tooth  panic  lubes  In  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


Pv^^^hhmh^bmmb      pat  orr     I 

The  NeW-I)av  I)ciili(ri<  <■ 

A  Scientific  Product     Sold   by 
Orij^f sri»t»  Ev«'rywher«- 

<  i  j'i » 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  439,  1104  S.  W.il,.,  ,li  Ave. 

Chic  ago,  I  H 

Mail   10   Day  Tube  ol   I  'cpsoclent 


Name 


Addie.  , 


T  il  I.     [NO  E  P  l.  N  U  E  N  T 
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Not   juat    an   artist's    pencil 
Nor  inrrt-ly  a 

ih  aftunan  •>  ptmcil 

Nor  only  a  general 
business  pencil  — 

But  — 

a  pencil  that  eases 
and  quickens  work 
for  everybody 

■MBH|pa| 


the  master  dnauwd pencil' 


is  an  American  Aehitvrmmt 
in  pencil  making.  Leads 
delightfully  smooth,  scien- 
tifically graded,  and  excep- 
tionally lono  wearing.  The 
Eldorado  makes  for  genuine 
economy. 


Made  in 

.  IZ 

degrees 


9  H  (hardest),  6  B 
(softest),  H  B  (me- 
dium)   for    general 


Get  a  trial  dozen 
from  your  dealer, 
or  send  10c  for  a  lull 
length  pencil  men- 
tioning your  deal- 
er's name  and 
,  whether  very  soft, 
soft,  medium,  hard, 
or  very  hard  lead  is 
desired. 


-.-,-, 


• 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

X/V/  Established  1827 

XSvCX     Dept.  143-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


A  New  Way  to  Sell 

Real  F*frate      ANY  KIND 
Axcdi  apdictic;     Any  where 

I  got  cash  for  ray  property  in  less  than  two 
■weeks.  Made  sale  myself  so  had  no  com- 
mission to  pay.      You  can  do  the  same  with 

The  Simplex  plans  for  selling  Real 
Estate.  N<>  matter  w  her 
these  practical.  Scientific  Plans  will 
show  vou  how  toselh  our  property 
— quickly,  and  fot 
employing  agents  or  paying  com- 
missions. Investigate  at  once. 
Learn  how  easy  you  can  u-e  The 
Simplex  Plans,  just  as  I  did,  to  sell 
your  red  estate.  Write  today  (a 
postal  will  do)  to 


The  Simplex   Company 

Depl.  18,    1123  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

They  will  send  you  full  particulars 
•wit ho  it  a' \t  rr  obligation. 


Quick  Results ! 

"Sold   for  Cash   in  in 

R-  commend  your 

methods"  —   Jl'i/t.   II. 

Cart/and,  Mnss.  "Your 

mt-thod  sold  my  farm  for 

'   —   ,i/i  r.   J  .   A, 

r,    Minn.       "Sold 

my  property .     your  plan 

<|ui<_kest  I     cvrr   Saw.'  '  — 

'J  hhsoh  String, 
"  Sold     my     hot. I    Kit 
$5.  175."—  G     >. 
art.  III. 


In  the  Soldier'i  Service 

LI    I    I  IKS    unite,,    I,.     \l  ,,  v     I  '.m,i,    an 
vim  i  lean    woman     to    her    mother,    de 

i.iiik    lirr    war   experience*    in    England, 

l»i  tgium    and    France   fi i"i  I    to    1018, 

have  been  published  uudei    the  title  /»  the 

Uer't  Rei  i  f<  f     Tbej   covei    hospital   a 
n nit  ilir  British  Red  I  ind  the  Belgian 

Ited  Cross  al  the  (root,  ambulance  drh 
with  the  Hacketl  Lowthei   I  nit,  an  English 
l  mi   attached  i"  the  French  arm]    al   Hi" 
fronl    and  work  in  London  with  the  newly 

iblished  Medico-Psychological  Clinic  for 
\\  in-  Shock  Miss  Dextet  letteri  are  uou> 
Ruallj  interesting,  hut  t!i<>>e  concerning  1 1 1 « - 
treatment  of  war  shot  I.  according  to 
psycho-analysis  arc  the  mosl  absorbing  <>r 
all,  and  the  reader  i  -  I  hal  she  did  nol 

go  into  more  detail  in  writing  home  about 
this  fascinating  mental  surgery.  No  small 
credil  is  due  Miss  Dexter's  mother  for  her 
skilful  editing  of  the  letters,  so  thai  they 
are  woven  into  an  unbfoken  narrative.  The 
hook  i>  illustrated  by  photographs. 

In     the     Soldier'*     Set  BtVf,     iiy     Mary     Dexter. 
Houghton,    Miftlin    Co.    $1.60. 

Old  Glory  and  Verdun 

UNDER  this  Htle  are  collected  Miss 
fraser's  accounts  of  her  experiences 
in  fiance;  first  as  a  nurses'  aid  in  a  hos- 
pital for  the  French  wounded,  anil  later 
as  a  magazine  correspondent,  when  she 
penetrated  almost  to  the  firing  lines  of  the 
Western   Front, 

To  the  telling  of  all  that  she  did  and 
saw  Miss  Fraser  has  brought  in  an  un- 
usual degree  the  force  of  sympathy,  of 
understanding,  and,  at  times,  of  a  particu- 
larly engaging  humor.  Her  style  is  sim- 
ple, and  so  clear  that  we  are  enabled  to 
see.  almost  as  she  saw,  the  individual 
heroism  of  the  wounded  in  the  hospital 
wards,  to  sense  with  her  the  tremendous 
human  side  of  war's  countless,  tragedies, 
and  to  understand  something  of  what  her 
work    meant    when    she    says: 

...  A  sick  warrior  Is  nothing  after  all  but 
a  sick  child,  docile,  naive,  craving  for  sym- 
pathy. .  .  .  He  demands  everything  and  gives 
everything.  And  at  night  as  I  passed,  dog  tired, 
down  the  ward,  heads  were  raised,  hands  out- 
stretched ;  and  the  shower  of  cries  of  "Bonsoir, 
Mees!"  "a  demain,  Mees  Californie !"  were 
sweeter  than  bouquets  of  roses  thrown  across 
the   footlights   to   a   reigning  star. 

Old   Glory   and    Verdun,   by    Elizabeth    Fraser. 

Duffield  &   Co.   $1.50. 


Richard  Baldock 


T, 


'HIS  unusually  moving  and  inspiring 
-L  study  of  a  healthy  English  boy  and  his 
growth  to  manhood,  is  a  sane,  artistic  and 
balanced  piece  of  work  with  much  wise 
philosophy  discreetly  and  humorously  sub- 
merged beneath  the  story.  As  the  original 
Mr.  liliss  is  made  to  remark  : 

Make  up  your  mind  early  in  life  what  you're 
going  to  do,  and  rely  on  yourself  for  doing  it. 
If  accidents  come,  such  as  riche3  might  in  your 
case,  use  them  to  further  your  aims,  but  don't 
depend  on  them.  It  isn't  riches  you  want  to 
make  you  happy  in  this  world  ;  it's  work — work 
with   an   object. 

The  only  character  in  the  book  who  docs 
not  live  is  Lettice.  She  is  merely  a  charm- 
ing necessity  to  a  traditional  happy  ending. 

Ruhard  Baldock,  by  Archibald  Marshall.  Dodd. 
Mead   &   Co.   $1.50. 

A  Pocketful  of  Poetry 

A  convenient  pocketful  of  poetry  for  a 
summer  afternoon  outdoors  is  The 
Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse,  com- 
piled by  William  Braithwaite.  In  it  are 
many  of  the  verses  that  you  intended  to  clip 
For  yourself  when  vou  Ii  est  read  them  in  a 
magazine,    poems    that    you    have    already 

made  your  favorites  and  new  ones  to  in- 
crease your  pleasure  in  the  poetrj  «(  to- 
day.    Only     American     work     is     included; 


Sara  Tcasdalc,  Robert  frost.  Amy  Lowell, 
lotus    I   uteri, , ever,    Witter    Itumcr,   Joseph* 

no-  Preston  Peabody,  Vnchel  Lindsay, 
Edgar  Lee  .Masters,  Alan  Seegar  are  some 
of  the  poets  whose  contributions  make  the 
volume  notable.  There  are  many  tempts 
tion-  to  the  reviewer  to  quote  according  t" 
his  own  enjoyment  of  this  anthology,  but 
one  good  quotation  onlj    leads  to  another 

it    is    wiser    in    Ibis   case    perhaps   to   leavti 

to  the  reader  the  full  pleasures  of  discovery. 

Th.  ,  ,i, , i  ,,<  JUaga    ■■■    I       ■    .-urn- 

piled   by    William    Hi  aitliwaite.   .Small,    Muynnnl 
&   Co.   $■>. 

Ma^-ie  of  Virginsburg 

Ii    I    eas*   i"  forgive  Mrs.  Martin  for  the 
happenings    in    her    newest    novel    that 
make  fiction   Btranger  than   truth,   for  she 

uses  them,  not  to  tell  a  story  with  an  Idea, 
but  to  present  an  idea  with  a  story.  The 
first    third    of    the    I k    deals,    like    her    pre 

vioue  bocks,  with  the  Pennsylvania  I  Mitch, 

and     is    the    least    interesting    part.     Hut    it 

serves  as  the  necessary  background  to  set 

oil    the   heroine   for   I  he   rest    of  tilts.  Story. 

A  girl,  abandoned   when  she  was  a  baby 

by  ;i  mother  whom  she  has  reason  to  think 
had  aristocratic  birth  and  breeding,  be- 
comes secretary  to  her  grandfather.  Neither 
of  them  is  aware  of  the  relationship.  Dif- 
fering from  them  as  she  does  in  all  their 
social  ideas,  her  opportunity  to  study  her 
family  so  closely  is  in  itself  an  interesting 
situation.  But  when  she  is  in  a  position 
to  put  her  iih-as  into  practise,  and  finds 
that  the  once  patronized  secretary  is  now 
kowtowed  to,  merely  because  she  married 
a  man  with  money.  Maggie  puts  across  her 
ideas  with  intensely  interesting  sureness, 
swiftness  and  cleverness. 

Judged  from  the  superficial  plot  as  well 
US  the  underlying  theme,  Maggie  of  Virpins- 
burg  is  the  best  of  Mrs.  Martin's  novels. 

Maggie  of    Virginsburg,   by   Helen    R.    Martin. 
Century    Co.    $1.40. 


Acrid  Irony 


ACRID  irony  is  the  predominant  flavor 
of  77ic  Madman,  His  Parables  and 
Poems,  an  interesting  group  of  Arabian 
wisdom-pieces.  To  our  Occidental  minds, 
steeped  in  a  liter aln ess  that  finds  expres- 
sion in  verse  of  unprecedentedly  concrete 
expression  of  individual  moods,  the  aloof- 
ness of  the  Oriental  poet  is  foreign  enough, 
but  there  is  a  pungency  in  his  observations 
that  arrests  the  attention.  To  quote  a  very 
little  one : 

THE  FOX 
A  fox  looked  at  his  shadow  at  sunrise  and 
said,  "I  will  have  a  camel  for  lunch  today." 
And  all  morning  he  went  about  looking  for 
camels.  But  at  noon  he  saw  his  shadow  again 
— and  he  said,  "A  mouse  will  do." 

The    Madman,    His    Parables    and    Poems,    by 
Kahlil   Gibran.    Alfred   A.    Knopf.    $1.25. 

The  Ghost  Garden 

CONSTANT  use  of  the  eternal  triangle 
has  chipped  the  corners  ami  worn  down 
the  edges.  But  by  placing  one  of  the  angles 
in  the  shadow  world.  Aim-lie  Kives  has 
achieved  the  feat  of  employ  ins;  this  age-old 
situation  in  a   fairly  new    way. 

The  Ghost  Garden  tells  of  a  spirit  woman 
with  the  disposition  of  a  moving- picture 
vampire    Who    is    prompted    by    jealoiis>     to 

fascinate   the  lover  of  a   young  girl.   The 

book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  study  oi 
psychic  phenomena  ;  there  are  no  evplana 
tions  in  the  last  chapter.  By  taking  spirit 
life  for  granted  it  manages  to  weave  a 
very  definite  character  out  of  the  gossamer 
threads  o(  another  world.  The  rivalry  of 
two  women,  one  living  and  one  dead,   is  the 

pivotal  point  of  this  unusual  romance 

The    Oktkit    Garden.     t>\       \tno!ie     Ki\o-      I  !' 

cess  Troubet   koy)     Frederick   A.  Stoke*.  Si 
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Arctic  Exploration 

DONALD    P,.    MacMILLAN,    F.R.G.S., 
has    written    an    interesting    narrative 
of  exploration   in  the  Arctic   Mr.   MaeMil- 

lan'a  fidelity  to  accuracy  rather  than  any 
play  to  the  sensational  will  appeal  to  those 
readers  searching  for  sound  information  on 
the  regions  traversed.  Mere  physical  hard- 
ship and  danger  the  author  seems  to  brush 
aside  in  a  few  pen  strokes  as  it'  hardly 
worth  the  telling,  compared  with  the  goal 
to  be  won  of  "supplanting  ignorance  and 
conjecture"'  with  scientific  knowledge  of 
unknown,  or  little  known,  seas  and  lands. 
With  him  that  is  of  first  importance,  and 
not  as  the  Wall  Street  banker  put  the 
case  :  '"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
land  when  you  find  it?  Can  you  raise 
wheat  on  it?" 

It  is  thus  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
discoverer  Mr.  MacMillan  writes,  nothing 
daunted  by  frigid  temperatures  or  hazard- 
ous ice  barriers. 

Four    Years    in    the    White    North,    by    Donald 
B.   MacMillan.   Harper   &   Bros.   $4. 

Industrial  Reconstruction 

"  A  study  in  the  principles  underlying 
XX  industrial  reconstruction,"  is  what 
the  author  calls  his  book  on  industrial  rela- 
tions. Originally  planned  as  a  study  of  in- 
dustrial relations  as  they  existed  in  1914, 
it  was  interrupted  by  war  conditions  and 
u  now  offered  in  a  modified  form  to  suit 
the   needs   of  the  reconstruction    period. 

The  problem  of  industry  and  industrial 
relations  is  tremendously  important,  not 
only  in  itself  but  because  our  whole  nation- 
al life  seems  to  hinge  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  industrial  situation.  For  this  reason 
all  authoritative  opinion  upon  the  subject 
gerly  read.  Dr.  King  has  wide 
knowledge  of  practical  industrial  problems 
and  his  present  book,  tho  largely  theoreti- 
cal, has  a  firm  practical  basis. 

The  existing  attitude  of  Capital  and  Labor 
toward   each    I  too   largely   one   of   mistrust 

born  of  f'-ar.  That  warn  the  position  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  before  th>-  war.  If  Industry  is 
to  serve  Humanity  this  attitude  mu.,t  be  changed 
to  one  of  trust  inspired  by  Faith.  An  industrial 
system  characterized  by  antagonism,  coercion 
and    resistance   must   yield    to   a    new    order    I 

on  mutual  confidence,  real  justice  and  construc- 
tive good    will.    The    change    will    involve    paii 

it    nothing:    short    of    it     will    solve    the    prob- 
lems to  which   Industry  v.\ 

The  replacing  of  fear  l.y  faith  i-  the  key- 
note   of    Dr.     Kins'-     industrial     pbili 
pby  and  it  i-  oti  thi  that  he  presents 

of    well     founded     ideas    and    clear 

thinking;. 

v.   by   Bon,   W.   L.  Mac- 
Houghton    Mifflin   Co.   $3. 

A  Story  of  Business 

PROBABLY    no    man    with    any    sense 
penl    an    inheritance    in 
■  n"   a    bai dware    -tore. 
Bnl   then   n.-iv.  on    Black   had   i 
he    qaicklj     found    out.    and     ■•  bai     i      even 

Imitted  it    So  ihi    young 
hanl    embarked    in    ho  dm 
1  had  pounded  into  him  tie-  element 

'  in.    or    the 

m  helped  t<,  i  pep  tin-  boat  from 

i  •  Black    won 

1  '  iiik   and    not    the 

-.f  it  rumen   from   th<  tlon     il 

n    modern    form:   of   merchandizing 

tni  t    tie-  ■  i-  |.     foi 

•rhfch 
■  <\    in    retailing 
ith  profit, 

W'hifci,.  given   lit 

1  ■  ■      I''  '•  i     I  lint,"    n 

ith    mm  h    II,  iind    in 

/('/.-    ',,     filar)      l'<i',, i    Merchant,     \,i     I' 
,\     I,     ' 


PERFECTION  in  quality,  appearance,  construction  and 
service  is  embodied  in  the  National  Royal  Loose  Leaf 
Ledger.  It  is  handsome,  durable  and  offered  in  various 
sizes  with  many  forms  of  ruling.  Talk  this  over  with 
your  head  accountant.  He  wUJ  know  and  appreciate 
the  best.     At  your  stationer* s. 

Bound   Books  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices 
NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,      Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Bronze  MemorialTablets 


Designs,  Estimates.  Illustrated  Booklet,  Free 

Jno.Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 
550  West  27 xhStreet.New York  City 


A  NOTED  AND  CHARMING  ESTATE 


11  Estate  instructs  immediate  sale  of 
'|Seven  Chimneys,"  one  o\  the  most  de- 
lightful    Old     Dutch     Colonial     houses     in 

I'"  i  g<  11  (  'mint > .  1  tate  1  omprises  18  act  e  - 
hi  beaul  1 1  hi.  high,  rolling  land  with  a 
i'  etty  brooli  (low  inn  through  it.  The  pai  - 
ticularlj    charming    house,    built    mainly    of 

■  hi  brown  itone,  is  mi  an  attractive  knoll, 
insuring     good     hi  eeze  ;     abund  ml     lawns, 

gt  e  'i   \  H  "  1  v  hi'  rjne  shade.    Thirteen   r 9 

■.■■.  In-  li  .11  1  |i.n  1. hi  and  In  tutii  Lilly  deco 
rated.  'Inn  bal  In  ooma  (Motl  lit  urcs), 
steam  heat,  eleel  1  ic  light  I  ,esa  than  1  , 
mill  from  New  Y<nl<  Cits',  via  ill  good 
a  nin     1  n.nls ;     seven     minutei      from     1 

■  ood    n  'I   A  nil  la  (lull   ( 'Inli.    This  is  a   rai 
opportun  1 1    ai    a    tempt ing   price. 

ALLABOUGH  &  SON,  63  Wall  Si.,  New  York  Cily 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  II  I  »i  Frederick  Monk  Law,  Head  of  the 
;li  It  Department  of  the  Stuyvesanl  High  School,  where  nearly 
I- 1  Vh.  'I  1 1'  )i  '  \'.h  hoys  attend,  i  i  of  pe<  ial  help  to  tea<  hers  <>i 
Oral  Composition,  Supplemental  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhel 
oti-,  fburnali  111,  1  tempore  Speaking  ;iii(l  Oral  Expression.  I(  is 
fre<  ding    foi    ii    will    noi    place    voti    under    any    obligation, 

Address  The  Independent,  tig  We  I   [Oth  St.,  New  Vorl 
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Till",  oltl  reliable- stand-bys  are  now 
being  utilized  iii  the  industries  of 
peace.  The  pencil  is  the  first  tool 
used  in  the  change.  The  long  estab- 
lished famous  VENUS  Pencils  (made 
in  17  decrees)  always  can  be  depended 
on  for  the  most  exacting  work. 


17  black  degrees 
and  3  copying 

Forbold  heavy  lines 

6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  general  writing 
and  sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean  6ne  lines 

2H-3H-4H- 

5H-6H 

For    delicate    thin 
lines,  maps 

7H-8H-9H 


Special 
14c.  Offer 

Send  14  cents  for  J 
trial  samples,  men- 
tioning degrees. 
After  you  find  how 
perfect  VIM  S 
Pencils  arc.  buy 
them  at  any  dealer. 

Of  all  stationers  and 

••tores  throughout 

the  world. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

248  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton,   London,  Eng. 


PICK  YOURS  QUICK! 


Way  Less  Than  Manufacturer's  Price 


Speak  quick— for  these  rebuilt  I'nderwoods 

-     ive.     U.  S.  Govt,    bought 
100,000  Underwoods.    Genuine  Visible  I'n- 
derwoods  at  big  savin?.     5-Year  Guarantee. 
Trv  it  10  DAYS  FREE.    Rent  or  buy 
Write  quick  for  Offer  No.  8i    . 

Typewriter'mporium,  34-36  W.  take  St,  Chica; 


iINGEE 

\  Sturdy  as  Oaks 


D 

rfJgflgSf^  J     ^    Pot-grown  rosebushes,  on  own  rootsfor every 

one  anywhere.     Flam  any  time.    Old  favorites 

A        and  new  and  rare  sorts,  ..ne  cream  of  the 

world's  productions.     "Dingee 

Roses' '  known  as  r/t<-  best  for  67 

years.  Sate  delivery  guaranteed 

anywhere  in  U.  S.    Write  lor  a 

copy  o{ 

Oar  ''New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture" 

for  1919.     It  s  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful*'  Dingee  Roses'* 
in  natural  colors.  It's  more  than  a  catalog 
-it's  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading *Kose  Grower sin  Ameru  a.  *  A  pracilc.il  work  on  r<  se 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offer  500  varieties  I 
and  other  plants,  hulas  and  seeds  and  tt-lls  how  to  grow  them. 

i  limited.     /  iS50,     70  GrtenJtt  uses* 

THE  DINGEE  &,  CONARD  CO..  Box  131,  Weet  Grove,  Pa. 


DISORDER  VS.  RED  TAPE 

I  hi  in  1 1    1 1  iiiii    /<ni/' 


ii,.  in. i-       with 

in. m-     .,i      nil     own       ii-      President 

iiuicklj     jots   down    for    latei    trauscription 

and   ' -i;«  —  tit.  an. hi    by  hi  tai       \\  hen 

tin-    i in  »r    the   Intei  new    ii    up,    or 

oner,   the   Piv-i.i.  ul    collect!  bis 

i  bough    u ii  ■  louslj  ,   telle 

the  '-all-  the  mattei    •  ill  In-  attended 

to  promptly  and  hilly,  then  graciously  bowi 

I  mi    ..ul      It    In-    was    a    hall     minute    Int.-    in 

coming  the  l»>w  is  nut  bo  gracious,  If  he 
wai  a  minute  lata  without  a  quick  and 
valid  excuae,  thereafter  be  i-  regarded 
with  suspicion  bj  the  President  and  may 
as  well  ash  ii"  more  favors  whatsoever. 

'Tins  method  of  handling  appointments 
dues  what  ever)  business  method  should 
.In  combines  and  blends  Khrewdnesa  and 
kindness  in  such  a  waj  that  the  shrewd 
in--  is  not  apparent  nor  the  kindness 
transparent.  The  President  during  an  In 
terview    keeps   the   clock    in    his   mind    but 

out   ul"  his   heart.    S| I   thai    kills   COUrteBJ 

kills  the  future  of  the  mini  who  tolerates  it 
But  on  the  other  hand  courtesy  that  kills 
Bpeed,  kills  the  future  <>t'  the  business.  The 
caller  on  the  President  is  lirsi  made  to 
feel  at  home  in  a  comfortable  chair,  at  B 
psychological  distance  from  the  desk.  He 
is  pleased  and  Battered  when  he  observes 
the  President  taking  notes  of  the  interview 

who  would  not  be  rather  exalted  in 
spirit  to  have  th.  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  amanuensis ';  The  caller  is 
honored  further  by  having  the  President 
ask  his  opinion,  rather  than  imposing  an 
objection  or  a  foregone  conclusion.  By  the 

time  the  interview  should  be  over,  the 
caller  is  in  such  a  right,  mellow  mood  that 
be  just  naturally  rises  when  the  President 
does,  hardly  noticing  at  all,  and  finds  him- 
self outside  the  door  and  on  his  way  home 
safely  before  be  realizes  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him.  The  time  of  the  President 
has  been  saved — and  the  temper  of  The 
t  aller. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  office  man- 
agement is  contained  in  the  following 
question  :  Should  an  office  be  run  by  no 
system,  or  by  an  uncertain  system,  or  by 
a  wrong  system,  or  by  too  much  of  the 
right  system,  or  by  the  exact  amount  need- 
ed of  the  one  right  system'/  You  must  an- 
swer it  one  way  or  another.  Everybody 
who  works  in  your  office,  and  everything 
that  is  done,  planned,  thought  or  pro- 
duced there,  is  somehow  affected,  for  good 
or  ill.  by  the  answer.  (  hit  of  the  hundreds 
of  items  of  office  operation  that  might  well 
be  considered,  we  will  refer  briefly  to  one 
general  principle,  and  to  one  specific 
method. 

The  general  principle  is  that  of  the 
measurement  of  man-power,  and  the  plac- 
ing, educating  and  rewarding  of  employees 
on  the  basis  of  this  measurement.  Each 
worker  is  paid  to  do  a  certain  kind  of 
work,  or  different  groups  of  a  certain  kind 
of  work.  How  much  of  that  specific  work 
can  be  done,  should  be  done,  is  or  is  not 
done  by  each  worker  during  the  time  which 
is  the  unit  of  pay.  whether  a  week,  a  day. 
an  hour  or  a  minute?  Few  office  managers, 
hardly  any  office  workers,  could  answer 
this  question  promptly,  fully  and  scientific- 
ally. Man-power  is  several  times  as  costly 
as  machine-power.  Hence  manpower 
should  be  determined  even  more  accurately 
than  machine-power.  You  would  not  buy 
an  office  machine  without  first  proving  its 
capacity  for  work,  in  the  number  of  oper- 
ations it  will  perforin  without  error  in  a 
given  time,  and  in  the  uniform  cost  of 
each.  Why  should  you  be  less  logical  and 
businesslike     in     paying     for     the     work     of 

human  bands  and  brains? 


Permit   ii-  i"  quote  a  chapter  fri m- 

own    "Hi.  i    .  \  p.  in  in  ■.-     (  In!-,,    we    had    a    i 

isi   wlm  could  'In  iii  thirty  minutes  a  reg 
ular  standardised  piece  of  typewriting  that 
another     typist     took    eighty     minutes     to 
complete     Ami    the   first    operator   did    the 

Work     I'd  l.  i  In-     had     gum-     to     a     modi  in 

business  school  and  was  thoroughly  ground 
cd  in  the  principles  "f  grammar,  punctua 

Imu.  spelling,  tabulation,  and  business 
copy.     But     I  he      ii.. ml     typfalt     had    certain 

qualifications  for  other  branches  of  office 
work  that   wen-  fulls   as  essential  as  type 

writing  speed,  and  lhal  I  In-  speed  expert  'lid 
not    have   al    all. 

Here  was  a  problem.  If  wc  kepi  both 
girls  on  typewriting  Work  and  paid  tin-in 
an  equal  salary,  "in-  of  two  bad  result- 
would    happen:     if    we    paid    them     by     the 

In. ill-    the     first     typist     WOUld     be    cheated  :     if 

we  pant  them  by  the  job  the  second  typist 

would  starve,  and  in  either  case  the  busi- 
ness would  sillier  by  the  adoption  of  a 
method     unfair     and     unwise     both     morally 

and  financially.  We  found  this  to  in-  the 
solution  "i   the  problem     which  might   not 

work  in  any  other  office,  and  is  given  here 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  right  principle, 
not  necessarily  of  demonstrating  the  right 
method. 

Classify  all  work  .as  either  general  or 
special,    according   t<>    whether    it   requires 

ability  and  training  of  a  general  or  a 
special  character.  Establish  for  general 
work  a  minimum  salary  by  the  hour  that 
will  enable  the  employee  to  live  decently 
and  not  much  more.  Establish  for  special 
work  a  salary  by  the  job.  or  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  piece  work,  that  has  been 
tested  and  approved  by  the  largest  and  best 

organizations  in  your  line  of  business. 
Compare  the  daily  output  of  each  worker 
fur  a  specified  period,  as  regards  both  ' 
quantity  and  quality  with  records  of  per- 
formance like  those  adopted  in  the  great 
factories  to  measure  the  daily  output  of 
the  expert  employee.  Let  highly  trained 
workers  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time 
each  day  to  general  office  duties,  and  on  the 
other  hand  train  the  general  workers  along 
the  lines  of  their  special  untrained  apti- 
tudes for  a  certain  time  each  day,  so  that 
they  may  qualify  later  for  the  expert  class. 
Then  keep  two-  sets  of  pay  slips  for  each 
employee,  covering  the  general  pay  by  the 
hour  and  the  special  pay  by  the  job.  Call 
a  meeting  of  the  entire  office  force  and  ex- 
plain the  new  method  fully,  so  that  each 
worker  is  satisfied  regarding  its  absolute 
fairness,  and  is  moreover  stimulated  to 
reach  the  expert  class  and  the  expert  pay 
in    the    shortest    time    possible. 

The  two  tracks  on  which  the  engine  of 
personal  ambition  must  be  made  to  run 
are  satisfaction  and  stimulation  ;  if  either 
track  is  defective,  the  engine  won't  go.  or 
it  will  go  to  smash.  I>.\  the  adoption  of  a 
method  similar  to  the  foregoing,  the  two 
extreme  types  of  workers  represented  by 
those  in  our  office  receive  better  treatment 
and  do  better  work  than  would  be  possible 
without  a  standardised  system  of  gaging. 
regulating  and  rewarding  personal  produc- 
tion. The  one  clear  line  of  advance  for  a 
business  man  to  follow  is  that  of  equal  jus- 
tice  to   employer   and   employee. 

We  judge  that  the  complete  process  of 
changing  an  office  from  one  <>(  disorder  to 
one  of  order,  in  the  many  departments 
where  such  a  change  is  required,  would 
mean  RQ  to  ".">  per  cent  greater  production, 
at  a  cost  materially  decreased  from  thtit 
inrolieil  in   tin-  present  loir  out/tut. 

Nothing  succeeds  now  but  the  most 
work,  done  in  the  best  wax.  for  the  highest 
motive    and    the    surest     reward.     Expert 
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How  a  Better  Memory 
Increased  My  Business 

A  Secret  Learned  in  One  Evening 


I   KNOW    it    was    my    improved    memory 
that  did  it. 

I  will  take  my  oath  on  it. 
For  there  is  simply  no  other  way  I  can 
account  for  the  astonishing  change  that 
came  about  in  my  whole  business  life — to 
say  nothing  of  that  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lar increase  which  I  rolled  up  in  the  >ix 
months  from  the  time  I  learned — in  one 
evening — how  to  do  things  with  my  mem- 
ory that  I  had  never  dreamed  were  possible. 
One  day  my  partner  came  in  with  our 
latest  statement  and  said:  "How  in 
heaven's  name  did  you  do  it.  Victor,  with 
our  line  of  goods  and  in  these  times?  You 
make  me  believe  we've  got  a  war  bride  in 
disguise." 

He  really  knew  how  I  did  it — or  at  least 
he  strongly  suspected — for  I  had  let  him 
into  my  little  memory  secret  long  ago. 

It  all  came  about  through  the  Roth 
Memory  Course  which  had  given  me — 
right  from  the  start — a  firmer  grip  on  my- 
self and  my  business  than  I  hail  ever  pos- 
i  before. 
It  gave  me  a  quicker  grasp  of  business 
tendencies,   a  better  balanced  judgment,   a 

keener  foresight 
and  an  almost  un- 
canny  knack  of 
seeing  when  to  act, 
and    how. 

It  is  really  as- 
tonishing —  though 
it  seems  quite  a 
matter  of  course  to 
me  now — how  the 
new  power  that 
.Mr.    Roth's   course 

gives      you       enables 

to   see  clearly 
ahead    and    to   vis- 
ualize conditions  in 
ct      perspective 
and     to     remember 

clearly      the      thil 
you       Deed      to      re- 
member   :,t    the    in- 
,t    you    Deed    t" 

recall      them      in      a 

ne  trim 

tion    or    an     ImpOf 
tanl     t;ilk     of 
kind 

Thanks  to  Mr. 
[loth  I  have  been 
able    to    seize    many 

len      opportunl 
which  before  I 

:im  'ire        would 

have    -lipped    pa  t 

and     been    out    of 

-  h       before       I 

DP     and     got 

memory   work* 

You      see      the 
h     Com 
done    vastly    more 

tot    Die    than    tea.  li 
me    how    to 

her     names,     fa< 
t'  ie., hone    Dumbera 
and   fa<  • 


DAVID  nl.  BOTH 

Amazing     FeaU     of 
David  M.Koth 
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By  Victor  Jones 

It  has  done  more  than  give  me  confidence 
on  my  feet  through  remembering  just  what 
I  want  to  say. 

The  Roth  Course  has  made  me  Master 
of  Myself. 

I  dropped  in  on  Mr.  Roth  a  few  days  ago 
to  discuss  some  of  the  fine  points  of  his 
code  for  remembering  business  statistics. 
His  desk  was  piled  high  with  letters  from 
those  who  had  bought  his  course  and  had 
taken  the  pains  to  tell  him  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  it  was  doing  for  their  memories. 

"Read  this  one,"  said  he,  "from  Terence 
J.  McManus,  the  well-known  trial  lawyer 
of  New  York."     It  read  : 

"I  regard  your  service  in  giving  the 
Roth     Memory    Course    to    the    world    as    a 

public  benefaction  !'  The  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  the  method  and  the  ease  with 
which  its  principles  may  be  acquired  appeal 
to  me  tremendously.  I  have  already  had 
occasion   to  test  out  the  effectiveness   of  the 

first  two  lessons  in  preparing  for  trial  an 
important  action  in  which  I  am  about  to 
engage." 

Before  I  left  he  showed  me  so  many 
other  letters  of  like  nature  that  I  did  not 
wonder  his  publishers  were  at  their  wits 
end  to  supply  the  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  Mr.  Roth's  lessons. 

This  sensational  success  of  the  Roth 
Memory  Course  recalls  vividly  my  first 
meeting  with  the  "memory  master"  when 
he  electrified  the  whole  Rotary  Club  at 
the  Hotel  McAlpin  with  one  of  his  seem- 
ingly uncanny  exhibitions  of  memory  feats. 

It  waa  just  such  an  occasion  as  the  one 
described  in  the  following  news  item  from 
the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer: 

"Of  the  150  members  of  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Club  at  a  luncheon  yesterday  not  one  left 
with  the  .slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Roth  could 
do  all  claimed  for  him.  Rotarians  at  the 
meeting1  had  to  pinch  themselves  to  see 
whether  they  were  awake  or   not. 

"Mr.  Roth  started  his  exhibition  by  ask- 
ing sixty  of  those  present  to  introduce 
themselves  by  name  to  him.  Then  he  waved 
them    aside   and    rei  t    member   at  the 

blackboard    to    write    down    names    of    firms, 

races'  and  mottoes  on  numbered  so.ua 
meanwhile  sitting  with  his  bark  to  the 
writer  and  only  learning  the  positions  by 
oral  report  After  thi.;  be  was  asked  by 
different  Rotarians  to  tell  what,  was  written 
down  in  various  specific  squares,  and  gave 
the    entire    li  ,t     without    a    mistake. 

"After  finishing  with  this,  Mr.  Roth  sin- 
fled  out  and   called   by   name  the  sixty   u><n 

n     he     had     been     Introduced     earlier. 

■    in    the    meantime    bad    changed  ■■••———— — •__ — — — — — -> — — 

and    had    rmxe,|    with    Otto  Bt."  .  ,  If  ■_• 

At  that  time  the  ability  to  d ■»,  .ings   Independent  Corporation 

;t     tie  abo   e     eemed    '     far  OUl  of  my  reach  Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Sffw    pe^no"  'one"  boulter  Book  Di,i,ion>  Dep,.  R.  119  We,,  40th  Sheet.  New  York  Ci„ 

being   Introduced    to   them  call   each    name  ,.|,>m,P  sr.n,i  mo  iho  Roth   Memory  Com 

in   tantly    with    hardly    a    single  ,      ..,,,_     i    wi||    afther   rematl    the   i rsa 

Major   i;    B    Craft,   A     I  tanl   Chief  Bn-  to  you  within  five  day*  after  ite  receipt  or  sand 

gineer  of   the    Western    Electric  Company,  >""'  •*• 
who  the  to  t  evening  he  tackled  Mr,  Roth's 

Com  '■   learned   one   hundred    irorde   eo  be     Name  

could  call  them  off  forward  and  bach  with* 

out   a    ml  take,   tells   me   thai    flr  K    le    on  .,,,._,  .„„ 

Oflly     f)     "start.  -  money     could 

not     buy     what     he     him     learned     iu     ji.  ■»  i r  in 

from  bie  study  of  the  Com  "'"•  "*"  H 


On  the  ship  coming  back  from  the  battle 
front  in  September  he  volunteered  to  give 
an  exhibition  of  Memory  Feats  in  the  ama- 
teur entertainment  they  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  passengers. 

With  a  blackboard  back  of  him  he  called 
off  without  a  moment's  hesitation  a  list  of 
25  outlandish  words  that  were  flung  at 
him  by  his  audience  and  told  the  number 
opposite  which  each  word  had  been  writ- 
ten on  the  board.  For  good  measure  he 
called  back  in  their  proper  order  a  list  of 
twenty  "errands"  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
"They  thought  I  was  a  freak,"  says  the 
Major,  "until  I  gave  them  a  little  memory 
talk  and  told  them  how  easy  it  was  to  do 
those  seemingly  miraculous  stunts  by  Mr. 
Roth's  method.  If  the  Independent  Cor- 
poration doesn't  get  a  few  hundred  orders 
for  Mr.  Roth's  Course  from  my  fellow 
travelers  on  that  ship  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised — for  it  certainly  had  them  going." 

I  mention  this  because  Mr.  Roth  always 
says  "anyone  with  an  average  mind  can 
do  these  things  iust  as  easily  as  I  do,"  and 
Major  Craft's  experience  is  only  one  of 
thousands,  that  prove  by  their  own  actual 
accomplishments  that  what  Mr.  Roth 
claims  is  absolutely  true. 

Victor  Jones 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Cor- 
poration, the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Mem- 
ory Course,  that  once  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy 
it  is  to  double,  yes.  triple  your  memory 
power  in  a  few  short  hours,  that  they  are 
willing  to  send  the  course  on  free  exam- 
ination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid, 
at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after 
you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased 
as  are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and 
Women  who  have  used  the  course,  send  only 
$5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and 
you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the 
coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer  ia 
withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 
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Too  Fat  to  Fight 

By  REX  BEACH 

HERE    h    a    Ri 
humor,    a    little    l>""k    Inn    with 
laughter.      It   i>  destined   to  be   read   bj 

mill ..  in  -  I)  li- 

nk-  will  becoi  -i   be- 

Nobody  can  resist 
a  fat  man,  and  Dimples,  as  he  is 
commonly    called,    is    incorrigible. 


Experiments  in 
International  Admini- 
stration 

By   FRANCIS  BOWES  SAYRE 


??  I  T  is  quite  obvious  that  such  a  book 
1  as  this  is  just  about  the 
time!;.-  anil  useful  th.it  could  possibly 
be  put  for:h,  now  that  the  question  of 
the  League  of  nations  to  enforc"  peace 
is  dominant  in  the  mind  of  Ihe  world. 
For  so  compactly  and  yet  anprehen- 
sivelv  supplying  tli-  need  .\  e  owe  great 
thanks   to    Mr.    Sayre." — .V.    1'.    Tribune. 

Post  8vo,  S1.30 


Mother  Love  in 
Action 

By   PRUDENCE  BRADISH 

A  BOOK  of  inspiration  for  parents — 
mothers  especially.  While  it  is 
full  of  practical  fiiggesMons  for  the 
treatment  of  child-life,  it  is  by  no 
meat's  a  volume  ot  medical,  dietary  or 
other  precise  instruction.  A  book  for 
those  who  would  train  their  children 
with  their  heart--,  in  the  work  as  well  as 
their  heads. 


The  Seven  Purposes 

By  MARGARET  CAMERON 


"I 


N  this  arrestingly  interesting  vol- 
ume, the  messages  which  she  sets 
down  have  meaning,  coherence,  intrin- 
sic interest  .  .  .  there  are  many  inter- 
esting references  to  the  war.  and 
prophecies  of  a  still  greater  conflict  to 
come." — New  York  Ti»:cs.  $2.00 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
New  York 

(Est.  1817) 
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anj   ambil  ion    The  five  lout  i 

1  Booka  mi  office  managemenl  Tin-  last 
lew  \ear-  ha\e  witne«Kei|  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  United  States  of  husi 
ness  literature.  All  the  departraenta  of 
office  work  are  included,  audi  as  bookkeep 
inn,  accounting,  liuandng,  credita  and  col- 
lections, c>>-t  liinliiij/  and  coal  reducing, 
wagee  and  aalariea,  economy  and  produc- 
tion, tiling,  addrexfiing,  typewriting,  adver- 
titting  ami  aelling,  buaineaa  correspondence, 
employer  and  employee,  Bcientific  manage 
rnent,  recorda  and  reports,  furniture  and 
Buppliea,  finds  and  machines,  modern  stand- 
ards, human  engineering,  welfare  work.  A 
modern  office  containa  anywhere  from  live 
tu  a  hundred  of  these  booka,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  wink  and  the  size  of  the  or- 
ganization, 

'_'.  Buaineaa  magazines  and  trade  jour- 
nals. .V  few  of  these  are  devoted  strictly 
to  office  work;  others,  while  presenting  0 
variety  of  business  subjects,  always  eon- 
tains  valuable  suggestions  on  improved 
office   method. 

'■'>.  Home  study  courses  in  personal  effi- 
ciency- Any  man,  whoever  In-  is  and  what- 
ever lie  does,  needs  the  help  of  one  of  these 
courses  if  he  is  of  the  fighting  age —from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  inclusive.  lie  can 
learn  thus' how  the  great  men  of  the  coun- 
try fight  and  win  their  business  battles 
and  he  cannot  learn  fully  in  any  other  way. 
Physical,  mental,  financial,  social  and  in- 
dustrial improvement  will  result,  for  the 
betterment  of  his  work  in  particular  and 
bis  life  in  general, 

4.  National  efficiency  organizations. 
Membership  in  one  or  more  of  these  will 
not  only  put  you  and  keep  yon  in  direct 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  nation  who 
me  founders  and  managers  of  these  socie- 
ties, but  will  also  furnish  you  with  bulle- 
tins and  reports  of  many  kinds  to  inform 
you  of  the  results  of  late  experiment  and 
research  in  the  big  factories,  shops,  stores, 
offices,  municipalities,  efficiency  laborator- 
ies, schools  and  government   institutions. 

5.  Personal  consultation  with  office  ex- 
perts and  efficiency  engineers.  This  costs  a 
good  deal  and  is  generally  advisable  in  larse 
offices  only.  But  every  office  manager  and 
department  head  should  know  the  kind, 
scope  and  quality  of  service  now  offered 
by  a  number  of  these  business  experts,  and 
should  employ  one  or  more  if  the  needs  of 
the  office,  extent  of  the  work,  and  possible 
increase  of  profits  would  justify  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  great  problem  of  the  alert,  ambi- 
tious man  is  to  locate  the  business  authori- 
ties mentioned  above,  and  secure  an  intro- 
duction. Their  different  headquarters  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 
Mouths  of  research  and  comparison  would 
be  needed,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
cost  of  stationery,  postage,  typing  and  over- 
head, to  obtain  a  full  directory  of  these 
efficiency  leaders.  The  best  way  is  to  con- 
sult a  national  clearing  house  of  efficiency 
information. 

The  primary  test  of  a  man's  business 
knowledge  is  how  he  regards,  analyzes,  ar- 
ranges, equips,  conducts  his  office.  And  the 
final  test  of  his  power  is  what  he  does  by 
means  of  it. 


If  You  Want  to 
Know  the  Truth 


In  words  that  are  crystal  clear, 

Bubjecl  id  but  one  interpretation, 
with  a  courage  thai  is  considered 
unusual,  Till1:  WEEKLY,  by 
George  Harvey,  gives  the  true 
meaning  of  the  absorbing  drama 
now    appearing    on    the    world 

stage. 

THE  WEEKLY  is  a  continua- 
tion of  The  War  Weekly.  It  has 
inherited  all  of  the  talents  of 
its  predecessor.  Like  The  War 
Weekly,  THE  WEEKLY  knows 
what  it  wants  and  fights  for  it. 

In  short,  sharp,  crisp  editorials 
THE  WEEKLY  gives  its  opin- 
ions, based  on  substantiated  fact 
and  not  on  hope  or  credulity,  of 
every  subject,  domestic  and  in- 
ternational, that  is  of  concern 
to  America.  Especially  pungent 
are  its  discussions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Peace  Mission. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  truth 
you  want  to  read — 

THE  WEEKLY 

By  George  Harvey 

10  cents  on  the  newsstands 
$4.00  a  year 

THE  WEEKLY 

171   Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up?  Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  ami  exploit  the  look  will  be 
rendered  if  given   option.     Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Slreel.  Boston.  Mass. 

C"ACTS,  Arguments.    Bi  ief  s  foi    Debate*.       Out- 

*■       lines,  literary,  historical  ami  scientific  material, 
lor  club  papers,  orations  ami  essays.    The   Bui 
of   Research,    318   E.   5th    St.,    New    Albany.    Iml. 
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What  every  young  man  and 
Every  young  woman  should  know 

What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 

What  every  parent  should  know 
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McADO  0— T  HE    MAN 

(Continual  from  payc  2?7) 

the  Treasury  when  he  announced  his 
resignation.  For  about  an  hour  the 
newspaper  men  had  been  asking  him 
all  sorts  of  questions  and  lie  was  answering 
them  in  his  usual  manner,  frankly  and 
freely.  The  conference  was  nearing  its  close 
and  several  of  the  newspaper  men  rose  to 
go.  but  the  Secretary  called  them  back  by 
saying,  "Wait  a  minute,  I  have  an  an- 
nouncement to  make  that  may  have  a  news 
value.  I  have  resigned  my  offices  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  Director  General 
of  Railroads  and  the  President  has  accept- 
ed my  resignation."  The  newspaper  men 
seemed  to  have  turned  to  stone.  Not  a  man 
moved  a  muscle.  They  were  paralyzed.  I 
am  told  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  this 
Administration  that  a  Cabinet  officer  has 
announced  his  resignation  to  newspaper 
men  without  a  rush  being  made  at  once 
for  the  telephones.  It  was  not  until  a '"tor 
about  ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  Sec- 
retary told  th~m  of  his  resignation  that  the 
newspaper  conference  broke  up. 

The  newspaper  men  realize  that  they  are 
losing  from  official  life  in  Washington  a 
real  friend.  Mr.  McAdoo's  policy  has  been 
to  tell  them  everything  that  is  in  his  mind, 
asking  them  to  keep  confidential  those 
things  which  it  would  be  manifestly  im- 
proper to  discuss   at  the   time. 

And  especially  has  Mr.  McAdoo  in  his 
heart  a  soft  spot  for  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
firs  of  America.  He  has  said  many  times 
that  nothing  we  can  ever  do  for  them  will 
repay  the  debt  we  owe  tfiem  for  what  they 
have  done  for  America  and  for  the  world. 
He  sponsored  and  successfully  fought  for 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Inmrance  Act, 
which  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  payments  to 
the   dependents   of  our   soldier-   and    sailors, 

and  which  provided  for  suitable  compensa- 
tion to  them  in  the  event  of  total  or  partial 
disability.  Thanks  to  this  wise  a<t,  the 
pension  scandals  which  have  followed  each 
of  our  previous  wars  will  not  f>  How  this 
one.  Ifr-  also  directed  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  on  furlough  be  allowed  the  one  cent 
rate  of  fare  on  the  railroads,  which  gave 
many  of  the  fellows  who  were  about  to  go 
abroad  a  la-t  chance  to  see  their  loved  "ne- 
before  starting  on  that  dangerous  journey. 

I'  •  ould  be  Impossible  to  conclude  an 
account  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  McAdoo's 
-piece.-  without  mentioning  one  of  the 
greatest  Mr-.  McAdoo.  She  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  hini.  the  value  of  her  in 
»pi ration  being  immeasurable.  She  | 
keen,  absorbing,  and  extraordinarily  intel- 
ligent interest  in  everything  he  does,  and 
in  addition  to  taking  her  exceedingly 

active  husband,  finds  time  to  do  much   pa- 

itic    work    herself.    Mr,    McAdoo    ha 
profound  respeel   for  her  judgment.  Bh< 
a   tower  of  strength   to  him  and   an   active 
con  i  |<         hen    thii  .i    to    be    going 

"de;. 

I    hare   briefly  enumerated  '   the 

i  i  m     to  me  ha  ire  made 

Mr.     M'Adoo     a     great      man       I  not 

touched    upon    hi-    capacity    for   leadership, 

icknowledged  even  by  his  enemies 

arid,   lit'  riij  man.   he   ha-    many 

of  these.  In  this  short  -ketch  of  the  man 
I    ii  t  down    tie-    things    which 

have  come  into  my  mind   when   I   tried  to 

■  Ii   out    t. 
While    it    will    take    the    per  i pert i vi     ol 
tin'  hether  the  work  of  Mr    Mc 

Ado<.  i,  of  enduring  value  to  Amer 

in   he  no  doubt   that   this  COUOtl  • 

Will       fee|       for      mail  the       ben  clue, ,  t 

effects    of  r-omplishments     while    in 

public  office    ii  ; i  the  impi t      ol  bl 

gealns  on  the  fabric  of  America     commei 
ial   and   Industrial   111 


"It's  the  old 
standby  in 
the   A  rmy  ' 


1:1 


-*» 


Good  Guns  Need  Good  Oil 

Talk  to  a  hundred  men  accustomed  to  handling  a  rifle  or  shotgun — 
men  who  shoot  for  sport  and  in  earn  ■  t.  Ask  what  oil  they  use.  Most 
of  'em  will  answer:  "3-in-One."  Soldiers,  game  hunters,  trap-shooters 
and  military  academy  instructors  have  preferred 


3-in-One 


77.  e  High  Quality  Gun  Cil 

for  25  years.  Leading  firearm  manufacturers  use  and  recommend  it. 
No  matter  where  you're  shooting — at  the  training  camp,  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  or  at  the  traps — get  a  bottle  of  this  pure,  high-grade  oil. 

3-in-One  lubricates  perfectly  the  magazine,  trigger,  shell  extractor, 
hammer  and  break  joints.  Prevents  rust  forming  inside  and  outside 
the  barrel.  Cleans  and  polishes  the  wooden  stock  and  fore-end.  Keeps 
entire  gun  bright  and  shiny. 

IMPORTANT  :Aft"    firing    7th 

smokeless        powder, 


always  clean  out  residue  of  powder  thor- 
oughly with  a  solvent  first.  Then  apply 
3-in-One.      This     m  thod     absolutely     pre- 

nts  leading,  pitting  and  rust.     3-in-One 


Oil  is  sold  at  all  good  stores.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  1  je,  25c  and  50c 
in    bottles;    also    in    :5c    Handy    Oil    Cans. 

FRFF  Li°eral  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil 
I  1VL.L,  ani|  Dictionary  of  Uses — both 
sent   free   for  the  asking. 


Three-inOne  Oil  Co.,  165  UG.  Broadway,  New  York 
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C  AR  ONIA 
C  ARMANIA 

*      .^^  AND  Olliru   FAVORITES         * 

^^  Af.AIN    IN 

"^  „       REGULAR  SERVICE 
TO  EUROPE 

rO»   FULL   INF'lMMAIION 

AIM'I   I      P'l 

21-24    STATE  STRFFl   NEWYORK 

OR  BRANCHES  Ann  AOENCIES 


Which  Rails  to  Buy? 

In  spite  of  market  un- 
certainties, some  railroad 
securities  are  especially  at- 
tractive for  investors  seek- 
ing high  yield  and  safety. 
Babson's  Reports  have  the 
facts  you  need  to  pick  them 
out. 

Avoid  worry.  Cense  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
in  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
n  definite   policy  baaed  <>■■  fundamental 

•.iiiiNtics. 

Particular* smtfree.fVrtteDept.  I-2S  of 

Bflbson's  Statistical  Organization 
Compillm  BuOdlng  WelUaley  Hllli,  Man. 

I.&rgflut  Organization  of  I  In  Chnrnntflr  In  Uie  World 


I  II  I.     INDEPI  i.N  T 
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Make  Your  Plant 

A  Better  Place 

to  Work  In 

When  the  men  come 
back  who  have 
i  ved  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marines, 
they  will  be  bigger, 
better  and  healthier 
men  in  every  way 
than  they  were 
before. 

They  will  have  ac- 
quired  habits  of  disci- 
pline and  orderliness  and 
will  inspire  others  with 
the  same  spirit. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers 
in  the  plant  will  help 
to  conserve  this  spirit 
and  make  the  men 
proud  of  the  firm  they 
work  for. 

DURAND 

STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  T11K  JUGOSLAVS 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


T  Y  P  E  WRITER 

ALL  MAKES.  SAVE  S2S  to  S50 

uih  at  the  factory  by  the  mil-know  n  "Young 

Process."       Sold   lot  1"  »    cash— installment   ui 

Rem      ipplies  on  purchase  price.    Writ* 

ntee.     Free  trial. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Oept.  770,   Chicago 


New  PATRIOTIC  n|  A  U  P  Vaudeville  Sketches 
for  War-Time  Ben-  y\  [I  ¥  N  Monologues,  Ku  ter- 
efiu.  Recitations,  I  LH  I  U  tainnients,  Dialogs, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Jokes,  Make-up  Goods.  Large  cat- 
alog free.      T.  S-  DE-NISOS  *  CO.,      Bept.3,  Cnlcago 

"I  Would  Not  Part 
withitfor$10,000 

writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  cus- 
tomer. '■\Vorthmorethanafarm,"savs 
another.  So  testify  over  100,000  Men 
and  Women  who  have  worn  it. 

The  Natural  Body  Brace 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure.  Brings 
comfort,  health,  strength  and  pep. 

Conserve  Your  Life.     Keep  Yourself  Fit. 

Replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs; 
reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  shoulders; 
relieves  backache,  curvatures,  nervousness  ruptures,  etc 
in  both  sexes.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  meas- 
urement blank  and  our  very  liberal  free  trial  proposition 
HOWARD  C.  KASH.  Pies.  Natural  body  braca  Co' 
321  Hash  Bldg..  i^alir.a.   Kan. 
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Bul   the  ly,  und  the 

"i  i  be  Italian  d<  i rracs .  »  111  be 

into   peril     bj    that    verj    worship 

"i    •  Hi. I  i ..in    ii,,     udvemil  j     wbli  h 

in.  i   thin  war,  » ill  fall  upon  the  < l<   man 
li  twin  foi  'i.     1 1  alian  Imperial 
3   • .  is    burdened  I •  \    i  li»'  >»  cui  at  Ion  "i 
i  i.  ii   population,  tin  eati  ned  bj    u   war 
and  united  ual  Ion   hui  b  a^  the  Soul  I. 
era    sia\-     the    Italians    would    experience 
all    iIm-    difficulties:    of    ili>'    new    position.    It 
Mould    !"■    a    iiuiil.'ii    which    theii     nervous 
and  eaailj    excitable  democrat*]    could    not, 
ami  would  not,  rneeklj   endure    The  Slavic 
menace    would    become    u    nightmare    for 
them    which    could    < • ; » - i I \    deteriorate    the 
norma]  courae  of  their  economic,   political 
and    social    development.    The    Inborn    love 
of  freedom  which  enabled  the  Serbo-Croats 
to  Bhake  off  the  Turkish   yoke  of  five  een 
turiea    and    so    successfull.*,     to    resist    the 
German  onrush  to  the  Ka  it  would  certainlj 
enable   them    to  resist    Italian   dominion, 

The  further  Italian  argumentation  in 
defense  of  the  Imperialistic  claims  is  only 
a  repetition  of  German  arguments  against 
the  Slavs.  The  Auatriana  argued  thai  they 
had  nothing  against  the  Croats,  whom  they 
loved  and  trusted,  bul  they  wished  to 
coerce  the  unruly  and  barbarian  Serbs. 
The  Italians  say  they  admire  the  heroic 
Serbs,  but  they  wish  to  control  the  bus- 
picious  and  unruly  Croats.  The  Austriana 
did  not  sun  red  in  separating  the  Croats 
from  the  Serbs  in  the  common  struggle 
for  national  freedom  and  must  surely  the 
Italians  will  fail  t«>  draw  a  wedge  between 
the  Jugoslavs  united  and  determined  to 
fight  any  oppressor  of  their  race.  The 
Austrinns  proclaimed  that  they  want  t-> 
Control  Serbia  a<  a  hotbed  of  Russian  in 
trigue;  the  Italians  claim  the  right  to 
control  the  Croatians,  alleging  that  they 
are   the  Austrian  catspaw. 

A  year  ago  the  German  Kaiser  boasted 
to  have  restored  to  the  German  Kultur  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  Italians,  claiming 
"the  full  fruits  of  their  victory,"  demand 
to  rule  Dalmatia  in  the  name  of  the  Ital- 
ian civilization  against  the  barbarian 
Slavs.  Today  the  Lettish  peasantry  allied 
with  Bolshevism  is  burning  the  castles  of 
German  Baltic  barons  because  to  them 
they  are  the  symbols  of  oppression  and 
foreign  exploitation.  The  same  fate  is 
awaiting  the  Italian  minorities  if  they  op- 
pose the  Slav  freedom  and  unity.  In  deny- 
ing to  the  Slavs  the  right  of  self 
government  and  claiming  for  themselves 
the  sole  right  of  control  over  the  Adriatic, 
the  Italians  stand  for  the  old  principle  of 
exclusion  and  competition  against  the  new 
and  higher  principle  of  cooperation  among 
the  nations  proclaimed  by  America  and 
sincerely  adopted  by  the  Jugoslavs.  Tims 
the  Italian  action  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  higher  principle  of  modern  civilization. 
whereas  the  Slavs  are  defenders  of  the 
new  order  of  the  things  which  ought  to 
dawn  in  Europe  as  a  price  for  enormous 
sacrifices   sustained   by   all   nations. 

For  the  Jugoslavs  the  establishment  of 
Italy  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
would  mean  that  they  have  only  changed 
masters  and  that  Italy  in  regard  to  them 
has  replaced  Austria.  The  Jugoslavs  have 
resisted  the  Austrian  occupation  and  have 
contributed  largely  to  her  collapse:  like- 
wise they  must  fight  the  Italian  mastery. 

The  Jugoslavs,  are  willing  to  guarantee 

the  complete  national  development  of  Ital- 
ian minorities  living  among  them  but  will 
never  consent  to  sacrifice  their  own  unity 
and  economic  development  to  a  foreign 
power  which  seeks  to  establish  its  economic 
monopoly   in   the  Adriatic. 


i.    ....n loallj    belongs  to  the  Cen 

ual  Europe,  It  is  a  p.ai  for  Bohemia  and 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the  middle 
Danube.  Therefore  Trieste  ought  to  be  a 
free  eltj  where  the  Italians  as  well  as  i\\  ■ 
Jugoslavs  would  have  complete  freedom 
and  everj  guaruutee  for  national  develop 
in.  ni.  The  Western  [stria  with  Pola  as  well 
ni  the  southwestern  pan  of  Gorlzia  around 

•  on -.    \l..niaiooiie  and  Gradifika   where 

the  Italian  population  Is  continuous  and 
dense  oughl  to  be  Incorporated  to  Itnlj 
provided  thai  Italy  should  guarantee  to  the 
Slav  minorities  the  same  rights  as  the  1 1 n l- 
ians  of  Flume  and  Dalmatia  should  be  ac 
corded.  Only  in  such  a  way  a  lust  solution 
can  be  attained  and  a  durable  friendship 
be  established  between  the  Italians  and  the 
Jugoslavs  who  are  the  right  possessors  of 
thoBO  eastern  shores  and  guardians  of  the 
future  peace  upon   them. 

Again  todaj   as  on  the  eve  of  the  Great 

War  the  Jugoslavs,   in  order   to  avoid   the 

tilities  and  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, 

are    ready     to    settle     the    dispute     with     the 

imperialistic    Italy    by    referring   it    to   an 

impartial  court  of  arbitration.  We  propose 
that  President    Wilson,  in  the  name  of  the 

American  nation,  should  act  as  the  arbi- 
trator on  the  basis  of  the  principles  s  d- 
emnly  proclaimed  by  himself.  In  oider  to 
insure  the  impartiality  of  President  Wil- 
son's decision   it   is  necessary   that    Italian 

Hoops  now  Occupying  those  disputed  ter- 
ritories, should  be  replaced  by  Ameri- 
cans and  that  a  committee  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  should  investigate  the 
problems  on   the  spot    and    report    to   him. 

The  Jugoslavs  will  accept  his  award.  If  the 
Italians  refuse  thai  the  united  Jugoslavs 
will  meet  their  aggression  in  the  same  way 
as  they  have  met  the  Austrian  attack.  The 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  it 
they  leave  to  that  group  of  Italian  politi- 
cians who-  have  learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing  during  the  Great  War,  but 
insist  upon  the  pounds  of  Jugoslav  tlesh  as 
specified   by   an    immoral    secret   treaty. 


ITALY'S  CLAIM  TO  THE 
ADRIATIC 

(Continued  from  pu,v  $20) 
compass  of  a  brief  article  to  discuss  fully 
all  minutiae  of  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  trustworthy  verification  for  all  state- 
ments is  available.  Before  ;ill  else,  Italians 
of  all  ranks  and  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  feel  that  their  strongest  claim  to 
a'll  the  unredeemed  regions  just  discussed, 
the  claim  most  obligatory  upon  them  to 
press,  is  that  their  blood  kindred  there, 
not  only  in  this  last  war  but  for  years  past, 
have  sealed  with  their  blood  their  ardent 
desire  for  redemption  and  political  union 
with  their  mother  land;  that  these  men  of 
unredeemed  Italy  have  always  proteste  1 
Austrian  domination  just  as  vigorously  as 
did  their  brothers  in  the  territory  wrested 
back  from  Austria  in  I860,  and  that  a  sur- 
render of  Italian  claims  now  would  be  a 
foul  betrayal  of  all  the  men  who  have  died 
for  Italy's  cause  from  1866,  and  Indeed  Ions; 
before,   till   November,    1918. 

That  the  Slavic  element  seems  numerical 
ly   preponderant   in   some  of  these   districts. 
Italy   admits,   and    that    the    Slavs   are   now 
actually   in   the  majoritv    in    Dalmatia    Itah 

also  admits.  Hut  this  Slavic  preponderance 

is    artificial.    l>ack    of    it    lie    fifty    years    of 
Austrian     guile,     treachery,     injustice     and 
cruelty,  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  crush 
ing  out    the    Italianity    of   these    regions.    In 
the    past    decade    the    process    has    been    car 
tied    forward    with   feverish   haste.     The 
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Coughs  and  colds  are  the 
same  today  as  when  grand- 
ma was  a  girl.  And  Piso's 
is  still  the  same  favorite 
that  it  was  more  than  50 
years  ago.  Gives  prompt 
relief;  eases  tickling; 
soothes  hoarseness  and 
inflamed  throats. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Piso's 

Contains  No  Opiate 
Safe  for  Young  and  Old 


for  Coughs  Si  Colds 


The  Christian 
Workers  Magazine 

Will  publish  a  report  of  the 
Conference  on  WORLD  EVAN- 
GELISM and  VITAL  CHRIS- 
TIANITY AFTER  THE  WAR, 
to  be  held  February  3-7,  1919, 
at  The  Moody  Bible  Institute 
of  Chicago.  These  addresses 
are  only  a  part  of  the  many  fine 
contributions  published  each 
month. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the 
program  are:  Rev.  James  Kyle 
of  Xenia,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Frost, 
Samuel  L.  Zwemer,  Rev. 
D.  S.  Kennedy  and  Rev.  .John 
MeNicd. 

A  four  months'  subscription 
at  50c  would  include  a  general 
report  and  the  principal  ad- 
dresses.     Address: 

The  Christian  Workers  Magazine 

.  In*tltute  Place,  Chicago 
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tering  of  racial  animosity  in  the 
Slavs  against  the  Italians  has  hcen 
a  part  of  Austrian  stock  in  trade, 
oppression  and  persecution  of  every  kind 
have  been  visited  upon  the  Italians,  while 
the  falsification  of  census  returns  and  the 
juggling  with  statistics  have  been  so  flag- 
rant and  shameless  that  even  Viennese 
bureaucracy  has  been  scandalized.  Any  evi- 
dence more  than  abundant  of  all  these  facts 
is  available.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the 
Austrians  have  grievously  wronged  and  op- 
prest  the  Slavs  in  other  places  when  it 
suited  their  purpose  to  do  so.  It  has  always 
been  Austrian  policy  to  play  one  element 
off  against  another  and  profit  by  the  dis- 
sension. 

It  is  absurd  to  urge  against  Italy's  claims 
that  the  lands  in  question  never  formed 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  for  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  did  not  exist  until  a  com- 
paratively short  time  ago.  (Much  of  it  did 
form  part  of  the  Venetian  Republic  and 
therefore  automatically  became  Italy's 
rightful  inheritance.)  It  is  also  equally  ab- 
surd for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  great  and  powerful  Italian 
Irredentist  sentiment  is  merely  the  logical 
and  legitimate  outcome  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento,  which  all  freedom-loving  men  have 
ever  applauded,  and  that  Italy  now  is  not 
seeking  annexations  but  restoration,  re- 
demption, the  full  fruition  of  her  long- 
cherished  ideals  of  Italian  unity — ideals 
handed  down  from  Mazzini,  Cavour  and 
(iaribaldi. 

To  this  summary  and  consideration  of 
Italian  and  Jugoslav  claims  in  the  Adria- 
tic it  should  be  added  that,  while  the 
Treaty  of  London  gives  the  Jugoslavs  ad- 
mirable harbors  so  that  they  are  not  at  all 
shut  off  from  the  Adriatic  the  isolated  and 
-emi-barren  Dalmatian  coast  allotted  to 
Italy  is  of  no  great  economic  value  to 
them  ;  that  the  natural  geographic  outlet  of 
the  great  Balkan  region,  shut  off  as  it  is 
from  most  of  tin-  Adriatic  by  the  formidable 
barrier  of  the  Velebit  and  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  i-  thru  the  valleys  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Vardar  and  that  all  natural  eco- 
nomic development  musl  inevitably  follow 
these  lines  of  least  resistance;  and  that. 
;i-  both  the  Italians  of  the  unredeemed 
lainK  and  the  Slavs  have  been  among  the 
races    oppresl    by    Austria,    common    sense 

and    justice    alike    forbid    that    one    side    be 

favored  to  the  hurt  of  the  other.  For  her 
own  defense,  as  well  as  for  the  righting  of 
an  ancient  Injustice,  [talj  needs  the  Dal- 
matian lands  as  shown  mi  the  accompany- 
ing map.  The  economic  value  is  not  great. 

Tin.  Jugoslavs  have  the  p.Mts  already  n- 

tioned  which  amply  satisfy  their  economic 
Deeds.   I-'ir  defense  they    have  the    Velebit 

and     the    Dinaiie    Alps.     Here,    surely,     i      a 

jii-t  ba  i  for  composing  differences.  In  cer- 
tain quarters  among  the  Jugoslavs  there 
now  appears  to  be  a  willingne  ign 

to  Italy  the  western  portion  of  Gorizia  ami 
ia  bj   drawing  a  line  down  the  middle 
<>f    the    l-t  i  ian    peninsula,    leaving    Trie  i  ■  ■ 
and  Pola  to  Ital     'I  I prom iv i ag  sign, 

II     Ifl    t"    be    hoped    thai     v  i    dom    and    reason 

I  convince  them  of  tie   ju  tice  of  Italy's 

1  lalmal  ian    c  lain 


\  a  iiniy  polite-  nation  the  French  un- 
doubtedly lead  the  world,  thin]  n  contribu- 
tor to  a  British  weekly.  The  other  day  a 
i'  dentl  t'  tervani  opened  the  door  to 
a  woebegone  patient.  "And  who,  mon  leur," 
he   queried    in    a    tender    tone,    "    ball    I    have 

the  mi  ery  of  announcing? '     Life. 

Tie-     do.  t.,i        QOW     ad     i    '      II        to     tale     an 

hour  to  each  meal.  It  i  going  to  be  ome 
job  to  make  t  be  codfl  h  md  aucer  of 
■tewed  carrot  lasl  thai  long,  but  by  keep- 
ing   the    old    typewriter    on    the    table    ami 

doing  a  little  writing  bptween  courses  may* 

:■  ill    be   able    tr,   live    up    to   He-    rule.     - 

/       .,.,,.//      U  ml 


"$100  a  Week! 

Think  What  That  Means  To  Us ! " 

"They've  made  me  Superintendent — 
and  doubled  my  salary !  Now  we  can  have 
the  comf  ortsand  pleasures  we've  dreamed 
of — our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell, 
and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of 
living! 

"The  president  called  me  in  today  and 
told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for  pro- 
motion three  months  ago  when  he  learned 
I  was  studying  at  home  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  Now 
my  chance  has  come — and  thanks  to  the 
I.  C.  S.,  I'm  ready  for  it." 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy, 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay. 

Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  them 
to  have? 

You  can  do  it !  Pick  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  it  right 
In  your  own  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Yes.  you  can  do  It !  More  than  two  million  have  done  it 
in  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  More  than  100,000  are  doing 
it  right  now.  Without  obligation,  find  out  how  you  can 
join  them.    Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  ! 


TEAR    OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX4504-  B.SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  mo,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
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Stop  Drugs 
Eat  Bran 

[liat'i  itit  urgent    ad  vies    ni    ..li 

Bran  is  N  -  laxatn  e      It  mi  ti  in 

■>  way. 

In  Pettijohn'a  il  i  oraes   lo  w    in   ■ 

ilc- 1 1  u  lit  I  ill    lui  in. 

1  ■  v     it    fof    a     week — one     <IcIki.hi, 
ih-.li  ,i  day.     See  lor  yourself    how   a 

clictn^i-i  tilings. 

You  will  never  return  to  drug  lax- 
atives in    to  lirunless  diet. 

fettifahnj 

Rolled  Wheat— 25  c    Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory  flaLea 
hide  25  per  cent  of  bran. 

Alio  Petti  John's  Flour — 7  5  per  cent  fine 
Government  Standard  flour.  25  percent  bran. 
Use  like  Graham  Hour  in  any  recipe.         (207fl 

The  Quaker  Q&\ s  (pmp&ny 


/This  FREE 
Shoe  Book 


is  crowded  with  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  Ex  Wear 
Shoes  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children.  Ez  Wear  shoes 
are  sent  postpaid,  guaran- 
teed to  combine  comfort, 
style  and  quality,  to  III 
perfectly  or  money  back. 
Amazingly  low  prices.       4 

Send  for  your  copy  today  ' 
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(UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

|    l  n  the  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts     = 

JOHN   P.   MUNN.   M.D..  President 
=  Finance    Committee 

CLARENCE   H.   KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co.         5 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

=      Pies.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank      = 

E  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
=  surance  or  not,   may  make    direct    contracts  = 

1  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  e 
E  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 

2  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the   future.     Ad-  = 
=  dress   the   Company    at    its    Home   Office,   No.  = 
E  277   Broadway,   New   York   City. 
^iiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiililllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllii? 

DIVIDEND 

THE    AMERICAN    COTTON    OIL    CO. 

The  Board  of  Directors  on  February  4,  1919, 
declared  a  Quarterly  dividend  of  One  Per  Cent. 
upnA  the  Common  stock  of  this  Company,  pay- 
able March  1.  1919,  at  the  Banking  House  of 
Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  59  Cedar  Street,  New- 
York  City,  to  holders  of  record  of  Bach  stock 
at   the   dose   of  business   on   February   15,    1919. 

The    Transfer    Books    will    not    be    closed. 

RANDOLPH    CATUN,    Secretary. 


INSURANCE 

Service   of   The    Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number  ot  readers 
arc  securing  valuable  information  through 
the  Insurance  Service  Department  conducted 
by    \Y.    E.    Underwood,   Director. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


1. 
2 


3. 
4. 


1.  is  II:     LITERATURE    AND 
I  OPPOSITION 

KY   1  ki.ulkkk  HOI  K   law,   PH.D. 

BEAD   '11  ANT 

HIGH    .il  num.,    NEW    tOHX   Oil  1 

I     A    Lincoln    Anthology. 
1     Read  aloud  the  poem  called  '   Abraham   Lin- 
coln   Walks    at     Midnight,"    reading     it    In 
ii  a  way  that  you  make  its  thought  par« 
tieularlj   emphatic. 
-.    Prove    thai     the    poem    i  •    kindly, 

realistic    plcl  ibraham    Lincoln 

I     ive    thai    the    poem    presents    the    noble 

Spirit    thai    made    Abraham    Lincoln    the    mo.->t 

loved  <«f   all   American    Presidents. 

1  Explain  in  full  the  meaning  of  the  scv- 
.  hi  ii     1  1 1 

6.     Point    OUt,     and    explain,     figures     of    speech 

1  hat   add  greatly  to  the  ciicct   of  the  poem. 

6.  Head    aloud    the    poem    called    "He    Leads    LTa 

still."  reading  it  as  you  might  have  read  it 

to    an    audience    at    the    lime    u  hen    Germany 
wa.s    most    victorious 

7.  What     characteristics     of     Lincoln     are     pie- 

nted    in    the    first    stanza? 

8.  Explain    in   what  respects    Lincoln   "leads  us 

.still   " 

9.  Explain  the  full  importance  of  the  line: 
"Here  truth  must  triumph,  honor  must 
prevail." 

in.  In  what  respects  is  the  second  poem  like 
the    first?    In    what    respects    is    it    different? 

11.  Which    poem    particularly    pleases    you? 

12.  Write  a  character  study  of  Lincoln,  basing 
your   work   on   the   picture. 

13.  Prepare  a  short  talk  that  will  tell  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  life. 

1 1.  Show  in  what  respects  President  Wilson  is 
like  Abraham   Lincoln. 

II.  The    Birth    of    the    League    of    Nations. 
By    Hamilton    Holt. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  article? 
The  article  is   about  the  length   of  an   ordi- 
nary school  composition.   In  what  ways  is  it 
like,     and    in     what     ways     is    it    unlike,     a 
school   composition? 
Point  out   effective   uses   of   adjectives. 
Give    the    meaning    and    the    derivation    of 
every   one  of   the    following   words:    confer- 
ence,   plenary,    array,    urbanity,    peroration, 
acquiescent,  sanctions. 

III.  Italy's  Claim  to  the  Adriatic.  By 
Harold    Donaldson    Eberleln. 

1.  Study  the  article  in  connection  with  its 
companion  article,  "In  Justice  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs," by  V.  R.  Savich.  Imagine  that  the 
two  articles  were  given  as  parts  of  a  de- 
bate of  which  you  were  judge.  To  which 
side   would    you    award    the    decision  ? 

2.  Make  an  outline  of  the  points  presented  by 
each   writer. 

3.  Show  how  each   writer  uses   refutation. 

4.  What  methods  does  each  writer  employ  to 
make   his   points   emphatic? 

5.  Which  writer  follows  the  more  effective 
plan  ?  Explain. 

IV.  McAdoo  —  the  Man.  By  Joseph  M. 
Shaffer. 

1.  Without  immediate  reference  to  The  Inde- 
pendent or  to  any  notes,  tell  one  or  two 
anecdotes   concerning   Mr.    McAdoo. 

2.  Contrast  Mr.  McAdoo 's  habits  of  work  with 
the  habits  of  work  of  any  person  whom  you 
know. 

3.  How  can  you  make  your  work  in  English 
aid  you  in  forming  habits  of  quick  thinking? 

4.  Explain  the  allusion,  "Wonder  grew  that 
one  small   head  could   carry   all  he  knew." 

5.  Compare  the  personality  of  Mr.  McAdoo 
and  the  personality  of  Henry  V,  as  pre- 
sented  in   Shakespeaie's   play 

6.  In  a  single  unified  paragraph  summarise 
Mr.   McAdoo's   good  qualities. 

7.  Give  a  talk,   based   on   the  article,  on    "The 
-    Characteristics   That   Make   for   Success." 

V.  Disorder  vs.  Red  Tape.  By  Edward 
Earle  Pnrinton. 

1.  Explain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  every  American  office  is  either  Ger- 
man  or   Russian. 

2.  Give  a  clear,  oral  account  of  President  Wil- 
son's  business   methods. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  the  "Office  Road  Map" 
as  a  means,  of  giving  the  article   emphasis? 

4.  Show  how  much  of  the  "Office  Road  Map" 
may  be  applied  to  your  work  in   English, 

VI.  The    Story    of .  the    Week. 

1.  Read  aloud  the  selection  from  *.ho  Presi- 
dent's Paris  Address.  Point  out  examples 
of  balanced   construction. 

2.  What  is  the  composition  plan  of  "The  Ger- 
man  Colonies"  ? 

3.  Prepare  either  side  of  a  debate  on  "Shall 
We   Bar   Immigration?" 
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II. 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
Ei  0NOMIC8 

1SY    ART  1 1  UK    M,    WO  1. 1  SON,    Til  D 

'■•  11  ai.    01      mi      1111,11     SCHOOL 

Ni.u    KOBK   'ii' 
The     Peace      Congress — "Birth     of     the 
League  of  Nations,"  Story  of  the  Week. 
Under  the  three  headings  of  the  resolution 
adopted    by    the    Al  the 

probable   details   of   th  r   the 

1       rue  of  Nations  a.s  Indicated  In  thi    news 

1  h     1     tgui    of  Nations," 
"Limit.ii  li  [  ,,  geems 

to  be  a  1 onclu  Ion  "   v.  i,  ,    i    Idence 

oi   the  probable  working  oul   of  ihis  prl 

pis  do  you  And  In  the  news  i Freedom 

oi   the  s.a.s"? 

What  would  be  the  dangcj   if  "the  power  of 

the   League  of  Nations   [were]    lodged   in  a 

small     group     Of     men     from     the     five    great 

ns"  ? 
Explain  the  system  of  control  of  the  con- 
quered  territories  which  the  Allied  Confer- 
ence has  adopted  in  principle?  Upon  what 
grounds  have  these  territories  been  i' 
lively  assigned  to  the  various  "mandatories" 
Indicated  in  the  news  item  "The  German 
Colonies"? 

Why  will  the  United  States  probably  refuse 
to  accept  the  responsibility  :ls  a  "manda- 
tory" over  Armenia  or  any  other  conquered 
region  ? 

What  did  the  President  mean  by  his  state- 
ment: "Beyond  the  Rhine  .  .  .  there  are 
questions  unanswered,  and  they  must  be 
for  the  present  unanswerable"? 
What  are  the  five  underlying  principles  of 
"Freedom  of  the  Seas"  submitted  to  the 
Allied  Conference  for  discussion  ?  Why  will 
England  probably  oppose  the  first,  the 
United  States  the  fourth?  What  will  be  the 
effect  if  the  fifth  is  adopted? 
Describe  the  present  conditions  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria.  How  will  these  two  coun- 
tries be  represented  when  the  actual  Peace 
Conference  convenes  ? 

Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs — "The  Adriatic 
Problem  and  the  Secret  Treaties,"  "In 
Justice  to  the  Jugoslavs,"  "Italy's 
Claim  to  the  Adriatic." 
"The  Great  War  arose  out  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Southern  Slavs  ...  to  unite."  Give  a 
brief  history  of  this  effort  down  to  August. 
1914. 

In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  "the  question 
was  not  settled  by  the  Great  War"? 
Show  how  the  secret  treaties  complicate 
the  problem  of  territorial  settlements  (a) 
in  Central  Europe,  (b)  in  Eastern  Europe, 
(c)  in  the  region  of  the  Adriatic,  (d)  in 
Southeastern  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
Indicate  the  claims  of  the  Jugoslavs  and 
of  Italy  on  a  map.  Show  clearly  the  regions 
in  which  these  claims  conflict. 
Summarize  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
two  parties  to  the  Jugoslav-Italian  contro- 
versy. In  what  sense  do  "many  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  appear  quite  irrelevant"  ? 
Which  argument  of  Mr.  Savich  do  you  re- 
gard as  most  convincing?  which  argument 
of  Mr.   Eberlein? 

What,  in  Mr.  Savich's  judgment,  would  be 
the  outcome  for  Italy  if  all  of  her  claims 
were  allowed?  for  the  Jugoslavs? 
From  a  reading  of  the  evidence  can  you 
suggest  a  possible  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  two  parties  ? 

How      McAdoo      Handled      His     Job 

"McAdoo — the    Man." 

Pick  out  the  topic  sentences  in  the  above 
article  which  give  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "What  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  McAdoo's 
success?"  Develop  one  or  more  of  these  topic 
sentences  into  full  paragraphs. 
Make  a  list  of  the  various  offices  held  by 
Mr.  McAdoo.  Discuss  briefly  his  relations  to 
two  or  three  of  the  boards  and  commissions 
of  which  he  was  chairman. 
"And  especially  has  Mr.  McAdoo  in  his 
heart  a  soft  spot  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
Of  America."  What  are  the  proofs  of  this 
assertion  .' 

Immigration— "Shall     We     Bar     Immi- 
gration?" 
Summarise    the    present    Immigration    T 

of  the   United  States     When  and   how    w  as   (he 

law  last   modified   bj    Congrt 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  four 
year    ban    on     Immigration    into    the    Unl 

States" 

W  Kit     is    the    reason    for    each    of    the    e\. 

dons  10  the  proposed  ban  on  Immigration? 
On  what  grounds  will  the  proposed  law  be 
opposed  '•' 
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The  price  of  The  Independent 
is  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  Postage  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  $1.75 
extra;  to  Canada,  SI  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  Post  Of- 
fice as  second-class  matter  March 
28.  1918,  under  Act  of  March  8, 
1879.  Copyright,  191b,  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chautauquan, 
lounded  1880,  incorporated  with 
The    Independent,    June    1,    1914 

Hamfton   Ho't  Editor 

Harold  Howland  Associate  Editor 
Edwin  E.  Slosson      Literary  Editor 

Western  Advertising  Office, 
People's     Gas     Building     Chicago 
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WITH    WHICH    IS    INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S    WEEKLY 

119  WEST  FORTIETH   STREET,   NEW  YORK 
PUBLISHED    EVEHY    SATURDAY    BY 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Karl   V.   S.   Howland,    President 
Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  Secretary        Wesley  W.  Ferrin,  Treasurer 


NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
business,  p<  n  onal  and  national 
efficiency.  Official  organ  of  the 
National  Efficiency  Society.  Pub- 
lished in  the  third  i.  m 
The     Independent     each     month 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating  The  Countryside 
Magazine  and  Suburban  Life. 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
sensible  and  efficient  country- 
side living:  better  houses,  better 
rooms,  better  gardens,  better 
roads  and  better  towns.  Pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 
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THE     NEW     PLAYS 

Les  Frcres  Karamazov  is  a  long,  power- 
ful and  intensely  pessimistic  play  from 
Dostoievski's  novel,  acted  with  great  skill 
by  Copean  and  his  company  of  French 
players.    (Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier.) 

Triumph  and  Peace,  the  new  symphony 
by  Tamada.  Tokio's  symphony  conductor. 
is  splendid.  Yamada  is  clever,  scholarly 
and  dynamic,  and  his  music  is  melodic  and 
structurally  sound.    (Carnegie  Hall.  I 

J/iY  Nelly  of  W  Orleans.  A   picturesque 

creole  comedy  that  gives  Mrs.  Fiske  an 
opportunity  to  display  her  irrepressible 
youthfulness.    (Henry  Miller's  Theater,  i 

Pelleas  and  Melisande.  This  is  Maeter- 
linck's season.  Three  of  his  going  at  the 
same  time  in  New  York,  one  as  opera,  one 
in  English,  and  one  in  the  original,  played 
with  simplicity  and  sad  sincerity  at  the 
Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier. 

Marie  Cahill'a  spontaneity  and  fresh 
humor  liven  tip  a  familiar  rural  setting. 
and  make  of  the  much  used  material  in 
Jusi  Iround  the  Corner  a  thoroly  enjoy- 
able play.  (Longacre  Theater.) 

Three  significant  and  excellently  present- 
ed plays  by  Lord  Dunsany,  and  an  inter- 
lude, comprize  Stuart  Walker's  second  bill. 
The  Qolden  Doom  is  a  well  done  satire,  but 
King  \rgeminet  and  the  God*  of  the  Moun- 
tain are  more  forceful  and  more  liberally 
rplied  with  Dungany's  blend  of  poetry 
?<rid  humor.  (Punch  and  Judy  Theater.) 

Victor  Herbert's  music  gives  distinction 
to  The  Velvet  Lady,  a  musical  comedy  thai 
blends  the  usual  ingredients  with  unusual 
skill.   (New   Amsterdam  Theater.) 

Good    Morning,  Judge.   A   jolly,  dashing, 
.-li-h     musical     comedy,     full     of    clever 
nd  excellent  dancing,  As  a  supposed 
'■date  English   magistrate  George   H 
sceptionally  good.    (Shubert  Thea- 
■ 

The  presentation  for  the  firsl  time  of 
Ma  Clfopatre     gave     the     Chicago 

an  *  -  r .  r  "ft  unity  for 
pnificent    and   arti 

■Od     Mi'  of    the  R 

l  ■     ■  ;i     anol  ■.■  i    triumph   for 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

E.  W.  Howe— -Remember  the  week  day 
and  keep  it  busy. 

Kurt  Eisner — Bolshevism  is  the  most 
terrible  insanity  of  our  times. 

Ex-Crown  Prince — Allied  and  Ameri- 
can papers  unfairly  depict  me  as  deficient. 

Henry  Van  Dyke — America  is  a  peace 
loving  nation  of  fighting  men  and  women. 

Harry  H.   Merrick — At  heart  all  men 

of  brains  seek  to  dominate  to  the  absolute 
limit  of  their  power. 

Vice-President  Marshall — Our  coun- 
try is  not  an  international  boarding  house 
nor  an  Anarchist  cafe. 

Gifford  Pinchot — Farmers  are  more 
likely  to  be  right  on  any  public  question 
than  any  other  body  of  men. 

William  H.  Taft — One  of  the  things 
that  parents  have  to  recognize  is  the  re- 
production in  their  offspring  of  their  own 
faults. 

Chancellor  Ebert — We  have  done  for- 
ever with  princes  and  nobles  by  the  grace 
of  God.  We  will  be  an  empire  of  truth  and 
justice. 

Richmond  Temple — President  Wilson's 
speeches  and  personality  have  influenced 
more  people  than  any  other  man  that  has 
lived  since  Christ. 

Alba  B.  Johnson — We  in  the  United 
States  are  slow  to  make  up  our  minds  that 

an  a i yance  has  attained  to  the  stature  of 

an   c\il   and    is   worth   ending. 

Secbetaby.  Lane — Political  machinery. 
like  all  other  machinery,  is  a  dream  first 
and  then  passes  thru  phases  of  valueless 
(•rudeness  to  phases  of  perfect  utility. 

Editor  J.  W.  Robertson  Scott — There 

are  well-meaning  people  who  would  set 
about  the  work  of  interpretation  between 
Japan  and  the  West  by  telling  only  the 
best  things  about  their  fellow-countrymen 
and  unblushingly  hiding  the  rest. 

Maxim  (Jokki  The  cultural  creative 
work-  of  the  Russian  Labor  Government, 
which  is  going  on  under  the  most   difficult 

conditions  and  requires  heroic  exertions,  is 
now  about  to  have  a  scope  and  a  form 
which  have  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 


CAPITA    L     C    O    P    Y 

Approximately  1,000,000  officers  and  men 
of  the  army  and  navy  arc  insured  with  the 
United  States  Governmenl  for  a  total  of 
a] si    thirtj  seven   billion  dollars. 

.Maximum  prices  for  goods  for  domestic 
consumption  have  been  fixed  bj  the  Danish 
Governmenl  as  one  method  of  giving  reliei 
from  i  he  tuh  ancing  cosl  of  \h  ing, 

lii    ei  i  [ma  ted  thai  .-i  t  least  as  ma  ny  per 
thruoul  the  world  died  of  influenza   In 
the   recenl   epidemic  us   were  Killed  during 
four    vears   of    war    In    the    nrmie     of    the 
Allies. 

Tb.  i  aited  State  IQmploj  menl  Service, 
I  department  of  I  iaboi ,  i  organizing  a 
.1  Minor  Bed  Ion  for  1  he  I  I  per  cenl  of  i  he 
country's  workei  who  nrc  between  ixteen 
and  i  \\  .ni  |  one  years  old. 
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Setting  a  Candle  to  Catch  a  Thief 

OUTSIDE  air  that  filters  through  the  brick-enclosing  walls 
of  boilers,  costs  industrial  America  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  because  such  leakage  "cools"  the  fire,  kills 
draft  and  therefore  wastes  coal  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
tons  in  the  national  aggregate. 

;,  just  as  the  detection  of  such  leaks  is  easy  (see 
note  under  picture1,  ^o  is  the  remedy  simple;  but 
it  ts  simple  largely  through  the  pioneer  work  of 
Johns- Manville  in  its  practical  contributions  to  boiler- 
turnace  improvement. 

Through  a  complete  line  of  products  listed  below, 
Johns- Manville  can  assure  plants  of  new  standards 
of  heat  saving  in  the  boiler-room;  standards  that  met 
and  satisfied  the  Government  during  the  coal  crisis 
just  past,  when  tons  of  fuel  were  saved  and  many 
hours  of  shut-downs  averted  —  at  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  factory  production. 

Seldom  has  conservation  been  better  served  by 
Johns- Manville  than  in  this  branch  of  its  service. 

And  it  can  be  predicted  that  the  products  listed  be- 
low, and  the  expert  knowledge  of  their  application, 
will  be  of  as  great  service  to  the  nation  in  this 
present  period  of  post-war  readjustment  as  they 
were  during  the  war. 

Because  to  the  progressive  plant,  conservation  has 
become  permanently  a  national  obligation,  as  well 
as  a  business  expedient. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


These  Johns-Manville  Products 

save  fuel  in  boiler-rooms : 

High  Temperature  (Refractory) 
Cements  for  boiler  settings. 

Aertite  Boiler  Wall  Coating  for 
boiler  wall  exteriors. 

Monolithic  Baffle  Walls  —  tight, 
durable,  easy  to  install;  prevent 
short  circuiting  of  hot  gases. 

Asbestos  Sheets  and  Blocks  for  in- 
sulating hot  surfaces:  Insulat- 
ing Cements. 

Heat  Insulations  for  steam  and 
hot  water  piping. 

Steam  Traps. 

Sea  Ring  Packing— eliminates  un- 
necessary friction  between  rod 
or  plunger  and  packing. 


lOHNS- 

ANV11LE 


COVERS^ 

THICONT 


Through  — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 


AWQODEN  frame,  over  which  Is  fastened  a  square  o  f 
cardboard  having  a  small  aperture  at  its  center,  is 
pressed  against  a  boiler  wall  and  the  edges  temporarily  but 
completely  sealed  by  some  plastic  material.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  leakage  in  the  part  of  the  boiler  wall  covered  by  this 
frame,  will  immediately  be  detected  by  the  inrush  of  air  at 
the  small  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  cardboard,  conse- 
quently, a  candle  flame  held  to  this  aperture  will  be  sucked 
inward,  thus  immediately  revealing  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  infiltration  of  air  through  the  boiler  wall,  which  means 
fuel  waste. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  have  been  saved  by  preventing 
boiier  wall  leakage  and  by  similar  corrective  measures  at 
and  around  the  boiler  furnace. 

A  complete  service  in  this  department  of  engineering  was 
one  of  the  important  contributions  ma'de  by  Johns-Manville 
during  the  fuel  crisis. 


INSULATION 

thai  keeps  lie  heat  where  it  belongs 

CEMENTS 

that  mate  boiler  walls  leak-proof 


Johns 


ROOFINGS 

thai  cut  down  fire  rtskt 

PACKINGS 

that  save  power  wasft 


LININGS 

thai  maki  brakes  saji 

FIRE 

PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Manville 


Serves  in  Conservation 


PLENIPOTENTIARIES  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


DURING  the  last  four  years  many  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  foreign  countries  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  American  people.  It  was  an  education 
calculated  to  remedy  one  of  the  recognized  faults  of  Ameri- 
cans, namely,  their  lack  of  interest  in  other  lands.  The 
United  States  is  now  called  upon  to  cast  a  deciding  vote 
as  to  the  reorganization  of  Europe  and  the  redelineation 
of  the  map  of  the  world.  How  much  less  competent  we  would 
be  for  this  delicate  duty  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  deluge 
of  literature  from  the  nationalities  whose  fate  is  in  our 
hands.  The  spokesmen  for  the  Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Jugo- 
slavs, Lithuanians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Jews,  Finns,  Albanian*. 
Armenians,  Syrians  and  Irish  have  argued  their  case  be- 
fore the  free  forum  of  America  and  given  us  an  insight 
into  international  relations  that  could  not  have  been  gained 
in  any  other  way.  Not  all  of  us  can  travel  around  the 
world  and  none  of  us  can  know  all  languages.  When  there- 
fore we  can  have  this  indispensable  information  brought 
to  us  free  of  charge,  should  we  stop  our  ears  and  shut  our 
eyes  ? 

Yet  that  is  what  some  folks  propose  to  do.  A  bill  is  to 
be  introduced  into  Congress  to  prohibit  foreign  propaganda 
and  advertising  of  all  sorts.  This  would  virtually  establish 
a  perpetual  censorship  more  stringent  than  that  now  pre- 
vailing. It  would  be  a  deadly  blow  at  the  League  of  Nations, 
for  any  such  association  must  rest  upon  mutual  under- 
standing. It  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  President's  prin- 
ciple of  open  diplomacy,  for  it  would  prevent  the  argu- 
ment of  international  questions  before  the  jury  of  the  whole 
people  by  the  authorized   advocates  of  the  opposing  claim- 

.   We  should   take   it  as  an   honor,   as   it   certainly   is  a 
privilege,  to  have  received  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  who  have  been  coming  to  us.  We  are  glad  that 
Prance  thought  it  worth   while   to  send  over   such   men   a 
./off re   and   Viviani,   Bergson    and    Tardieu;    Italy   such   men 

Jarconi  and  Nitti,  and  England  such  men  aa  Balfour 
and  Northcliffe,  Gilbert  Murray  and  Bishop  Gore.  There 
have  been  thousand.-:  of  inch  distinguished  visitors  in  Amei 

daring  the  ome  commissioned  by  their  govern 

menl   ,     ome  sent  by   foreign   associations,  some   invited   by 


American  organizations,  some  coming  at  their  own  expense, 
but  all  bringing  us  useful  information  and  broadening  our 
point  of  view.  Even  the  propaganda  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  had  its  value.  It 
corrected  some  of  the  absurdities  in  the  cables  that  we  got 
at  first  and  it  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  German  cause. 
The  American  people  felt  that  if  so  able  a  man  as  Dern- 
burg  could  not  make  out  a  better  case  than  he  did,  his 
country  must  be  in  the  wrong,  but  if  they  had  been  pre- 
vented by  law  from  learning  the  German  side  they  would 
rightly  have  been   reluctant   to   decide   against   it. 

The  old  idea  of  diplomacy  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
live  near  some  court  from  which  he  could  transmit  what 
gossip  he  gathered  in  secret  messages  to  his  government. 
The  new  idea  is  to  send  a  journalist  to  explain  to  the  people 
what  his  nation  thinks,  wants  and  means  to  do.  The  inter- 
national organizations  for  the  promotion  of  science,  re- 
ligion, commerce,  education,  labor  interests  and  social  rela- 
tions are  the  cement  that  holds  the  world  together.  Such 
official,  semi-official  and  unofficial  agencies  as  the  Italy- 
America  Society,  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation, 
the  Japan  Society,  the  Pilgrims  Society,  the  Church  Peace 
Union,  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  the  East 
and  West  News  Bureau,  the  Far  Eastern  News  Bureau,  the 
Pan-American  Union,  the  Australian  Commission,  the  Jugo- 
slav Information  Bureau,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Board,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Foreign  Press  Service, 
and  many  others  are  all  useful  to  the  United  States  in  dis- 
seminating information  and  presenting  diverse  views,  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  their  activities  in  any  wise  pre- 
vented or  restricted.  The  splendid  propaganda  carried  on 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  Allied,  neutral  and 
enemy  countries  did  much  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  durable  peace.  It 
would  therefore  be  absurd  for  Congress  to  pass  ,a  law 
against  such  propaganda  in  America,  as  tho  it  were  an 
improper  governmental  function.  Still  worse  would  it  be 
to  attempt  to  crick  or  control  the  exchange  of  thought  thru 
the  unofficial  news  agencies  and  international  associations. 
Don't  put  blinders  on    Uncle  Sam. 


TIIK    RECONSTRUCTION    OF    CHAOS 


A  I  'I  J.  I:  ROblfl    words    with   which    the    prophet  ic 

of    worlds,    political,    legal,    industrial, 
Land  have  fed  our  bopes  during  the 

f  days  of  bloodshed  and  d        i  tion,  it  I    di  coura 

r.ow  thi  '.er,  that  no  rccon  truction 

inder  way  anywhere  arid   that,   in 

of  any  d<  lered  effort  end,  ire  descry  In  daUy 

0 lotion   of  human  Into 


The  Bolshevist  anarchism  in  Russia,  Germany  and  else- 
where is  doubtless  the  most  tragic  phase  of  our  madness 
and  ineptitude,  but  it.  is  by  no  means  the  most,  humiliating 
or  the  most  discouraging.  Much  can  be  forgiven  to  ignoranl 

men     in     de   perate     reed,    especially     if    they    are     tempera 

mentally  dreamy,  sentimental  and  prone  i<>  the  auto  into* 
ications  of  fanaticism.  No  such  forgiveness  can  be  extended 
to  people    enlightened,  sophisticated  and  boastfully  prac 
tical.  The  people  of  the  United  Stat  ume,  bel 


CARTOON   COMMENT 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  BOLSHEVIK! 


JOIN  mi:-'* 

The  spree  o)  laiolessnest 
that  rliunit  li  i  i:,  g  cer- 
tain phases  nf  Bolshe- 
vism is  graphically  pre- 
sented in  the  cartoon 
above  by  Nelson  Hard- 
ing, from  the  -Brook- 
lyn        Daily         Eagle" 


LEFT  I  '.1   THE 
RECEDING  WAVE 

The  tentacle*  of  ]iol- 
shevism    seem    reaching 

out  to  devour  the  land 
in  this  cartoon  by 
Knott,  republished 
from  the  "Dallas  News" 


CAN  HE  TIP  IT  OVER? 

A   cartoon   by  Kirby  in   the  "New   York    World"    that   sees   Bol-       A 
shevism    trying    to    undermine    the    foundations    of    civilization       to 


FRIGHTENED  OF  A  MOUSE 

more   optimistic    rieie   of    liols'icrik    danaers    and    theii 


world    powers,     drawn     bii     Orr    in     the 


'Chicago     1'nbunc" 
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in  this  latter  class,  and  if  we  are  failing  miserably  to  make 
good  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  obvious  duties  confront- 
ing us  in  these  days  of  disintegration,  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  judged  leniently  by  those  who  are  to  suffer  by  our 
failure,  or  to  keep  our  own  self  respect. 

The  facts  then,  or  some  of  them,  appear  to  be  these: 
First,  the  National  Government  has  been  much  too  precipi- 
tate in  demobilizing  its  own  departmental  and  clerical  staffs. 
Men  responsible  for  successfully  putting  thru  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  organizing  our  military  and  naval  forces  and 
getting  our  army  overseas,  creating  supplies  of  munitions, 
conserving  and  distributing  food,  and  a  thousand  other 
auxiliary  materials  and  services  of  war,  and  who  have  be- 
come reasonably  well  acquainted  with  their  jobs,  have  been 
permitted  to  throw  them  up  and  hasten  back  to  private  op- 
portunities in  civil  life.  Some  one  in  the  Administration 
should  have  had  the  wisdom  and  the  authority  to  say  per- 
emptorily in  the  words  of  Paul  on  a  critical  occasion,  "Ex- 
cept these  abide  by  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  Instead, 
offices  of  pivotal  importance  have  been  turned  over  to  a 
succession  of  underlings  of  lower  and  lower  rank,  and  work 
that  should  have  been  performed  intelligently,  faithfully 
and  thoroly  has  either  been  dropt  and  forgotten,  or  half 
done,  or  worse. 

For  example,  an  untold  amount  of  needless  mental  an- 
guish has  been  inflicted  upon  the  families  of  our  soldiers, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  thru  the  disgraceful  failure 
of  the  War  Department  to  record  and  transmit  the  simplest 
information.  Apparently  the  card  catalog  has  not  been  kept 
up,  and  the  department  itself  is  even  unable  to  answer  its 
own  questions  in  thousands  of  individual  cases.  Day  by  day 
men  are  returning  on  the  transports  and  rejoining  their 
families  or,  from  hospital  wards  getting  word  to  them, 
while  Washington  is  perfunctorily  replying  to  appeals  for 
information  that  these  men  are  missing  or  probably  dead 
or  in  hospitals  not  located.  Failure  quite  as  bad  is  day  by 
day  reported  from  reception  hospitals  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Multiplying  instances  are  coming  to  light  of  men 
brought  from  boats  without  adequate  clothing,  of  convales- 
cents having  the  use  of  their  legs  and  able  to  walk  who 
can't  get  out  of  doors  for  much  needed  exercize  because  they 
have  no  shoes,  and  of  numerous  other  negligences  of  like 
kind.  The  Government  had  ample  time  to  anticipate  all  re- 
quirements in  these  cases,  and  ample  appropriations  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  meet  the  situation. 

Turning  to  industrial  and  commercial  matters,  the  de- 
partments at  Washington  knew  in  advance  how  tremendous 
would  be  the  problem  of  readjusting  war  contracts,  upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  good  name  and  the  self  re- 
ipeet  of  the  nation  demand  that  these  readjustments  should 
on  the  one  hand  deal  justly  with  contractors,  and  on  the 
other  hand  protect  the  national  treasury  against  dishonesty, 
extortion  and  graft.  It  is  a  task  requiring  ability  of  the 
highest  order,  good  judgment,  firmness,  consideration  and 
tact.  It  is  not  being  handled  by  men  of  such  qualifications. 
On  the  contrary,  executive  heads  competent  to  handle  it 
have  returned  or  are  day  by  day  returning  to  civil  life,  and 
left  in  charge,  who  may  be  thoroly  honest  and  well  in- 
oned,  are  nevertheless  lacking  in  the  experience  de- 
manded for  toeh  work. 

more  nd  will  be  the  failure  to  hi 

properly  the  demobilization  problem  a    il  affed     in 

.il  order.   Every  man   in  camp  on  this  side  of  the 
r   or    brought    back    from    Europe    should    have    been    or 

returned  to  the  addre      from  which  he  was  in- 

>aid,  and  ordered   to  report. 
tUted    authority,    unless    lie    could 

ad  ■■>  Job  ■■  hin  here,  In  which 

'•nt    to   that   Job   and    there 
ordered   to  report.,    [f   the  draft    DOS  lid    have   been    kepi 

(and   v/e  believe  that  they  eould   have  been)    they 

.  ed  the  authority  to  whi'  h  dl 


charged  men  should  report  and  either  the  boards  or  some 
other  community  center  or  council  should  have  been  made 
responsible  for  exerting  every  possible  effort  to  get  the  men 
into  self  supporting  employments. 

Obviously  the  thing  that  has  happened  has  been  a  precipi- 
tate abandonment  of  all  those  principles  of  organized  co- 
operation between  the  Government  and  individuals  which 
were  so  loudly  acclaimed  when  we  were  organizing  for  war. 
Already  they  have  been  forgotten,  and  we  have  rushed 
back  into  the  merry  old  ways  and  irresponsibilities  of  lads- 
sez  faire.  If  upon  the  heels  of  this  folly  we  suffer  a  Ion*.' 
and  severe  industrial  depression  we  shall  get  what  in  all 
reason  we  have  plenty  of  cause  to  expect. 


OUR  UNDEMOCRATIC  SENATE 

THE  United  States  Senate  was  intended  by  the  foun- 
ders of  the  republic  to  act  as  a  brake  upon  the  pop- 
ular will  and  certainly  no  part  of  the  governmental 
machinery  they  set  up  has  fulfilled  their  intention  more 
completely.  It  was  modeled  after  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  English  House  of  Lords  has  been  deprived 
of  its  veto  power  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  one 
man  has  deprived  half  of  the  citizens  of  twenty-five  states 
from  exercizing  their  natural  right  to  vote  for  the  next 
President. 

Who  would  have  dared  to  predict  five  years  ago  that  the 
women  of  the  Russian  and  German  empires  would  gain  the 
suffrage  before  the  women  of  the  American  republic?  Even 
the  Bolsheviki  point  the  finger  at  us  and  say  that  in  Russia 
under  the  Soviets  90  per  cent  of  the  adults  can  vote,  namely, 
all  who  earn  their  own  living,  while  in  the  United  States 
only  about  65  per  cent  can  vote,  namely,  white  men  and  in 
certain  states  women  and  black  men.  As  soon  as  Germany 
became  a  republic  women  were  enfranchised  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  new  nations,  Czecho-S'ovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia, 
Austria  and  Hungary,  Finland  and  Ukrainia,  are  to  be  con- 
structed upon  the  broad  basis  of  equal  suffrage.  Women 
have  full  political  rights  in  England,  Ireland,  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland 
— but  not  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  proposed 
to  restrict  the  League  of  Free  Nations  to  countries  having 
a  democratic  franchise.  Will  the  United  States,  which  in- 
itiated the  League,  be  excluded  from  it  because  of  that  one 
senator? 


LOWER  CALIFORNIA 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona 
has  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  with  Mexico  for  the  purchase 
of  Lower  California,  for  The  Independent  has  for  many 
years  advocated  its  acquisition.  It  is  already  semi-detached 
territory,  both  geographically  and  politically,  and  would 
be  vastly  better  off  under  American  management.  As  Sen- 
ator Ashurst  says: 

I    i   more  than  ten  years  the  Mexican   Government   has  prac 
ticallj    abandoned    Lower   California.   The    Federal    or   so-called 
de   facto   Government    of   Mexico  receives   do   revenue   whatever 
from  the  peninsula;  it  makes  no  appropriations  whatever  to  gov 

em    it  ;    it     lendl    QO    Bhips,    no    troops,    no    soldiers,    no    supplies    to 
thai     territory,    and     it     receives     no    troops,     no    soldiers,    anil     no 

ruppliea  from  the  peninsula. 

The    present  governor  of   Yie.ja   California   was   appointed 

by  Diaz  and  the  peninsula  has  been  virtually  independenl 

Of   Mexico  since   the   revolution   and    undisturbed   by   the  civil 
war    that    has    afflicted    the    mainland    since    the    fall    of    the 

Pre  [dent.  When  war  threatened  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  Lower  California  declared  its  Intention 
of  remaining  neutral.  During  the  reign  of  Emperor  Mas 
imilian,   L864-1868,   Lower  California   was   Independent,  as 

it   was  also  in    1859-1861.   In    1847   il    was  occupied   by   Anicri 

can   troopi  and  the  Inhabitant!  called   upon  to  swear  al 
ince  to  the  American  flap-.  This  they  did  gladly  on  the 
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i  'I  not  gel  his 
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!    ui. i  the  i 

and 

...  i.i 
lu]  lid  worse.  A  m  lee  bj  b  glance 

ip,  the  in. ii  a. ■•■II   Mexico  and  i he  Uni 

itraighl  ilong  the  southern 

Irisona  to  the  Gulf  of  Califom  tends  i 

.  :  upward  and  passes  above  tin-  li> >a  i 

ilf,  thua  ihutting  off  that  access  to  the  sea  which, 

ac<  udent  Wilson,  is  tin-  right  of  everj  nation 

even  the  i  Die  line  looks  as  the  it  had  been  drawn  by 

Irunken  man,  and  old  Mexicans  hint  that  it  was.  At  any 

nator  Ashurst's  intention  to  have  it  drawn 

bt,  and  we  hope  he  will  succeed.   The  strip  of  the 

province  of  Sonora  proposed  to  be  acquired  comprizes  about 

10,000  miles  of  desert  land,  which  would  he  no  loss  to  Mi 

tCO  hut  would  give  the   United  States  a  port  at  the  head  of 

the  gulf. 

Lower  California  likewise  is  of  no  present  and  little 
prospective  value  to  Mexico,  while  it  would  he  of  COnsid 
arable  value  to  the  United  States,  for  it  has  some  agricul- 
tural and  mining  possibilities  and  decided  strategic  advan- 
tages. It  would  extend  our  frontage  on  the  Pacific  by  eight 
hundred  miles  and  give  us  several  much  needed  harbors  on 
the  way  to  Panama.  We  could  not  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine allow  any  other  power  to  possess  them,  yet  we  have 
no  way  of  directly  defending  them.  In  1901  Secretary  Hay 
heard  that  the  Kaiser  was  secretly  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  harbors  "for  his  own  personal  use" — proba- 
bly as  private  bathing  beaches  in  lieu  of  Ostend.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  also  at  various  times  become  suspicious  of 
England,  France  or  Japan  on  the  same  account  and  such 
suspicions,  however  unjustifiable — especially  if  unjustifia- 
ble— are  likely  to  disturb  friendship.  It  would  be  well  to 
remove  the  cause.  There  is  no  reason  why  Mexico  should 
resent  a  fair  offer  to  buy  the  peninsula  any  more  than  Den- 
mark resented  our  proposal  to  purchase  her  West  India 
islands.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a 
transfer  of  sovereignty  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants as  to  both  the  countries  concerned. 


LOOK  AFTER  YOUR  PRAYERS 

ON  December  23  Charles  Stewart  Davison,  chairman 
of  the  American  Defense  Society,  sent  out  a  letter 
to  the  clergymen  of  the  country  asking  them  to 
preach  the  following  Sunday  on  the  need  of  supporting 
Admiral  Kolchak,  who,  according  to  the  letter,  represented 
the  party  of  law  and  order  in  Russia. 

Now  Admiral  Kolchak  supprest  by  force  the  only  gov- 
ernment in  Russia  having  any  vestige  of  legal  authority. 
He  made  himself  absolute  dictator  and  imposed  the  death 
penalty  on  all  who  opposed  him.  He  imprisoned,  killed  or 
exiled  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  re- 
moved the  elected  officers  of  the  Czechs  who  had  been  the 
only  force  successfully  fighting  the  Bolsheviki.  He  abolished 
the  prohibition  against  liquor.  He  devoted  1,714,000  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  making  of  spirits.  He  is  now  getting  a 
revenue  of  $5,000,000  a  month  from  the  sale  of  vodka.  He 
is  known  to  be  a  monarchist  and  is  suspected  of  endeavor- 
ing to  restore  the  old  regime  of  the  czars.  He  refuses  to 
comply  with  President  Wilson's  request  for  a  conference  of 
all  the  Russian  parties. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  would  it  not  be  well  for 
those  ministers  and  congregations  that  followed  the  advice 


*  -"  rican   Defense  Society  to  send  a  rush  wireless 
to  heaven  asking  that  their  pi  foi  the  .success  of  Kol- 

chak be  held  up  and  nol  acted  upon  till  furthei  notice? 


IT'S   UP  TO  THE  WOMEN 

Tin:  emancipation  of  womankind  from  domestii   indu 
ny  has  been  brought  forward   In  suffrage  speeches 
a.s  a  reason  for  permitting  women  to  vote. 

I  he  day  WaS  ulnn  "the  home,"  oi  at  any  rate  the  Im.ii  e 
I  a  liusy  plat  I  I  I  and  linen  and  wool  were  spun 
therein  and  woven  and  dyed.  Clothing  was  made  there,  and 
laundered  there,  and  repaired.  Incidentally  the  home  was 
a  hake  hop  and  a  luew-housc,  and  in  the  huee  oven  more 
thin*.- -    than   angel   cakes  and    patties    were   baked.    Now   the 

industries  have  been  taken  away  from  the  domestic  circle 
to    be   d<  veh.ped    capi talistically    in   that   great  outer   world 

where  man  has  ruled.  There  they  have  become  vast  economic 
interests,  textile  factories  and  clothing  trades,  bakeries  and 
biscuit    companies,    laundries    and    dry    cleaning   enterpri/.es. 

The  ladies  <o  left  to  their  own  devices  have  been  provided 
with  colleges  for  their  higher  education,  clubs  for  their  in- 
tellectual exercize,  and  business  and  professional  opportuni- 
ties for  their  talents.  Nevertheless,  many  among  them  have 
been  apprehensive  lest  these  substitutes  for  domestic  occu- 
pation prove  inadequate.  Therefore,  they  have  urged  us  to 
open  political  opportunities  to  women,  and  place  upon  them 
all  the  responsibility  of  voting  citizenship. 

As  believers  in  the  essential  soundness  of  this  philosophy 
and  advocates  of  the  complete  political  equality  of  men  and 
women,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remark,  and 
without  prejudice  to  urge,  that  the  practical  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  removal  of  industries  from  the  household  has 
not  been  solved  by  any  of  these  new  experiments,  and  that 
the  political  enfranchisement  of  women  appears  to  put  upon 
them  a  responsibility  which  we  hope  they  will  not  sidestep. 

The  production  once  carried  on  in  the  household,  and  now 
after  a  fashion  carried  on  elsewhere  is  at  present  scan- 
dalously ill  done.  Not  to  mention  the  obvious  difference  in 
quality  between  our  factory  made  textiles  which  go  to  pieces 
in  less  time  than  it  took  the  Puritan  spinster  to  spin  and 
weave  the  sheets  or  blankets  that,  firm  and  strong,  are  in 
many  instances  yet  preserved  as  heirlooms,  the  stuff  that 
goes  into  our  stomachs  ought  by  all  the  rules  of  hygiene  to 
kill  us,  and  garments  that  go  thru  the  steam  laundries 
ought,  if  we  had  not  been  toughened  by  long  exposure,  to 
spread  pestilence.  Not  to  be  too  nice  in  our  language,  the 
things  that  we  eat  and  the  goods  that  we  wear  are  nasty, 
and  in  our  opinion  it  is  up  to  our  industrially  emancipated 
and  politically  enfranchised  women  to  do  something  about  it. 

Revolutions  do  not  g-o  backward.  Neither  docs  evolution. 
The  industries  have  left  the  household  for  good,  but  the 
result  to  date  cannot  be  described  as  good  in  another  sense 
of  the  word.  It  should  be  made  good  qualitatively  as  quan- 
titatively, and  the  job  is,  for  every  reason,  one  which  the 
women  should  take  hold  of.  By  their  ballots  affecting  legis- 
lation, thru  organization  which  they  have  learned  in  their 
clubs  and  associations,  thru  the  knowledge  which  they  are 
obtaining  in  colleges  and  technical  courses  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, and  with  the  drive  of  their  consciences  and  pertinacity, 
let  them  get  after  these  very  serious  evils.  It's  up  to  them 
to  give  us  decent  laundries,  cleanly  bake-houses  and  prop- 
erly kept  markets.  Ladies,  we  look  to  you  to  save  and 
maintain  the  elementary  decencies  of  civilization. 


Will  Greenwich  Village  now  change  its  title  from  Bohemia  to 
Czecho-Slovakia? 


A-.  near  as  we  can  make  out  the  Soviet  means  self-determina- 
tion hut  not  self-government. 


Of  all  the  various  suggestions  of  a  monument  to  Roosevelt  that 

of  Senator  Phclan    for  a   Roosevelt   National   Park  seems  the  most 
suitable. 


Planning  the 


Interest      in      the 

Peace    Congress 
League  of  Nations      ,  j 

b  has     continued    to 

center  in  the  work  of  the  commission 
which  is  drafting  the  constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  work  was  proceeding 
so  rapidly  that  the  draft  would  doubt- 
less be  completed  and  agreed  upon  be- 
fore President  Wilson's  departure 
from  Paris  on  his  return  trip  to  this 
country.  M.  Ferdinand  Larnaude,  head 
of  the  Paris  Law  Faculty  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  which  is  draft- 
ing the  constitution,  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  that  the  League  would  consist, 
like  the  United  States  Government,  of 
three  departments:  The  Executive, 
clothed  with  great  powers;  the  Legis- 
lative, in  which  all  nations  would  be 
represented  according  to  their  popula- 
tion; and  the  Judicial,  to  which  minor 
controversies  would  be  referred  for 
adjustment.  The  Executive  is  to  sit 
permanently  in  a  world  capital,  not  yet 
selected. 

It  was  further  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 12  that  the  commission  had  prac- 
tically agreed  upon  the  following 
scheme: 

There  will  be  a  small  body  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  countries,  which 
v/ill  govern  the  Society  of  Nations, 
meeting  every  two  or  three  months  in 
a  place  that  will  be  international.  Each 
country  will  provide  a  list  of  experts 
in  international  law,  from  which  body 
will  be  chosen  arbitrators  when  dis- 
putes between  nations  are  submitted 
for  settlement. 

Every  difference  between  countries 
will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Society  of  Nations, 
which  will  make  a  decision  within  three 
months,  during  which  time  the  con- 
tending parties:  must  refrain  from  any 
act   of    hostility.    Once    a    decision    is 
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given,  if  it  is  not  accepted  by  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  the 
case  will  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  arbitration. 

If  the  country,  which  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators  places  in  the  wrong, 
does  not  accept  the  ruling  of  the  arbi- 
tiators  and  has  recourse  to  arms,  not 
only  the  forces  of  the  other  contending 
party  to  the  dispute,  but  the  forces  of 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Society 
of  Nations  in  a  position  to  help  will 
take  up  arms  against  it. 

Such  armed  intervention  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  compulsory  upon  any  na- 
tion. But  all  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain at  the  demand  of  the  League  an 
economic  boycott  against  the  offend- 
ing country,  while  remaining  on  terms 
of  friendly  intercourse  with  its  antag- 
onist. 


An  Economic        The       Supreme       War 

Council  2°Unf\   £?ng,      °n 

President  Wilson  s  in- 
itiative, on  February  8  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  Supreme  Economic  Council,  to 
deal  with  all  matters  of  finance,  food, 
blockade  control,  and  shipping  of  raw 
materials  during  the  period  of  the 
armistice.  This  council  will  absorb  or 
replace  all  other  existing  inter-Allied 
bodies  dealing  with  such  matters.  It 
will  consist  of  not  more  than  five  rep- 
resentatives of  each  interested  govern- 
ment. It  was  also  provided  that  there 
should  be  added  to  the  present  perma- 
nent international  armistice  commission 
two  civilian  representatives  of  each 
government,  who  might  consult  with 
the  Allied  high  command  but  who 
should  report  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council.  This  action  was  in- 
terpreted as  significant  of  the  gradual 
change  from  war  conditions  to  the  nor- 
mal conditions  of  peace. 

For  League  Army    M-  Leon  Bourgeois 
„  the    senior    French 

in  France  ,  .     ., 

member    of    the 

Commission  on  a  League  of  Nations 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ad- 
vocates of  such  an  organization,  is 
earnestly  seeking  the  formation  of  a 
strong  international  army  under  the 
control  of'  the  League,  to  be  main- 
tained in  France.  He  points  out  in  sup- 
port of  that  scheme  that  France  is  the 
diplomatic  and  military  center  of 
Europe,  and  is  the  country  likeliest  to 
be  attacked  in  another  war,  and  that 
therefore  the  defensive  force  should 
be  massed  where  the  blow  is  apt  to 
fall.  It  was  announced  on  February  12, 
however,  that  the  commission  had  prac- 
tically rejected  this  proposition  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  delegates,  it  being  rec- 
ognized  by  them   that  there  would  be 
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Pre»»  Illustrating 
THE  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  GERMANY 
The  first  National  Assembly  of  the  German 
Federal  States  met  at  Weimar  on  February  12 
and  elected  Friedrich  Ebert  President  of  the 
State.  Ebert  is  a  Socialist,  of  humble  birth, 
before  the  war  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  and 
previously  editor  of  a  Socialist  paper  in  Bre- 
men. Simultaneously  with  the  resignation  of  the 
Kaiser  he  was  announced  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  On  December  6  he  was  acclaimed 
President  of  the  republic  by  a  crowd  of  revolu- 
tionary   soldiers 

grave  constitutional  obstacles  to  Amer- 
ica's participating  in  such  an  interna- 
tional force  or  entering  a  league  which 
would  make  it  compulsory  for  her  to 
go  to  war  at  the  mandate  of  any  other 
body  than  Congress. 


Discord 
at  Paris 


A  somewhat  discordant  and 
disquieting  note  was  sound- 
ed in  news  from  Paris  on 
February  10,  when  it  was  intimated 
that  the  question  of  removing  the 
Peace  Congress  to  some  neutral  coun- 
try might  be  considered  if  there  was 
persistence  in  what  was  called  the  "ob- 
structive policy"  of  the  French  press 
and  certain  French  officials.  This  was 
supposed  to  refer  partly  to  the  French 
Foreign  Minister's  condemnation  of 
the  conference  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, and  to  a  vigorous  statement 
of  M.  Clemenceau's  in  which  he  recon- 
sidered the  declaration  that  the  war 
had  been  won  and  said  that  the  pres- 
ent cessation  of  hostilities  might  prove 
to  be  only  a  lull  in  the  storm.  There 
has  also  been  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion manifested  in  France  with  what 
is    regarded    as    the    slow    progress    in 


making  p<  lallj   »in<  <•  the  de 

lay  causes  corresponding  delay  In  the 
much-needed  work  oi  domestic  recon 
i  a      to   be   thought  by 

many  Frenchmen,  moreover,  thai  other 
nation-.,  including  America,  do  not  ade 
quately  appreciate  the  special  menace 
to  which  France  ii  lubjected  in  being 
directly  adjacent  te  Germany,  and  her 
special  interest,  ther<  foi e,  in  tin-  am- 
ple i  possible  guarantee  again  I  tui 
ther  German  hostility 

In    consequence    of    these    circum 
stances  there  was  on   February    m  a 
heavy  Belling  of  French  on  the 

Paris  Bourse,  with  a  seriou  decline  in 
prices. 

Marshal    Foch   was  au- 
thorized      to       go       to 

ves  on  February  17 
to   arrange   for   another   extension   of 

the  armistice.  The  terms  of  BUch  ex- 
tension were  discussed  at  length  i>y  the 
Peace  Council  on  February  7,  8  and  10, 
and  it  was  understood  to  be  the  deter- 
mination that  there  should  be  no  re- 
laxation but  rather  an  increasing 
stringency  because  of  Germany's  fail- 
ure to  fulfil  all  her  obligations.  It  was 
intimated  that  the  great  industrial  cen- 
ter of  Essen  might  be  occupied  by 
Allied  troops,  and  that  the  port  of 
Danzig  and  the  Danzig-Thorn  railroad 
might  also  be  occupied,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther conflict  in  that  region  between 
Germans  and   Poles. 


Extending  the 
Armistice 


President  of 
Germany 


The  German  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar  on 
February  11  elected  as 
"Provisional  State  President"  of  the 
German  Empire  Dr.  Frederick  Ebert, 
formerly  Chancellor  and  head  of  the 
provisional  government  which  has  been 
administering  affairs  since  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Kaiser.  Dr.  Ebert  received 
277  out  of  379  votes.  Count  von  Posa- 
dowsky-Wehner  received  49  votes,  and 
Phillipp     Scheidemann     and     Matthias 


Eraberger  one  each  Dr  Ebert,  In  ac- 
eepting  his  election,  declared  that  his 

pUrpOSe     would     lie     to     dispense     justice 

impartially,  without  fear  or  favor. 

■  i    on    Hi.       .line   day    tile   Assembly 

unanimously  adopted  the  drafl  of  s 
provisional    constitution.    Tins    action 

was  preceded  liy  a  long  dispute  be- 
tween the  Independent  Socialists  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  .Assembly  over  the 
matter  of  secret  diplomacy.  The  I 
tion  named  insisted  that  Germany 
hould    at    once    commit    itself    to    open 

diplomatic  agreements,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  Assembly  favored  the 
declaration,  which  was  finally  adopted, 

that  open  agreements  should  be  re- 
quired only  after  the  admission  of 
Germany  to  a  League  of  Nations  based 
upon  that  principle. 

The  man  who  has  thus  been  selected 
to  replace  William  Hohenzollern  as  the 
political  head  of  the  Teutonic  world, 
on  a  salary  of  a  million  marks  a  year, 
was  formerly  a  harness  maker  and  was 
an  active  member  of  that  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  which  the  late  Emperor 
once  stigmatized  as  being  composed  of 
men  "unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
German."  More  than  a  year  ago,  as  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  he  warned 
the  government  that  the  speedy  mak- 
ing of  peace  was  a  necessity  of  labor 
in  all  countries,  and  that  the  policy  of 
the  "mailed  fist"  would  perish  with  the 
war.  Shortly  before  the  armistice  was 
signed  he  presented  to  the  government 
an  ultimatum  of  the  Social  Democrats 
that  all  their  members  would  resign 
from  the  ministry  if  peace  were  not 
made  quickly.  When  the  downfall  of 
the  imperial  government  occurred, 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden,  who  had 
been  Chancellor,  selected  Dr.  Ebert  to 
be  his  successor,  and  so  designated 
him.  Dr.  Ebert  was  at  that  time  vice- 
president  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  and  president  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  of  the  Reichstag.  On  be- 


(C  i    lll.t  I  uui  .1  /in*     I-  ttin 

PROCLAIMING   THE   IRISH    REPUBLIC 
In   the  front  ranks  at  this  opening  session   of  t he   lust    Irish    Parliament    mv   tho   Sum    IYu\    repre- 
sentatives.  Standing;   behind   them   in   the  gallery   are   the   Crowds  of  spectators    waiting    to   hoar   the 
announcement    of    the    Republic    of    Ireland,    proclaimed    in    January.     L919 
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Press  Illustrating 

THE  FIRST  INDIAN  IN  THE  BRITISH 
CABINET 
Lord  Satyendra  Sinha,  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary of  S  ate  for  India  in  Premier  Lloyd  George's 
new  Cabinet,  is  the  first  Hindu  to  hold  such  a 
position  in  the  British  Government.  His  ap- 
pointment carried  with  it  the  title  of  British 
peer,  making  him  also  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Sinha  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta,  studied  law  in  London  and 
returned  to  Calcutta  to  practise.  He  became 
advocate-general  of  Bengal  and  in  1915  was 
elected  president  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 

coming  Chancellor  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation and  manifesto  begging  that 
Germany  be  saved  from  anarchy.  He 
promised  that  he  would  "form  a  new 
government  with  parties  and  shall  re- 
port within  brief  delay  about  results  to 
public.  New  government  will  be  gov- 
ernment of  people."  He  added  that  it 
would  be  the  aim  of  the  new  govern- 
ment to  "bring  peace  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  to  confirm  the  liberty 
which  it  has  gained." 

The  Assembly      Ab°ut   three   thousand 
at  Weimar         Political    leaders    from 
all   parts   of   Germany, 
and  also  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Po- 
sen,  thronged  the  little  city  of  Weimar 
on  February  6  for  the  opening  of  the 
National   Assembly   which    is   to   deter- 
mine the  future  form  of  government  of 
the  empire  and  to  adopt  a  preliminary 
constitution.   The   multitude   comprized 
many  of  the  best  known  state  imen  and 
iblicists,  and  of  many  obsr 

name   of    Eichhorn,    the    for- 
mer chief  of  police  of  Berlin,  who  was 
concerned  in  the  Sparta- 
ken  from  the  roll 
of  the  Assembly.   He  did   not  presenl 
hir.'  -id  his  vrhereaboul  un- 

kno 

H'-rr  E  ,r  and   head 

of  the   Pi  ',  rient,  called 

-rd<T  and  made  a 
urn  i     add  re   i  •>'  ne  to  the  dele 

Germ 
i   "done    fo  and 

•,f    God,"    and    tl 

G<  '  •  i      people    irers    now    i  a 
'■    made   a    bitter   at1 

Im  AMei  for  th«  "unheard  of  and 

conditio  irhich    tl 


were  oppressing  Germany.  "We  warn 
our  opponents  not  to  drive  us  to  the 
uttermost,"  he  said.  "Hunger  is  pref- 
erable to  disgrace,  and  deep  privation 
to  dishonor."  He  aroused  much  cheer- 
ing by  referring  to  the  proposed  union 
of  Austria  with  Germany. 

Dr.  Eduard  David,  for  years  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party,  was  elected  permanent 
president  of  the  Assembly  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  receiving  374  out  of  399  votes. 
A  Clerical  delegate,  Herr  Fehrenbach, 
formerly  president  of  the  Reichstag;  a 
Democrat,  Herr  Haussmann;  and  a 
Conservative,  Herr  Dietrich,  were  elect- 
ed vice-presidents.  Dr.  David  made  an 
address  similar  in  tenor  to  Herr 
Ebert's,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded 
energetically  to  the  business  of  consti- 
tution making. 

The  preliminary  constitution  had  its 
first  reading  on  February  8,  and  its 
second  and  third  readings  on  February 
10.  As  drafted  it  empowers  the  Assem- 
bly to  adopt  a  permanent  constitution 
and  to  enact  "such  national  laws  as  are 
urgently  necessary."  It  provides  for 
the  choosing-  of  a  national  President 
by  a  majority  vote,  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "Committee  of  State,"  which 
shall  occupy  the  position  of  a  quasi- 
second  chamber. 

The  instrument  makes  no  attempt  to 
anticipate  or  limit  the  future  perma- 
nent constitution,  except  as  to  one  vital 
detail.  This  is  a  provision  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  German  states  shall  not 
be  altered  without  their  consent,  which 
is  obviously  the  Government's  method 
of  meeting  the  opposition  evoked  by  the 
earlier  reports  that  a  division  of  Prus- 
sia was  contemplated. 

The  Central  Council  of  German  Sol- 
diers and  Workmen,  which  was  given 
control  of  the  Government  in  Decem- 
ber last  and  which  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  dismiss  the  "People's  Com- 
missaries," as  the  Ministers  are  styled, 
wrote  to  the  Assembly  on  February  7, 
offering  to  surrender  its  powers  to  the 
Assembly  whenever  the  latter  body  de- 
sired it  to  do  so. 

More  German     Renewed      disorders 

Disorders  have  broken  out  in 
various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Soldiers  and  sailors  on  Februa- 
ary  0  stormed  the  court  house  at 
Magdeburg  and  liberated  many  pris- 
oners,  and  were  in  turn  attacked  by 
ernment  troops.  The  s;ime  day  Bre- 
men, where  the    Radical    Socialists  had 

el   np  an   independent   rule,  was  the 

scene  of  fighting.  Another  Sparta- 
can  outbreak  occurred  at,  Kiel,  and 
there   '■  al    Hamburg  and   I.ue- 

beck.  in  Berlin,  on  February  '■>,  a  civil- 
ian  mob  attacked   Government  troopa 

who  were  searching   for  arms,  and  sen 
fighting     with     l088    of     life     ensued. 

I     .-.as  reported  thai   the  former  chief 
of  police,  Eichhorn,  had  returned  and 
leading  the  im  urg<  nl 


move  the  causes  of  social  and  economic 
unrest,  and  exprest  a  hope  of  increas- 
ingly intimate  and  cordial  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  made  a  notable  address,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  social  and  economic 
topics.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the 
strikes  and  other  industrial  disturb- 
ances in  the  United  Kingdom,  warning 
British  labor  that  such  things  were  de- 
laying the  making  of  peace  and  thus 
militating  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  agitators  themselves.  Despite  such 
handicaps,  however,  the  Peace  Con- 
gress was  making  better  progress  than 
might  have  been  expected.  He  prom- 
ised that  the  peace  treaty,  when  com- 
pleted, would  be  laid  before  Parliament 
for  its  consideration  and  approval  be- 
fore ratification.  His  speech,  while 
commanding     general     commendation, 


Opening  of 

Parliament 


The    in-v:    British    Parlia 

merit      0  P  6  n  e  d      Itl      I'm     I 

::  i  '.  n       on       Fcbin..  i  •. 

ii.  in  the    peech  I rom  the  throne  the 
King  urged  legislal lor  calculated  to  re 


'  .  nliil  Sum 

PEACE    DELEGATE    FROM    INM  \ 
Hi.    1 1 1 ■•  1 1 >m ■  ..    i lie     Maharaja    of    Bikanlr    la    the 
ruler  of  an    Indian  state   with   ■    population   of 
about    ■    million    people,    which    cooperated    with 

i ha    Brltlah    force     agalnat    i  he    revolut iti    In 

isr.v  and   I     on<    "f  i ha  mo  it  pi  a  In  in- 

du  tl  iii    nit  mi  ;    toda '.      i        present     i  uler,    ap 
pointed    i"    i 'in •■  ni    India    at    the    Peaoa    Con 
ference,  la  «  colonel  who  served  with  the  Brltlah 
In   the  ••iiriv   pari   of  the  war  and  later 

i  ■  pn  lented    India     if     thi     Im al     vv.-n     I  Ion 

i.  i .  in  .     in    i  ..iii.Iiiii    in 
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\   CHURCH   CONGREGATION    Willi    a    million    DOLLAR    I 
The  ■  i   •  i -11111111   Baptiat   Chnrcb  in   Eastland  aa,  havt-  eoma 

into  a  fortune  by  tht-  dJacoverj  nf  oil  on  i lu-  church  property.  At  Brat  tin  deacom  refused 
to  it-a.i<-  t  commercial  purpoaaSi  but   they  finally  consented  and  tin-  oil  well  sunk 

there  is  producing  1400  a*day  royalty,  which  the  church  Ihls  apportioned  amuiiK  Ita  beneficences, 
saving  a  part  to  build  a  larger  church  since  the  oil  boom  is  enormously  increasing  the  population 
of  the  town    Bo  far  the  congregation  ha>   refused  to  lease  the  church  graveyards,   from   which  oil 

(trella    viould    bring    a    $1,UUO,iioii    royalty    within    a    ihorl    time 


failed  to  satisfy  the  Labor  Party  in 
Parliament,  which  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  regretting:  that  the  latter 
did  not  make  more  definite  proposals 
for  dealing  with  industrial  unrest  and 
for  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  among  the  people. 

Dealing  with       The    Supreme    Council 

t,   .  Li-        of  the  Peace  Congress 

Bolsheviki  ,        _  ,  a 

received  on  February  6 

the  Russian  Bolshevik  Government's 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  a  con- 
ference on  Princes'  Island,  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  M.  Tchitcherin,  the  Bol- 
shevik Foreign  Minister,  stated  in  his 
acceptance  that  his  Government  was 
willing  to  recognize  its  financial  obli- 
gations to  the  creditors  of  Russia  in 
the  Allied  nations,  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  interest  on  such  debts  with 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  and  to  grant 
concessions  in  mines  and  forests  to 
citizens  of  Allied  powers,  "provided 
the  social  and  economic  order  of  the 
Soviet  government  is  not  affected  by 
internal  disorders  connected  with  these 
concessions."  He  added  that:  "The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Soviet  government  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  Entente  will  de- 
pend on  its  military  position  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  Entente  govern- 
ments, and  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
its  position  improves  every  day." 

The  other  Russian  governments  per- 
sisted in  their  unwillingness  to  enter  a 
conference  in  which  the  Bolsheviki 
would  be  present.  M.  Pichon,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  on  February 
9  declared  that,  while  the  conference 
would  be  held,  there  would  be  no  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Bolsheviki  as 
equals,  but  the  commissioners  of  the 
powers  would  merely  listen  to  what 
they  had  to  say  for  themselves.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  the  well-known  Kan- 
sas editor,  and  Professor  George  D. 
Herron,  Socialist,  were  designated  as 
the  American  commissioners  to  the 
conference. 


Fighting  in      Further  fighting  occurred 
Russia  °n    February    7    between 

American  and  Allied 
troops  and  the  forces  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  on  the  River  Vaga  and 
elsewhere  between  Archangel  and  Pe- 
trograd,  in  which  the  former  were  gen- 
erally successful.  It  was  announced 
that  the  total  casualties  in  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  that  region  of  Russia  up 
to  and  including  January  31  were  180 
killed,  died  of  wounds,  sickness  or 
from  other  cause,  or  missing  in  action, 
and  229  wounded  or  injured,  making  a 
total  casualty  list  of  409  out  of  a 
fcrce  that  numbered  4925. 

Meanwhile  indications  multiply  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Allies  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  Russia,  leaving  the 
various  factions  and  rival  governments 
in  that  country  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences as  best  they  can.  In  anticipation 
of  this  the  Russian  government  at 
Omsk,  Siberia,  was  reported  on  Febru- 
ary 8  to  have  accepted  an  offer  of  aid 
from  Japan,  in  men,  arms  and  money, 
in  return  for  which  Japan  will  receive 
a  valuable  concession  for  coal  and  iron 
mining. 

The  Polish      ^he    Polish    elections    for 

^,       .  delegates    to    a    Constitu- 

Elections  ,  6„  ,  ..    . 

ent    Convention    resulted 

in  a  victory  for  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Paderewski  is  Pre- 
mier, its  list  of  candidates  receiving 
50  per  cent  of  the  ballots.  Jewish  can- 
didates received  35  per  cent  and  So- 
cialists 15  per  cent.  Women  voted  in 
great  numbers. 

The  Constituent  Convention  opened 
at  Warsaw  on  February  9,  with  about 
200  members,  of  whom  the  National 
Democrats  had  91,  the  Polish  Peasants 
51,  the  Peasants'  Union  19,  the  Social- 
ists 14,  the  Workmen's  Union  7,  the 
Jewish  party  8,  the  United  Polish  Peas- 
ants 6  and  the  German  Colonists  2. 

The  convention  will  draft  a  consti- 
tution and  adopt  it,  and  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  One  of  the  chief 


nous  to  be  decided  relate*"  to  the 
division  of  the  land,  and  it  is  expected 
that  nobody  will  be  permitted  t<>  own 
more  than  ■  thou  and  acres.  There  will 
i.i  obably  be  lome  act  Ion  taken  to  die 

COUl  at  ion,      and      to      indn.  I 

Poll  t  tu  n  from  America  and  belp 

to  build  up  their  own  country. 

Poles  and      ' ,u"  ''"'' "''  Government  re 

„  I  used    the   demand   of    l'i  u 

uerma"s  lit  thai  the  Polee  should 
evacuate  the  province  of  Poien,  and 
also  refused  i'>  agree  to  a  suspension 

of  host  •  Accordingly,  on  Febru- 
ary 8  the  Germane  moved  against  and 
iptured  from  the  Polei  the  impor- 
i;  nt  city  of  Bromberg,  sixty-nine  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Posen.  The 
Polish  Government  called  all  men  of 
military  age  to  the  colors,  and  the  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Paderewski,  instructed  the 
Polish  National  Committee  ill  Paris  to 
urge  the  Allied  powers  to  permit  the 
return  to  Poland  of  the  Polish  army 
which  has  been  fighting  in  France  un- 
der General  Haller.  It  was  asked  that 
the  army  be  sent  home  by  way  of 
Danzig,  and  that  the  Danzig-Thorn 
route  be  opened  to  the  Poles  for  food 
and  other  supplies. 

It  was  reported  on  February  7  that 
serious  conflicts  were  occurring  be- 
tween Poles  and  Czecho-Slovaks  on  the 
Galician  and  Hungarian  frontiers, 
while  German  soldiers  returning  from 
Russia  declared  that  an  immense  Bol- 
shevik army  was  about  to  sweep  over 
Poland  from  the  north  and  east. 

Recognition  of      Secretary   Lansing    at 

T         ei  Paris    on    February    7 

Jugo-Slavs  11       .  j 

formally       announced 

American  official  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence and  union  of  the  Serbian, 
Croatian  and  Slovene  peoples  formerly 
under  the  dominion  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  now  united  with  the  kingdom 
of  Serbia.  The  final  settlement  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  new  state  must,  he 
added,  "be  left  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence for  adjudication  according  to  the 
desires  of  the  peoples  concerned." 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

February  6 — German  National  As- 
sembly opened.  Russian  Soviet  gov- 
ernment accepted  invitation  to 
Princes'  Islands  conference. 

February  7 — Proposal  to  abolish  con- 
scription abandoned  by  Peace  Con- 
gress. Jugoslav  independence  rec- 
ognized by  America. 

February  8  —  Supreme  Economic 
Council  created  by   Peace  Congress 

and     civilians     added     to     Armistice 

Commission. 

February  9  -M.  Clemenceau  declared 
that  the  armistice  might  be  "only  a 
hill  in  the  storm."  Fighting  in 
Northers  Russia. 

February  t»     Talk  of  removing  Peace 
Congress  from  Paris.  Spartacan  re 
volts   in   Germany.    Poles  ami   Ger- 
mans lighting. 

February  il  British  Parliament 
opened,  German  Assembly  elected 
Frederick  Eberl  President  of  Cer- 
many  and  adopted  constitution. 

F<  binary      i.'      Representatives      of 
1,500,000    worklngmen    confer   with 
British    Government    on    social  eco 
Qomic  topi 
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Arrests  in      Delayed  news  has  been  re- 
rp     .  ceived    of    the     arrest     at 

Constantinople  on  Febru- 
ary 1  of  forty  leaders  of  the  "Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress"  who  were 
plotting  a  revolt.  Among  them  were 
Djavid  Bey,  Ismail  Bey,  Midhat  Chu- 
kro  Bey,  Kernel  Bey,  and  other  notori- 
ous associates  and  agents  of  Talaat 
Eey  and  Enver  Pacha  who  were  deeply 
concerned  in  the  Armenian  and  other 
massacres. 


International 
Labor  Laws 


The  American  dele- 
gates on  the  Commis- 
sion on  International 
Labor  Legislation  have  submitted  to 
the  Peace  Congress  a  schedule  of  pro- 
posed laws  which  they  declare  and  urge 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  peace 
treaty.  These  comprize  provisions  for  a 
league  of  all  free  nations;  no  reprisals 
thru  vindictiveness;  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  small  peoples,  and  of  self- 
determination;  prohibition  of  human 
slavery;  trial  by  jury;  and  free  asso- 
ciation, assemblage,  speech  and  press. 
There  follow  these  provisions  specially 
affecting  labor.  It  is  asked  that  the 
peace  treaty  shall  declare: 

That  in  law  and  in  practise  the  principle 
shall  be  recognized  that  the  labor  of  a 
human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 

That  the  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine 
shall  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  leaving 
their  vessels  when  the  same  are  in  a  safe 
harbor. 

No  article  or  commodity  shall  be  shipped 
or  delivered  in  international  commerce  in 
the  production  of  which  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  have  been  employed 
or  permitted  to  work. 

No  article  or  commodity  >hall  be  shipped 
or  delivered  in  international  commerce  in 
the  production  of  which  convict  labor  has 
h<-fn  employed   or   permitted. 

It  shall  be  declared  that  the  work  day  in 
industry  and  commerce  shall  Dot  exceed 
eight  hours  per  day.  except  in  case  of 
extraordinary  emergency,  BUCh  as  danger 
to  life  or  property. 

The  sale  or  use  for  commercial  purposes 
of  article!  made  or  manufactured  in  pri- 
vate homes  shall  l>c  prohibited. 

[1  shall  he  declared  that  an  adequate 
wage  shall  be  paid  tor  labor  performed — a 
wage  based  upon  and  commensurate  with 
the    standards   of    pay    conforming    to    the 

civilization   of   the    time. 

•  equal  (rages  thai]  lie  paid  to  women 
paid  to  men  for  equal  work  performed. 

The  British     After  an  almost  complete 
Strikes  PP***  of  railway  traf- 

fic in   England,  the  order 
for  a  nation-wide  strike  on  February  7 
was  canceled,  and  on  that  day  the  men 
generally    resumed    work.    Adjustments 
were  made  in  other  industries,  and   by 
February   10  practically  all  the  ^reat 
in  >he  United  Kingdom  were  at 
an  end.  At  the  same  time  miners,  rail- 
way men  and  other-  to  the  number  of 
nan   1,500,000  began  an  organ- 
:  movement  for  reforms  in  employ- 
ment, t,heir  demands  comprizing  a  six- 
hour  di  I  30  [>er  '•,.,,(,  increase  of 

for    the    min'r    p    ;i,,d    ar,     ei^ht- 

nour  day  for  railway  men. 

~.      m.  •.  'fie      wan     the        form 

center  this  wees  ol  man) 
1  West  on      of    labor    an 

rike  of  06,000  wort 
ling  nearly  I rade  and 

industi  on  February  8  and 

for  four  day;  practically  paralyzed 

m  I  imp 


Lewis  were  called  out  to  maintain  or- 
der in  case  the  strikers  carried  out 
their  threat  of  taking  over  the  police 
power  of  the  city  and  establishing  a 
soviet  government.  But  the  steady  ex- 
ecutive decision  of  Mayor  Ole  Hanson 
kept  the  situation  in  hand  and  the 
strike  was  ended  on  February  10  with- 
out victory  to  either  extreme.  As 
Mayor  Hanson  put  it: 

It  was  a  rebellion  but  it's  all  over  now. 
Capital  may  try  to  use  the  failure  of  the 
strike  to  win  economic  advantage,  but  the 
great  mass  of  Seattle  citizens — capitalist 
and  union  labor  alike — are  agreed  that  no 
such  thing  shall  happen.  We'll  continue  to 
be  a  progressive,  closed-shop  town — the  best 
union  town  in  the  United  States. 

But  while  he  upholds  labor  unionism 
Mayor  Hanson  puts  criminal  responsi- 
bility for  the  strike  where  it  belongs: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  arrest  and  try  all  the  leaders 
in  this  conspiracy  against  the  American 
Constitution.  It  was  a  strike,  conceived  by 
certain  men  and  executed  thru  dupes, 
against  the  very  basis  of  our  social  life. 

In  Butte,  Montana,  a  smaller  strike 
brought  more  disturbance.  An  I.  W.  W. 
walkout  of  12,000  miners  protesting 
against  wage  reduction  was  endorsed  by 
the  Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Association, 
an  organization  of  discharged  men  pat- 
terned somewhat  after  the  Russian 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Council.  The 
strikers  formed  a  semi-military  soviet 
government  and  persuaded  the  union 
carmen  to  strike,  thus  tying  up  city 
transportation.  United  States  regulars 
were  called  out  to  patrol  the  streets 
and  restore  municipal  order. 

Two  carloads  of  foreign  labor  agi- 
tators, ai-rested  in  Seattle  and  in  Butte, 
were  sent  to  New  York  on  February  10 
for  immediate  deportation  to  their 
own  country,  which  in  most  cases  is 
Russia.  They  will  be  deported  under 
the  Federal  law  against  anarchists. 

The  workers  in  the  woolen  mills  of 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  ended  their 
strike  on  February  10  by  voting  to  ac- 
cept forty-eight  hours'  pay  for  a  forty- 
eight  hour  week. 

In  the  New  Jersey  silk  mills  at  Pat- 
erson  and  Passaic  the  strike  is  still  on, 
hut  the  workers  have  asked  the  War 
Labor  Board  to  fix  temporary  hours 
under  which. they  may  return  to  work. 

The  general  strike  of  carpenters  and 
builders,  called  out  in  New  York  and 
p  anned  to  affect  fifty  cities,  was  ended 
hy  mutual  agreement  on  February  12 
and  the  men  returned  to  work  pending 
settlement  of  the  wage  question. 

_,       ...  Asserting   that    with    the 

y     cessation     of     hostilities 
Loan  the    forthcoming   Victory 

Liberty  Loan  in  April  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully floated  within  the  [imitations 

imposed   by  existing   laws,  and   pointing 

out  the   [mperal  I  e    necessity    of    i 
medial    legislation,    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  Glass  appealed   to  Congress 
on  February  io  for  legislation  granting 
h  m  greater  latil  tide  in  the  exercize  of 

discretion  as  •<»  1 1"  terms  of  the  new 
Victory   Loan. 

retary  Ols  ked  aul  hority  to 
ln<  rease  the  authoi  ized  I  sue  of  bond  i 
fro,  000,000  000  to      !5,000f000, 

000,  which  would  Incri  a  c  the  amount 
of    Liberty   bonds   authorized    but   not 


issued  to  $10,000,01)0,000;  removal  of 
the  limitation  as  to  interest  rate  so  far 
as  regards  bonds  maturing  not  more 
than  ten  years  from  date  of  issue, 
authority  for  an  issue  not  exceeding 
$10,000,000,000  of  interest-bearing, 
noncirculating  notes  maturing  in  from 
one  to  five  years,  authority  to  issue 
notes  and  bonds  payable  at  a  premium, 
the  creation  of  a  2l/2  per  cent,  cumula- 
tive sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of 
the  war  debt,  continuation  of  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  the  purchase  of  obli- 
gations of  foreign  Governments  and 
other  important  legislation. 

The  greater  latitude  of  authority  in- 
dicated by  these  requests  is  made  neces- 
sary, as  Secretary  Glass  explained: 

In  view  of  the  early  expiration  of  the 
life  of  the  present  Congress  and  the  appar- 
ent impossibility  of  convening  and  organiz- 
ing the  new  Congress  in  time  to  enact  fur- 
ther bond  legislation  before  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  begins,  I  should 
be  only  to«  glad  to  have  the  Congress  share 
with  me  the  responsibility  of  this  extraordi- 
narily difficult  determination,  but,  believing 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  reach 
a  final  determination  at  this  time,  I  must 
ask  authority  to  deal  with  the  matter  as 
the  situation  may  develop. 

Our  Biggest  ^ne  House  of  Represen- 
Tax  Bill  tatives  passed  on  Febru- 
ary 8  the  bill  which  will 
require  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  $6,000,000,000  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  $4,000,000,000  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  The  bulk  of  the  taxes  are 
levied  upon  war  excess  profits  of  cor- 
porations and  on  incomes,  individual 
and  corporate. 

When  the  revenue  bill  first  came 
from  the  House  last  fall  it  asked  for 
more  than  $8,000,000,000,  but  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  it  was  cut 
down  by  the  Senate  to  its  present 
amount.  In  conference  the  rates  of  the 
Senate  on  transportation,  beverages, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  amusement  admis- 
sions, club  dues,  luxuries  and  semi- 
luxuries,  stamp  and  special  taxes  all 
substantially  were  adopted,  while  the 
House  rates  on  estates  and  insurance 
were  reinstated. 

The  principal  rate  increases  agreed 
to  in  conference  were  to  raise  the  cor- 
poration income  rate  of  1920  from  8 
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•  > 1 1 •  i  "'in 

1 1       i   .  ent 

adopt 
upon  ice  bj  Hou  <■  eon 

but    made 
applicable  •    only    upon   such 

ment      wai      eon 

Pi  ictically  all  of  the  pro\  isions 
the    8enat<  i    to    prevent 

n  imposition  of  the  eorpo 
i  lopted. 
born    of    popular    objection 
ed  against  the  10  per  cent  tax  on 
a  luxuries  resulted  In  an  announce 
ment  by   the   House  conferees  that  a 
joint  resolution  to  repeal  it  would  be 
ed  after  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion.   Tins  item  was  expected  to  pro 
duce  about  $1  1,500,000. 

The   revenue   bill   includes  the    pro 

ion  that  all  officers  and  enlisted  men 

the   army  and   navy  are   to  be   paid 

$60    bonus    if    honorably    discharged, 

whether  before   the  armistice   or  after. 

m,  .  ,   .  Two    million    railway 

More  Advice  on      ^   , 

employees,  represent- 
ee Railroads       ing     they    say>    with 

their  families,  eight  million  persons, 
are  in  favor  of  a  plan  presented  to 
Congress  recommending  Government 
ownership  of  the  roads,  and  their  oper- 


ii   by   a  corporation    formed    From 
the  employees  and  run  upon  a  codpei  i 
tive  bai 

'The  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
executives   of    tin-    brotherhoods,    who 
represent     100,000    men,    and    by    the 
of  the  railway  unions  which 
te  under  the  head  of  the    American 
Federation     of     Labor,     representing 
about    1,500,000    workers     Under   thi 
plan  Government  bonds  would  be  ex 
changed  for  the  securities  now  held  by 
investors   in   the    railroads,   which   arc 
valued    at    about    $18,000,000,000    to 
1,000,000,000.       Working       capital 
would  be  provided  by  the  Government 
tor  the  corporation,  but  the  only  capi 

tal      the      corporation      would      present 

would  be  "operating  ability." 

The     employees      would      handle     the 

revenues  of  the  roads,  now  about  $5,- 
000,000,000  annually,  and  would  pay 
all  expenses,  including  their  own 
wages.  The  payroll,  which  was  $1,- 
700,000,000  before  Federal  control, 
has  now  reached  $2,600,000,uoo  a  year. 
Out  of  the  net  income,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  the  employees  would  pay 
the  Government  a  rental  for  the  use 
of  the  property.  If  there  were  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  above  5  per  cent,  it 
would  be  split  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  employees.  But  if  a  deficit 
resulted  it  would  be  sustained  by  the 
Government  through  taxation. 


©  Under  wood  <f  Undericood 

LANDING  ON  A  ROOF— A  NEW  STUNT  IN  AVIATION 
By  making  a  successful  landing  on  the  roof  of  the  Galleries  Lafayette,  a  Paris  department  store. 
Jules  Vedrines,  a  French  pilot,  established  a  precedent  in  aviation  and  won  a  prize  of  25,000 
francs.  Leaving  Issy  le  Moulineaux,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  in  a  dense  fog,  Vedrines  guided  his  machine 
low,  barely  skimming  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Directly  opposite  his  destination  he  shut  olV  the 
power  and  cleared  the  parapet  surrounding  the  roof  by  a  few  inches.  The  roof  was  fifty-two  feel 
wide  and  about  seventy-five  feet  long,  while  the  machine  used   by   Vedrines  measured   thirty-six    feet 


rii.  advocates  <>i'  the  cooperative 
scheme  argue  that  it  would  remove  the 
railroads     from     politics,     coordinate 

State  and  Federal  control,  protect  in- 
vestors  by    removing  "water"    from      i 

curities,  and  because  Government 
financial  support  would  be  safer  and 
cheaper  than  pri\ 

No     power     would      be      taken     away 

from   the  Interstate   Commerce   Com- 

tniSSion,  and  OH  the  other  hand  it 
WOUld  be  free  to  have  further  powers 
by  which  to  secure  full  regulation, 
adequate  and  efficient  service.  For  the 
settlement  of  wage  disputes,  wage 
boards  are  suggested,  whose  deadlocks 
would  be  opened  by  decision  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  fee 
ture  of  the  Scheme  is  the  "single  cor- 
poration," composed  of  employees 
which  would  run  the  railroads — as  the 
plan  presented  to  Congress  puts  it — 

us  a  corporation  where  operating  abil- 
ity      constitutes       its       sole       capital.       We 

would  recognize  us  operating  ability  the 
skill.  Industry,  and  application  of  every 
employee,  from  President  down  to  office 
boy.  It  should  be  organized  under  s  Federal 
law.  it  should  be  authorized  to  take  and 
hold  and  operate  these  properties  under 
the  full  regulatory  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  to  whom   it   should  account    for  all  of 

its  operations  and  expenditures.  It  should 
be  required  to  meet  all  costs  of  operation 
and  fixed  charges  upon  the  capita]  employed 

which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  certain  agreed   percentage  of  the 

not  results  of  operation  should  belong  to 
this  corporation. 

The  stock  of  this  corporation  should  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  employ- 
ees. The  earnings  of  the  corporation  should 
constitute  a  trust  fund  to  be  declared  as  a 
dividend  upon  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
labor  which  it  employs,  every  employee  re- 
ceiving that  proportion  of  this  trust  fund 
which  his  annual  wage  bore  to  the  total 
annual  compensation  of  all  employees. 

_   _  _,,     ,     ,     By    one    vote    only 

Suffrage  Blocked     the     genate     failed 

Again  on  February    10   to 

pass  the  Federal  Amendment  for 
woman  suffrage  and  thereby  submit  it 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  cabled  an  urgent  appeal 
for  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  meas- 
ure and  it  seemed  previous  to  the  vote 
as  if  there  would  be  just  enough  sup- 
port to  carry  it.  But  the  solid  opposi- 
tion of  eleven  Southern  democrats, 
standing  pat  on  the  principle  of  State's 
rights,  proved  the  chief  stumbling 
block  and  the  Senate  defeated  the 
amendment  55  to  29. 

The  Senators  who  voted  against 
woman  suffrage  are:  Democrat — Bank- 
head,  Beckham,  Fletcher,  Gay,  Hard- 
wick,  Hitchcock,  Martin  (Virginia), 
Overman,  Pomerene,  Saulsbury,  Sim- 
mons, Smith  (Georgia),  Smith  (South 
Carolina),  Swanson,  Trammell,  Un- 
derwood, Williams,  Wolcott — 18.  Re- 
publicans— Baird,  Borah,  Brandegee. 
Dillingham,  Hale,  Lodge,  McLean, 
Moses,  Penrose,  Wadsworth,  Weeks 
— 11.  Three  of  them  who  are  not 
returned  for  the  next  session  will 
be  succeeded  by  Senators  who  are 
known  to  favor  woman  suffrage.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  therefore  that 
the  amendment  will  be  passed  by  the 
next  Senate  ami  the  credit  for  it 
gO  accordingly  to  the  Republican 
party. 
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ORGANIZING   THE  LEAGUE 

OF  NATIONS 

BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 

Mr.  Holt's  account  of  the  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  which  the  League  of  Nations  was  created  ivas 
published  in  The  Independent  of  February  15.  In  this  article  he  describes  the  form  the  League  is  taking, 
presenting  views  based  on  his  own  conversations  with  President  Wilson  and  with  the  premiers  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy.  Mr.  Holt's  official  position  at  the  Paris  conference  is  vice-president  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  delegate  of  the  Church  Peace  Union  and  delegate  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  His  cabled  accounts  of  the  Peace  Conference  proceedings  will  appear  regularly  in  The  Independent 


THE  League  of  Nations  now  occupies  the  center 
of  the  stage.  All  other  questions  rising  out  of 
the  war  are  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance. 
The  special  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  President  Wilson,  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  League  of  Nations  has  already  begun  its 
conferences  and  is  working  night  and  day  in  order  to 
have  the  plan  completed  before  the  President  sails 
home  about  February  15.  The  Hotel  Crillon,  where 
the  conferees  meet  twice  a  day,  is  as  bustling  an 
American  center  as  the  Union  Station  at  Kansas  City. 
The  representatives  of  the  associated  nations  have 
already  passed  the  stage  of  offering  proposals  and  are 
now  engaged  in  harmonizing  differences. 

From  audiences  with  President  Wilson,  Premier 
Lloyd  George  of  England,  Premier  Clemenceau  of 
France,  Premier  Orlando  of  Italy  and  half  a  dozen 
other  delegates,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  world 
can  count  absolutely  upon  the  early  creation  of  some 
sort  of  a  League  of  Nations.  The  following  things 
seem  to  be  certain  to  come:  « 

1.  All  disputes  between  members  of  the  League  must 
be  settled  by  reason.  If  the  disputes  are  justiciable 
they  must  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator.  Whether  this 
referee  will  be  a  permanent  court  or  a  special  board 
of  arbitration  is  not  yet  decided.  If  the  dispute  is  non- 
justiciable it  must  be  taken  before  a  council  of  con- 
ciliation composed  of  the  ambassadors  at  the  capital 
city  which  shall  be  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

2.  In  case  a  nation  seeks  to  violate  peace  before 
trying  arbitration  or  conciliation  measures,  all  the 
other  nations  will  then  combine  to  use  economic  pres- 
sure. The  belligerent  member  will  be  blockaded,  per- 
haps completely  isolated,  and  if  necessary,  force  will 
be  used  to  put  it  down. 

'■',.  The  League  will   make  provision  for  the  control 
of  the  German  colon  e   captured  by  the  Entente  powers 
thru    mandatori'-    according    to    General    Smuts's    in- 
roposaL  The  mandatories  will  act  under  a 
charter  of  the   League  of  Na- 
tion-, and  be  responsible  solely 
for    the    administration    of    the 
ny.    Expert  .<■     of    adminis- 
tration   that   cannoi    justly    be 
charged   to  the  colony   will   be 
borne  not  by  the  mandatory  but 
by    all    the    members    of    the 
League,  apportioned   on   a   pro 
lis. 

1       Thi      limitation      of      atma 

men  so   i     ired   fact,  eei 
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A  NEW  WORLD 

BY  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE 

Think  out  new  ways;  think  out 
in  a  methods;  think  out  even 
new  ways  of  dialing   with  "hi 

problem*.    Don't  always  be  thinh 

mi/  o/  getting  back  to  where  you 
were  bt  fo\  >  the  u  ai    Get  a  really 
world. 


ion  in  Europe  is  ready  to  go  much  further  in  this 
direction  than  Americans  have  supposed  possible. 
The  English  proposal  to  abolish  conscription  and  the 
American  plan  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  point  neces- 
sary for  domestic  tranquillity  will  probably  be  fused 
into  a  single  proposition.  Each  nation  will  agree  to 
use  only  a  certain  small  force,  but  some,  like  England, 
will  abolish  conscription  altogether  and  depend  upon 
highly  paid  volunteers.  Others,  like  Italy  and  France, 
which  do  not  propose  to  pay  soldiers  highly,  will  de- 
pend upon  conscription  to  raise  the  small  quota  of 
troops  necessary.  All  implements  of  war  used  solely 
for  international  warfare  and  not  necessarily  for  pre- 
serving domestic  peace  may  be  scrapped. 

5.  There  will  also  be  a  real  attempt  made  to  create 
new  and  better  conditions  of  labor  thruout  the  world, 
but  as  this  subject  bristles  with  difficulties  it  is  prob- 
able that  only  a  very  general  beginning  will  be  made. 

The  great  issue  that  is  still  in  doubt  is  whether  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  a  League  of  Governments 
or  a  League  of  Peoples.  I  find  that  many  delegates 
have  little  conception  of  a  league  that  can  do  more 
than  merely  prevent  war  from  breaking  out  after  a 
dispute  has  arisen.  Of  course  any  plan  that  will  ac- 
complish this  deserves  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
Nevertheless,  public  opinion  in  most  countries  has 
already  gone  beyond  this  and  it  is  now  seen  as  sense- 
less to  attempt  to  abolish  war  by  waiting  until  a  dis- 
pute has  arisen  as  it  is  to  abolish  disease  by  adopting 
no  sanitary  precautions  until  the  patient  has  taken 
to  bed.  Some  of  the  delegates  are  content  to  set  up  an 
international  court  and  council,  give  it  the  proper 
sanctions  and  there  let  the  matter  rest.  They  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  a  League  that  proposes  affirmatively 
to  modify  the  fundamental  conditions  leading  to  war. 
If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  a  vital  living  organ- 
ism it  must  have  some  sort  of  a  representative  con- 
B  meet  periodically.  Yet  most  plans  that  I  have 
een  along  this  line  go  no  further  than  the  creation 
of  a  council  of  ambassadors  adjusting  prices,  and  bar- 
gaining with  one  another  over 
conflicting  national  claims.  The 
thing  that  is  wanted  at  the 
Peace    Conference    and    wanted 

immediately  is  some  statesman 
to    demand    as    an    integral    part, 

of  the  League  of  Nations  a 
representative  democratic  con- 
gress to  formulate  and  modify 
international  law  as  conditions 
eliai and      to      consider      any 

mat  tei  affect  ing  I  be  tranquillil  y 
of  the  world  and  i he  be! termenl 
of  human   relations. 
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which    lie    deep    in    the 
eriean  heart    it  the    - 
people  am  once  understand 
this,  ail  criticism  of  the  Pr< 

a  and  thej 
will  jive  to  him  a  ■    kmei  i 

Without  party  lines  a  united 
support   at   the    IV  ;,|... 

There  is  deep   rooted   In   the 
heart  a  love  of  pi 

and  of  liberty,  of  tree  speech 
and  the  right  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  to  govern  their  own 
affairs  in  their  owti  way,  so  ! 

their  government  is  based  on 
justice  and  democracy,  and  does 
not  interfere  with  the  peace  of 
the  world.  We  have  made  war 
magnificently—  not  because  we 
like  war,  but  because  it  was  the 
only  way  in  which  the  might  of 
a  military  autocracy  threaten- 
ing the  world's  happiness  could 
be  crushed.  We  do  not  believe 
in  armament,  and  wish  to  main- 
tain only  such  military  and  na- 
val establishments  as  will  safe- 
guard our  rights  and  those  less 
powerful  nations  who  look  to 
us  for  justice.  We  are  willing 
to  bear  the  burden  of  an  armed 
force,  if  there  be  no  other  way 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  wish  to  use  such  a 
force  in  aggression,  and  there 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  this  country  a 
hope  which  finds  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  other 
lands,  that  a  way  may  be  found 
to  guarantee  liberty  and  justice 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
without  the  maintenance  of 
great  national  armaments.  We 
hope  that  some  way  may  be 
found  to  settle  international 
disputes  as  we  settle  individual 
differences — in  courts  of  law, 
and  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  world  be  permit- 
ted to  devote  their  energies 
progress  of  industry  and  peace.  These 
are  the  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  lie  deep  in  President 
Wilson's  heart,  as  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  it  is  because  he  has 
realized  that  the  voice  of  America  at 
the  Peace  Table  must  speak  for  the 
ideals  of  our  people,  that  he  has  broken 
an  established  precedent  and  gone  in 
person  to  France.  He  faces  a  greater 
problem,  involving  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  a  greater  number  of  people, 
than  any  man  has  ever  faced  before. 
It  is  a  task  almost  beyond  human  pow- 
er, but  he  has  with  rare  tact  thus  far 
maintained  the  dignity  of  democracy 
and  complete  harmony  with  the  leaders 
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■   the  /•'"   '    Terminal  Company  is  <>ih- 
"i  i  ini-ii  Hi  America  whose  word  oarriei 

by  virtus  >>i  his  own  achievements  vn  mak 
/..  ginning  when  ks  was  still 
<■■[, .  .1        .     <>i  unprofitable 
-.ii;/./  <;/  Brooklyn  he  built  up  the  organization  now 
it  the  Bush  Terminal,  including  over  «  Imn 
dred  warehc  ghi  piers,  I  industrial  build 

and  all  facilities  foi  r#i  i,  shipping,  storing, 

selling  and  manufacturing  goods    an   organization 
that  contributed  materially  to  America's  part  in  win 
ritiuj  the  war,  Mr.  Bush  brings  to  bear  in  this  article 
mi  .\  in,- 1  iea's  international  posit ion  the  same  practical 
idealism    thai   permeates   his   own    business   eucdess 


to    the 


from  other  lands,  who,  because  their 
people  have  suffered  more  grievously 
than  ours,  bring  to  the  Peace  Table  a 
greater  spirit  of  bitterness. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  liberty,  but 
there  are  two  kinds  of  despotism.  There 
is  a  despotism  of  class  and  a  despotism 
of  mass.  Russia  has  discarded  the  first 
and  accepted  the  second.  Her  people, 
who  have  not  trod  the  paths  of  freedom 
before,  have  turned  liberty  into  license. 
In  this  country  our  standard  of  educa- 
tion is  higher  and  public  opinion  more 
informed  thru  an  enlightened  and  un- 
restricted public  press,  but  there  beats 
in  the  hearts  of  both  nations  the  same 
ideals.  We  have  translated  them  into 
being.  The  people  of  Russia  are  strug- 


gling   toward    them    thru    a    fog 

of  Ignorance  and  ■  tnase  of  mi 
understanding,    In    Germany   a 

military  autocracy  has  been 
overthrown  and  the  In,  of  ■ 
new     hope     are     kindled     in      the 

hearts  of  the  masses  of  her  peo 

pie.  In  the  other  countries  of  Eu 
rope  new  ideals  are  Stirring  and 
when     Presldeni     Wilson     speaks 
they     listen    to    him    as    to    the 

v<yce  of  America.  The  ambitions 

Of  the  people  and  of  their  gov- 
ernments are  not  in  all  cases  the 
same,  and  some  of  those  at 
home,  who  have  been  critical  of 
the  speeches  of  President  Wil- 
on  in  Europe,  and  the  oft  r< 
peated  reiteration  of  lofty 
ideals,  have  not  realized  that 
his  message  and  our  message 
was  not  intended  for  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  but  for 
the  eager  awakening  people  be- 
hind those  governments,  who  see 
in  President  Wilson  the  spokes- 
man of  a  people  who  have 
achieved  liberty,  and  whose 
ideals  they  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand. To  carry  this  message 
to  the  hearts  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  say  and  say 
again  many  simple  things  which 
are  old  to  us,  but  new  to  them, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
deal  in  exact  detail.  That  must 
be  left  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
I  have  spent  two  months  in 
France  and  England.  I  have 
talked  with  many.  I  have  read 
all  shades  of  the  public  press.  I 
have  listened  to  public  speeches 
and  I  have  sat  an  interested 
spectator  at  mass  meetings  of 
labor.  I  know  men  both  of 
France  and  England,  and  Amer- 
icans who  make  their  home  on 
the  other  side,  who  disagreed 
entirely  with  the  policy  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  trip  to  Europe 
before  he  came,  and  who  thought 
of  him  as  a  visionary  theorist, 
coming  to  preach  ideals  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment,  who 
now  recognize  that  his  presence 
in  Europe  is  the  greatest  single 
force  to  unite  the  people  of  the 
world  and  their  representatives 
in  France,  and  to  bring  into 
being  a  higher  standard  of  interna- 
tional ideals.  He  has  spoken  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  and  their  hearts  have 
responded.  Statesmen  who  were  strug- 
gling toward  better  things  have  taken 
new  courage,  and  those  who  hoped  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  old  order  sec 
over  their  shoulders  the  specter  of  the 
rising  wave  of  public  opinion,  ami  are 
swimming  with  the  new  tide. 

It  is  impossible  to  fool  all  o(  the 
people  all  of  the  time  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  please  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time.  There  are  many  in 
America  who  are  just  as  patriotic  and 
ambitious  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
their  country  as  those  with  whom  they 
differ,    who   have    not    seen    with    Pros! 
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dent  Wilson's  eyes. 
Some  have  thought  that 
his  duty  lay  at  home; 
others  that  he  should 
have  consulted  Con- 
gress more  freely  as  to 
the  personnel  of  our 
Peace  Commission,  oth- 
ers that  his  trip  abroad 
was  based  upon  motives 
of  personal  ambition 
and  a  desire  to  receive 
the  plaudits  of  Europe, 
and  others  have  based 
their  criticism  upon 
different  points  of  view. 
Whether  any  of  these 
criticisms  is  right  or 
wrong  is  not  at  the 
moment  a  vital  ques- 
tion. They  are  small 
things,  when  balanced 
in  the  scale  against  the 
the  great  issues  at 
stake. 

President  Wilson  on 
the  surface  did  not 
carry  with  him  to  Eu- 
rope a  united  public 
opinion.  I  am  confident 
that  this  was  because  the  people  of 
America  did  not  understand  that  the 
same  hopes  and  ideals  are  in  his  heart 
as  are  in  theirs.  This  has  made  his 
task  more  difficult,  because  the  people 
of  Europe  and  their  statesmen  have 
been  puzzled  by  an  apparent  division 
of  opinion  on  this  side,  but  in  quiet 
dignity  he  has  voiced  our  ideals,   and 
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step  by  step  progress  has   been   made 
toward  better  things. 

Sitting  at  first  a  solitary  figure  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  speaking  for 
standards  which  seemed  to  some  of  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  who  have  strug- 
gled with  the  bitter  reality  of  the  last 
five  years,  to  be  unattainable  ideals,  he 
has   patiently  waited   for   the   voice  of 


the  people  to  echo  the 
hopes  which  are  strug- 
gling to  life  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  He 
is  no  longer  solitary. 
Others  are  beginning 
to  see  that  out  of  the 
world's  melting  pot  in 
Paris  will  come  a  new 
order  of  things,  that 
ideals  will  be  translat- 
ed into  reality,  that  in- 
ternational tribunals 
can  be  established  and 
maintained,  that  inter- 
national war  can  be 
made  if  not  impossible, 
at  least  unlikely,  the 
burden  of  great  arma- 
ments lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  industry 
and  the  debt  of  the 
greatest  war  the  world 
has  ever  known  paid 
thiu  the  economies  of 
permanent  peace. 

Peace  is  not  yet 
made,  but  our  dreams 
are  trembling  upon  the 
brink  of  reality,  and  I 
wish  it  were  within  my  power  to  put 
into  the  heart  of  every  American  the 
conviction  which  is  in  my  own,  that 
this  is  a  time  when  party  lines  should 
be  forgotten,  petty  differences  of  opin- 
ion overlooked  and  public  opinion  unite 
to  uphold  the  hands  of  our  Peace  Del- 
egation in  France,  who  speak  the 
voice  of  America. 


THE  Amer- 
ican boy 
who  has 
reached 
the  age  of  twelve 
without  being 
spanked  for  fight- 
ing is  either  a 
good  liar  or  the 
son  of  unusual 
parents,  for  a 
black  eye  is  a 
stubborn  fact. 
If      under     the 

legal  age  for  en- 
listment in  the 
army  or  navy 
when  the  war 
broke  out,  he  bad 
something      more 

con  him  for  wanting  to  join  the 

behind   the 
Imagine   hie   surprize   when   he   was 
ted  into  the  war  by  a  national  oi 
gai  which    bad    ;>    local    bead 

qua  <•  town — a 

i     uniform,     B 

million    mi  and    a 

'  the  Hun    mtil  he  cried  for 

Promptly    upon    the    declaration    of 
wt  i 
of  America,  he  Pri    id<  til  and 

n;<     LOO 

pei  .'■    trength 

of  iti  membership  fo 

:        i  hen 

it  of  the  American   b< 
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HALF  A  MILLION  SCOUTS 


BY  ARMSTRONG  VVAUiY 

who     wanted     to     serve     then      country, 
'Torn.'    On!" 

They    Camel    A    thOU    and    a    day,    then 
fifteen    hundred    a    day,   and    then    B    BUB- 

ned  average  of  t  wo  thou  land  appli 
cations  for  membei  hip  and    ■  1 1  Use,  a 

day. 

The  only   limit,  wa     impoied   by   the 
■•  of  trained   leaden.   A    icoul 
master  In  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

mu  >1     l><-    a     man     who,     in     III'-     lane  uaj-e 

of  the  Seoul  oai ii,  keep    him  elf  ph 
cally  stron  '  a  vake  and  moi 

Such  men  were  the  first  to 

voiuni' ei   tot     .i      i    m  t he  defense  of 

their   count  i         I    |f|       Ii  ye    per  cenl    of    the 


scout  leaders 
found  places  as 
officers  or  among 
the  rank  and  file 
early  in  the  war. 
The  vacant  places 
in  the  scout  troops 
at  home  were 
hard  to  fill.  Only, 
by  searching  out 
qualified  men 
who  were  ineligi- 
ble for  military 
service  for  good 
cause  were  the 
old  troops  pro- 
vided with  new 
leaders,  and  scout- 
masters secured 
for  the  thousands 
of  new  troops  forming.  Rapidly  tin 
number  of  Hoy  Scouts  and  scout  lead 
ei     grew  to  considerably  over  400,000. 

This    vvas    the    war    lime    proposition 

winch    was    pu1    lip    to   every    BCOUl    thru 

national   and   local   leaders: 
Every   American    must    fighl 
•Military      work      is      beyond      a      hoy's 

ability. 

We  will  be  prepared  for  our  Govern 

ment'a    order:;    telling    us    how    we    may 
fight,     :ind      then      we      will     obey      th 

ui  ders. 

America     Wenl      into     the     war     in     the 

inonl  b    of    A  pri]    which,    for   much    of   I  he 

counl  i  v,  i  :  i  lie  beg  Ining  of  i  he  garden 
or  n    <  >ne  of  the  first  order    re- 

ceived by  the    [Continued  on  page 


When   there  teat   >"<   tkilled  labor  to  eft 
farm  tractore,  farmer*'  wivei  <it<l  the  work 
because      eity      matt      didn't     know      luno 

EVERY  time  I  see  the  term  "un- 
skilled labor,"  I  think  of  the 
experience  of  my  friend  Kelly. 
He  is  a  college  graduate,  first 
class  reporter,  former  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  globe  trotter. 
It  was  his  custom  to  work  on  the  local 
staff  of  a  newspaper  just  long  enough 
to  accumulate  the  railroad  fare  to  the 
next  city  of  his  liking,  and  five  dollars 
for  expenses.  He  arrived  in  Chicago 
one  winter  day  and  asked  for  work. 
Before  he  got  it  his  five  dollars  had 
been  spent.  He  became  hungry.  In  the 
window  of  a  restaurant  on  an  obscure 
street  he  saw  a  sign:  "Dish  washer 
wanted."  He  hastened  in.  The  proprie- 
tor asked  him  if  he  was  an  experienced 
dish  washer.  Hungry  as  he  was  he  had 
to  struggle  to  suppress  his  laughter  at 
the  suggestion  of  "experienced  dish 
washer,"  but  he  asserted  that  he  was 
experienced  and  he  got  the  job.  Thir- 
teen minutes  later  he  was  kicked  out 
into  the  backyard,  pursued  by  the 
curses  and  maledictions  of  the  proprie- 
tor and  all  the  other  employees.  He  had 
managed  to  break  more  than  a  dozen 
dishes  in  the  time  he  had  been  there. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  and  readjust- 
ment, you  have  doubtless  heard  many 
men  discuss  labor.  They  will  imme- 
diately make  a  division  into  two  classes 
— skilled  and  unskilled.  It  is  odd  how 
seldom  they  attempt  to  settle  what  they 
mean  by  the  terms.  If  you  think  they 
are  agreed  on  the  subject  try  to  get 
them  to  agree  on  ten  kinds  of  jobs  as 
either  skilled  or  unskilled.  You  can 
start  a  fight  in  five  minutes. 

In  my  humble  judgment  one  of  the 
principal  troubles  with  which  agricul- 
ture has  to  contend  in  this  country  to- 
day is  that  the  farmer  has  refused  to 
admit  that  his  hired  hand  is  a  skilled 
laborer.  When  the  shortage  of  labor 
threatened  to  become  a  national  prob- 
lem in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918 
I  went  out,  along  with  other  men,  to 
organize  volunteer  squads  of  city  men 
who  would  agree  to  drop  everything  to 
help  the  farmers  when  called.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  city  men  was  inspiring. 
Then  I  went  out  to  tell  the  farmers  what 
we  had  done.  They  laughed.  In  the  fields 
I  saw  their  little  daughters  in  overalls 
riding  huge  cultivators.  Later  I  saw 
their  wives  and  children  riding  the  har- 
vesting implements  in  the  wheat  fields. 
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These  men  could  well  afford  to  hire 
men  for  the  work,  but  they  couldn't 
find  the  men.  They  said  that  our  volun- 
teer squads  were  so  useless  that  they 
would  rather  pay  policemen  to  keep  us 
off  the  place.  They  appreciated  our 
spirit,  but  they  couldn't  help  laughing. 

But  some  farmers,  in  desperation, 
tried  us.  Men  who  had  been  reared  on 
the  farms  would  hoe  for  two  hours  and 
go  home  sick.  Former  farm  boys  who 
had  plowed  before  they  had  even  gone 
to  school,  would  attempt  to  plow  the 
corn  and  plow  up  about  half  of  it. 
They  tried  and  tried  and  tried,  but  they 
were  no  good  and  admitted  it.  They  put 
hay  on  wagons  and  it  fell  off.  They 
tore  down  gateposts  because  they 
couldn't  drive.  And  one  big  strong  man 
was  relieved  of  duty  as  water  boy  just 
as  soon  as  the  farmer  could  get  a  little 
boy  from  a  neighboring  farm.  The  boy 
did  that  better  than  the  man.  The  man 
was  a  county  judge. 

One  farmer  with  whom  I  discussed 
this  problem  said  that  after  the  first 
day  all  his  city  help  had  turned  inven- 
tors. The  men  and  boys  sat  around  the 
tables  trying  to  figure  out  schemes  to 
get  the  farm  work  done  without  man- 
ual labor.  The  men  who  failed  on  the 
farms  were  not  all  office  men  by  any 
means.  Most  of  them  were  very  robust 
men,  nearly  all  had  come  off  the  farms 
as  boys,  and  many  of  these  men  have 
done  some  manual  labor. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  not  that 
they  had  lost  their  hardness  of  muscle 
and  their  endurance,  but  that  they  had 
lost  their  skill.  Little  boys  and  girls 
and  old  women  would  do  the  work  much 
better.  Strong  men  would  go  down  from 
fatigue  because  they  didn't  know  how 
to  use  their  hoes,  while  little  girls  and 
boys  would  walk  thru  the  fields  swing- 
ing their  hoes  with  the  deft  touch  and 
graceful  art  of  painters  at  their  work. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  learn  this 
business?  The  farmers  told  me  that 
one  either  learns  it  as  a  child  and  keeps 
in  practise  or  he  is  utterly  useless. 
They  told  me  that  they  have  tried  out 
many  men  who  came  from  the  cities 
and  that  very  few  are  a  success. 

I  came  back  from  the  farms  to  find 
that  men  were  being  displaced  in  the 
elevators  of  the  larger  office  buildings 
under  the  work  or  fight  order.  But  some 
of  the  buildings  still  retained  their  men 
operators.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  why 
they  were  so  unpatriotic.  The  answer 
was  that  these  buildings  had  to  have 
very  skilled  operators  or  thev  could  not 
take  care  of  the  traffic.  They  never 
trained  operators  of  their  elevators  and 
could  not  do  so  without  putting  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  to  serious  in- 
convenience. I  smiled.  I  thought  it  was 
a    subterfuge.    But    figures    were    pro- 


■i )  i  mil  i  ii  ood  .1  i  ndertcood 

Rivetting  m  <<  form  of  labor,  not  unskilled, 

but   nunc  rcudilij   liiinicd   /hint   some  Others 

duced.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  else- 
where, but  the  unskilled  women  oper- 
ators are  not  even  yet  very  skilled. 
Many  of  them  are  less  than  50  per 
cent  as  effective  as  the  men — well,  it 
isn't  a  case  of  sex  but  of  skill. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  a  little  town 
where  the  chief  industry  is  lumbering. 
Farm  labor  there  at  that  time  was 
being  paid  $2.50  a  day.  Negro  girls 
were  preferred  over  white  lawyers. 
Many  negro  men  were  working  in  the 
fields.  A  short  distance  from  this  town 
a  man  could  get  a  job  sawing  lumber 
at  $7  a  day  upward,  according  to  what 
he  could  saw.  The  farmers  had  about 
enough  labor,  but  the  lumber  industry 
was  short.  I  waited  for  the  usual  story 
about  the  worthlessness  of  all  black 
men.  But  that  was  not  the  story.  It 
seems  that  only  a  few  men  can  saw 
lumber  there  because  only  a  few  men 
are  strong  enough.  The  sort  of  labor 
they  need  has  to  be  born,  it  cannot  be 
trained.  It  might  be  classed  with  Ca- 
ruso. What  they  required  was  not  la- 
bor but  a  form  of  genius.  I  have  seen 
the  same  situation  in  ports  where  big 
ships  are  loaded.  There  is  in  demand 
in  such  places  a  class  of  labor  that  is 
always  independent  because  the  world 
doesn't  produce  enough  giants  to  give 
these  men  very  much  competition.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  I  should  certainly 
hesitate  to  call  them  unskilled  labor. 

I  state  very  frankly  that  I  cannot 
think  of  any  work  at  this  moment 
which  I  would  unhesitatingly  class  as 
unskilled.  I  do  not  like  that  term.  Some 
morning  when  you  are  reading  your 
newspaper  and  come  across  the  term 
"unskilled  labor"  stop  right  there  and 
try  to  fold  up  your  paper  in  the  same 
hard  roll  in  which  you  found  it.  Try  to 
do  just  what  the  newsboy  did  with  that 
newspaper.  Also  remember  that  you 
must  not  tear  it.  And  if  you  do  not 
think  that  little  trick  is  important  try 
to  figure  cut  some  other  way  for  the 
newsboy  ro  make  his  deliveries  within 
•a  reasonable  time— some  other  way  that 
does  not  involve  throwing  the  papers 
from  side  to  side  as  he  hurries  on.  And 
if  you  think  it  is  very,  very  easy  I  | 
learn  to  roll  a  newspaper  just  that 
way  ask  the  boy  who  delivers  your 
paper.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  heard  of  a 
boy  or  man  being  discharged  Kvau>.* 
he  couldn't  learn  to  fold  the  paper-. 
right.    As    1    said,    ask    him' 
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Western  Sttrnpnpcr  I  mON 

AN   EXPERIMENT   IN  MOB  RULE 

This  crowd  of  Spartacnns  gathered  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  tire 
making  a  popular  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Liebknecht 
party  and  are  hissing  the  attempt  of  a  body  of  loyalist  soldiers 
to  enter  the  //rounds  of  the  Chancellery.  The.  Ebcrt  govern- 
ment    has     hud     for     the     most     part     the     soldier     support 

A  PATROL  OF  "REDS" 
The  armored  tar  below   was  commandeered  by  the  Red  Guard 
and    manned   by   soldiers   and   sailors   fighting   the   Spartacnns 
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LOYALIST  SOLDIERS  ARMED 

AGAINST  RIOTERS 
Over  an  entrance  to  the  forme* 
palace  these  men  have  placed  a 
machine  nun  and  are  ready  to  repel 
the  threatened  attacks  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dr.  Liebknecht.  The 
photograph  was  taken  before  Dr. 
Liebknecht' s  death  when  his  plans 
for  conquering  the  government 
were  at  their  hight.  Lately  the 
iSpartacan  attempts  to  sei^e  control 
have  amounted  to  little  more  than 
intermittent    rioting    in    the    streets 
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THE   FUNERAL   CORTEGE   OP    REVOL1   riONISTS 

By   this  solemn    procession    thru    the   streets   of    Berlin    the   revolu- 
tionists mourned  the  ileutli  o!   their  comrades  alio  ictre  killed  d 
nif  the  fighting  that  marked  the   first  popular  uprising  in   the  . 
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IS  GERMANY  DEFEATED  ? 

These  "conquered  heroes"  of  the  German  army  were  decorated   with  flowers  mid 
cheered  by  the  people  at  they  marched  thru   Berlin  after  the  armistice  surrender 
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with    ii" <r   royal   colors    ttill  >,„   paradt    aftei    the   signing   of    the   armiltict 
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"Millions  of  American  soldiers  are  returning 

SENSIBLE  people  in  this  country 
believe  in  marriage.  If  all  the 
marriageable  men  and  women 
married,  if  they  remained  faith- 
ful and  friendly  to  their  vows,  which 
are  made  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to 
society,  and  if  they  worked  out  this 
one  great  miracle  of  love  and  life  with 
patience  and  courage,  it  would  settle 
more  than  half  the  problems  of  a  vext 
and  anxious  civilization.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  easier  to  marry  here  than  in 
most  countries.  In  times  of  peace,  law, 
sentiment  and  public  opinion  all  fa- 
vored a  wedding,  anybody's  wedding. 
We  never  shook  our  heads  in  doleful 
prophesies  until  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  habit  we 
have  to  encourage  hasty  marriages,  al- 
ways hoping  for  the  best.  So  when  this 
nation  declared  war  and  joined  the 
Allies,  and  wedding  weather  became 
inclement,  we  stood  by  our  war  brides. 
We  accepted  them  tenderly  as  one  of 
the  inevitable  emergences  of  love 
brought  on  by  the  sense  men  had  of  in- 
security and  of  approaching  danger. 
Soldiers  who  might  have  remained 
bachelors  if  we  had  remained  neutral 
chose  brides  hurriedly  as  skeptics  some- 
times pray  when  they  are  in  mortal 
peril.  It  is  the  instinct  of  a  man  to 
finish  off  with  God  and  a  wife  when  he 
faces  the  possible  end  of  his  own  life. 
If  every  man  was  sure  of  death  before 
the  age  of  forty  years  there  would  be 
no  heretics  and  very  few  bachelors. 
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from  France.  They  are  not  the  men   who  went  over  a  year  since.  They  are  better  men" 


Thus  for  more  than  a  year  our  shores 
have  been  shadowed  with  the  dim  fig- 
ures of  these  little  war  brides  watching 
the  ships  that  slipt  down  in  the  dark  to 
the  sea,  bearing  their  husbands  away 
to  fight  in  France.  No  one  will  ever 
know  the  fate  of  these  thousands  of 
girls  who  married  soldiers  going  to 
France.  There  are  no  casualty  lists  in 
the  tragedies  of  love.  The  young  wid- 
ows who  became  the  mothers  of  orphans 
whose  fathers  were  killed  in  action 
will  not  be  mentioned  on  the  nation's 
roll  of  honor.  There  were  the  other  cas- 
ualties, too,  due  to  "accident  and  other 
causes,"  brides  who  became  a  little  less 
married  than  they  should  have  been  as 
time  passed,  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands by  seas  and  continents  and  silence 
and  all  the  chances  of  war.  It  is  not 
so  easy  nor  so  natural  as  some  poets 
would  have  you  believe  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  a  husband  acquired  under  a  pa- 
triotic impulse,  with  whom  you  have 
never  really  lived,  and  whom  you  only 
kissed  good-by  with  just  a  bride's  ex- 
cessive emotion,  which  is  not  nearly  so 
enduring  as  the  graduate  wife's  deep 
and  patient  devotion. 

But  now  all  that  is  changed.  The  war 
is  finished.  The  Allies  are  victorious. 
Civilizations  are  to  be  overhauled  and 
cleaned  up  and  revised.  Some  millions 
of  American  soldiers  are  returning 
from  France.  They  are  not  the  men 
who  went  over  a  year  since.  They  are 
better     men.     No     matter     what     any 


small  carping  critic  says  of  them  they 
are  infinitely  better  men.  They  are 
stronger  and  cleaner  physically.  They 
have  endured  terrific  training  and  in- 
credible hardships.  They  have  received 
an  education  that  no  school  or  univer- 
sity could  have  given  them.  They  have 
seen  the  world.  They  have  met  man- 
kind, they  have  learned  that  great  text, 
comradeship.  They  have  practised  the 
brotherhood  of  man  in  the  trenches  and 
on  the  battlefield,  not  self  consciously 
like  artificial  Christians  and  hypocrit- 
ical political  classes  of  men  do,  but 
normally  and  naturally  until  it  has  be- 
come a  quality,  not  a  theory.  They  have 
faced  death  with  courage,  and  they  live. 
They  have  graduated  from  a  furious 
conflict  which  involved  everything,  and 
they  have  saved  everything.  They  have 
achieved  a  great  salvation  for  this  na- 
tion and,  more  particularly,  for  them- 
selves. That  may  be  said  of  the  rough- 
est soldier  who  returns  to  our  ports 
what  a  certain  French  woman  said  of 
a  marshal  of  France,  "God  will  think 
twice,  messieurs,  before  he  damns  such 
a  gentleman!"  There  is  no  damnation 
for  these  men  unless  we  betray  them 
here  at  home.  They  have  become  already 
the  colossal  figures  of  American  history. 
not  only  those  who  actually  fought  in 
France  but  those  in  training  hero 

The   ono    immediate    ami    most    inti 
mate  problem  in   this  country   today   is 

what   we   shall   do  with   these   young 

American   veterans,   how    we   shall   prv 
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serve  them  and  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  their  glory  and  strength  in  this 
nation. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  provide 
for  them  in  a  material  way.  There  are 
more  positions  to  be  filled,  more  work 
to  be  done,  greater  opportunities  than 
when  these  men  enlisted.  They  have 
only  to  show  their  obedience,  energy 
and  courage  which  has  distinguished 
them  as  soldiers  in  order  to  find  em- 
ployment and  to  prosper.  But  who  is 
to  take  care  of  them  individually? 

The  only  person  qualified  by  nature 
and  society  to  do  this  is  a  man's  wife. 
When  the  soldier  has  a  wife  to  provide 
for  and  a  home  to  live  in  he  makes  the 
only  safe  provision  for  his  own  safety. 

It  is  therefore  time  to  announce  the 
engagement  and  approaching  marriage 
of  all  young  American  soldiers  to  all 
young  American  women. 

This  will  undoubtedly  happen.  War 
is  a  great  incentive  to  matrimony.  To 
live  in  trenches,  to  be  billeted  in  barns, 
to  subsist  upon  the  strictly  male  diet  of 
a  military  commissary,  to  be  "deloused" 
in  a  public  steam  vat,  to  have  no  home 
but  a  "Y"  hut,  and  only  an  occasional 
Salvation  Army  doughnut  to  remind 
you  of  the  way  women's  food  tastes,  to 
go  over  the  top  at  dawn  in  a  drizzling 
rain,  with  every  woman  who  knows  you 


and  loves  you  three  thousand  miles 
away;  to  lie  wounded  in  a  shell  hole, 
with  no  one  but  another  man  to  give 
you  first  aid;  to  have  an  efficient  and 
professionally  sympathetic  Red  Cross 
nurse  to  take  her  dear  place  beside 
your  bed  in  the  hospital — all  these  ex- 
periences revive  the  ideal  of  woman  in 
the  minds  of  fighting  men.  They  forget 
the  petty  faults  of  the  girls  at  home. 
They  cease  to  be  critical  of  their  own 
womenkind,  they  remember  incessantly 
how  dear  these  girls  were,  how  really 
good,  how  different  and  dearly  beauti- 
ful in  comparison  with  other  women. 
In  short,  they  are  all  in  love,  these  re- 
turning soldiers.  They  are  readier  now 
than  they  ever  were,  or  will  ever  be 
again,  to  marry. 

And  these  girls  they  left  at  home  are 
not  the  same.  They  are  finer,  braver, 
more  dutiful  women.  They  have  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility,  for  they  also 
have  accomplished  their  part  in  this 
war.  More  than  a  million  of  them  en- 
listed for  service,  not  in  the  army,  but 
for  the  men  in  that  army.  They  have 
served  for  them,  knitted  for  them,  made 
bandages  for  their  wounds,  prayed  for 
them.  Therefore  they  also  are  in  love 
with  these  returning  soldiers.  It  is  nat- 
ural and  it  is  right,  the  best  kind  of 
righteousness. 


So,  everything  is  arranged  except  the 
details  of  more  weddings  than  we  ever 
had  before.  There  will  be  the  incidental 
hardships  of  earning  a  living  for  these 
brides  of  victors,  but  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  hardships  of  conquering 
the  German  arms,  and  not  so  dangerous. 
And  having  her  to  provide  for  will 
keep  many  a  young  veteran  off  the 
soap-box  platform  of  the  agitators  and 
disruptors  of  our  national  life. 

And  whatever  happens  if  they  ac- 
complish this  matrimonial  insurance 
against  the  risks  of  the  future,  this 
nation  is  safe  because  we  shall  have 
a  generation  endowed  with  health  and 
courage  and  honor  from  their  birth, 
with  not  so  much  as  a  single  indigent 
millionaire  or  lazy  aristocrat,  or  pauper 
among  them,  and  a  pair  of  fighting 
parents  whose  courage  made  the  world 
safe  for  them  to  be  born  in. 

We  have  the  enormous  task  of  settling 
the  problems  of  a  peace  that  is  wide 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  cover  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  we  have  our 
war  debts  to  pay,  but  nothing  can  touch 
or  diminish  this  great  inheritance  of 
the  next  generation  earned  and  paid 
for  by  the  young  veterans  of  our  Amer- 
ican armies.  Their  children  have  only 
to  be  born  in  order  to  become  the  heirs 
of  imperishable  riches. 


SUNSET 

BY   JOHN   CROWE   RANSOM 


I  know  you  are  not  cruel, 

And  you  would  not  willingly  hurt  anything  in  the  world, 

For  there  is  kindness  in  your  eyes, 

There  could  not  well  be  more  of  it  in  eyes 

Already  brimful  of  the  sky. 

I  thought  you  would  one  day  begin  to  love  me, 

But  now  I  doubt  it  badly; 

It  is  no  man-rival  I  am  afraid  of, 

It  is  God. 

The  meadows  are  very  wide  and  green 

And  the  big  field  of  wheat  is  solid  gold, 

Or  a  little  darker  than  gold. 

Two  people  never  sat  like  us  by  a  fence  of  cedar  rails 

On  a  still  evening 

And  looked  at  such  fat  fields. 

To  me  it  is  beautiful  enough, 

I  am  stirred, 

I  say  grand  and   wonderful,  and  grow  adjectival, 

But  to  you 

It  is  God. 

Cropping  the  clover  arc  several  spotted  cows. 

They,  too,  are  kind  and  gentle, 

And  they  stop  and  look  round  at  me  now  and  then 

f  they  would  say: 
"How  food  of  you  to  come  to  see  us! 

trdon  us  if  we  Mem  Indifferent, 
But  we  have  not  much  time  to  talk  with   you  now, 
And   really  nothing  to  say." 
make  their  bow, 

I   kind  and  r-alrn, 
And   go  their  way  again 

'I  owardi  tl  et. 

ng  to  God 

Vou-  Hi  not  regarding  vm, 

■  the  four  leaf  I  picked  for  you, 

( With  i  prayer  and  ■>  gentle  iqaeea  foi  tadi  of  them), 


Nor  are  they  fretting  over  dress,  or  shoes, 

Or  image  in  the  little  glass, 

Restlessly, 

Like  the  eyes  of  other  girls. 

You  are  looking  away  over  yonder 

To  where  the  crooked  rail  fence  gets  to  the  top 

Of  the  yellow  hill 

And  drops  out  of  sight  into  space. 

Is  that  infinity  that  catches  it? 

And  do  you  catch  it  too  in  your  thoughts? 

I  know  that  look; 

I  have  not  seen  it  on  another  girl, 

And  it  terrifies  me, 

For  I  cannot  tell  what  it  means, 

But  I  think 

It  has  something  to  do  with  God. 

We  are  a  mile  from  home 

And   soon   it  will   be  getting  dark 

And  the  big  farm-bell  will  be  ringing  out  for  supper. 

We  had  better  start  for  the  house. 

Rover! 

()  here  he  is,  waiting; 

Id    has  chased  the  birds  and   run   after  the  rabbits 

A  thousand  miles  or  so 

And  now  he  is  hungry  and  tired. 

But  he  is  a  southern  gentleman 

And    will   not  whimper  once 

Tho  you  kept  him  waiting  forever. 

II'-   knows  his   mistress'  eyes   as  well   as   I, 

And  wiien   to  be  silent  and  respectful. 

I   will  try  to  be  as  patient  as   Rover, 

And  we  will  be  comrades 

And    wait  unquestioning 

Till  this  lady  we  love 

And    her   l1  '  v«'S 

'  ome   home    from    God. 


YE  OLD-TIME  FARM  HOUSE 
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of  the  colonial 
times,  built  be- 
fore the  architects  were  about.  It 
was  broad  at  the  bottom,  but  broader 
at  the  top;  and  the  shingles  reached 
down  so  low  to  the  ground  that  I  have 
myself  ridden  off  the  rear  slope  from 
the  big  chimney,  and  dashed  into  a 
snow  drift — and  none  the  worse  for  it. 
And  under  those  eaves — God  bless 
them! — there  were  warm  hearts;  and 
there  were  also  doughnuts  in  huge 
piles,  and  pumpkin  pies  in  rows;  and 
there  were  other  comforts;  for  no  one 
had  then  discovered  bacteria,  and  we 
were  in  no  danger  from  eating  good 
food.  When  we  got  cold  out  of  doors 
we  could  go  inside,  and  be  warmed  in- 
ternally. The  house  was  painted  red, 
for  that  was  the  warm  color,  like  the 
fire  in  the  chimney;  and  I  know  no 
other  reason  why  all  old-time  farm 
houses  were  of  that  color.  Only  the 
front  was  white,  and  there  were  green 
blinds — which  I  think  was  a  fashion; 
and  the  time  never  was  when  any  one 
would  be  out  of  fashion.  Fashion,  you 
must  know,  is  simply  doing  what  things 
others  do,  and  not  bothering  your  head 
about  them;  and  believing  what  others 
believe  with  just  as  little  trouble  to 
yourself.  It  is  a  beautiful  way  of  keep- 
ing us  all  alike;  for  what  might  come 
of  it  if  no  two  ever  did  the  same  thing, 
or  believed  the  same  thing,  or  wore  the 
same  style  of  coat;  or  for  that  matter, 
loved  the  same  person?  The  old-time 
people  had  a  reason  for  the  catechism, 
and  it  was  a  good  one.  It  kept  them 
all  together,  like  a  regiment.  Now- 
adays there  are  some  who  would  even 
throw  away  the  dictionary,  and  spell, 
the  Lord  knows  how — just  as  each  one 
pleases. 

Over  the  double  door  reached  the  big 
arms  of  a  great  butternut.  Do  you 
know  there  is  no  tree  in  all  this  world 
so  homeful  as  a  butternut?  Its  arms 
are  like  those  of  a  father;  and  it  has 
not  a  stingy  trait  about  it.  Then  you 
should  lie,  as  I  have,  in  September,  and 
hear  of  a  night  the  nuts  falling  off; 
one,  or  two,  or  three  at  a  time  on  the 
roof.    Rat,   tat,  tat;    until   our   dreams 
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were  full  of  the  joys  of  the  morning; 
or,  for  that  matter,  even  of  the  pud- 
ding, which  should  come  of  it  when  the 
meats  were  enough  to  fill  a  big  bowl. 
Yes,  indeed!  a  butternut  pudding,  with 
a  plenty  of  cider,  is  good  even  in  dream 
land.  To  the  back  of  the  house  was  an 
orchard,  where  Spitzenburgs  and  Pear- 
mains  grew.  Some  of  the  trees  leaned 
so  that  we  could  walk  up  them,  and  sit 
with  the  birds.  I,  when  a  boy,  knew  a 
robin  so  well  that  she  built  her  nest 
within  five  feet  of  me,  while  I  whistled 
and  talked  to  her.  To  the  side  of  the 
orchard  stood  a  fine  grove  of  basswood, 
in  which  were  fifty  hives  of  bees,  in 
two  long  houses — two  rows  in  each 
house.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
wonderful  as  an  apple  orchard  in  blos- 
som. It  is  fit  for  worship.  The  trees  are 
friendly  and  hearty.  Their  arms  come 
low  down  to  the  ground,  as  if  reaching 
after  us.  What  wealth  of  blossom ! 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  niggardli- 
ness. Even  now  I  see  the  old  grand- 
mother in  her  chair,  when  the  petals 
came  down  in  a  great  shower  and  lay 
lovingly  on  her  white  hair.  And  the 
blessed  mother  beside  her  also.  Nature 
loved  them.  There  was  a  sweet  fitness, 
and  when  we  boys  came  to  their  side, 
and  brought  the  ripest  Early  Boughs 
and  Lady  Sweets,  and  otherwise  iden- 
tified them  with  the  fruit,  it  was  out 
of  our  hearts.  I  am  not  yet  half  around 
the  house,  and  my  soul  will  not  let  me 
hurry  on.  To  see  things  and  hear 
things  when  they  happen  is  well 
enough;  but,  ah,  to  have  them  in  one's 
self,  and  be  able  to  call  them  out  of 
the  memory,  that  is  worth  the  while. 
'Tis  better  than  any  phonograph. 

There  was  an  offset  in  the  turf,  just 
beyond  the  harvest  pear;  and  this  was 
where  the  little  mother  had  her  pinks, 
and  poppies,  and  bachelor  buttons,  and 
cinnamon  roses,  and  Johnnie-jump-ups. 
It  was  a  place  of  marvelous  beauty, 
and  of  marvelous  work — of  that  I  can 
myself  testify.  Every  pink  cost  a  pound 
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"Ah,  that!" 
"It  smells  like 
a  fresh  younjr 
babe,"  said 
Granny  Williams.  "Indeed,"  said  the 
little  mother,  "but  I  had  not  thought  of 
that;  but,  as  likely  as  not,  for  it  has  a 
soft  pinkish  yellow  color."  Then  she 
would  sniff  at  it,  like  any  professor  ex- 
amining a  new  chemical  mixture.  All 
the  time  she  was  gathering  in  her  apron 
dropt  rose  leaves  and  poppy  leaves  to 
press  between  the  pages  of  the  big  Bible. 
A  little  down  the  slope  lay  the  veg- 
etable garden  of  my  father,  full  of 
long,  narrow  beds,  all  turned  over  each 
year,  by  the  spade,  and  the  spine.  Oh, 
Lord !  but  yet  I  have  the  memory  of  it 
in  my  back.  Why  had  they  not  thought 
of  gardens  to  be  furrowed  by  horse- 
power? But  they  had  not.  I  think  be- 
cause they  were  yet  too  full  of  Old 
England;  and  a  Yankee  was,  after  all, 
the  most  imitative  creature  in  the 
world.  He  shook  his  fist,  and  wagged 
his  tongue  like  the  great  bell  of  Mos- 
cow, at  the  word  Englishman;  but  for 
all  that  he  was  himself  English,  both 
in  his  stomach  and  in  his  head.  He  not 
only  spaded  his  gardens,  but  he  took 
his  snuff  like  an  Englishman,  and  he 
built  his  fences  after  an  English  pat- 
tern. What  else  could  explain  why  we 
had  so  many  little  yards  about  our 
houses,  and  built  our  nouses  close  down 
by  the  road?  As  if  we  were  crowded 
into  a  little  island,  and  had  not  room 
enough  to  turn  around  in !  We  are  more 
independent  now,  and  really  are  get- 
ting some  notions  of  our  own.  But  then 
our  house  stood  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  highway,  and  there  was  a  lit- 
tle box  of  a  yard  in  front,  and  this 
was  full  of  locust  trees  and  honey 
suckles;  and  there  at  night  the  honey 
moths  would  come  and  play  high-spy  in 
the  blossoms.  George  III,  our  groat 
gray  cat,  would  sit  down  to  look  at 
them,  and  once  in  a  while  would  strike 
at  one  that  came  too  near — for  what 
was  it? — a  bird  or  a  butterfly?  And 
like  all  of  us,  he  was  a  bit  o(  a  uat 
uralist.  He  liked  very  much  to  classify 
the  world,  but  never  hesitated  to  put 
the  choicest  specimens  m  his  stomach! 
which  I  see   is   the  way   with  other  so 
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entists.    They    will    eat    a    megalotho- 
poroid  as  quick  as  a  pig. 

But  you  should  have  seen  the  "stur- 
tions,"  as  they  grew  in  rows  all  about 
the  vegetable  beds,  for  our  father  also 
had  an  eye  to  beauty.  Did  he  not  set 
hollyhocks  all  about  his  corn  fields? 
Then,  when  the  great  stalks  of  crimson 
and  gold  stood  up  in  summer,  and  the 
folk  that  went  by  to  church  stopped  to 
look  with  admiration,  he  said,  "Truly, 
one  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone!"  And 
he  liked  best  those  neighbors  who 
looked  the  longest;  as  the  little  mother 
liked  best  those  who  ate  most  of  her 
goodies.  The  saffron  and  dill,  and  the 
rue  and  rosemary,  and  caraway,  and 
fennel,  and  the  mints,  that  grew  by  the 
brook  that  ran  down  back  of  the  house 
and  garden;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
also  more  of  these  herbs  that  stood  al- 
ways in  the  place  of  a  family  doctor. 
Indeed,  you  may  look;  but  it  was  not 
so  bad  an  exchange !  And  as  for  the  no- 
tions, they  may  have  been  no  worse  than 
the  guesses  of  the  profession  nowadays. 
But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
will  let  the  doctors  alone,  if  they  will 
not  treat  me  as  we  treated  our  chim- 
neys, and  send  a  drug  to  go  up  and 
■down  the  insides  of  me,  and  sweep  and 
scrape.  It  may  be,  yes,  indeed,  it  may 
be,  saffron  did  not  cure  yellow  dis- 
eases, and  red  poppy  leaves  did  no  good 
for  red  eruptions;  and  it  may  be  bitter 
wormwood  did  not  kill  worms;  but  I 
know  for  a  certainty  caraway  seed  was 
good  to  keep  one  awake  thru  a  long 
sermon,  and  it  was  good   in  cookies. 

I  told  you  there  was 
a  brook.  There  is  no 
good  living  where  there 
are  no  brooks,  and  this 
was  a  brook  of  the  first 
water.  It  bubbled  out 
of  a  rocky  hollow,  some 
little  secret  cavern ; 
and  then  it  laughed  and 
tumbled  for  half  a  mile 
-re  it  got  over  its 
fun.  The  little  mother 
in  summer  would  walk 
with  us  there,  and  she 
would  sometimes  say, 
"Now!  let  us  go  far- 
ther over  to  the  Glen, 
where  the  bigger  brook 
■  nd  the  ferns,  and 
the  Hitch  haze!  and  the 
yellow  birch,  and  the 
beechdrops."  Oh,  it 
glorious  fun.  What 
of     plant     wisdom     did 

that  little   mother   not 

have?    She    dug    putty 

and    crinkle    root,    and 
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by  the  stumps  in  the  pastures,  while 
the  bobolinks  whistled  and  the  brooks 
gurgled,  as  we  gathered  the  long  stems 
that  lay  lovingly  against  the  gra3S. 

Where  are  we?  I  had  no  business  out 
of  season,  and  in  midwinter  to  take 
you  thru  snow  banks  to  pick  straw- 
berries. But  'tis  such  tricks  the  mem- 
ory plays.  We  will  get  at  once  back  to 
the  house.  The  front  door,  as  you  see, 
opens  just  in  the  middle,  in  halves,  and 
from  that  the  hall  runs  back  as  straight 
as  a  Puritan's  nose,  right  thru  every- 
thing, till  it  lands  in  the  big  kitchen. 
And  the  two  halves  of  the  door  swing 
open  separately.  I  know  not  why  it  was, 
unless  it  were  an  inheritance  from 
pioneer  days,  when  it  was  well  to  be 
able  to  look  out  and  parley  a  little  be- 
fore opening  the  way  for  an  Indian 
rush.  So  at  any  rate  all  the  doors  in 
those  days  were  cut  across  the  middle. 
In  the  big  yard  was  the  woodshed,  and 
that  was  full  of  piles  of  wood,  as  dry 
as  tinder.  It  was  the  comfort  of  winter, 
and  the  very  right  arm  of  a  successful 
home.  From  the  woodshed  we  all  went 
■ — kicking  first  the  dirt  from  our  boots 
- — into  the  great  living  room,  where  we 
were  all  together.  Over  this  door  was 
twined  with  care  a  great  bittersweet, 
and  all  over  the  stone  curb  of  the  well 
was  a  wild  white-flowering  clematis. 

"Father,"  said  the  little  priestess, 
"  'tis  well  to  cultivate  the  beautiful  and 
enjoy  it.  Why  should  it  all  be  shut  up 
in  books?"  "It  is  so,"  said  my  father. 
"God  made  the  world,  and  he  put  the 
flowers  here  as  well  as  the  potatoes.  I 
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there   wert    warm   hearts;  and   there   were  also  <i<>it<ih- 
nini    pumpkin    pies;    and    there    were   other   comforts" 


h;.vc  no  path  nee  with  those  who  do  nol 
follow  God."  "To  be  ure,"  said  my  lit- 
tle mother,  "and  the  weeds  arc  here  to 
teach  us  diligence  and  patience."  "But 

the     quark!"     said     my     father,     "that 

might  a     well  be  lefl   out."  "And  the 

burdocl  ,"  aid  she,  "arc  excellent,  I'm- 
lxer,    and    the    leaves    arc    good    for 

drafts."   "Perhaps,    if   we   COUld    Bee    it," 

said    he,  ";ill    thii         a  re   good."  "  "I  I 
for  ii    to  make  the  lie:. i  of  everything," 
said  she.  And  as  oui  Jim  came  up,  she 

put  her  hand  on  hil  arm  and  on  mine, 
and  then  laid  slowly:  "  "l'i::  8  world  in 
Which    we  can    make    beautiful    boys  and 


girls — if  first  we  ourselves  are  right. 
What  more  could  we  ask?"  "  'Tis  at 
least,"  said  my  father,  "for  us  to  trans- 
form the  evil  into  good."  And  our  Jim 
looked  so  grand,  so  noble,  so  beautiful, 
it  seemed  to  come  over  into  my  soul, 
and  to  make  me  like  himself. 

And  the  birds,  ah,  but  you  should 
have  seen  how  they  nested  about  that 
house.  "They  will  eat  all  the  cherries," 
said  my  Uncle  George,  and  he  rapped 
his  cane  lustily  on  the  floor  of  the 
porch.  But  our  father  smiled,  and  said, 
"Let  us  count  them  all  into  our  fam- 
ily, and  plant  for  them  also  when  we 
plant."  So  he  put  in  a  few  rows  of 
peas  more,  and  said,  "They  are  for  the 
orioles."  And  a  dozen  cherry  trees  down 
by  the  fence  were  for  the  robins,  and 
for  the  cedar  birds,  who  have  a  cherry 
tooth.  Then  he  went  up  to  the  wood's 
edge,  near  by  the  big  beeches,  where 
there  were  wild  cherries,  and  into  these 
he  put  scions  of  finer  sorts;  "for  the 
birds,  my  boys."  So  the  robins,  and  the 
bluebirds,  and  the  wrens,  and  the  in- 
digo birds,  and  the  goldfinches,  and  the 
catbirds,  and  all  other  sorts  of  thrushes 
and  finches,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many  more,  came  to  us;  and  they  filled 
the  trees  with  nests,  and  they  paid  for 
all  they  took,  in  song  and  helpful  labor. 
Then  our  father  would  say,  "Little 
mother!  another  spring  I  must  plant 
more  for  the  birds — for,  indeed,  they 
are  not  well  paid  for  all  they  do."  "To 
be  sure,"  said  she,  "it  is  but  justice,  and 
one  of  nature's  laws."  And  a  robin  built 
its  nest  in  the  window  seat  of  his  bed- 
room, and  sang  to  him 
in  the  morning,  while 
he  lay  in  his  bed.  Ah, 
yes !  they  worked  well 
together,  my  father  and 
the  birds;  and  he  would 
say,  as  the  robins 
hopped  after  his  plow, 
"Yes!  yes!  our  family 
is  growing,  but  there 
is  room  for  more."  And 
a  catbird  that  sat  on 
the  butternut  would 
sing,  "Yes!  yes!  for 
more." 

The  barn  stood  across 
the  street  from  the 
house,  and  on  a  line 
with  the  highway.  "  'Tis 
not  decent,"  said  the 
little  mother.  "There 
should  be  shade  for 
the  cows  and  the  pigs 
and  the  hens."  "You 
are  right,  little  moth- 
er," said  my  father; 
and  he  brought  a  load  of  willow 
sticks;  and  they  planted  them  all  the 
way  around  the  barn  and  its  yard.  And 
these  grew  and  throve  mightily)  and 
at  last,  they  were  a  great,  throve,  lli.il 
hung  all   over  the   barn   and    hid    it.   The 

little  mother  said,  "Did  I  not,  tell  you" 

and    then    she    drew    the    breath    coolly 
thru    one    comer    of    her    mouth,    as    Bhe 

surveyed   the   transformation.  "Indeed, 

you    did,    little    mother!       you    said     it 
and    no  one   would    h:ive  done   it,   had   you 
not."     And     the     hen::    e.id.led     their    de 
light,    and     the    ,oW:    ,,|     m  down 
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Nevertheless,    both    of    his 
artistic  roads  have  led  to  the 

same      end.       After      reading 

"Margaret     Ogilvy,"    "Auld 
■it  Idylls,"  "A   Window  in 
Thrums"    and    "Sentimental 
Tommy"  we  said  "Dear  Bar- 
rie."     That     expressed     our 
feeling    as     to    his     lovable- 
ness.  "It's  by  Barrie,"  wrote 
Robert   Louis  Stevenson  regarding  "A 
Window    in    Thrums,"    "and    he's    the 
man  for  my  money."  It  was  not  only 
Scotch  character  he   seemed   to  depict 
with  the  fidelity  and  color  of  a  minia- 
ture artist,  but  it  was  the  quaintness 
of  humanity  he  brought  forth  with  the 
genial  sympathy  of  his  own  nature.  "I 
am  a  capable  artist,"  wrote  Stevenson 
to  Barrie,  "but  it  begins  to  look  to  me 
as  if  you  were  a  man  of  genius." 

The  theater  had  known  Barrie  in  his 
early  days,  but  not  until  he  made  suc- 
cess with  "The  Professor's  Love  Story" 
(1894)  did  one  detect  the  flavor  of  his 
work,  which  was  further  evident  in  his 
dramatization  of  "The  Little  Minister" 
(1897)  and  then  blossomed  forth  as  an 
old-fashioned  nosegay  in  the  rosemary 
atmosphere  of  "Quality  Street."  After 
that,  one  began  to  speak  in  the  theater 
of  "Dear  Barrie."  One  went  to  the 
theater,  as  one  went  to  his  novels,  for 
Barrie  characteristics — a  fresh  liveli- 
ness of  humor,  a  quaint  unexpectedness 
of  situation,  a  gentle  correction  of  the 
ills  of  life  by  means  of  an  irony  which 
tickles  the  fancy  and  leaves  a  sweet 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

So  vociferously  has  he  been  greeted 
by  playgoers  that  it  almost  seems  as 
tho  Barrie  has  completely  forsaken  his 
early  craft.  We've  had  no  new  novels 
from  him  in  many  a  year.  "My  Lady 
Nicotine"  has  colored  richly  with  age, 
like  a  meerschaum.  "Sentimental  Tom- 
my" has  tears  and  laughter  still  newly 
wept  and  sounding  in  its  pages.  "Mar- 
garet Ogilvy"  is  still  the  most  perfect 
tribute  of  a  son  to  his  mother.  But  the 
fickle  public  wants  Barrie,  the  play- 
wright, these  days.  In  fact  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  rendered  any  drama- 
tist of  the  present  is  to  say,  "Why,  he 
has  the  quaint  inventiveness  of  Bar- 
rie"; "He's  almost  caught  the  Barrie 
trick." 
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Said  David  to  the  Comtesse,  in  one 
of  Barrie's  very  best  plays,  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows,"  "My  lady, 
there  are  few  more  impressive  sights 
in  the  world  than  a  Scotsman  on  the 
make."  This  is  equally  true  of  a  play- 
wright on  the  make.  For  Barrie's  suc- 
cess in  the  theater,  while  it  has  been 
partly  dependent,  as  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  on  the  personal  charm  of 
Miss  Maude  Adams,  who  has  played  in 
"Peter  Pan,"  "Quality  Street,"  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows,"  "The  Legend 
of  Leonora"  and  "A  Kiss  for  Cinder- 
ella"; and  on  quaint  conceit  of  situa- 
tion, has  something  more  tangible  to 
rest  on.  Barrie  has  a  dramatic  sense; 
he  has  likewise  a  sense  and  love  of  the 
theater  as  a  mechanism  which  is  so 
constituted  as  to  necessitate  springs 
and  tricks  with  which  to  catch  the 
heart,  mind  and  conscience  of  audiences. 
"The  Admirable  Crichton"  has  ironic 
charm  in  its  detailing  of  how  a  butler 
became  the  better  man  on  a  ship- 
wrecked island,  while  titled  folk  dropt 
to  second  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
On  that  theme  Barrie  could  have  writ- 
ten a  wonderful  novel;  but  he  wrote 
instead  an  exceptional  play  by  the 
theatrical  means  he  resorted  to  in  order 
to  create  sustained  interest.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  scene  where  Crichton, 
deserted  by  his  superiors  because  of 
their  "class"  jealousy,  depends  on  night- 
fall, hunger,  and  the  assertion  of  Na- 
ture to  draw  them  all  back  to  him.  And 
they  do  return  dejectedly,  one  by  one, 
to  the  glow  of  Crichton's  camp  fire. 
Such,  again,  is  the  scene  in  which 
Crichton,  dominant,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Lady  Mary,  when  suddenly  the 
boom  of  a  cannon  from  a  passing  ship 


Indicates     that     alter     two 
. ',    ue  sboul   to  be 

led.  Shall  they  give  the 
distress  signal? — and  go 
hack    t0    class    prejudices?    It 

is  a  moment  of  supreme  di  i 
matic  emotion,   its  effective- 
on   an    sudience    li 
mathematically  sure  as  three 

and  three  are  six.  Take   I'eter 

Tan's  appeal  to  the  audience 

— "Do     you     believe     in     fai 
ties?"     it's    a    trick   of    It.u 

to  m  ike  the  most  of  the 
hysterical  joy  of  those  "in 
nt."  Examine  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows."  When 
the  Wylie  brothers  and  their 
sister  wait  in  hiding  for  the 
thief  who  has  been  stealthily 
entering  the  house  night 
after  night — is  not  the  sus- 
pense the  same  as  tho  there 
were  about  to  enter  a  mur- 
derer instead  of  an  attrac- 
tive thief  intent  on  stealing 
knowledge? 

All  the  more  do  we  admire 

Barrie  because  his  theatrical 

instinct  is  so  evident.   By   it 

he  has  been  able  to  gage  for 

success;  only  once  did  he  fail 

— a  failure  due  to  being  in 

advance  of  his  public's  sense  of  humor, 

and  not  to  a  lack  of  excellence  in  the 

play   itself.   I   refer  to  "Little   Mary," 

which   juggled   ironically  with   British 

love  of  overeating — the  "Little  Mary" 

of  the  piece  being  the  Big  Stomach  of 

the  public. 

Barrie's  plays  are  all  different  in 
idea.  But  the  characters  are  all  of  the 
same  family.  Maggie  Wylie,  in  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows,"  and  Phoebe 
Throssel,  in  "Quality  Street,"  are  twin 
sisters,  with  just  the  differences  in  in- 
tellect and  temperament  to  keep  their 
identity.  When  you  first  meet  the 
Wylie  brothers  you  feel  somehow  that 
in  "The  Little  Minister"  days  you  saw 
their  like  before.  And  in  the  new  play, 
which  is  now  regaling  New  York,  you 
find  characteristics  so  beloved  of  all. 
"Dear  Brutus"  it  is  called.  "How  like 
Barrie!"  you  exclaim.  It  is  an  effective 
unfolding  of  what  would  happen  if  a 
group  of  people  were  given  a  second 
chance  to  live  over  their  lives — would 
they  be  better  for  the  chance?  And 
Barrie  has  spread  fancy  webs  over  it 
— not  the  child  fancy  of  "Peter  Pan" 
but  the  eternal  fairy  fancy  of  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  By  a  happy 
turn,  he  twists  the  lives  of  a  group  of 
people,  so  magically,  so  magnetically, 
that  the  spirit  of  Puck  laughs  all  over 
the  stage,  as  Tinker  Bell,  in  "Peter 
Pan"  shimmered  in  fleeting  ways  all 
over  the  wall.  Lob — guardian  of  the 
magic  wood,  in  which  the  second  chance 
is  hid — how  like  and  yet  unlike  the 
Pantaloon  of  Barrie's  poignant  dra- 
matic fragment  of  that  name !  The 
daughter,  who  is  the  dream  child  in 
the  second  chance  life  of  an  artist  gone 
awry — what  is  she  but  an  older  Peter 
Pan? — not  this  time  the  boy  who  would 
never  grow  up — but  the  eternal  girl 
whom  we  would  like  to  keep  a  girl  for 
ever. 
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The  strange  tiling  is.  you  ran  never  tell 
by  the  title  of  a  Barrie  play  what  you  are 
goinjr  to  get.  Hut  when  you  have  seen  the 
play,  the  title  is  inevitable.  "Little  Mary" 
is  a  classic  disguise  for  the  stomach,  and 
may  he  freely  mentioned  in  any  parlor 
without  blushing;  "Dear  Brutus"  from 
Shakespeare's  lines  in  "Julius  Caesar," 
"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  not  in  our 
stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings," is  used  as  a  gentle  ingathering  of 
the  dear  Public  as  part  of  the  moral  which 
is  tagged  to  the  play.  For  the  first  time, 
Barrie  has  nearly  lost  his  balance ;  he  has 
almost  become  a  sentimental  moralist  in 
"Dear  Brutus."  But  we  forgive  him.  be- 
cause he  is  Barrie.  and  because  the  new 
play  ha<  all  the  Barrie  characteristics— 
freshness,  youth,  quaintness.  fancy,  humor, 
laughter  and  tears,  impetuosity,  unusual- 
ness.  I  wouldn't  sacrifice  "Peter  Pan"  or 
"Criehtcn"  or  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows"  for  it.  but  I  wouldn't  give  it  or 
"The  Betrothal"  up  for  any  other  piece  on 
the  stage  in  New  York  today.  It  runs  close 
to  the  line  of  affection,  like  the  Maeter- 
linck play-  The  one  is  Just  like  Barrie,  the 
other  just  like  Maeterlinck  ! 

In  another  line  has  Barrie's  master  key 
proved  magic.  The  one-act  play — so  differ- 
ent in  many  ways  from  a  full  grown  drama 
— has  been  handled  with  consummate  suc- 
cess by  him.  The  realistically  grown  up  Mr. 
Barrie  has  blossomed  here  in  "The  Twelve 
Pound  Look."  And  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  his  power  in  the  one-act  form 
to  show  that  Barrie  in  essence  is  the  same 
as  Barrie  in  larger  magic  jars. 
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YE    OLD-TIME  FARM 
HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  263) 
moon,  as  it  sifted  in  between  the  leaves ; 
and  all  day  they  were  nicely  comforted 
from  the  sun.  And  when  old  Daisy  went  to 
the  tub  to  drink  she  would  look  up  between 
sips,  as  if  to  say.  "The  Lord  be  praised  for 
this  shady  yard."  A  true  barn-yard  is  a  de- 
lightful place,  full  of  peace  and  love.  Lilah, 
the  colli",  goes  and  puts  her  head  thru  the 
gate  once  an  hour,  and.  surveying  matters, 
says,  "Yes.  all  is  as  it  should  be  ;  all  is  cor- 
rect" ;  then  she  goes  back  to  run  along 
where  Jim  and  I  and  our  father  are  at 
work  in  the  orchard.  Or  if  it  be — and  it 
really  is — or  it  ought  to  be,  New  Year's 
Day.  she  looks  in  at  the  kitchen  window, 
and  waits  till  we  open  the  door  that  she 
may  r-nrl  up  by  the  fire.  But  Timothy  gets 
up  on  hi-  hind  feet  to  the  door  latch,  and 
rattle*  it:  and  then  wait-  till  we  let  him 
in.   A    true   cat   i-*   half   human.   Ah.   if  but — 

if  esti  could   once  get   articulation,   what 
would  eome  of  It?  It.  is  well  that  they  can 

for  thej  would  rout  out  and  di-po 
half  or  more  of  the  human  sort.  So  with 
quack  and  thirties,  and  talking  cat*,  we 
-hould  be  made  either  wi-er  or  killed  off. 
In  tho-.e  day*  it  prat  not  yet  forgotten 
to    be    neighborly,    and    OUCC    a    year    we    :i|l 

expected  to  look  in  on  each  other,  and  i. 

bread,    01     at    l«-;i  -t    cut    Cake.    And    we    sat 

down    to   a    bit   of   goaeip    and    exchanged 

Hnd     when     it     v.  a-     over     everybody 
kaeU     all     about     everybody     e!-<-.     urid     there 

do  need   at   all   to  print   it     But   I    -hall 

fell  yoo  nothing  at  nil  about  it.  It  uraa  our 

and    we  on  pie    folks, 

and    yoo    who    live    toda  our    big    no 

,iir  oew  >u  laugh  too 

Not  one  of  o  ii  telephone 

i    telegraph!    and    other    nicknacka     or 
bem  a  thought.  B         I  be  Lord  ' 

:'li ;  end  i*   ii  not  likely 
more  Idee  of  ill  he  about 

Indeed  I   think 
/  will  look  bach  and  call   rot  Mraj 
Wnai  -i    uorld  of  conceiti   it  is! 


[cLwtcliecm's 
New  Ginghams 

for 

Spring  and  Summer  1919 

THE  FOREMOST  fashion  authorities  favor 
fine  "Zephyr  Ginghams"  for  the  coming 
season. 

In  anticipation  of  the  great  demand  for  this 
most  practical  of  all  fabrics,  we  have  prepared 
a  most  unusual  and  elaborate  collection  which 
is  now  on  sale.  We  would  advise  our  patrons 
to  supply  their  wants  while  the  assortments 
are  at  their  best.  The  following  lines  will 
prove  most  attractive: 

"McCUTCHEON'S  GINGHAM"  (imported)  made  ex- 
clusively to  our  order.  A  beautiful  fabric  in  all  the  plain 
colors,  checks  of  all  dimensions,  and  all  the  wanted  color 
combinations,  32  inches  wide,  95c  yard. 

D.  &  J.  ANDERSON'S  GINGHAM  In  all  the  newest  plain 
colors,  stripes,  checks,  new  plaids,  and  Roman  effects,  32 
inches  wide,  $1.25  and  1.35  yard. 

"AMERICAN  GINGHAMS"  The  entire  collection  from 
two  of  the  leading  "American  Mills,"  "Glen  Roy"  and 
"Lorraine,"  checks  of  all  sizes,  stripes,  plain  colors,  and 
all  the  new  plaid  effects,  beautiful  fine  quality  and  fast 
colors,  32  inches  wide,  75c  yard. 

" MERCERIZED  GINGHAMS"  (plain  colors  only)  light 
weight  and  admirably  adapted  for  children's  wear,  32 
inches  wide,  55c  yard. 

"ART  SILK  GINGHAM"  (Silk  and  Cotton)  in  a  range 
of  plain  colors,  stripes,  checks  and  plaids,  31  inches  wide, 
$1.50  yard. 

"DEVONSHIRE  CLOTH"  The  most  practical  fabric  for 
Children's  garments,  White,  Rose,  Copen,  Maize,  also 
stripes  and  checks  in  a  wide  range  of  good  designs,  32 
inches  wide,  50c  yard. 

Samples  mailed  on  request 
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James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,       New  York 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 
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\  Republic  of  Nations 

Till  ttbjei  i  '>r 

nt    time 
public  qui  nl  Lou  and  .ill  t  on 
tut    proh 

_   public 

it  will  be  repub 
11. 1   presents  a   plan 

ul  baaed  chierlj  U| that  w  blch 

■  i  oul  in  i hi-  I  nited 
rernmenl  i>.  in  •  uentials,  ih.-  mo  i 
thai   baa  aver  been  put  into 
opei  .i>i ul    union    of    atatei 

.mil  i -.  tbei  feasible  one  to 

be  a    baaia   for   an    international 

up  the  Conatitution  of  the 
I  uited  State*,  clauae  i>>  clauae,  Professor 
Minor  works  out  a  new  conatitution  for  a 
republic  of  aationa,  modifying  the  original 
wherever    di  .    to    suit    the   Inclusion 

■  it"   beterogeneoua   peoplea   and   the   ezigen 
eies  of   international   relatione.    His   plana 
fur  the  legislative  and  ludicial  branches  are 
substantially    those   of   the    United    Bta 
Government;  tin-  European  idea  of  a  min- 
istry  responsible  to  the  legislative  branch 
is  followed  nut  in  the  plan  for  the  execu- 
tive end  of  the  government. 
This  book  is  a  convincing  and  practical 

premutation    of    a    plan    which    will    be    of 

the  utmost  interest  to  all  thoughtful  read- 
era  who  believe  that  a  working  union  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  ia  poaaible  and  prac- 
ticable. 

A    Republic   of   Nations,    by    Raleigh   C.    Minor. 
Oxford    University   Press.   $2.50. 

Democracy  and  World 
Relations 

ORIGINALLY  planned  as  a  textbook  or 
reference  work  for  college  students,  Dr. 
Jordan's  new  book  is  especially  interesting 
just  now  to  any  reader  on  account  of  its 
straightforward  presentation  of  facts  in  un- 
biased  fashion. 

Democracy  in  all  its  phases  and  aims,  its 
relations  to  the  governmental  problems  of 
any  state  and  its  especial  adaptation  to  the 
problem  of  world  union  and  world  coopera- 
tion is  its  theme.  Dr.  Jordan  has  been  called 
a  pacifist  in  times  when  the  insidious  evil 
of  the  dynastic  state  which  he  condemns 
was  less  well-recognized  than  now.  In  the 
light  of  much  that  has  happened  since,  we 


.  an  iee  thai    in  common  w  ith  mam  other 
ailed    pacifists,    be    was    really   only    a 
better  demui  i  .it  than  noil  of  us. 

■ 't<ij    and     World     Relations,     by     David 
.Stan-  Jordan    World  Book   Co,  11.20. 

Wilson  Interpreted 

As    an    Englishman    who    baa    lived    In 
s\  aahington  twenl  Mr   Low  can 

indeed  claim   both  a  detachment   of   view 
point    which   shall   male    tor   Impartiality 

ami     a     knowledge     Whicb     shall     make     his 

words  authoritative.  Tins  new  book  "i   in 
i  Interpretation  ami  that  only  : 
i  have  made  no  attempt    to   write  either 

liny  or  a  biography  of  WoodrOW  Wilson.  That 
time    has     DOl     Vet    COme,    .    .     .     What    I     have    en- 

deavored  to  do  is  to  Interpret  tin-  character  ami 

motives  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  revealed  by  his 
speeches,   writing   and  itati  the 

reader    draw    bis    own    coil  from    the    evi- 

dence presented.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it 
is  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  beCSUSC  the  man 
who     today     occupies     the  place      in      the 

world's  thought  is  almost  as  little  understood 
by  his  own  people  as  he  is  by  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  and  still   remains   an   enigma 

Mr.  Low  has  done  his  work  well — im- 
partially, judicially  but  always  sympa- 
thetically. He  has  analyzed  the  writings, 
the  speeches,  above  all  the  actions  of  our 
war  President,  and  showed  us  the  con- 
sistent growth  and  development  that  has 
brought  him  to  the  forefront  of  world  Lead- 
ership. Mr.  Wilson  is  that  rarest  of  till  men 
— a  straight  thinker.  Therein  lies  the  secret 
of  his  power  and  the  ability  which  he  pos 
sesses  in  such  marked  degree,  to  tackle  a 
problem  for  which  nothing  in  his  former 
experience  would  seem  to  have  fitted  him 
to  solve  the   work   satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Low  interprets  Mr.  Wilson  not  mere- 
ly as  an  individual  but  its  the  leader  of  his 
people.  His  ultimate  success  in  solving  the 
problems  facing  him  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  -fact  that  he  knew  perfectly  the 
psychology  of  the  American  people — how 
they  felt  and  when  they  could  be  roused 
tor  action.  Mr.  Low's  analysis  of  this 
aspect  of  the  President's  character  is  unu- 
sually apt.  He  himself  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  psychology  of  the  American 
people.  His  judgment  of  Mr.  Wilson  as 
the  leader  of  the  American  people  is,  there- 
fore, doubly  interesting,  especially  when 
presented  in  the  easy  and  readable  style  in 
which  the  book  is  written. 

Woodrow     Wilson;    an    Interpretation,    by     A. 
Maurice    Low.    Little,    Brown    &    Co.    $2. 


'laics  of  the  Sea 

N<»   mine  gallant    record   Of  sea    fighting 
has    COme    out    of    the    war    than    i.s      .i 

iin  ih  in  Xtiiui  Heroet  .,/  Today,  by  rTran 
ci.s  A    Collins.   Even   if  a  great   battle  oi 

Heels    has    been    denied    lo   our    sailors,    these 

Individual  actions,  together  with  the  stress 

of  Sturm   and   lire  at   sea,   reveal    the   miracle 
of    lifting    it    yoiltfa    from,    it     may    be,    some 
farm  in  the  Middle  West  and  shortly  there 
after   presenting   him   standing  at  a   gun   on 

a  wave  swept  craft,  his  garments  stiff  with 

frozen    Spray.    He    will    be    waiting    hopefully 
I'oi'    the    signal    to    put    a    shot    into    a    sub 

marine,  or  cheerfully  accepting  the  chance 

of  swimming  for  life  when  Hie  deck  sinks 
beneath  his  fe.-l.  One  hesitates  |o  single 
out  fur  special  mention  any  one  of  these 
ad  ions  where  all  are  eiptal  in  devotion  to 
duty.  Hut  as  a  result  of  tl xcellent  dis- 
cipline maintained,  tak(!  this  from  the  sink 
Ing  of  the  "Lincoln"  : 

The  scene  is  probably  uniipie  in  tin'  history 
of  the  Navy.  There  survived  over  seven  hundred 
men,  some  five  hundred  in  the  open  boats  ami 
two  hundred  on  the  life  raf's,  crowding  these 
frail  craft  to  their  capacity.  The  sea  was  rough 
and  the  nearest  land  remote.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
the   men    was   admirable. 

It  has  long  been  the  criticipm  of  sailors 
that  modern  "arm  chair"  land  writers 
of  the  sea  entirely  hick  the  sense  (vf  its 
spiritual  element — that  esprit  of  the  deep 
by  which  men  are  moved  to  brave  deeds 
and  which  even  seems  to  enter  into  the 
material  craft  on  which  they  sail.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett Copplestone's  The  Silent  Watchers  is 
conspicuous  chiefly  for  presenting  this  true 
ring  of  the  voices  which  fight  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
American  service.  Speaks  a  young  sub-lieu- 
tenant anent  fighting  machines: 

No,  naval  war  is  a  war  of  men,  as  it  always 
was  and  always  will  be.  For  what  are  the  ma- 
chines but  the  material  expression  of  the  souls 
of  the  men? 

"Taffrail"  is  a  British  naval  man 
whose  new  book,  The  Sub,  the  auto- 
biography of  David  Munro,  Sub-Lieutenant, 
Koyal  Navy,  will  be  relished  by  all  those 
who  love  tales  of  the  sea.  The  Sub  devotes 
considerably  more  space  to  the  prehostility 
days  than  to  the  war,  since  it  is 
the  author's  aim  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  life  and  training  of  the  boy  who  enters 
the  Royal  Navy  as  a  cadet  thru  the  colleges 
at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth.  When  war  was 


Drawn  i,y  0,  II   Devil  tor  the  London  "fltpsi 

An   American   and  a    British    destroyer  answering   an    8,   0.    S.     lotions    such    as    this    are    recounted    m    these 
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declared  David  Munro  was  a  sub-lieuten- 
ant, assigned  to  H.  M.  S.  "Lictor,"  a  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyer  belonging  to  the  North 
Sea  fleet.  The  "Lictor"  features  in  a  series 
of  exciting  events — is  chased  by  a  German 
light  cruiser,  has  a  very  scrappy  time  of 
it  in  the  Battle  of  Blight  off  Heligoland, 
and  suffers  a  collision  which  puts  her  tem- 
porarily out  of  commission.  The  book  is 
full  of  thrilling  sea  adventures,  all  of  them 
"true  stories." 

Felix  Riesenberg's  Under  Sail  is  a 
real  tale  of  the  sea  written  by  a  real 
sailor,  with  adventure,  fun  and  hardship  in 
abundance,  but  minus  the  blood-and-thun- 
der,  nonsensical  melodrama  of  a  certain 
class  of  sea  fiction.  It  is  in  the  smart 
handling  of  this  American  vessel,  the  pride 
of  the  crew  in  their  work  despite  the  hard- 
fisted  discipline,  and  the  decency  of  the 
men  in  the  fo'c'sle  which  brings  Mr.  Ries- 
enberg's book  up  to  the  very  best  of  sea 
narratives. 

On  the  ship  "Fuller"  was  gathered  at  that 
time  as  decent  a  lot  of  men  as  ever  sailed  the 
seas.  I  have  listened  to  more  obscenity  in  a 
short  space  of  time  among  men  who  held  them- 
selves educated  than  fouled  our  ears  during  the 
whole  voyage. 

A  timely  book  for  every  one  to  read  who 
would  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  in 
pride  upon  the  Seven  Seas. 

Skipper  John  of  the  "Nimbus,"  by 
Raymond  McFarland,  is  an  exciting 
Maine  coast  fishing  story  which  suffers 
eomewhat  from  the  demand  of  this  type  of 
book  to  provide  rapidity  of  action,  "some- 
thing doing"  in  every  chapter,  unlikely  to 
happen  in  the  naturally,  at  times,  slower 
moving  process  of  a  real  sea  narrative.  It 
is  then  the  master  hand  of  a  Conrad  touches 
the  inner  consciousness  of  the  sailor  to 
characterize  him  in  reflective  moods  for 
which  he  is  seldom  credited  by  the  lands- 
man. The  author  has  done  very  well,  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  where  he  describes  the 
rugged  Maine  coast  and  its  hardy  fishing 
folk  : 

The  old  inhabitant  remains  a  while  longer: 
the  ancient  wharves,  landmarks  of  former  viril- 
ity, scarcely  bear  up  through  succeeding  winters: 
while  the  eternal  ice  and  tides  tear  ruthlessly 
•t  the  coast  as  they  have  done  Bince  the  re- 
treating Lee  Sheet  left  the  deeply  scarred  shores 
hare  and  unfertile,  and  as  they  used  to  tear 
when  the  bron  generation  'if  my  boyhood  dared 
to  defy  their  terrors  thru  every  season. 

Naval  Heroes  of  Today,-  by  Francis  A.  Col- 
lins. Century  Co  11.60.  The  8Uent  Watcher*, 
by  Bennett  Coppleatone.  E  P  Dntton  &  Co. 
$2.  The  Sub,  by  "Taffrail ."  George  H  Doran 
.'/<  r    S'lil,    by    FeHs    Riesenberg. 

ipper  John  of  the 
"Nhnbu*  "  by  Raymond  McKarland.  Macmil- 
lan   Co.  $1.50. 

The  Heart  of  the  Jungle 

Tins  remarkably  Interesting  book  by  the 
Curator   of    Bird*    at    the    New    York 
Zoological  Park  recounts  bit  search  in  Brit 
Lsfa  Guiana  for  the  rite  for  a  jungle  labors 
t'/ry.   and   of   the   raccestful   eatabllahmenl 
of  a  Tropical  Research  Station  of  which  he 

the    director.    The  of    thi 

achievement  ij  told  aot  merely  in  popular 
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ial  and  entertaining.  Mr 

made  fl   hi  ting  contribution   to 
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After  ■erring  in  northern   France  a     an 
tor.  he  ilitade  and  peace  of 

the  tropical   inogle.  He  lelln  u    of  the    en 
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Does  /yfeWork 
o/FiveHand 
Mowers 

Ideal     Power    Lswn     Mowers    are    . 
great    labor   savers.     Any    man    with 
an    Ideal    can    easily    cut    as    much 
grass     as     five      hard-working     men 
could  with  hand  mowers.     Moreover,  as  the  Ideal   is  d 
with  the   roller  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine,   th 
is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut — this  keeps  the  turf  firm 
and   in  the  finest   possible  condition. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  mower  has  30-inch  blades  and  with  one  man  to  guide, 
cuts  four  to  five  acres  of  lawn  a  day,  on  an  operating  expense 
of  about  fifty  cents  for  fael  and  oil.  The  Ideal  is  of  ex- 
tremely simple  design  with  no  complicated  clutches  nor  gears. 
All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  guide  the  machine  and 
operate   the   starting   and    stopping   lever. 

Uses  Tractor  Principle 

The  cutting  blades  operate  by  their  own  traction  upon 
the  ground,  just  the  same  as  the  blade  on  a  hand  mower 
operates.  This  eliminates  the  difficulties  that  are  almost  sure 
to  occur  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive  the  blade  direct 
by    power    from    the    engine. 

Cuts  Close  to  the  Walks,  Trees,  Flower-beds 
and  Shrubbery 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work  iust  as  close  to  various 
obstacles  as  with  a  hand  mower.  The  mower  is  hung  at 
the  front  in  such  a  manner  that  it  turns  easily  and  is  guided 
around   corners,    flower-beds,   trees,   etc.,    without    difficulty. 

Photo  at  right  shows  how  the  Ideal  is  quickly  converted 
into  a  power  roller  by  using  the  small  castor  which  we  fur- 
nish,     valuable   feature   for   early    opting  rolling. 

Five  Days  Trial — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Write     for    particulars    of    1  m     five     day     trial     offer.      Idea! 

r    I.awn    Mowers    are    -  >ld    on    a    positive    guarantee   of 

iction     and     we    will     willingly     refund     mone>     "ii    any 

machine     that     doe-     not     pi  n      prop'  rly 

operated. 

You  ean  secure  this  [deal  through  your  hardware  di  tier 
or  direct  from  our  factory,     Write  today  for  special  literature, 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  Olda,  Chairman  425  Kalamazoo  St.,  Lansing,  Mich, 

f 


Photo  shows  ho«-  cut- 
ting mower  turns  when 
xv  o  rking  around 
flower -beus,  etc. 
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ROSEHI1  I    CEMETERY  AND  CREMATORY 
i      chilli  odgi  .  i  Indi  n    "■•     I     No      16th,  L918, 
[deal  i  r  i Co  .  I  inn  rig,  Mli  h. 
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AMAZING 

SUIT  OFFER! 

THIS  $27.50  suit  only  $17.50. 

X  CUT  TO  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE— tailored  with  all  the  skill 
and  style  that  only  the  best  custom  tailors  can 
give.  Finished  with  highest  grade  trimmings 
and  linings  —  the  kind  that  wear  and  give 
satisfaction.  A  special  proposition  to  in- 
troduce to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  our  system 
of  tailoring.  Nothing  else  like  it  — no 
value  to  equal  it. 

Save  $10  On  Every 

Qnif  We  have  no  agents,  no  dealers,  no 

IjUH  traveling  salesmen.  Our  catalog  is  our 
only  representative.  Our  plan  saves  $10 
or  more  on  every  suit  and  gives  you  real  individuality 
in  s  our  dress.  A  wonderful  selection  of  fancy  wool 
worsted*,  cassimeres  and  all-wool  BLUE  StKGES, 
AT  UNHEARD-OF  LOW  PRICES. 

Send  Only  $322 

and  your  measurements,  with  cloth  selection 

made  from  our  catalog.  We  will  make  the  suit  to 
your  measurements  and  you  pay  balance  on  arrival— 
we  paying  all  transportation  charges.  So  confident 
we  are  that  we  can  please  you  that  all  we  ask  .3 
that  you  make  a  trial  of  oar  system;  that  you  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and  save 
money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
none,  for  this  is  our  guarantee:  Complete  satisfaction 
or  all  money  refunded. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Our  big,  new  Spring  and  Summer  book  is  ready 
for  you  — contains  — samples  latest  woolens  —  also 
lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings. 
It  is  your  pni.ie  to  correct  and  economical  clothes 
baying.  Write  mentioni"e  this  publication  la  we 
can  identify  this  special  offer. 

Bernard-Hewitt  &  Company 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  H-252.  Chicago,  III. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

.  Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mai.ed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


uloi  .ill. .11      A,    i!,.-    v.  |P|   rltil 

I)   •  drops  nil  ;  ..ii.i  anally  the  weed 

itself  iIh  -  ami  tlnki  Into  the  depths  of  the 
\i  i  I-.,  iii.-  c-,|n .  lull)  enjoys  the 
V  i  foi  us  unhindei ed  flew  i,  but 
mi  peaei  ful  il.i \  i  be  lashes  bimeell  to  t In- 
am  ii'.i ,  close  to  the  wai  Be,  where  be 
watt  I,-  i  the  foam  and  the  flying  ii>h 

In   Guiana   the  beai  i   of  ;i   natural!  I   li 
glad,  for  here  is  the  home  of  the  ran   t  of 
birds  and  animals,  Along  the  seashore  their 
ever  changing  vietus  of  brilliant  colors, 
while  in  the  dim,  coo]  depths  of  the  jungle 
a  new  woi  Id  of  life  aw  lits  discover]     .Mr 
[bee  his  trip  along  the  Pomeroon 
road  with  its  rare  tn.      Its  gorgeous  Bow- 
ers and  birds,  and  tells  us  of  the  Jungle 
which  clo  es  In  about  one  until  finally  the 
tidal   roa,|   of   the   river   is   reached 
Hi  of  native  life  are  Illuminating 

and  unusual,  revealing  a  point  of  view 
which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  a  dry 
and  narrow  ecientii  t. 

The  search  for  a  tite  In  clote  proximity 
to  the  jungle  and  at  the  eame  time  con- 
venient to  civilization  was  successful  and 
tlir  Kalacoon  laboratory  was  soon  in  full 
operation.  Mr.  Beebe'a  work  is  not  merely 

to  collect  Specimens,   but   tO   Study   carefully 

life  in  its  natural  environment.  He  is  in- 
terested in  demonstrating  that  scientists 
from  this  country  may  carry  <m  research 
work  in  the  tropics  without  impairment  of 
health  and  with  reasonable  economy.  The 
enterprise  was  encouraged  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Who  visited  the  station  and  had 
many  interesting  walks  and  talks  with  the 
author. 

The  cutting  of  a  trail  from  the  labora- 
tory, thru  au  almost  impenetrable  tangle 
of  recent  growth,  to  the  primeval  jungle,  is 
vividly  described.  Other  chapters  recount 
the  thrilling  capture  of  a  great  bushmaster 
snake  for  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  and 
give  the  details  of  a  fierce  battle  by  army 
ants  which  attack  everything  living  in  their 
path.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Beebe  watched 
for  a  week  the  changing  bird  life  that  fed 
on  the  berries  of  a  single  wild  cinnamon 
tree.  To  enliven  his  homeward  voyage,  he 
gathered  four  square  feet  of  jungle  mold 
into  a  bag,  finding  within  it  a  thousand 
visible  organisms.  You  have  never  read  so 
effective  a  description  of  night  in  the  jungle 
with  all  its  weird  mystery  and  poetic 
charm.  All  readers  of  this  delightful  volume 
will  look  forward  expectantly  for  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Beebe's  travels  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  Ceylon,  and  among  the  Hima- 
layas. LeRoy  Jeffers. 

Jungle   Peace,   by   William   Beebe.   Henry   Holt 
&   Co.    $1.75. 

Anglo-Saxon  Supremacy 

WILLIAM  S.  HOWE  in  his  War  and 
Progress  takes  a  wider  and  more  in- 
dependent view  of  international  problems 
than  is  customary.  From  his  experience  in 
the  American  Consular  Service  in  China 
he  is  especially  concerned  with  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  Anglo-Saxon  inter- 
ests in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  complete 
victory  of  the  Allies  is  a  vital  necessity 
but  in  order  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Teu- 
tonism  it  is  necessary  to  understand  where- 
in its  real  strength  lies.  This  leads  the 
author  to  criticize  certain  popular  delu- 
sions such  as  the  following: 

The  first  three  months  of  the  war,  for  which 
the  Germans  were  undoubtedly  far  better  pre- 
pared than  the  Allies,  were,  in  the  larger  sense, 
a  colossal  German  failure.  The  remaining  period 
up  to  the  present  has  seen  them  marching  from 
one  tremendous  success  to  another.  The  handicap 
of  the  German  was  soon  overcome ;  he  paused, 
took  breath,  and  has  continued  to  draw  away 
ever  since. 

The  same  specialization,  the  same  scientific 
spirit,  the  willingness  to  stmly  each  case  as  a 
separate   problem   and   fit  measures   to   it,   rather 


tliio,    hop.    c    will   tit   in   with   aocu  tomed   meth- 
iiiih  win-  KivinK  German         idual  control 
of    tin-    industrial    markets    of    the    world,    were 
arhal    proved  I"  i  n   In  time  of  war.  The 

high  level  oj  German  education  In  all 
■tagt-s  has  done  far  nun.-  to  win  her  the  war 
then  must  <it  the  Immediate  preparations  In  the 
wiiy  of  armaments, 

In  areneral,  then,  it  may  he  stated  thnt  the 
pi  imai  v  ran-.  ,.i  iii,  i .  ,  man  sueei  i  has  been 
their   collect i>  .,,   combined    with   high   In- 

dividual ability  and  efficiency  within  the  system, 
the    whole    cemented    and  rved    by    a    deep 

patriotism  of  obedience. 

Watt  and  Progrtu,  \>y  William  B,  Howe.  LeRoy 

Phillips,   Hoe  to  n.   $1. 

Another  Sidelight  on  Socialism 

Till!    war   seems   to   have   mad"   altogether 
kaleido  copic  the  once  orderly  pattern 

of  socialism.  It  is  a  far  ery  I'n.m  the  rigid 
principles  laid  down  by  Karl  Marx  to  pres- 
ent-day discussions  of  the  so-called  social- 
ists. But  this  disintegration— Or  reclassi- 
fication— is   Illuminating,   not   only   to   the 

Socialists,   but  to   ns  all.  One   product  of  it 

worthy  of  attention  is  Amerioanism  and  So- 
cial Democracy,  by  John  Sparrro,  formerly  a 

leader  of  Socialists  in  the  United  States, 
now  the  exponent  of  a  new  party,  the  Na- 
tionaliste,  who  seek  progress  along  the  basic 

principles  of  socialism,  but  repudiate  its 
petty  political  tyranny  and  pro-German 
leanings.  Mr.  Spargo'.s  book  is  particularly 
clarifying  in  the  distinctions  it  makes  be- 
tween Socialist  party  and  Socialist  prin- 
ciples; it  is  full  of  thought-provoking  state- 
ments; but  it  fails  to  make  convincing  any 
constructive  political  program  of  the 
Nationalists. 

Americanism   and   Social   Democracy,   by   John 
Spargo.  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.50. 

With  Those  Who  Wait 

TO  the  many  friends  Madame  Huard 
won  for  herself  by  her  two  previous 
war  books — "My  Home  in  the  Field  of 
Honor"  and  "My  Home  in  the  Field  of 
Mercy" — this,  her  latest  volume,  will 
bring  no  sense  of  disappointment.  It  lacks, 
to  be  sure,  the  thrilling  and  ra-id  move- 
ments which  characterized  the  others,  but 
for  this  we  are,  by  the  title,  prepared. 
With  Those  Who  Wait  is  a  picture,  or  to 
be  more  exact  a  series  of  pictures,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  mothers,  wives  and 
sweethearts,  the  fathers  and  children  of 
the  soldiers  of  France  met  and  adjusted 
their  lives  to  the  almost  unbelievably  diffi- 
cult conditions  created  by  the  war.  Madame 
Huard  writes  only  of  those  French  cities 
and  villages  with  which  she  is  personally 
familiar,  yet  these,  indeed,  bear  names 
with  which  to  conjure  :  Paris,  Soissons  and 
the  countryside  about  her  own  chateau,  of 
which  she  says : 

That  very  country  whose  obscurity  was  our 
pride  has  become  an  open  book  for  thousands  of 
eager  enemies  and  allies,  while  on  the  lips  of 
every  wife  and  mother  from  Maine  to  California 
Belleau  Wood  have  become  words  of  fearful  por- 
tent. .  .  . 

And  if  Belleau  Wood,  what  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  which  she  portrays  in  enlightening 
detail? 

Madame  Huard's  style  is  always  grace- 
ful, and  this  last  book  is  peculiarly  stamped 
with  her  two  especial  gifts — the  knack  she 
has  of  making  the  reader  feel  himself  one 
of  a  chosen  circle  of  inmates,  and  that  fine 
choice  in  the  selected  incident  which  opens, 
as  with  some  charmed  key.  the  vista  of  the 
whole.  * 

This  is,  in  short,  a  book  which  we  would 
all   do   well    to   read — we   who   have   felt    in 
cold   reality   so  little  of  war's   actual   hard 
ship;    so    few    of    those    daily    deprivations 

and    discomforts   difficult    indeed    to   bear, 

and     everywhere    cheerfully,     even     greatly 

borne  by  those  who  waited  in  France. 

With    Those    V7ae    Wttii,    bj    Prances    WHwbi 
Huard.  George  H,  Doran  &  Oo,  81 
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HALF  A  MILLION  SCOUTS 

(Continued  from  page  255) 
scouts    came    From    the   United    States    De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  effect,  it  said  : 
"Grow  grub." 

A  half  million  American  fathers  and 
mothers  who  had  walloped  their  en-ant 
offspring  for  failure  to  weed  the  onion 
patch  stood  aghast  at  the  rush  for  hoes 
and  the  demand  for  garden  plots.  "Every 
Scout  to  Feed  a  Soldier"  was  the  slogan 
on  every  boy's  lips.  Scout  gardens  sprouted 
in  window  boxes  in  crowded  city  streets, 
scout  farms  grew  green  with  acres  of  pota- 
toes, beets  and  beans.  The  Reserve  Officers 
in  Washington  smiled  grimly  as  their  golf 
links  in  Potomac  Park  were  furrowed  by 
tractor  plows  and  received  the  seed  from 
which  grew  a  $10,000  crop  of  Boy  Scout 
corn. 

Every  scout  endeavored  to  enlist  nine 
other  persons  in  the  gardening  campaign. 
It  was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  it  seemed. 
The  first  who  filled  his  list  found  his  neigh- 
bors already  engaged  in  planting,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  write  to  acquaintances  in 
distant  states.  He  enrolled  a  girl  in  Florida. 
a  family  of  three  boys  in  South  Carolina, 
a  youth  in  Kentucky,  three  children  in 
Pennsylvania— eight.  He  was  almost  at  the 
end  of  his  resources — but  not  quite.  He 
found  a  box,  filled  it  with  loam,  spent  a 
dime  for  two  packets  of  seed,  put  the  outfit 
in  a  rowboat.  pulled  four  miles  to  a  light- 
house on  a  small  and  barren  rock  in  the 
middle  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  initiated 
the  keeper's  eight-year-old  son  into  the 
Honorable   Order  of  Grub   Growers. 

When  the  crops  began  to  appear  a  diffi- 
cult.'.- aros'-.  The  directness  of  boyhood  de- 
manded that  every  peck  of  peas  and  every 
rness  of  greens  should  be  delivered  forth- 
with to  the  soldier  for  whom  it  was 
grown.  There  was  some  supprest  disap- 
pointment when  it  was  learned  that,  ex- 
cept in  cases  (,f  quantity  production,  the 
method  by  which  the  scout  was  to  feed  his 
soldier  was  by  eating  the  stuff  himself,  thus 
saving  the  local  merchant  from  handling 
goods  transported  in  cars  which  were  need- 
ed to  carry  foodstuffs  from  the  great  fann- 
ing districts. 

"Oh  gee  !"  exclaimed  one  scout,  as  the 
intricate  system  was  at  last  made  plain  to 
him,  "why  didn't  I  grow  peanuts  instead 
of  navy  beans!"  But  indirect  as  the  method 
was,    thousands   of   soldiers    fared    well    be- 

■•   of   the   scout   with    the    hoe. 

When   the  first   Liberty   Loan  campaign 

was  launched.  William  <i.  McAdoo,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  requested  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  lend  a  hand.  It 
an  untried  field,  bond  selling,  but  the 
thru  their  national  organization, 
were  quickly  trained  for  the  work.  They 
/red  subscriptions  amounting  to  (23,- 
000.  ooo.  Using  the  experience  gained  in 
the  ipaign,  they  raised  in  the  second 

drive   a    tot,, I    o!    $102,084,000    in    533,820 

irate    :-uh  criptions. 
Local    Liberty    Loan   committee-    felt    tha' 
men     and     concern*     whi'h 

should  ib  cribed    thru    other   chan- 

nels   had     tared     then  iptions    for 

Objection*    were    rai  ed     The    Boy 

Scout-     to    -hov    that   their   onlv    desire    win 

to  render  needed     ervice,   propo  ed  a    new 

plan    for    the    third    campaign.    They    offered 

to  "gleaners   after   the   renp< 

;'  iting     .'  until      the     la    t 

., :     r    sj I   other   committees   and 
organization-'    had    covered    the    Held.    Thi 
tin;-  rrougbt   in  609,553     lib  •  i  lp(  I 

f)  BOO 
Local   romn  tad   wider   latitude   in 

fourth    Liberty    Loan    drive    and    DO    uni 
form    national    plan    could    be    u  ed    by    tie 

1   reforming  to  the  regulation 
rolled   Dp   l 


Both  Carry 

The  Same  Food  Value 

Measured  by  Energy  Units 

The  32-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  6,221  calories  of 
energy.     And  foods,  as  you  know,  are  now  measured  by  calories. 

Note  what  a  bulk  of  some  foods  it  takes  to  equal  that  single 
package.     That  is,  to  supply  the  same  energy  value. 


It  Equals 
In  Calories 


53  Cans  of  Tomatoes 

Or  21  Cans  of  Peas 

Or  50  Large  Potatoes 

Or  750  Oysters 

Or  80  Bananas 

Or  22  Pounds  Perch 

Or  89  Eggs 

Or   9   Pounds    Veal  Cutlets 


(  ompare  the  cost  on  this  same  basis  and  the  difference  is  amaz- 
ing.    See  table  below. 

Note  that  meat  foods,  fish  and  eggs  average  ten  times  Quaker 
Oats'  cost  for  the  energy  they  yield. 

But  the  difference  is  greater  still.  The  oat  is  a  better-balanced 
food.  It  is  more  nearly  a  complete  food.  For  people  of  all  ages,  it 
is  called  "The  Food  of  Foods." 

Note  these  cost  comparisons,  based  on  prices  at  this  writing. 
( Consider  them  in  your  breakfasts.  Ten  people  can  be  fed  on  Quaker 
Oata  at  the  cost  of  reeding  one  on  meats. 


Cost  Per 

1,000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats 

- 

- 

5  cents 

Round  Steak 

- 

- 

41    " 

Veal  Cutlets 

- 

57    " 

Dried  Beef 

- 

- 

70    " 

Salt  Codfish 

- 

- 

78    " 

Fresh  Halibut 

- 

- 

53    " 

Hens'  Eggs  - 

- 

- 

70    " 

The  Exquisite  Flakes 

Two  Sizes:    12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the  Far    West  and  South 
I'm  //.-,/  hi  S<-uled  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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ilier,   *   bu»y   wile 

ing    uver    $75   *    week    hum 
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lying  in  otu 

M  ■    Library         V\  Iht 

Writm   •    Mo#lfA/> 

ll*»     III  f    MTVUs,  Mr*    on  i 
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Clu'  Home  Correspondence  School 

lVpt   '"4,  SwruujfUld,  M 


$1133 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 


TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME 


in* 


■^Tgnm^rw^r 


Improved  Senbibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved    by    Corp  enters. 

When  You  Uuild  •"  THE  HAR- 
RIS WAY"  you  build  to 
vi-  cutting  ami  bundlii 

■  for   the 

lildei     I-  i  ■  il.    in    i . 
Bensible    way    tu 
build  vnur  Id   il  hom     right,  with- 
out the  wdata  of  a  oin^le  pom.y. 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

If  you  are  needing  u  hoDM.elttMr  for 
uumt  or  i'or  a  bonus,  write  Da. 


tlAl.l 

3MEJ 


Get  mir 
FREE  Mue 

I'T.iUl'ian  offer 


Tour 

tection 

—Every  sale 

iron  clad 

guaranteed 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO 


Dept.CX- 171, Chicago 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwalbon-Hudson,     Box    S,    New  York 
FIFTY-SECOND    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:     SO  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.     Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  ailapted  to  a  sane  ami  simple  out-ul-door  Inc. 

WORK:     Prrp.ir  itiuii  for  College  or  Business  Kite:  recent  graduate-,  in  12  leading  college*.     Bacb  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  emd  ncy.     small  classes:    A  teacher  ior  every  seven  l>u\  b, 

ATHLETICS:     Two  fields  with  excellent  (acuities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision ;  hiking,  woods  liie,  swimming"  pool. 
You  are  in'oitea  to  come  and  see  /or  yourself.     Catalog  sent  on  application. 

ALVAN  E.   DU£ER.  Heacima-Te:-  


Irish  wgiu 


Home  Study 

(27th  Year) 

Business  Communication.  Forms  of  Public 
Address  —and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

(Jiji?  Imnersttij  of  (Efytauja 

Division  6.   Chicago,  I1L 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tents  $4.25  up 
Leggings  .18  up 
Saddles  4.65  up 
Uniforms  1.50  up 
Teamharness26.85 


C.  W.    revolvers     $2.65  up 

Army  7  shct carbine  2.95  up 

Army      Haveracks      .15  up 

Knapsacks  .75  up 

Army     Gun     slings    .30  up 


S\S    Colts  Army  Revolver  cal.  45  at  $8.45. 
-iS*16  acres  Army  Goods.  Lar_e  illustrated  cyclo- 
-.XJmT   ppdia   reference   catalog— 4C8    pages—   issue 
^^     1917,  mailed  50  cents.  Now  Circular  6  cent*. 
FRANCIS  BAHNERMAH  &  SONS  501    Broadway.   New  York 


Bronze  MemorialTablets" 

Designs.  Estimates,  Illustrated  Booklet. Free" 

Jno.Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 
550  West  27XHStreet.NewYorkCity 


CHARTERED   1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

4S-47  WALL.  STREET 
CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,304,948.32 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 

and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for   individuals,   estates  and  corporations. 
EDWARD   W.    SHELDON,    President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAM    M.    KINGSLEY,    Vice-President  FREDERIC    W.     ROBBBRT,     2d    Asst.     Secretary 

WILLIAMSON    PELL,    Assistant   Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   -M   Asst.   Secretary 


WM,  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK    LYMAN 
JOHN  I.  FHKLP5 
LEWIS  CAss  LEDYARD 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  ol  Board 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.  SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAM  BS 
will. 1AM  M.  KINGSLEY 
WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD 
OGDEN  MILLS 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  JR. 


HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 
WM.  V1NCBNT  ASTOR 

1  II  \s      1       HOEFMAN 
WILLIAM  SLOANE 


total  which,  when  the  Ana]  re ta  are  all 

ii,    promises  to  aggregate  -1100,000,000. 

Jusl  ;is  a  Bide  line,  the   Boy  Scouts  s'»hl 
ov*r   $20,000,000    In    war   Bavingi   stamp 
for  the  Treasury  Department  In  1918,  and 

Bre    '-till    haul    ill    ii. 

s.  .1  ..mil   tighten  theae   Boy   Senilis  are 

DOW,     Thej      I  QOl  I  i  d     OUl     B     <  l«:i  I     <>!'     Hun 

propaganda  by  carrying  direct  to  th<'  bomea 

ol'  ilir  American   i pie  million     oi   copii 

of  official   statements  concerning   the    war, 
i    mil    by    i  he    <  'ommil  tee    on    Public    In 
formation,  Their  work  la  Bald  to  have  eatab 
i    lied  ii   record  in  houae  to-home  diitrlbu 

I  inll. 

A  genuine  scouting  ;"i>  was  offered  when 
the  War  Department's  stock  of  walnul 
lumber  ran  low,  No  more  walnul  forests 
were  to  be  found,  hut  gun  stocka  and  air 
plane  propellers  were  needed  in  Increasing 
quantities,  There  were  only  isolated  trees, 
w  ill'  ly  dinl  ributed, 

The  senilis  wen-  given  :i  deacriptlon  ol 
the  tree  and  told  what  size  trees  were 
wanted.  Instruction  was  given  In  locating 
and  mapping  the  standing  timber.  They 
discovered  and  reported  to  the  War  De- 
partmenl  trees  which,  reduced  to-  sawed 
lumber,  would  yield  20,758,660  board  feet, 
or  5200  carloads. 

The  last  big  job  undertaken  before  the 
armistice  was  signed  was  the  collection  of 
material — principally   peach   pits — to  be  re- 

duced  to  carbon  for  the  respirators  of  gas 
masks,  The  pits  were  gathered  In  recep- 
tacles on  street  corners,  combed  out  of  the 
long  graas  of  the  orchards,  dried,  sacked, 

and  shipped  by  carloads — over  one  hundred 
carloads  before  the  hunt  was  called  off  by 
the  siKiiiiij?  of  the  armistice. 

One  slenthly  scout  followed  a  fruit  huck- 
ster for  half  a  day.  arousing  the  curiosity 
and  critical  comment  of  his  troopmates. 
who  were  sure  that  no  huckster  would 
donate  good,  ripe  peaches  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  pit.  The  next  day  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  scout  had  noted  the  addresses 
of  the  peddler's  customers  and  called  after 
the  fruit  was  eaten  to  collect  the  "leavin's." 

These  are  but  some  of  the  man-size  tasks 
laid  hold  of  by  Boy  Scouts.  They,  too, 
fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Thruout  the  war  the  Boy  Scout  has 
been  a  fighter.  With  envious  eyes  upon  his 
brother  oversea,  he  has  fought  heat, 
fatigue,  potato  bugs,  the  desire  for  play. 
the  love  of  sugar.  Many  whole  troops  denied 
themselves  all  candy  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  That  means  a  lot  to  a  boy. 

And  the  Boy  Scout  is  plugging  right 
along.  "The  war  is  over,  but  our  work  is 
not."  is  the  slogan  immediately  adopted 
upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  They 
have  not  been  demobilized.  They  are  ready 
for  whatever  service  Uncle  Sam  calls  for. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this 
great  movement?  Man-lead -rship.  The 
scoutmaster  is  the  backbone  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement.  In  England  before  the 
war  the  Government  would  not  permit 
scoutmasters  to  join  the  army,  so  impor- 
tant was  their  work  considered  to  be.  Our 
own  War  Department  has  issued  an  order 
calling  the  attention  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  upon  their  discharge  "to  the  op- 
portunities afforded  them  for  further  serv- 
ice   to    their    country,    by    the     Boy     Scout 

movement."  Here  is  something  that  chal 
lenges  a  man.  There  are  somewhere  around 
eight  million  boys  in  the  United  States  of 
scout  age.  The  country  needs  to  have  more 
of  these  boys  under  scout  training  B« 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  thousand 
are  not  enough  :  they  should  run  into  the 
millions.  And  there  are  plenty  of  men  of 
the  right  character,  to  jump  in  and  handle 
this  national   problem   as  scoutmasters     lt*^ 

the  best  thing  vet  discovered   fox  keeping 

men    young. 
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Putting  a  Fortune 
At  Your  Tongue's  End 

How  Business  Men  Are  Finding  New  Power  Through  Effective  Speaking 
and  Are  Talking  Their  Way  to  Better  Work  and  Bigger  Incomes 

By  STANTON  COLE 


IT  was  my  first  morning  on  the  new- 
job.  Of  the  many  fresh  impressions  I 
received  that  day,  one  in  particular  will 
stay  with  me  always  because  of  its  actual 
horror. 

"This  is  Mr.  "Welton,  Mr.  Cole."  said  my 
new  chief  as  a  man  of  some  forty  years  of 
ajre  and  decidedly  good  appearance  entered 
the  private  office  in  answer  to  the  presi- 
dential buzzer.  "Welton  has  been  with  us 
for  twenty  years  and  will  be  able  to  show 
you  over  the  place  from  top  to  bottom. 
When  you  are  through  come  back  to  my 
office." 

Twenty  years  with  the  firm  and  still 
answering  buzzers?  Twenty  years  of 
steady  work  to  finally  act  the  part  of  office 
guide  on  occasions?  There  was  something 
very  much  wrong  here.  If  Welton  had 
been  a  different  sort  than  he  looked  to  be 
I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  but  he 
impressed  me  at  first  as  of  big  calibre.  He 
bad  as  much  the  appearance  of  an  execu- 
tive as  my  new  employer.  Could  it  be 
that  Welton  represented  the  firm's  attitude 
towards  its  men?  This  thought  staggered 
me.  and  as  I  looked  at  Welton  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  his  twenty  years  of  minor 
duties.  It  was  enough  to  horrify  any  man 
of  ambition. 

Welton    was    sf»eaking.      I    became    fully 
aware  of  it  when  I  heard  the  words,  "Per- 
haps I  didn't  make  myself  clear.'*     I  apolo- 
gized and  asked  him  to  repeat  his  last  re- 
mark.    I  had  heard 
it   well   enough   but 
it  hadn't  seemed  to 
convey  it-  meaning 

to      me.  He      went 

hack  and  tried  to 
explain      the     thing 

again.  At  the  end 
I  -aid  I  under- 
stood. Privately  I 
determined  to  have 
somebody  give  me 
the  farts  later. 

We  weilt   through 

th<  place  thorough- 
ly, Welton  beside 
me.  talking  contin- 
ually, interrupting 
himself  after  every 

t   .'.  I  >     to 
"I'elh.ip  I 

didn't    make    m\  lelf 
W'h.it    I 

mean    to    say    I 

and     fori  .    five    m  i  n 

after      I      had 

left  the  [we  Ident' 
office  i  returned  to 
it  in  a  rather  dazed 
condition,  without 
one  -ingle  definite 
idea  of  how  the 
plan  organ 

Izwl     or     operated, 

WeltOD      left      |,,e     ;,| 

the    '! 

employ 

e<|    lo    glje  in  V 

■     of    mind 
"Hon-.         I       de|e 
fat' 'I       Welton 

guide,"      he 
"I'm    afraid 
.".i>  wasn't  • ' 

Well         done.  Von 


FEZDEEICK  HOtTK  LAW 
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probably  noticed  his  weakness — his  inabil- 
ity to  make  himself  clear  no  matter  how 
many  words  he  uses.  Frankly  that's  why 
he  hasn't  progressed.  He's  had  any  number 
of  chances. — on  the  road.  Chicago  repre- 
sentative, manager  of  one  of  our  southern 
districts, — and  after  each  opportunity  he 
has  come  back  here  to  do  about  the  only 
work  he  can  do. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  more  universally 
needed  than  another  by  business  men  to- 
day." he  continued,  "it  is  the  ability  to  talk 
well, — to  stand  on  their  feet  and  express 
themselves  clearly,  forcefully  and  con- 
vincingly. Instances  of  this  are  every- 
where. Welton  is  simply  a  "horrible  ex- 
ample" of  how  seriously  the  lack  of  this 
quality  can  keep  a  man  back.  Right  here 
in  our  firm  we  have  equally  impressive 
proof  of  the  power  for  advancement  in  the 
faculty  of  effective  speaking.  I  could  name 
you  a  dozen  men  of  my  acquaintance  who 
have  talked  their  way  into  better  work  and 
bigger  incomes  and  who  will  go  further  yet 
before  they  are  through.  To  speak  well,  if 
only  in  conversation,  is  to  multiply  the 
power  of  every  natural  ability  you  have. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  will  put  your  per- 
sonality across. 

"There  ought  to  he  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  business  talking.  Oratory  and  elo- 
quence are  out  of  place  in  business  hut 
effective,  Btraight-away  speaking  is  Deeded, 
and  the  man  who  learns  the  secret  of  it  has 
a   fortune  at   his   tongue's   end." 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  thought  a 
good  deal  about  this  advice.  I  could  not 
claim  to  he  much  more  than  average  as  to 
-Fieaking  ability.  I  could  remember  many 
an  occasion  on  which  I  had  turned  hack  to 
explain   myself,    responding   to  a   mystified 

look  on    the   faces  of  my   hearers,   and    I   had 

Buffered  the  usual  embarrassments  that 
come  to  young  men  when  they  are  asked  to 
"say  something"  at  a  business  or  social 
gathering.       What    I     ha. I    heard    and    seen 

was  enough  to  start   n n  a   siil|    hunt    for 

a  way  to  proficiency  in  talking.  And  I 
didn't   stop   until    I    found   it. 

Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law.  AH.  A.M.. 
Ph.D.,  educator,  executive  and  author,  at 
present  lecturer  in  English  in  New  York 
University,  after  years  of  experience  in 
both  the  principles  and  practice  of  public 
-peaking  has  prepared  a  coins,.,  "Mastery 

of  Speech."  for  the  very  purpose  of  teaching 

men    the    extremely    necessary    accomplish 

ment      of     gore  footed,      practical      speaking. 

It-  application  is  so  commonsenae  and  easy 
thai  it-  usefulness  made  itself  felt  with  me 
after  only  one  evening'*  study  of  the  course. 
There  i  a  right  ■  aj  ami  an  effective 
way  to    ay  everything  whether  in  busine 

in    profe   -ional    work    or   socially.      Dr.    I. aw 

I  ■■!      tai  en    the    nibjecl    of    i  peech    ami    re 
duced  it   to  fundamental-,  showing  men  the 

way  to  talk.      something  that    all  of  us  think 

we  can  do  l.ut   very  few  of  u     reallj   can  do. 

It    v  a      not    until    after    I     had    tall  id    m 

•  I'    in''  "   in     alary     thus   proving 

the     value     of     ",M  a    I,  |         of     Speech"     to     my 
Bti    la-  lion,       that      I     lold     my     chief     iihnul 

the  course. 

Wi    h     Dr,     Law     had    done     it     ten     years 

ago,"  he  said  ami  prompt  Ij     nil  cribed  for 

the    com    i-    him    e|f.       Shortly     after    he    ha<l 

i  •  -five      uh  'i  Iption      to    "  \fa  terj     of 
Kpei  -  h"  entered  In  the  name  i  ol   a     many 

men   who  were  working  under  him.      vVpltOD 
one  of  them,  and   a      I       .  ii,      Welton 

al      hi       0  '■  ii     i  pque   I      i       g<  ttlng     ready     to 


tackle  "the  road"  again.  He'll  make  good 
I  know!  The  world's  respect  and.  inci- 
dentally, the  world's  money  goes  to  the  man 
who.  when  it  is  his  turn  to  talk,  speaks 
effectively. 

*S*  *?  T  T*    T*  *t* 

most     remarkable     thing 
Course,     "Mastery     of 
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Probably  the 
about  Dr.  Law's 
Speech"  in  eight 
lessons  is  the  ease 
with  which  people 
are  learning  this 
new  secret  of  ef- 
fective talking.  We 
have  the  word  of 
thousands  of  sub- 
scribers that  the 
clue  to  direct,  able 
forceful  speech 
came  to  them  dur- 
ing the  first  even- 
ing with  Dr.  Law's 
Course.  Ever  y 
one  of  the  eight  les- 
sons is  fascinating, 
stimulating.  a  n  d 
points  the  way  to 
higher  accomplish- 
ments. 

So  confident  are 
we  that  you  will 
see  the  immediate 
value  to  you  in  the 
possession  of  Dr. 
Law's  "Mastery  of 
Speech"  and  the 
simplicity  of  mak- 
ing these  great 
principles  yours  as 

soon  as  you  exam- 
ine it  in  your  own 
home    that    we   are 

willing  to  send  you 
the  entire  course 
on   approval. 

Send  No  Money 

•fust  mail  the 
coupon  printed  be- 
low or  write  a  note. 
If   you    are    pleased 

With    the    lessons    as 

i housands  of  others 
have   been,   send 

only  $5  in  full  pay- 
ment. If  not  re- 
t  urn  the  course  and 
you  will  owe  noth- 
ing. You  take  no 
chance  and  have 
literally  one  of  the 
greatest      things     in 

tin'  world  to  gain 

I  he    power   of   successfll 


TESTIMONIALS 

"After  viewing  the 
Course  twenty  minutes,  1 
am  well  pleased.  I 
would  recommend  Dr. 
Law's  Course  tc  any- 
body. 

"I  have  found  in  this 
what  the  average  man 
has  been  looking  for 
these  many  days.  It  is. 
in  my  opinion,  a  most 
valuable  asset  for  any 
ambitious  man." — Oeorge 
E.  Better,  Field  Supt.. 
MidPeld  Camp,  Wray. 
Colorado. 

"The  Course  i<  far 
more  than  was  expected. 
J  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
great  help."  —  Richard 
C.  Hutclieson,  ti44  Smith 
Street,    I'ro.idence,    B.    I. 

"I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  interesting  way 
the  art  of  speech  is 
simplified.  My  friend* 
to  whom  I  have  shown 
the  books,  think  them 
of  great  value  to  any 
man  whether  ho  ii  .1 
lecturer  or  business  man." 
— Arthur  Call,  Sidney 
Mines,  Nova  Scotia.  Can- 
ada. 

"Even  if  a  person  is 
never  to  speak  to  a 
larger  audience  than 
one.  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Course  fives 
information  and  sugges- 
tions of  Inestimable 
ralue." — K.  W.  Wheeler, 
1  !'•■  Cleveland  -  Osborn 
Mfg.  Co.  395  1. road- 
way.   New    York. 

"I  oonsldei  this  one 
14  the  lies!  Investments  1 
have  ever  made  "  Julius 
Kiel/..  19?]  Main'.  Ave- 
nue,   New    York    City. 

"I  hne  subscribed  to 
a  number  "i  mm  en  on 
'Public     Speaking'     from 

ther  firms  which  cost 
•i\  times  the  price  of 
Mastery   <>i"    Speech'    and 

iii     were    not     n     t    as 

I I."  .1.      J        llalniii. 

076    Cooper    Street,    Ot- 
tawa,  Canada. 

"I       am       very       much 

pie I     « 1M1     Dr.     Law's 

1  oui  le  and  believe  the 
le  .'.11  1 .  urn ih  the 
money."  \.  \v  Hut 
1. mi.  17  Cumberland 
Apartments,  Ball  Lake 
«  1  r  \ .    utai 


1,  effective,  speaking, 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Book  Division,  Depl.  L,  119  West  40lb  Streel,  New  York  Cily 

Iii  1  •       am 1  redei mv        '  Mn  lei  | 

1    ■  1 'ii.,         i,n  '    i 

In    .'i"iii    1 t   will   elthei  11    the 
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THE  INVESTMENT  OUTLOOK 


BY  LUIG1  CRISCUOLO 

DIRECTOR  Ol     im     i  i.KVICK  TO  INVESTORS 


IN  financing 

in     in    • 

I  lu- 
ll    II-     i. II 

placed    on 

I  a    pre  n  ar   1 1 n i <— .    hii.ii, 

i   billion  dollar*  ■  real    waa 

idei  •  .1   quit  ible   Ofui  e,    b  it 

the  bi  iIh-  war,  a  1th  lai  ge 

■  mi-   placed   a  iiii   American 

invi  •  oned    to   I"-   do   limit    to 

the  amount  of  bonds  told  here    The  I  ating 

..t'  bonda  on  the  Ht      fork  Stock  Exchange 

one  a   true  i in i . i-t--s  I'M 

the  extent  of  financing  i>\   gnvernmenta 

>.ii-  in  tins  country,  but  it  doea 

, vej  mi  Idea  for  compariaon'a  aake  which 

cannot  be  overlooked.  In  1915,  bonda  listed 
mnted  to  nearlj  1650.000.000,  in  1916 
there  waa  an  Increaee  to  $1,800,000,000,  In 
1917  the  amount  waa  $1,388,000,000,  while 
in  1918  there  waa  a  aharp  decrease  to  about 
$412,000,000.  Libertj  Bonda  have  not  been 
Included  in  this  compilation  because  they 
an-  regarded  aa  extraordinary  financing. 

it  baa  i n  predicted  that  we  are  about 

to  witness  an  era  of  great  financing,  the 
greatest  the  country  has  ever  situ  outside 
of  the  abnormal  war  finance  era.  Not  only 
will  funds  be  needed  to  retire  maturing 
loans  of  foreign  governments,  but  those  of 
our   own   corporations   which   it   has   been 

Mated  will  amount  to  over  $750,000,000 
from  the  Bret  of  February  to  the  last  of 
June.  The  reconstruction  of  our  industrial 
forces  will  create  a  great  demand  for  new 
capital  for  industries  and  railroads.  Lead- 
ing railroad  executives  have  stated  that  the 
railroads  of  the  country  will  require  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  several  years  in 
order  to  place  them  in  a  condition  to  handle 
the  growing  business  of  the  country  effi- 
ciently   and   expeditiously. 

Corporate  financing  in  1918  was  in  part 
retarded  because  of  the  unintelligent  finan- 
cing of  the  railroad  problem  by  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad  administration.  Its  pol- 
icy was  to  prohibit  railroad  corporations 
from  paying  high  rates  for  money  required 
for  retirements  or  new  construction  and 
then  to  refuse  to  finance  the  railroads  at 
low  rates  from  Government  funds  which 
were  being  borrowed  at  4}  per  cent.  The 
railroads  were  forbidden  to  pay  much  over 
6  per  cent  for  money  when  the  Government 
was  paying  several  times  normal  prices  for 
railroad  equipment  for  account  of  the  rail- 
roads, much  of  which  the  roads  did  not  re- 
quire and  in  some  cases  refused  to  accept, 


ami  double  i he  sa  to 

thousands  ol  railroad  employees    This  lack 
on  between  i  be  '  \m  ernmenl  and 
the  railroads  bas  had  .i  greal   di  al   to  do 
u  nh  the  im  1 1  in  Induatrj  a  hi  b  baa 

become   ao   prevalent  all   over   the  country 

and    with    the    strikes    ami    closing    down    Ol 

factories  which  have  been  a  natural  eon 
1 1  the  Government  had  inau- 
gurated a  policj  of  large  expenditures,  at 
properly  regulated  prides,  on  railroads  and 
public  works,  tee  would  have  no  problem  of 
unemployment,  no  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  returning  soldiers. 

In  spite  of  lie-,,  conditions,  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  money  seeking  Invest- 
ment. The  market   was  sounded  in  Dec  m 
her  of  last  year  with  the  offering  of  $20,- 

000,000  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  <;  per 
cent  notes  which  wen-  Mild  On  B  (>!  basis, 
and  $9,850,000  Kaniaa  City  Terminal  Rail- 
way (i  per  cent  U0t6S  which  were  sold  OH 
a  little  over  a  6  per  ccnl  basis,  and  offer- 
ings continued  on  an  Increasing  scale  until 
the   aggregate   of   the   Important    financing 

in  .January  exceeded  $200,000,000.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  $2,400,000,000  per  annum,  so 
the  statement  that  we  are  entering  a  period 
of  extraordinary  financing  does  not  seem  at 
all  exaggerated.  The  next  Government  loan 
will  undoubtedly  exceed  five  billion  dollars 
but  with  all  due  respect  to  the  war  finance 
organization,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
best  authorities  seem  to  be  agreed  on  the 
point  that  it  is  extremely  puerile  to  expect 
that  the  American  public  will  be  wil'ing  to 
purchase  bonds  with  the  same  spirit  that 
they  purchased  them  during  the  war,  no 
matter  what  the  rate  may  be.  As  we  are 
entering  into  a  period  of  financing  when 
strong  corporations  are  willing  to  pay  7 
per  cent  for  money,  it  seems  that  if  the 
Government  wishes  to  see  a  five  billion 
dollar  loan  a  success,  not  only  wi'l  the  new 
bonds  have  to  bear  an  attractive  rate  of 
interest,  but  they  should  be  made  otherwise 
attractive  to  investors  by  having  tax  ex- 
emption features  which  will  make  them 
unusually  desirable  for  large  investors. 

The  placing  of  large  loans  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  corporations,  if  these 
loans  are  successful,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  general  business.  The  expendi- 
ture of  perhaps  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
month  for  Government  or  corporate  pur- 
poses will  be  sufficient  to  keep  industry 
busy.  A  spirit  of  real  cooperation  between 
capital  and  labor  and  the  public  will  mean 
a  great  deal  to  our  future  welfare.  If  capi- 
tal receives  a  fair  return,  labor  a  just  wage 
and  commodities  are  sold  to  the  public  at  a 


price    thai    will    insure   a   continued   demand 

for  goods,  there  will  be  no  opportunit]  foi 
economic  and  Industrial  disturbances  In  this 
country,  The  great  mass  ol  A>mericans  and 
foreigners  residing  here  do  not  wanl  to  see 
a  condition  of  semi  anarchy  In  this  coun 

livery  man  who  has  a  hundred  dollars 
invested  is  a  capitalist  and  wants  to  see 
his    savings    protected.    Every    man    who   has 

a  hundred  dollars  to  invest    wants  to   In 

rest    it   safely.  The-e  tacts  should  be  a  gu.u 

an  tee   that    our    Institutions   will    be   ade 

QUately    safeguarded. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  sets  forth 

the  principal  financing  accomplished  from 
the  first  of  the  year  up  to  the  time  this 
article  was  written.  The  investor  will  note 
that  many  securities  afford  a  return  iii 
excess  of  8  per  cent  which  in  normal  times 
was  a  danger  marl;  beyond  which  was  the 
precipice  of  speculation.  With  the  war  and 
the  greatest  nations  paying  over  0  per  cent 
for  money,  this  gage  can  no  longer  be  util- 
ized, at  least  not  until  we  have  normal  con- 
ditions. In  fact  there  are  many  investments 
which  return  above  7  per  cent  and  which 
can  be  recommended  to  business  men  who 
can  afford  by  the  nature  of  their  business 
to  take  some  risk.  There  was  a  time  when 
standard    railroad    bonds    which    were    legal 

investments  for  savings  banks  in  New  York 
were  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  bonds 
and  sold  at  prices  to  yield  as  little  as  3J 
per  cent.  In  the  past  ten  years  such  bonds 
have  declined  as  much  as  twenty-five  points 
and  while  they  have  not  lost  any  of  their 
security  the  uncertainties  in  the  rai'road 
situation  have  decreased  their  sales.  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  industrial  and 
other  corporation  bonds  which  have  held 
their  prices  better  than  legal  railroad  bonds 
and  which  any  conservative  banker  can 
afford  to  recommend  to  his  clients. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  engage  in  riotous 
spending  or  indiscriminate  investment  in 
nondescript  oil.  motor  or  mining  stocks  but 
it  is  a  good  time  to  invest  in  Government 
railroad  and  industrial  securities  including 
such  standard  stocks  as  are  quoted  daily  on 
the  prominent  exchanges.  Some  theorists 
advise  investors  to  try  and  buy  when  se- 
curities are  low  and  sell  when  they  are 
high,  but  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  point- 
ing out  the  high  or  low  levels,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  buy  when  one  has  funds  to  invest 
year  in  and  year  out.  As  long  as  an  in- 
vestor discriminates  in  purchasing  and  has 
the  advice  of  a  reputable  banker  he  should 
not  be  annoyed  by  fluctuations.  No  investor 
can  make  a  mistake  in  buying  for  the  "long 
pull"  in  a  period  like  the  present. 


Amount  Security  Per  cent 

$40,000,000  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph    6 

25.000,000  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company    6 

♦25.000.000  British  Government   '. 5* 

5.500.000  Brooklyn    Edison    Company    5 

7.500.000  Canadian   Northern   Railway    6 

10.000.000  Cities   Service   Company    .  .' 7 

2.500,000  Cleveland    Electric    Illuminating    5 

2.500,000  Cohoes  Power  and  Light  Company    6 

16,000.000  Illinois   Central   Railroad 54 

5.000.000  Laclede  Gas  Light  Companv  7 

5.000.000  Miami   Conservancy    District    54 

3,600.000  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Lighting 7 

25,000.000  New  York  Telephone  Companv    6 

10.000,000  Philadelphia  Company    6 

3.000,000  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada 5 

12.500.000  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New   Jersey 7 

n.000.000  Southern    California   Edison    6 

25.000,000  Southern    Railway    Company    6 

The   prices  given   are   those  at  which  the   securities   were   offered    by    bankers. 
•Approximately. 
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Bonds 

Bonds 
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due 
due 
clue 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 
due 


1024 
1020 
1037 
1949 
•19-29 
1066 
1030 
1020 
1934 

1020 

'27  16 
1923 
1949 

1022 
1022 
1022 
1944 

1022 


Price 
00.25 

98.25 

101.00 
01.00 


100.00 

04.50 

102.50 

07.50 
100.00 


100.00 

100.00 

96.50 

98.00 
98  25 


To  yield 
6.15 
6.25 

5  IS 
5.62 

6  25 
7.00 
5.45 
5.65 
5.75 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
5.93 

7  SO 

5  78 

6  15 
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Pebbles 

"I>(m't  you  think  her  voice  ought  to  be 
cultivated?" 

"No,  I  think  it  should  be  harvested."— 
Boston  Transcript.  , 

Neioark  Advertiser  (advertisement)  — 
"Wanted,   a  boy   to  go  errands   and    make, 

himself    useful.    Also    youth    to    milk    and 
wash  motor-oar." — John  Bull. 

There  was  a  rip-roaring  Apache 
Who  never   could  grow  a   mustache. 

He  would  howl  and  would  swear 

Until  you'd  declare 
He  had   a   most  awful  toothache. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Tragedian — I  think  it  within  my 
rights  to  ask  for  real  wine  in  the  banquet- 
ing scene. 

The  Stage-manager- — Right-o,  old  man. 
And  perhaps  you'd  like  real  poison  in  the 
death  scene? — Passing  Show. 

"I  say.  Jones,  I  want  to  insure  my  coal- 
yards  against  fire.  What  would  a  policy 
for  $20,000  cost?" 

"What  coal  is  it?  Same  kind  you  sent 
me  last?" 

"Yes." 

"I  wouldn't  bother  insuring  it  if  I  were 
you.    It    won't    burn." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Before  we  wrere  married."  she  com- 
plained, "you  always  engaged  a  cab  when 
you  took  me  anywhere.  Now  you  think  the 
street-car  is  good  enough  for  m0." 

"No,  my  darling.  I  do-n't  think  the  street- 
car is  good  enough  for  you  ;  it's  because  I'm 
so  proud  of  you.  In  a  cab  you  would  be 
seen  by  nobody,  while  I  can  show  you  off 
to  so  manv  people  by  taking  vou  in  a  street- 
car."—Tit-Bits. 

A  Yankee  soldier  was  being  shown  over 
an  old  church  wherein  hundreds  of  people 
were  buried. 

"A  great  many  people  sleep  between 
these  walls."  said  the  guide,  indicating  the 
inscription-covered  floor  with  a  sweep  of 
his  hand. 

"So'.'''  said  the  Sammy.  "Same  way  over 
in  our  country.  Why  don't  you  get  a  more 
interesting   preacher?" — London    Opinion. 

Two  facetious  cockneys  were  passing  a 
Dublin  botcher's  shop  the  other  day  when, 
seeing  the  owner  standing  at  the  door,  they 
decided  on  a  Laugh  at  his  expense. 

"Well,  old  boy."  said  one  of  them  to  him. 
"according  to  your  notice  on  tin-  window 
you   have   eiits.   to  suit   all    pin 

'An'  -ore.  so  I  have."  replied  the  butcher. 

"Well,   then,   what   sort   of  a   cut   can 
give  rne  for  an  empty  purse?"  he  was  asked. 

"A  cowld  ghouldber,  of  course."  ('In 
"if/',  News. 

•i  hi.  Boro-onxnBK 
.!    Washington  Square  Litany 
I  love  trie  Proletariat  ; 
I    corn  the  Bloated  Plutocral 

With  all  his  Paraidtes  and  Toys; 
Bui  how  I  loathe  the  Bour-gee-< 

That  Groundling  works  to  pay  his  v 
To  win  hi  i     three  square  meals  a  d; 

A  home,  and  other  sordid   io 
oh,  bow  I  loathe  the  I'. 

IT  -ould    make   a    Zulu    blush  : 

He  dotei  on  chairs  in  crimson  plush; 
M<    has  no  Grasp     no   (Hair     do  Poise; 

Ob,    how    I    loathe    the    Hour  gee  oi 

F?i     attitude  to  Art 

He  far  movie  nhow  ; 

And  when  he  laughs  be  makef  a  nol  i 

,,  ,      I   loathe  the   Boui  ■;:  e  ol  e  ! 

f  f  '  I  no  S'oui  to  search 

l (•     <n  iftjn  'hnr'  h 

Ife,    his   girls    and    DO 
0  I    loath'-    the    Bour  g'"  oi 

1   Human! 

/     I   foi   All  that  nothing  i  Io 

th"   I'.o  .  e 

\ ,  i>        '       ■■  rman   ■>,   '/  <    \ '<  n    York 
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Your  Share 

in  the  Great  Era  of 

Prosperity 

WITH  the  war  ended,  every  historic  precedent  points 
to  a  great  era  of  prosperity  for  the  United  States, 
in  which  every  citizen  should  share. 

The  great  lessons  of  thrift  we  have  learned,  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals,  must  not  be  forgotten.  We 
should  all  continue  to  lay  aside  and  invest  a  fixed  portion 
of  income,  in  peace  as  in  war.  In  selecting  investments, 
safety  rather  than  unduly  large  income  yield  should  be 
the  first  consideration  of  the  prudent  buyer. 

Safe  6  %  Investments 

The  first  mortage  bonds,  safeguarded  under  the  Straus 
Plan,  and  issued  in  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  denominations, 
afford  you  a  sound  and  attractive  investment,  based  on 
the  nation's  permanent  prosperity.  Their  record  of  thirty- 
seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor,  or  delay  in  pay- 
ment of  either  principal  or  interest,  is  abundant  evidence 
of  their  safety  and  is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the 
four  years  of  war-time  conditions  through  which  we 
have  just  passed. 


Write  today  for  our 
current  6%  offerings. 

Circular  No.  C-912 


Questionnaire  for  Investors"  and 
Ask  for 


•MSTMAHS  ^  CO. 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 


Detroit 

Penobscot  Bide 


Minneapolis 

Locb  Arcade  Bide. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crockei  Bldg.  Stock  Exchange  Bld.< 


Penobscot  Bldg  Locb  Arcade  Bldg.      Crockei  Bldg.  mock  txenange  Bia.< 

Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


SAFE 


Present  and  future  soundness 
make  Iowa  First  Farm  Mort' 
gages  and  First  Farm  Mortice 
Bonds  the  ideal  security  at  a 
time  when  industrial  invest- 
ments are  subject  to  extraor- 
dmary  fluctuations. 

Send  for  "lawa  Invt   tmmts"  15a? 

BANKERS 

MORTGAGE 

COMPANY 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Capital $2.000 ,  000£gm^  'Sound  a,  the  State  ' ' 

Til  ■ 


Chi'../,o  Offi,  ■    I    -  '..,11.:  St. 
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bond    issue. 
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Business  well  established  and 
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p 

oul put  largely  sold  ahead. 
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important    necessities. 
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Liberty  Loans 

\ .  w     Polder    containing: 

1.  Complete  descriptions 
of  original  and  con- 
verted  issues. 

2.  Tables  showing  yields 
afforded  by  each  issue 
at  a  wide  range  of 
prices. 

I   M't'ul  and  convenient. 

Will  be  furnished  upon 
request  for  1-09. 

The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 

UPTOWN    OFFICE 

Fifth  Avenue  and  43rd  Street 

Correspondent  Offices  in  35 
Cities 


I  For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  oar  customers 
Itbe  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
Imethod*.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2U0  and  up 
Jwhich  we  cun  recomuieud  after  the  iiK>-t  thorough 
lf<rr»uii«l  invesiintiuD.  pi.ase  ask  for  Loan  List  (to.  710 
'*-.">  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  Investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tnere  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
- 1 1 1 . 1  these  Beem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $j,000  by 
a  man  aged  f>7  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $G23.C0  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
nt    any    age,     male    or    female. 
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STATE  INSURANCE  MONOPOLY 
AND  ITS  DANGERS 

i.Y  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIREI   mi:    Di     nil.    INDEPENDENT    INSURANCE   SERVICE 


U\ i ' l : 1 1  the  whip  nf  organized  labor, 
heretofore  opposed  to  socialistic  In- 
surance schemes,  the  legislators  of  a 
Dumber  of  states  are  now  advocating  the 
enactment  <»i  compulsory  and  monopolistic 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  taking  the 
one  now  in  force  in  Ohio  ns  a  model, 

it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss die  various  features  of  that  law,  aor 
is  it  essential  to  the  object  in  view  to 
refer  more  than  briefly  to  one  of  them — 
thut  which  excludes  competition,  Work- 
men's compensation  Insurance  is  a  state 
monopoly  in  Ohio.  No  Insurant mpany 

may   write   that   line  of  business   there. 

The  advocates  of  that  system  defend  it 
with  two  principal  reasons:  First,  the 
benefits  to  bo  sought  by  those  who  need 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  do  not  {(insti- 
tute a  proper  source  from  which  to  furnish 
investment  returns  on  private  capital  ;  and, 
second,  by  monopolizing  the  business,  the 
state  can  conduct  it  at  very  much  smaller 
expense  than  can  the  private  companies. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  savings  made  in 
the  matter  of  agents'  commissions,  an  ex- 
pense which  the  state  does  not  incur. 

The  reasons  are  more  plausible  than  con- 
vincing. Let  us  take  the  first  in  its  con- 
centrated form  :  it  is  wrong  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  an  enterprize  which  makes  a 
monetary  reparation  for  time  lost  by  work- 
ingmen  who  have  been  disabled  by  injury 
or  disease. 

Is  the  reasoning  sound?  Do  all  the  com- 
modities which  laborers  buy  go  to  them  at 
net  cost — that  is.  devoid  of  profit  to  those 
who  furnish  them?  If  they  do  not  what  is 
there  in  the  commodity  of  insurance  that 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  labor's  daily  needs 
that  raises  it  out  of  the  common  class  of 
things? 

Why  should  not  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  be  protected  against  profit- 
makers  in  other  lines  of  business?  These 
are  not  the  only  poor  in  the  mass  of  the 
population.  There  are  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  cannot  by  occu- 
pation qualify  for  the  benefits  of  work- 
men's compensation  insurance,  whose  in- 
comes are  never  greater,  and  very  often 
smaller,  than  the  industrial  and  other  work- 
ers who-  do  so  qualify. 

But  returning  to  profits  made  in  some 
lines  of  business  on  the  patronage  be- 
stowed by  working  people,  consider  under- 
takers and  grave  makers.  Misery  in  its 
most  poignant  form  enters  the  working- 
man's  home  with  death.  The  creature  he 
loved  must  be  laid  away  in  the  bosom  of 
the  universal  mother.  The  dear  clay  must 
be  prepared,  shrouded,  encoffined  and  en- 
hearsed.  Should  profit  be  made  on  this  mis- 
ery and  grief'.' 

Are  we  sincere,  are  we  fair,  when,  cry- 
ing out  for  help,  in  begging  for  services  we 
cannot  render  ourselves,  we  reproach  as 
wicked  those  who.  organized  on  a  business 
basis  for  that  purpose,  perform  that  serv- 
ice for  us  and  brand  the  system  as  one 
which  makes  profits  on   human   sorrow? 

While  men  cannot  live  by  bread  alone, 
they  cannot  live  at  all  without  it.  Wherein 
are  the  profits  of  the  insurance  company 
more  illegitimate  than  those  of  the  baker, 
the  miller  or  the  farmer.  Here  is  the  prime 
necessary  of  human  existence.  If  there  is 
any    single    ob'ect     made    by    man    that     is 


red,    it    is    bread.    And   yel    millions   of 

people  make  money  producing  il  and  lens 
of   millions  of   workers    pay    profit    t<>   them. 

.Now  we  come  to  the  feature  of  monopoly, 
the  plea  for  which  I  regard  with  less  re- 
spect than  that  which  constitutes  the  first 
reason  mentioned.  Why?  I'eeause  it  is  pal* 
pably    false. 

It  comes  to  this:  the  state  is  so  sure  it 
can  render  the  working  people  better  serv- 
Ice,  at  leu  COSl  in  the  line  of  compensation 
insurance  than  can  private  insurance  com- 
panies that  it  will  not  permit  the  latter  to 
compete    with    it. 

Does   that   sound   sane? 

If  you  knew  you  owned  the  patent  on 
the  best  mouse-trap  that  was  ever  put  to- 
gether, and  you  could  sell  it  for  a  smaller 
price  than  any  other  in  the  market,  would 
you    care   how   many   competitors   you    had? 

But  if  you  had  one  of  the  poorest  and 
one  of  the  most  expensive  to  make,   would 

you  not  like  it  if  some  power  so  manipu- 
lated conditions  as  to  run  the  others  out  of 
the  market? 

Perhaps  you  would  not,  because  you  are 
a  single  human  being  with  a  soul ;  but 
monopolists  have   no  souls  and    they  do. 

"As  a  man-to-man,  square  deal,  fair- 
play  proposition,"  asks  rpdson  S.  Lott, 
president  of  the  United  States  Casualty 
Company  of  New  York,  an  accepted  au- 
thority on  the  underwriting,  economic  and 
juristic  principles  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance,  "if  a  state  insurance  fund 
can,  on  its  merits,  get  and  hold  business 
in  competition  with  private  stock  and  mu- 
tual insurance,  why  is  a  lawmaker  justified 
in  giving  it  a  monopoly?  Why  restrict  the 
number  of  bidders  to  one?  If  the  state 
could  not  take  away  your  business  in  com- 
petition, would  you  think  the  lawmakers 
were  fair  if  they  took  away  your  business 
and  gave  it  to  the  state?" 

In  the  institution  I  have  described,  we 
have  the  first  real  experiment  of  govern- 
ment insurance  in  this  country,  the  State 
Fund  of  Ohio,  conducting  the  business  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance.  There 
are  several  others,  including  that  operated 
by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  but  they  are  not  com- 
pletely socialistic,  for  none  of  them  are 
both   compulsory   and  monopolistic. 

Will  the  desire  for  this  system  grow  and 
eventually  include  all  forms  of  insurance? 

I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  within 
the  last  twelve  months  the  idea  has  made 
some  progress.  Whether  this  drift  toward 
socialism  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  world 
struggle  and  will  cease  when  the  peoples 
settle  back  into  a  more  normal  state,  or 
whether  it  indicates  a  permanent  departure 
from  old  customs,  is  difficult  of  determina- 
tion. Insurance  is  not  the  only  interest  in- 
volved.   It   is,    however,    the   only    one    I    am 

caiiable   of   discussing   in   connection    with 

such  a  movement.  While  it  is  inr  ossib'e 
and  would  be  unseemly  to  dogmatize  00 
such  a  subject,  I  am  profoundly  imprest 
with  the  belief  that  a  system  of  nationwide 
compulsory  monopolistic  insurance  would 
lie  a   calamity. 

This    judgment     is    not    warped    bv    >elf- 
interest,   nor  do    I    think   there   is   an   iiwir 
mice  man  in  the  country   whose  opinion  on 
the  subject  could  be  affected,  for  the  simple 
reason    that    their   services    would    be   in    dc 

mand  even  if  the  Government  mono] 
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the  business.  All  the  people  who  under- 
stand insurance  are  working  in  it  and  their 
services  would  be  necessary  for  years  t.> 
come.  There  are  thousands  of  people  out- 
side it  who  think  they  know  more  about 
how  it  should  be  run  than  those  in  it ;  but 
they  are  all  in  politics.  In  time  these  tw<> 
groups  will  change  places — the  men  with 
knowledge  of  insurance  will  be  in  some 
other  lines  of  legitimate  business,  and  the 
politicians  will  be  running  the  insurance 
machine.  When  that  time  arrives,  it  will 
mark  the  end  of  efficient  insurance  service. 

In  fact,  insurance  does  not  respond  to 
governmental  management.  It  generally  de- 
cays. Great  Britain  has  a  life  insurance 
organization  under  the  management  of  its 
Post  Office  Department,  but  it  is  a  puny 
concern.  Italy  has  a  monopoly,  and  the 
Italian  people  are  among  the  poorest  in- 
sured of  Europeans. 

In  1912.  Wisconsin  established  a  state 
company,  called  a  fund  to  do  a  life  in- 
surance business.  It  commenced  accepting 
risks  in  1913  and  during  that  year  issued 
239  policies  for  $147,500;  in  1014  but  83 
new  policies  for  $82,800  of  insurance  were 
placed ;  the  figures  for  the  succeeding  two 
years  fell  lower  yet ;  in  1917  the  decline 
was  80  per  cent ;  in  1918  only  11  policies 
were  issued.  At  the  close  of  that  year  there 
were  461  policies  in  force  for  .$379.700 ;  the 
total  assets  were  $55,676  and  the  actual 
mortality  exceeded  the  expected  40  per 
cent.  Nearly  all  well  managed  old  line  pri- 
vate companies  save  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
on  their  expected  mortality. 

Recommending  the  reinsurance  of  the 
fund.  Governor  Phillip  said  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature  last  month  : 

.  .  .  The  state  is  liable  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  fund  and  if  the  reserve  is  impaired  the 
policies   are   not   worth    100   cents   on    the  dollar. 

The  state  should  not  continue  a  system  of 
life  insurance  that  does  not  jpjarantee  the  full 
value  of  the  policy — in  fact  if  this  type  of  in- 
surance is  permitted  to  continue  I  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  moral  obligation  on  the  state  to  , 
make  fcood  any  loss  that  the  policyholder  might 
sustain  for  'he  reason  that  the  policy  was  sold 
by  the  state  and  that  in  itself  should  be  a 
iruaranty  again.-t  any  loss  by  the  policyholder 
and   I  am   certain   it  was  accepted   in  that  spirit. 

This    fund    is    based    upon    the   theory   that   de- 
sirable life   insurance   risks   voluntarily  seek    in- 
surances.   That   theory    is   unsound — they   do    not  | 
do  so.   If  this  enterprise   i-s  to  prosper  and  grow, 
as  it  must  to  have  a  normal  experience,   it   must  , 
to   have  a   normal    experience,    it    must   have   an  ; 
organization    for   soliciting    business     If    the    ex-  | 

h  an  organization  in  incurred  the 
fund  can  off' r  no  Inducement  nol  offered  by  pri- 
vately managed  |jfr-  insurance  companies  and 
fraternal 

I    r  -1   that    you    repeal   the  statute   un- 

der   which    this    form    of    lif<-    insurance    is    being 

carriefi  sjad  'lire*-*  th«-  Insurance  commissioner 
to  reinsure  the  present  policyholders  in  a  relia- 
ble company. 

Hundred     of  million*,  of  new   Insurance 
been  issued  <>n  the  liven  of  Wlncoi 

companie       Ince    the 
iblished.  The     tate  com 
panv  bat  not  -old  one  thousand  policies  and 

/f  life  with  but 
161     poll  in    force    for    h    total    iun    of 

less  tl.;.  000 

If   if    bad    i  my   advantages   over 

companies,   certainly   the  eiti 
Mi  of  the   date   would   nave   recognized 

them    with    tficjr    [ijitr'ir 

In    Ohio    the    workm<  n'l     compen 
proposition    i     different     The    employer   is 
first    compelled    to    protect    hi      pmplo 
;i*.i  ipational  d  l  deatfa 

compelled  to  a  i  '1c  stats  fund 
as   I  ,n-r    been,,  f.   private   com  pa  i 

are    not    permitted    to    fran 
€OB>peri   :i'ioo    h  I    do    not    be   ila'e 

|SJ   '/;-'    •    tbC    belief    ft,  ■   ,e    result    of 

the  proscription  of  the  companies    nni 

ers   nr>  ■    ir,>,r<-    for    the    ";im< 

rvlci      tlijin    they 

eon  Id  §et  from  private  In  nrer      If  th  • 
■  true.  rJ        i     innol  und<  ritand  tb< 

i  omp<  iitcii 


New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

87  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Abstract  from  the  Seventy  -  fifth  Annual  Report 

For  the  Year  ending  December   31,    1918 


Total  Assets $89,166,637.66 

Increase,        $4,617,350.51 
Policy  Reserve  and  other  Liabilities,     $85,559,225.30 

Increase,        $6,429,944.89 

Surplus,  Massachusetts  Standard     .       .      $3,607,412.36 


Received  for  Premiums 


Total    Income 


$13,319,472.34 

Increase,  $978,965.78 

$17,625,243.10 

Increase,       $1,484,093.87 


Payments  to  Policyholders 


Death  Claims  Incurred 


Total  Insurance  in  Force 


.      .      $9,873,208.40 

Increase,       $2,062,546.56 

.     .      $5,869,454.76 

Increase,       $2,238,813.76 

.     .  $403,609,868.00 

Increase,     $28,115,210.00 
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FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM 

Srw  Send  flowers.       They  are  just  the  thing  to 


you 
Jlurltt. 


brighten  the  sick  room  and  cheer  the  sick. 


four  hn  ill  /Inrlnt ,  iiilllilti  it  /tttii  Imurn,  rim  ilitlitmr  frttith  /Illinium  In  ttnu  ftlu  tir  lutun  in 
r /,  -  Ilia  Unltiid  Status  and  Canada  throuuh  tin   I  lorlltl'  ivluaraph  Unlluuru  auruice. 
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Investment  Opportunities 
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j  IN  ,    Including    booklet    explaining 
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SLATTERY^g 

*"*     Investment  Securities 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York 


Faces  Made 
Young 

The  secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 
be  sent  to  any  woman  who  had  any 
kind  of  a  facial  disfigurement 
caused  by  age. Every  woman  w  ho 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  wrinkles,  crow'8 
feet,  fill  up  hollows,  give  round- 
ness to  scrawny  necks,  clear  up 
sallow  skins  and  restore  the  charm 
of  girlhood  beauty.     No  creams, 
massage,  masks,  plasters,  etrapa. 
vibrators  or  other  artificial  means. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write   for  this  Free    Book  which  tells 

just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complexion  smooth  and 

beautiful.    Write  today. 

Kathryn  Murray, Inc.    277  Garland  BIdg., Chicago, Illinois 
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Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 

r"ou  know  in  a  general  way  that  milk  is  good  for  you. 

it  you  kne  *  what  a  precious  lite-giving  fluid  it  really  is 

you  knew  the  almost  miraculous  results  it  produces  for 

those  who  drmk  it  intelligently,   you 

would  be   truly   amazed.     For  anemia, 

'indigestion,  constipation,   any  difficulties 

|  of  the  stomach,   liver,    kidneys,    heart  or 

bladder,  Brignt's  disease,  rheumatism  and 

many  other  ills  for  which  physicians  have 

reliable  remedy,    the  right  use  of 

milk  almost  inxtariably  overcomes  the 

y^^^&\       \    trouble.     For  instance,  feet  and  hands 

i^m^^\  \         ttiat  are  usually  coJd  and  clammy,  become 

wnrm  and  life-like  a  few  days  after  beginning 

this  marvelous  self-treatment.  Uernarr  Mac- 

BUtdsD,  the  famous  physical  eulturist  in  cot 

]a>i 'ration  with  Dr.  San  ford  Porter,  the  milk 

diet  specialist)  Las  written  a  book  otpt 
value  entitled  :   "  The  Milk  Diet    How 
To  Use  It." 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  will  bo  a  revelation  to  you.    S.n.1  as  a 
throe  months*  subscription  for.   PHYSICAL 

RE  MAGAZINE  at  the  regular  price 
of  olio  and  we  will  ma  .  nt  once, 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  MAGAZINE  should 
he  part  ol  y..ur  reading  every  month.  lis  in- 
spirational articles  on  Health.  Hygiene  and 

•Building  will  beof  preat  i  .I. 
in  many  ways..  To  more  broadly  circulate 
this  unique  matraiine,  we  wM  send  it  to  yon 
for  8  months  for  oOc  and  inclu.le  Mr.  Mae- 
fad.ien's  above  mentio'.ed  book  free.  Write 
TODAY. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

119  West  40th  St.,       Suite  1000A.       New  York  City 


JRff%  •'"■,I  Decorations — U.  S.  Service 

rl         I  A  i%,4%    and  Allies  in  Silk-     Bunting  ami 

S^l^lM  l^k    Cotton    for    in-i.le   or    outside. 

m     I  flfl  gH  ^k  Quick  service  via  insured  parcel 

W     MwWw^yr    Post'  price-list  mailed  the  MIN- 

~  ^b^r  UTK  vmir  request  arrives. 

4x5-ft.  "WELCOME  HOME"  Banner,  $3  00 

L.  FiNK  &  SONS,  Good  Flags,  7th,  ab.  Market.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Dealers — write  for  wholesale  prices 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


E  N  G  L  1  s  II:    LITER  \  i  URE    AND 
•  OMPOSITION 

liY  FREDERICK  BOUK  LAW,  I'll  D 

111    in    "K     1  Mi  i     1. 1  i  ■  .i .  i   .ii    N  i        .n    IVI.SANT 

iiiuii  school,  Ntn    iuiiK  iiii 

I.  Sunset.    By    John    Crowe    Ransom. 

1.    What   la   ilu-   physical   point    of   view  of  the 

two   people   mentioned    in    the    poem? 
j     Describe   it"-   view   at   which   they   look. 
3.    How  doea  the  feet   the  girl  1 

I       How    does    the   scene   ull'ect    tilt-    rii.ni  '.' 

5.    How  does  the  girl  In  the  poem  differ  from 

many    Other   girls  ? 

mi     what     is    meant    by    "her    strange 

eyes." 

7.  If  you  like  this  poem,  read  Wordsworth's 
"Lines  Composed  a  Pew  Mllea  Above  Tin- 
tern  Abbey."  In  what  ways  are  the  two 
poems  alike? 

II.  Dear    Barrie.    By    Montrose    J.    Moses. 

1.  Explain  every  one  of  the  following  expres- 
sions, and  show  how  every  one  is  illustrated 
in  some  English  text  that  you  have  read  in 
school:     (a)     A    fresh    liveliness    of    humor; 

(b)  A    quaint   unexpectedness    of    situation  ; 

(c)  A   gentle    correction    of   the   ills   of   life; 

(d)  An  irony  which  tickles  the  fancy;  (e) 
Quaint  inventiveness;  (f)  A  moment  of 
supreme  dramatic  emotion  ;  (g)  Theatrical 
instinct. 

2.  If  you  have  not  read  any  of  the  following 
books,  read  at  least  one,  and  tell  the  class, 
with  reasons,  whether  or  not  you  found  the 
book  interesting:  "Sentimental  Tommy," 
"The  Little  Minister,"  "A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  "Auld  Licht  Idylls,"  "Margaret 
Ogilvy." 

3.  What  bonds  of  interest  united  Mr.  Barrie 
and    Robert   Louis   Stevenson  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "The  eternal  fairy  fancy 
of    'A    Midsummer    Night's    Dream'"? 

5.  Tell  the  class  about  any  of  the  following 
plays  that  you  may  have  seen  or  read :  "The 
Little  Minister,"  "Quality  Street,"  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows,"  "The  Legend  of 
Leonora,"  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  "Dear 
Brutus." 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  that  make  a 
good  play  ? 

7.  How  do  modern  plays  differ  from  Shake- 
speare's   plays  ? 

8.  What  characteristics  have  made  Maude  Ad- 
ams a  noted  actress  ? 

III.  Ye  Old-Time  Farm  House.  By  E.  P. 
Powell. 

1.  For  what  purpose  did  Washington  Irving 
write?  For  what  purpose  does  Mr.  Powell 
write  ? 

2.  How  does  an  essay  differ  from  most  other 
types  of  writing? 

3.  What  characteristics  make  an  essay  excel- 
lent? 

4.  In  what  ways  is  an  essay  much  like  a 
lyric   poem  ? 

5.  What   is   the   spirit  of  the   article? 

6.  How  does  the  author  make  his  work  per- 
sonal? How  does  he  avoid  making  his  work 
offensively    personal  ? 

7.  Point   out  examples  of  mild  satire. 

8.  Point  out  and  explain  at  least  two  epi- 
grammatic sentences. 

9.  Prove  that  the  essay  is  discursive.  Explain 
how  the  discursive  nature  of  the  essay  adds 
to  its  charm. 

10.  Prove  that  the  essay  emphasizes  the  love  of 
the  beautiful. 

11.  Is  the  writer  more  to  be  praised  for  his  ob- 
servation of  nature,  or  for  his  love  of 
nature  ? 

12.  How  does  the  writer  produce  the  atmos- 
phere  of   old-time   country    life? 

13.  What   is   the  moral   effect   of  the   essay? 

14.  Point   out   examples   of   quiet   humor. 

15.  Point    out   some   unusually   pleasing   similes. 

16.  Characterize  the  writer's   father. 

17.  What  makes  the  description  of  the  writer's 
mother   piquant   and   charming? 

18.  How  much  of  the  pleasure  given  by  the 
article  is  due  to  its  content,  and  how  much 
is  due  to  its  style? 

IV.  Half  a  Million  Scouts.  By  Armstrong 
Perry. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  recruiting  for  the 
Boy  Scouts.  Plan  an  effective  speech  as  an 
inducement  for  prospective  members. 

V.  The   Story  of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  clear  account  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished  at   the   Peace   Conference. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  Four  Minute  Speak- 
er in  a  moving  picture  theater.  Give  a  talk 
explaining  the  present  condition  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  relations  of  Germany  with 
the    surrounding    nations. 

3.  Write  a  shovt  composition  on  "Today's  Bol- 
sheviki   in   Russia  and    Elsewhere," 


HISTORY,       CIVICS       AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR   M.   WOLFSON,    I'll  D. 

ruiNt  n   »i     oi      iim      man    si' ii.    OF    OOMMBBGB, 

NEW     YOHK    CITY 

I.  The   League  of  Nations — "Organizing  the 

League  of  Nations,"  "When  Dreams 
Come  True,"  "Planning  the  League  of 
Nations,"  "For  League  Army  In 
France." 

1.  Compare  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
League    Of    Nations    a.s    it     is    being    gradually 

evolved  with  tho.se  which  governed  the  Holy 

Alliance   of    a   century 

2.  Discuss  the  live  propa  Itiom  which  Mr.  Holt 
regards     M     settled.     Which     of     the     flve,     iii 

your  judgment,  is  the  most  Important? 

3.  why  doeg  Mr.  Holt  insist  on  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  "it  League  oi  Govern- 
ments" and   "a   League  of   Peoples"? 

4.  "There  is  deep  rooted  in  the  American 
heart,"  says  Mr.  Bush,  "a  love  of  peace.'' 
etc.    How   deep   do   tho  .     rod      go? 

5.  Why  does  Mr.  Bush  regard  President  Wil- 
son as  the  greatest  single  force  it.  Europe 
today?  How  do  you  account  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.   Wilson  in  this  country  ? 

II.  Two  New  Republics — "President  of 
Germany,"  "The  Assembly  at  Weimar." 
"The  Polish  Elections,"  "Poles  and 
Germans." 

1.  What  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
new  German  constitution  ?  Is  this  new  con- 
stitution anything  like  that  which  controls 
the    government    of    Bolshevik    Russia? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  new  Polish  Re- 
public to  the  other  European  governments  ? 
What  form  will  the  new  Polish  constitution 
probably   take? 

3.  Why  is  Poland  quarreling  with  Germany 
over  Posen  and  with  the  Czecho-SIovaks 
over  the  Galician  and  Hungarian  frontiers  ? 

III.  Russia — "Dealing  with  Bolsheviki," 
"Discord  at  Paris,"  "Fighting  in 
Russia." 

1.  What  concessions  are  the  Bolsheviki  willing 
to  make  to  the  Allied  Nations ;  what  con- 
cessions  do  they   demand  ? 

2.  Show  that  the  "discord  at  Paris"  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Russian  affairs. 

3.  What  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops  from 
Russia?  of  the  acceptance  of  Japanese  aid 
by  the  Omsk  Government  ? 

IV.  Labor  and  Reconstruction — "What  Is 
Unskilled  Labor?"  "International  La- 
bor Laws,"  "The  British  Strikes,"  "The 
Strikes   Go   West." 

1.  Indicate  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  differ- 
ence between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Is 
farm  labor  unskilled?  Are  elevator  opera- 
tors unskilled  labor? 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  the  following:  "...  I 
cannot  think  of  any  work  .  .  .  which  I 
would    unhesitatingly     class     as    unskilled"? 

3.  What  factors  have  resulted  in  the  collapse 
of  the  British  strikes?  The  strikes  in  Seat- 
tle and  other  similar  labor  movements  in 
this   country? 

4.  What  relation  is  there  between  the  national 
labor  movements  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
country  and  the  demands  submitted  to  the 
Peace  Congress  by  the  Commission  on  In- 
ternational   Labor   Legislation? 

V.  Reconstruction — "The  Reconstruction  of 
Chaos." 

1.  ".  .  .  now  that  the  war  is  over  ...  no 
reconstruction  worth  mentioning  is  under 
way  anywhere,"  etc.  How  do  you  account 
for  this? 

2.  ".  .  .  the  National  Government  has  been 
much  too  precipitate  in  demobilizing  its  own 
departmental  and  clerical  staffs."  Give  some 
of   the   facts    that   justify    this    statement. 

3.  Have  you  any  facts  which  confirm  or  con- 
trovert the  assertion  that  there  has  been  a 
"disgraceful  failure  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment"? 

4.  "Yet  more  serious  has  been  and  will  be 
the  failure  to  handle  the  demobilisation  prob- 
lem as  it  affects  industry  and  social  order." 
What  evidence  of  this  failure  cm  jrou  pro- 
duce? 

VI.  Expansion  of  the  United  States — 
"Lower  California." 

1.  Indicate  on  a  map  our  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory   from    Mexico    during    the    past    seven   ) 

five  or   eighty   years.    Under    what    elrcum 

stances    was    each    parcel    of    land    acquired? 

2.  Whv  was  Lower  California  not   Included  In 

the   cession    of    1848? 

3.  What  are  the  arguments  In  favor  of  the 
acquisition  of  Lower  California  at  she  prog* 

ent  time?   Argument.-,    agaiual    it? 
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POETS      OF      TODAY 

Two  young  American  poets  have 
come  into  sudden  prominence  by  their 
interpretation  of  the  Ghetto  and  East 
Side  New  York,  to  which  they  both 
bring  a  keenly  realistic  point  of  view 
fired  by  imaginative  insight.  Alter 
Brody  paints  in  poignant  detail  the 
reactions  of  the  Russian  Jewish  im- 
migrants to  tenement  America;  Lola 
Ridge  sees  the  same  subject  in  the  per- 
spective of  its  influence  on  the  future. 
The  foreword  of  her  volume.  The 
Ghetto  and  Other  Poems,  published  by 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  presents  succinctly  her 
insistence  on  hard  realism. 

TO   THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

Will  you  feast  with  me.  American  People? 
But  what  have  I  that  shall  seem  good  to 
you ! 

On   my  board  are  bitter  apples 
And   honey  server]  on  thorns. 
And   in    my   flagons   fluid   iron, 
Hot  from  the  crucibles. 
How  should  such  fare  entice  you  ! 

"The  Ghetto,"  by  far  her  best  poem, 
is  too  long  to  quote  and  too  cumula- 
tive in  its  effect  to  be  presented  by  a 
sample.  "Bowery  Afternoon,"  however, 
has  something  of  the  same  atmosphere. 

HOWERY  AFTERNOON" 

Drab  discoloration 

Of  fares,   facades,   pawn-shops. 

Second-hand  clothing. 

Smoky   and   fly-blown    glass   of  lunch-room-, 
Odors  of  rancid  life 

Deadly  uniformity 
Of  eye«  and   windows 
Alik<-  devoid  of  light     .    .    . 
Hole*  ••herein  life  scratches — 
Mangy  life 

n  tc  u>  the  gutter's  end     .    .    . 

•  room-   and   mirrii<-  pillars 
I         nting  not   their  gaudy  restib 
and  posturing  tbigbi 

■VI  ted 

Droning  like  ;,  bloated  fly. 

B  it   M        B  dge   can    paini    In   more 

than  one  medium.  Witness  "The  Fog;": 

THI  I  00 

of    lam  I  '-'I    and    c|i,iided    'I'll 

Snaring,  iDuding,  concealing, 
Mag  onjuring 

coi 

inder  the  K'  h 

K    a     d>COy    of    blue    .,'.' 

•  i 
/    no    Impediment    of   it  ftd 

'■   fog. 

ntro- 

the  poomi  of  Alter  lirody, 
collected  under  the  title  of  77-c  Family 
Album  bed    by    12.    W     II 
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love  and  hate,  brutality  and  tenderness, 
cynicism  and  faith,  of  a  great  scorn 
and  a  greater  suffering."  It  is  difficult 
to  choose  quotations  from  Mr.  Brody's 
book.  Readers  of  The  Independent  are, 
however,  familiar  with  several  of  the 
poems  which  were  first  published  in 
this  magazine.  We  republish  here  two 
of  the  others. 

GHETTO  TWILIGHT 

An  infinite  weariness  comes  into  the  faces 
of  the  old  tenements, 

As  they  stand  massed  together  on  the  block. 

Tall  and  thoughtfully  silent, 

In  the  enveloping  twilight. 

Pensively, 

They  eye  each  other  across  the  street. 

Thru  their  dim  windows — 

With  a  sad  recognizing  stare, 

Watching  the  red  glow  fading  in  the  dis- 
tance, 

At  the  end  of  the  street, 

Behind  the  black  church  spires  ; 

Watching  the  vague  sky  lowering  overhead, 

Purple  with  clouds  of  colored  smoke 

From  the  extinguished  sunset ; 

Watching  the  tired  faces  coming  home 
from  work. 

Like  dry-breasted  hags 

Welcoming  their  children  to  their  withered 
arms. 

TIMES  SQUARE 

An   August  day, 

The  eddying  roar  of  the  Square — 

Crowds,  stores,  theaters,  tall  buildings 

Assaulting  the  senses  together — 

And   suddenly, 

The  taste  of  an  anple  between  my  teeth 

Suffuses  my  mouth     .     .     . 

Where   did    it    rcmie    from? — 

Strong  and   sharp   and   deliciously   sour. 

The  taste  in  mv   mouth — 

Where'/ 

I    cross    the    street 

And   suddenly. 

Crowds,    stores,    theaters,    tall    buildings. 

The   blare   and    the   glare  of   the   dav 

Fade.     .     .     . 

October    blows   thru    the    market-place 

In   a    town   of   faraway    Russia — 

The  booths  are   laden   with   fruit.      .     .      . 

A  little  boy, 

Snub  inised,  freckle  faced,  plump, 
i  i  p  i  in  .'i  newly  washed  lacket, 
Stolidly  strolls  by  the  booths 

Clutching    B    coin    in    his    lingers 
I    know    him, 

That    freckled  faced   boy  ; 
I   i  now  him, 

Proudlj  be  passes  the  stores  of  the  Row, 
I       i  inn  them  all — 
i  /it  i  I  he  reaches  at  i : ■  ^ t 
The  booth  of  the  \\  Idow  Rebecca  : 
"What  do  you   want     little  darling?" 
'Here,  i    a  penny  ; 

I    want    Ibis   apple." 

Takt    It." 
The    tense    little    fingers    unclose    to    sur- 
render the  pennj 
And  clo  le  on  b  big  i  ed  s  pple, 
And  suddenly, 
The  taste  of  an  apple  between  mj  teeth, 

Strong   and    iharp   and   deli.  i. hi    lv      OUr, 
lifted  my  mouth. 

Tin-  i.,., i  of  an  aut iblle, 

i         'Mi      brill, 

.1  ii     me  back  to  i be  Square, 
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CARTOON  COMMENT 

THE  MAGNA   CHARTA  OF  WOULD  FREEDOM 


LEAGUE    or 
.  NATIONS 


r?ui-E-S. 


1   SEVERANCE    OP 
l- DIPLOMATIC  HtLfiTION'i 
££r  THE  LEAGUE.  . 


2.  ECONOMIC  BLOCKADE 
BY  TO    LEAGUE 

3.  use  op  fotice 


OUT  OF  A  JOB 

The  covenant  of  the  Limine  of 
Nations  puts  Mars  permanently 
beyond  the  pule  of  civilization,  ac- 
cording to  this  cartoon  by  Rollin 
Kirov   '"    the  New   York   -World" 

THE  GOOD  SHIP  MAKES 
PORT 
Bucking  the  stormy  waves  of  sel- 
fish interests,  reaction  and  national 
propaganda  the  Peace  Conference 
holds  its  true  course.  Cartoon  by 
Stinson     in     the     Dayton     "News" 


-AND  A  GOOD,  STOUT  CLUP. 

TO   MAKE   HIM 

REMEMBER 

Swearing  off  on  war  is  easy  enough 
now,  but  Stinson's  cartoon  in  the 
Dayton  "Daily  News"  suggests  that 
the  world  needs  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  a  stern  reminder  against 
similar   indiscretions   in   the  future 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
PEACE 

Nelson  Harding  puts  the  monu- 
mental task  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  graphic  terms  of  actual 
structural  progress  in  the  cartoon 
at  the  left,  ivhich  is  republished 
from   the  Brooklyn   "Daily   Eagle" 


ANYBODY 

WANT  TO 

START 

SOMETHING? 

The  cartoon  at 
the  right  presents 
another  aspect  of 
the  League  of 
Nations — an  in- 
ternational police 
force  thoroly 
cquipt  to  main- 
tain justice.  John 
Bull  anil  Uncle 
Sam  are  the  out- 
standing figures  in 
the  center  of  the 
line.  Cartoon  by 
Knott  in  t  h  c 
Dallas         "  \  i  irs" 


WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORPORATED 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  ARCHANGEL 


IN  our  issue  of  February  8  we  tried  to  find  out  from  the 
conflicting  reports  "what  happened  at  Omsk."  But  the 
Archangel  region  is  like  Siberia  now  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness equally  hard  to  penetrate.  From  the  official  despatches 
we  learn  that  the  Allied  and  American  forces  which  had 
advanced  up  the  Vaga  River  to  the  border  of  the  province 
of  Vologda,  some  eighty-five  miles  south  of  Shenkursk,  have 
been  forced  to  withdraw  behind  Kadish,  a  retreat  of  about 
175  miles,  thru  the  forest  and  snow  by  the  light  of  the 
Aurora  borealis  with  the  mercury  30  degrees  below  zero. 
The  evacuation  of  the  village  of  Shenkursk  was  so  hasty 
that  our  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  it 
was  feared  for  a  time  that  our  forces  might  be  cut  off,  for 
the  Reds  attacked  on  both  wings  as  well  as  the  center, 
along  the  Pinega  River  on  the  east  and  the  Onega  River 
on  the  west,  as  well  as  along  the  Vaga  in  the  center.  But 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  front,  Kadish  was  retaken 
and  the  flanks  are  now  said  to  be  secure.  The  threat  of 
the  Bolsheviki  to  "drive  the  Allies  into  the  White  Sea  by 
March"  has  been  foiled.  The  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  men 
by  fighting  Indian  fashion  in  the  swamps  and  woods  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  their  more  numerous  foes. 

The  cause  of  this  setback  was  the  underestimation  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  incapable 
of  organizing  an  effective  force,  that  they  were  short  on 
equipment,  that  they  could  not  maintain  discipline  and  that 
they  had  no  competent  officers  now  that  the  Germans  were 
withdrawn.  Thi.s  assumption  has  unhappily  proved  falla- 
cious. Lord  Denbigh  says  on  good  authority  that  "the  Bol- 
shevisms have  a  well  organized  army  of  about  half  a  mil- 
lion, which  is  well  paid  and  well  fed."  On  the  other  hand 
N'oulens,  the  French  Ambassador  to  Russia,  says  that  they 
hav<- only 90,000  trained  troop-.  Savinkoff, the anti  Bolshevik 
repi  at    Paris,   says  that  the   Red   army   numbers 

at  least  300,000,  well  paid,  amply  and  excellently  fed  and 
under  iron  discipline. 

The  fo  men  are  ftj  the  Sixth  Army  of  the 

-,  comprizing   23,000  men   with    L01    ma- 

chir  <;<;  field  gun    and  9  six-inch  It  is  under 

ommand  of  General  '•  former  leader  of  the  Lei 

chief  of    ta-ff  i     General   Pai   ki,  former 

uder  of  the  '1  srelfth  Russian  Aim-.   Corp     They  are 

.  explo  ive  and  gai  shells  and  in  their  recenl 

offer  ive  a  fired  a  thou  and  shells  a 

.    for   a 

nain   point  of  attack,  ia  an   unfortified 
n  of  about  1600  and    wa    defended  by  two  compa 
and  a  detachment  of   Briti  h,  with   th< 

vly  organized    Ru       n   volun 
i.  in  the  Archangel  re 
119  'i  he  Bi  out  (.ooo,  the  French 

1600,  -w. -I  1000  of  oih<-r  nation  h   ai 


Serbs  and  Italians,  besides  1200  Russians  under  French 
officers.  Our  casualties  up  to  January  31  numbered  180  dead 
and  229  wounded.  These  are  the  main  points  about  the 
military  situation  coming  thru  headquarters.  Apart  from 
this  we  have  little  information.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  coming  out  of  Archangel  gives  this  dismal 
view  of  it: 

The  North  Russia  allied  expedition  has  developed  iuto  a  pitiful 
failure.  It  has  failed  to  inspire  confidence  and  loyalty  and  give 
real  assistance  to  Russia.  It  has  become  a  cesspool  of  jealousy, 
hatreds,  mistakes,  and  shattered  illusions.  The  different  allies  dis- 
trust  one  another  and  the  Russians  distrust  the  entire  expedition. 

The  American  troops  were  put  under  an  absolute  imperialistic 
command,  beinj;  handled  in  a  way  that  was  against  every  tradi- 
tion of  the  army  and  country.  They  were  put  to  doing  a  king's 
business  and  to  do  whatever  task  was  assigned  to  them  by  the 
British. 

Here  in  the  north,  in  a  district  that  never  was  violently  Bol- 
shevist, where  the  Allies  had  many  friends  at  the  start,  and 
where,  since  the  first  days  there  have  been  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  confidence  and  gain  respect,  here  with  everything 
their  own   way.   the   Allies   have   failed   utterly. 

Today,  in  Archangel,  Murmansk,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
district,  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction  against  the  way  the 
expedition  has  interfered  in  local  Russian  affairs.  Every  phase  of 
life  within  the  district  is  controlled  by  the  Allies  and  dominated 
by  them. 

The  Russians  frankly  resent  this.  They  will  tell  you  Openly 
thai  they,  and  not  the  outsiders,  should  determine  the  exact  form 
of  government  and  pick  the  leaders  Today  if  a  Russian  fails  to 
Icllow  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  allied  leaders  he  is  classed 
:i-  ;i  Bolshevik,  with  the  possibilities  of  .jail  to  keep  him  silent. 
Only    BUCh    men   as   conform    with    the    foreigners'    ideas    last    in    the 

local   government. 

Tie-    tort  ign   military   are  actually   and   undeniably    interfering 

in  local  affairs.  They  are  dominating  every  department,  forcing 
their   nun    ideas   and    judgments   against    the    wishes   of    the    North 

Russian  Provisional  <ioveiinn.Mii.  Martial  law  has  l a  estab- 
lished, placing  the  foreign  military  above  the  local  authorities. 
All  1 1, i-~  reflected  against  the  avowed  motives  of  the  Allies. 

All  the  lime  the  Americans  fell  thej  were  doing  a  job  for 
certain  nations,  helping  to  colled  their  debts  and  reestablish 
i  heir  commercial  supremacj . 

Tic-  avowed  reason  for  original  entrance  at  Murmansk 
tin  threal  of  the  white  Finns,  under  German  leadership,  to 
inn,  tin  [ce  free  port  of  Murmansk  ami  Petchenga,  on  the 
Murman  coast,  into  German  submarine  bases.  This  was  outlived 
n  the  expedition  started  to  Archangel  under  the  slogan  of 
guarding  the  ureal  war  supplies  about  tn  fall  Into  the  German 
hand-.  Reaching  Archangel,  the  foreign    oldlers  found  no  supplies. 

Whether  thi.s  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation  or 
not    if    ||    plain    from    official    sources    that    the    Allied    policy 

of  military  intervention  ha;:  had   the  opposite  effeel    from 
vh.it   was  Intended,  it   haa  strengthened  the  Bolsheviki  in 
tead  of  weakening   them,  for  it  has  rallied   to  theli 
many  of  the  more  moderate   revolutionists  and   even  con 

They  are  now  getting  bourgi perts  to  man- 

their  factorie  ind  the  Czar's  officers  to  command  their 
armie  The  penetration  of  foreign  armii  Into  Russia  ind 
the  in  1 1 pat  Ion  of  counter  revolutionary  mo  remen1  i  gave  to 
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im>:  butting  otf  od   food   hM   increased   the 

tich  Bol  a  ■  mere  milil  i 

»oint  the  Archangel  expedition  ia  unfortunate    It  has 
not  ur  i  won  ii,  friends  among  the  R 

i  amenl  up  i>y  the  Allied  autho 

a  in  th  no  cohesion  or  stability 

an, I  the  i  boh  uniiouiu-fd,  the  complete  with- 

drawal of  kl  will   leave   the   inhabitants 

Off   than  c 

in  ihortt  intervention  hej  taken  just  the  form  thai  Pi 

dent    Wilson    opposed    and    has    had    just    the    effect    that    he 

ai  recall  Ins  words  when  he  reluctantly  a 
•ited  to  add  .1  contingent  of  American  troops  to  those  the 
Allien  were  determined  to  send  to  the  Arctic  mast: 

in  f  the  i  tovernment  of  the  I  United  Btate 

judgment  arrived  at  after  repeated  end  rerj   searching  conaidi 

>na  "i  the  whole  lituation  military  intervention  in  Rossis 
would  be  mora  Ukelj  t"  add  t,.  the  preeeat  aad  confusion  there 
than  t.i  cure  it,  ami  would  Injure  Russia  rather  than  help  her 

.  .  .  Whether  from  Vladivostok  or  from 
Murmansk  and  Archangel,  the  onlj  present  object  for  which 
American  troops  will  be  employed  will  be  to  guard  military  atorea 
which  maj    aubseQueatly   be   needed   by    Russian   forcea  and   to 

lender    BUCh    aid    as    may    be    acceptable    to    the    "Uus-dans    in    the 
organization  of  their  own  self  defense. 

In  taking  this  action  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wishea  to  announce  to  the  people  of  Russia  in  the  most  public 
and  solemn  manner  that  it  contemplates  00  interference  with  the 
political  sovereignty  of  Russia)  DO  intervention  in  her  internal 
affairs — not  even  in  the  local  affaire  of  the  limited  areas  which 
her  military  force  may  be  obliged  to  occupy — and  no  impairment 
of  her  territorial  integrity  either  now  or  hereafter,  but  what  we 
are  about  to  do  has  ;h  its  single  and  only  object  the  rendering 
of  such  aids  as  ahall  be  acceptable  to  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves in  their  endeavors  to  regain  control  of  their  own  affairs, 
their  own  territory   and  their  own  destiny. 

What  President  Wilson  wanted  to  do  then  is  what  should 
be  done  now,  namely,  to  send  aid  and  not  armies  to  Rus- 
sia, to  invade  the  country  with  engineers  and  school- 
teachers instead  of  generals,  to  use  reapers  instead  of  ma- 
chine guns  and  seed  corn  instead  of  shrapnel.  There  was 
no  objection  raised  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  guarding 
the  supplies  at  the  ports  against  the  Germans.  In  fact  the 
occupation  of  the  Murmansk  coast  was  made  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  local  Soviet  and  with  the  express  approval  of 
Trotzky,  the  Minister  of  War.  According  to  the  agreement 
between  the  Murmansk  Regional  Council  (Soviet)  and  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
France  signed  on  July  7,  the  object  of  the  occupation  is: 
"The  defense  of  the  Murman  region  against  the  Powers  of 
the  German  coalition."  Let  us  quote  further,  since  this 
document  constitutes  the  legal  ground  of  our  action  and 
since  it  is  not  well  known  to  Americans,  if  indeed  it  has 
been  published  here  at  all: 

The  Presidium  of  the  Murman  Regional  Council  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  the  Governments  of  (ireat  Britain,  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  France  declare  that  the  only  object 
of  this  agreement  is  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the  Murman  Region 
for  a  Great  United  Russia. 

The  whole  authority  in  the  interna!  administration  of  the  region 
belongs  without  qualification  to  the  Murman  Regional  Council. 
The  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  France  and  their  agents  will  not  interfere  in  the 
home  affairs  of  the  region. 

The  London  Times,  from  which  we  quote,  has  recently 
published  a  controversy  between  the  British  Admiral  Kemp, 
who  brought  the  troops  to  Archangel,  and  the  British  Con- 
sul General  Young,  who  negotiated  the  agreement  with  the 
Soviet.  Mr.  Young  asks  of  the  admiral: 

Does  he  not  remember  the.  to  me,  memorable  afternoon  of  July 
6,  when  some  time  between  4  and  6  p.  m.  in  the  Presidium  Cham- 
ber of  the  Archangel  Soviet,  he  informed  them  in  my  presence 
that  "speaking  for  himself  and  he  was  sure  he  could  sa.\  the 
same  for  General  Poole,  he  could  assure  them  that  the  Allied 
action  in  the  White  Sea  was  not  aimed  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment"? 

Admiral  Kemp  does  not  deny  this,  but  states  that  it  was 

not  until  ten  days  afterward  that  he  l'eceived  a  cipher  des- 


rora  tin-  Versailles  War  Council  ordering  him  to  oc 
cupj    Archangel    [1  >rding  to  British  officials,  only 

ecupation  of  Archangel  that  the  position  of  the 
Britisl  even  in  Moscow,  the  seat  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern 
Bent,  was  mads  uncomfortable  and  it  was  a  month  latei 
when  the  determination  of  the  Allies  to  penetrate  into  the 
Interior  became  manifest  that  the  imprisonmenl  and  mur- 
dei  oJ  British  tubjecta  i>y  the  Bolsheviki  took  place. 
Admiral   Kemp   makes  his  opinion  plain: 

Interest   and  honor  alike  forbid  any  withdrawal  of  Allied   fl 
Iron,    Ruasia,    which    would  SUbjed    those    who    have   been    loyal    to 
the  Allied  cause  tO  savage  reprisals    Nor  will  any  guarantees  short 

of  tbe  forcible  smash-up  of  Bolshevism   In   Russia  suffice.  This 

Involve!    the    occupation    "I     KrOUStadt,     PetrOgrad     and    Moscow. 
together    With    tbe    surrender    to    the    Allies    of    Lenine,    Trotzky, 

Tchitcherin  and  the  principal  commisssrlea  reapon  tble  for  the 

OTgJ     of    outrage    and    massacre    in     Russia.       .      .       .      The    only 
relationship   which   can   SXisI    between    then    ami    the    British   (lov 
ernmenl   la  that  of  criminal  and  judge. 

A  good  many  Americans  will  sympathize  with  this  point 
of  view,  but  the  plan,  even  tho  desirable,  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  be  carried  out.  At  the  very  time  Admiral  Kemp 
writing  this  the  British  Government  was  proposing  to 
the  French  and  American  Governments  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Government.  To  secure  the  safety  of 
the  troops  at  Murmansk,  Archangel  and  south  of  there,  the 
British  Government  has  called  for  2400  more  troops  and 
the  President  has  consented  to  send  two  companies  of  rail- 
road troops,  about  720  men,  to  Murmansk,  but  one  purpose 
of  these  reinforcements  is  declared  to  be  "to  facilitate  the 
prompt  withdrawal  of  American  and  Allied  troops  in  North 
Russia  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  spring  will  permit." 

The  original  occupation  of  the  Murmansk  coast  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary  as  a  war  measure,  for  the  Germans 
threatened  to  seize  the  Arctic  ports  and  so  to  cut  off  the 
only  channel  of  communication  with  Russia  in  Europe.  But 
when  the  Allied  and  American  troops  penetrated  seven 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior  the  Soviet  Government  in- 
terpreted it,  not  unnaturally,  as  a  hostile  move  and  re- 
sorted, quite  unjustifiably,  to  reprisals  on  foreign  residents. 
We  cannot  get  our  troops  out  for  several  months  yet  and 
perhaps  by  that  time  the  Allies  may  be  willing  to  give 
President  Wilson's  original  plan  a  trial. 


BRAZILIAN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

THE  promptness  and  heartiness  with  which  Brazil  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  United  States  in  entering 
the  war  showed  how  close  akin  the  great  republic  of 
the  South  had  grown  to  that  of  the  North.  But  to  cement 
the  friendship  thus  started  mutual  acquaintance  is  essential 
and  this  can  be  most  effectively  promoted  by  giving  youn.tr* 
people,  of  the  impressionable  age,  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  live  in  the  other  country.  The  first  step,  and  a  big  one, 
has  been  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, which  has  picked  out  one  hundred  young  men  and 
sent  them  to  the  United  States  to  complete  their  education 
with  an  allowance  of  $1000  a  year  for  expenses.  Thirty-six 
of  them  have  already  arrived,  mostly  graduates  of  the 
Brazilian  universities  and  technical  schools.  They  have 
been  scattered  among  various  colleges  and  institutions  in 
this  country,  many  of  them  going  to  the  southern  states  for 
special  work  in  sugar  and  cotton.  Some  American  educa- 
tors have  been  asked  to  aid  Brazil  in  the  reconstruction  l 
her  school  system  and  the  preparation  of  better  text-books 
in  the  effort  now  being  made  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
to  lift  the  heavy  load  of  illiteracy  under  which  that  country 
suffers. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  United   States   had   a   similar  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  a  southern  neighbor  when   Pro- 
dent  Sarmiento  of  Argentina  invited  Horace   Mann   to  plan 
a    public    school    system    for    that     republic    as    hi-    had    for 
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Massachusetts.  That  act  is  remembered  with  gratitude  in 
Argentina,  tho  it  may  be  forgotten  here.  There  is  an  amus- 
ing story  heard  occasionally  on  a  college  campus  that  a 
delegation  of  distinguished  scholars  from  Argentina  on 
coming  to  this  country  wished  to  show  their  respects  to  the 
great  American  educator  by  a  visit  to  his  tomb,  but  on  go- 
ing to  Providence  and  inquiring  of  the  authorities  of  Brown 
University  where  this  most  distinguished  graduate  and 
officer  of  that  institution  was  buried  nobody  seemed  to 
know!  It  was  as  if  General  Pershing  were  unable  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  French  Government  the  way  to  the  tomb  of 
Lafayette. 

The  education  of  young  Brazilians  in  this  country  for 
several  generations  will  have  as  great  an  influence  on  inter- 
national relations  as  the  training  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
students  in  our  schools.  And  perhaps  in  the  course  of  time 
our  exporters  will  stop  sending  to  Brazil  circulars  in  Span- 
ish and  checks  on  Buenos  Aires. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  PROPHECY 

THE  past  four  years  have  been  hard  times  for  the 
prophets'  profession.  It  took  a  nimble  mind  to  keep 
up  with  the  march  of  events  and  few  were  agile 
enough  to  get  ahead  of  them.  On  account  of  the  shortage 
of  paper  and  pressmen  it  has  often  happened  that  a  per- 
fectly good  prognostication  has  been  held  up  until  it  was 
spoiled,  or  what  was  worse,  came  out  on  the  day  when  it 
was  discredited.  For  instance,  after  reading  in  the  daily 
papers  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  by  the 
revolution  we  received  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March, 
1917,  in  which  Robert  Macleray,  on  the  basis  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  "The  Political  Situation  in 
Russia,"  endeavored  to  correct  some  current  misapprehen- 
sions: 

What  we  most  bear  in  mind  i*  that  the  Progressive  movement 
in  Russia  i.s  national  in  spirit,  constitutional  in  tone  and  unmis- 
takably loyal  to  the  Czar.  .  .  .  The  Progressive  or  Liberal 
element,  by  far  the  biggest  factor  in  Russian  politics,  sharply 
ciatea  itself  from  all  thought  of  a  revolution.  .  .  .  No 
doubt  there  are  some  revolutionists  in  Russia  and  these  are  mainly 
Socialists  of  rariotu  it  has  to  be  observed,  however,  thai 

tne  majority  of  the  Russian  Socialists  are  fervent  upholders  of 
the  war,  the  ohi  Nihilist  spirit,  at  one  time  so  active,  would 
appear  to  have  vanished. 

Yet  it  was  these  Progressives  who  started  the  revolution 
and  deposed  the  dynasty  and  the  Socialists  who  followed 
them  withdrew  from  the  war  and  are  displaying  something 
very  like  the  old  Nihilist  spirit. 

Bat  if  we  had  reason  for  skepticism  the  next  number  of 
The  Nineteenth.  Century  reassured   us,  for  J.    Y.   Simpson, 
who  was  "privileged  personally  to  know  half  the  memL 
of  the   Provisional   Government,  wro: 

rrkmen  of  the  towni  are  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  great  peasant  population  of  the  country  in  who.se  heart 
there  j-<  :i  deep  and  instinctive  love  and  reverence  for  the  "Little 
<-r."     .  The  revolution   i     the  hardest   blow  that   Qer 

•I  in  th<  Hitherto  Russia  ha    been 

fighting  with  one  -.,, rr,  hound;  now  she  can  really  prosecute  the 
•rboleheart* 

B  it  somehow  mt   population    eemed   to 

it  the  Czar  and  stomach  for  fighting 
as  the  •rorkmen  of  the 

rintion  likewise  cam*  upon  us  with  little 

'    from    tho  '■    on    whom    :<;<•    depend    for   guidance.    A 

iding  how  Scheidemann  on  November  '■> 

ttment  we  r<-<-<-,  London 
i  and  read: 

'                                             of  a  til              i   like  I  lei  r  Beheld e 

en  and  earth    especially 
•  tator'i  phi 
fA/ndon    Time     Hi  iory   of    the    Wat    li    the 

orl   of  the  kind  jret  pub* 
m  what  light  .  'i  anting  to  'lie 


part  issued  last  April  on  internal  conditions  in  Germany 
we  find  there  were  for  a  time  some  people  in  England — 
still  more  perhaps  in  the  United  States — silly  enough  to 
suspect  that  Bolshevism  might  spread  westward : 

Even  leading  statesmen  in  England — still  more  perhaps  in  the 
United  States — for  a  time  believed  seriously  that  the  Russian 
revolution,  which  was  hailed  with  delight  at  Potsdam,  threatened 
Germany  with  infection. 

But  it  now  looks,  unfortunately,  as  tho  Joffe,  the  Bol- 
shevik Ambassador  to  Berlin,  had  not  altogether  wasted 
the  $5,000,000  he  spent  in  spreading  the  infection. 

Charles  Edward  Russell,  who  was  sent  over  on  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  as  a  counterpoise  to  Elihu  Root,  might 
have  been  expected,  since  he  is  a  Socialist,  to  appreciate 
the  revolutionary  forces  at  work  in  Germany,  but  in  his 
Unchained  Russia  he  makes  fun  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  their 
credulity  in  expecting  an  overthrow  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment: 

There  was  the  universal  conviction  that  the  German  people 
are  about  to  revolt,  throw  off  the  autocracy  and  proclaim  the 
German  republic.  I  was  never  done  wondering  at  the  extent  to 
which  this  delusion  went.  .  .  .  Germany,  where  there  was  as 
much  chance  of  a  revolution  as  there  was  at  the  North  Pole ! 

Even  Professor  Roland  Usher,  who  saw  and  exposed  the 
schemes  of  Pan-Germanism  when  the  world  was  blind  to 
its  dangers,  has  a  blind  spot  in  his  own  eye  on  this  side. 
In  his  latest  book,  The  Winning  of  the  War,  he  says: 

When  the  Allies  hold  that  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Socialists  will  bring  about  a  democratic  revolt  in  Germany  that 
will  cripple  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  they 
are  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Yet  it  was,  as  we  now  know,  the  Socialist  revolt  that  dis- 
abled the  army  and  put  the  fleet  altogether  out  of  action. 

Those  who  were  on  the  inside  seem  to  have  been  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  the  outsiders.  Sven  Hedin,  the  Swedish  ex- 
plorer, who  was  With  the  German  Armies  and  wrote  so 
enthusiastically  about  them,  says  that  when  he  asked  the 
soldiers  who  among  them  were  Social  Democrats,  they 
laughed  at  the  idea  and  answered:  "All  that  rot  has  been 
washed  away."  Professor  Rohrbach  is  the  sanest  of  the 
German  protagonists,  yet  in  his  German  World  Politics  he 
wrote: 

Only  thoughtless  people  or  those  who  are  blinded  by  their 
political  fanaticism  can  hope  to  make  of  Germany  a  Social  Demo- 
cratic  republic.  .  .  .  No  man  of  sense  believes  any  more  that 
the  social  dissatisfaction  in  Germany  will  culminate  in  the 
attempt  at  overthrowing  the  whole  form  of  our  government. 

Somehow  the  senseless,  thoughtless  and  fanatical  people 
appear  to  have  been  nearer  right  than  the  professor. 

McLaren's  Germany  from  Within  (1916),  speaks  with 
equal  authority: 

From    what    I    know   of   German    history   and    from    what   I    saw 

of  the  German  masses  thruont  the  period  of  unrest  1  should  say 
thai  there  will  be  do  revolution  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
in  Germany,  if  she  emerges  humiliated  from  the  present  conflict. 
.    .    .    Syndicalism  with  its  claim  to  control  industries  has  never 

gained    any    footing  among   the    workers  of   Germany. 

Neverthelee  there  is  a  revolution  in  Germany  in  the 
strictest  ense  of  the  word  and  syndicalism  is  the  very 
form   it  takes. 

Now  we  do  not  mean   to  I'md    fault  with  these  forecasts. 

We  cite  thorn  only  to  show  how  difficult  it,  i.s  to  estimate  the 

power   of   subterranean    popular   movements.    If   such    com- 

ot  authorities  failed  to  discern  the  rising  of  the  I i< ■< i 

Dawn    in    iiussia    and    Germany,    what    assurance    have    we 

that  we  are  not  similarly  deceived  as  to  the  situation  in 

Italy,    France  or    England   and    perhaps   other  countries? 


In  tead  of  leaving  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  fold  and  going 
out  after  the  one    ti  i      beep,  the  modern  pastor  lectures  the  one 

p  in  the  Cold  about   the  ninety  and  thai   won'l 

come  in. 


n  i  now  claimed  by  the  ant  I  prohibition!  ta  thai  wine  and  beer 
an  not  intoxicating,  Strange  ilmi  so  Important  a  point  should 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked,  The  que  tlon  should  at  oner  be 
settled  bj  ■  perlment,  provided  any  person  can  be  found  self 
sacrificing  enough  to  submit  to  tb<   t<   i  In  the  Interests  of  science 


PMC«ConfTMI        Ulth    t,u"    '" 

,  tioii    nt     the    .halt   of 

1  ramactiom  .  ...   . 

the     (  .institution     ot 

the  I  <•  ague  of  Nati. ins  .in  February  1  i, 
an. I  the  departure  <>f  Preaident  Wilson, 

popular    interest    in    the    doingl    of    the 

Peaee  Con|  offered  tome  diminu 

turn,  tho  that  Ixuiy  continued  its  work, 
dealing  with  various  topics  of  great 
importance.  Colonel  B.  M.  House  took 
the  President's  place  as  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation.  The  Supreme 
Council  on  February  15  took  up  for 
consideration  the  Russian  question, 
heard  delegates  from  The  Lebanon  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  that  country, 
and  appointed  a  special  committee,  of 
which  Charles  H.  Haskins  and  Colonel 
S.  D.  Krnbick  are  the  American  mem- 
bers, to  study  the  claims  of  Belgium 
for  an  indemnity.  It  was  announced  on 
February  17  that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence with  various  Russian  factions  on 
Princes'  Island  might  be  abandoned 
and  new  invitations  be  issued  for  such 
a  gathering  in  a  form  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  governments  which 
had  declined  the  former  one. 

The  Italian  delegation  on  February 
18  informed  the  Congress  that  it  could 
not  accept  the  proposal  which  had  been 


made  by   the  Jugo-Slavs   for  arbitration 

presumably  with  Preaident  Wilson 
or  M.  ciemenceau  as  arbitrator    of  tin- 

rival    claims    in     Dalmatia.    They    took 

this  ground   became   other   territorial 

claims  uviv  being  referred  to  the  Peace 
CongTeea  lor  decision,  and  they  thought 
that  no  special  course  should  be  pur- 
sued in  this  or  any  case.  The  territorial 
claims  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  in  other  di- 
rections had  already  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  determination  by  its 
commission  created  for  that  purpose. 

Meantime  the  Supreme  Allied  Coun- 
cil is  said  to  be  expediting  work  on  the 
formulation  of  the  peace  treaty  itself, 
with  the  expectation  that  by  the  time 
President  Wilson  returns  to  Paris  five 
or  six  of  its  essential  provisions  will 
be  drafted  and  ready  to  present  to  the 
full  Congress. 

The  Armistice     The    Supreme    War 

Extension       ^""fl,1    ua»thorized 
Marshal  Foch  to  renew 

the  armistice  with  Germany,  on  such 
terms  of  increased  severity  as  seemed 
good  to  him.  On  February  17  he  was 
able  to  report  that  Germany  had  ac- 
cepted his  terms  and  that  the  armistice 
had    accordingly    been    extended.    The 


THE  EXTENT  OF  ZEPPELIN  RAIDS  ON  LONDON 
The  points  marked  on  this  map  show  where  more  than  four  hundred  bombs  were  dropped  on  London 
by  the  German  Zeppelin  raids.  For  military  reasons  the  exact  places  hit  were  kept  secret  during 
the  war.  In  all  622  persons  were  killed  and  about  four  times  as  many  were  grounded.  In  one  Zep- 
pelin raid  alone  fire  damage  to  the  amount  of  £1,600,000  was  done.  It  will  be  seen  that  sev.inl 
bombs   fell  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  yet  the  damage  there  was  quite  insignificant 
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German  Cabinet  was  at  first  unani- 
mously opposed  to  acceptance  of  the 
terms  prescribed,  and  favored  refusing 
tc  do  so  and  taking  the  chances  of  the 
Allies  renewing  their  advance.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  wiser  councils 
prevailed,  ami  the  Cabinet  gave  its  as- 
sent to  the  terms.  When  these  were  re- 
ported to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  by  Matthias  Erzberger,  the 
head  of  the  Armistice  Commission, 
there  was  general  consternation  and 
resentment.  The  members  of  the  As- 
sembly apparently  would  not  regard 
Germany  as  conquered  in  the  war,  and 
could  not  therefore  understand  why 
she  should  be  treated  as  a  conquered 
nation. 

The  new  terms  are  reported  to  re- 
quire Prussia  to  surrender  the  major 
part  of  Posen  to  the  Poles  and  to  re- 
frain from  operations  against  Poland 
in  that  region;  to  prohibit  German 
troops  from  invading  Russia  within 
certain  limits;  and  to  require  the  dis- 
mantling of  all  fortifications  on  Heli- 
goland and  along  the  Kiel  Canal,  the 
latter  highway  being  opened  to  inter- 
national commerce.  It  was  also  provid- 
ed that  the  renewal  of  the  armistice 
should  be  for  an  indefinite  period,  to 
be  ended  at  any  time  on  three  days' 
notice.  It  is  intimated  that  further  and 
more  stringent  terms  await  the  ap- 
proval of  the   Supreme   War  Council. 

Attempt  to  Kill     An     attempt     was 

M.  Ciemenceau  m/£e °n  the  ™rnin* 
of  February  19  to  as- 
sassinate the  French  Prime  Minister. 
Georges  Ciemenceau,  as  he  was  leaving 
his  home  to  go  to  the  War  Office.  His 
assailant  was  a  French  anarchist, 
named  Emile  Cottin,  variously  reported 
as  twenty-five  and  as  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  sprang  upon  the 
running  board  of  the  Minister's  auto- 
mobile and  fired  seven  shots  from  a 
pistol.  Only  one  bullet  struck  M.  Ciem- 
enceau, wounding  him  in  the  shoulder. 
The  would-be  assassin  and  another  who 
seemed  to  be  a  confederate  were 
roughly  handled  by  the  bystanders  and 
were  arrested  by  the  police.  The  aged 
statesman — he  is  past  seventy-seven — 
alighted  from  the  car  and  walked  into 
his  house,  where  he  was  presently  at- 
tended by  a  physician  who  examined 
and  drest  his  wound  and  pronounced 
it  not  serious.  It  did  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  international  signifi- 
cance in  the  crime,  or  anything  more 
than  the  unreasoning  hatred  of  anarch 
ists  for  the  representatives  of  author 
ity. 

Germany     An    increasing   spirit    of    do 

~   r-  fiance  toward  the  Allies  and 

Defiant      ..      _  ,,  . 

the    Peace    (.  ongress    on    the 

part  of  the  (ionium  Government  and 

the     National      Assembly      is     reported 
Count      von      Brockdorf?  Kant    ,iu.      the 
Foreign  Minister,  on   February  I  I  made 
an  aggressive  speech,   in  which   he   de 
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POLISH  CLAIMS 
German  territory  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Powers 
at  Paris  is  shaded  by  dark  cross-hatching.  The 
lighter  stippled  area  is  that  inhabited  mostly  by 
Poles.  The  heavy  black  line  encloses  the  terri- 
tory of  old  Poland  and  claimed  by  the  new- 
Poland 

plored  the  fact  that  "Germany's  vol- 
untary disarmament"  had  not  softened 
the  hearts  of  her  enemies,  and  declared 
that  he  had  repulsed  and  would  con- 
tinue to  repulse  all  attempts  to  destroy 
the  old  military  system  of  Germany 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  new  demo- 
cratic army.  In  order  to  test  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Assembly  on  his  policy,  he 
then  offered  his  resignation,  but  with- 
drew it  on  the  unanimous  assurance 
that  his  views  were  regarded  with 
favor. 

It  was  announced  on  February  13 
that  with  the  disbandment  of  the 
classes  of  1916  and  1917  the  German 
army  would  be  reduced  to  about 
100,000  men  on  the  eastern  front  and 
a  standing  army  at  home  of  about 
160,000  men  of  the  1918  and  1919 
classes. 

Interests  of      J£  £«««;,  *«  ('erman 
„  Minister   of    Finance,    on 

Germany         ...  ,e 

February     16    announced 

the  ri»:"--Jty  of  uldng  for  credits  of 
no  !<•  |  than  06,424,000,000,  of  which 
$760,000,000  would  be  used  for  build- 
big  houses.  Tbt  total  credits  already 
voted,  and  loans,  aggregated  more 
than    186,000,000,000,    oot    counting 

$1,500,000,000  in  treasury  note  .  The 
hank    hills   in    circulation    amounted    to 

$10,875,000,000.    It,   is   -  d    thai 

.en  Agurei  indicate  ;t  peril 

of   inflation    of   the    G 

currency,  while    the    total    debt 

lal  to  about  two  fl ft hs  of 

and   political   oul 
eke  are  reported  from  rarioti    p 

of  'ikes      ft) 

zed    bu  In    Berlin. 

■  m   are    not   political    in    ch 

kgainet  '  he 
which  the  people  Ifer 

ir  and   the 

lone  win'  h 

- 


in  Bavaria,  and  at  Gelsenkirchen,  in 
the  Rhine  provinces.  By  February  18 
a  general  political  strike,  attended  with 
much  violence,  was  ordered  by  the 
Spartacans  thruout  the  great  Ruhr  in- 
dustrial region  along  the  Rhine.  The 
Spartacans  occupied  with  armed  forces 
Bochum,  Hamborn,  Muelheim,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Essen  and  other  places. 


Report  on 
Germany 


Captain  Walter  H.  Gher- 
ardi,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  after  a  two  weeks' 
official  visit  of  inspection  in  Germany, 
returned  to  Paris  on  February  19  with 
an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  con- 
dition of  that  country.  There  was 
much  unemployment,  and  there  was  a 
restless,  dissatisfied  spirit  prevalent 
which  threatened  mischief.  The  food 
supply  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than 
a  month.  The  German  army  had  shrunk 
to  inconsiderable  proportions  and  was 
no  longer  formidable. 


For  German       A    dispatch    from    Wei- 

.     ,  ,  mar     on     February     19 

Ambassador  ,  ,,    .    „     i 

reported  that  Professor 

Henry  Lammasch,  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria,  had  been  selected  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  as  the  new  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to 
be  sent  as  soon  as  diplomatic  relations 
are  restored  after  the  ratification  of 
the  peace  treaty;  contingent,  of  course, 
upon  the  German  provinces  of  Austria 
being  annexed  to  the  German  republic. 

Affairs  in    American  and  Allied  opera- 


Russia 


tions  against  the   Bolsheviki 


in  the  Archangel  district  of 
Russia  continue,  with  general  success. 
Bolshevist  propaganda,  well  written 
and  printed  in  English,  has  been  copi- 
ously distributed  from  some  unknown 
source  among  both  troops  and  civilians 
in   that  region. 

The  Lettish  Repuhlican  government 
accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Princes' 
Island  conference  on  condition  that  the 
Bolshevist  gOVemm<  nt  of  Russia  would 


withdraw  all  its  forces  from  Letvia 
and  cease  all  offensive  operations;  de- 
claring that  Letvia  had  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  Russia  and  had  formed  an 
independent  state.  The  Esthonian  gov- 
ernment took  similar  action. 

News  came  on  February  18  that 
some  days  before  General  Denikine  had 
advanced  231  miles  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
scattering  a  Bolshevist  army  of 
100,000  men  and  capturing  31,000  pris- 
oners, ninety-five  guns  and  vast  stores 
of  military  and  other  supplies.  This 
victory  would,  it  was  assumed,  enable 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Don 
region,  where  the  anti-Bolshevist 
forces  were  in  much  need  of  aid.  Gen- 
eral Denikine,  who  was  formerly 
Russian  Chief  of  Staff,  is  acting  in 
cooperation  with  Admiral  Kolchak,  the 
head  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  government 
at  Omsk. 

Word  also  came  of  several  defeats  of 
the  Bolshevists  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ukrainians,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kiev,  to  which  capital  the  Ukrainian 
government  was  reported  to  have  re- 
turned in  triumph.  Poltava  and  Khar- 
kov were  also  reported  to  have  been 
reoccupied  by  the  Ukrainians. 

Poland  in  The     sPecial     mission 

t^  j  \it         from   the   Peace   Con- 

Peace  and  War  „  .       , 

gress    to    Poland    was 

joyously  received  at  Warsaw  and  at 
once  set  to  work  to  investigate  the 
affairs,  controversies  and  tribulations 
of  the  restored  Polish  state.  It  was 
largely  because  of  its  recommenda- 
tions that  the  surrender  of  much  of 
Posen  to  the  Poles  was  required  of 
Germany  in  the  new  armistice. 

It  was  announced  on  February  16 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  under 
which  the  German  forces  were  to  with- 
draw from  the  latter  country  and  be 
replaced  by  Poles. 

The  conflicts  between  the  Poles  and 
Ukrainians  and  Ruthenians  continue, 
Lemberg  being  the   trouble   center. 


,'/   A     I    ,../. 


i  ill.   ALTAR  OF   BOLSHEVISM 
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The  Austrian 
Elections 


Elections   were  held   in 
the    German    province  i 

of  Austria  on  Febru- 
ary   it>    for    members    of    a    National 

lembly.  The  results  so  far  as  known 
indicate  a  considerable  plurality  of  So- 
cial Democrats,  and  the  probability  of 
their  forming  a  coalition  with  other 
factions  which  will  give  them  control 
of  the  Assembly.  This  is  assumed  to 
assure  the  taking  of  action  for  the  an- 
nexation of  those  provinces  to  Ger- 
many, and  thus  the  extinction  of  Aus- 
tria as  an  independent  nation. 

Such  annexation  would  be  much  de- 
plored by  France,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
Peace  Congress  forbid  it,  on  the  ground 
that  such  annexation  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  as  bad  as  an 
effort  by  a  nation  to  readjust  its  boun- 
dary lines  in  advance  of  a  decision  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
proposed  annexation  would  add  9,000,- 
000  population  to  Germany,  thus  more 
than  recouping  the  losses  of  the  war 
and  making  Germany  at  least  numer- 
ically stronger  than  ever. 

The  Government  of  German  Austria 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

February  13 — Draft  of  Constitution 
of  League  of  Nations  adopted  by 
committee.  Revolt  in  Rumania. 

February  14 — Draft  of  League  Con- 
stitution read  by  President  to  Peace 
Congress.  President  left  Paris  for 
home. 

February  /•" — President  sailed  for 
home.  Terms  of  extended  armistice 
presented  to  Germany. 

February    Hi — Election5"    for    Austrian 

National  Assembly.  Spartacan  out- 
breaks in  Germany^ 

February  /? -Terms  for  extended 
armistice  accepted  and  signed  under 
protest.  New  conference  with  Rus- 
sian   factions    planned. 

February  18  Italy  declined  arbitra- 
tion of  territorial  dispute  with  Jugo- 
slavs, l'en.e  Congress  considered 
Russian    disarm  anient. 

February  19 — Attempt  to  assassinate 
M.  Clemenceau.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
visited  grave  of  her  son  Quentin  iu 
France. 


kinit   the   demand    of 

[talj     for    the    delivery    of     100    loCOmO 

I  ives   and   2000   I  SI  -,   Oil    I  I  "Uiid    that 

the    rolling    stock    belongs    to    all    the 

Of    the    former    emp     B,    and    that 

therefore  each  state  ihould  contribute 

pro  rata.  It  also  complains  that  the 
taking  of  the  engine!  and  .  ar.s  by   Italy 

would   cripple    traffic,   disorganise    the 

food  supply,  and  provoke  disoil.  i 
thrUOUt  Austria 

Bolshevism  in     &•*»*••■    ''-""    Moscow 

the  Far  East     !<    p™™    ™?°*  ,thual 
Lenino    and    Ins    Bolshe- 
vist colleague    are  directing  a  fanatical 
pi.  paganda    in     India    and     China,   and 
among  the  border  tribes,  with  B  view  to 

effecting    a    Bolshevist    revolution    in 

those  countries.  In  some  regions  Lenine 
himself    has     been     proclaimed     as    the 

reincarnation  of  Genghis  Khan,  and 
portraits  of  him  in  Tartar  or  Chinese 
dress   have   been   widely   distributed. 

French  War      Tne    French    Minister   of 


Finances 


Finance,    Louis    L.    Klotz, 


on  February  19  an- 
nounced a  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
financial  problems  arising  from  the 
war,  as  follows:  Claim  from  the  enemy 
full  payment  of  his  debt;  ask  from 
the  French  taxpayer  only  what  is  in- 
dispensable, imposing  a  tax  upon  capi- 
tal which  would  be  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years;  oppose  all  non-productive 
expenditures;  continue  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  credit  while  at  the  same 
time  lowering  the  interest  rate  on 
loans.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  avoid 
throwing  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the 
present  generation.  He  also  urged  close 
union  and  cooperation  among  the  Allied 
Powers  in  matters  of  finance. 

It  is  estimated  that  France's  total 
war  expenses  will  aggregate  $36,- 
400,000,000.  Her  resources  to  meet 
them  comprize  $3,600,000,000  from  tax- 
ation, $10,SOO,000,000  from  four  war 
loans,  $4,000,000,000  advanced  by  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  other  sums  from 
loans  from  Allies  and  credits  opened  in 
foreign  countries,  aggregating  $31,600,- 
000,000.  Thus  there  is  a  deficit  of 
$4,800,000,000.  But  in  addition  there 
must  be  provided  compensation  to  civ- 
ilians for  ravages  of  war  and  many 
other  special  expenses,  probably  bring- 
ing the  total  deficit  up  to  $10,000,- 
000,000. 

British  Andrew       Bonar      Law, 

Tir      „,   .  Government     leader     in 

War  Claims       ,,         ~  .  .  ,      „  , 

the     British     House     of 

Commons,  announced  on  February  13 
that  the  British  delegates  at  the  Peace 
Congress  had  been  definitely  instruct- 
ed to  claim  from  Germany  an  indem- 
nity which  would  not  only  repair  dam- 
ages actually  caused  but  also  the  cost 
of  the  war  to  which  the  country  had 
been  put  by  Germany's  acts. 

British  Labor      Wh>!e  the  £reat  sti;ikeS 
„      ,  in    Great    Britain    have 

Conference  ,    .,    ,  , 

subsided,  much  agita- 
tion in  the  labor  world  continues.  The 
Government  has  accordingly  decided 
to  call  a  National  Labor  Peace  Con- 
ference, probably  on  February  -7. 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  open  with 


i><  oh     discussing     labor     problems 

from    a    broad    national    point   of   view. 

He     will     propose     that     a     cabinet     of 

twenty    members    be    formed,    half    m ip 

anting  labor  and  half  capital,  which 

ball    remain    in    session    during    the 

transition    period    from    war  to   peace. 

French  Socialists        Th«   l'»ty  three  So- 

Against  Berne  g ■"■*■        *  .      the. 

1'  rench  (  liamber  of 

Deputies  under  the  lead  of  M.  Morel, 
on  February  IU  issued  a  sweeping  re 
pudiation  of  the  International  Labor 
and  Socialist  Congress  at  Berne.  They 
declare  that  body  to  be  abnormal  in 
character,  having  been  constituted 
without  giving  a  proper  opportunity 
for  representation  and  organization; 
and  to  be  badly  discredited  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Belgian  laborites  to  par- 
ticipate, the  voluntary  abstention  of 
the  Italians  and  Swiss,  and  the  absten- 
tion of  the  English  National  Socialists, 
the  Italian  Socialist  Union,  and  the 
American  Social  Democratic  League. 
They  also  condemn  the  conference  for 
its  hesitant  and  temporizing  policy  to- 
ward Germany  and  toward  Bolshevism. 
This  action  of  the  forty-three  Deputies 
is  assumed  to  foreshadow  a  serious 
split  in  the  Socialist  party  in  France. 

The  President's     The      President      left 

Return  Trip        l&r'ls  on  the  ni*ht  of 
February     14,     in     a 

pouring  rainstorm,  and  at  11:15  the 
next  morning,  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
steamer  "George  Washington,"  on  his 
return  to  this  country  to  transact  the 
necessary  business  incidental  to  the 
close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  and 
also  to  explain  and  to  advocate  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
before  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  He  had  a  few  hours  before  his 
departure  presented  the  draft  of  that 
Constitution  to  the  Peace  Congress,  by 
which  it  was  favorably  received  tho 
of  course  not  finally  acted  upon,  and 
had  made  a  noteworthy  speech  in  ex- 
planation and  support  of  it.  (The  texts 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  President's 
speech   are  printed   fully   elsewhere   in 


limit mu   in   Brooklyn   thill*    ' 

\    D  \\<;i'i;iH  s    DERB1  ICT 
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Morrit  in  Bpoketmon't  lierieic. 

UNCLE  SAM:  'NOW  TO  GET  BACK  WITH- 
OUT BREAKING  MY  NECK" 

these  pages.)  His  last  act  on  leaving 
France  was  to  issue  a  farewell  message 
to  the  French  people,  gracefully  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  their  hospital- 
ity and  of  sympathy  with  France  in 
her  sufferings  and  problems,  and  prom- 
ising to  return  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Congress. 

His  homeward  voyage  was  reported 
daily  by  wireless  telegraphy,  as  pro- 
ceeding safely  and  pleasantly.  On 
the  first  day  it  was  announced  that  he 
had  nominated  Hugh  C.  Wallace,  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam G.  Sharp,  resisrned,  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  France.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  President  and 
of  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  and  has  been 
a  careful  student  of  international  af- 
airs,  especially  during  the  war. 


No  Big 


The   maximum    enlist- 
ment of  175,000  men 
Standing  Army  .,  ., 

'  authorized  in  the  na- 
tional defense  bill  of  1910  is  retained 
in  the  bill  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  th<  imp- 

tion    of    voluntary    enlistments    in    the 
peace  time  army. 

Legislation   providing   for  a   tempo- 
rary   military   establishment    of    ah 
640,000    <>'■'  md    men    during    the 

fiscal   year  beginning   next  July    1    V 
eliminated    from   the    annual    army   ap 
nropriation     bill     in     the     House     a' 
paaaage  of  the  Senate  MIL 

The    House   also   adopted    the   army 
eppropi  bill,  which  now  goe    to 

the  It  carriei  a  total  of  $11, 

070,000,000  for  the  War  Department 
for  the  twelve  month    after  June  go 

Brigadier    General    Samuel 

Army       T.  Ar,  eii,  Acting  Judge  Ad 


Injustice 


vocab   '  of  the  A  rmy, 


:     a    nation    widl  'ion     when 

fore  thi  '  ommit 

itary  Affair/  last  week  i 

/ned    the    whole    army 

of    admir  ju  tic<     and 

■ho  it  military  Administration  of 

for    thi 

of  medium 

of  courts  n  i  ity  on  all 


judicial  procedure,  and  virtually  de- 
prives the  soldier  of  those  fundamental 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  limb  enshrined  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Brigadier-General  Ansell's  office 
has  passed  on  some  18,000  or  20,000 
cases  and  the  charge  that  he  brought 
of  extreme  harshness  resulting  in  cruel 
and  unjustifiable  sentences  was  based 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  he 
said,  fully  to  justify  the  general  in- 
dictment. 

One  instance  that  he  gave  was  of 
two  soldiers  with  the  American  army 
in  France  who  were  sentenced  to  death 
for  refusing  to  fall  in  for  roll  call 
when  they  were  physically  incapable 
of  doing  so,  owing  to  incapacitation 
from  exposure  while  on  duty. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  drafted 
boy,  who,  within  his  first  month  in  the 
army,  was  found  by  a  lieutenant  smok- 
ing a  cigaret  while  on  kitchen  duty.  He 
swore  at  the  lieutenant  who  ordered 
him  to  stop  smoking  and  he  was  conse- 
quently court-martialed  and  sentenced 
to  dishonorable  discharge  and  forty 
years  in  prison. 

The  Senate  is  continuing  the  in- 
vestigation opened  by  General  Ansell 
and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
secure  a  more  humane  mode  of  dis- 
pensing justice  to  the  men  composing 
the  army  by  minimizing  the  discre- 
tionary powers  of  military  command- 
ers and  placing  the  power  of  revision 
and  appeal  in  the  hands  of  the  judge 
advocate. 

Under  present  conditions  the  court- 
martial  can  hand  down  a  sentence  of 
Kuilty,  the  soldier  has  no  appeal  and 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  has  no 
power    whatever   to    revise. 


P""'C: 


Briggs  ii<  Hie  .Veto  York  Tribune 
WHEN    A    FELLER    NEEDS    A    FRIEND 


The  Senate's  Taste 
for  Pork 


The  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill, 
otherwise  known 
as  the  "pork  barrel,"  is  having  a 
stormy  voyage  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  pass  suc- 
cessfully. A  vote  of  34  to  29  upheld  the 
measure  on  a  test  motion  proposed  by 
Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  one  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Smoot  moved  to  strike  out  the  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  provided  as 
this  year's  expenditure  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  $733,000  project  to  pro- 
vide a  six-foot  channel  for  the  Okla- 
waha  River,  Florida,  in  the  home  state 
of  Senator  Fletcher,  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Information 
brought  out  in  the  debate  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  commerce  of  the  Okla- 
waha,  which  amounted  to  99,000  tons 
in    1910,    when    the    Government    first 


CALIFORNIA'S   MASKED   BALL 

The  ordlnanci    reqjul  mi    to  '••••  /anting  Influonzu  hi i   li 

otiu    amuaemcnl     i  I    ill  fori  playcti       ind    umpire    wearing 
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Plena  iiliMl/utini/ 

OUR    NEW    AMBASSADOR    TO    FRANCE 

Hugh  C.  Wallace  of  Seattle  has  been  appointed 
by  wireless  from  President  Wilson  to  till  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  William 
Graves  Sharp,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
France.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  prominent  in 
Democratic  politics  for  many  years.  Under  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  administration  he  held  the 
position   of   receiver   of   public    moneys    for   Utah 

undertook  to  improve  it,  had  dwindled 
to  11,265  tons  in  1917. 

Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  added  his 
arguments  against  the  Oklawaha  ap- 
propriation, likening  it  to  another  item 
in  the  "pork  barrel"  bill  which  pro- 
vides funds  for  developing  Newbegun 
Creek,  North  Carolina,  the  commerce 
of  which  last  year  did  not  appear  in 
any  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  because  the  only  boat  plying 
its  waters  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

These  efforts  of  Republican  senators 
failed,  however,  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  bill,  which  will  apportion  $33,- 
000,000  worth  of  alleged  Democratic 
perk. 


Labor  Wants     Tnt*     •stni''     *Pi<kmic 

.,  ..  ..  was  mo  ei  >■  in  the 

Still  More 

IhiiIcIliil/      i  i  ades      lail 

week,  fulling  out   100,000   men,   with 

the  promise  of  more  t<>  follow,  and  ty- 

intf  up  operation!  <>n  practically  every 

big  building  contract  in  t li<-  country. 

The  kt-y  to  tin-  situation  seems  t<>  lie 

in   the   settlement   of   tin-   employees' 

grievances   at    the    army    ba  e    being 

erected  by  the  Government  in  South 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  It  was  there  that 

the     trouble     started     last      November 
when  the  quartermaster's  department 

of  the  army  ruled  that  $!">., r>()  a  day 
was  the  prevailing  rate  of  WBgOB  in 
this  city  and  refused  to  permit  eon 
traitors  on  the  Brooklyn  army  base  to 
pay  more.  This  rate  was  established  by 
i  t>reement  between  Secretary  Baker 
and  President  Gompers,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  Since  then 
a  survey  has  been  made  of  conditions 
and  wages  in  New  York,  and  the  car- 
penters contend  that  the  findings  show 
three-fourths  of  the  contractors  in 
New  York  to  be  paying  $6.50  a  day. 
Their  strike  is  the  culmination  of  de- 
mands for  this  dollar  a  day  increase. 

Another  point  on  which  the  em- 
ployees are  protesting  by  their  strike 
is  the  right  of  the  employers  to  get  to- 
gether in  secret  conclave  and  fix  the 
financial  condition  of  the  workingman 
without  a  representation  of  the  latter. 

The  employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  that  the  employees  have  vio- 
lated an  agreement  previously  made 
by  which  difficulties  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  and  that  the  men 
must  now  return  to  work  before  settle- 
ment can  be  undertaken. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wilson  issued  a  request 
on  February  17  to  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  to  confer  with 
them  in  Washington  for  the  settlement 
of  the  strike.  Both  Ronald  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association,  and  William  L. 
Hutcheson,   international   president   of 


the     carpenters    and    director    of    the 

1 1  ike,  announced  that  they   would  act 

promptly  upon  this  Government  sug- 
gest loll 

The  carpenters'  strike  tried  to  as 

Mine  an  international  character  on 
February  17  by  means  of  a  cablegram 
sent  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
Samuel  (iompers,  president  of  the  Fed 
eration,  who  is  in  Paris  now  heading 
the  Intel-national  Labor  Conference. 
The  cablegram  read: 

Hostile  attitude  Of  New  York  building 
contractors  has  caused  a  continent-wide 
strike.  \\'e  understand  several  large  New 
York  contracting  linns  are  now  seeking 
European  contracts.  The  building  trades  of 
America  request  that  they  be  given  no  rec- 
ognition until  their  destructive  designs 
upon  organized   labor  are  withdrawn  and 

that   you    give    this   matter    the    fullest    pub- 
licity   to  our   friends   thruout   Europe. 

Besides  sending  this  message  to 
President  Gompers  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  outlined  a  program  of  recon- 
struction upon  which  it  urged  Con- 
gress to  take  early  action.  The  main 
points  it  asked  for  were: 

1.  That  sufficient  money  be  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  complete  Government  con- 
struction   work   suspended   during   the   war. 

'2.  That  Congress  appropriate  sufficient 
money  to  pay  salaries  to  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors between  the  time  they  are  discharged 
and  the  time  they  find  employment — pay 
for  a  year  if  necessary. 

.'{.  That  Congress  purchase  new  land,  or 
take  Government  land,  stump  it,  irrigate 
and  drain  it,  and  sell  it  to  the  men  dis- 
charged from  the  service  on  long-term  pay- 
ments, and  arrange  so  that  the  men  can 
borrow  money  to  build  houses,  buy  farm 
implements  and  seed,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  crop  for  next  year. 

4.  That  immigration  be  stopped  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction — for  four  years 
if  necessary. 

In  Butte,  Montana,  the  street  car 
service,  suspended  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  striking  miners,  has  been  re- 
sumed by  a  vote  of  the  carmen  and 
practically  every  mine  in  the  district 
has  reopened  with  full  shifts  of  work- 
men. The  unions  officially  declared  the 


Paul  Tttumpmm 

THE  BAND  THAT  TOLD  THE  WORLD  THE  YANKS  WERE  COMING 
When  the  negro  troops  that  pounded  back  the  Germans  thru  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  days  of  heavy  lighting  marched  t  riumphnnily  up  Kittl> 
Avenue  last  week  they  stepped  to  the  music  of  their  own  regimental  band,  the  band  that  taught  the  Allies  what  "jaxa"  meant  and  that  became  the 
most  famous  exponent  of  American  music  in  the  war.  In  Paris  it  was  given  a  vote  of  honor  as  ranking  with  the  British  Grenadiers,  the  Qwda  Kcpvih 
licaine  and  the  Royal  Italian,  chosen  as  the  four  best  bands  in  the  world.  The  band  was  organized  and  led  by  Lieutenant  Jim  Europe,  the  oiUj 
colored  commissioned  officer  in  the  369th,  and  before  the  war  the  famous  leader  of  Europe's  Orchestra.  And  when  u  plu.ved  its  triumphal  marvh 
thru   New    York   the   bandsmen    beat    four   drums    that   they    had    captured     from    the   Germans    in    Alsace 
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BUSINESS  Partners 
WRANGLIN&    OVEJ* 
THE    DIVISION  0*T 
PROFITS 


Darling  in  Sew  York  Tribune  Marcus  m  A.  i.  Tunes 

WHILE    THE    SOURCE    OF    BOTH    THEIR    PROFITS    IS    NEGLECTED                                                    CAPITAL:    "IF  YOU   DESTROY    THE    BOAT,    WE    BOTH    GO   DOWN" 

CAPITAL    AND    LABOR— UNITED    THEY    STAND 

end   of  the  miners'   strike,   which   was  the  inroads  made  upon  their  forces  by  the  has,  under  local  veto,  1097  municipali- 

called   in   protest   against   a   reduction  demands  of  the  military  service.  It  should  ties  dry    inciuding  the  city  of  Quebec, 

of  a  dollar  a  day  in  wages.  £  r*  ™£~™»£  nad  2"SES?  the^de-  and    90    municipalities    wet,    including 

The  garment  workers'  strike  in  New  mands    of    the    military    service    generally,  the  city  of   Montreal. 

York  for  a  forty-four  hour  week  was  just  as  other  industries  did,  but  also  had  This   prohibition   order   continues   in 

augmented   by    some    20,000    workers,  the  special  demand  made  upon  them  of  sup-  f          during  the  war  and  for  one  year 

,     ,  .                                 ,.,,        ,  plving  the   men    for   the  military    railways  ..              ,    e_    ,    .      ,,        ,                 •'     „ 

makers    of     kimonos     and      children's  }u*  France.  Therefore,  in  considering  com-  afterward.    But   in   the   dry   provinces, 

dresses.   The   dress   and   waist  makers'  parisons  with  previous  years,  the  fact  that  with    the    exception     of     Ontario     and 

strike    has    reached     its    fourth    week  1918  was  one  of  war  conditions  should  be  British  Columbia,  prohibition  has  been 

without  achieving  any  definite  results,  constantly  borne  in  mind.  ]ifted  Qut  of  thg  realm  of  war  emerg. 

A  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board  „     .....         The    next    great    fight    of  ency     and     made     permanent     on     the 


in   favor  of  a  forty-two  and  one-half  ^roniDiiion    tne      prohibition      forces,  statute    books.    It    is    expected    that    a 

hour  week  of  five  days  for  textile  work-  1       ana  a     now  that   they   have  won  referendum  will  be  taken  in  these  two 

ers  sent  back  to  the  mills  the   17,000  the    United    States,    will    probably    be  provinces  after  the  return   of   soldiers 

silk  makers  in   Paterson,  New  Jersey,  waged   in    Canada.      War   time  emerg-  now  overseas.   The   Dominion   Prohibi- 

_,,       fi          .  .            .  ency  legislation  there  has  already  done  tion    Committee   has   submitted    to   the 

Losing  Money      ine    financial    results  much   to  drive  out   liquor  traffic,  tern-  government  of   Canada   a   request  em- 

on  the  Railroads    "*   ^ovemment    °Per"  porarily  at   least,   so   that  by  the   first  bodying  three  distinct  proposals:    That 

\  rallr°       \aS  of  next   May  bone-dry   conditions  will  the   provisions  of  the  war-time  order- 


given   out   in   a   statement  by   Director 
General  Hines,  show  that  the  net  Fed- 
eral   railroad   income  for  the   year  fell 
short  of  the  standard  return  by  $202,- 
186,602.   The   standard    return   for  the 
year  is  given  as  $890,385,685.     The  r,<  I 
Federal      income     was     $688,200,083. 
Operating    revenue    increas'd    21.4    per 
Operating     expenses     meres  ed 
40..'',  per  cent. 
The    Director    General's    statement 

that  wage  incr<  ;■   <      had  the 

set  of  ii  g  the  \'.>]H  operating 

exp  by    $683,000,000.    The     full 

effect  of  the  wage  increase  was  not  felt 

ho   1918,  an,  ■-■'iTfn-  of  the  higher  wages 

did  Into  effect  until  late  in  the 

it,  and  die  effect  of  these  Increa  ed 

wages  for  a  full  y<-n.r    coald    not    be 

ihown  by  the  )'.>)H  figures.  These  wage 

c<>r  the  full   year    1919  may 

h  $900,000,000. 

"In  considering  the  r<  or  1918," 

eajn  the   Di  r«  'or   General, 

ttOflld    be    born<-    in    rrnn'l    thai    tbsl    v<-;ir 

w»«t  »ir  oily  one  of    ■  ■"   conditions. 

If     W .!■>    n<  ■  fr'-i^M    *■  x f »*■' I i 

ir.    ma i  regardless   of  i-dhi. 

\'t>  had    ii,    be    Ki/'fi    to    manll 

trsfl  naturally  militated  me 

i      iddltlon,   the    railroads 
[»'-ii''i  In  "  ■  employ   In 

*t\<< n<  i, '< <l    iw.'l     Inefficient     \u\,',t      dm     to 


prevail  thruout  the  Dominion  of  Can-  in-council  be  embodied  in  permanent 
ada.  Eight  provincs — Prince  Edward  legislation ;  that  the  legislation  be  con- 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  tinucd  in  effect  until  a  vote  of  the 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al-  electors  shall  have  been  taken  upon  the 
berta  and  British  Columbia — are  now  question;  that  ample  notice  be  given 
dry  by  provincial  enactment,  while  the  of  the  taking  of  the  vote  so  that  there 
Province  of  Quebec  comes  under  pro-  will  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  the  peo- 
hibitory    law    on    May    I.    Quebec    now  pie   really   want. 


fitts*S$5Fj 
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THE  LEAGUE 

Presented  by  President  Wilson  to  the 

that  11        i    inanimoui  report,  a  unani*  .-illinium   of   the   Leagui ,  published   in 

moui   report    from  the   representatives  /»//  below,  and  continued  > 

tuns  it  a    of     fourteen      nation*      the      United        I  lurteen   nations   v.'"    represented, 

sporting    State*,    Great    Britain,    Prance,    Italy,  among  them  all  of  tho  e  powers  which 

name   >>t'   the  commission    Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  ('/echo  for    convenience    we    have    called    the 

rence  on    Slovakia,  Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Ku-  great  powers,  and   among  tii«'   rest  a 

the    mania,  ami  Serbia.  representation  of  the  greatest   variety 

I    mi  happ  (President  Wilson  then  read  the  eon-  of  circumstances  and  interests.  Bo  thai 


COVENANT  OE  INTERNATIONAL  FRIENDSHIP 

Preamble     /„  order  in  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  securt    international  peace  and  security  by  the  aooeptana 

i>i  obligation*  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  pretcrtption  <>f  open,   just  and  honorable  relations  between   nations,  l>u  the  'firm 

liahmeni  "i  tht    understandings  o)   international  Inn    at  thi    actual   rule   oj   conduct   among   governments   and    i>u    tin 

,  mni  n  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  «/  organized  pdople  with  one  another, 

latory  to  thi  mt  mt<>i>t  tins  constitution  o)  th(    Leagui   o)    Motions: 


AKTICLK     1 

Till-:  action  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
under  the  terms  of  this  covenant 
shall  be  effected  thru  the  instrumentality 
of  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  delegates  repre- 
Ing  the  high  contracting  parties  of 
meetings  at  more  freijuent  intervals  of  an 
Utivc  eounell  and  of  a  permanent  inter- 
nation,  ii  lecretariat  to  be  established  at  the 
seat  of   the  league. 

ARTfCLE    II 

Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be 
helil  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  matters  within  the 
Bphere  of  action  of  the  league.  Meetings  of 
the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the 
seat  of  the  league  or  at  such  other  placet 
as  mav  be  found  convenient,  and  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties.  Each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  one  vote,  but  may  not 
have   more   than   three   representatives. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire.  France,  Italy  and  Japan, 
together  with  representatives  of  four  other 
states,  members  of  the  league.  The  selection 
of  these  four  states  shall  be  made  by  the 
body  of  delegates  on  such  principles  and  in 
such  manner  as  they  think  fit.  Pending  the 
appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the 
other  states  representatives  of  [blank  left 
for  names  1  shall  be  members  of  the  execu- 
tive  council. 

MeeHngs  of  the  council  shall  be  held  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
at  least  once  a  year,  at  whatever  place 
may  be  decided  on,  or,  failing  any  such  de- 
cision, at  the  seat  of  the  league,  and  any 
matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
league  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world 
may   be   dealt   with   at   such    meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  power  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  council  at  which 
matters  directly  affecting  its  interests  are  to 
be  discussed,  and  no  decision  taken  at  any- 
meeting  will  be  binding  on  such  power  un- 
less so  invited. 

ARTICLE    IV 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of 
the  bodv  of  delegates  or  the  executive  coun- 
cil, including  the  appointment  cf  commit- 
tees to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  body  of  delegates  or  the 
executive  council  and  may  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  states  represented  at  the 
meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  body  of  delegates 
and  of  the  executive  council  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

ARTICLE    V 

The    permanent    secretariat    of    the    league 

shall    be    established    at    .    which    shall 

constitute  the  seat  of  the  league.  The  sec- 
retariat shall  comprize  such  secretaries  and 
staff  as  may  be  required  under  the  general 
direction  and  control  of  a  secretary  general 
of  the  league,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
executive  council  :  the  secretariat  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  secretary  general,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  executive  council. 

The  secretary  general  shall  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity at  all  meetings  of  the  body  of  dele- 
gates  or   of   the   executive   council. 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  shall  be 
borne  by  the  sta''  -  members  of  the  league. 
in     accordance     with     the     apportionment     of 
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the  expenses  of  the   Internationa]   Bureau  of 
i  ni versa]   Posts 

AKTICLK    VI 

Representatives    of    the    high    contracting 

parties  and  officials  of  tin-  league  when  en- 
gaged on  the  business  flf  the  league  shall  en- 
joy diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities, 
and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  league 
or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  attend- 
ing its  meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
extraterritoriality. 

ARTICLE    VII 

Admission  to  the  league  of  states  not  sig- 
natories to  the  covenant  and  not  named  in 
the  protocol  hereto  as  states  to  be  invited  to 
adhere  to  the  covenant  requires  the  assent 
of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  states  rep- 
resented in  the  body  of  delegates  and  shall 
be  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countries, 
including  dominions  and   colonics. 

No  state  shall  be  admitted  to  the  leapue 
unless  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guarantees 
of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  inter- 
national obligations,  and  unless  it  shall  con- 
form to  such  principles  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  league  in  regard  to  its  naval  and 
military   forces  and  armaments 

ARTICLE    VIII 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  the 
principle  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will 
require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national 
safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  ac- 
tion of  international  obligations,  having  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  geographical  situation  and 
circumstances  of  each  state,  and  the  execu- 
tive council  shall  formulate  plans  for  ef- 
fec*ing  such   reductions. 

The  executive  council  shall  also  determine 
for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  sev- 
eral governments  what  military  equipment 
and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in 
the  program  of  disarmament,  and  these 
limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  permission  of  the  executive 
council. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
the  manufacture  by  private  enterprize  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself 
to  grave  objections,  and  direct  the  executive 
council  to  advise  how  the  evil  effects  atten- 
dant upon  such  manufacture  can  be  pre- 
vented, due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  countries  which  are  not  able  to 
manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions 
and  implements  of  war  necessary  for  their 
safety. 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  in 
no  way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the  con- 
dition of  each  of  their  industries  as  are  ca- 
pable of  being  adapted  to  warlike  purposes 
or  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  and  agree 
that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  inter- 
change of  information  as  to  their  military 
and  naval   programs. 

ARTICLE    IX 

A    permanent    commission    shall    be    consti- 
tuted   to   advise   the  league   on   the   execution 
of    the    provisions    of    Article    VIII    and    on 
military   and   naval   questions   generally. 
ARTICLE    x 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  ;ls  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  integrity  and  exist- 
ing political  independence  of  all  states  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  ag- 
gression or  in  case  of  anj  threat  or  danger 
of     such     aggression     the     executive     council 


shall    advise    upon    the    means    by    which    the 
Obligation    shall    be    fulfilled 
AKTICLK    XI 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  imme- 
diately affecting  any  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  mailer 
of  concern  to  the  league,  and  the  high  eon 
trading  parties  reserve  the  right  to  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and 
effectual    to    safeguard    the    peace   of    nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to 
be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  body  of  delegates  or  of  the  executive 
council  to  any  circumstances  affecting  inter- 
national intercourse  which  threaten  to  dis- 
turb international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  pi 
depends. 

ARTICLE    XII 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
should  dispute  arise  between  them  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to 
war  without  previously  submitting  the  ques- 
tions and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  by  the  executive  council 
and  until  three  months  after  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the 
executive  council,  and  that  they  will  not 
even  then  resor*  to  war  as  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league  which  complies  with  the 
award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  executive  council. 

In  any  case,  under  this  article,  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  executive  council  shall  be  made  within 
six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

ARTICLE    XIII 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise 
between  them  which  hhey  recognize  to  be 
suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  bv 
diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  arbitration.  For  this  purpose  the  court 
of  arbitration  to  which  the  case  is  referred 
shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  part  ies 
or  stipulated  in  any  convention  existing  be- 
tween  them. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
they  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  anv 
award  that  may  be  rendered.  In  the  event 
of  any  failure  to  carry  out  the  award  the 
executive  council  shall  propose  what  steps 
can    best    be    given    to    give   effect    thereto 

AKTH'I  K    XIV 

The  executive  council  shall  formulate  p'ans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court 
of  international  justice,  and  this  court  shall, 
when  established,  be  competent  to  hear  and 
determine  any  matter  which  the  parties  rec- 
ognise as  suitable  for  submission  to  it  for 
arbitration    under   the   foregoing    article 

ARTICLE  XV 
If  there  should  arise  between  states  tin  tu- 
bers of  the  league  any  dispute  likely  to  lead 
to  rupture,  which  is  no*  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration as  above,  the  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the 
executive  council  :  cither  party  to  the  dis- 
pute  max    give   notice  of   the  existence   of   thi' 

dispute   to    the   secretary    general,    who    will 

make    all    necessary    arrangements    for    a    full 
Investigation    and    consideration    thereof 

For    this    purpose    the    parties    agree    to 

communicate    to    the    secretary    general,    sa 
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I  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  significance  of  the  result,  therefore, 
has  the  deepest  of  all  meanings,  the 
union  of  wills  in  a  common  purpose,  a 
union  of  wills  which  cannot  be  resisted, 
and  which,  I  dare  say,  no  nation  will 
run  the  risk  of  attempting  to  resist. 
Now  as  to  the  character  of  the  docu- 


ment. While  it  has  consumed  some  time 
to  read  this  document,  I  think  you  will 
see  at  once  that  it  is  very  simple,  and 
in  nothing  so  simple  as  in  the  structure 
■which  it  suggests  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions— a  body  of  delegates,  an  execu- 
tive council,  and  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat. 


When  it  came  to  the  question  of  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  body  of  delegates,  we 
were  all  aware  of  a  feeling  which  is 
current  thruout  the  world.  Inasmuch  as 
I  am  stating  it  in  the  presence  of  the 


promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their 
case,  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers, 
and  the  executive  council  may  forthwith  di- 
rect   the    publication   thereof. 

When  the  efforts  of  the  council  lead  to 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
shall  be  published  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement,  to- 
gether with  such  explanations  as  may  be 
appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  a  report  by  the  council  shall  be 
published,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary 
facts  and  explanations  the  recommendation 
which  the  council  thinks  just  and  proper 
for   the   settlement    of   the   dispute. 

If  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  members  of  the  council  other  than  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  the  high  contracting 
parties  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war 
with  any  party  which  complies  with  the 
recommendations  and  that  if  any  party  shall 
refuse  so  to  comply  the  council  shall  propose 
measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendation. 

If  no  such  unanimous  report  can  be  made 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the 
privilege  of  the  minoritv  to  issue  statements 
indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts 
and  containing  the  reasons  which  they  con- 
sider  to  be   just   and   proper. 

The  executive  council  may  in  any  case  un- 
der this  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  body 
of  delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  re- 
ferred at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the 
dispute,  provided  that  such  reauest  must  be 
made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  sub- 
mission  of  the   dispute. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  body  of  dele- 
all  th"  provisions  of  this  article  and 
of  Article  XII  relating  to  the  action  and 
'  rs  of  the  executive  council  shall  apply 
to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  body  of 
delegates. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

Should  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties 

break   or  disregard   it-   covenants  under   Arti- 

•:il.   it  shall   thereby   fpao    facto  he  deemed 

to    In  d     an     act    of    war    against 

all   the  other   members  of  the  league,    which 

hereby  undertaken  immediately  to  subject  it 
to   tbi  '    aH   trade  or   financial   re- 

os.  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  their  nationi  and  the  nationals  of 
the  eovenant-brea  e,  and  the  pieveu- 

li  rcial    or    personal 
he      national-      of      the 

■breaking    §ta1  the    nationals 

of  any  other  state,  whether  a  member  of  the 
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provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modi- 
fications as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
league. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  ex- 
ecutive council  shall  immediately  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits 
of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action 
as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the 
circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  power  so  invited  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  obligations  of  member- 
ship in  the  league  for  the  purposes  of  the 
league,  which  in  the  case  of  a  state  member 
of  the  league  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
Article  XII,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI 
shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  state  tak- 
ing such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  in- 
vited refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  the  league  for  the  purpose  of  such 
dispute,  the  executive  council  may  take  such 
action  and  make  such  recommendations  as 
,  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in 
the   settlement   of   the   dispute. 

ARTICLE    XVIII 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
the  league  shall  be  intrusted  with  general 
supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammu- 
nition with  the  countries  in  which  the  con- 
trol of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon   interest. 

ARTICLE    XIX 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  late  war.  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
which  formerly  governed  them,  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to 
stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should 
be  aoplied  the  principles  that  the  well-being 
and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sa- 
cred trust  of  civilization,  and  that  securities 
for  the  performance  of  this  trual  should  be 
embodied    in    the    constitution     of    the    I' 

The  beat  1  tethod  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  the  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such 
peoples  should  be  intrusted  to  advanc  d  na- 
tions, who.  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their 
experience  or  the'r  geographical  position, 
can     best     undertake    this  ility,     and 

that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercized  bv 
them     as     mandatories     on     behalf     of     the 

league 

The    character    of    the    mandate    must    differ 

•1 1  n  f    to    the    stage    of    'he    development 
of  the  people,   the  geographical  situation   of 

the     territory,     it'  conditions     and 

other  similar  circumstai 

rtain     communities     formerly     belonging 

to   the   Turkish    Kmpirc    I  'ached    a   star 

of  development   where  theii 

ndent    nations   can    be    pro  i  ionalls 
ognized,  subject    to  the   rendering   of   admln- 
advice  and  sasl  ts nee   b     s   ms nda 

lory    power    until    such    time    as    they    arc    abli 

d    alone     The  com 

munitiea  must  be  ■  principal  consideration 
In  ion   of   ti  ttory   power 

Other   peoples,   e  peclall      tho  •■  of   Central 

Afri  at    such    a    Stage    that    the    man- 

datory must  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration    of     the     territory,       ubjeel     only     to 

■  tenance  of  public  order  and   mi 
the   prohibition  of  abusi        uch 
trade,  'he  arm»  traffic  ;m.i  the  liquor  traffic, 

and     'he     prevention     o'  |     bll    hrn<l;t     of 

fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases 
and   of   military   training   of   t; 

i    than    police    pui  po  ■       md    thi    di  fen  •■ 

of     ti 

portunltiea  for  ttu  trade  md  commerce  of 
othi  rs  of   the   les 

'lorn-    arc    territories,    mich    as    Southwest 
Africa  and  certain  of  thi      outh  Pacific  isle*. 
h.  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  pop 

Illation,    or    their    prrinll    size.    ,,,    their    n  n 

Ion,  or  theii 
rraphlcal    contiguity    to    'tie    mandatory 

■    I  hi     oti,.r    ,  inees,    can    lc 

I      until  i      the     laws     of     thi 


mandatory  state  as  integral  portions  there- 
of, subject  to  the  safeguards  above  men- 
tioned in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory 
state  shall  render  to  the  league  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  com- 
mitted  to   its   charge. 

The  degrees  of  authority,  control  or  admin- 
istration to  be  exercized  by  the  mandatory 
state  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by 
the  high  contracting  parties  in  each  case, 
be  explicitly  defined  by  the  executive  council 
in    a  special   act   or  charter. 

The  high  contracting  parties  further  agree 
to  establish  at  the  seat  of  the  league  a  man- 
datory commission  to  receive  and  examine 
the  annual  reports  of  the  mandatory  powers, 
and  to  assist  the  league  in  insuring  the  ob- 
servance  of    the    terms    of   all    mandates. 

ARTICLE    XX 

The  high  contracting  parties  will  endeavor 
to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  con- 
ditions of  labor  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all 
countries  to  which  their  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial relations  extend,  and  to  that  end 
agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organization 
of  the  league  a  permanent  bureau  of  labor. 
ARTICLE    XXI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
provision  shall  be  made  thru  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  league  to  secure  and  maintain 
freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  commerce  of  all  states  members  of 
the  league,  having  in  mind,  among  other 
things,  special  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated 
iluring   the   war   of   1914-1918. 

ARTICLE    XXII 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
nlace  under  the  control  of  the  league  all 
international  bureaus  already  established  by 
genera]  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  trea- 
ties consent.  Furthermore,  they  agree  that 
all  such  international  bureaus  to  be  con- 
stituted in  future  shall  be  placed  under  con- 
trol  of  the  league. 

ARTICLE    will 
The    high    contracting    parties    agree    that 
every     treaty     or     international     engagement 
entered   into  hereafter  by  any  state  member 

of    the    league    shall    be    forthwith    registered 

with   the   secretary   general   and    as   soon    as 

possible    published    by   him.    and    that    no   such 

treaty    or    international    engagement    shall    be 

binding   until  so   registered, 

ARTICLE    XXIV 

It    shall   be  the  right   rif  the  body   of  dele- 

from    time    to   time    to   advise    the   re- 

Ideration  by  states  members  of  the  league 

of   treaties   which   have   become   Inapplicable. 

and     of     international     conditions,     of     which 

the  continuance  may  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  world 

ARTICLE    XXV 

The    high     contracting     parties     severally 

that     the    present     covenant     |g    accepted 

ibrogating  all  obligation     intei   .■••<■   which 

n    I    lent     with    the    terms    thereof,    and 

olemnlj    engage    thai     they    will    not    here- 
after  enter   Into   any   engagements    Incon 
tent    with   tin'  terras   hereof    in   ca  e   any   of 
the  powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequei 
admitted    to   the   league  shall,   before   becom 
mi'    i    part  v    to   tin;    cot  en  an  I .    have    u : 
n   any  obligat  It  I  enl 

mi  i  oi    tin     covenant .   it   shall  be 
the  duty   of  such    power   to   tal  diate 

'■i,     t..    procure    Its    release    from     uch    ob 

ligul  |l 

AUTIII.K     XXVI 

\  mendments    to    thi     nl    will    tal 

effect   when   ratified  bv  the  states  wh 
lint  Ives    coi 
by    three  foui  i  h      "i     thi 

compose    the    body    of    dele 

l/Mlrn 
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tent,    inclu  I 
I 

the    world    cannot 
with  m  ifficial  guid 

■■  h  u  reached  oi  thru  many 
tii,-  .1, 
of  Nati 
■  bod) 

1 .  wernments,  the 
peoplet  of  the  world  would  no!  be  rare 
mistake!  which  pre 
ipied  offleiali  had  admittedly  made 
might  nut  in-  repeated 

Impossible    to    conceive    a 

method  or  an  assembly  so  large  and 

-  to  be  really  representative 

of  the  threat  body  Of  the  people!  of  the 

world,  because,  :is  l  roughly  reckon  it, 

we  represent,  as  we  sit  around  this 
table,  more  than  twelve  hundred  million 
people.  You  cannot  have  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lion people,  but  if  you  leave  it  to  each 
Government  to  have,  if  it  pleases,  one 
or  two  or  three  representatives,  tho 
only  with  a  single  vote,  it  may  vary  its 
representation  from  time  to  time,  not 
only,  but  it  may  [originate]  the  choice 
of  its  several  representatives.  [Wire- 
less here  unintelligible.] 

Therefore,  we  thought  that  this  was 
a  proper  and  a  very  prudent  conces- 
sion to  the  practically  universal  opinion 
of.  plain  men  everywhere  that  they 
wanted  the  door  left  open  to  a  variety 
of  representation,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  single 
official  body  with 
which  they  could 
or  might  not 
find  themselves  in 
sympathy. 

And  you  will 
notice  that  this 
body  has  unlim- 
ited rights  of  dis- 
cussion— I  mean 
of  discussion  of 
anything  that 
falls  within  the 
field  of  interna- 
tional relations 
— and  that  it  is 
especially  agreed 
that  war  or  in- 
ternational mis- 
understandings, 
or  anything  that 
may  lead  to  fric- 
tion or  trouble, 
is  everybody's 
business,    because 


inti  hi  no  tongei   have  their  co 

"    that  Minster 

Call  at  any  tune  l>e  drawn  into  the  Open, 

thai  those  things  that  are  destro 

by  the  light  may  be  promptly  di 

by    the    overwhelming    light    of    the    uni 

veraal  expression  of  the  condemnation 

of    the    world. 

AIMED  i  OK  i     \s  A  LA81    RMOBT 

Amii.iI  force  is  in  the  background  In 
this   program,  but  it   is   in   the  ba 

Od  if  the  mOl  ll  force  of  tin- 
world  will  not  lufllce,  the  physical  force 
of  the  world  shall.  But  that  is  the  last 
■  it,  because  this  ia  intended  as  a 
constitution  of  peace,  not  as  a  league 
Of   war. 

A  LIVINi;  HUM.   IS  UOKN 

A  living  thing  is  born,  and  we  must 
to  it  what  clothes  we  put  on  it.  It 
is  not  a  vehicle  of  power,  but  a  vehicle 
in  which  power  may  be  varied  at  the 
discretion  of  those  who  exercize  it  and 
in  accordance  with  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  And  yet,  while 
it  is  elastic,  while  it  is  general  in  its 
terms,  it  is  definite  in  the  one  thing 
that  we  were  called  upon  to  make  defi- 
nite. It  is  a  definite  guarantee  of  peace. 
It  is  a  definite  guarantee  by  word 
against  aggression.  It  is  a  definite 
guarantee  against  the  things  which  • 
have  just  come  near  bringing  the  whole 
structure  of  civilization  into  ruin. 

Its  purposes  do  not  for  a  moment  lie 
vague.   Its  purposes  are   declared,  and 


(c)  Cndencood  &  I'nderKoud 

The  Peace  Conference 
it    may    affect    the 


peace  of  the  world. 

And  in  order  to  safeguard  the  pop- 
ular power  so  far  as  we  could  of  this 
representative  body,  it  is  provided,  you 
will  notice,  that  when  a  subject  is  sub- 
mitted, it  is  not  to  arbitration,  but  to 
discussion  by  the  executive  council.  It 
can,  upon  the  initiative  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  be  drawn  out  of 
the  executive  council  on  the  larger 
form  of  the  general  body  of  delegates, 
because  thru  this  instrument  we  are 
depending  primarily  and  chiefly  upon 
one  great  force,  and  this  is  the  moral 
force  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
— the  pleasing  and  clarifying  and  com- 
pelling influences  of  publicity,  so  that 


in  session.  Presidents  Wilson  and  Poncard  are  at  the  farther  end 

to  publish  them. 


its  powers  are  unmistakable.  It  is  not 
in  contemplation  that  this  should  be 
merely  a  league  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  league  which  can  be 
used  for  cooperation  in  any  interna- 
tional matter.  That  is  the  significance 
of  the  provision  introduced  concerning 
labor.  There  are  many  ameliorations  of 
labor  conditions  which  can  be  effected 
by  conference  and  discussion.  I  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  a  very  great 
usefulness  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
which  it  is  contemplated  shall  be  set 
up  by  the  League.  Men  and  women  and 
children  who  work  have  been  in  the 
background  thru  long  ages,  and  some- 
times seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while 
governments   have   had    their   watchful 


and  suspicious  eyes  upon  the  maneu- 
vers  of   one   another,    while    the    thought 

of  <n  bai  been  about    1 1  act  ai  al 

action  and  the  larger  transactions  of 
commerce  and  finance 

Now,  if  I  may  believe  the  picture 
which    I    see,   there  comes   into  the  fore- 

ound  the  greal  body  of  tin-  laboring 

people  of  the  world,  the  men  and  wom- 
en and  children  upon  whom  the  great 
burden  of  sustaining  the  world  must 
from  day  to  day  fall,  whether  we  wish 
it  to  do  so  or  not,  people  who  go  to 
bed  tired  and  wake  up  without  the 
stimulation  of  lively  hope.  These  people 
will  be  drawn  into  the  field  of  interna- 
tionaJ  consultation  and  help,  and  will 
be  among  the  wards  of  the  combined 
governments  of  the  world.  This  is,  I 
take  leave  to  say,  a  very  great  step  in 
advance  in  the  mere  conception  of  that. 

THE  END  OF  SECRET  TREATIES 

Then,  as  you  will  notice,  there  is  an 
imperative  article  concerning  the  pub- 
licity of  all  international  agreements. 
Henceforth  no  member  of  the  League 
can  claim  any  agreement  valid  which 
it  has  not  registered  with  the  Secretary 
General,  in  whose  office,  of  course,  it 
will  be  subject  to  the  examination  of 
anybody  representing  a  member  of  the 
League.  And  the  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
Secretary  General  to  publish  every 
document  of  that  sort  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

I  suppose  most  persons  who  have 
not  been  conver- 
sant with  the 
business  of  for- 
eign affairs  do 
not  realize  how 
many  hundreds 
of  these  agree- 
ments are  made 
in  a  single  year, 
and  how  difficult 
it  might  be  to 
publish  the  more 
important  of 
them  immediate- 
ly, how  uninter- 
esting it  would 
be  to  most  of  the 
world  to  publish 
them  immediate- 
ly, but  even  they 
must  be  pub- 
lished just  as 
soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Sec- 
retary      General 


TO  LOOK  AFTER  LITTLE  NATIONS 

Then  there  is  a  feature  about  this 
covenant  which,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory  ad- 
vances that  has  been  made.  We  are 
done  with  annexations  of  helpless  peo- 
ples, meant  in  some  instances  by  some 
powers  to  be  used  merely  for  exploita- 
tion. We  recognize  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  the  helpless  and  unde- 
veloped peoples  of  the  world,  being  in 
that  condition,  put  an  obligation  upon 
us  to  look  after  their  interests  pn 
marily  before  we  use  them  for  our  in 
terests,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  this 
sort  hereafter  [Continued  on  /»»<>.•.    SOI 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  MEANS 

BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 

The  Editor  of  The  Independent  sends  this  cablegram  from  Paris,  where  he  has 
attended  the  Peace  Conference  as  Vice-President  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 


NOT  since  our  forefathers  met  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4, 
1776,  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  there 
been  a  more  memorable  political  event  than  that  which 
took  place  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  Paris  on  February  14,  1919, 
for  on  that  day  the  committee  representing  fourteen  free  nations 
presented  to  the  third  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  a 
draft  of  the  constitution  for  a  League  of  Nations  which  when 
passed  will  constitute  the  Declaration  of  Interdependence  of  the 
world. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  be  a  spectator  at  this  historic 
and  epochal  occasion.  The  famous  clock  room  in  which  the  con- 
ference was  held  was  again  thronged  with  the  premiers  and  states- 
men of  all  nations,  all  distinguished  in  position  and  ability,  but 
here  inconspicuous  thru  their  very  multitude.  Exactly,  at  three- 
thirty  President  Wilson  entered  and  walked  thru  the  line  of  dig- 
nitaries, shaking  hands  right  and  left.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
looked  pale  and  older  than  usual.  Evidently  the  strain  and  stress 
of  the  past  fortnight  has  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  but  he  smiled 
constantly,  and  when  he  rose  to  read  the  immortal  document  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  in  his  own  career.  He  chose  to 
assume  a  matter  of  fact  tone  of  a  corporation  president  reading 
his  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  tho  occasionally  his  voice 
struck  a  deeper  vibrant  note  as  he  came  to  some  special  sentence 
whose  meaning  he  wished  to  emphasize.  When  at  last  he  laid 
down  the  printed  draft  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him,  he  smiled 
genially  at  the  audience  and  then  began  the  address  in  its  support. 
I  have  never  heard  him  speak  better,  altho  he  did  not  depart 
from  his  calm,  almost  casual  delivery.  His  address  was  a  marvel 
for  coolness  and  simple  earnestness.  Many  of  its  vivid  phrases 
deserve  to  live  in  history.  When  he  had  concluded  total  silence 
reigned  for  a  full  half  of  a  minute,  more  eloquent,  I  think,  of  the 
emotions  of  the  delegates  than  the  most  prolonged  applause.  After 
half  a  dozen  addresses  expressive  of  concurrence  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  nations,  the  draft  was  laid  upon  the  table 
for  final  adoption  later  in  the  session  and  the  Conference  ad- 
journed. 

The  draft  itself  is,  I  am  confident,  as  strong  as  it  could  possibly 
be  made  under  the  circumstances.  Naturally,  it  is  the  result  of 
some  compromise*.  If  more  had  been  attempted  less  would  have 
been  got.  ' 

As  I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  discuss  the  draft 
with  the  various  delegates  during  its  progress  thru  the  committee 

in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  as  Colonel   House  did  me  the  honor  of 

appointing  me  liaison  officer  between  the  American  Peace  Com- 
mission at  Paris  and  the  League  to  Enforce  peace  at  home,  I 
think  I  can  best  serve  the  readers  of  The  Independent  by  giving 
very  brief  comments  on  each  of  the  twenty-six  articles  of  the  cov- 
enant. 

term   "covenant"   is   President   Wilson's.   Hitherto  agree- 
■nts  between  nation-  have  invariably  been  called  conventions, 

protocols  or  treaties.  The  word   "covenant"   is   horiowed   from    the 

Old  Testament  and  lift-  the  agreement  to  a  higher  plane  than  any 

previous  contract,  between    nations.  The   preamble   was   worded   by 

President  Wilson,  and  it  will  be  noticed  thai   he  has  given  the 

place  of  honor  among  the  aim-  of  the  League  to  the  promotion  of 
international  cooperation  and  placed  lecond  the  securing  of  inter- 
national pes 

'I  he     Roman     numeral-     in     the     following     paragraphs     refer     to 

the  articles  of  the  draft,  as  published  in  full  upon  another  page 

of  this   i 

f     In   the  original    Brit!  )■    and    American    proposals   for   this 

article  the  Executive  Council  wa    the  executive  committee  of  the 

body  of  delegates.  Now  both  bodies  ma)  be  dl  'net  In  personnel. 

II   This  article  marks  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  of  men 

original  Ides  of  the  body  of  delegate     wa      imply  a  committee 

of  bargaining  amba    adoi  .  one  from  each  nut  ion    The  provision 

'a/I.  party  to  three  repe  entatives  was  an  afterthought 

adopted  at  the  :  on  of  the  committee  in  response  to  outside 

tS    Drged    that    om'    delegate   COUld    not    represent    l|,e 
different    factions    in    a    Dation. 

"I     i    '    p  'hat   the  body  of  delegates  should  meet    ;,i 

in-   to   President    vVll  on.    The    Executive 

■  rful  organ  of  the  League.  The 

big   (•  control    it    hut   as   the,-   mu  i    u  uallj    gel 

inimously,  the  right'  of  the  small  powei     are  thus  protected. 

'I  he   MUH    [ei  of   Article    II)    providing   the   "invitation    -hull 

'     to    any     power     to    attend     the    fflCeting    of    the    Council     ;il 

which  <»n  Its  interests  are  to  i,<   dl  cu    erl" 


gives  the  broadest  possible  scope  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

IV-V.  The  provision  for  a  permanent  organization  and  for 
special  investigating  committees  will  enable  the  Council  to  keep 
thoroly  informed  upon  any  circumstances  likely  to  disturb  the 
world's  peace. 

VI.  This  article  providing  for  diplomatic  privileges  and  im- 
munities for  the  officials  of  the  League  and  extra  territoriality  for 
its  buildings  may  be  the  germ  from  which  will  develop  the  future 
capital  of  the  world. 

VII.  The  provision  that  "no  state  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
League  unless  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere 
intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations"  would  exclude 
an  unregenerate  and  militaristic  Germany  and  would  provide 
opportunity  later  for  the  admission  of  such  countries  as  Canada. 
India,  etc. 

VIII.  France  would  like  to  go  much  farther  in  the  restrictions 
of  international  armament.  She  proposes  that  the  League  should 
have  power  to  inspect  armaments  so  that  no  nation  can  secretly 
overstep  the  limits  agreed  upon.  She  also  desires  an  internation-il 
staff  and  an  international  army  in  time  of  peace  to  guard  the 
Rhine  which  she  claims  is  the  boundary  of  civilization.  The  com- 
plications over  this  article  nearly  split  the  committee.  As  it 
stands  it  simply  pledges  the  nations  to  the  principle  of  limitation 
of  armaments,  leaving  the  plans  to  be  worked  out  by  the  League. 
But  the  question  is  now  made  permanent  and  its  consideration 
mandatory  on  the  Executive  Council.  All  delegates  with  whom 
I  talked  thought  that  armaments  will  be  reduced  by  virtue  of 
this  article,  altho  all  saw  many  difficulties  ahead. 

IX.  This  article  was  suggested  as  a  compromise  by  the  British 
delegates  to  soothe  the  French  who  were  disappointed  in  not 
getting  all  they  wished  in  the  preceding  article. 

X.  Altho  this  article  aims  to  preserve  the  "territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  states  members  of  the 
League"  it  contains  nothing  to  prevent  a  peaceable  change  of 
territory  or  form  of  government.  In  this  respect  the  League  differs 
from  the  old  Holy  Alliance  which  attempted  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  to  preserve  autocratic  dynasties. 

XL  This  adopts  for  the  purposes  of  the  League  and  in  an 
improved  form  Article  III  of  the  Convention  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  of  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference. 

XII.  This  me, ins  that  no  war  can  take  place  without  a  delay 
for  hearing  the  case.  When  the  discussion  is  taken  to  the  arbi- 
tration court  it  can  take  its  time  as  courts  are  accustomed  to  do. 
But  if  it  comes  before  the  Executive  Council  that  body  must  make 
a  recommendation  within  six  months.  Cases  that  will  come  before 
the  Council  will  need  a  quick  decision  as  they  are  generally 
political  in  their  nature  and  therefore  most  likely  to  lead  to 
war. 

XIII.  The    American    plan    originally    proposed    special    arhitra 
tion    by    the    arbitrators    for    all    cases.    If    either    litigant    felt 
aggrieved   he  could   appeal    to   another   three   arbitrators.    Provided 
three-fourths  of  the  body  of  delegates  approved  the  decision   of 

the  appellate  tribunal  it  became  final.  The  present  article  is 
more  elastic  and   more  general. 

XIV.  This  propositi  is  reduced  from  the  British  more  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  court  of  international 

justice. 

XV.  According   to   this    the   only    case   where    it    might    be   lawful 
for   a    nation    to    wage    war    under    the   Covenant    would    be    when    a 
dispute    had    been    brought     before    the    Executive    Council    by    one 
party   and   the  Council   could    no!    make  a    unanimous    recominemhi 
lion.    Of   course    the    votes    of    interested    members    of    the    Council 

would  not  count,  if  nations  in  dispute  agree  to  go  to  arbitrators 
or  the   Executive  Council  decides  unanimously   against   a   nation 

Unit    does    not     voluntarily    gO    to    the    Executive    Council    then    the 

decision  of  the  court  recommendations  of  the  Council  are  binding. 
This  article  follows  sub  tantially  the  victory  program  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace, 

XVI      Economic    pressure    ami    non  intercourse   are    Ihi'    primary 

anctioni  "f  the  League,   tone  is  not   to  be  used  synchronously 

with  icon. nun    pr> 'ire  as  the   League  to   Enforce    I'eace  suggested, 

hoi     only     as    a     last     resort     and    on     the     recommendation     of    the 

i     Rcutive    Council     This    should    meet    I  he    sensibilities    of    our 

Congress    which    is    given    the    whole    right    under    the   <  'oiril  il  ul  ion 

to  declare  war  The  last  paragraph  of  this  article  Is  Intended  i" 
distribute  among  all  the  nations  of  the  League  (he  losses  thai 
on<   nation  might  unduly  suiter  in  carrying  oul  an  econoi boj 
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gains!  •  .<-i  iii.im   Poland  inould 

i  ii<'  than  China 

!  i  might  i"    ruined  if  ths  other  nations  did  nol 

-  the  I" 
\\ii     According   to   this   article   the   League   «ili   attempt    to 
inaure  the  i   the  w   rid    II  d   from  the  outaide  the 

ind  defense 

\\tii     iii'  iai i  iIm-  trade  In  arms  and  ammunition! 

■  ills   tu    African  tribes  and  certain  backward  peoples  con 
.    u  1 1<  >i 1 1  .  ei  tain   I  alreadj    In  existence 

\i\     in.    article  relating   to  colonies  i>  the  longest   and  one 
difficult  "I  all    li  embodied  President    Wilson's  pro 
po  aodified    by    General    Bmuts's    Ingenious    mandator] 

icheme    li  ant  there  will  be  do  more  exploiting  of  defen 

peoples   lis    predator]    powers,   of  conscienceless   commercial 
mi  Premier    Hugh*  lualj    opposed    this    because    ii 

would  proven!  the  ambition  of  Australia  for  absolute  annexat 

ut'  the  German  Islands  In  the  Pacific. 

\\  rhis  provision  for  securing  "fair  and  humane  conditions 
of  labor"  is  due  to  those  w  i n »  thought  thai  the  League  will  better 
function  and  survive  longer  if  founded  more  upon  the  humane 
and  economic  than  upon  the  political  basis,  The  permanent  bureau 
of  labor  will  doubtless  be  run  i>\   labor  representatives  and  thus 

be  kept  in  closes!  touch  with  great  de cratic  currents  of  thought 

ami  action.  The  phrase  "thai  all  nations'1  evidently  means  that 
tin-  League  will  aim  tu  elevate  human  relations  everywhere  in 
tin-  world. 

\\l  Tin-  question  regarding  the  "freedom  of  transit  and 
equitable    treatment    for    the    commerce"    contemplated    in    this 

article   is   oovi    being  considered   by   a   special   < imittee  id'  the 

Conference  on   ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

XXII.  Tlie  international  bureaus  which  arc  to  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  League  are  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  the  International  Postal  I'linm.  and  other  seientitic 
ami  international  bureaus  in  existence  or  to  he  established  here- 
after 


\\ilt    Tin  les    out     President    Wilson's    opposition    to 

i    m  regards  the  future  The  provision  that 
iii'i   every   treaty   shall  he  published"   was  introduced  he 

n     was     not     thought     wise     to     make     the     regulation     retro 

active  tor  it  mighl   he  embarrassing  to  publish  all  treaties  now 

in    i\i    I.  lice. 

\\i\    This  article  would  weed  oul  old  outworn  treaties  which 
often  caused  embarrassment  or  given  rise  to  wars. 

\\\    Bj  this  article  the  Covenant  is  made  the  supreme  Inter 
national  law. 

XXV]    The  proposal   for  amending  the  Covenant   came  fj i 

England  ami  is  one  of  the  most  Important  <>f  all  its  article*,  Thus 
the  League  can  he  modified  at  any  time  to  meet  changing  condl 

tlons.    It    was   originally    planned    that    the    Kxeculive   Council    and 

the  majority  of  the  bodj  of  delegates  could  amend  the  Covenant, 

hut      I  he     small     States     feared     (hey     might     I  hereby     be     bound     to 
unforeseen    conditions    so    the    majority    was    railed    Bra!     to    two 
thirds  and   finally   to  three  fourths.    Another   reason   for   Ihi-  article 
because    the    right    of   secession    tho    discussed    was    not    pro 
vided    for. 

I  nlil  the  very  end  I  feared  that  the  committee  in  charge  of 
tin  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations  would  provide  little  more 
than  a  hare  machinery  lor  settling  disputes  after  they  had  arisen 
Thai,  of  course,  wmild  have  heen  vastly  worth  while  but  now  that 
the  committee  has  in  addition  to  this  provided  for  the  cooperative 
development  of  international  life  thru  a  body  of  delegates,  admin- 
istrative committees  and  the  power  of  amendments  I  realize  that 
we  shall  not  only  have  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  but  a  League 
to    Enforce    Progress. 

There  has  heen  a  sinister  campaign  of  villifieat  ion  waged  against 

Wilson  here  so  powerful  that  many  people  think  that  the  Amen 
can    people    were    not    behind    him    in    this    crisis    in    the    world's 
history. 

Now  is  the  time  of  all  times  that  our  people  should 
show  the  President  their  loyalty.  We  have  supported  our  boys  on 
the  battle  front  ami  they  have  won  the  war.  Let  us  now  support 
our   President   and   he  will   win   the  peace. 


THIRTY  MILLION  MORE  ACRES 

Prohibition's  Contribution  in  Foodstuffs 


AMONG  the   many  great  economic 

/\  changes  resulting  from  the 
/ — %  war,  none  touches  the  people  as 
-^-  -*-  a  whole  more  closely  than  the 
price  of  foodstuffs;  and  that  the  pub- 
lic has  suffered  and  is  still  suffering 
because  of  inflated  prices  of  almost 
every  article  of  food,  no  one  knows  so 
well  as  the  housewife  who  does  the 
buying. 

Even  the  close  of  the  war  has 
brought  no  relief,  and  tho  stocks  of 
almost  all  foodstuffs  are  enormous,  re- 
tail prices  continue  excessive.  Notwith- 
standing that  wheat  stocks  in  the 
United  States  are  the  greatest  they 
have  ever  been,  no  relief  from  high- 
priced  flour  seems  possible  for  more 
than  another  year,  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment price  guarantee  to  the  farmer. 

Looking  further  ahead,  however,  the 
consumer  may  see  not  only  encourage- 
ment, but  seemingly  the  positive  assur- 
ance of  materially  lower  and  even  cheap 
prices  for  all  foodstuffs.  The  expecta- 
tion of  this  is  seen  in  the  enormous 
new  acreage  in  the  United  States 
brought  under  cultivation  to  meet 
war's  demands  for  increased  supplies. 

This  increased  acreage  amounts  to 
35,800,000  acres.  That  is,  the  area 
sown  to  grain,  potato  and  tame  hay 
crops  in  1918  was  35,800,000  acres 
greater  than  the  annual  average  for 
the  five  year  period  just  before  the  war 
— 1910-14,  inclusive  (basis  of  winter 
wheat  and  rye  sown  the  previous  fall 
in  all  instances). 

In    addition   to   the    35,800,000   acres 


BY    ROLLIN    E.   SMITH 


National  Prohibition  alone  will  re- 
lease, directly  and  indirectly, 
5,000,000  acres  of  highly  culti- 
vated land,  which  will  annually 
produce  enough  to  feed  4,000,000 
people.  It  will  grow  enough 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  vegetables  and 
hay  to  supply  4,000,000  people 
with  bread,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  butter,  eggs  and  milk. 
Formerly,  this  land  supplied  the 
nation   with  beer. 


II. 


of  new  land  brought  under  cultivation, 
there  will  be  available  for  food  or  feed 
crops  3,600,000  acres,  the  area  annually 
devoted  to  growing  corn,  barley  and 
rye  for  the  manufacture  of  liquor;  a 
total  of  39,400,000  acres  for  crops  never 
available  to  the  nation  before. 

Thirty-nine  million  acres  is  an  area 
too  great  to  be  grasped  readily.  It 
would  produce  three-quarters  as  much 
wheat  as  was  annually  grown  in  the 
country  before  the  war.  It  is  more  than 
a  third  as  great  as  the  entire  corn 
acreage  of  the  country,  equal  to  the 
entire  area  of  land  sown  to  oats,  and 
ten  times  the  area  devoted  to  the  po- 
tato crop  of  the  nation,  or  equal  to  75 
per  cent  of  all  the  land  cropped  to 
tame  hay. 

Therefore  the  promise  of  cheap  bread 
and  meat  to  the  consumer  contained  in 


this  39,400,000  acres  of  land  is  exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 

This  promise  is  in  part  based  upon 
national  prohibition,  for  none  of  the 
grain  grown  on  the  newly  cultivated, 
land  nor  on  the  older-cultivated,  either, 
will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
liquor,  unless  exported. 

The  annual  average  amount  of  corn, 
barley  and  rye  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  liquor  in  the  United  States  for 
the  ten  year  period,  1907-16  inclusive, 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  was:  Corn, 
35,533,000  bushels;  barley,  44,900,000 
bushels;   rye,  4,710,000  bushels. 

The  amount  of  corn  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  liquor  represented  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  acres  annually  (on  a 
basis  of  yields  in  the  important  corn 
states  east  of  the  Missouri  River),  bar- 
ley 1,800,000  acres,  and  rye  315,000 
acres;  a  total  of  3,615,000  acres.  But 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  another  1,200,- 
000  acres  devoted  to  barley  and  185,000 
(to  make  round  numbers,  for  it  is  only 
an  estimate  at  best)  to  rye  will  be  lost 
to  these  grains  as  an  indirect  result  of 
national  prohibition,  because  of  lack  of 
competitive  buying  by  the  maltsters  and 
distillers.  This  means  that  8,000,000 
acres  of  land  which  was  before  tho 
war  devoted  to  barley  will  bo  chanced 
to  other  crops,  and  500,000  from  rye  to 
other  crops.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
before-the-war  corn  acreage  will  ^ 
crease  because  of  prohibition;  the 
Change  will  be  that   the    1,600,000  acres 

o(  corn   used   in  the   manufacture   of 

liquors  will  now    bo  used   for  cattle  and 
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hog  feed.  Thus  it 
will  be  that  na- 
tional prohibition 
will  release  for 
the  production  of 
crops  for  feed  or 
human  food  the 
1,500,000  acres  on 
which  corn  for 
liquor  was 

grown;  3,000,000 
on  which  barley 
was  grown,  and 
500,000  on  which 
rye  was  grown ; 
a  total  of  5,000,- 
000  acres  for  the 
production  of 
crops  for  feed  or 
human    food. 

Five  million 
acres  of  land,  if 
distributed  among 
useful  crops,  will 
produce  35,000,- 
000  bushels  of 
corn,      20,000,000 

bushels  of  wheat,  35,000,000  bushels 
of  oats,  and  1,600,000  tons  of  tame 
hay.  This  is  enough  wheat  to  feed 
4,000,000  people  for  a  year,  while  the 
other  crops  would  supply  them  with 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  milk  and  butter, 
with   land   enough   left  for  vegetables. 

This  is  what  the  nation  is  promised 
annually,  in  concrete  products,  as  a  net 
gain  in  food  and  feed  crops  as  a  result 
of  prohibition. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  35,800,000  acres  of  new  land 
under  cultivation.  This  increase  is 
based  on  the  acreage  sown  for  the  1918 
crop  and  the  annual  average  acreage 
sown  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
potatoes  and  tame  hay  in  the  five  year 
period  just  before  the  war,  1910-14,  in- 
clusive (winter  wheat  and  rye  sown  the 
previous  autumn). 

The  following  table  shows  the  area 
devoted  to  each  crop  in  the  two  periods 
under  comparison,  and  the  increase  for 
each  crop.  It  appears  that  in  1918  the 
wheat  acreage  gained  12,300,000  an 
iott\  2,500,000,  oats  6,000,000,  barley 
1,700,000,  rye  4,140,000,  potatoes,  white 
-ind  sweet,  800,000,  and  tame  hay 
'0,000.  These  figures,  like  all  others 
in  this  article,  were  gathered  by  the 
writer  from  report-;  of  the  Bureau*of 
Crop  Estimate!  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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This   increased   acreage   under   production   will   mean   more  foodst 

will  be  done  with  it  now  that  war's  de- 
mands are  past?  The  answer  to  the 
first  hardly  belongs  in  this  article;  in 
any  event,  it  is  complicated.  The  an- 
swer to  the  second  is  found,  in  part, 
in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of 
this  new  acreage,  just  25  per  cent  of 
it,  to  be  exact,  is  already  "spoken  for," 
that  is,  by  the  increase  in  wheat  and 
rye  acreage  in  1919.  The  sowing  of  rye, 
which  is  done  in  the  fall,  was  slightly 
increased  last  autumn  over  the  large 
acreage  of  the  previous  season.  Winter 
wheat  seeding  last  autumn  was  enor- 
mously increased;  the  estimate  is 
6,000,000  acres  in  excess  of  the  area 
sown  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Next  spring 
there  will  be  a  big  increase  in  the  area 
sown  to  spring  wheat.  In  Minnesota 
it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  will 
be  between  10  and  20  per  cent.  The 
spring  wheat  area  may  therefore  be 
•V)00,000  acres  greater  than  in  1918. 
The  total  increase  in  winter  and  spring 
wheat  and  rye  will  probably  amount 
to  9,000,000  acres. 

But  as  this  increase  in  wheat  is  di- 
rectly due  to  the  Government's  price 
guarantee  for  the  crop  to  be  harvested 
in  1919,  it  is  certain  that  all  of  the 
land  will  not  again  be  sown  to  wheat 
in    1920. 

The  disposition  of  the  remaining  80, 
000,000  or  more  acres  in  1919  is  largely 
a    matter   of    speculation,    but    who    car 

doubt  but   that    a    ■ '-ry   large   part,  of 

that,    new    acreage    will     remain     under 

cultivation.  Which  mean  permanently 
lower  price-;  for  breadstuffs  and   feed, 

and   therefore  for  meati  and  produce. 

The    proposition    of    cheaper    food 

stuffs  by  the  way  of  an   increased  acre 
age   is   two  sided:    th<  imer'a   side 

!    the    producer'        I    |  OBtl    the    eorisum 
viewpoint,    it    [■    simple.    The    greal 

new  acreage  brougl     undei  cultivation 

I    re   ult    of    the    w.  nnnted    by 

the    laving    of    grain      COITl,    barley    and 

that,      previou    I  v       went       into      t  In- 

manufacture  of  liquor,  can  mean  but 
one  thing,  namely,  arreatei    production 

of    grain    ;,nd    cattle    and    hogh.    Supply 


uffs   at   lower   prices 


and  demand  will 
assert  themselves, 
and  when  the  re- 
tailer has  been 
cured  of  his  war- 
acquired  habit  of 
demanding  enor- 
mous profits,  the 
consumer  will 
have  his  food 
supplies  at  rea- 
sonable  prices. 

From  the  farm- 
er's point  of  view, 
the  proposition  is 
vastly  different. 
The  first  thought 
that  arises  is: 
will  the  farmer 
continue  to  culti- 
vate this  vast 
new  acreage 
when  prices  are 
declining?  Some 
of  it  will,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  be 
abandoned — as 
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where  small  tracts,  with  low  prices  for 
commodities,  cannot  be  cultivated  prof- 
itably. 

But  that  there  will  be  somewhat 
more  than  this  abandoned,  with  the  in- 
centive of  war  prices  gone,  cannot  be 
doubted.  This  is  already  indicated  by 
some  decrease  in  1918  as  compared 
with  that  of  1917.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  9,200,000  acres  in  the  corn 
acreage  of  1918  as  compared  with 
1917,  mainly  in  five  states,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Illinois,  Iowa  and  Oklahoma,  in 
the  order  given,  tho  there  were  im- 
portant decreases  in  eleven  states;  but 
in  the  other  six  the  decrease  in  corn 
was  offset  by  increases  in  otXer  crops. 
The  reason  for  the  great  decrease  in 
corn  acreage  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
was  that,  owing  to  a  large  loss  in  win- 
ter wheat  in  the  winter  of  1916-17,  this 
wheat  land  was  planted  to  corn  in  1917, 
which  resulted  in  an  abnormal  corn 
acreage  that  year;  but  it  was  brought 
back  to  normal  in  1918. 

But  the  farmer  will  harvest  a  bil- 
lion bushels  or  more  of  wheat  in  1919. 
barring  crop  calamity,  and  sell  it  on  a 
basis  of  $2.26,  Chicago,  for  No.  1 
northern  spring,  hard  winter  and  red 
winter  wheat,  with  a  premium  of  two. 
cents  for  "fancy"  grades,  and  $2.23  to 
$2.35  for  No.  2;  and,  furthermore,  as 
prices  for  corn,  cattle  and  hogs,  poul- 
try and  produce  during  the  winter  of 
lit  18- 19  were  phenomenally  high,  he 
may  not  be  alarmed  by  the  outlook  for 
lower   prices    In   the   future. 

Generally    speaking,    however,    the 

farmer  appears  to  have  placed  himself 
in  a  position  where;  he  cannot  go  back, 
and  10  must.  go  forward  cannot,  aban 
don  but  a  small  part  of  tho  new  acre- 
and  so  must  grow  crops  of  some 
kind  on  it.  Doubtless  some  of  It  will 
be  devoted  tO  pastures,  as  it  was  before 

the  war,  but  thai  means  more  feed  for 
more  cal  tie 

'i  he  day  of  i he  food  profiteer  t here 
fore    asm    to  be  a    ihorl  one;  the  fai 

met-  Ig  having    his  turn  now;   the  day  of 

the  hOUSeWife   appear     tu  be    pist   ahead. 


WHAT  WOULD   JESUS  DO? 


TH[>  I-.  not   .1  new  question 
it   i  ....i 

ni.uiv     times    tin  lived 

end  tmple.    More 

in    in  tj  ■  i  ■    Bishop    of 

Exeter,   England,  asked  it   in  s  noble 
hymn  which  he  hm  his  parish. 

it  1-.  not  a  theoretical  question.  The 
rwer  to  it  contains  the  solution   to 
all  necessary  questions  of  human  hap 
pinees    and    powei     For   all   men 

agreed  that  it  every  one  tried  to  live 
FetUS  lived  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lems except  those  of  affirmative  human 
development   on    this  earth. 

It  is  not  an  absurd  question.  Nothing 
is  absurd  which  has  in  it  the  possible 
answer  to  final  human  happiness.  And 
this  question  honestly  asked  and  hon- 
estly answered  is  the  most  necessary 
question  for  the  world  to  ask  today. 

It  is  not  an  impossible  question.  We 
know  what  Jesus  did  do.  Why  should 
it  be  impossible  to  get  an  approximate 
estimate  of  what  he  would  do  now. 
The  age  is  different,  but  the  heart  of 
man  is  eternally  the  same.  Jesus  him- 
self is  the  same,  yesterday,  today  and 
forever.  His  creed  is  unchanging.  It  is 
the  same  now  as  when  he  lived  on  earth. 
It  is  the  only  creed  that  will  finally 
redeem  the  world.  Love  to  God  su- 
premely: Love  to  brother  man  as  to 
oneself — this  is  the  only  creed  that  will 
put  an  end  to  human  selfishness  and 
establish    universal    righteousness. 

We  have  as  a  possible  basis,  there- 
fore, on  which  to  attempt  an  answer  to 
the  question  "What  Would  Jesus  Do?" 
these  facts  in  his  life  which  would  be 
the  same  now  as  when  he  was  here  in 
the  flesh. 

(1)  Jesus  made  all  his  human  con- 
duct fit  in  with  his  creed  of  love  to  God 
and  man. 

(2)  He  calmly  taught  an  ideal  in 
conduct  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

(3)  He  did  not  compromise  in  mat- 
ters of  principle,  even  when  the  loss  of 
life  itself  was  the  penalty. 

(4)  He  put  the  right  and  the  truth 
in  the  first  place.  "Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God"  was  his  passion. 

(5)  He  lived  a  normal  life  in  the 
age  in  which  he  was  born,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  did  not  take  advantage  of 
his  own  divinity  to  get  a  divine  help  to 
do  things  in  the  matter  of  conduct 
which  we  are  unable  to  get. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  in  Jesus' 
life,  it  is  not  an  impertinence  nor  an 
irreverence  to  ask  what  he  would  do 
at  the  present  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  If  we  concede  that  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  surely  this 
question  is  one  that  we  must  ask.  And 
if,  in  addition  to  that,  we  agree  that 
a  Christian  is  one  who  is  trying  to  be 
Christlike,  in  what  other  way  can  he 
be  Christlike  except  by  following  His 
example  and  doing  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  things  that  He  would  do. 
Christianity  is  a  mockery  if  it  does  not 
mean  the  doing  of  Christlike  things  and 
the  living  of  the  Christlike  life.  The 
nominal    Christianity   of    the    world    is 
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no  more  Christlikeness  than  paganism. 
It  is  worse.  For  it  pretends  to  be  some- 
thing it  is  not. 

We  are  continually  talking  about  the 
adjustment  of  world  matters  in  terms 
of  economics.  Whereas  no  real  adjust- 
ment is  possible  except  on  the  basis  of 
conduct.  Political  science  divorced  from 
ethics  has  damned  the  world  with  false 
philosophy  and  devilish  diplomacy.  Why, 
after  all  these  years  of  failure  to  en- 
sure world  peace  and  happiness  by 
means  of  these  childish  methods,  do  we 
not  accept  and  begin  to  put  into  prac- 
tice those  methods  which  we  know  will 
bring  peace  and  happiness? 


the     war.     The     diplomacy    of    the 
world    did    not    prevent    the    war. 
I  he  .science  of  the  world  did  not  pre- 
vent   the    war.    The   art   and    the    music 

and  the  architecture  and  the  litera- 
ture and  the  oratory  and  the  money 
of  the  world  did  not  prevent  the 
greatest  destruction  of  men  and  matter 
we  have  ever  known.  The  statesmanship 
of  the  world  was  powerless.  All  the  ec- 
clesiastical forms  and  rituals  of  the 
world  were  of  no  value  to  stop  the 
tragedy.  What  could  have  prevented  it? 
We  do  not  have  to  hesitate  for  an  an- 
swer. The  principles  of  Jesus  in  the 
lives  of  men  would  have  prevented  the 
war.  We  know  absolutely  that  they 
would.  Nothing  else  on  earth  could 
have  done  it.  If  that  is  true,  the  im- 
itation of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the  most 
stupendously  practical  thing  known  to 
men.  For  any  force  that  could  prevent 
a  thing  like  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory, where  the  "practical"  things  of 
men  failed,  must  be  the  greatest  "prac- 
tical" force  in  the  universe. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "What 
Would  Jesus  Do?"  ought  not  to  be  hard 
to  find  if  any  one  really  wants  to  find 
it.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
human  being  to  do  is  the  right,  if  he 
wants  to  do  it.  If  he  is  considering  his 
own  interest,  if  he  is  constantly  ask- 
ing "What  can  I  get?"  instead  of 
"What  can  I  give?"  he  will  not  find  an 
answer  to  this  Jesus  question.  If  the 
nations  now  in  conference  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  peace  treaty  are  going  to 
deal  in  economic  jugglery,  and  ignore 
the  causes  that  plunged  the  world  into 
misery,  nothing  will  be  gained.  No  ad- 
justment of  the  affairs  of  men  or  na- 
tions will  be  worth  anything  that  does 
not  have  for  its  foundation  the  creed 
of  Jesus.  Why  do  we  not  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  common  sense  to  say  it  and 
act  on  it?  Why  wait  longer  for  the 
remedy  when  we  have  one  that  we  know 
will  cure  the  disease  of  the  world?  The 
thing  that  makes  wars  is  the  sinful 
heart  of  man.  Why  don't  the  statesmen 
and  the  presidents  and  the  premiers 
and    the    world    adjusters    around    the 


There  is  a  very  curious  attitude  dis 
played    by    minds    that    would    resent    peacetablelookat^one" another  and 

the     imputation     that     they     are     not     frankly     acknowledge     that     the     only 


Christian,  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Christlike  conduct  is  the  only  conduct 
that  is  best,  but  that  it  is  so  ideal  that 
it  cannot  be  made  to  work  in  the  every- 
day affairs  of  men.  In  other  words,  it 
is    not    practical.    It    is    all    right    for 


promise  of  real  and  lasting  and  uni- 
versal peace  is  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "What  Would 
Jesus  Do?"  How  much  longer  must  we 
wait  for  legislatures  and  congresses 
and  labor  conventions  and  the  councils 


prayer  meeting  but  will  not  do  for  the  of  the  high  and  mighty  to  announce  as 

market  place  or  the  legislature.  It  is  the  basic  source  of  all  human  happi- 

good  enough  for  the  pulpit,  but  won't  ness  the  following  of  Jesus'  teaching? 

fit  the  pew.  This  is  the  everlasting  and  Our  souls  are  sick  of  the  childish  rem- 

contemptuous   whine  of  the   man  who  edies   offered   by   the  quack   statesmen 

wants  Christianity  to  protect  his  prop-  and     political     economists     and     labor 

erty   and  his  civilization  but  does  not  leaders  and  puerile  orators  and  news 

want  to  be  a  real  Christian  himself  be-  paper   world    makers.    Civilization    has 

cause  he  knows  he  will  stand  a  chance  stumbled  over  the  Cross  for  two  thou- 

to  lose  some  of  his  property  if  he  really  sand  years.  Only   when   it  is  ready  to 


does  the  Christlike  thing. 

But  in  heaven's  name,  if  doing  as 
Jesus  would  do  is  not  practical,  what 
is  practical?  The  things  that  hard- 
headed  business  men  call  practical  have 
all  failed  to  make  a  better  world.  The 
commerce  of  the  world  did  not  prevent 


kneel  in  tears  of  repentance  for  its 
sin,  and  then  rise  to  carry  that  Cross 
on  its  repentant  heart,  will  the  world 
know  the  peace  and  happiness  it  is  now 
losing  because  it  has  never  yet  accepted 
the  Christ  of  God,  but  only  the  t'hns 
tianity  of  man. 
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HOW  ONE  MAN  HALTED  THE 
SEATTLE  STRIKE 

Muyor  Ole  Hanson  (right)  teas  the  man  of  the  hour  in  Scuttle  whose 
decisive  courage  stopped  u  general  strike  of  70,000  workers  that  threat- 
ened to  overturn  the  city  government.  Labor  proclaimed  itself  in  power, 
stopped  traffic,  brought  industry  to  a  standstill.  Hut  Mayor  Hanson 
'ed  the  municipal  authority,  and  the  strikers  irent  back  to  work.  At 
the  top  of  this  page  is  a   photograph   of  one  of  the  strikers'  headquarters 


I'ndericood  &  I'ndericood 
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WHEN  70.000  WORKERS  WALKED  OUT 
The  shipyard  workers  began  the  strike  with  a  demand  for  $S  a  day.  Then 
other  unions  called  a  sympathetic  strike  and  street  cars  were  stopped, 
tacks  thrown  in  the  path  of  automobiles  and  newspapers  torn  by  striking 
newsboys  from  the  hands  of  the  police  who  tried  to  distribute  them.  (t 
the  right  is  Chief  of  Police  Joel  F.  Warreti,  who,  ivith  the  city  pol ice 
force,    backed    Mayor    Hanson     vigorously    in     putting    down    the    strike 
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COME  ON,  YOU  RATTLESNAKES 

The  colored  folks  of  New  York  had  the  honor  of  wel- 
coming home  their  own  troops  in  the  first  triumphal 
parade  of  veteran  Yanks  thru  the  big  city.  Of  the 
3000  men  who  marched  nearly  two  hundred  wore  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  and  the  colors  of  the  entire  regiment, 
the  369th,  carried  the  same  decoration.  The  "Huttle- 
snakets"  went  thru  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  day.« 
of    fighting,    more    than    any    other    A  merican    division 
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THE  BUILDING  TRIANGLE 

Architect,  Owner  and  Builder 


l     If    but    recently    that    the    belief        i>y     PTm^PT  T        P      WHTTF'T-fF' A  T)       ^°M  °*  contractors  therefore; 


in  pre- 
proprie- 


Ithat  a  house  could  be  designed  as 
' easily  as  rolling  oil'  a  log"  has  tor  and  contractors  thereof." 
been  dispelled.  Bui  even  WW  there  "ess  to  know  and  understand  not  only  the  The  first  step,  then,  in  building  should 
are  those  who  feel  competent  to  Colonial  and  Georgian  houses  we  have  come  be  a  careful  selection  of  the  architect.  Once 
create  a  masterpiece  of  building  with-  to  consider  typically  American  homes,  but  derided  upon,  his  judgment  in  matters 
out  the  advice  of  a  trained  archi-  also  the  French  :lll(l  English  and  Italian  architectural  should  in  all  instances  be  de- 
tect. And  yet,  if  they  would  but  observe  the  homes,  that  they  very  probably  studied  (erred  to.  It  is  wise,  if  possible,  to  consult 
domestic  buildings  of  two  or  three  centuries  them  at  first  hand  before  they  even  thought  him  about  the  site,  and  with  an  open  mind, 
ago,  they  would  see  that  these  dwellings  of  calling  themselves  "architects."  A  house  One  may  have  determined  that  such-and- 
were  erected  under  the  direction  of  trained  may  look  simple,  its  simplicity  is  often  its  such  is  the  site  for  the  house,  and  ask  the 
minds,  who  conceived  them,  not  only  to  greatest  charm,  but  that  very  simplicity  is  architect's  advice  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
fulfil]  certain  practical  requirements,  but  due  to  fine  proportions,  which  the  layman  but  unless  the  owner  is  ready  to  accept  the 
also  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  creat-  may  feel  are  just  right,  but  which  he  is  architect's  decision  even  tho  adverse,  he 
iug  something  beautiful.  It  is  to  these  old  almost  certain  to  be  unable  to  attain  by  only  complicates  matters  by  asking  advice 
houses  that  most  present-day  builders  turn  himself.  And  then,  too,  the  location  of  a  he  does  not  really  want, 
for  their  inspiration,  so  it  seems  odd  to  house  should  largely  determine  its  style,  The  site  being  chosen,  the  style  of  house 
find  a  house  whose  protype  was  planned  and  that  determination  requires  the  trained  best  fitted  to  it  is  the  next  consideration, 
and  proportioned  with  great  thought  and  eye  and  imagination  of  the  architect.  In  this  the  owner  and  the  architect  meet  on 
skill,  known  as  the  "clever  design  of  Mrs.  If  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  employ-  equally  important  ground.  The  architect 
So-and-So,  the  wife  of  the  owner,"  rather  ment  of  an  architect  is  a  necessary  first  appreciates  what  will  be  most  pleasing  to 
than  as  the  work  of  an  architect.  step  in  the  building  of  a  house,  it  may  be  the  eye  and  the  owner  knows  what  best  em- 
Furthermore,  it  seems  as  if  the  need  of  interesting  to  consider  just  what  is  an  bodies  his  idea  of  his  home.  The  architect, 
architects  were  going  to  be  greater  than  architect,  and  what  are  his  functions ;  what  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  tact,  can  hon- 
ever  before.  So  many  home-builders,  who  his  relationship  should  be  to  the  owner,  estly  attempt  to  meet  the  owner's  require- 
until  they  went  to  France,  England  or  where  the  responsibility  for  the  various  ments  without  doing  much  violence  to  his 
Italy  as  soldiers  and  sailors  would  have  branches  of  the  work  should  rest.  There  idea  of  what  the  solution  should  be. 
thought  of  their  home,  when  they  were  are  many  definitions  of  the  term  "archi-  These  two  points  being  settled,  the  archi- 
ready  to  build  it,  as  more  or  less  like  the  tect,"  but  the  one  which  most  concisely  tect  makes  drawings,  showing  his  solution, 
ones  which  they  have  seen  already,  have  states  the  architect's  status  is  offered  by  The  architect  has,  of  course,  before  the 
seen,  admired  and  now  want  to  copy  the  the  American  Institute  of  Architects :  "An  selection  of  the  site  or  the  type  of  house, 
homes  of  our  allies.  They  feel  that  they  architect  is  a  professional  person,  whose  learned  positively  the  requirements  of 
have  lived  near  and  in  many  cases  actually  occupation  consists  in  originating  and  sup-  space  and  the  outside  limit  of  cost  from 
in  these  houses,  and  that  they  are,  there-  plying  artistic  and  scientific  data  prelimi-  the  owner.  The  plans  have,  therefore,  been 
fore,  more  competent  to  plan  one  to  be  nary  to  and  in  connection  with  the  con-  formed  with  these  facts  in  mind.  The 
erected  for  their  own  habitation  than  an  struction  of  buildings,  their  appurtenances  architect's  solution  is  presented  for  the 
architect.  They   forget   that  it   is  his   busi-  and  decorations;   in  supervising  the  opera-  owner's  consideration   in   the   form  of  pre- 


A.     home     that    shows    it    was    planned     by     a     trained    mind     with      the     deliberate     intention     of     creating     xomethina     beauti'ul 
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lirninary  sketches,  showing  the  floor  plans 
at  a  small  scale,  and,  perhaps,  a  perspective 
drawing  rendered  in  color  or  in  pen  and 
ink.  showing  the  proposed  house.  At  this 
stage  of  the  work  all  refinements  and 
changes  should  be  incorporated.  When  the 
whole  scheme  has  been  determined  upon 
definitely,  the  architect  proceeds  with  the 
preparations  of  the  working  drawings  and 
the  specifications.  These  should  be  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  include  all  work  to  be 
executed.  Reproductions  of  these  drawings 
and  specifications  are  presented  to  a  select- 
ed list  of  contractors,  whose  business  it  is 
to  estimate  the  cost  and  present  bids  for 
the  erection  of  the  building.  Altho  there  are 
several  methods  of  procedure  in  contract 
work,  the  most  common  practise  is  to  con- 
struct the  building  under  a  general  con- 
tract, where  the  responsibility  for  the  house 
complete  is  vested  in  the  contractor.  It  is 
the  architect's  duty  to  prepare  these  con- 
tracts in  behalf  of  the  owner,  his  legal 
knowledge  must  be  sufficient  to  safeguard 
the  owner's  interests,  without  making  the 
contract  unfair  to  the  builder,  for.  unless 
fair  to  all  parties  concerned  it  will  not  be 
upheld  in  law. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  con- 
tractor has  guaranteed  to  provide  all  ma- 
terial and  to  perform  all  the  work  shown 


on  the  drawings  and  described  in  the  speci- 
fications as  prepared  by  the  architect.  The 
architect  has  included  the  arrangement  of 
all  sanitary  equipment,  and  the  selection 
thereof,  the  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tems, the  engineering  of  artificial  lighting 
and  arranging  bell  and  telephone  wiring 
and  the  layout  of  all  special  equipment. 
The  architect  or  his  superintendent  make 
frequent  visits  to  the  building  to  see  that 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  according  to 
drawings  and  specifications.  If,  during  these 
visits,  it  is  found  that  bad  work  or  mate- 
rials are  being  employed,  it  is  the  archi- 
tect's duty  to  order  the  work  done  over 
again  in  a  proper  manner.  In  short,  the 
duties  of  the  architect  are,  first,  to  design 
the  building,  make  the  necessary  drawings 
and  write  the  specifications ;  second,  to 
superintend  the  buildings,  i.  e.,  to  see  that 
materials  called  for  in  the  specifications  are 
furnished  and  placed  in  the  position  shown 
on  the  drawings. 

The  owner,  on  his  part,  should,  as  has 
already  been  said,  state  clearly  all  his  re- 
quirements and  the  outside  limit  of  cost  to 
the  architect  at  their  first  interview.  His 
confidence  in  his  architect  should  be  such 
that  he  will  in  no  way  hamper  the  architect 
in  the  execution  of  what  the  architect 
thinks  the  manner  in  which  a  given  thing 
should  be  done.  An  owner  whose  education 
has  not  gone  forward  commensurately  with 
that  of  the  architect  has  it  in  his  power  to 
defeat  all  that  the  most  highly  trained  man 
can  devise. 

The  owner  agrees  to  pay  the  contractor 
for  the  performance  of  the  contract.  If  the 
work  should  be  stopped  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  thru  no  fault  of  the  con- 
tractor, or  if  the  owner  should  fail  to  pay 
the  contractor  within  seven  days  any  sum 
certified  by  the  architect,  the  contractor 
may  serve  notice  to  the  owner  and  archi- 
tect to  stop  work  and  receive  from  the 
owner  payment  for  all  work  executed  to 
that  time  and  any  loss  sustained  upon  plant 
or  material  and  any  reasonable  profit  and 
damage. 

The  contractor,  it  would  seem,  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  building  operations.  In 
the  terms  of  the  definition  of  an  architect 
given  above,  there  is  the  expression  "super- 
vising the  operations  of  the  contractor"  in- 
stead of  "supervising  the  construction." 
The  owner,  the  architect  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  access  to  the  work  at  all 
times,  and  the  contractor  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide proper  facilities  for  inspection.  During 
the  construction  of  a  house,  the  contractor 
submits  to  the  architect  an  application  for 
each  payment  that  is  to  he  made  and  the 
architect  issues  to  the  contractor  a  certifi- 


cate for  such   an   amount   as   lie   decides   to 
be  properly  due  at  that  time.  The  making 
and   acceptance  of  the   final   payment   con 
stitutes    a    waiver    of    all    claims    by    both 
owner  and  contractor. 

To  the  readers  who  are  about  to  build, 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that 
the  real  and  momentous  question  of  success 
or  failure  of  the  new  home  rests  wholly 
upon  the  wise  choice  of  an  architect.  The 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  terms 
of  the  ordinary  contract  enable  him  to  in- 
sist on  good  materials  and  workmanship, 
even  if  by  any  chance  an  incompetent  con- 
tractor should  be  allowed  to  secure  the 
work,  by  reason  of  his  low  bid.  Clients  sub- 
ject themselves  to  no  small  embarrass- 
ment and  financial  loss  if  they  fail  to  sum- 
mon to  their  councils  the  architect  of  their 
choice  immediately  they  have  decided  to 
build.  His  experience  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  not  only  in  the  designing  of  the  house 
itself,  but  in  pointing  out  the  many  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  which  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  prospective  builder  seek- 
ing his  first  experience  will  remember. 

The  contractor  who  carries  out  the  archi- 
tect's designs  is  also  an  important  factor, 
and  unless  he  is  an  honest  and  experienced 
man,  the  architect  will  have  trouble  in  ob- 
taining good,   sound  work. 
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This  is  the 
Jrwett  Home, 
Smith  Berwick, 
Maine,  which 
was  built  in  the 
old  days  when 
the  country  was 
not  disfujurcd 
and  dishonored 
by  "speculative 
builders."        All 

these     houses 
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THE  RIGHT  GARAGE  FOR  YOUR  PLACE 


METAL   FOB   THE  CITY  A  PROSPEROUS  APPEARANCE 

\ot  so  costly  as  some,   the  embossed   metal   wall*  in   imitation  of     Kock-faccd  concrete  blocks,  with  trim  of  white-faced  plain  blocks, 
rock-faced     brick     hare     a     substantial,     business-like     appearance     of  appropriate  color   with   shingle  roof   (wood,  metal  or  asbestos  I 


THE  MODERN  COUNTRY   SHED  PORTABLE  AND   FIREPROOF 

This  shed  roof  portable  garage  is  made  of  red  cedar  matched  sid-  Portable  metal  construction  has  the  merits  of  convenience,  cart- 
ing, painted  outside  and  stained  within.  It  looks  well  and  is  fully  considered  compactness,  and  a  sense  of  exterior  fire  resisting 
suitable   for    suburban    locations    which    have    a    small    fire    risk  qualities     all     obtainable     for     a     comparatively     small     outlay 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TWO  CARS 


THIS  GROWS  TO  MEET  YOUR   NEEDS 


4//  inflammable  materials  are  omitted  in   this  type  of  sheet  metal      This   natal  garage  can   be  extended     as   your  cars  increase,   •     M 
work,     with     brick-faced     siding     and     metal     Spanish     tile     roof     your      neiahbors      combine      to      keep      a      "community      oa 


INSIDE  INFORMATION  ON  GARDENING 


ONE  of  the  limiting  factors  in  all  gar- 
dening operations  is  time.  To  the  be- 
ginner it  may  seem  that  with  the 
-whole  summer  ahead  there  should  be  no 
particular  need  to  hurry,  but  each  par- 
ticular vegetable  grows  best  only  under 
■certain  weather  conditions,  and  if  it  can 
not  be  brought  to  maturity  during  a  given 
period  it  is  more  than  likely  to  fail. 

Furthermore,  many  vegetables  take  so 
long  to  reach  maturity  that  it  is  desirable 
to  save  the  several  weeks  which  can  be 
saved  by  getting  them  well  started  before 
they  are  actually  put  into  the  garden.  In 
addition  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  time 
saved  on  these  crops  frequently  enables  the 
gardener  to  make  use  of  the  space  they 
occupy  for  a  second  planting  of  something 
else,  which  would  be  impossible  had  not  the 
first  crop  been  given  a 
start  before  garden  plant- 
ing time. 

For  all  these  reasons, 
therefore,  it  pays  to  be- 
gin one's  gardening  long 
before  planting  in  the 
open  can  be  done.  Of 
course,  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  buy  vegetable 
plants,  but  not  infre- 
quently the  particular 
varieties  one  would  like 
to  have  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  very  often  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  real- 
ly first-class  plants.  Com- 
petition has  kept  the 
prices  of  commercially 
grown  vegetable  plants,  so 
low  that  the  man  who 
produces  them  by  the 
thousand  to  sf>H.  cannot 
afford  to  give  them  as 
much  room  as  they  should 
to  make  specimens 
of  really  extra-fine  qual- 
ity. Where  it  is  possible 
to  do  if.  therefore.  by  far 
the  more  satisfactory  way 
grow  one's  own 
plfli  No        elaborate 

equipment  bj  needed,  but. 

of        course,        a        certain 

amount  of  time  and.  espe- 
cially, regular  attention 
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BY  F.  F.   ROCKWELL 

of  doors,  or  started  in  a  regular  hotbed 
supplied  with  heat  from  fermenting  manure 
or  hot  water  or  steam  pipes.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  a  hotbed  available,  or  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  one  up.  that  is  the 
most  satisfactory,  but  just  as  good  plants 
may  be  grown  by  startiug  them  in  the 
house  if  conditions  are  right,  and  one  does 
not  mind  the  slight  "mussing  things  up" 
which   is  likely   to  accompany   the  job. 

The  conditions  which  are  needed  for  the 
successful  growing  of  plants  in  the  house 
are  first  of  all  a  light,  sunny  window  in  a 
room  which  can  be  kept  moderately  warm 
— 50  to  60  degrees  at  night — and  in  which 
the  air  can  be  kept  from  getting  abnormal- 


I  h, 


tic   l  I 


IH 


careful       tran nplnn ting       u  >ih 


l.v  dry.  An  over  dry  atmo  phere  i-  probablj 
more  often  the  failure  w  iili  star! 

iiiK   plant-    in    the   hou   e    than    mii.i    other  one 
tiling.    With   a   close,   almormallv   dry   atmo 

phere  no  amount  of  water  al  ihe  roots  will 
produce    wholly    Rati   fnctorj     re  nil       The 

air    in    anj     room    can    I,.     I'  pi    .it      omevs  here 

neni    ll     normal   moi  eontenl    bj    fre 

quent    ventilation   and    i, .    i  he   •    apoi  al  Ion 
of  water  in  a  pan  or  «ii  h  over  the  radiator. 

I'  i      or    -love      If    I  he    pi. ml       are    ,,,, 

to  be    tai  ted  in  t he  bou  e    and  v  bpn  Is 
enough   for   t  ranaplanl  In  mfen  ed   to  fl 
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h"  sufficient  for  starting  several  hundred 
all  the  average  home  gardener  is  at  all 
likely  to  require.  If  transplanting  is  to  be 
attempted  in  the  house,  much  more  space 
will  be  needed.  Usually,  however,  by  the 
time  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  for 
transplanting,  it  will  be  warm  enough  out- 
side to  put  them  in  a  cold-frame  without 
artificial  heat,  or  even  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared, sheltered  corner  where  they  can  be 
protected  on  frosty  nights.  Flants  set  out- 
side in  this  way  usually  make  much  better 
specimens  than  those  grown  indoors,  altho 
they  may  not  develop  as  rapidly  for  a  week 
or  two  after  transplanted. 

With    a    hotbed    out   of   doors    it    is,    of 
course,  necessary,   if  manure  is  used  as  a 
source  of  heat,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  in  just 
the  right   condition   to  go  into    the   frame, 
and  not  old  stuff  that  has 
already   fermented,    or   so 
rough    and    full    of    straw 
that    the    proper    amount 
of  heat  will  not  be  devel- 
oped. 

Either  in  the  house  or 
in  the  frame  out  of  doors 
the  proper  kind  of  soil  is 
one  of  the  most  important 
factors.  Good  soil  from 
your  own  garden,  if  it  is 
not  too  heavy,  may  be 
used  as  the  basis,  but  to 
this  should  be  added  a 
third  or  so  of  its  bulk  of 
"humus."  leaf  mold,  or 
thoroly  decayed,  very  old 
manure. 

The  seeds  may  he  sown 
either  in  a  "flat."  like 
those  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs on  this  page, 
or  in  "seed  pans"  made 
especially  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  almost  any 
hardware  store.  A  "flat" 
may  be  made  from  a 
wooden  cracker  box  or 
any  similar  material  that 
is  not  too  heavy,  and 
which  can  be  readily 
-awed  up  into  sections 
about  two  inches  deep 
There  should  be  a  num- 
ber of  small  holes  in  the 
hot  torn  for  drainage,  or 
the  hoards  that,  form  the 
bottom  may  be  left  a  half 
inch    apart. 

Another  method,  where 
one  has  the  space,  is  to 
use  the  small  paper  pots 
or  "dirt  bands"  which 
can  ninv  be  obtained  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  bands 
differ  from  the  pots  in 
thai      these     have     Q0     bot 

loins.    Either  the  pots  or 

bands  may  be  packed  into 
Hals  and  filled  full  of 
soil,  and  a  few  seeds 
BOWn    in   each   pot  Or   band. 

These  arc  thinned  out,  after  the  seedlings 

are   W«ll   Started,   to  a   single   plant,   thus  sax 

ing  tran  planting.  The  pol  or  band  restricts 

root    growth    SO   thai    the    roots   are   disturbed 
as   little  at     po   Bible    when    the    plants  are  set 

out,    The   only    t  rouble    with    t  bis    met  hod, 
for    house    culture,    is    i hat    it    require 
much   more   room   than   starting   the   planti 
i  ather  thicklj   and  tran  plant  ing  afters  aid 

when    they   are   a    few    weel.      old. 

Then-   are   two   clai   •      of    plants   to    be 
i ed,    i he   hardier    i hings,    which   can    be 

el   "H  i    pi  act  Ically   o        on  as  1  be  gr ' 

be  worked)  and  [Continued  •«  page  S 10 
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These  ehairt  are  light  green  irith  brigA 
table   with    it*   old-fashioned    top    i*   finish 

Sl.nwi.v    we    ur.'    realising    that    the 
furniture  uaed  In  our  winter  home*  is 
not   appropriate   for    the    warm    mum 
max  teaaon,  tor  whan  nature  is  gay   with 
bloom,  we  naturally  turn  to  light  cheerful 

furniture,    in    sympathy    with    OUT    moods. 

As  a  decorative  motif  in  home  furnish- 
ing  nothing   adds   a    more  distinctive   note 

than  the  hand  painted  furniture  of  Oolonial 
days.  It  not  "uly  acts  as  a  foil  for  the  more 
somber  hues  of  the  ancient  mahogany,  but 
lends  character  as  well,  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary interior,  and  following  out  the  tradi- 
tional lines,  has  a  crude  simplicity  that 
recommends  it  for  modern   usage. 

The  reason  for  the  attractiveness  of  this 
old-time  painted  furniture  is  that  it  has  a 
charm  all  its  own.  and  there  is  a  definite 
homely  characteristic  around  its  primitive 
beauty,  that  makes  it  appeal  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Never  has  there  been  a  period  when  in- 
terior decoration  received  so  much  atten- 
tion as  today,  and  it  is  this  interest  that 
has  caused  us  to  turn  also  to  the  work  of 
the  Hungarian  peasant,  who  has  left  to  us 
designs  of  elementary  vigor,  that  can  be 
copied  easily  for  our  modern  requirements. 

The  present  revival  of  this  "peasant  fur- 
niture" has  also  brought  into  the  limelight 
the  delightful  "cottage  furniture"  which 
has  made  great  strides  toward  the  artistic. 


t    decorations,    ana"    </<<■ 
id    in     brown    and    gold 


Cabinet  of  light  green  bordered  with   i/clloio 
and     hroiin,     with     pink     nml     blue     /lair,  ra 
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PAINTED 

FURNITURE 

IS   HERE  AGAIN 

BY  MARY   IIARROD  NORTHEND 

-""■''  our  grand-  in  the  sun  parlor  or  breakfaal  room  The 
mothera'  <i;< \  decoration  must  blend  with  the  color  note 

I  l       i-      an      easy      of   the   furniture,   and   surely    today,    will)   so 

matter  to  procure  many  charming  -hades  to  choose  from,  one 
from   the  maaufac-     cannot    k<>    far    astray    in    their   selection. 

turers         unpainted      Impulses    toward    color    and    dec, ration    are 

tables,  chairs,   he. Is,      instincts   which   the  artistic  person    follows. 

'"'    any    other    col      but  for  those  who  know  little  aboul   it.  it 

tage     furniture      is   better    to   procure    the   services   of   a    dec 

which  can   be  dec     orator,  who  realises  the  effect  of  the  unu- 

orated  ami  painted  gual,  all  the  more  if  it  creates  an  effect 
at  home;  and  by  of  cheerfulness  in  any  room  in  the  house, 
purchasing     simple        This   is  particularly   true  of  ti„.  corner 

and  direct    lines   we  can   transform   interiors      cabinet,    which    is   such   an    important    addi- 

into  charming,  homelike  rooms.     The  house     tion  to  our  dining  room  furnishings.   While 

need    DOt    l»e    furnished    expensively    to    pro-      it    is  impossible  today   to   procure  a  genuine 

(luce   this   delightful 

atmosphere,         f  o  r 

frequently   the 

most      artistic     re- 
sults    are     worked 

out    at    small    cost. 

It      is      important, 

however,  to  have  a 

slight  knowledge  of 

right     color  in  g, 

bearing     i  n     mind 

that  one  vivid  line 

of  light,  or  piece  of 

gay      furniture, 

placed    in    a    room, 

conveys        more 

meaning    than    if 

the  bright  tone  was 

used     in     all     the 

pieces ;     and     by 

brightening      u  p   a 

dark    room,    which 

would  otherwise  be 

neutral   in   tone,   it 

conveys  the  im- 
pression that  the  Bring  ihe  old  set  down  from  the  attic  and  paint  it  black  and  gold, 
place  is  flooded  but  be  sure  to  get  a  covering  that  harmonizes  as  this  one  does 
with  sunshine. 

The  color  selected  for  the  background  antique,  there  are  many  reproductions  on 
should  be  soft  and  subdued  so  as  to  pro-  the  market  excellent  both  in  style  and  pro- 
duce a  restful  effect,  and  the  paint  should  portion,  and  it  is  difficult,  except  for  the 
be  well  flattened,  to  produce  a  dead  surface,  connoisseur,  to  discover  their  authenticity. 
It  should  then  be  rubbed  well  with  glass  Light  colors  are  admirable  for  decoration, 
paper,  and  dusted  thoroly  before  the  design  Cerulean  blue,  or  light  green,  creating 
is  applied.  The  color  of  chalk  used  to  draw  pieces  of  great  charm.  This  is  further  em- 
the  design  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  phasized  by  the  open  shelves,  which  can 
background,  and  the  painting  is  worked  be  painted  in  contrasting  shades  of  yellow 
out  much  as  you  would  design  your  can-  and  brown,  while  pink,  blue  and  yellow 
vas,  using  turpentine  as  the  medium.  Flow-  may  be  introduced  in  the  floral  decorations 
ers  lend  themselves  most  attractively  to  While  to  some  this  may  seem  too  gaudy, 
this  work,  or  delicately  tinted  wreaths  in  it  is  by  the  rightful  combining  of  colors 
plain  colors  are  exquisite.  that  we  are  able  to  secure  fascinating  and 

An  old  bedroom  set.  after  being  sand-  unusual  interiors, 
papered  down  and  given  several  coats  of  Should  you  chance  to  have  an  old-fash 
flat  white  paint,  might  then  be  painted  with  ioned  bureau  in  your  attic,  or  an  old  foot 
gay  colored  flowers,  and  if  you  are  unskilled  stool,  you  can  work  them  successfully  into 
in  painting  it  might  be  stenciled  success-  your  chamber  furnishings.  First  rub  down 
fully.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  a  coating  of  the  bureau  and  paint  the  top.  sides  and 
enamel  after  the  flower  motifs  are  put  on,  front  black,  leaving  a  wide  border  around 
to  give  it  a  permanent  and  lasting  finish,  the  front  panel.  This  can  be  painted  either 
A  whole  set  treated  in  this  manner  is  not  green  or  yellow,  according  to  the  color 
difficult  to  do,  and  produces  a  daintiness  scheme  of  your  room,  and  by  using  a  bright 
that  is  so  fascinating  to  a  bedroom.  This  Bower  tor  ornamentation,  you  can  secure  a 
is  further  emphasized  by  selecting  a  block  most  unusual  piece  of  furniture  at  no  >.>-• 
print  or   chintz  covering  for   the   bed,   and     practically   at   all. 

using  simple  dotted  muslin  curtains  at   the  Many    of   us   are    fortunate   in    possessing 

windows.  a    great    grandmother's    chair,    done    in    the 

Dark    colors    are    usually    preferable    for      usual  yellow    and  black    which  has  proh 
the  other  rooms  of  the  house,  altho  we   frc-      become    scarred    and    worn    with    agi? 

quently    find    attractive    light    pieces    used     can    be    made       [Continued   on    j>e 
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What  to  Do  in  March 

A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  FINDLAY 


NORTH 
Flower  Garden 

If  the  spring  is  early,  remove  all 
Mulch  mulch  from  hardy  perennials  and 
bulb  beds.  It  is  bad  practise  to 
leave  the  mulch  on  after  the  frost  has  gone 
out  of  the  ground.  The  growth  is  weak  and 
in  danger. 

Sweet  After  making  a  deep  trench,  en- 
Peas  ricn  tne  so^-  ^  *n  with  fine  loam, 
and  plant  the  sweet  peas.  A  little 
frost  will  not  hurt  them,  providing  they 
are  planted  after  the  soil  is  fairly  dry. 
Never  plant  sweet  peas  in  wet  soil. 

Prune  back  hydrangeas  and 
Pruning  other  flowering  shrubs.  After 
the  frost  goes,  cut  back  the 
hardy  perpetual  roses.  Work  into  the  soil 
a  little  of  the  mulch,  and  add  considerable 
bone  meal. 

The   last  of   the   month,   pro- 
Trannplant     viding    the    weather    is    open, 
you     may     transplant     hardy 
perennials,    before   the   root   or   bud   action 
begins.  A  few  roots  of  dahlia  may  be  suc- 
cessfully planted  out  the  last  of  the  month. 
Clean     Gather  up  all  prunings,  old  stalks. 
jjp        leaves  and  other  refuse,  and  burn, 
in    this    way    destroying    both    dis- 
eases  and    insect    pests    which    are   carried 
over  in  this  material. 
Civic        Start      a      Civic      Improvement 
League      league  in   your  community.   Get 
the    children    interested    in    the 
raising  of   flowers.   Appoint   a   certain   day 
for  the  children  to  send  flowers  to  the  sick 
in   your  community.   Make  your   town   and 
village  the  most  beautiful  in  the  county. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruit 

This   is  the  month   to  spray   with 

app'*      lime    and    sulfur    to    destroy    San 

I    -<•    scale.    Apply   a   solution   one 

part    lime   sulfur    to   fight    parts   of    water, 

and   eOTCf  every   branch   and   twig. 

If  the  pruning  work  is  not  already  done, 
cut  out  all  dead  wood  and  then  8  few  of 
the  live  branches,  providing  these  are 
crowded.  Cut  dose  to  limb  or  trunk,  so  that 

a   stump   will    not    be    left    to    rot.    hack    and 
e    a    hole.    Burn    all    prnnings.    If   the 
orchard  ij  to  be  cultivated,  do  the  plowing 
before  the  bods  "tart. 

This  Is  a  good  month  to  plant  out  a  new- 
orchard  with  such  standard  tre<  Bald- 
wins and  Northern  Spy,  planting  them 
40x40  feet,  Nothing  is  gained  by  crowding 

apple    free.      It    Is    DOt    too    late    to    top  graft 

undesirable  rarh  I 

Hinck-     Prone    out.    all    black>hnot    from 

Ull„,  jr    plum    and    cherry    trees.    Cnt 

dOWI    and    hum   all    wild    plum    and 

cherry.   <i>t    every    farmer,    fruit    grower   and 

cardener   m   your  community    to  codpei 

leaning  out  I  I  he  onl      afe 

resnedy  is  to  burn  the  d 

Do     not     mulch     the     pears     heavily 

ft-urm         •  ■.   manure    'I  in     practise  causes 

a   ho  ft    growth   and   encourage     the 

ided   Are  blight    Prone   very  little  from 

I  be   said    of 

urn   and  cherry. 

RemOTC     all      litter     from      the 
Hirwwbrrrr      strawberry       bed       before       the 

frost, 

Vegetable 

Mix    n    lit  IN    '  oai    I    bonS    meal 

p.niii/.r.      ,,,,,(,      ,(,,      decayed      stable 
man  a  re    s      rou    apply    from 

to    thr<  '  to    the    -oil      It     is    good 

apply    thin    fei  till/-       two    to 

f,hr<  '  ■      heforc      j,|o  ■,  inK      "  '"ilf. 

Hpr<>»d  evenly    <i  >i  fertilizers 

pi  u  • 


Do  not  plow  or  spade  while  the  soil 
Soil      is   wet.   Be   sure   to   incorporate   all 
fertilizers  evenly  thru  the  soil. 
As    soon    as    the    soil    is    easily 
Seedage       worked,  regardless  of  the  frosts 
overhead,   plant  out   onion    sets 
and   seed,   smooth  round  peas,   beets,   spin- 
ach, turnips  and  radish. 

If  the  soil  is  made  rich  and  deep, 
Roots     plant    out    asparagus,    horse-radish 
and  rhubarb  roots. 

Greenhouse 

Plant  the  seed  of  tomatoes,  egg- 
Seedage      plant,  and  peppers  in  flats.  Put 

in  a  warm  place  and  shade  until 
seed  germinates.  If  you  have  a  cool  house, 
start  cabbage,  beets,  onions,  celery,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  and  keep  them  growing  slowly 
so  that  they  may  be  transplanted  into  the 
garden  in  April. 

Transplant  all  seedlings  early. 
Transplant  Never  allow  them  to  crowd. 
Transfer  canna  roots  from 
the  storage  pit  and  plant  in  large  pots. 
Transplant  young  cyclamens  into  three- 
inch  pots. 

Strong  Pinch  back  such  plants  as  coleas 
Plants  aQd  geraniums  in  order  to  make 
them  branch.  The  top,  when  cut 
off.  may  be  planted  in  the  cutting  bed  and 
make  a  good  plant  before  May. 

With  the  Easter  stock  crowding, 
Space     build   narrow    shelves   supported   by 

brackets.  Remove  all  useless  plants. 
Start  such  bulbs  as  narcissus  in  boxes 
under  the  bench.  Lily-of-the-valley  may  also 
be  started  in  this  way. 

Regulate  the  watering  carefully 

Hotbed*      and    ventilate    daily.    Sow    the 

seed   of   lettuce,   cabbage,   beets, 

radish.    Brussels    sprouts,    etc.    Protect    the 

plants  by  covering  the   frames  with  straw 


Point*    About    Manure*    Worth 
Knowing 

Never  apply  fresh  manure  to  grow- 
ing crops. 

Never  allow  animal  manures  to  be 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  An  apprecia- 
ble amount  of  plant  food  is  lost  in  the 
form   of  gas. 

Manure  from  young  animals  is  bet- 
ter than  manure  from  old  animals. 

By  applying  Coarse,   fresh   manure  to 

oil  and  plowing  or  spading  under. 
leaving  the  soil  in  the  rough,  you  can 
change  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
The   pate  of  applying   any   manure 

depends   on    the   texture   of   the   soil,   the 

oeed   tor  plant   food,  the  kind  of  food 

available    in    the    soil,    the    age    of    the 

manure,  ami   the  requirements  of  the 
crop. 

If  stable  manure  Is  supplemented 
v.  ilh  commercial  fertilizers,  less  stable 
manure    | 

.Mix     bone     meal     and     a     very     little 

-it   to  borse  manure   to  make 

it    more   valuable   a-   a    plant    food 

Never  scatter   nit  i  ate  ,,f  soda  on    tin' 

foliage. 

There  i  le  danger  in  applying  too 
little    commercial    fertilizers    than    lu 

applying    too   much 

Never  try  to  nb  titute  lime  for  any 
fertilizer    it   is  not   b  fertilizer, 

Never  leave  the  lid  oil  the  liquid 
manure    ban  <  I 

i  renuenl   cultivation   will   make   the 

plant     food    m    the      .,,1    available. 

Plants,  like  cini'ii en,   cannot     tand 

over     or    under  feeding. 

Know     the     food      .able     of     milium 
find   only   apply   them    when    Deeded 


mats  or  sash  during  the  night.  Plan  to  build 
the  cold  frames  the  last  of  the  month. 

Pot-roses  for  Easter  should  be 
Roses    sprayed    early    in    the    morning   on 

bright  days.  This  practise  keeps  in 
check  the  red  spider,  and  also  softens  the 
wood  so  that  the  buds  have  a  better  chance 
to  grow.  Apply  liquid  manures  frequently 
to  bed-roses.  Keep  the  mildew  down  by 
applying  flowers  of  sulfur. 

The  carnation  cuttings  should 
Carnations     be  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool 
house.      Remove      all      rust- 
affected  leaves.  Ventilate  freely,  but  do  not 
allow  a  draft  to  strike  the  plants. 

SOUTH 

Upper      Virginia,    North   Carolina,    North- 
South      ern    Georgia,    Northern    Alabama, 
Tennessee. 

Middle     Lower   South   Carolina,    Southern 
South      Georgia.     Middle     and     Southern 
Alabama,  Mississippi. 

Par 

South       Southern   Louisiana   and   Florida. 

Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Berries 

Upper  Plant  in  the  open  in  beds,  the 
South  seedlings  to  be  transplanted  later, 
the  seed  of  cauliflower,  early  cab- 
bage, celery  and  lettuce.  Plant  in  the  open, 
the  seed  in  rows,  seed  of  asparagus,  car- 
rots, leeks,  parsley,  parsnips,  onions,  peas 
and  salsify.  This  is  the  month  to  sow  the 
seed  of  eggplants,  pepper  and  tomatoes  in 
the  hotbed.  Fill  a  dozen  strawberry  baskets 
with  very  rich  soil  and  plant  four  cucum- 
ber seeds  in  each  one.  If  the  seedlings  are 
properly  transplanted  by  cutting  the  bot- 
tom from  the  box  and  lifting  off  the  sides 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  the  gardener 
will  have  cucumbers  four  weeks  earlier  than 
his  neighbor. 

The  last  of  the  month,  plant  white  pota- 
toes, onion  sets,  asparagus  and  rhubarb 
roots.  Transplant  cauliflower,  cabbages,  let- 
tuce, beets  and  seedling  onions  if  they  have 
been  properly  hardened  off. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  out  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach,  cherry,  quince,  persimmon 
and  fig  trees.  If  you  plan  to  put  out  grape 
vines,  plant  about  one-half  bushel  of  bones 
three  feet  below  the  surface  and  in  a  large 
hole,  mix  them  with  decayed  sod  and  gar- 
den loam.  Place  from  one  to  two  feet  of 
soil  on  the  bones  before  planting  the  vine. 
Such  small  fruit  as  currants,  gooseberries, 
raspberries  and  strawberries  may  be  plant- 
ed out  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition 
to  work. 

Middle  Shallots  should  be  divided  and 
South  planted  in  a  rich  loam.  Sow  the 
seed  of  cauliflower,  cabbage,  beets, 
kohl  rahi,  turnips,  pens,  parsnips,  salsify, 
COllardS  and  spinach  in  the  open.  The  later 
part  of  the  month,  plant  out  cucumbers, 
SOjUaah  and  melons.  Protect  the  hills  with 
glass  plant  protectors,  or  boxes  covered 
with  glass.  It  is  safe  to  risk  a  row  of  string 
beans    and    sugar   corn. 

Increase    the    ventilation    on    the    hotbeds 
ami    decrease    the    water    so    that    by    April 
the     tomatoes,     peppers,     etc.,     will     be     sulh 
ciently    hardened    to    be    planted    <"    the    gar- 
den.   Plant   out    chive,   horse  radish   and    kale 

i'"nr         Before   planting  the  seed  of  bush 

South  beans  in  the  garden,  draw  the  fur- 
row and  scatter  in  a  little  sheep 
manure,  ('over  the  seed  at  least  two  inches 
deep.  Qe|  the  poles  out  BO  that  by  the  end 
ol  Ilii  month  poles  and  lima  beans  may  be 
planted  It  in  now  safe  [■<  plan1  cucumbers, 
leeks,  lettuce,  pclerj  ind  mustard.  I'atsbx 
melon       and    old  a     may     alio     be     planled     in 

the   open      \it'i    all    danger   <>f   frost   has 
ed     't    out    tomatoes,    eggplants    and 
peppei 

mo:; 
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rhe  Golden  Mean  in 
irnment 

Till  I  lidding 
i   of   Brown    I'm 

•    ii. - w    published   under 
the  />'•  tpon  l  i' 

I       la ital  Politics]  I  • 

triix^  111  Hi.-  Light  ol  the  World  War  and 
rin-  Anarchism 

rhe   little    rolume   la   not    to   be   classed 

.   Bl  >•   1 1 ;i > t  llj 

concocted    and    therefore    will    speedily    be 
.■hi  i  in    the   contrarj    it    presents 

within  its  hundred  pages  tin-  matured  con- 
clusions of  .1  lifetime  of  stud]  l>\  the  m>>st 
distinguished  >>f  American  socialists.  It  lias 
a  permanent  value  as  a  handbook  of  « -  i  t  i  - 
ihip  ami  a  guide  to   tin-  problems  that 

now  pressing  for  solution. 
With  Professor  Giddings's  point  of  view 
the  readers  of  The  Independent  are  familiar 
since  he  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  been 

gnlar  contributor  to  its  editorial  pages. 
He  fairly  considers  and  finally  rejects  the 
extreme  views  of  the  Socialist  and  the  indi- 

viilualist. 

His  hope  is  for  an  adaptable  democ- 
racy in  which  individual  initiative  and 
diversity  shall  have  full  scope  under  the 
guidance  of  a  strong  and  responsible 
government  composed  of  the  must  compe- 
tent men  of  the  community. 

But  rather  than  attempt  to  paraphrase 
his  thought  let  us  present  it  in  his  own 
words  : 

Civilization  is  fighting  for  its  life  today  against 
foes  without  and  foes  within.  Warned  of  im- 
I  ending  doom  in  a  world  enlightened  and  free, 
absolutism  and  divine  right,  Junkerism  and  mili- 
tarism, conceived  the  mad  purpose  to  subjugate 
and  rule  the  earth.  Quick  to  take  advantage  of 
chaos  and  disaster,  anarchistic  democracy  pro- 
claims   that    the   social    revolution    is    at    hand. 

Happily,  between  these  perils  the  organized 
commonsense  of  civilization  is  intrenched  and 
armed.  Between  aristocracy  bordering  on  abso- 
lutism and  radical  democracy  bordering  on  an- 
archy exists  a  democratic  republicanism  which 
reasonably  well  exemplifies  the  principles  and 
fulfils  the  functions  of  that  mixt  government 
which  Aristotle  extolled  as  being  all  in  al!  the 
best  practically  attainable  in  a  concrete  his- 
torical  world  of   finite  men.    .   .   . 

Democratic  republicanism  at  its  best  distrib- 
utes political  power  with  a  close  approximation 
to  equality  among  adult  citizens.  It  measurably 
succeeds  in  establishing  even-handed  justice  in 
the  courts  of  law.  It  distributes  public  burdens 
with  a  wise  regard  to  ability  to  bear  them.  It 
provides  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all. 
It  strives  to  protect  the  health  and  to  conserve 
the  strength  of  the  population.  Slowly  at  first, 
but  in  the  long  run  surely,  it  curbs  and  abol- 
ishes privilege.  It  may  go  far — how  far,  no  one 
now  can  predict — to  achieve  approximate  equal- 
ity of  economic  conditions. 

But  the  dogma  that  men  are  or  can  be  sub- 
jectively equal,  it  does  not  and  will  not  concede. 
It  takes  the  commonsense  position  that  biologists 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  when  they 
declare  that  by  heredity  men  are  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  also  are  unequal,  anatomically,  physi- 
ologically and  psychologically.  It  no  more  be- 
lieves that  the  citizens  of  a  state  are  equal  in 
resourcefulness,  or  in  trustworthiness,  or  in 
constructive  genius  than  that  they  are  equal  in 
muscular  si  rength,  or  in  swiftness  to  run,  or  in 
health,  or  in  longevity.  Acting  on  these  common- 
sense  convictions  democratic  republicanism  looks 
about  for  men  of  exceptional  and  specialized 
ability  to  perform  legislative,  administrative  and 
judicial  tasks.  It  ungrudgingly  acknowledges 
their  superiority  and  listens  to  their  counsel. 
It  puts  and  keeps  them  in  positions  of  authority 
and  power.  As  the  cleer-seeing  Harrington  in 
"Oceara"  demonstrated  that  it  should,  it  estab- 
lishes in  the  state  the  political  rule  of  "a  nat- 
ural aristocracy,"  and  under  that  rule  it  builds 
strongly  and  to  endure  the  fabric  of  human 
freedom. 

The   Responsible   State,    by    Franklin    H.    Gid- 
dings.    Houghton,    Mifflin    Co.    $1. 
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Jacques    Copeau.    who    if    producing    and 
playing  the  loading  role  m   "  \\'<mhinyton" 

A  Ballad  Play  of  Washington 

TO  Percy  Maekaye,  master  of  pageantry, 
has  been  reserved  the  honor  of  putting 
the  father  of  his  country  on  the  stage  in  a 
fashion  worthy  of  his  renown.  His  "Ballad 
Play"  of  Washington:  The  Man  Who  Made 
l  s.  is  intended  for  community  acting  like 
his  "Caliban  of  the  Yellow  Sands"  and 
"Jeanne  d'Arc"  but  an  abridged  version 
has  been  arranged  for  the  theater.  Certain 
scenes  of  it.  those  dealing  with  the  meeting 
of  Lafayette  and  Washington  and  the 
Franco-American  Alliance  were  put  on  for 
Washington's  Birthday  by  the  French  play- 
ers at  the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier, 
New  York,  with  the  director  of  the  com- 
pany. Jacques  Copeau,  in  the  role  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  play  is  ingeniously  constructed  of 
fifteen  actions  and  twelve  transitions,  the 
various  historic  scenes  being  run  together 
by  a  wandering  minstrel.  Quilloquon,  who 
brings  in  old  ballads  as  connecting  links. 
There  are  a  hundred  speaking  parts  in  the 
festival  version,  enough  to  satisfy  the  dra- 
matic aspirants  of  any  community — but 
these  are  reduced  to  twenty-nine  on  the 
stage.  Among  the  familiar  episodes  are  the 
crossing  of  the  Delaware,  Valley  Forge, 
Bunker  Hill,  the  intrigues  against  Wash- 
ington, Howe  and  Andre  in  New  York. 
Betsy  Ross  and  her  flag,  Tom  Paine  and 
his  Crisis,  home  scenes  at  Mt.  Vernon  and 
the  like,  ending  in  the  future — or  is  it  the 
present? — with  the  founding  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

In  form  and  treatment  it  reminds  one 
of  Hardy's  "Dynasts"  and  still  more  strik- 
ingly of  Hauptmann*s  famous  "Ballad  Fes- 
tival Play"  of  which  we  gave  some  account 
in  The  Independent  of  September  4.  1913, 
and  February  8,  1915,  and  which  has  since 
been  published  in  translation  in  Huebsch's 
editions  of  Hauptmann's  dramatic  works. 
In  this  the  old  ballad  meter  is  used  almost 
exclusively  and  the  director  or  stage  mana- 
ger plays  the  part. of  Quilloquon.  The  end- 
ing is  the  same,  the  establishment  of  world- 
wide peace,  tlio  in  Hauptmann's  play  Ger- 
mania  leads  the  procession  and  in  Mack- 
aye's  it  is  America.  The  former  was  a 
futile  hope:  the  latter  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  was  this  pacific  close  and  the  de- 
nunciation  of    war    that    caused    the    Crown 


Prince  to  leave  the  Breslau  theater  in  In- 
dignation and  lo  prohibit  Hie  pla\  For- 
tunately   for   Mr.    Biackaye      and   the   res|    .il 

us  there  is  no  Crown  Prince  in  America 
iho  there  are  certain  prominent  Americans 

who  hate  Hie  idea  of  a  League  of  Peace  as 
heartily   as  hi-  did. 

il  ,i  h*ngtoi\       The    Man    Who    Made    Vi,     by 

Percy    MiirUi.ye     Alfred    A     Knopf.    $1.75. 

The  Reckoning 

MR.  JAMES  m    BECK  needs  no  Intro 
duCtiOD    Bl   a    champion    of    France   ami 
Great     Britain.     Within     him    there    is    un- 
doubtedly  tie'   deepest    feeling  that    those  na- 
tions   with    ourselves    form    a    Democratic 

triumvirate   destined   to  bring  a   just    peace 

to   the   world.    In   The   Reckoning  he   puts 

forward   our    relative    position    to    the   other 

two  in   the  following  happy  expression  : 

At  a  time  when  American  soldiers  are  light- 
ing side  by  side  wilh  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  it  is  an  inspiring  ideal  that  institutional 
America  is  the  child  of  an  English  father  and 
a  French  mother,  and  no  nation  could  have  a 
better  parentage. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Peck  would 
sit  as  a  relentless  judge  upon  Prussia,  tho 
for  Germany  otherwise  he  is  inclined  to 
find  extenuating  circumstances  when  the 
peace  council  meets  to  proportion  the  guilt. 
Liberation  of  a  contrite  Cennan  people, 
other  than  the  Prussians,  he  deems  DOS 
sible.  For  them  there  is  some  hope  of  event- 
ually being  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
democratic  nations,  but  the  cry  of  Prus- 
sia's remorse :  "Who  will  save  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?"  must  go  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  In  reviewing  the  ac- 
tions of  President  Wilson  thruout  the  war. 
Mr.  Beck  concedes  "he  has  borne  with 
quiet  dignity  the  heaviest  burdens  ever 
imposed  upon  an  American  President  since 
Abraham    Lincoln." 

The  Reckoning,  by  James   M.   Beck.   George   V 
Putnam's   Sons.   $1.50. 

Democracy  Made  Safe 

IN  Democracy  Made  Safe.  Mr.  Drake 
presents  bis  idea  of  what  the  new  social 
order  soon  to  be  established  will  be.  All 
the  members  of  the  new  society  are  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  productive  labor:  and. 
as  there  is  to  be  no  other  kind  of  labor  tho 
results  of  their  combined  effort — each  one 
working  but  a  few  hours,  say  five,  a  day- 
will  be  a  common  fund  of  goods  sufficient 
superabundantly  to  meet  the  wants  of  all. 
plenty  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Hence, 
of  course,  there  will  be  no  more  avarice. 
Poverty  will  be  abolished.  Yet  there  will  be 
no  private  wealth,  and  presumably  no  de 
sire  for  it. 

There  will  be  no  elaborate  machinery  for 
the  distribution  of  goods,  no  more  pur- 
chases or  sales,  no  more  business  accounts 
— in  fact  no  more  money  or  other  medium 
of  exchange.  The  entire  revolution  contem- 
plated by  the  author  rests  upon  two  things 
— unlimited  production  and  the  total  elim- 
ination of  capitalism.  The  common  fund  is 
to  be,  so  to  speak,  "on  tap,"  at  the  demand 
of  every  one.  •'without  money  and  without 
price." 

No     one     believing     in     social     evolution 
would    even    attempt    to    portra\    thus    | 
cisely    any    great    movement    of    the    future. 
We     are     not     surprised     at     the     author's 

designation     of     evolution     :is     a     "naive 

theory."    lie   evidently    does    not    hesitate   at 
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a  complete  break  in  that  continuity  of 
human  development  by  which  the  living 
values  of  the  past  are  preserved  to  the 
present  and  future. 

Mr.  Drake  seems  to  rely  upon  universal 
confidence  us  the  substitute  for  the  old  sys- 
tem of  credit.  If  this  optimistic  presump- 
tion fails  of  realization,  the  only  alterna- 
tive would  seem  to  be  the  establishment  of 
state  socialism,  as  arbitrary  and  despotic 
as  Bolshevism. 

Democracy  Made  Safe,  by   Paul  Harris  Drake. 
Le  Roy  Phillips.   SI. 

The  Lesson  of  the  War 

THE  celebrated  Italian  historian,  Gng- 
Iielmo  Ferrero,  has  produced  a  deeply 
thoughtful  work  in  Europe's  Fateful  Hour. 
He  might  have  chosen  for  his  motto  the 
saying,  "History  repeats  itself,"  as  applied 
to  the  present  world  war,  for  it  is  in  the 
human  aspects  of  comparatively  minor 
similar  convulsions  in  the  past  that  he 
Bearches  for  the  fundamental  cause  of  this 
cataclysm.  Prom  this  source  he  reduces  it 
to  a  conclusion  of  three  words — "quantity 
versus  quality." 

The  immense  catastrophe  has  shown  the  world 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  want  at  one  and  the 
6ame  time  an  unlimited  increase  of  power  and 
a  continual  moral  progress,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  moment  comes  when  the  choice  must  be  made 
between  justice,  charity,  loyalty,  and  power, 
riches,   success. 

The  author  ably  contends  that  it  is  striv- 
ing for  the  Latin  ideal  of  the  best  and  not 
the  Germanic  material  colossal  wherein  lies 
the  path  of  human  happiness  and  true  ad- 
vancement. These  two  aims  he  Ik, Ids  to  be 
at  present  in  the  most  violent  conflict  the 
world  baa  ever  known.  He  predicts  that  if 
we  do  not  take  this  lesson  of  history  to 
h'-art,  the  human  race  will  be  swept  on  to 
an  even  more  terrible  cataclysm. 

Evrope*»  Fateful  Hour,  by  Guglielmo   Ferrero. 
Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.   $2. 
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Faith  of  France 

MIK  wall  of  prejudice  between  the  differ- 
X  ent  creeds  En  France  crumbled  with  the 
first  German  bombardment.  Religion  was 
never  more  vital  :  denominations  were  never 
U  important  France  is  bound  together 
now  by  a  great  creed  of  sacrifice  and  by 

sublime    faith    in    her    future. 

An  account  of  how  the  heroism  of  army 
chaplain-   has  helped   in   the  new   religious 
anderstanding  is  given   by   Maurice   Barre 
in  The  Faith  of  Front  < . 
From  the  dark  ■]  >„,r  eburchi 

b  irn«d     'Ik    ere  rd   pre»1    forward  i<> 
kneel  beneath  t.h'ir  light    The   Proteatanl   chapel 
■I    with    exhortations,    the   ;m<i.  i  - 

yoyii-   with    [j*alrr,  ,,..      ,    | 

by  these  holy  places,   be  who  entered   not,     '<,.,< I 
out  and    wlii  pered    -.<    benediction     .    .    . 
(><>r     rarl  Iritaal     Camilie       Indulge     in 

dr'-arnx     that,    are     universal     and     poai  ible     to    all, 

h     thev     defend     while     defending 

Tf '■'■  'hr:    preoccupation    as 

the  whoi"  of  humanity,   '     the     tamp  of 

<;ur     national    Hpirit. 

Thr    Faith    of    France,    l.y    Maurice    Barres 
Houghton    Mifflin    Co     |1 
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Better  Roads! 

Good  roads  mean  good  markets  to  the  farmer. 
They  mean  increased  trade  between  the  farm 
and  the  city  home.  They  mean  higher  profit  to 
the  farmer;  they  mean  farm  to  home  sales  for 
eggs,  poultry,  pork  products,  vegetables  and  all 
farm  produce. 

The  war  is  over.  The  millions  of  dollars  that  we  have 
been  spending  on  engines  of  destruction  can  now  be  expended, 
on  civic  improvements,  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  above  all 
others  the  war  has  taught  us  the  need  of,  it  is  good  roads. 

Now  is  the  time!  Thousands  of  returning  soldiers  and 
thousands  of  ex-munition  workers  are  now  available  to  furnish 
the  necessary  .labor. 

Back  the  Better  Roads  Movement! 

You  know  what  it  means  to  you.  You  know  who  has  the 
power  to  make  good  roads  appropriations  in  your  locality.  See 
that  this  body  acts. 

The  day  of  the  heavy  motor  truck  is  at  hand.  Its  eco- 
nomical use  spcils  good  roads.  Good  roads  in  turn  spell  prosperity 
for  the  farmer,  lower  cost  of  living  for  the  city  dweller.  Every- 
body benefits.  The  laborer  is  employed;  the  fanner  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  his  market ;  the  consumer  deals  direct  with 
the  produce i  of  his  food. 

If  interested  in  this  idea,  write  us  for  our  road  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance  Booklet  No.  292.  It's  free.  It  will 
give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  information  on  this  timely  subject. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington  Delaware 

Plants.  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business   centers 
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lot  full  information  address  i    Advertising  Division 
1-,.  1.  dii  Poni  de  Nemours  &  (  Wilmington,  Del. 
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An  Economical 
Canvas  Roofing 

W  inter  is  nearlj  ovei  Spring 
is  coming  ami  now  is  the  time  to 
think  about  that  outside  surface 
that  needs  recovering. 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

i>  the  material  you  should  use  for 
covering  root's,  porch  Boors,  sleep- 
ing balconies  and  for  all  similar 
work. 

Not  Expensive 
Economical  to  Lay 

Makes  an  even,  attractive  surface — 
is  easy  to  lay — will  not  crack,  shrink, 
stretch,  peel,  rot  or  leak — is  unaffected 
by  changing  weather  conditions  and 
lasts  for  years.  The  cost  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Tell  us  the  size  of  the  space  you 
want  covered,  and  we  will  send  sam- 
ples and  a  copy  of  "Roofing  Facts  and 
Figures." 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor  : 
Ceo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.  430-440  N.  Wells  Street 

California  Distributors  : 
Waterhoase-Wilcox  Co.,  San  Franciscoand  Los  Anseles 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


I    \  '.  I    I  B  ll      LITER  \  I  URK    AND 
COMPOSITION 

MY     I  UKDKKK   K    BOUK     LAW,    I'll  I) 

"t       llll  I      llhl'AKTM  ANT 

llli.il     lOBOOL,     MgW      liillh     (IH 

I  The     League    of    Nations      By    President 

Wilson. 

1       What      is      the     purpose      ol      the      I'i '■  wldenl  '| 

spe. 
-.     In     what     ways    Is    the    speech     ideal     for     its 

purp. 

8.  Make  a  brief  that  will  show  the  principal 
divisions    of    the   speech 

4.  Show  in  what  reepecta  the  Introduction  ful- 
fils the  requirement!  of  a  good  introduction 

5.  Show  how  the  President  emphasize!  the  im- 
portance  of    his   subject. 

6.  What  parts  of  the  speech  are  based  upon 
sympathy  ? 

7.  What  parts  of  the  (peach  indicate  a  feel- 
ing   of    responsibility? 

H  What  parts  of  the  speech  rep  resent  a  mod- 
ern carrying  out  of  the  old  principles  of 
knighthood '.' 

9.  Prove  that  tli  h  is  thoroly  American 
in   spirit. 

10.  Compare  the  ideals  of  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation,  with  the  ideals  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech. 

II  Show  that  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's  speeches 
and  the  spirit  of  the  President's  address  are 
much    the   same. 

12.  Prove  that  the  conclusion  is  emphatic  and 
effective. 

13  Point  out  and  explain  at  least  live  meta- 
phors that  occur  in   the  speech. 

14.  What  does  the  speech  reveal  concerning  the 
character  of   President  Wilson? 

IB.  In  what  respects  is  the  President's  address 
greater  than  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, and  in  what  respects  is  it  inferior 
to   Washington's    Farewell    Address  ? 

16.  Read  aloud  the  paragraph  that  you  consider 
most   noteworthy. 

17.  Your  teacher  has  asked  you  to  give  part 
of  the  President's"  speech  as  an  assembly 
declamation.  What  part  will  you  choose? 
Explain. 

11.  Covenant    of    International     Friendshio. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  the 
following  words :  introduction,  preamble, 
preface,    prelude,    proem,    prolog,    exordium 

2.  Write  a  single,  well-constructed  sentence 
for  every  article  of  the  Covenant.  Write 
every  sentence  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
express  the  principal  thought  of  the  article 
it  concerns. 

3.  Compare  or  contrast  the  Covenant  of  In- 
ternational Friendship,  and  the  Declara- 
tion  of   Independence. 

4.  Write  a  narrative  of  events  that  might  have 
occurred  if  the  Covenant  had  been  in  force 
in   1914. 

III.  What  the  League  of  Nations  Means. 
By   Hamilton    Holt. 

1.  Write  a  short  descriptive  article  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  presentation  to  the  Peace 
Conference  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

2.  Prepare  a  four  minute  speech  for  a  public 
assembly  based  on  the  last  paragraph  of 
Mr.    Holt's   article. 

IV.  Thirtv  Million  More  Acres.  By  Rollin 
E.   Smith. 

1.  Show  how  the  writer  relates  his  subject  to 
the    interests   of   ordinary   people. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  forming  a  point  of 
contact    in    the   beginning   of   an    article? 

3.  Show  how  the  author  makes  his  statistics 
interesting    and    emphatic. 

4.  What  is   the  writer's  purpose? 

V.  Painted  Furniture  Is  Here  Again.  By 
Mary    Harrod    Northend. 

1.  Explain,  as  if  to  your  mother,  how  old 
furniture   may   be   made   highly   attractive. 

2.  Give  the  syntax  of  every  word  in  the  first 
sentence. 

VI.  The    New    Rooks. 

1.  Define  the  following  words  :  ballad,  pageant- 
ry, abridged,  version,  role,  actions,  transi- 
tions,   episodes,    intrigues,    ballad  .meter. 

VII.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Give  a  talk  concerning  the  most  recent  work 
of  the  Peace  Congress. 

2.  Explain  how  Shakespeare  would  have  treat- 
ed such  events  as  the  extension  of  the  ar- 
mistice and  the  various  defiant  acts  and 
speeches  of  the  Germans,  if  he  had  wished 
to  weave  them  into  a  play,  How  many  of 
Shakesneare's  plays  are  founded  upon  ac- 
tural    history? 

3.  Give  a  talk  summing  up  the  most  impor- 
tant   recent    events    in    Furope. 

4.  Give  a  talk  summarizing  the  most  impor- 
tant  recent   events   in    America. 


11    I   S  T  0   R   V,       CIVICS       AND 
ECONOMICS 

HY    ARTHUR    M     WOLFSON.    I'll  D 
ikimhai      ■■!      iiii      iin. ii     SCHOOL    Of    00K1OB0I 

NI'.W      YOHK     CITY 

I  The  League  of  Nations — "League  of 
Nations,"  "What  the  League  of  Nations 
Means." 
1  Study  each  of  the  <|iicstions  under  this 
topic  b)  reference  to  the  "Covenant"  and 
to    Mr.    Holt's   explanations   of   the    meaning 

ot   the  document, 

2.  Mention  some  Of  the  men  in  this  country 
who  have  announced  themselves  as  opposed 
to  the  adoption  Ot  the  constitution  of  the 
League  <>(  Peace,  Summarize,  as  far  as  you 
can,  the  reasons  for  their  opposition  to  the 
League. 

15.  Note  the  fourteen  nations  mentioned  by  the 
President  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  ad- 
dress. Why  is  Czecho-Slovakia  among  these 
nations?  Why  are  Poland,  the  Jugo-Slav 
people  and   Ukrainia  not  among  them? 

4.  What  does  the  President  mean  byHhe  state- 
ment :  ".  .  .  the  world  cannot  rest  satisfied 
with    mere    official    guidance"? 

5.  Explain  the  President's  statement:  "A  liv- 
ing thing  is  born  and  we  must  see  to  it 
what    clothes    we    put   on    it." 

6.  Quote  the  section  of  the  Covenant  which 
justifies  the  President's  statements:  (a) 
"Armed  force  is  in  the  background  in  this 
program,"  etc.  (Articles  XVI-XVII.)  (b) 
"Henceforth  no  member  .  .  .  can  claim 
any  agreement  valid  which  it  has  not  regis- 
tered," etc.  (Articles  XXIII-XXV.)  (c) 
"We  are  done  with  annexations  of  helpless 
peoples,"   etc.    (Article   XIX.) 

7.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  proposed  struc- 
ture of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  gen- 
eral method  of  procedure  which  the  con- 
stitution    proposes.     (Articles    I- VI.) 

8.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  future  ad- 
mission of  present  enemy  nations  and  of 
neutral  nations  to  the  League?  (Article 
VII.) 

9.  What  provisions  are  made  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  supervision  of 
the  trade  in  munitions  of  war?  (Articles 
VIII,    IX,    XVIII.) 

10.  Describe  the  method  proDosed  for  the  future 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  (Arti- 
cles XI-XVI.)  How  does  this  method  differ 
from  that  agreed  upon  in  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences ? 

11.  How  are  the  "colonies  and  territories  which 
.  .  .  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty 
of  states  which  formerly  governed  them'' 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  League?  (Arti- 
cle XIX.) 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  which  will 
probably  be  considered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor   mentioned  in   Article  XX  ? 

II.  Germany  and  the  Allies — "The  Armis- 
tice Extension,"  "Germany  Defiant," 
"Interests  of  Germany,"  "Austrian 
Elections." 

1.  What  new  provisions  appear  in  the  armis- 
tice agreed  upon  on  February  17  ?  What  is 
the  reason  for  each  of  these  new  provisions? 

2.  Is  Germany  justified  in  regarding  the  terms 
of  the  new  armistice  as  especially  harsh  ? 

3.  Do  the  financial  and  economic  conditions  in 
Germany  give  you  a  key  to  the  present  un- 
rest  in   the  empire? 

4.  On  what  grounds  will  France  possibly  ob- 
ject to  the  annexation  of  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces by  Germany  ? 

III.  Russia  and  the  Allies— "What  Hap- 
pened at  Archangel,"  "Affairs  In 
Russia." 

1.  Why  has  the  Allied  and  American  expedi- 
tion into  northern  Russia  failed?  What, 
according  to  the  President,  was  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  this  expedition  ?  Should 
the  expedition  be  reenforced  or  withdrawn? 

2.  "In  short,  intervention  has  taken  just  the 
form  that  President  Wilson  opposed.-  etc 
Do   the   facts   justify    this   statement? 

3.  What  course  of  action  does  the  editorial 
writer    suggest  ? 

IV.  The  Food  Situation— "Thirty  Million 
More  Acres." 

1.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  whom 
you  know  toward  the  recently  adopted  Pro- 
hibition   Amendment  ? 

-.  How  do  you  explain  the  condition  Indicated 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph ? 

3.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  assertion  in  the 
first    .sentence   of    the    third    paragraph  1 

■1  How  will  the  ultimate  relict  ot  the  present 
food    situation   bo    brought    about   ' 
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THE    LE  AG  U  E    0  F 
NATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  League  to 
see  that  the  nations  who  are  assigned  as 
the  tutors  and  advisers  and  directors  of 
these  peoples  shall  look  to-  their  interests 
and  their  development  before  they  look  to 
the  interests  and  desires  of  the  mandatory 
nation  itself. 

There  has  been  no  greater  advance  than 
this,  gentlemen.  If  you  look  back  upon  the 
history  o-f  the  world  you  will  see  how  help- 
less peoples  have  too  often  been  a  prey  to 
powers  that  had  no  conscience  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  one  of  the  many  distressing 
revelations  of  recent  years  that  the  great 
power  which  has  just  been,  happily,  de- 
feated, put  intolerable  burdens  and  injus- 
tices upon  the  helpless  people  of  some  of 
the  colonies  which  it  annexed  to  itself,  that 
its  interest  was  rather  their  extermination 
than  their  development,  that  the  desire  was 
to  possess  their  land  for  -European  purposes 
and  not  to  enjoy  their  confidence  in  order 
that  mankind  might  be  lifted  in  these  places 
to  the  next  higher  level. 

Now.  the  world,  expressing  its  conscience 
in  law,  says  there  is  an  end  of  that,  that 
our  consciences  shall  be  settled  to  this 
thing.  States  will  be  picked  out  which  have 
already  shown  that  they  can  exercize  a  con- 
science in  this  matter,  and  under  their 
tutelage  the  helpless  peoples  of  the  world 
will  come  into  a  new  light  and  hope. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  WORLD 

So  I  think  I  can  say  of  this  document 
that  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  prac- 
tical document  and  a  human  document. 
There  is  a  pulse  of  sympathy  in  it.  There 
is  a  compulsion  of  conscience  thrnont  it.  It 
is  practical,  and  yet  it  is  intended  to  purify. 
to  rectify,  to  elevate.  Arid  I  want  to  Bay 
that  so  far  as  my  observation  instructs  me, 
this  is  in  one  sense  a  belated  document.  I 
believe  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
long  been  prepared  to  express  ir»-lf  in  some 
<.iich  way.  We  ar<-  not  just  now  discovering 
our  sympathy  for  these  people  and  our  in- 
terest in  them.  We  are  simply  expressing 
it,  for  it  has  long  been  felt,  ami  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  more  than 
one  of  the  great  states  represented  here — 
far  as  I  know,  all  of  the  great  states 
that    are    represented    here     that    humane 

impulse  has  already  exprest  itself  in  their 
dealing-  with  their  colonies,  whose  peoples 
r  at  a  low  stage  of  civilization. 

We  have  had  many  instances  of  colonies 

lifted  into  the  sphere  of  complete  self-gov- 

fuerjt.   This    i-    not    the   discovery    of   a 

principle.  It  i^  the  universal  application  of 

a  principle.  If  i-  the  agreement  of  the  ^ 

•;<.iij  which  have  tried  to  live  by  these 
standard-  in  their  separate  administration* 

nite    jn    ser-ing    that     their    COmiDOD     force 

and  their  common  thought  and  Intelligence 

lent    to    thl  and    humane    .  i,mr 

/■-.  I  think  it   j-  an  a,  therefore, 

for  the  most  profound  satisfaction  that  this 

onld  have  been  reached 

r  tor  which  the  world  ha-   long 

D  waiting  and  until  ecent   period 

thought  that  it  .1  t'.o  eai  ly  to  hope 

U  rrii.le  thing  come  out  of 

war.  gentlemen,  hot  some  very  beauti- 

things  have  rome  out  of  it    Wrong  ha- 

'<  d.    hut    the    r  e-  t    of    Hi'        '   01  Id     ll.i 

than   il   ever  wa      I,' 
of    the  .f    right.    People    that     were 

■  f    oni-    anoi  hi  i     i  ,i  ii    DOW    li'  ' 

I  cnmradi  ngln  familj .  and 

'I    ■  .-       <  t,  of 

Men    are    looking 

-,g  '  VV'e  htp.  brothel  I  and 

VVc  did   not    realize 
<f   I  dizc   jt     „,,,)   »|,jH 

■   of  fi  lendsblu  " 


Stops  Your  Cleaning  Troubles! 

From  the  day  you  order  an  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  installed 

in  the  home,  your  house  cleaning  troubles  will  be  over.  The  installation  is  easily 
and  quickly  made  in  any  building,  new  or  old,  and  the  cost  is  a  splendid  invest- 
ment, not  alone  because  of  the  increased  value  it  adds  to  your  property,  but 
because  of  the  elimination  of  the  drudgery  of  dusting,  beating,  and  sweeping. 


ARCO  WMJ) 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


Simplifies  and  cuts  cost  of 
living;  makes  help  easier 
to  get  and    easier  to  keep. 


The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  a  permanent,  valuable  improve- 
ment to  any  property.     It  is  always  and  instantly  ready  for  cleaning 
carpets,  rugs,  mattresses,  curtains,  upholstery,  clothes,  etc.      Costs 
about  a  penny  a  day  for  current.     The  dust  and  dirt  are  piped 
away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  machine. 

Easily  put  in  any  building,  Old  or   new 

The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Terms 
of  partial  payments  may  be  arranged  at  your  convenience. 

Send    today   for   an  illustrated  catalog,  "The  ARCO  WAND," 
which  fully  illustrates  and  describes  its  many  labor-saving  uses 


Department 
C  9 


fflEKICANpADIATQRfOMPANY 


810-822 

S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Machine  Is  set  In  basement 
or  side  room.  A  suction 
pipe  runs  to  each  floor. 
ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  bose,  and  tools 
are  sold  by  all  Heating 
and    Plumbing    Trade. 


America's  Greatest  War  Invention  \ 


Electrical 
Experimenter 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENT 


In   the   Mar.!,    issui    of    ELECTRICAL   EXPERIMENTER    is 

described    and    treated     editorially    America's    Marvellous 

Invention     tin      Rogei  i     Underground     Wireless      (dooming     all 

Now   that  peace  has  almost   comi    tins  revolution- 

ation  will   havi  ling  influence  than   ]><»•■ 

lible    evi  n    tlnr-ng    tin 

In   •  gripping  also  described  oni    of  tin-  gn  it 

nmplishi  cl    bj    an)    nal  ii 

33  Assembled  Locomotives 
Shipped    on   One  Vessel 

Loci  ipped   Over-Seas    In    pari       The 

\  neri<  an    En  •  nabled    thirl 

ill'  -I   it<  ■  I  monsters  to  bi  I  is  in  a  single  i  hip, 

SEARCHLIGHTS  OF  THE  DEEP 
'  In  <  oloi  lory  of  dei  ish  that  can  ■■   their 

i   lights, 

FIVE  CONVERSATIONS  OVER  ONE  WIRE 
M  uitiplei  Teli  photi  ■   ami  how  ii    works 

GOLD  AND  SILVER   LOCATED  BY  MY  INVENTIONS,"  By  Nikola  Tela 

SOUND  WAVES  POI'UI.AR  ASTRONOMY 

EXPERIMENTAL  <  III  MISTRY 

And  over   loo  ottwf     pedal  fully   illustrated   In   tin.   big    March  number, 

NOW   ON    SALE   AX  ALL    NEWSSTANDSZOc   THE  COPY 

$2  <»,  ..nil   Nnw    York   city  $2.50 

r .XPERIMENIER   PUBLISHING  CO.  233   Fullon  St.,  New    York   (  .ly 
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This  New  Range 

Is  A  Wonder 
For  Cooking 

\  It  hough  it   i  I  h.ui   I  ■•in    l. .  i 

long  it  can  doeverv  kind  of  cooking 
fa  family  by  gai  In 

warm  "<tl 

when  the  kitchen  needs  beating. 


The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

j-mm       Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above— one 
for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 

When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

'Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  161 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal,  Wood 
and  Lias  Ranges,  Healing  Stoves  and  Furnacea. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD  IN  MARCH 


A  Little  Book  About 
Roses 

"It  Leads  Them  All" 

Tuffs  College,  Mas,-. 

'Your  catalog,  just  rccci.  ed,  is  worth 
some  whole  volumes  on  account  of  its  eon- 
rise  and  complete  directions  on  the  culture 
of  the  Rose,  and  I  own   a  good  man\  works 

on   floriculture."  G.    IV.   BULLARV. 

Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank.  Catnosa.  Ohla. 
"Your  rose  catalog  is  the  best  I  hare  e<  •  r 
set  n.  It  is  a  work  of  art  and  the  illustra- 
arc  true  likenesses  of  the  varieties  they 
represent.  If  I  had  had  a  copy  of  your 
'I  ITTl.ll  BOOK  when  I  first  began  to  ■ 
roses  and  adopted  it  tor  my  guide,  I  u 
have  saved  myself  manv  disappointments  and 
much   expense."  A.  E.   HENRY. 

Can  you  afford  to  miss  this  ? 

1919  edition  sent  for  10  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 
Box  70  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J 


l'.V    E.   L   FAIiliiNCTON 


Tiii^  i     tin-  Boat  Important   batching 
Hi-Hi  ii.   1 1 1 <  1 1 1  ibould  DC    tar  ted 

to  have  tii.-  .  lui  Kin     come  off 
lit  her  late  la  March  or  early  in  April,  mi- 
i  lie  smaller  breeds  are  being  kept,   in 
•  i  .-  late  April  batching  will  be  snt- 
tory,  The  Important    thing  is  to  have 
tin-   pullete   lay   before   very   cold   weather 
cornea   next    fall.   Thai    meana   thai    si\   or 
M    months   should   !"■   allowed   for   the 
American    breeds,   ami    Hve   or   six   months 
i..i   tin-  smaller  breeds. 

I  'in '  -I  niallj   i mi  very  fertile  this 

month,  ami  even  the  amateur  will  be  \ 

In    batch    OUt    a    few    ducks    if    In-    has    any 

I  l.i.i-   for  raising  them     II    will  nut   he  ncres- 

Bary  to  grow  them  to  maturity,  if  they  are 
kept  until  they  arc  tin  in-  twelve  weeks 
old,  they  will  he  just  right  for  the  table, 
few  kinds  <>f  poultry  are  more  palatable, 
ami  tin'  growing  of  ducklings  is  not  diffi- 
cult. It  is  best  to  use  Pekins  when  they  are 

In  In-  raised  simply  for  their  th'sh.  While 
highly  popular  for  egg  production,  the  In- 
dian Runners  arc  much  smaller  even  when 
mature.  The  meat  of  tin-  Runner  ducks, 
tho,  is  remarkably  tender  and  sweet. 

When  hatching  duck  eggs  remember  that 
a  week  longer  is  required  than  for  hen 
eggs.  Indeed,  if  you  should  happen  to  he 
hatching   the   eggs   of   Muscovy   ducks   you 

will     need     to    allow    five    weeks.     Duck    eggS 

are  as  easily  hatched  in  incubators  as  are 
those  of  hens,  hut  they  require  much  mois- 
ture. It  is  advisable  to  sprinkle  the  ejigs 
toward  the  end  of  the  hatch  every  day.  If 
only  a  few  arc  being  hatched  it  is  feasible 
to  dip  them  in  water  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture <>f  KM)  or  103.  Sprinkling  the  eggs  is 
a  good  plan  even  when  they  are  being 
hatched    under    hens. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  broody  hens  early  in 
the  spring,  hut  they  arc  usually  available 
this  month.  Later  there  will  he  a  good  many 
of  them  and  some  means  must  he  taken  to 
break  them  up.  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
breeds  such  as  the  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  Hens  of  the 
smaller  breeds,  like  the  Leghorns  and  An- 
emias, are  considered  non-sitters,  altho  an 
occasional  hen  of  these  breeds  will  become 
persistently  broody. 

The  writer  once  owned  a  white 
Leghorn  which  raised  a  brood  of  her 
own.  and  when  they  were  large  enough 
to-  look  out  for  themselves  adopted  a  bunch 
of  Indian  Runner  ducklings,  and  finally 
left  them  to  take  a  late  brood  of  orphan 
chickens  under  her  wing.  This,  however, 
is  unusual. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  two  or  three  hens 
at  the  same  time  if  possible,  in  order  that 
the  chickens  may  be  doubled  up  and  given 
to  one  or  more  hens.  It  is  foolish  to  have 


a  hen  running  with  only  half  a  dozen 
ducks,    perhaps    with  only  one. 

It  is  advisable  to  test  the  eggs  under 
hens  as  well  as  those  in  incubators.  I'  any 
me   tested   out,    two  clutches   may    be   united 

.Hid  one  in  n   released    The  best   ration  for 

silting  hens  is  cracked  corn.  The  In  lis 
should  In-  allowed  to  come  off  the  nest,  or, 
if  necessary,  compelled  tO  Come  oil'  at  least 
once  a   day    for   feed  ami    Water  and    to   dust 

themselves. 

If  the  society  with  the  long  name  should 
visit  some  of  the  poultry  houses  where  sit- 
ting hens  are  being  confined,  it  would  find 

many    opportunities    for    drastic    action,    be 
CaUSfl     thousand!     of     hens     are     allowed     to 

Buffer  torments  from  vermin.   Broody  Inns 

sometimes  die  on  the  nests,  simply  from  the 
attacks  of  lice.  It  is  both  a  matter  of 
humanity  and  good  judgment,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  hens  well  dusted  with  lice  pow- 
der,  or    to   apply   a    lump  of  blue   oint nt 

about    the    size    of   a    pea    to    tin;    skin    just 

under  the   vent,   rubbing  it  in  to  cover  a 

space  the  size  of  half  a  dollar. 

Not  a  few  poultry  keepers  like  to  raise 
their  chickens  in  brooders  even  tho-  they 
hatch  them  with  hens.  If  incubators  are 
used,  of  course  brooders  are  indispensable. 
They   should    be   ready    for    the   chickens   as 

soon  as  the  latter  are  dry  after  coming  out 

of  the  shells.  When  only  a  few  chickens 
are  being  raised,  no  better  kind  of  brooder 
Can  be  found  than  the  metal,  portable  hover 
which  can  be  set  down  in  any  colony  house 
or  even  in  a  shed  or  other  building.  They 
tire  easy  to  care  for,  and  very  satisfactory 
except  in  extremely  cold  weather  when  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  heat.  Amateurs 
are  advised  to  fight  shy  of  the  out-of-doors 
brooders  which  may  keep  the  chicks  com- 
fortable, but  which  are  difficult  to  manage, 
especially  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground 
or  when  high  winds  are  blowing.  Indoor 
brooders  are  by  all  means  to  be  preferred. 
When  several  hundred  chickens  are  to  be 
raised,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  coal 
burning  brooder  which  has  a  big  hover  and 
is  much  easier  to-  care  for  than  a  series  of 
lamp  brooders.  This  year  oil  heated  brood- 
ers of  the  same  design  are  being  put  on 
the  market,  and  seem  to  have  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  stove  brooders.  They  will 
make  a  particularly  strong  appeal  to  women 
poultry  keepers,  as  there  are  no  ashes  to 
carry  away  and  no  coal  to  handle. 

Spade  up  the  poultry  yard  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  and  if  it  has  been 
neglected,  scrape  up  and  remove  an  inch  or 
more  of  the  surface  dirt,  which  is  sure  to 
be  very   foul. 

Sprout  oats  if  no  other  green  stuff  is 
available,  because  the  poultry  particularly 
need  something  of  the  kind  at  this  season. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Rev.  W.  T.  McElveen— The  soul  of  all 
improvement  is  the  improvement  of  the 
soul. 

Mayor  John  P.  Hylax — I  would  like 
to  be  the  best  mayor  that  New  York  has 
ever  had. 

Dr.  Burgiiardt  I>i  BoiS — The  chief 
effort  to  modernize  Africa  should  be  thru 
the   schools. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Preston — A  woman  is  as 
old  as  she  looks.  A  man  is  old  when  he 
stops  looking. 

Dr.  "Walter  Laidlaw  —The  war  had 
moral  elements  and  aims  years  before 
America  entered  it. 

William  H.  Taft— The  English  Con- 
stitution is  a  small  house  with  a  lot  of 
ells  and  bay  windows. 

Prof.  Horace  Meyer  Kalle.y — Pound- 
ing a  colony  is  "passing  the  buck"  to  the 
government  by  the  trader. 

Rev.  Xehemlah  Boynton — A  victory  is 
always  empty  except  it  is  tilled  to  over- 
flowing with  an  ethical  content. 

Penore  DLRIC — You've  got  to  be  satis- 
fied that  you  can  do  anything,  but  never 
satisfied   with    anything   you   do. 

E.  W.  Howe — I  think  I  have  never 
known  a  country  town  soprano  who  was 
not  pained  when  Melba  was  mentioned. 

Taixott  Williams  —  Whenever  the 
Chnreh  has  governed  it  has  lost  as  a 
Chnreh  and  it  has  failed  as  a  govern- 
ment. 

Charlie  Chaplin  —  I  would  a  thousand 
tirn's  rather  get  a  laugh  thru  something 
clever  and  original  than  thru  slapstiek  and 
horse-play. 

Senator  Prelim. ihysen — Our  -oldiers 
are  returning  to  eivil  life  absolutely  pen- 
niless and  in  many  case-  with  back  pay 
due  them. 

Serbian  Consul  Michael  Pupih — For 

five  hundred  years  it  uu-  the  Turk  who 
was  the  archenemy  of  the  Serb:  today  it 
is  the  Teuton. 

Tisooxtni  Bbtce — Providence  has  or- 
dained the  British  to  be  the  race  to  do 
more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  than  any 
other  people. 

Henky  Moboewthatj  —  The  German* 
have  deliberately  smashed  the  Mosaic  laws; 
they  haven't  obeyed  a  single  one  of  the 
Ten   Commandments. 

Riqitt  Hon.  Id  i-i.i-.i  Guinness  Since 
the  dayi  of  Mahomet  no  prophet  has  been 
listened  to  with  more  superstitious  reaped 
than  President  Wilaon. 

ON — If  loyalty    to 

a  nation  and  fighting  its  battles  could  give 
the  American  negro  hi-  full  rights  be  would 

iiad    them    long   ago. 

".EiAuy  Wilson— Any  foreigner    vho 
comes    to   this   country   and    ;.'i  the 

of  our  form  of  Government    by 
force  i-  an  Invading  enem 

Arcs    B.    .]'•  I 

<'<•!.,  -,ne  government   reprewnta- 

ad   board   we  -hall    iee   the 
■  nmg  of  the  end  of  regulation. 

Jon      i>     Eta  ki  i  ei  i.t  i:.    Jb.     f    believe 
ti,'    rommunitj    i     an    essentia]    party 
to    industry    and    that    ii    ihould    have   ade 
ation  with  the  othei  pai  I 

The    war    came    upon 

ind  ••■■>■  h 

I     tr,     meet     the     pn.ti 

i <■  to  meet  the  pi ob 

I        '  '  !  ,i      man 

'  oNtcntcrl      to      bC  "'la      V,  .it'  i 

;.i r ■     to  \}i come 
I  be    ambition     > 
I   it  r-ompllrate    the  employment 

Hiing 

I 

i  or  imjx 

•  .  <rt*i  si 
nothing     ot      th< 
ild    like    to    in*  I 


It  Makes 

No  Noise 


SilenfSWEkCW 


A  LL  the  taste    expended    in    the   bathroom  is 
Z-\     useless  unless  the  water  closet  is  quiet  of 
JL    Jl  operation.     A  noisy  closet  is  an  annoyance 
to  you,  an  embarrassment  to  your  guests. 

The  Silent  Si-wel-clo  Closet  incorporates  special  features  to 
make  its  operation  quiet  and  thorough.  Its  sanitary  features 
overcome  the  danger  of  clogging  and  subsequent  damage. 
No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Si-wel-clo  and  its 
component  parts  the  very  best. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

'Tepeco'  AlhClay  Plumbing 

is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  permanent.  Perma- 
nency is  not  denoted  by  a  white  surface,  but  by  what  material 
is  beneath  that  surface.  With  time,  inferior  materials  will 
lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the  appearance 
become  uninviting— the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

"Tepeco"  Plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial. Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to  its  glistening  white 
surface,  nor  will  that  surface  be  worn  away  by  scouring. 
A  wise  investment — a  beautiful  one. 

If  ytiu  inten  1  to  build  or  renovate  your  bathroom  write 
for  our  instructive  hook,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 


THE  TRENTON   POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON    N.J.  U.S.A. 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

/  In-    I'tihln    /'»   warneil    not  tr, 
tttirt  lutHt;    mowers     infringing 

lit'-         I  i   iimtrml       Polrnt       No. 

1,209,519,      Dec.      t<).      I'lll, 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth.  Cuts  a 
Swath    86    inches     wide. 

S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

14  Central  Ave.  Orange.  N.  J. 


i  II  r.     I  N  I)  E  r  E  N  l>  l)  N  T 
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BAR  DUSLWINDS 

ithtehamberlm  Strip" 


LiclK.ii  ,  of 

1),  Until 
|S  CtlawbcrllU  CQIUPt 

PRBVBNT   FILTHY 
•>  t    dust   and 

1       ot  fi « >iu 
sifting  iu  through  t 

.  around  your 
windows;  lighten h< 

tingani  1 1  iun« 

dry  bills  thereby.  Shut 
out    skkiKss-breeding 
.  draught-cre- 
ating windfl  or  sun!' 

Deaden  outside 
noisea.  Have  windows 
that  always  glide  easily, 
that  never  rattle.  Tor 
these  all-season  conve- 
niences equip  now  with 
Chamberhn. 

In  four  winters,  or  less,  you 
can  save  the  cost  in  fucl-sav- 
[ngsalonel  More  widely  used 
than  all  others— this  proves  it 

best.  Simplest,  niostw  eatlier- 
tight  and  trouble-free.  Out- 
lasts the  buildine.  Instilled 
and  guaranteed  10  years  by 
world's  oldest,  largest,  most 
experienced  weatherstrip 
makers — with  a  quarter-cen- 
tury reputation  for  reliance. 


Tbe  ChamberlinM 
WuidW 

Keeps  in  tu  . 
■  t  ool  1.  diaiis, 
■  lit.  rim. 
snuvv.d  nap  ; 
ensniMjr;  prerenta 
rattling  and  "itulc- 
In^" — for  the  life 
ot  thebu  Hit  In  g. 
7'Siere's  nothing  co> 
tucur  out* 


Famona  Chamber* 
liu  Uteri  include 
J.  1".  It  organ. 

t  lihultuut 
Thua.  A.  KdlaOD 
K.  II.  iiurj 
>v  ni.  0.  StrAdoo 
W.  K.  Vunilerbltt 
lli*nry  Kurd 
iharlewDanaOlbfion 
(has.  BI.  Srhwab 
I  i' -i u in  .  >  M   Depew 

and  hosts  of  others. 


We  equip  windows,   doors,  casements  and  tran-  | 
soms— wood  or  metal — in  new  or  old  buildings. 

WtllTF  f"r  l"n,('r«t"'»  deserlptlte  book 
"  *"  *  *-■  anil  Hat  of  users  In  jour  v iclnltj. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 


General  Offices: 


119  Dinan  Bids.,  Detroit 


rC-YALE), 


:  Going  to  Build? 

£  Specify  "Yale  Build- 
ers' Locks  and  Hard- 
ware" for 


Positive  Security 
Correct  Design 
Long  Service 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg  Co 
East  40th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


[NSIDE  INFORMATION 
ON  GARDENING 

i  Cimtitutt  it  from  I'H'n   801 ) 

the  tenderer  ones  which  should  aol 
in-  mi  "Hi  until  really  warm  weather 
arrived  and  all  danger  of  Light 
M  '-is  lias  pa  i  .  .1  'i  be  i"i  mer  rroup  in- 
i'IihIi  >  cabbage,  cauliflower!  beets,  lettuce, 
kohlrabi,  parsley  and  celery.  Onions  trans 
plan!  mi  v  readily,  and  the  Large  Spanish 
varieties  Btarted  now  and  set  <>iit  about 
the  first  of  May  will  grow  to  amaaing  size, 
weighing  in  the  fall,  if  conditions  have  been 
favorable,  several  pounds  apiece,  Swiss 
chard  ais(,  js  easily  started  ahead  of  plant 
ing  time,  and  will  give  a  first  cutting  of 
"greens"  several  weeks  earlier  than  if 
planted  in  the  open, 

The  tenderer  groua  Includes  such  things 
as  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plants,  okra  (if 
you  care  enough  about  it  to  want  it  extra 
earl]  I,  melons,  lima  beans  and  sweet  coin. 
These  last  three  are  not  readily  transplant- 
ed, but  by  the  use  of  the  paper  pots  or  dirt 

hands  mentioned  before  may  be  started  very 
readily,  ami  if  carefully  handle. I  can  be 
transferred  to  the  open  with  little  Or  DO 
setback.  Melons,  lima  beans  and  corn  grow 
rapidly  where  there  is  plenty  of  warmth, 
and  care  should  be  talon  not  to  start  them 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks  before  it 
will  he  safe  to  transplant   them  to  the  open. 

The  chief  knack  in  starting  plants  either 

ind s  or   in   the  frame   is  to  handle   them 

so  that  the  soil  in  which  they  are  sown  will 
not  cake  or  form  a  crust,  thus  preventing 
the  tender  little  shoots  struggling  thru  to 
the  surface  after  the  seeds  have  germinated 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  secure 
a  light,  spongy,  porous  soil  by  the  method 
already  described.  Then  put  a  layer  of  drain- 
age material — sphagnum  moss,  leaf  mold 
screenings,  crushed  oyster  shells,  or  some- 
thing similar— a  half  inch  or  so  in  depth  in 
the  bottom  of  the  flat  or  seed  pan  before 
putting  in  the  soil,  after  which  fill  in  the 
soil  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  top  of  the  flat  or  pan,  pressing  it 
down  evenly  and  firmly,  particularly  in  the 
corners,  and  give  a  thoro  watering.  This 
may  be  done  with  a  fine  spray  on  a  water- 
ing can.  but  a  much  better  method  is  to 
place  the  flat  or  seed  pan  in  a  tub  or  sink 
where  the  soil  can  be  saturated  with  water 
by  letting  it  gradually  soak  up  thru  the 
bottom.  Apply  the  water  slowly,  and  take 
the  flat  or  seed  pan  out  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  begins  to  show  on  the  surface — 
don't  let  it  get  flooded  and  muddy. 

Mark  off  little  furrows  two  to  three 
inches  apart  with  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil 
or  an  orange  stick,  making  them  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  seed  when  covered  will 
be  barely  below  the  surface.  A  light  water- 
ing may  be  given  carefully  to  settle  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  seeds,  and  theu  the 
flat  or  pan  should  be  covered  with  a  pane 
of  glass,  leaving  a  slight  air  space  at  one 
edge.  This  is  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  evap- 
oration of  moisture,  and  to  keep  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  from  becoming  dry  and 
hard.  After  a  flat  or  pan  is  put  in  a  warm 
place  (light  is  not  necessary  until  after 
the  seed  has  begun  to  sprout)  germination 
will  take  place  in  from  four  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  kind  of  seed  and  other  con- 
ditions. After  planting  no  further  water- 
ing should  be  given  until  the  surface  of  the 
soil  begins  to  get  dry.  which  in  many  cases 
will  not  be  until  after  the  little  seedlings 
are  up.  Use  only  a  fine  spray,  and  apply 
the  water  gradually — or,  better  still,  water 
in  the  same  way  as  suggested  when  pre- 
paring the  flat  for  planting. 

Plenty  of  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  Buffl- 
( ient   water  are  the  chief  requirements  of 

the  little  plants  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  nearer  the  glass   they  can  be  kept   the 


DREER'S  1919 

GARDEN  BOOK 

G1VKS   you  the  informa- 
tion   yOU    must    have    if 
your  garden  is  to  In-  a  success. 

Everything  Worth  Growing 

in  Vegetables,  Flowers,  plants, 

bulbs,  roses,  vines,  berries, 
aquatics,  etc.,  is  listed  and 
truthfully  described  —  novel- 
ties and  standard  varieties. 


u 


224  hip;  pages,  four  color  plates, 
over  a  thousand  photographic 
N*>»         illustrations. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
tins  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chc.tnut  Street 


Bobbink&  Atkins 

Iforlds 

Choicest, 
irsery&Gref. 

~oduciS 
*"°>vn  In  Aroenca 

"The  estimable  result  of  persistent  effort." 

ROSE  BUSHES 

In  the  aggregate  our  collection  is  un- 
paralleled. Individually  each  bush 
is  perfect — a  constant  source  of  lov- 
able beauty. 

AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL 
Our  catalogs — a  complete  reference  for  all 
hardy  plants,  trees,  evergreens,  shrubs  and 
vines.  Our  service — the  outcome  of  long 
expeiience  in  every  phase  of  gardening 
and  horticulture. 

Visit  Our  Nurseries 

Rutherford  New  Jersey 


4  Glorious  ROSES 

Hardy,    Everblooming,    Guaranteed    g^  ■■• 
TruetoName.  All  bloom  this  summer.       J  ^\C 

Mailed  postpaid  for .    aW  <J 

HUGO  ROLLER — Turo  volUm 
MAMAN  COCHCT — Clour  pink 
moosiER  beauty — EUcJj  a IIUSOII 
'WHITE  COCHET    -Siiou  white 

10  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds 

The  following  ooUeotloQ  blooana  nvm 
cm ly  Bummer  to  tata  tall:  natar.  Sweet 
Alvatiuni,    Marliroia,    Petunia.    V. 

Popps  .   Salvi».VertM>na  ana  Kta- 
in. i.    Qeneroua  pata.    Kvtia  aisvi.d  value 
postpaid  LOo. 
I  «  II  alao  mail  :•  packeta  of  Hard)  IVKv 

aeed  ili\oi\'Kim'  l,i    1-.    CM    1  will  mail  itto 

above  :>  Collectiona,  ih«<  *  i;>'.».«.  (ho  to 
i<kt*    o\  6  r*.u.  or 

li.ii.lv  Dalai  Seed   . 

1  will  aaad  n- «    Y*l"<b   !.•-.»•  t\>  Imrso 

two  year  «iao  ooativAid  tor  .vnly  £l.So. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG   FREE 

I.Uta  over  100  CQaMVi  rtl1   th«   nawaat  and   t*#at       l>ahltaa    * 
tun!  •varyUunfl   foi    nouna  and  ffartMo  •  •    ■   w 

MISS  JESSIE  M.  GOOD        run.'.',.      St'KINf.t  lilll.  OHIO 
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better,  and  if  there  is  any  tendency  for 
them  to  "draw  toward  the  light"  the  flat 
should  be  changed  about  occasionally.  If 
the  little  seedlings  have  come  up  too  thick- 
ly, they  should  be  thinned  before  they  be- 
gin to  crowd.  Watering  should  be  done  only 
on  bright  days,  and  early  in  the  morning 
so  that  the  seedlings  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  will  have  dried  off  by  night.  Don't  get 
impatient  and  attempt  to  force  the  growth 
of  the  plants  by  keeping  them  where  the 
temperature  is  high  and  where  the  air  is 
close.  Sturdiness  and  vigor  are  much  more 
desirable  than  size. 

When  the  seedlings  are  a  few  weeks  old 
— about  the  time  the  second  true  leaf  is 
appearing — they  will  be  beginning  to  crowd 
and  should  be  transplanted  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

While  the  plants  may  be  set  directly  in 
the  soil  in  the  cold-frame  or  hotbed,  the 
work  can  be  done  more  conveniently  and 
with  much  better  results,  by  transplanting 
into  other  flats,  or  even  better,  into  small 
paper  pots.  The  soil  to  be  used  should  be 
similar  to  that  prepared  for  sowing  the 
seed,  except  that  more  manure  can  be  used, 
and  a  little  fine  bone  dust  should  be  added. 

In  taking  up  the  seedlings,  do-  not  pull 
them  out  of  the  flat,  but  lift  a  bunch  of  a 
dozen  out  with  an  old  knife  blade,  and  then 
carefully  separate  them,  retaining  as  many 
of  the  tiny,  fibrous  roots  as  possible.  They 
should  be  set  several  inches  apart  each  way 
in  transplanting  (or  in  two  or  three  inch 
paper  pots  or  bands)  and  set  well  down 
into  the  soil  so  that  the  seed  leaves  will 
be  just  above  it.  Water  carefully  after 
transplanting  and  then  do  rmt  water  again 
for  several  days  and  keep  the  little  plants 
shaded  during  the  middle  of  the  day  from 
direct  sunlight — this  to  enable  them  the 
more  quickly  to  reestablish  themselves  and 
commence  new  growth.  With  plants  in  a 
frame  outside,  the  matter  of  ventilation 
must  be  watched  most  carefully,  as  the  tern 
perature  will  run  up  under  the  gla-s  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  a  bright  sunny  day,  and 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  absolutely 
■ntial  to  grow  sturdy,  hardy  plants  thai 
will  not  be  checked  when  set  out  in  the 
open. 

When  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  dig  or 
plow,  have  the  entire  gardea  plot  worked 
up  the  first  thing.  The  practise  of  digging 
up  a  utrip  at  a  time,  as  it  may  be  needed 
for  planting,  is  wrong.  When  it  is  dry 
enough   to   work   properly,   the  sooner   the 

whole  garden   can    be   turned    Dp  and    raked 

off  so  that  the  surface  will  dry  oat  and 

form    a   BOldl    over    the   tinn-l    soil    beneath. 
the   better.   The  garden   i-    then    in    a    Condi 
tion   t/>  absorb  the  great'    |    DO   lible  amount 
of    wafer    from     the    -pring    rains,    and    to 

-<•  it  op  for  rammer  use.  Furthermore, 

thin   early    preparation    of    the   garden    gives 

all    the    weed    seed     near    the    surface    i 
fhan'-e  t<»  sprout,  and  they  can  ix-  destr< 

rapidly    by    raking    the    ground    out    every 
week   <,r   ten    da 

Hoefi  manure  or  compost  as  may  be  avail 

able  for  DM  on   the  garden  should   he  Spread 

i  'ivi-r  the  entire  rorfare  before  dig- 

ging   or    plowing.    A     layer    til  four 

hscben  deep,  if  -.'/'i  ran  g't  that  much,  will 
h«-  none  too  ;  I.ime,  fertilizers,  bun 

SatSjep   manure  find   material'  of  th.it    nature 
Should    fiot    he    pOi    oti    until    after   the   ground 

1m  plowed   or  ipaderl    np    The        booM   then 

M       hr  and       thorolv       I  d      or 

r»k'-d  hi  C  vou  are  erring,  to  U  e  lime,  it 
should  b*  r.ut  on  at  the  earlii  i  possible 
moment  "Humus"  can  be  applied  at  the 
same  time  Fertilizer,  hone  meal,  oitrate  of 
ild  not  be  applied  until  » 
tVw  day*  before  planting;. 

With  this  work  done,  arid  out  of  the 
wav,  you  irffl  be  able  to  proreed  rapidly 
with  the  aetnsl  planting,  of  the  garden  as 

In-'    i\      weather   condition*   permit. 


By  a  woman  who  typifies  mfllioiis 


I  had,  like  most  women,  two  or  three  pet 
corns,  which  remained  with  me  year  after 
year. 

I  suppose  that  one  was  ten  years  old.  It 
had  spoiled  thousands  of  hours  for  me. 

Of  course  I  pared  and  padded  them,  but 
the  corns  remained. 

Then  Somebody  Told  Me 

Then  somebody  told  me  of  Blue-jay.  I 
promised  to  get  it,  and  did. 

I  applied  it  to  my  oldest  corn,  and  it 
never  pained  again.  In  two  days  I  removed 
it,  and  the  whole  corn  disappeared. 

It  was  amazing — two  days  of  utter  com- 
fort, then  the  corn  was  gone. 

That  day  I  joined  the  millions  who  keep 
free  from  corns  in  this  way.  If  a  corn 
appears  I  apply  a  Blue-jay  promptly  and  it 
goes. 

I've   forgotten   what   corn   aches  were. 

I  have  told  these  facts  so  often  that  not 
a  woman  I  know  has  corns.  Now  I  gladly 
write  them  for  this  wider  publication. 

Certainly  corns  are  unnecessary.  Paring 
and  padding  are  needless.  Harsh,  mussy 
treatments  are  folly. 

When  a  corn  can  be  ended  by  applying  a 
Blue-jay,  surely  everyone  should  end  them. 
And  anyone  who  will  can  prove  the  facts 
tonight. 


How   Blue-jay   Acts 

A  is  a  thin,  soft,  protecting  ring 
which  stops  the  pain  by  relieving  the 
pressure. 

B  is  the  BC&.B  wax,  centered  on  the 
corn  to  gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps 
around  the  toe  and  makes  the  plaster 
snug  and  comfortable. 


Blue 


*(,    M       The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 
Stops  Pain   Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 

25  Cents — At  Druggists 

BA11«>r     fir      Rla^L-  Makers  of  Sterile 

aUCr     OC      DiaCK     Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 

Chicago  New  York  Toronto 


Horslord's 


Cold 

Weather 

Plants 


F.  H. 


The  best  plants  for  cold  cll- 
in. lie  are  1  Iki-.©  Which  hum 
been  tried  In  the  North.  Many  kinds  which 
will  do  In  Southern  N.  Y.  or  N.  .1.  will  not 
always   winter  in   Northern   New   England. 

My  25th  .11  annual  offers   about  all 

tin    really  hanly  ihnibl,  trees,  vines.  In irba 

eeoui  I'l.mi  .  ItUe  ,  wiiii  flowera,  hard; 
fern  ,  fee  .  ultable  to  Northern  New  Eng- 
land.    A,k  for  catalog  X. 

HORSFORD.      CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


INGEEpOSFS; 

Sturdy  as  Oaks  MWJtJLtO 

Dintfee  roscsare  always  grownon  their  own 

roots— ami  are  absolutely  the  best  for  the 

amateur  planter.     Send  today  for  our 

"New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture"  for  1919— 

If  s  free.    It  la  n't  a  catalog— it's  a  practical 

work  on  roseerowinty.     ProniselyiUuatrated. 

Offers  500  varieties  Koses,  other  plants,  bull  s 

amlseeds,  andtcllshowtosjrowtliem.  Safcde- 

llveryguaranteert.    Bat.  1850.  70greenhou8ea. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  331,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


IQftf  a  TO  "f   RET  All      A  Gigantic- Wonder—  over200podahavo 
^11(1    I  \f  I   aO^LrrUvs)  i»  ■  -ii  i:i"wn  mi  ii  Hinr.iii  iiiiini    ullwoll 

— — — ^— ^^  tilh  d.  iirodui'inKovor  l'JIKI  brand  from 
1  l.i-uri  planted.  Plant!  urow  i.inini:  and  orrrt,  nrnnchintfout  in  ul  I  directions, 
bearing  pods  up  w.l  from  i  be  ground*  which  literally  loud  tho  plantBi  boanH 
being  pore  white  and  of  best  quality, 

l'lnnt  in  your  garden  or  an;  Kond  toll,  after  dnncorof  frost,  nny  tlmo  op  to 
.Inno  1'ionly  1  Itenn  in  a  hill,  and  it  will  mature  a  prop  In  about  80  (in™,  ripen- 
ing vc-r evenly,  and  the  c.rowtli  and  yield  will  niinply  surprise  yon.  My  supply 
la  limited  and  lean  offer  only  in  sealed  packets!  each  remaining  over  (SO 

III  lint  v.  i  I  Ii  i'Miv.  Ingdll   •'  tiniiH.     Onlir  curly  to  ho  mi  ID  of  t  linn. 

Healed  packets  lOoeachl  :t  pl.it.  ':.%.■!  7  pl.it.  50c|   15  pi.  in.  tM  poatpnld 
My  New  heed  lEnnli  it  Ii  1 1, -,l  wi  I  Ii  llltfli  (-rudeJJarden WcedHiil  lowr:  I  prices 

It's  mailed  free.     F.  J«.  MH.I.K,H<«.IUrowcr,     l>epU  35,     HOME  JI11>I.,JM.V 
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Dodson  Purple 
Martin  House 

(i  ...i  >  ,;■■■  Ityls) 

28  Compartments,  Price  $12 


Bird  M-MiK'ti    li'.nld  I,"  «  r. .  lid  now  In  order 
t«»  !>■■    ur<  <A  ahould  bon 

for  the  Mrd    when  they  return     Dodaon  Bird  Hon 

■   i<  /  ii  bird  lover,  who 

n  ii  bird  sanctuary  and  bun  iip'-nt   u  lifi-tini>-  m 

''id  /•  "u  tha  aongblrda.  their  hnbi la,  and  how  toattrc   I 

iiiiin  around  beautiful     Bird  Lodge",  bla  home  On  tl  • 

Kanknkaa   Itlvar       Our  eonK   birda  (oar  Inasetlvoroiia 

bird*)  daetroy  billions  of  Inacet  pa  Is,  protect  our  eroi 

iirui*  nod  gardens  ana  repay  you  a  tlMiuannd  fold 

with  tbetff  I"  .ml/  and  aoritf. 

Order  Now    Don't  Waiter!'"" 

hite  how  t/i  nVrtiri,  th«  nonis  hir<l-i  arOQDd  V"iir  born** 
UlUfltmtlnff  l>'*f»tfin  line,  uivmtt  prion*.  Also  beautiful 
« t,\t,r»  '|  \,\t<\  (,!'  *  ij r  <-  ft>' 

lOirpn    tl.    UOfllOn    7„aM«rrl»or.Av».        *a„U»U**>     Kl 

/;.,'/•<»  n        /.  n  r<,<i-    I  •  ■<  f    fju>iriii>i-mrf    t'i   ri-/    u-ttiT    nun  iff/  of 


pnrftrw   Vrnp  funmnl 

"■■••  ■■-•i-i"-i"'i' 


r*l    ■,■■■>'    > 


FLORIDA 

Buy  a  Commercial 

Grapefruit  Grove 

AT 

LAKELAND  HIGHLANDS 

A  ci  <>  "  ffrnprfnilt  gi Ill  provlrltnn  In |u 

if,  r,:.   tm   $00,000       i  In     i    n   i i  only  ONB 

KfflMTII  OF   *  HII  HUM.     QUI   '    ■>.,,.,,,     -  -. I,  .     ii 

tpi    Ati i I  onl    90  PERT  RBI  i  i  (340 

PBH   -avORl     ■  hi  h  I  •  or  ■■  I t   il im  .■ 

|  gi  i    ■  ii  |  ■  i >■ "  i iin IT  •**)'*  on 

bmi       1 1 1  > •  i i    pel ■      i 

|ff<  r  Hi-     Ii    lh 

Our  II I urtra    d  booklet    u      ennll  Quel n      H  i  Iti    Foi  ■• 

I,. i  ..  1. 1  11       i  hi  ".  it   ■■■*■ In   i  i "■  iH Ion  i"  iim.iim  a 

'  i  c  prop*  rl  v  md  i1    it  tho  i  ountry 

■ 
W.  I.  IIAI.I.AM  A:  CO..  225  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Aht-r  Hixur 
t  haa  b<  <■  n  added  t"  t  he 
quiet  stately  dignity  of  thisch 
hostelry  through  remodelling 

and   new   furnish  nigh    Ol 
beaut} . 

The  ^irunswiik 

In  Copley  Square,  Bosl 

liuiluii  //lltlfl   i  !//■■/  Ay  a  jin<j/e  thought  SF.li't'lCE 

1..    C.    PRK  )R,    Prtsidtnt 

C(  >MBININ<  i  the  convenience 
of  nearness  t<>  the  best  shops, 
the  theatre  and  the  train  is  found 
that  Correctness  in  appointment 
and  service  that  makes  dining 
here  a  real  joy. 


The  J^enox 

In  fashionable  Back  Bay,  Boston 


Fifty-ninth  Annual  Statement  of  tK>*» 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(NOW  PURELY  MUTUAL) 
256  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 
riKOBOE   K.    IDF..    President 


Invested 
Invested 

Ime-.teil 


ASSETS 


JANUARY  1st,  1919 


im:   177.00 


1m    Liberty    Bonds *3, 389. 800. 00 

in   Other   Bonda 16,482,521.00 

in      Loans     on      H'nids      anj 

Mortgages     

I  ■;        of  guaranteed 

i    principal    and   Interest ) 

Heal    Estate  

in    Policyholders 

Assets     ....    


Other 


1. 500, 000. 00 

ii  I  9.90 

1,528,499.91 


T.IAKILTTIES 

Insurance    Reserve    Fund ?30.sn3.7n  tnn 

Reserve    for    Deferred    Dividends....      2,784,375.00 

Reserve   for    Other    Liabilities 1,585,359.74 

Contingent    Reserve    Fund 923,621,07 

No  mortgage  under  foreclosure— No  interest  unpaid 


INSURANCE    RECORD 

191  S 1158,710. 291. 80 

18,860.147.00 

22.692,683.82 

24,510.677.53 


Insurance   in    Force   Pi 

ciin   in  Insurance  in    Force. 

New    Insurance    (paid    fur)     1  - >  1 7* 

Ne»    Insurant  e    (paid    for  i     1  !■  1  s 

Death   claims    paid    and    incurred    for   the   year. 

$2  097.735.90.  an  increase  of  1818,126.29  over  1917 


ELMS    W      GLADWIN.    2d 

W\l      S      IJAYLORD      Assistant    Secretary 
HENRY    .MOIR     Actuary 
GEORGE    \V.    .MIRRAV,    Supt.    of 


- 
I 
Ellis   W 

Mail  in 


E     1   e 
Nash 

.    Clad" in 
Joust 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM    A.    MUtsiiALL.    Fi.~t    Vice-President 
V.-Pres     and   Secy.  FRANK    W     CHAPIN,    Medical    Director 

FRANK    l!     TRIMRLE.    Cashier 
HOWARD    VAN    SINDEREN,    Counsel 
HERBERT     N.     SHEPI'ARD 
i.    CAMERON,    A  -t.    Actuary 
DIRECTORS 
E.   Le  Grand  liters  Richard  M.   Hoe 

Courtlandt    P.    Dixon  William   J     Matlieson 

Francis   L.    Hine  Hubert   L.    I'ierrepont 

William    I.   Marshal]  George  W.   Murray 

Win.    G.    Low.    Jr.  Henry   Muir 


Agent- 

WM 


A     i.     Actuary 


Ethelbert  Ide  Low 

Howard    Van    Sinderen 
E.    Ilayward  Ferry 
\\  illi am  Van  Sickle 


Our  Akron 
Sponge  Rubber  Pad 
(patented)  brings  instan 
relief  and   producer 
thousands  of  cures.    It 
ii  sanitary,  extremely  com* 
fortable,   cannot   slip,    allows 
blood    circulation,    and    continually 
massages  and  strengthens  the  muscles. 
SCROTAL  PAD  NEEDS  NO  LEG  STRAP 
Our  New  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Scrotal  Pad  holds 
8  out  of  10  cases  of  Scrotal  Hernia  perfectly,  with- 
out strap  between  the  legs. 

FREE  Sample  Pad  and  Consultation 

A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Pad  will  be  sent  ab- 
solutely FREE  to  every  ruptured  person.  Advice 
and  recommendation  of  our  experienced  fitting  ex- 
perts also  FREE.  Letters  and  printed  matter  mailed 
in  plain  envelopes. 

S5O0.0O  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Every  Akron  Truss  Sold  under  above  guarantee. 
Your  money  back  if  wanted  any  time  within30  days.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  ua  NOW  for  Sample  Fad,  copy  of 
$500  Money-Back  Guarantee  and  booklet,  Reliof  to  Truss 
Users'*  all  absolutely  FREE. 

DETROIT  KITTING  PARLORS,  828  WOODWARD  AVE. 

THE  AKRON  TRUSS  CO..  1523  TRUSS  BLDI.  .  AKRON.  0. 


What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  hook  will  be 
rendered   if   given   option.     Forward   your   copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

PACTS.  Arguments.  Biicfs  for   Debates.        Out- 

*^  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  material, 
for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The  Bureau 
of   Research,    31S    E.    5th    St.,    New    Albany,    Ind. 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  S 


assist  in  pre- 
paring material  For 
special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  debates.  Expert, 
scholarly  serine  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
Suite   42,    500    Fifth  Avenue.   New    Yort. 


AUTOGRAPH 

Letters  of  Distinguished  Persons:  Washington, 
Franklin,  refterson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Ro 
veil.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne.  Holmes,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Meredith,  Browning  and  hundreds  of  ethers. 
New  Catalogue  fover  2,000  titles)  sent  free 
on  request, 
GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston.  Mas.. 


WHAT    DO   YOU    KNOW? 

in  the  Issue  of  December  7  we  published 
a  list  ui  test  questions  based  on  general 
knowledge  and  especially  on  knowledge  ol 
current  event*,  compiled  by  the  Friends' 
School  <>!'  Baltimore  end  ol  Germantowoi 
Pennsylvania.  Here  are  1 1  s « -  correct  answers 
in  the  questions  at  that  time  i 
I     Herbert  C,  Hoovei 

2.  William  <;.  McAdoo. 

3.  Newton   I  >.   Baker. 
I    .1"  iephus  I  taniels. 
ft.  John  .1.   Pershing. 

ii.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  at  present  Thomas  li. 
Marshall. 

7.  <  ieorgeia   ( !lemencenu, 

8.  Earl  Reading, 
0,  Rodin. 

10,  Gut&on     Borglum,    George    C.ray    Bar- 

nard, August  St.  Gaudens,  Daniel 
< 'luster  I'ri  ncli.  Thomas  BalL 

1 1.  Raj mond  Poincare, 
li'.  New   York. 

13.  Bolsheviki. 

i  l.   International   Red  Croas  ol  Ceneva. 

15,  Japanese    Ambassador    to    the    United 

States, 
lti.  Editor  London  Times  and  head  of  liiit- 

isli  Publicity  Service  in  Che  United 
States. 

17.  President   <»f   Columbia    University. 

is.  "Grandmother  of  tin-  Russian  Revolu- 
tion." Siberian  exile  and  revolution- 
ist, now  in  the   United  States. 

19.  Commander    of    the    Allied    Armies    in 

France. 

20.  Canadian    Secretary    <>f    State    for    Ex- 

ternal Affairs  (First  Minister  of 
Canada). 

21.  Prominent    suffrage    leader;    Chairman 

Woman's     Committee     Council     Na- 
tional  Defense. 
Eminent   woman    painter  of  animals. 
Soviet    Secretary    of    War. 
1_'4.   German  Chancellor,  November,  li>17. 
25.  Former    United    States   Ambassador    to 

Germany. 
2G.  Noted    English     Shakespearean     actor. 
Died  July  2,  1!»17. 

27.  Noted    English    woman    author.    Author 

of  "Silas  Maimer,"  "Mill  on  the 
Floss." 

28.  Woman   nurse  in   Crimean   War. 

29.  Influence  of  personality   upon  an  audi- 

ence   or    associates. 

30.  Strip     of    land     between     opposing    en- 

trenchments. 

31.  Dangerous   personality   in   innocent   di  - 

guise. 

.'!2.  Requiring  a  task  without  giving  need- 
ed   material. 

:\?>.   The   wounded. 

.'!4.  Artillery  fire  concentrated  upon  a  cer- 
tain line  to  prevent  infantry  ad- 
vance. 

35.  Writ    for    the    appearance    in    court    be- 

fore sentence,  of  a  person  under 
arrest. 

36.  Previous  condition. 
.'!7.   Unstable    disposition. 

oS.  Guaranteeing  free  passage  of  shipping 
Of  all    nations   in    peace   and   war. 

39.  Unrealizable  ideals. 

40.  Now  House  of  Windsor— reigning  1  no 

ilv  of  Britain. 

41.  Canadian  port  from  which  navy  trans- 

ports were  dispatched. 

42.  Objective    of    the    drive    begun    by    Cen- 

eral    Byng,    November,    1!>17. 

13,  Place  of  signing  reatj  be  veen  Rus- 
sia and  Germany, 

-14.  First  of  the  Central  American  states 
to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

IB.    Booth    Tarkington. 

id.  Robert   Louis  Stevenson 
47.  Guy  Empej 


22. 

23! 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


You  will  find  it  in  Spen- 
cerian  Pens.  They  really 
do  meet  your  most  ex- 
acting personal  require- 
ments and  give  greater 
writing  freedom  and  as- 
tonishingly long  service. 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

"What  your  Handwrit- 
ing Reveals" — a  fasci- 
nating booklet  interpret- 
ing character  and  10  dif- 
ferent sample  pens  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  "PLWIELD- SPRING  LEVER" 
CULTIVATOR 

Does  not  crush  the  wheel  into  the  ground,  nor  tire  the  wrists, 
but  the  po*er  from  lite  momentum  of  the  body  is  utilized 
with  the  hand  and  forearm  in  a  natural  powenul  grip  and 
leverage,  o~  ;.'  at  an  even  *?ait,  by  man  or  woman. 

You  can  do  a  day  sw.rkintne  evening  with  ease  and  pleas-re 
whem  Bttsg  a  P^r.tfe  i  Complete  set  of  adjustable  steel  hoes 
<8li  in'-hh'-ok  ani  'V*  shaped)  and  2  plows,  r-ght  and  left 
z.  hilling  or  riding.  Utilizi::;?  the  belt  brace, 
one  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  rrnd  can  readily  operate  a 
Pen"fX  I.  Made  of  best  rmteria  s.  Order  NOW  and  be 
ready  ior  the  season.     Crated  Kr  shipment,  $13.75. 


"    J 

Mfif'd  by  The  J.  M.   Hartman  Company 
Box  No.  322  C  Lebanon,  Pa. 


TAKE  advantage  of  our  Special 
Offer  in  Paper  Pots,  Gro  Quik 
.ers,  Sprinklers,  etc. 

THE  CLOCHE  CO. 

37  Warren  Street,      New  York  City 


tt  '  I  I  U  Wll  VK' 

«u  n  .  mi.  in.  i 


Uam 


\i  '.0   for    I  <>• 


Extra  Use* 

From 


to  UJU 

>hU-n 
At  you     fltalvr'a 

3FOR    $Q 
11.25  each  O 

BCMJAM'N 

t  i  « '.  r»ic 
Mf.    CO 

•w  v-ev 


48. 
4!). 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
-s. 

59. 
60. 
Gl. 

62. 

m. 

64. 

65. 

66. 
67. 
68. 

69. 


ii. 


76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 

SI. 


82. 


Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 
William    Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Jonathan    Swift. 
Tiber. 
Rhine. 
Seine. 

St.  Lawrence. 
Danube. 
Hudson. 
Cam. 
Potomac. 

French    enlisted   soldier. 
Shed    to   bo-use   airplanes. 
An   embankment   along  a   river  to   pre- 
vent overflow. 
Gliding  descent  with  power  shut  off. 
Spending   the  winter   in   slothful    state. 
To  masticate   one"s    food   thoroly. 
Industrial    Workers    of    the    World,    a 

revolutionary    labor    organization. 
A   newly-enlisted   recruit. 
A  member  of  the  intellectual  class. 
Head  of  the  National  Red  Cross. 
Unofficial  representative  of  the  United 

States    to    foreign    countries.    United 

States  delegate  to  Peace  Conference. 
President      American      Federation      of 

Labor. 
Wood  pulp. 

Where  the  branches  have  started. 
William    Howard    Taft    (and   Theodore 

Roosevelt). 
The   Arctic    side    of   European    Russia 

between    Archangel    and    Murmansk. 
Extensive     shipbuilding    yards     of    the 

Emergency    Fleet    Corporation    near 

Philadelphia. 
Northern  part  of  France  not  far  from 

the  Belgian  boundary. 
In  Northern   France. 
On  the  Tigris  River.   Mesopotamia. 
The  Mediterranean  coast  of  France. 
Central  Greece, 
River    in    northeastern     Italy,     flowing 

from     the    eastern     border    into    the 

Gulf  of  Venice. 
Homer,  St.  Luke.  Shakespeare,  Walter 

Scott.  Mark  Twain,   Vachel  Lindsay. 


IS 


PAINTED  FURNITURE 
HERE  AGAIN 

{Continued  from  page  302) 
most   effective   by   painting   with   black,   and 
decorating    with    vivid    touches   of   red    and 
green,  and  it  will  lend  an  interesting  note 
to  any   room. 

For  the  living  room,  many  of  the  old- 
time  chairs  that  are  probably  tucked  away 
in  your  attic  are  admissible  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  their  graceful  outlines  they 
have  decorative  qualities   that    make  them 

irable  for  summer  furnishing-.  All  that 
they  need  is  a  coat  of  paint  properly  ap- 
plied, and  singularly  enough,  two  people, 
working  Ide  by  side,  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, will  arrive  at.  very  different  results  In 
painted  surfaces,  for  the  application  of 
rolor  and  d<  ign  has  t<  be  worked  out  to 
show  one's  originality. 

e  are  innumerable  ways  of  utilizing 
this  painted  furniture  to  give  the  nece  ary 
note  of  brightness  and  cheer  to  the  borne, 
and  todaj  the  home  decorator  baa  an  in- 
finite variety  to  choose  from,  as  well  ■     b 

ajth  of  materia]   to   inspire   ber    A    few 
pieces,    carefully    chosen,    and    right!]    dec- 
o  ated,  will  often  brighten  up  the  must  dis- 
roora,  and  while  there  are  do  set  rules 
to  govern  the  furni  ct  <  here  ai 

many  countries'   ideas  to  draw   from   that 
it   i     ret  a  difficult  matter  to  express  our« 
i    tlcolly,   when   de  Irlng   to   work 

Ollt    cheerful    cottage    furniture    at    a     r<-;i    on 

aide   price.   If  the  decorating   is  well   done, 

il     i       re  I     only     int<  l.iit     suitable    for 

both     t  lie     -  ummer    arid  u  inter     bome  I,     and 

there     Is    about     it     |  that     no 
oiler   furniture   po    i 


YOU  ARE  as  efficient  as  your 
eyes  and  the  only  way  to 
know  that  your  eyes  are  really 
efficient  is  to  have  them  examin- 
ed.   If  you  need  glasses,  ask  for 

Shell tex  Rimmed 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

Quality  Beyond  Question 

=c  at    no  greater  cost  i=> 

STYLISH  in  design,  Shur-ons 
attract  favorable  attention; 
optically  correct,  they  improve 
your  vision;  mechanically  right, 
they  are  comfortably  secure. 
Fitted  with 
Shur-on    fOBMA,    Lenses 

— tinted  lenses  that  shut  out 
strong  light — Shur-ons  are  the 
glasses  you  will  like  best. 

£".  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 


r— i  Est  186-7  -  Rochester.  N.  V  -7P 
7)  Sole  Manufacturers  of  \J 
v    Shuron  Optical  Products 

OSES  of  NEW  CASTLE 

is  the  Idle  oi  a  beautiful  book  on  the  culture  of 
roses  and  other  plants  .  gives  expert  experience 
of  a  lifetime.  It's  free.  Exquisilely  illusiiated 
In  natural  colors;  offers  and  lells  now  loyruw 
these  famous  plants.  Write  for  copy  today. 
BELLES  BEOS.  CO.,  Box  331,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


VICK'Sa^t1.,  GUIDE 

^ ■  Pot   70  !        v  "ti  ^^™" " 

Now  Vegetable,   Flower,  and    Farm   Seeds,  For 

D         ,  Plant*   and    Bulbs.  Better   iliaii  ever.  1f.1Q 

Keady  .  l»iy 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y 

19  Stone  Street  Th.'  TlowHrCity 


OOmforteble,  healthful,  convent- 

it.  1  uk'  1 1  iiopi.eeof  nil  outdoor 


tol i'  1  .  where  aerma  breed,      Be 

read/    for    tho   Jouk,  Oold  winter. 

Have  :i  warm,  aanfrary,  comfort* 

able,  odorlcu  toilet  right  In  the 

Dome  any  whi  r*eyou  want  Lt.  Jien't 

go  oat  in  the  oold.   A  boon  to 

_  1 1  - 1 ... 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 
The  i"  1  in  1  ere  1  1 1 1'.i  by  a 
oheml<  a  1  i  1.  wal  ir  in  tlhe 

ooni  n  i  ie  r,     1  mm  |,i  p  onco  a 

monl  li   a  'i  en  1  v  ai 

01 t  B"ai  e.l.   TI1I1  I  y 

0117a' trial*  Aak  foroatalog 

mi  1  prli  ". 

HOWE  SANITARY  NlfO.  CO. 

11401      lllll  It.,  IIHrciil,  Mirti. 
I 

II'. 1  ...    I  '  11I1     I'm. a 

Wi "i   I'lui U, 


T HE     i N DEPI    tf DENT 
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Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Statement 


..i  nit 


Phoenix  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Hartford,  Connecticut 
JANUARY   1.  1919 


JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE,  President 


Total  Assets, 
Gain, 

Total  Income, 

(..tin. 


$  48,881,385 
2,939,789 

10,715,339 
587,570 


Insurance  in  Force,     213,479,965 
Gain.  16,382,456 


New  Insurance  Paid  for  $28,818,922 


War  Extra  Premiums  Returned 


All  War  Losses  Paid  in  Full 


Growth  of  the  Company  in  Twenty  Years 

Insurance 
Year.        Income.  Assets.        in  Force. 

■  8aS  .     $2,554,783   $11,660.6^7   $51,170,783 
5.484   (95      35,948,801    108,927,188 
1918.     10,715,339     48,881,385213,479.965 

ROGERS  &  ANDREWS,  Managers 
217   Broadway  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


United  Fruit  Company 

DIVIDEND  No.  79 

A  quarterly  divid'-nd  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  (two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  share),  and 
an  extra  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
(fifty  cent-  per  share),  on  the  Company's  cap- 
ital stock  have  been  declared,  payable  on  April 
15,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of   business   March   20,    1910. 

JOHN    \Y.    DAMON,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  1919,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
March     14.     1919. 

On  account  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  trans- 
fer books  will  be  closed  from  Saturday.  March 
[5,     to      Tuesday,     March     J5.     1919,     both     days 

included-  „      _      -rTT  „_      „ 

G.    D.     MILaE,    Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE    CO. 

New    York,    February   IS,    1919. 

Dividend    93. 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2i.\  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  stork  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  March  ;il .  1919,  to  the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the 
close  of  business  on  March  ■">,  1919.  The  Trans- 
fer   llooliS    Will    not    be    closed. 

JOS.    T.    MACKEY,    Treasurer. 


CONSULT    T,le  .'"'^Pendent  Investor's 
Service  before  buying  secur- 
ities  of  whose   worth   you   are   uncertain 


Pebbles 


.ii-.ui-   writer    lomel  Imei     .  ,1 
thai  be  eau  not   realize  <>n  bii  realiun. 
Bo  i ton    1  ran  toripi 

Mi  \  \  ..hi  husband  told  my  husband 
thai  ins  word  u.is  Ian  ui  home. 

.Mis     II        \.        ii    .  qui    of   tbOM  liiwts  t hut 

iii .-  n<  v  Br  enfori  ed      Linotype, 

iMii.-i      wiimi  do  you  1  all  tbii  ituff? 

\\  .111.  1        Mm  K     I  hi  I  I.       ouu,    sir. 

Dinei  Well,  tell  the  chef  he  bai  carried 
in-  in...  kerj   too  far.     /  it  Bitt, 

"When   1   ^et   a  car   1    want  <>iic  which 

Will    suit    111. 

"Then,  mj  dear,  you  had  better  k<'|  b 
runabout."     Baltimore    Vmerioan, 

"It  aaye  here  thai  .•>  Missouri  man  !>• 
thai   be  has  an  umbrella  that   has  been  In 
his  possession  twenty  years." 

"Well,  that's  long  enough.  He  minlii  to 
return  It."     Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Papa  Bobby,  if  you  had  a  little  more 
Bpunk,  you  would  stand  better  in  your 
class,  Now,  do  you  know  what  spunk  it'.' 

Bobby     Yes,  Mr.   \\\  the  past  participle 

of  spank.     <  'hicago   A  1  a  1, 

The  eases   are  quite   11  iiniennis, 

As  w  eii  as  quite  mj  sterious, 
When  men  appeared  mosl   humorous 
When  trying  to  be  serious. 

Washington   star. 

Butcher-  This  pound  of  butter  you  sent 
me  is  three  ounces  short. 

Grocer-  Well.  I  mislaid  the  pound 
weigh!  sn  1  weighed  il  by  the  pound  of 
chops  you  sent  me  yesterday. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Look  here,  now.  Harold,"  said  father 
to  his  little  si.n.  who  was  naughty,  "if  you 
don't    say    your    prayers    you    won't    go    to 

heaven." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven,"  Bobbed 
the  boy,  "I  want  to  go  with  you  and 
mother." — Pearson's. 

lie  See  that  man  over  tiifro?  ITo's  a 
bombastic  ass,  a  wind-jamming  nonentity, 
a  conceited  humbug,  a  parasite,  and  an  en- 
cumbrance to  the  earth. 

She — Would  you  mind  writing  all  that 
down  for  me? 

He — Why  in  the  world 

She — He's  my  husband,  and  I  should 
like  to  use  it  on  him  some  time. — Tit-Hits. 

"Say,"  said  the  new  young  assistant 
editor  of  the  big  magazine,  breezing  in 
with  a  basket  full  of  poems,  "I  don't  know 
what  in  thunder  half  of  'em  mean  !" 

"Eureka  !"  shouted  the  big  chief,  em- 
bracing  him.  "Pick  out  the  ones  you  don't 
understand,  have  the  artists  illuminate  'em 
in  page  frames  that  ain't  artistic,  and  ad- 
vertise the  new  school  of  literature!  We've 
got  'em  going!" — Richmond  Timcs-Dis- 
putch. 

Having  made  his  payments  for  Liberty 
Bonds,  war  chest,  rent,  coal,  gas,  ami  gro 
ceries.  the  poor  man  was  broke.  But  he 
needed  winter  clothes,  so-  lie  compromised 
by  digging  thru  a  closet  and  unearthing  a 
heavy  vest  that  belonged  to  a  winter  suit 
he  had  worn  some  years  ago.  He  brushed 
the  vest   off  and   felt   in   the   pockets. 

Eureka  !   A  discovery  ! 

In  tln»  inside  pocket  of  the  vest  was  a 
roll  of  bills  amounting  to  $123. 

And  not  one  of  them  was  receipted. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Janet,  aged  nine,  was  taken  by  her 
mother  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 

The  hostess  was  of  the  talkative  variety, 
and.  in  her  enjoyment  of  certain  interest- 
ing little  incidents  she  was  relating,  quite 
forgot  to  give  Janet  anything  in  the  shape 
of  food. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  minutes  Janet 
could  endure  this  situation  no  longer.  So, 
raising  her  plate  as  high  as  she  could,  she 
demanded  in  a  shrill  voice  : 

"Anybody    here   want    a   clean    plate?" 
Everybody's    \l  nomine. 


Tins     remarkable     bean     will     make    your 

lit      B\    intensive  cul- 

in      elect  iom    we     have 

'..  1 1 . 1    quality    ui    w  bite    na\ v 

!        k'iviiik     exti  1     In  gl      M.  Id     and 

ui i\     ripening    1 101     .1    pa<  kage. 

\s   we   have  a   imall   supply   on,   hand,  we 

will    hunt     11, I.i     1.1     I..    |i  1.  Icagl  s    in    any 

mi.    .11  itotner.     <  ii  1  inci 

MORA  SUPPLY  CO.  MORA.  MINN. 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

D  TMail  Wonderful  homo  study  music  lessons  under 
Dy  IVIdll  Krri:it  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Padcrcwski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  21our^55 

are  interested  in— I'iano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar.  Banjo,  or  Itced 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  KKEK  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
5271  SieKel-Mvera  Bldg.  Chicago.  Ulinoia 
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The  Wai  has  created  a  great  de- 
mand  and  unlimited  opportunities 

for  those   Who   know  French,    Span- 
ish or  Italian. 

Prepare  now  to  better  your  posi- 
tion or  increase  your  husiness. 
Brush  up  on  the  language  you 
studied  nt  school  or  college  and 
make  it  of  practical  use. 
You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily,  at 
home,  during  spare  moments  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONB  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Method  of  Practical  Lingulstry 
This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  I  mguage.  You  hear 
the  living  voice  oi  a  native  processor  pronounce  each  word  snd 
phrase.  1  le  speaks  as  yon  desire—  slowly  or  quickly.  It  is  a 
pleasant.  Fascinating  study  :  no  tedious  rules  oi  memorizing. 
It  i-,  not  expensive.  Family  and  friends  can  use  it.  By  prac- 
tice during  spare  moments  you  can  in  a  surprisingly  short 
tune  spe.ik.  read  and  understand  a  new  language. 
Writ*  tor  free  '  'Language  Treatise. ' '  particulars  of  Trial  Offer, 
Easy  Payments.     Our  records  fit  all  talking  machines. 

The  Language  Phone  Hdhod,  975  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive    Accountants    QOBUBfeOd    biff    salaries. 
Thousands    of    firms    Med    th  J.  600) 

Certified   Public  Accountants  in  U    s      Many 
are  earning  $3,1)00    to  $10,000  a   year        W  I 
train  you   thoroly  by   mail   in  spare  time    for 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  or*"  ^  count- 

ing positions.  Knowjooff*.  of  bookkei  | 
unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare  y«.  i 
from  the  ground  up-.  Our  course  and  ser- 
ure  under  tin-  supervision  of  VYilha  1 
B,  Caatenholx.  A.  M  .  C  P  A  .  Fornw  - 
Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  -  ! 
Illinois,  assisted  by  .1  staff  of  C  P 
Including  members  of,  tn«    >■■    i  Insti- 

tute of  Accountants.    Low  tuition  fee    easy 
terms.     Write  now  for  information  an 
book  of  accountancy  facts. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  350-HA  Chicago 

'World's  CreatestExtc*  nOg" 

E  A  BANKER 


^^^m      iitul  women. 

sffffff-ff^       Become  a  Banker,*' by  Eihjar  G.    v  saUlent. 

American  Srhon*  n*  R.-»ni*i--      *»*»  a*  el  one  »■(.!»■     Columbus- 
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Send  -it  once  for  free  book,    "How    to 
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Little  Signs  That  Reveal 
Character  at  a  Glance 

The  Simple  Knack  of  Knowing  All  About  a  Person  at  Sight 


EVERT  one  knows  that  a  high  fore- 
head indicates  the  intellectual  type 
— that  a  receding  chin  denotes 
■weakness  while  a  pronounced  chin 
means  determination — these  things  and  a 
few  other  signs  are  understood  by  all.  But 
"iten  these  signs  are  counterbalanced  by 
others  which  are  just  as  apparent  but 
which  the  average  person  doesn't  know 
hr.u-    to   diagnose. 

As  a  consequence  we  often  jump  to  con- 
clusions about  people,  which  prove  incor- 
rect because  we  don't  carry  our  observa- 
tions far  enough.  It's  like  trying  to  read 
a  sentence  by  looking  at  the  first  one  or 
two  words.  We  might  guess  the  sense 
but  more  likely  than  not  we'd  go  wrong. 
Yet  once  you  have  the  secret,  you  can 
understand  what  nil  the  little  signs  mean 
and  get  at  a  glance  a  complete  picture 
of  the  characteristics  of  every  person  you 
meet,    as   easily   as  you   read   this    page. 

I  know  this  to  be  true  for  I  u??d  to  be 

about   the   poorest  judge   of   character   that 

I    know.       I    was    always    making    friends 

only    to    find    that    they    were    the    wrong 

kind,    or    saying    the    wrong    thing    to    my 

itomen    because    I    had    failed    to    "size 

them    up"    correctly,    or   lending   m<'ney    to 

pie  who  never  intended  to  pay  me  back. 

I    even    made    a    costly    mistake    by    giving 

up  a  good  job  to  go  into  partnership  with 

a    man    who    turned    out    to   be   little   short 

a    thief. 

I  was  pretty  much  discouraged  by  this 
time  and  I  determined  that  the  tiling  for 
me  to  do  was  to  learn  to  read  character, 
if  siK-h  a  thing  as  that  was  possible,  fo  I 
felt  that  unless  I  did  know  whom  I  could 
trust  and  whom  I  couldn't.  I  never  would 
v    f;ir. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  T  read  an 
article  about  Dr.  Katherine  if.  II  Black- 
ford, who  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
character  analyst  in  this  country,  and  who 
-  employed  by  a  big  company  at  an 
enormous  salary  to  select  their  employ 

(   thought   then   that   if   hard   headed 

lines*     men     paid     such     a     record     fee 

•his  in  order  to  insure  their  getting  the 
right  kind  of  workers  that  there  surely 
nm«t  be  something  in  character  reading 
for  me. 

One  day  while  in  Pittsburg  my  eye  was 
acted  to  an  announcement  of  a  lec- 
ture on  <"l.  Dr.  Black- 
ford and  I  decided  to  go  and  -■  ■■  it  I 
could    learn    anything. 

That   lectnn  opener '     Not 

only  did   Dr.    Blackford  show   ! 

id    at    a    glance    the    litth  rhat 

ara<  t>  r,   but   after  the 
led  a    remarkable  <\>< 

of   character     reading    that    amazed    the 
■  nee. 

audience     t.,       elect     two 
in    the    hall    to    cor  '     |]p    and    be    ana 
'  ral     men.    all    of    them    entirely 
\  i        Blackford,     were 

A 

•ne   upon    the    platform    l»'     Bla 

:     them     ■  iter 

though'  both 

ned    the 

of    one     nbe     rle  •  i  ibed     the 

the  other. 

told    the 

'■    whom    seemed    to 

'bat     oi," 
bold       Hid      fll  Li  mined 

I. 

■  d.     quiet     and 

I  '.nd 


he    spoke,    and    relied    upon    calm,    mature  was   the   brilliant   trial   lawyer ;    the  other 

judgment    rather    than    brilliant    strokes    of  the  student   and   counselor,   and   as  a  team 

ingenuity    and    wit.  they    were    remarkably    successful. 

The   first   man   according   to   Dr.    Black-  *     *     *     *     * 

ford    was    active,    restless,    always    on    the  when  the  ]ecture  was  over  it   didn't  take  me 

go.    impatieut.    and    able   to   express    himself  long   to   get   up    to   the   platform   and   inquire    as 

only     in     some     active,     aggressive     manner,  to  how  I  could  learn  more  about  character  read- 

The    second    man    was    studious,     plodding  ™s,   and   I    found   that   Dr.    Blackford   had    just 

and    constant,    and    expressed    himself   after  cornpleted    a   popular    Course    that   explained   the 

,            ,                                                      ,                  c    ,  whole    thing    and    which    would    be    sent    on    ap- 

prolonged       concentration        and        careful  prova]>  without  charge,  for  examination.     I  im- 

thought.       The    first    man,    the    doctor    said,      mediately  wrote  the  publishers   and  received  the 
was   therefore  especially    equipped    to   exe-     Course  by  return  mail. 

Ci;te   plans,    to  carrv   to   success   any   course  A"d  when  it   came   I  was   never  so  amazed  in 

of    action,    but    was'  not    particularly    quali-      mV   lif^for  here  was  the  whole  secret  in  seven 
fieri   to  make  nlans  or  to  man  out   a   course     fascinating  lessons.     No  hard  study— no  tiresome 
nea   to _  mawe  puns  01    to  map  out   a   COUlse      drudgery>    just    interesting    pictures    and    simple 
ot  action— ne  could   make   practical  use  of     directions  that  I  couldn't  go  wrong  on. 
many     different     kinds     of     knowledge     but  Why,  the  very  first  lesson   taught  me  pointers 

did     not     have    the    patience    or     the    power      I  could  use  right  away  and  it  was  only  a  matter 

of  a  few  weeks  before  I  was  able  at  one  quick 
but  careful  survey  to  tell  just  what  a  man  was 
like  by  what  he  looked  like. 

And  what  a  revelation  it  was !  For  the  first 
time  I  really  knew  people  whom  I  thought  I  had 
known  for  years.  It  was  all  so  simple  now  that 
it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  I  could  have  made 
such  mistakes  as  I  did  before  I  heard  of  Dr. 
p/         Blackford. 

People    took    on    a    new    interest.     Instead    of 
•■*         just    "blanks"    each    one    became    a    definite    per- 
sonality   with    qualities,    tastes    and    traits    which 
I  was  always  able  to  "spot."     Why,  the  very  act 
■_       of    meeting   people   became   the   most   fascinating 
k9H  >C^  *jg|        Mk      pastime     in     the     world.      And     how     much     more 

^►^J  «.  ^■H^HBBaaav      clearly    my    own    character    loomed    up    to    me.       I 

^  ^*-  gM     knew    as    never    before    my    limitations    and    my 

jfl         HL    capabilities. 

Hk       But    it   has    been    my    contact   with    people    in 

HI  business    that    my    new    faculty    has    helped    me 

j  most — to   say   that    it   has    been    worth    thousands 

I  of  dollars   to  me  is  to  put   it  mildly.     It  has  en- 

jabled  me  to  select  -a  new  partner  who  has  proved 

the    best   hi  Ip    a   man    ever   had — it   has   made   it 

(possible    for   us    to    build    up    probably    the    most 

efficient    "frictionless"    organization    in    our    line 

/of   business    with    every    man    in    the    right    job — 

it   has  been  the  means  of  my  securing  thousands 

of    dollars'    worth    of    business    from    men    I    had 

never   been   able   to  sell    before   because    I   hadn't 

judged  them  correctly,   for  after  all  salesmanship 

HI  ^AV         ^B  f//  more   in   knowing   the   man   you're   dealing   with 

than    in    any    other    one    thing — and    what    I've 
learned   from   Dr.    Blackford's   lessons   enables   me 
to   know   as   much   about    a  man   the   first   time   I 
meet   him   as    bis    best    friend      sometimes   more. 
"What    I've    learned   enables   me   to   know   as  b    it    any    wonder    that    such    concerns    as    the 

much    about     a    man    the    lirst     lime    I    meet  Scott    Taper    Company,    the    Baker-Vawter    Com- 

him    as    his    best    friend     sometimes    more."         pany,   the   Westinghouse   Electric   and    Manufac- 
turing   Company    and    others     have    sought    Dr. 

Of    Concentration     tO     search     OUl     and     das-  ,!l:"kf'»;'1     "    counselor;    or    that    thousands    of 

,,         i  .     i  ..  ...  heads   of   large   corporal  ions,   salesmen,   engineers, 

the     knowledge     BO     that      it     COUld     be  physicians,    bankers    and    educators    have    studied 

USed.        While     he     was    a     brilliant     speaker,  her    Course    and    say    that    the    benefit    derived   is 

irceful      and     effective     debater,      he  worth    thousands   of  dollars  to  them? 

licked    the    power    to    dig    out    and    assemble 

the    material     for    oration      and    debates.  Send  No  Money 

''     ",|    '";l"'    v•|"■    '■'""'' d,    being    shy  The     Uggeat     surprise     about     Dr.     Blackford's 

and   -e|f  conscious,  could    not    speak    in    pub-  Com   •■    you    haven't     read    yet     and    thai    is    the 

lie,    but         i      a    mastc      ot     study    and    re-  price,     ir  after  examining   the  seven   lessons   in 

b  and  Rtrong  in   hi     ability  to  classify  your  own   home   you  decide  to  keep   the  Course 

and    correlate   all    kind     of    know ge.  :'•"  "';•'  '';''>- <,,d  :<n  in   full  payment,     ir  you 

I       ,        ,  ••  ii ..,,.  are     not     entirely    satisfied    uilli    t  h<-    Course,    send 

Indeed,      -aid    Dr.    Blackford,     this  gen-  \\  back  and  you  will  owe  notl 

tleman    would   be   a    remarkable     ucce       as  Merely  send   the   coupon    for   it    now   without 

a   la                  ecially  in  emit  practice.     The  money    or   write  a   lettei    and  it  will  be  sent  to 

other    gentleman    would    be    a    remarkable  rou  charges  prepaid. 

a     lawyer,     but      hi       particular  >  •■»    •■•'I  "  ."'•    '■'  -I'    and   YOU  have  evervih, ng  to 

,,   ,,     „.,,,i|     i,     ,i                                   i  cam.    o  mail  the  coupon,  before  this  remarkable 

Held    would    be    the    preparation    ol    ea  p  ,        withdrawn, 
and     the     giving    of    -  "-in  el     to     client  t. 

Therefore."    >.be   wenl    on,   "they    would    be  FREE  examination  coupon 

'•■daily    fitted    to        irl     together    ai  ———————— ————■« 

pirtnei       oot    only    becau  e    they    c pie      Inrlpnpnrlenf  Cnrnoration 

,..,.„,    ,  r|    ,tl<i  ,,     bu)    ,       iiiuepeuueiiL  v^urporauon 

'    their   disposition      I ' -b    lb  it    Ibey      Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

,;l..";,"";,l,v    '•"'"""•    ""'    "    '    eacfl      Dspl.B.  119  West  40lh  Slreel,  New  York 

A  d  this  I  idlence  broke.  Into        ''''''  ■     ' '"'    ""'    '''     Blackford's    C or 

B      ion,,    r»f   applause    and    upon    Inquiry    I     ,'.'.'v:'"„  '''    ""      ''■'"'',l     "''  Charaotei      .i 

lh, I         ll.e        tWl  men         uel-e        In, lee, I         ""''''  '      Wl"     'lH"l       "mnl      I  I..       COUl     '■      tO      von 

''"     "'       '  '       '  '         " ,       '      w«hln  fl Ipl  or  send  you 

thai    the\    bad   been 

■  im i    were   well     Nuns  

In   Pitl  burg  foi    theii    mien  .    ., 

each  other    ind   for   the   fad    thai      address    

'   -  Ir    I                           pnrl  ner  hip 
had   m".cr   had  a   dl  agreement      One     B 
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The  answer  to  your  questions 
about  the  cost  of  meat! 

Send  for  Swift  <£.  Company's  1Q1Q  Year  Book.  Gives 
facts  and  figures  about  America's  meat  supply  that  every 
home  should  understand.      Write  for  it  now-sent  free 


Why  is  the  price  of  meat  so 
high? 

Do  the  packers  control  it? 

What  has  the  war  had  to  do 
with  it? 

How  was  the  American  army 
fed? 

Why  are  the  prices  of  butter 
and  eggs  so  high? 

Are  the  packers  responsible 
for  the  high  price  of  shoes? 

What  are  the  real  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  investigation  of 

the  packing  industry? 

*      *      * 

Swift  &  Company's  Year  Book 
shown  above,  will  give  the  answers 
to  these  and  many  other  interest- 


ing questions  about  your  greatest 
food  problem.      Write  for  it  now. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  meat 
packing  business.  It  operates 
under  conditions  of  intense  compe- 
tition and,  like  every  other  indus- 
try, is  controlled  by  fundamental 
business  principles. 

This  Year  Book  presents  a  review 
of  Swift  &  Company's  operations 
during  1918  and  shows  that  the 
profits  earned  (about  2  cents  on 
each  dollar  of  meat  sales)  were 
too  small  to  have  any  noticeable 
effect  on  live  stock  and  meat 
prices. 

Send  us  your  name  for  this  valu- 
able book  now — sent  free — a  postal 
will  do. 


Address 


Swift  &  Company 

4190  Packers  Avenue,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  111. 

Established  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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The  price  of  The  Independent 
is  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  Postage  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  $1.75 
extra;  to  Canada,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  Post  Of- 
fice as  second-class  matter  March 
28,  1918,  under  Act  of  March  S. 
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THE       NEW      PLAYS 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  Goethe  will  go 
if  given  in  French  to  the  music  of  Mas- 
senet. The  sorrows  of  Werther  consist  of 
four  sad  acts — three  partings  and  one  sui- 
cide ;  admirably  sung  and  very  tastefully 
staged  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 
(Lexington  Theater.) 

Another  monarchy  falls — this  time  the 
imaginary  kingdom  so  dear  to  musical  com- 
edy— when  the  Royal  Vagabond  founds  a 
republic.  The  play  has  "go,"  good  songs, 
beautiful  costumes,  and  is  thoroly  Cohan- 
esque.    (Cohan  and  Harris  Theater.) 

La  Nuit  des  Rois.  In  this  disguise 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night"  is  given  in 
the  French  language  and  French  fashion  at 
the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier.  Copeau 
and  his  company  are  always  at  their  best 
in  seveneenth  century  horse-play. 


In  our  issue  of  February  15  we  said 
that  Mr.  Eberlein,  author  of  "Italy's 
Claims  to  the  Adriatic,"  had  been  re- 
quested by  United  States  representa- 
tives to  prepare  for  use  at  the  Peace 
Conference  a  pamphlet  on  the  Italian 
question.  Mr.  Eberlein  asks  us  to  say 
that  a  brief  report,  not  a  pamphlet, 
was  submitted  and  that  it  was  not  for 
general  circulation.  The  request  for 
such  a  report  was  made  by  Government 
officials,  but  it  was  made  unofficially. 
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INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY 


CERTAINLY  the  most  novel  and  possibly  the  most 
important  clause  in  the  Covenant  for  a  League  of 
Nations  is  Article  XX  providing  for  a  permanent 
bureau  "to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions 
of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children."  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  nations  have 
joined  together  in  a  common  effort  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  masses  and  exercize  such  control  over  com- 
merce and  industry  as  shall  prevent  these  being  the  means 
of  oppression  and  the  cause  of  wars  and  revolutions. 

The  same  shift  from  political  to  industrial  questions  is 
observable  within  each  nation.  Every  government  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  its  duty  is  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
commonwealth  but  to  increase  the  common  wealth.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  are  counseling  together  as  never 
before  how  so  to  manage  their  mutual  business  for  the 
benefit  of  both.  The  war  has  shown  that  more  can  be  ac- 
complished thru  cooperation  than  by  competition.  It  is  at 
length  being  perceived  that  the  effort  of  the  employer  to 
get  the  utmost  work  for  the  least  money  and  the  effort  of 
the  employee  to  get  the  utmost  money  for  the  least  work 
were  jointly  injurious  to  their  common  interests  whichever 
side  may  have  gained  the  temporary  advantage.  Under  the 
-;ure  of  patriotism  both  parties  have  in  large  part  aban- 
doned their  former  attitudes  and  both  have  benefited.  Un- 
preeedentedly  high  wag-es  have  been  paid  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  labor  unions  have  relaxed  their  opposition  to  the 
use  of  labor-saving  devices,  speeding  up  methods  and  eco- 
nomical processes.  In  England  this  suspension  of  union 
rules  and  practices  wa  d  to  under  the  explicit  under- 

ling that  they  would  ;  red  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

It    was    an    armistice    between    labor    and    capital,    not    a 
treaty  of  peace.  But  now  that  the  foreign  war  is  over  both 
arc  doubtful   whether  they  had   better  resume  the  in- 
onflict  Doubtless  during  this  emergency  some  men 
have  l   harder  and  longer  than  they  should  and  BO 

women    and    children    have    worked    who    should    not.    These 
thinga  will  i  be  changed.  But  the  war  has  proved  to 

that  they  ean  by  proper  mean    accomplish  more  with- 
out o  an  they  thought  they  could,  it  has  given 
oi  economic  independence  that  they  will 

forget  and    it,  hi  ■'.  ri    that,  even   children   may   under 

conditio  e  part,  with  benefit,  to  themselve 

produci  oeiety  in  which  they  live. 

At,  ial   Till  vill    not    go    back    al- 

.  their  pre-war  ttate.   in   England  a  new  labor 
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ish  Labor  party,  which  has  been  republished  in  America  in 
various  pamphlets  under  such  titles  as  "Labor  and  the 
New  Social  Order"  or  "Towards  a  New  World,"  and  may 
be  purchased  thru  any  newsdealer  for  a  few  cents.  This 
manifesto  is  remarkable  in  that  it  demands  the  democratic 
control  of  industry,  not  merely  to  get  higher  wages  for  the 
workingman — the  aim  of  the  old  unionism — but  primarily 
"to  increase  the  nation's  aggregate  annual  production,  not 
of  profits  and  dividends,  but  of  useful  commodities  and 
services."  The  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  accom- 
plish this  are: 

(a)  the  elimination  of  every  kind  of  inefficiency  and  waste; 

(b)  the  application  both  of  more  honest  determination  to  pro- 
duce the  very  best,  and  of  more  science  and  intelligence  to  every 
branch  of  the  nation's  work  ;  together  with 

(c)  an  improvement  in  social,  political,  and  industrial  organi 
zation  ;  and 

(d)  the  indispensable  marshaling  of  the  nation's  resources  so 
that  each  need  is  met  in  the  order  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  its 
real  national  importance. 

So,  it  seems,  labor  demands  democratic  control  of  indus- 
try for  the  very  same  reason  that  capital  insists  upon  re- 
taining control  of  it,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
efficiency  of  production.  This  indeed  is  the  crucial  point  and 
unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  actual  trials  that  popular 
management  of  manufacture  is  at  least  as  productive  as 
management  by  an  individual  or  corporation  there  is  no 
use  talking  about  it.  Every  system  of  industry  must  ulti- 
mately be  tested  by  this:  Will  it  work?  Is  it  efficient?  Does 
it  pay?  Does  it  get  results?  Does  it  produce  more  wealth 
than  it  costs  in  labor  and  material?  If  it  does  not  meet  this 
requirement  it  will  go  into  bankruptcy  no  matter  how 
democratic  it  may  be. 

The  decisive  factor  is  the  same  as  in  the  choice  of  polit- 
ical systems.  The  Czar's  regime  worked  badly — but  it 
worked.  It  maintained  a  certain  degree  of  law  and  order; 
fostered  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Kaiser's  regime 
worked  badly — but  it  worked,  much  better  anyhow  than 
the  Czar's.  Now  if  the  present  Russian  and  German  so- 
cialistic republics  do  not  work  at  least  as  well,  do  not  attain 
the  aims  of  good  government  to  as  great  an  extent,  then 
the  people  will  call  back  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  and  we 
cannot,  blame  them.  So,  too,  in  industry.  Capitalism  works 
badly  in  some  respects  -but  it  works.  Any  proposed  substi- 
tute must,  at  least  equal  if  in  productive  efficiency  or  if  will 

go  under. 

For  the  whole  question  hinges,  as  is  now  being  recognized, 

on   the  matter  of  production.  The  three  factors  involved, 

(\)    production,    (2)    distribution!   and    (8)    consumption, 

each  10  turn  unduly  monopolized  attention,  beginning 

with    the    last        When    social    reform    began    to    be    consid- 
ered, criticism   was  concentrated   upon  consumption       Thrift, 

economy,   savingi   the   simple    life,   the   gospel   of    Samuel 
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ed    public   attention     The    ine 
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the    wealthy    Had    shocked    tin-    previoui 
tion     rhe  demand   was    for   tin-  division   of   wealth, 
equallyi   some   laid   according   tu  ability, 
rd    i  to  need    The  workingmen  were  determined 
a    largei    -hart-   of   the   profits    for   themselves   at 
whatever   cost    to   tht-    industry.    They   opposed    the    intro 
duction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  they  precipitated  striki 
to  prow  their  power;  they  cultivated  inefficiency;  they  de 
liberetely  slowed  up  their  work  in  order  to  make  more;  they 
practised    sab  rhis    policy    has    by    no    means    disap- 

kred.  In  fact  it  has  lately  taken  a  most  virulent  form 
in  the  1.  VV  \\  But  at  the  same  time  attention  is  being 
directed  toward  the  only  one  of  the  three  factors  that  can 
afford  us  real  relief,  that  is,  increase  of  production.  We 
ate  not  condemning  thrift  or  defending  the  present  unfair 
distribution  of  wealth.  We  are  merely  pointing  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  if  an  ideal  standard  of  consumption  could 
be  universally  imposed  and  a  perfect  system  of  distribu- 
tion established,  the  people  would  still  be  far  from  get- 
ting as  much  wealth  as  they  want  and  ought  to  have  and 
might  have.  As  a  matter  of  economy  extravagant  personal 
expenditure  should  be  checked.  As  a  matter  of  justice  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  should  be  rectified.  But 
we  must  not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  we  can  reach 
our  goal  by  these  routes.  The  problem  can  never  be  solved 
by  subtraction  from  our  present  way  of  living  or  by  divi- 
sion of  such  wealth  as  there  is.  It  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  third  rule  of  arithmetic,  that  is,  multiplication  of  the 
means  of  production.  In  this  direction  alone  is  their  unlim- 
ited opportunity  for  expansion.  The  introduction  of  steam- 
run  machinery  has  multiplied  the  producing  power  of  man 
a  hundredfold,  and  if  this  were  again  multiplied  as  it 
might,  then  in  time  we  should  have  something  worth  quar- 
reling about. 

Hitherto  labor  and  capital  in  fighting  each  other  have 
in  large  part  lost  what  they  were  fighting  for.  They  have 
both  been  bleeding  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  The 
question  is  now  whether  a  better  way  can  be  found,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  combine  democratic  control  with  expert 
management.  The  question,  we  must  confess,  has  not  been 
solved  altogether  satisfactorily  in  the  political  field,  and 
it  will  be  still  more  difficult  in  the  industrial,  because  that 
is  more  vital.  We  can  live  under  a  very  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient administration  of  government  if  we  can  get  enough 
to  eat.  We  cannot  live  under  a  very  corrupt  and  inefficient 
administration  of  business  because  we  cannot  get  enough 
to  eat.  If  our  meals  were  as  unpunctual  as  our  mails  and 
our  wages  as  unreliable  as  our  pensions,  we  would  be  in 
a  sad  state. 

In  Russia  the  Bolsheviki  democratized  industry  by  sim- 
ply seizing  the  shops  and  electing  a  committee  of  working- 
men  to  run  them.  But  this  did  not  work.  It  resulted  in  the 
demoralization  of  industry,  and  wholesale  starvation.  But 
there  is  one  nice  thing  about  the  Bolsheviki,  they  are  al- 
ways willing  to  sacrifice  their  principles  to  practicality. 
They  are  beginning  to  call  back  the  hated  bourgeoisie,  and 
are  hiring  engineers,  financiers,  managers,  experts  of  all 
kinds,  and  paying  them  as  big  salaries  as  they  have  to. 
Lenine's  advice  to  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  pamphlet  "Soviets 
at  Work,"  might  be  published  in  any  of  our  efficiency  mag- 
azines with  some  changes  of  phraseology,  for  it  is  devoted 


to  urging  increase  of  production,  speeding  up   processes, 

during  work,"  careful  accounting,  business 

the    i. is  i"         tern  <>f  scientific  management,  ami 

th>-    like     Probably    he    cannot    get    the    liolsheviki    to    carry 
out   this    program,   hut    he      hows    more   sense    than    the    1.    W. 
VV.    who  preaches   sabol  ...    0]    the    unionist    who   believes   his 
to    his    class     requ  him    to    do    as    little    worl 

hie. 

Ma '/mi,  the  Italian  patriot,  defined  democracy  as  "prog- 

Of    all    thru    all    under    the    leadership    of    the    best    and 

t  "  Plato  in  describing  his  socialistic  republic  said  it 

be    ruled    by    philosophers.    He   did    not    mean    professors 
of    metaphysics,    but     rather    what    we    should    call    efficiency 

experts  or  men  <>f  science,  If  such  definitions  of  democracy 

are   adhered    to    we    may    view    the   advent   of   industrial    de 
mocracy  with  great  hopefulness. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAR  AIMS 

IT  is  easier  to  determine  the  causes  of  a  war  than  its 
anus.  A  man  generally  knows  why  he  is  fighting  but 
not  always  what  he  is  lighting  for.  The  question  of  the 
real  objects  of  both  belligerents  in  the  r-'ranco-Prussian 
War  and  in  the  American  Civil  War  is  still  hotly  disputed 
after  half  a  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  there  was  the  same 
doubt  as  in  other  wars  about  its  purposes.  Even  those  on 
the  same  side  or  in  the  same  country  had  different  ideals 
and  purposes  in  mind.  But  thanks  to  President  Wilson's 
insistence  this  dubiety  was  cleared  up.  The  Allies  were  in- 
duced to  make  an  official  statement  of  their  war  aims.  The 
President  followed  this  with  a  statement  of  the  American 
aims.  These  were  in  general  closely  consonant  with  those 
of  the  Allies  but  introduced  two  new  and  very  different 
ideals,  first,  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  autocracy  and, 
second,  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Under 
this  sign  we  have  conquered.  Our  enemies  surrendered  on 
conditions  including  those  and  our  friends  adopted  them  as 
their  own.  The  first  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the 
German  revolution  and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  second  is 
the  reluctance  of  certain  Americans  to  carry  out  the  project 
to  which  their  country  is  pledged. 

The  reason  why  these  are  the  American  aims  is  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Wilson  said  they  were.  He  said  so  because  they 
were.  As  an  historian  and  statesman  he  could  not  have  said 
otherwise.  The  overthrow  of  autocracy  was  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  this  nation  from  its  natal  day.  The  union 
of  several  states  into  one  federation  "to  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty"  is  an  American  idea,  and  we  have  proved  how 
it  can  be  done.  The  preamble  to  the  draft  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  our  echo  of  this  tho  in  less  elo- 
quent language.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  extension 
of  our  idea  of  mutual  aid  and  protection  to  weaker  coun- 
tries. The  proposed  League  of  Nations  is  an  extension  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  all  countries.  Nowhere  else  on  earth 
has  there  been  so  much  talk  of  the  federation  of  the  world 
and  nowhere  has  the  subject  been  more  thoroly  studied  than 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  America's  great  contribution  to 
the  science  of  international  relations. 

In  war  and  in  peace  these  two  principles  have  always 
been  the  aims  of  America,  and  we  trust  that  America  will 
have  the  honor  of  bringing  them  finally  into  effect. 


THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

OF  the  sixty-five  Congresses  that  have  lived  their  little 
day  in  the  world  of  political  affairs  and  died,  none 
has  been  less  lamented  than  the  Sixty  fifth  is  now. 
or  will  be  after  the  funeral  bunting  has  been  put  awaj 
The  Mexican  War  Congresses  and  the  Congresses  that  al- 
lowed  the  Southern  States  to  become  a  confederacy  in  w 
bellion    were    pretty   bad,   but    they    included    in    their    per 
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sonnel  enough  men  of  parts  and  distinction  to  make  their 
proceedings  interesting.  The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  did  not, 
tho  it  shall  be  remembered  as  the  Congress  of  the  Honor- 
able Jeff  McLemore,  statesman  "at  large";  the  Honorable 
Claude  Kitchin,  financier;  the  Honorable  Jeanette  Rankin, 
first  American  Senator  of  her  sex  (and,  to  the  un- 
holy joy  of  male  scoffers,  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  how 
to  vote)  ;  and  the  Honorable  William  Joel  Stone,  pacifist, 
in  command  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

For  another  circumstance  also  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
will  be  remembered.  President  Wilson,  breaker  of  prec- 
edents and  of  conventions,  dominated  it  as  no  Congress  in 
our  history  has  ever  been  dominated  before,  and  to  a  de- 
gree that  parliamentary  bodies  like  the  House  of  Commons 
have  seldom  been  dominated  by  a  Prime  Minister.  It  had 
no  constructive  policy  and  no  organized  collective  will  of 
its  own. 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  is  not,  to  present  appearance, 
more  promising,  except  that  it  will  probably  have  a  com- 
petent Speaker  and  a  competent  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means;  but  in  the  Senate  the  Honorable 


James  A.   Reed  will  continue  to  denounce   the   wickednes 
and  the  folly  of  entangling  alliances.   He  will  keep  green 
the  memory  of  our  Monroe   Doctrine  and  warn  us  against 
the    attempt   of   Mr.    Wilson    and    Mr.    Taft    to   extend    its 
benefits  to  the  world  by  means  of  a  League  of  Nations. 


The  motto  Gliick  anf  (Good  luck!),  which  used  to  stand  above 
the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  1ms  been  neatls 
chiseled  off,  and  Deutscb.es  Hans  lias  changed  its  name  to  Colum- 
bia House.  But  the  Stanford  motto  Die  Luft  der  Freiheit    Weht 

(the  wind  of  freedom  blows)  is  still  retained  and  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  service  flag  of  that  institution.  Yet  Stanford  was  in 
the  war  long  before  our  Government  with  such  men  as  Hoovei 
Kellogg  and  Wilbur  hard  at  work.  It  was  the  first — possibly 
the  only — university  to  offer  all  of  its  faculty  and  facilities  to 
the  Government  without  charge.  Apparently  there  are  other  tests 
of  patriotism  than  aversion  to  the  German  language. 


Now  isn't  it  funny  that  all  races  should  have  a  say  on  the  fines 
tiou  of  what  shall  be  done  with   Africa  except  the  negroes?  The 
French  (Jovernment  refuses  passports  to  colored  Americans  who 
want  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  Pan  African  Congress. 


Sixteen   to  one  seems  to  be   the  ratio  of  the  silver  to   the  gold 
chevrons. 


I  HAVE  COME  BACK  TO  REPORT  PROGRESS 

And  I  Do  Not  Believe  That  the  Progress 
Is  Going  to  Stop  Short  of  the  Goal 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  SPEECH  IN  BOSTON  ON  FEBRUARY  24 


I  wonder  if  you  are  half  as  glad  to  Bee  rue  as  I  am  to  see  you. 
It  warms  my  heart  to  a  great  body  of  my  fellow-citizens 
again,  because,  in  some  respects,  during  the  recent  months  1 
have  been  very  lonely  indeed  without  your  comradeship  and 
counsel  ;  and  I  tried  at  every  step  of  the  work  which  fell  to-  me 
to  recall  what  I  was  sure  would  be  your  counsel  with  regard  to 
the  great   matters  which    were   under  consideration. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  not  been  appreciative 
of  the  extraordinarily  generous  reception  which  was  given  to  me 
on  the  other  side  iti  saving  that  it  makes  me  very  happy  to  get 
home  again.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  not  very  deeply 
touched  by  the  cries  that  came  from  the  great  crowds  on  the 
other  side.  But  I  want  to  s83  to  you  in  till  honesty  that  I  felt 
them  to  be  a  call  of  greeting  to  yon    rather  than    to  me. 

I    did    not    feel    that    the    greeting    was    personal.     I     had    in    my 

•  the  over-crowning  pride  of  being  your  representative  and 

of  receiving  the  plaudits  of  men  everywhere  who  fell  that  your 
henrt-   beat    with    their-   in    the   cause  of  liberty.   There   was   no 

•  iking  the   tone   jn    the   voices   of   those   great    crowds.    It    was   not 

a  tone  of  mere  greeting,  it  was  not  a  tone,  of  mere  generous  wel- 
come; it  wat  tie  'ailing  of  comrade  'o  comrade,  the  cries  that 
ii,ii,i-  from   men   who  We  have   waited   for  this  day.   when 

the  friends  of  liberty  should  come  across  the  tea  and  shake  hands 
with   as,   to  -<■    thai   a   new  world   wan  constructed   upon   a   new 

d    foundation    of   justice   and    right." 
I  lit    PBOI  i'i  -  i     i  ill  \<; 

I  cai  •  tell  you  the  inspiration  that  came  from  the  sentiments 

came     out     of     tho-e     -implc     voices    of     the     croud.     And     the 

proudest  thing  I  have  to  report  to  jron  is  thai  Ho     great  country 

of  ours    i-<    trilNted    thruout    the    world. 

I   ha-.e   riot   come   t<,   report    the   proceedings  or   the   results   of 
proceedings  of  the   Peace  Conference;  that    would   be  preraa 
tare    I  that   I  have  received  very  happy  impr<     ion     frcm 

conference  ;     the     impre     ioni      that,     while     there     are     iii. in-. 
differences    of    judgment,    while    there    are    gome    divergencies    of 

neverth<  common    spirit    and    a    conn 

realization  of  the  u>  •  ;   setting  ui>  new    itandards  of  right 

in    tin-    world. 

KWa  i  ■<•   die   men    who   are   in   conference   in    Pari     realizi 

American  can  realise  that  they  are  not  the  ma  tei 
of  then    people;   that  thej    are  the  servants  of  tbelr   people,  and 

that     the  .f    their    people    ha-    awakened     to    n     new     purpose 

and  »  new  conception  pi  then   powei   to  realize  that  purpose,  and 

no  man  dare  go  home  fiom  that  conference  and  report  any 
thins  'Me  than   was  expe«  ted  of  it 

•■f'r'ii''  on    to    go    BlOWly;     from    dnv     to 

Pi        ll   »eems  to  go  slowlj     but   I   wonder  if  yon   realize  this 

• '■<!,[.  .!    the    fink     which    it     baa    undertaken      ||    mccoim    iih    if 

nta  of  this   war  affect,  and  affect    fllrectly,  every    great, 

mel   I  times  tr,ii  smalT,   nation   In   the   world,   and   no 


one  decision  can  prudently  be  made  which  is  not  properly  linked 
in  with  the  great  series  of  other  decisions  which  must  accompany 
it.  and  it  must  be  reckoned  in  with  the  final  result  if  the  real 
quality   and   character  of  that   result   is  to  be  properly   judged. 

What  we  are  doing  is  to  hear  the  whole  case;  hear  it  from 
the  mouths  of  the  men  most  interested;  hear  it  from  those  who 
are  officially  commissioned  to  state  it:  hear  the  rival  claims;  hear 
Ihe  claims  that  affect  new  nationalities,  that  affect  new  areas  of 
the  world,  that  affect  new  commercial  and  economic  connections 
I  hat  have  been  established  by  the  great  world  war  thru  which 
we  have  gone.  And  I  have  been  struck  by  tin1  moderateness  of 
those  who  have  represented  national  claims.  I  can  testify  that 
I  have  nowhere  seen  the  gleam  of  passion.  I  have  seen  earnest- 
ness,   I    have    seen    tears   come    to    tiie   eyes   of   men    who    plead    for 

downtrodden    | pie   whom    they    were  privileged   to  speak   for;   but 

they  were  not  the  tears  of  anguish,  but  the  tears  of  ardent 
hope. 

Ami    I    don't    see    how    anv     man    can    fail    to    have    been    subdued 
by    these    pleas,    subdued    to    this    feeling,    that    he   was    not    there    to 
I    an    individual   judgment    of   his  own   but    to   try    to   assist    the 
cause  of  humanity. 

EVERY    N  \  i  ION    BELIEVES    [N    08 

And.   in   the  midst   of  it    all.  fvrty    interest    seeks  out.    first  of  all, 

ivhen   it   reaches  Pari-,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

\Vhy7  Because  and  I  think  I  am  stating  the  most  wonderful 
fact  in  historj  because  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  sus- 
peels    the    motives   of    the    United    States. 

Wto  there  ever  BO  Wonderful  a  thing  seen  before?  Was  there 
ever  -,,  moving  a  I  long'.'  Was  there  ever,  any  fact  I  hat  so  bound 
Ihe   nation    thai    had    won    thai    esteem    forever  to  deserve    it? 

I  would  not  have  you  undersl  a  ml  Ihal  Ihe  great  men  who 
represent     the    other    nations    there    in    conference    are    disesleemed 

bj  those  who  know  them.  Quite  tin-  contrary.  Bui  you  understand 

that    the    nations    of    liurope    have    again    and    again    clashed    with 

•    another    in    Competitive    interest.    It    is    impossible    for    men    to 

lorgel  those  sharp  i  Ul  thai  were  drawn  between  them  ill  limes 
pa    i      It    is    impossible    for    men    lo    believe    dial    nil    am  hit  ions    have 

all  oi  a  udden  been  foregone,  They  remember  territory  thai  was 
coveted ;  they  remember  rights  ilmi  ii  was  attempted  to  extort  . 
they    remember    political    ambitions    which    it    was   attempted    to 

realize,    and.    while    Ihey    believe    Ihal    men    have   come    into   a    dillei 

ent   temper,  they  ci «>i    forget   these  ihings,  and  go  they  do  not 

m    .ii   in  one  another  for  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  mailers  in 

controversy,  Thej    reaorl   to  that    aation   which   hai  won   ih«    en« 

i.iiiie  distinction  ol   being  regarded  im  tin    friend  "i   mankind, 

Whenever     il     ||     desired     lo     send     II     small     force     of    soldiers     lo 

OCCUpy    a    piece    of    territory    where    it     is    I  hough!     iiohml.v    else    will 

be     welcome,     Ihey    ask     for     American     soldi,  i  \nd     where    oilier 

Oldiera     would     be     looked     upon     wilh     suspicion     ami     perhaps     mel 

With     ii     I    lame,     the     A  ineriell  n     gnldiPI      i        welcomed     with    lloelliiin. 
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i  i     ■    , .    i  in-  v .  i      i        .|,,    did  do)    believe 

did  uoi  i>i  lieve  in  us  i  in  uoul  the  firs! 
tin  ills,    iii  ha\ •'  belies •  •  I  i bat 

wi    thought    we  could   make   mors 

ii     Ami.   ;ill   ..I    u    -mill.  D     m    a    lllOl  I 

rilict  U  i                  i             in  in-  inn 
i  hal    we  did     that     witl i 

we    pul    all    mil     nun    ami    all    our    im  an- 

i<u   their  homes,  in  the 
human   rights  ami 
in-  i  that  we  \  .hi  in,  m, i  i  i  theli  national  claims, 

i. "i  h   thej    held  in  common    Ami 

a inn    i  America    not   onlj    held    Ideals,    but    acted 

ideal*   thej  were  converted  to  America  and  became  firm  partisans 

iKI  UING      I  II   VI      \!    KM      Q  k  SGBB     WOKI  II      WHIM 

1  met  a  group  ol  scholara  when  l  wai  in  Paris     some  gentle 

d    from   one  o!  the  Greek   universities  who  bad   come   to 
me,  and  In  whose  presence,  or  rather  in  the  presence  of  whose 

i  iiinm-  of  learning  1  tvit  verj  young  Indeed,  I  told  them  that 
I   had  one  of  the  delightful   revenges  that   sometimes  come  to  n 

ii    All   my   life   1   bad   heard   men  speak   with. a  sort   of  con 
ilescension  of  Ideals  and  ol  idealist-,  and  particularly  those  sep- 
arated, encloistered  persons  whom  thej  choose  l>  term  academic, 
who  were  in  the  habit  ol  uttering  ideals  in  the  free  atmosphere, 
when  thej  clash  with  nobodj   En  particular. 

Ami  1  said  l  have  bad  this  sweet  revenge:  speaking  with  per- 
fect  frankness,   in   the  name  of  tbe  people  of  the    Dnited  Stalls.    I 

have  uttered  as  the  objects  of  tbis  great  war  ideals,  and  nothing 

but    ideals,    and    tbe    war    ha-    been    wmi    by    that    inspiration.    .Men 

wen  fighting  with  tense  muscles  ami  lowered  head  until  they 
came  to  realize  those  things,  feeling  they  were  fighting  for  their 

lives  and  their  country,  and  wlien  these  accents  of  what  it  was 
all  about  reached  them  from  America,  they  lifted  their  beads, 
they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  when  they  saw  men  in  khaki 
Coming  across  the  sea  in  the  spirit  of  crusaders,  am!  they  found 
that  these  were  strange  men,  reckless  of  danger  not  only,  but 
reckless  because  they  seemed  to  see  something  that  made  that 
danger  worth  while.  Men  have  testified  to  me  in  Europe  that  our 
men  were  posse.-t  by  something  that  they  could  only  call  a  reli- 
gious fervor.  The\  were  not  like  any  of  the  other  soldiers.  They 
had  a  vision,  they  had  a  dream,  and  they  were  fighting  in  the 
dream,  and,  lighting  in  the  dream,  they  turned  the  whole  tide 
of  battle,  and  it  never  came  back. 

A   EUROPE  OK   SETTLED   PEA<  K 

Ami  now  do  you  realize  that  this  confidence  we  have  estab- 
lished thruout  tbe  world  imposes  a  burden  upon  us,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  a  burden.  It  is  one  of  those  burdens  which  any  nation 
ought  to  be  proud  to  carry.  Any  man  who  resists  the  present  tides 
that  run  in  the  world  will  find  himself  thrown  upon  a  shore  so 
high  and  barren  that  it  will  seem  as  if  be  bad  been  separated 
from  his  human  kind  forever. 

The  Europe  that  I  left  the  other  day  was  full  of  something 
that  it  had  never  felt  fill  its  heart  so  full  before.  It  was  full  of 
hope.  The  Europe  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the  Europe  of 
the  third  war  of  the  war.  was  sinking  to  a  sort  of  stubborn 
desperation.  They  did  not  see  any  great  thing  to  be  achieved, 
even  when  the  war  should  be  won.  They  hoped  there  would  be 
some  salvage  ;  they  hoped  that  they  could  clear  their  territories 
of  invading  armies:  they  hoped  they  could  set  up  their  homes  and 
start  their  industries  afresh.  But  they  thought  it  would  simply 
be  the  resumption  of  the  old  life  that  Europe  had  led — led  in 
fear,  led  in  anxiety,  led  in  constant  suspicious  watchfulness. 
They  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be  a  Europe  of  settled  peace 
and  of  justified  hope. 

Ami  now  these  ideals  have  wrought  this  new  magic,  that  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  buoyed  up  and  confident  in  the  spirit 
of  hope,  because  they  believe  that  we  are  at  the  eve  of  a  new- 
age  in  the  world,  when  nations  will  understand  one  another, 
when  nations  will  support  one  another  in  every  just  cause,  when 
nations  will  unite  every  moral  and  every  physical  strength  to  see 
that   the   right   shall   prevail. 

IF    WE   WERE   TO    FAIL, 

If  America  were  at  this  juncture  to  fail  the  world,  what  would 
come  of  it?  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  any  other  great 
people  when  I  say  that  America  is  the  hope  of  the  world;  and  if 
she  does  not  justify  that  hope,  the  results  are  unthinkable.  Men 
will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  not 
only,  but  the  bitterness  of  despair.  All  nations  will  be  set  up  as 
hostile  camps  again:  the  men  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  go 
home  with  their  heads  upon  their  breasts,  knowing  that  they  have 
failed — for  they  were  bidden  not  to  come  home  from  there  until 
they  did  something  more  than  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Suppose  we  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  and  that  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  treaty  of  peace  that  the  confusing  elements  of  the 
modern  world  will  afford,  and  go  home  and  think  about  our 
labors,  we  will  know  that  we  have  left  written  upon  the  historic 
table  at  Versailles,  upon  which  Vergennes  ami  Benjamin  Prank 


in>  ui..ie  their  names,  nothing  but  a  modern  scrap  of  paper;  no 

nation*  united  ;■•  defend  it,  do  great  forces  combined  to  make  it 

i    no  assurance  given   to  the  downtrodden  ami  fearful  people 

..I     the    world    that    they    shall    be    -,il. 

\  man     who    thinks    that     America     will     Like    pail     in    giving 

the     ah:  Id    anj     -mli    rel, nil     and    disappointment    as    that    does    not 

\   America    I  Invite  him  in  test  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
We    et  this  nation  up  to  make  men  free,  ami  we  did  not  confine 

..hi    conception    and    purpose    to    America,    and    now     we    will    make 

II    we   did    m. I    do    that,    the    fame   of    America    would    be 

.nil    nil    her    power-    would    be    dissipate. I     She    linn     would 

hnvi    I.,  keep  her  power  for  those  narrow,  selfish,  provincial  pur 

poses    which   seem    so   dear   to   some   minds   that    have    no   sweep    be 

yond  the  nearest  horizon. 

I  hollld  welcome  no  sweeter  challenge  llian  that.  I  have  light 
Ing  1,1. .oil  in  me.  and  it  is  s,,m,  times  a  delight  (o  let  it  have  -cope, 
hut  il  it  is  a  challenge  on  this  occa-ion  it  will  be  an  Indulgence, 
Think  of  the  picture,  think  of  the  utter  blackness  that  would 
fall  on  the  world.  America  has  failed!  America  made  a  little 
e--a\  at  generosity,  and  then  withdrew  America  said,  "We  are 
your  friend-,"  but  il  was  only  for  today,  not  for  tomorrow 
America  said.  "Here  is  our  power  to  vindicate  right,"  and  then 
the  ne\i  da,\  Baid,  "Let  right  lake  care  of  itself,  and  we  will  take 
Care  of  ourselves."  America  said.  "We  set  up  a  light  to  lead  men 
along  the  paths  of  liberty,  but  we  have  lowered  it  ;  it  is  intended 
only  to  light  our  own  paths."  We  set  up  a  great  ideal  of  liberty, 
and  thin  we  said:  "Liberty  is  a  thing  that  you  must  win  for 
yourself     I  >o  not   call   upon   us." 

Ami    think   of   the    world    that    we    would    leave.    Do   you    realize 

how  many   new  nations  are  going  to  be  set  up  in  the  presence 

of  old   and   powerful   nations  in   Europe,   and   left    there,  if  left  by 
us   without   a   disinterested   friend? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Polish  cause,  as  I  do?  Are  you  going  to 
set  up  Poland,  immature,  inexperienced,  as  yet  unorganized,  and 
leave  her  with  a  circle  of  armies  around  her?  I  >o  you  believe  in 
tbe  aspiration  of  tbe  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugoslavs,  as  I  do? 
Do  you  know  how  many  powers  would  be  quick  to  pounce  upon 
them  if  there  were  not  the  guarantees  of  the  world  behind  their 
liberty? 

Have  you  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  Armenia?  You  poured 
out  your  money  to  help  succor  tbe  Armenians  after  they  suffered  ; 
now   set  your  strength  so  that  they  shall   never  suffer  again. 

The  arrangements  of  the  present  peace  cannot  stand  a  genera 
tion  unless  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  civil 
ized  world.  And.  if  we  do  not  guarantee  them  can  you  not  see 
the  picture?  Your  hearts  have  instructed  you  where  the  burden 
of  this  war  fell.  It  did  not  fall  upon  the  national  treasuries,  it 
did  not  fall  upon  the  instruments  of  administration,  it  did  not  fall 
upon  the  resources  of  the  nation.  It  fell  upon  the  victims'  homes 
everywhere — where  women  were  toiling  in  the  hope  that  tbeii 
men   would  come  back. 

When  I  think  of  the  homes  upon  which  dull  despair  would  set- 
tle were  this  great  hope  disappointed.  I  should  wish  for  my  part 
never  to  have  had  America  play  any  part  whatever  in  this  attempt 
to  emancipate  the  world.  Hut  I  talk  as  if  there  were  any  ques- 
tion. I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  verdict  of  America  in  this 
matter  than  I  have  doubt  of  the  blood  that  is  in  me. 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  IN  POWER 

And  so,  my  fellow -citizens.  I  have  come  back  to  report  progress, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  progress  is  going  to  stop  short  of 
the  goal.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  set  their  heads  now  to  dc 
a  great  thing  and  they  are  not  going  to  slacken  their  purpose. 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  nations  of  the  world  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  governments  of  the  world.  I  speak  of  the  peoples  who  con 
stitute  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  are  in  the  saddle  and  they 
are  going  to  see  to  it  that,  if  their  present  governments  do  not 
do  their  will,  some  other  governments  shall.  And  the  secret  is  out 
and  the  present  governments  know  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  harmony  to  be  got  out  of  common 
knowledge.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  to  be  got  out  of 
living  in  the  same  atmosphere :  and.  except  for  the  differences 
of  languages,  which  puzzled  my  American  ear  very  sadly.  I  could 
have  believed  I  was  at  home,  in  France,  or  in  Italy,  or  in  England, 
when  I  was  on  the  streets,  when  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
crowds,  when  I  was  in  great  halls  where  men  were  gathered 
together  irrespective  of  class.  I  did  not  feel  quite  as  much  at 
home  there  as  I  do  here,  but  I  felt  that,  now,  at  any  rate,  after 
this  storm  of  war  had  cleared  the  air.  men  were  seeing  eye  to  e\  e 
everywhere  and  that  these  were  the  kind  of  folks  who  would 
understand  what  the  kind  of  folks  at  home  would  understand 
and   that   they   were  thinking  the  same   things. 

When  1  sample  myself,  1  think  I  find  that  1  am  a  typical 
American,  and.  if  1  sample  deep  enough  ami  get  down  to  what 
is  probabls  tbe  true  stuff  of  a  man,  then  I  have  hope  that  it  is 
part  of  the  stuff  that  is  like  the  other  fellow's  at  home.  And. 
therefore,  probing  deep  in  my  heart  Ond  trying  to  see  the  things 
I  hat  are  right,  without  regard  to  the  things  that  uia.\  be  debated 
as  expedient.  1  feel  that  I  am  interpreting  the  purpose  and  the 
thought  Of  America:  and  in  loving  America  1  liml  I  ha\c  wiied 
the   great    majority    of   my    fellow   men    thruout    the   world 
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The  President's      President   Wilson  did 

u  .  not    seek    the    easiest 

Homecoming  .        .       , 

way  in  when  he  chose 

Boston  as  the  port  of  debarkation  on 
his  return  from  the  Peace  Conference. 
Boston  is  proverbially  unenthusiastic, 
Boston  is  habitually  Republican,  Bos- 
ton is  anything  but  grateful  to  the 
Wilson  administration.  But  the  recep- 
tion that  met  the  President  as  he  came 
ashore  from  the  "George  Washington" 
drowned  all  these  factors  in  a  genuine 
welcome  that  voiced  the  people's  sup- 
port of  the  leader  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  As  one  Boston  paper,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  described 
it- 
President  Wilson,  promoter  ;md  defend- 
er of  a  new  standard  of  justice  for  the 
world,  stepped  ashore  at  Boston  on  Mon- 
day en  route  from  Paris  to  Washington. 
From  the  time  of  the  presidential  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  when  the  President  de- 
barked from  the  "George  Washington." 
until  he  waved  farewell  from  his  special  car 
five  hours  later,  he  found  encouragement 
in  the  enthusiastic  attitude  of  the  people. 
When  he  challenged  the  critics  of  the 
League  of  Nations  he  was  cheered,  and 
when  he  pictured  the  hope  of  smaller  na- 
tions 'entered  in  this  covenant,  he  was 
cheered.  When  he  said  that  the  application 
of  the  democratic  standards  of  this  new 
''Magna  Charta"  will  unite  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo. 

The  President  was  met  in  Boston 
harbor  by  a  convoy  of  destroyers  and 
of  aeroplanes,  given  a  salute  of  navy 
guns,  and  welcomed  by  waving  flags 
on  ships  and  buildings  and  in  the  crowd 
of  200,000  people  that  cheered  him  as 
he  drove  from  the  pier  to  Copley 
Square. 

At  Mechanics'  Hall  President  Wil- 
8on  made  his  first  speech  on  the  results 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  a  speech  in 
which  he  set  forth  in  inspiring  fashion 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

February  20 — American  trrops  enter 
Berlin  to  guard  food.  Habibullah, 
Afghan  Ameer,  murdered. 

February  21 — Kurt  Eisner,  Bavarian 
Premier,  murdered.  Civil  war  in 
Bavaria.  Clemenceau  out  of  danger. 

February  22 — Revolt  at  Budapest. 
Allies  advance  in  northern  Russia. 
Peace  Congress  votes  to  hasten 
work. 

February  23 — Soviet  dictatorship  at- 
tempted at  Munich.  Bela  Kun,  Com- 
munist leader,  killed  at  Budapest. 

February  2'f — Prince  Leopold  of  Ba- 
varia arrested  for  treason.  Lloyd 
George  introduces  bill  to  head  off 
strikes. 

February  25 — Widespread  disorders 
in  Germany.  Truce  between  Ukrain- 
ians and  Poles. 

February  26 — Communists  arrested  at 
Budapest  confess  being  financed 
from  Russian  sources  against  Hun- 
garian republic. 


his  challenge  to  America  to  support 
the  League  of  Nations.  Most  of  the 
speech  is  published  on  pages  321  and 
322  of  this  issue.  There  were  several 
points,  however,  at  which  the  reaction 
of  his  audience  was  significant,  as  in 
the  cheer  that  greeted  one  of  his  open- 
ing statements,  "The  proudest  thing  I 
have  to  report  to  you  is  that  this  great 
country  of  ours  is  trusted  thruout  the 
world."  Another  great  cheer  came 
when  the  President  presented  the 
cause  of  the  small  nations: 

The  arrangements  >>f  the  present  peace 
cannot  Btand  :i  generation  unless  they  are 
guaranteed  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
civilized  world.  ...  I  have  no  more 
doubt  of  the  verdict  "f  America  in  thi^ 
matter  than  I  have  of  the  blood  thai  is  in 
me. 


But  the  crowd  proclaimed  its  loud- 
est enthusiasm  when  President  Wilson 
announced  his  own  fighting  stand: 

We  set  this  nation  up  to  make  men  free 
and  we  did  not  confine  our  conception  and 
purpose  to  America  and  now  we  will  make 
men  free.  If  we  did  not  do  that  all  the 
fame  of  America  would  be  gone  and  all 
her  power  would  be  dissipated.  She  would 
then  have  to  keep  her  honor  for  those  nar- 
row, selfish,  provincial  purposes  which 
seem  so  dear  to  some  minds  that  have  no 
sweep  beyond  the  nearest  horizon.  I  should 
welcome  no  sweeter  challenge  than  that.  I 
have  fighting  blood  in  me  and  it  is  some- 
times a  delight  to  let  it  have  scope,  but  if 
it  is  a  challenge  on  this  occasion  it  will 
be  an   indulgence. 

President  Wilson       <<What  wiU  [t  do 
Explains  the  League    *°     the     Monroe 
r  Doctrine?         was 

the  first  question  put  to  President 
Wilson  in  his  informal  discussion  of 
the  League  of  Nations  with  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  President's 
answer  denied  that  the  League  would 
in  any  way  abrogate  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Rather,  he  pointed  out,  it  ex- 
tends the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  the  entire  world.  In  answer  to 
Senator  Brandegee's  suggestion  that 
an  amendment  be  made  to  the  cove- 
nant of  the  League  specifically  recog- 
nizing the  Monroe  Doctrine,  President 
Wilson  said  that  it  was  already  thoroly 
recognized  by  the  European  nations 
but  that  it  could  not  well  be  written 
into  the  League  constitution.  That 
constitution  will  probably  be  ratified 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  said  the 
Piesident,  precisely  as  it  stands  and 
was  agreed  to  by  representatives  of 
fourteen  nations. 

Some  of  the  other  important  points 
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THK   SPOILT   CHII.U 


made  by  the  President  in  replying  to 
questions  were: 

1.  The  United  States,  if  directed  to 
be  the  mandatory  power  to  enforce  the 
League's  orders  in  any  country,  has  the 
right  to  decline  to  act. 

1.  Immigration  restrictions  by  the 
United  States  will  be  no  concern  of 
the  League.  He  regards  immigration 
legislation  as  entirely  outside  the  pur- 
\  iew  of  the  League. 

3.  The  League  or  executive  council 
will  have  no  power  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  its  dictates  as  to  the  size  of 
the  army  or  navy  of  any  country. 
After  a  recommendation  as  to  size  of 
armament,  the  countries  involved  must 
themselves  act  according  to  the  con- 
victions of  their  own  governments.  He 
made  no  suggestion  as  to  what  would 


happen  if  some  nation  should  persist- 
ently refuse  to  abide  by  the  executive 
council's  ideas  as  to  the  proper  size 
of  the  armament  for  that  particular 
country. 

4.  Action  on  any  important  question 
by  the  executive  council  must  virtually 
be  unanimous.  Hence  it  would  be  un- 
likely that  any  such  possibility  as 
Japan  .being  the  mandatory  power  in 
Mexico  or  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela 
could  arise. 

5.  Any  nation  which  joins  the  League 
can  withdraw  at  any  time  by  taking 
the  proper  steps  to  abrogate  the 
treaties  under  which  that  nation  joined 
the  League.  In  this  connection  the 
President  said  he  found  himself,  a 
Southerner  who  had  rather  approved 
secession,   virtually  the   only   one   who 


advocated  some  restraint  on  withdraw- 
als from  the  League. 

6.  The  English  colonies — Canada, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia— are  regarded  so  nearly  inde- 
pendent as  to  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rate members  of  the  League. 

7.  The  five  major  powers  in  the 
League  would  decide  not  only  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  other  four  members  of 
the  executive  council,  but  the  length 
of  their  service  on  it. 

8.  The  constitution  for  the  League 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

9.  The  League  will  not  absolutely 
prevent  war.  It  is  only  an  approach  to 
an  understanding  between  nations 
looking  in  that  direction. 

10.  Joining  the  League  is  recognized 
as  a  certain  surrender  of  sovereignty. 
"Every  treaty,"  the  President  said,  "is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty." 

11.  The  whole  success  of  the  League 
rests,  in  the  President's  opinion,  on 
the  good  will  and  good  faith  of  the 
nations. 


At  the 
White  House  Again 


c;  Western  Vewrpopet  Union 

WHEN    STRIKES   CLOSED   THE    LONDON    TUBES 
Most  of  the   people   walked   during   the  days   when   the  strikes  stopped   the   norma]    traffic    routes    of 
L<  ndon.  This  photograph  is  an  Interesting  illustration  of  the  patience  and  endurance  l>y   which  a 

few    fortunate   ones    rode   on    buses 


Two  important 
a  n  nouncements 
were  made  by 
President  Wilson  during  the  first  day 
in  Washington  after  his  trip  to  Europe : 
first,  his  decision  that  no  extra  session 
of  Congress  will  be  called  before  his 
return  from  his  second  visit  to  the 
Peace  Conference;  second,  an  invita- 
tion to  the  governors  of  all  the  states 
and  the  mayors  of  more  than  one 
hundred  cities  to  a  conference  in 
\\  ashington  to  consider  reconstruc- 
tion plans. 

Twenty-eight  measures  alread\ 
passed  by  Congress  were  given  the 
President's  signature,  chief  among 
them      being     the     bill     appropriating 

$100,000,000  for  food  to  relieve  tan 

ine   conditions   in    Kurope. 


c   Committee  on  Public  Information,  from  Paul  Thompson 

THE    ARMY    OF    OCCUPATION    GIVES    A    PARTY 
The   1919  social   season   for   the  American   soldiers   in   Coblenz   opened   with    this   costume  dance,   attended  by  a  thousand   or  more  men   in   fancy  dress 

and  a  few  American  women  canteen  workers.   The  dance  was  given   in  the    big  municipal  theater 


Spending  the  The  last  days  of  the 
People's  Money  Present  Congress 
are  crowded  with 
important  legislation.  The  $400,000,- 
000  Post  Office  bill  was  finally  enacted 
on  February  25.  The  $1,215,000,000 
Army  Appropriation  bill  and  the  $7,- 
000,000,000  Victory  Loan  bill  were 
both  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  on 
to  the  Senate. 

The  $720,000,000  Naval  Appropria- 
tion bill  is  also  ready  for  the  Senate, 
together  with  the  measure  authorizing 

">0,000,000  additional  for  the  rail- 
road administration. 

The  House  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill, 
carrying  $33,000,000.  The  House  also 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  permitting  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rinei  to  retain  their  uniforms  when 
discharged   and   allowing   them   5   cents 


a  mile  for  traveling  expenses  home. 
The  measure  has  been  sent  to  the 
President. 

Progress  of  the       Following   the   adop- 

Peace  Congress  tion  of  the  tentative 
draft  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  departure  of  President  Wilson,  the 
Peace  Congress  turned  its  attention 
zealously  to  other  topics,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  the  Supreme  Council  resolved 
to  "accelerate  as  much  as  possible  the 
labors  of  the  Conference,"  in  the  hope 
of  having  the  preliminary  peace  treaty 
drafted  for  consideration  by  the  time  of 
the  Pesident's  return  to  Paris  about 
the  middle  of  March,  and  of  having  the 
definitive  treaty  signed  by  all  parties 
by  June  1.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the 
various  commissions  appointed  by  the 
Congress    should    submit    complete    re- 


ports to  the  Supreme  Council  not  later 
than  March  8.  The  most  important  of 
these  commissions  are  those  on  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  on  reparation, 
on  boundaries,  on  the  military  status 
of  Germany,  and  on  the  economic  re- 
lations of  the  Allies  with  Germany. 
All  further  consideration  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  deferred  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  President. 

The  Supreme  Council  on  February 
21  gave  formal  recognition  to  the 
Polish  national  government,  of  which 
Ignace  J.  Paderewski  is  Premier;  list- 
ened to  a  delegation  from  Denmark  on 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and 
considered  the  creation  of  a  neutral 
zone  between  the  Rumanians  and  Bul- 
garians in  Transylvania.  It  also  com- 
pleted the  draft  of  a  military  treaty 
which  is  to  be  presented  by  Marshal 
Foch  to  Germany,  the  effect  of  which 
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The  Question  of 
Reparation 


Andre    Tardieu,    1 
of  the  French  Peace 
Commissioners,      on 
February    20  declared  that  the   Allies 
had  id   that   Germany    should   be 

required  to  pay  not  merely  for  wanton 
damage  done  but  also  the  coats  of  the 

v\ar   to    the    Allied    nations,   at    least   to 

the  fullest  extent  of  her  ability.  Other 
delegate!   to   the    Congress   confirmed 

this  statement.  Captain  Tardieu  B 
stated  that  Pranee  alone  would  present 
a  hill  for  460,000  houses  destroyed, 
betide  factories  and  other  buildings. 
Herbert  (iibbs,  a  well-known  banker 
of  London,  estimated  as  a  result  of 
special  study  that  Germany  could  e 
ily  pay  indemnity  at  the  rate  of  $3,- 
',000,000  a  year,  the  chief  burden  of 
which  would  fall  not  on  the  common 
people  but  on  those  who  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  war. 

Civil  War  in      An  outbreak  amounting 

D  to    civil    war    began    in 

Bavaria  ,,      .  ,     _,         .     &       .. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  on  the 

morning  of  February  21,  when  Kurt 
Eisner,  the  Socialist  Prime  Minister, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  Prussian  influences,  was 
shot  dead  on  the  street  by  Count  Arco 
Valley,  a  member  of  the  old  nobility 
and  a  former  officer  of  the  Prussian 
Guards,  who  cried  as  he  fired  the  fatal 
shot,  "Down  with  the  revolution!  Long 
live  the  Kaiser!"  A  sailor  standing  near 
at  once  shot  the  assassin,  who  was 
quickly  dispatched  by  a  mob.  It  was 
believed  that  Eisner  was  killed  because 
of  his  speech  at  the  Berne  Socialist 
conference,  blaming  Germany  and 
Austria  for  the  war. 

A  little  later  that  day  Herr  Auer, 
the  Bavarian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  shot  while  he  was  speaking  in  the 
Landtag  about  the  killing  of  Eisner; 
Herr  Osel,  a  deputy,  was  killed,  and 
two  other  officials  were  badly  wounded. 
Murderous  attacks  were  made  upon 
Herren  Timm,  Unterleitner  and  Ross- 
haupter,  respectively  Ministers  of  Jus- 
tice, Social  Affairs  and  War.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  once  took  vigorous  meas- 
ures against  what  it  believed  to  be  a 
monarchist  conspiracy,  and  arrested 
Prince  Joachim,  sixth  son  of  the  for- 
mer Kaiser,  who  had  been  in  Munich 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  Prince 
Leopold  of  Bavaria,  who  was  formerly 
commander-in-chief  of  the  German 
armies  on  the  eastern  front.  The  for- 
mer Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  Rup- 
precht,  was  also  sought  by  the  police. 
Many  other  aristocrats  were  also  ar- 
rested. Several  of  the  ministers  hastily 
departed,  and  the  Cabinet  was  reor- 
ganized on  February  25,  with  Herr 
Scheid  as  Prime  Minister  and  Herr 
Segitz,  a  Majority  Socialist,  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior.  It  was  reported  on 
February  26  that  Dr.  William  Muel- 
hon,   the   former   director  of   Krupp's, 


branch  oi  th<  Government,  as  the  only 
ition  of  the  political  and  economic 

situation. 
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A    FOREIGN    GROWTH 

who  wrote  a  book  scathingly  condemn- 
ing Germany  for  her  guilt  in  the  war, 
had  been  asked  to  be  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment. 

Meantime  the  local  Council  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Deputies  pro- 
claimed a  Soviet  Republic  at  Munich, 
the  Government  proclaimed  a  state  of 
siege,  and  the  Spartacans  proclaimed 
a  general  strike  and  began  a  campaign 
of  violence.  There  was  much  rioting 
and  plundering,  with  some  loss  of  life 
in  street  fighting.  At  Augsburg,  Nu- 
remberg and  elsewhere  there  were 
Spartacan  outbreaks. 


Other  Troubles 
in  Germany 


Serious  troubles 
occurred  elsewhere 
in  Germany  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  24.  At  Duesseldorf  the 
Spartacans  tried  to  prevent  or  to  break 
up  the  municipal  elections,  destroying 
polling  booths  and  throwing  polling 
lists  and  ballot  boxes  into  the  Rhine. 
At  Mannheim  they  seized  and  plun- 
dered automobile  factories.  At  Ober- 
hausen,  near  Essen,  they  seized  bank 
deposits  and  extinguished  factory  fires. 
At  Wattenscheid,  in  Westphalia,  a 
state  of  siege  was  proclaimed.  Sparta- 
cans and  Radical  Socialists  began  a 
violent  attempt  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saxony  on  February  25, 
the  day  on  which  the  newly  elected 
Diet  assembled. 

In  the  Berlin  elections  on  February 
23  the  Majority  Socialists  won  by  a 
large  plurality. 

Serious  dissensions  in  the  German 
Cabinet  were  reported  on  February  24, 
due  to  disagreement  between  Count 
von  Brockdorff,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Mathias  Erzberger,  Minister  with- 
out portfolio  and  head  of  the  Armis- 
tice Commission.  The  former  has  ex- 
prest  himself  as  much  dissatisfied  not 
only  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
but  also  with  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations,  which  he  describes  as  "good 
enough  for  the  Allies  but  not  good 
enough  for  Germany."  President  Ebert 
was  repoi*ted  on  February  25  as  favor- 
ing the  creation  of  a  National  Work- 
ers'    Soviet    as    the    lower    legislative 


Seeking  Relict 
for  Germany 


The      disturbances      in 

Germany    have   given 
new   emphasis  to  the 
1  eas  for  a  raising  of  the  blockade    q 

that   food  supplies  can   be  obtained  and 

commerce  restored.  Many  German  sci 

enlists  and  physicians  joined  on  Feb 
ruary  24  in  B  petition  to  President 
Wilson,  asking  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  from  neutral  states  to 
study  and  report  upon  Germany's  need 
of  food,  in  order  to  save  the  country 
from  starvation. 

The  Allied  Economic  Council  at 
Paris  on  February  21  opened  to  com- 
merce, under  certain  restrictions,  the 
Rhine  provinces  of  Germany  which  are 
occupied  by  Allied  and  American 
troops,  and  three  days  later  the  French 
Government  authorized  its  Foreign 
Minister  to  grant  French  dealers  per- 
mission to  trade  with  Germans  under 
certain  conditions — when  demanded 
by  public  interest. 

The  Allied  and  German  commissions 
met  during  the  week  at  Spa,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  arrange  for  payment  for  food 
from  America  for  Germany,  and  it  was 
expected  that  in  the  near  future  a  sat- 
isfactory scheme  to  that  effect  would 
be  perfected. 

The  German      Concurrently     with     the 

n  „  *•*  *•  meetings  of  the  German 

Constitution     XT  ,.        ,       .  ,  . 

National     Assembly     at 

Weimar  several  committees  have  been 
drafting  a  permanent  constitution  for 
the  former  empire.  As  thus  far  formu- 
lated this  instrument  provides  for  the 
retention  of  the  former  German  states, 
presumably  without  change,  and  the 
addition  of  other  states  which  may  by 
plebiscite  signify  their  desire  for  an- 
nexation. The  flag  of  the  republic  is  to 
be  black,  red  and  yellow.  National 
legislation,  superseding  state  laws,  is 
to  be  largely  socialistic  in  scope.  The 
President  is  to  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  and  may  be  removed 
by  popular  vote. 

As  if  in  disregard  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  those  provinces  a  bill  was 
introduced  at  Weimar  on  February  26 
authorizing  the  German  Government 
to  promulgate  decrees  having  the 
force  of  law  for  the  government  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


The  Battle 
of  Jutland 


Official  German  reports 
of  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
on  May  31,  1916,  have 
just  been  secured.  They  show  that  the 
German  losses  were:  Officers  killed  or 
missing,  172;  wounded,  41;  others 
killed  or  missing,  2.414;  wounded,  440  ; 
total,  3076. 

A  complete  record  of  the  British 
forces  engaged  in  the  battle  shows 
twenty-four  dreadnoughts,  eight  battle 
cruisers,  eighteen  cruisers,  eighteen 
light    cruisers,    and    seventy  eight     de 

stroyers.  The  German   force  included 

twenty-one    battleships,    sixteen    cruis 
ers,  and  seventy  seven  destroyers.    It   is 
clearly    established,    however,    that    of 
the  ships  which  actually  came  into  .u 

tion  the  preponderance  of   force  was 

held   by    the   Hermans. 
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Troubles  in        Grave    disturbances    be- 

„  gan  at  Budapest  on  Feb- 

Hungary  e  nn     r       ,  ., 

b  ruary      20,     under     the 

leadership  of  German  and  Russian  agi- 
tators. Martial  law  was  at  once  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government  and  efforts 
were  made  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. Much  street  fighting  ensued,  with 
loss  of  life.  On  February  23  the  Com- 
munist leader,  Bela  Kun,  of  Budapest, 
was  put  to  death  by  a  mob  which  had 
been  organized  against  the  insurgents, 
and  two  days  later  the  former  Prime 
Minister,  Dr.  Wekerle,  and  several 
members  of  his  Cabinet  were  arresled 
for  complicity  in  treasonable  plots.  The 
Government  demanded  extradition 
from  Switzerland  of  Prince  Windisch- 
graetz,  under  charges  of  defrauding 
the  state  of  large  sums,  and  also  of  the 
former  military  commander  of  Buda- 
pest, who  was  said  to  have  ordered 
wholesale  massacres  of  soldiers.  On 
February  26  some  seventy-six  Com- 
munists were  arrested  on  charge  of 
rebellion.  It  was  said  that  on  examina- 
tion they  confest  that  the  movement, 
intended  to  overthrow  the  Hungarian 
republic  and  to  establish  Bolshevism, 
was  liberally  financed  from  Russia. 

Affairs  in       Allied    troops    in    northern 
■a       ■  Russia    made    an    advance 

of  thirty-five  miles  along 
the  Murmansk  railway  on  February  19 
and  20,  thus  gaining  much  strategic 
advantage  over  the  Bolshevists.  The 
announcement  that  the  American 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring 
was  received  with  joy  by  the  troops 
themselves,  but  Russians  at  Archangel 
exprest  some  anxiety  to  know  whether 
other  troops  would  be  sent  to  replace 
them  or  the  whole  northern  front 
i\<\  be  abandoned.  Determination  of 
this  question  was  understood  to  await 
the  action  of  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Paris. 


It  was  reported  on  February  24  that 
almost  incredible  distress  prevailed  in 
Moscow,  wheat  flour  being  practically 
unobtainable  at  50  roubles  a  pound 
and  sugar  commanding  the  same  price. 

The  strained  relations  long  existing 
between  Russia  and  Switzerland  led  on 
February  25  to  the  departure  of  the 
Swiss  legation  from  Petrograd. 

British  Civil  Efforts  to  avert  exten- 
Rtr'fe  Fea  d  s*ve  s*r^es  among  coal 
miners  and  others  in 
Great  Britain  have  thus  far  been  in- 
effective, and  much  anxiety  prevails  in 
official  circles  over  the  outlook.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on 
February  24  introduced  a  bill  for  "the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
coal  mining  industry,  declaring  as  he 
did  so  that  the  United  Kingdom  was 
confronted  with  the  danger  of  civil 
strife  at  a  time  when  peace  had  not 
yet  been  made  with  a  formidable  for- 
eign enemy. 

Organization      At  the  second  meeting 

of  Poland         °f  the"ew  Folis*  Par" 
hament,     on     February 

20,  General  Joseph  Pilsudski  formally 
resigned  his  authority  as  dictator.  The 
Parliament  thereupon  reinvested  him 
with  his  powers,  and  requested  him  to 
exercize  them  until  the  constitutional 
government  was  fully  established. 
Ignace  J.  Paderewski,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, then  asked  for  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. A  protracted  debate  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which,  on  February  23, 
Mr.  Paderewski  offered  his  resignation 
to  General  Pilsudski,  who  declined  to 
receive  it. 

The  Polish  Government  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Bolshevist  Government  at 
Petrograd,  expressing  a  desire  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  for  the  cessation 
of  strife  between  the  two  countries. 
In  reply  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Minis- 


ter exprest  willingness  to  negotiate, 
but  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Polish  troops  were  fighting  against  So- 
viet forces  in  northern  Russia  and  Si- 
beria, and  asked  the  Polish  Government 
to  stop  such  proceedings. 

Czecho-Slovak  troops,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission 
to  Poland,  on  February  25  began 
evacuating  the  valuable  mining  dis- 
trict of  Teschen,  which  is  claimed  by 
both  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles,  and 
withdrawing  to  the  line  fixed  by  the 
Paris  Peace   Congress  on  February  3. 

Ukrainian        Members   of   the    Inter- 

_..  .     ,  Allied     Commission     on 

Disturbances     _  ,       ,  „      , 

Poland  were  fired  upon 

by  Ukrainian  soldiers  on  February  20 
while  traveling  from  Cracow  to  Lem- 
berg  on  a  Polish  armored  train,  prob- 
ably under  the  presumption  that  the 
train  was  a  Polish  military  expedition. 
The  next  day  the  Ukrainians  renewed 
their  attacks  upon  Lemberg,  appar- 
ently with  the  purpose  of  capturing 
the  place  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Commission. 

Greek,  French  and  Rumanian  troops 
were  reported  on  February  25  to  have 
advanced  north  of  Odessa,  driving  Bol- 
shevist forces  before  them  along  the 
Dneister  River,  and  occupying  the  for- 
tified town  of  Tiraspol. 

More  Trouble     Reports     reached     Ma- 

.    ~  i        drid     on    February     25 

in  Portugal  J 

that    for    several    days 

Lisbon,    the    Portuguese    capital,    had 

been   under  the   control   of  Bolshevist 

insurgents,   the    censorship   preventing 

the     news     from     getting     out     more 

promptly. 

The  Even  before  he  reached 

rp  Washington       President 

Victory  lax      wilgon    gigned    the    rev. 

enue  bill  which  is  to  collect  $6,000,- 
000,000  in  taxes  in  1919. 

Taxes    which    become    operative    at 
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nclude  f  >n  liquor,  tobai 

tiled  luxuriea  such 
unobiles,    piai  hewing 

m      sportini  cud    slot    ma 

chii  ipital   t\  rporatio 

i  tement    places,    taxic  i 
and  "ill  ial  buainei 

Revenue    Bureau's    maehinerj 
n    put    into   operation 
ir  preparation  for  the  Aling  of  returns 
on  March  15  on  incon  profiti 

ami  wax  profits,  ami  tin-  collection  of 
tin-  Ant  26  per  cent  instalment  pay- 
ment    On     that    dale      In     Wt-u     of     the 

ime  allowed  for  the  compilation 

income    tax    statements,    the    Com 

miaaioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  ar- 

:  what  practically  amounts  to  ■ 

time  extension  of  a  mouth  and  a  half: 

Corporationi  and.   in   urgenl   cases,   indi 
viduala   w  In ■  are   unable   i"  complete   their 
returns  and  file  them  bj    March  1">  will  be 
aitted  to  file  u  ir!i  .  ■  of  internal 

revenue,  aot  later  than  Marcb  1">,  an  esti 
i.i\  due  for  the  rear,  with  re- 
mittance  of   one-fourth   of   such    estimated 
I  pon    compliance    with    this    require- 
i    the  collector  of   internal    revenue    is 
authorized  to  agree  to  accept  from  the  tax 
payer   al    ttnj    time   \^-  i  1 1 1  i  i  i    forty-five   days 
after  Marcb  1~>  the  complete  tax  return. 

This  plan  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  giving  the  taxpayer  time  to 
make  out  accurate  returns,  giving  the 
Government  immediate  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  of  revenue,  dis- 
tributing the  receipt  and  examination- 
of  the  returns  over  a  longer  period 
than  the  bill  provides. 

On  April  1  new  taxes  on  railroad 
and  steamship  tickets,  pipe  lines,  in- 
surance, theater  admission  and  club 
dues,  and  a  variety  of  stamp  taxes  be- 
come effective.  The  soda  fountain  tax 
becomes  effective  May  1.  Taxes  on 
products  of  child  labor  will  be  imposed 
in  sixty  days. 

A  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  both  House  and  Senate  on  February 


pi  "\  idmg  i  rep<  tl  "i'  the  -elm 

luxury    taxes,    which    lev-,      Mi    per    cent 

on  a  wide  vaii.  i  \   of  wearing  apparel 
and  houaehold  materials  coating  mi 
than  a  stipulated  amount 
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Our  Investments        A"  international 

.  ..inn      te<     "I    I  wen 

ty  bankera  ten 
Americans,  five  from  France  and  five 
from  Great  Britain     ha    been  formed 

for    the    purpose    of   protecting    holders 
of  Mexican  securities  of  all  kinds.  J.   I". 

Morgan    will   act   as  chairman   of   the 
c  immittee  pending  the  arrival  here  of 

T     \\      l.amont,    who    is    in    Paris    repre 

ting   tin-   Treasury    Department   as 

financial      adviser      of      the      American 
Peace  Commission. 

The  committee  announces  itself  as 

constituted  tor  the  purpose  ..t'  protecting 
the  holders  of  securities  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  and  of  the  various  railway  ays 
terns  ..I'  .Mexico,  and.  generally,  of  such 
other  enterprises  as  have  their  field  of  ac- 
tion in  Mexico.  The  committee  will  he  pre- 
pared to  take  such  further  steps  as  may 
seem  wise  in  order  to  afford  counsel  and 
aid     to     investors     who     hold      interests     ill 

-Mexico. 

Nine  of  the  ten  American  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  appointed: 

.1.  1'.  Morgan  (chairman),  of  .1.  1'.  Mor- 

:   in    &   (  !o, 

John  -I.  .Mitchell,  president  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Hank.  Chicago 

Walter   T.    Rosen,    of   Ladenburg,   Thal- 

inanii    ix;   Co. 

Charles  II.  Sabin,  president  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  Now  York. 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co. 

James  A.  Still  man,  chairman  of  the 
board,  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

.lames  N.  Wallace,  president  Central 
Union  Trust  Company.  New    York. 

Albert  II.  Wigsrin,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Chase  National   Bank,  New  York. 

Robert  Winsor,  of  Kidder.  Peabody  <x: 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  formation  of  such  a  committee 
with   international    representation    has 
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Idered  for  some  time,  it  [s 
said,  and  may  have  heen  brought  to  a 
head     now     by     the     Mexican     Govern 

incut's    plans    for    rehabilitating    tin 

finances   Of   the   country.   The   Mexican 

debl  is  about  $860,000,000  and  no  in- 
terest has  heen  paid  on  it  for  several 
years.  The  Mexican  Minister  of  hi 
nance,  Uafaelo  NfietO,  held  several  con- 
ferences recently  with  New  York  hank- 
ers concerning  plans  for  refunding  of 

the  Mexican  debt  and  supplying  Capital 

for  new  developments. 

Two  Strikes     T1"-   carpenters'   strike 

„  ,      that  took   125,000  men 

Compromised      ,.  ,         ',   , . 

from  work  and  threat- 
ened to  tie  up  building  trades  thruout 
the  United  States  was  called  off  on 
February  24  by  an  agreement  reached 
let  ween  the  Now  York  Carpenters' 
Union  and  the  Building  Trade  Kmploy- 
ers'  Association.  All  grievances  are  to 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  with  Jus- 
tice P.  H.  Dugro,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  sitting  as  umpire. 
The  employers  concede  the  right  of  the 
carpenters  to  higher  wages,  and  the 
union  agrees  that  all  carpenters  and 
allied  tradesmen  shall  return  to  work 
pending  Justice  Dugro's  award. 

The  wage  question  is  substantially 
the  only  one  in  dispute.  The  men  de- 
mand $6.50  for  the  eight-hour  day, 
while  the  employers  at  a  meeting  in 
November  last  fixed  the  scale  for  1919 
at  $5.50,  the  old  rate.  The  employers 
are,  it  is  understood,  now  prepared  to 
concede  $6  a  day. 

The  agreement  to  call  the  strike  off 
followed  a  conference  at  the  War  De- 
partment among  representatives  of  the 
employers,  the  carpenters'  unions,  the 
building  trades'  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
Secretaries  Baker  and  Wilson. 

In  the  case  of  another  strike  that 
centered  in  New  York  compromise  was 
urged  last  week  when  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  announced  its 
findings  on  the  demands  of  the 
Marine  Workers'  Affiliation.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  16,000  men 
affected  are  to  be  given  immedi- 
ately the  eight-hour  day  they  asked 
for.  All  men  employed  on  army  and 
navy  floating  equipment  get  the  eight- 
hour  basic  day  and  overtime  pay  at 
once.  So  also  do  those  employed  on 
railroad  tugs,  floats,  barges  and  light- 
ers, except  where  the  equipment  is  op- 
erated by  a  single  crew. 

So  far  as  private  operators,  who 
operate  60  per  cent  of  the  boats,  are 
concerned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Red  Star  Towing  Company,  which 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
War  Board,  the  findings  are  only  re 
ommendatory. 

The  marine  workers'   demand  for  S 
wage   increase   was   definitely    refused. 
Mr.   V.   Everitt  Macy.  who  headed  the 
arbitration,    pointed    out    that    no    con 
vincing  proof  had  been  shown  justifv 

ing  the  desired  increase 

The    workers    exprest    their    dissatis 
faction    at    the    refusal    o(   an    increase 
in  wages  by  threatening  to  strike  again 
and    the    matter    was    referred    back    to 
the  six  marine  unions   for  S  »Ot« 


THE  WORKMAN  SPEAKS 
FOR  HIMSELF 

An  Antidote  to  the  Dog-Eat-Dog 
Attitude  of  Capital  and  Labor 

BY  WILLIAM  LEAVITT  STODDARD 


SOMETHING  very  like  a  "move- 
ment," to  use  a  loose  phrase  of 
the  day,  is  on  in  industrial 
United  States  to  reform  if  not  to 
remake  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  thru  the  establishment  of 
shop  committee  systems.  This  move- 
ment is  already  a  fact  of  considerable 
importance,  but  as  yet  it  is  little 
known  to  the  American  public,  even  to 
that  large  section  of  it  which  is  enor- 
mously interested  in  understanding  the 
changes  in  social  and  economic  rela- 
tions which  are  going  on  beneath  our 
not  too  keen  eyes. 

"Works  committees"  is  the  term  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  similar  phenom- 
enon in  industrial  England,  but  es- 
sentially that  which  is  happening  here 
and  that  which  is  happening  in  our 
brother  country  where  trades  union- 
ism and  cooperation  have  long  since 
been  accepted  as  part  of  the  order  of 
things,  are  the  same.  Here,  however,  is 
one  fundamental  difference  which  af- 
fects rather  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
of  the  movement  than  its  nature: 
namely,  that  on  the  part  of  certain 
elements  among  employers  there  is 
frank  suspicion  of  anything  that  looks 
like  dealing  with  labor  collectively, 
while  on  the  part  of  certain  elements 
among  the  employee  class,  there  is  sus- 
picion of  anything  that  any  employer 
advocab      as  industrially  advantage- 

f;S. 

f.he  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  body  of  exp<  rience  with  this 
new  and  spreading  phase  of  collective 
bargaini  demonstrating   that   by 
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important  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States — Bridgeport,  Bethlehem, 
Lynn,  to  mention  but  a  few.  The  move- 
ment is  spreading  not  only  from  these 
centers:  it  is  spreading  because  it  ap- 
parently is  wanted,  if  not  recuiired  as 
a  kind  of  bridge  over  one  of  the 
gulches  separating  capital  and  labor. 

The  heart  of  the  shop  committee  sys- 
tem is  this:  it  is  a  system  of  govern- 
ment set  up  by  mutual  consent  and 
after  common  study  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  employed,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  bring  about  well  ordered 
personal  and  oflicial  relations  between 
truly  representative  representatives  of 
employees — not  of  the  unions — and  the 
management  of  a  given  plant.  In  de- 
veloping a  typical  or  ideal  shop  com- 
mittee system,  a  joint  committee  of 
men  and  management  district  the 
plant,  dividing  it  into  convenient  ad- 
ministrative units  whose  size  may  vary 
from  fifty  employees  to  two  or  three 
hundred ;  provide  for  the  secret,  unin- 
fluenced election  by  the  employees  alone 
of  representative  committees  for  these 
units;  provide  for  appeals  or  general 
committees;  agree  on  rules  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  working  of  the  system; 
and  devise — tho  this  is  commonly  the 
duty  of  the  management  alone — for  an 
appointive   representation   of  the  man- 

tnent  to  meet  jointly  with  repre- 
sentatives and  committees  of  the  men 
for  the  settlement  of  ordinary  and  ex- 
troardinary  grievances,  often  including 
the  genera]  revision  of  the  wage  scale 
Without  the  element  of  mutuality  and 
joint  planning,  a  system  tends  to  be 
one-sided  and  therefore  to  break  down 

a   permanent  mechanism. 
To  illustrate  by  a  concr<  te  example, 
it.   the   Lynn,   Ma  u  etts,   plant  of 

tin  General  Electric  Company,  there  h 

ently  been  introduced  a  shop  com- 
mittee system.  This  system  was  worked 
out  in    common    counsel    between   men 

I  management  and  an  examiner  of 
the  War  Labor  Board.  The  plant  was 

'I       into      Some      sixty      section:., 

jring  from  seventy  five  to  850  em- 
ployees. While  necessarily  the  bounds 

of   each    section    included    men    an  I 
women   working  at  more  'ban  one  kind 
of  operation,  nevertheless  the  occupa 
tions    within    ;i    section    were    largely 
imilar.      'I  be      seel  ions      were      tin  n 
grouped,   two   to   five   .-it    a    time,   into 
hopi  representing   ,im- 
allied  manufacture  and  having 
in  addition   ■■<  geographical   reason   foi 
their  ei  litem  ■      i  lach     •  ei  Ion   elected 
two  rep  u  h     roup  of  sec 

tiong  or  shop  wji".  entitled  to  ■■*     hop 
committee  of  three,  chosen  by  and  from 
uv   the   r<  r>r<  senta!  Ives  of   '  he   ■■.  -■ 


'  ndi   wood  .1  i'  nd<   u     •/ 

One  of  tlw  nation's  workmen,  "Big   Tom" 

Horn,  who  sunk  din.',  rivets  in  eight  hours, 
breaking  the  world's  record  for  shipbuilder* 

tions  which  composed  it;  all  the  repre- 
sentatives, meeting  and  voting  in  a 
convention  elected  the  employees'  half 
of  two  general  joint  committees — one 
on  adjustment,  another  on  routine,  pro- 
cedure and  elections. 

On  the  part  of  the  management, 
designated  foremen  or  leading  hands 
meet  with  the  representatives  and  em- 
ployee originating  a  "grievance,"  serv- 
ing as  a  committee  on  fair  dealing. 
Similarly,  three  appointed  men  from 
the  management  meet  with  the  three 
elected  members  of  a  shop  committee, 
and  so  on  till  the  two  halves  are  com- 
pleted ind  functioning  in  proper  rela- 
tion.   Reports   of   the   operation   of   this 

v.lem,  severely  tried  in  the  fire  of  a 
threatened  general  strike  affecting  all 
the  plants  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  demonstrate  thai  even  under 
adverse  conditions  it  tends  to  maintain 
indusl  i  eii  peace  by  the  simple  device  of 
ventilating  rather  than  stopping  up 
causes  of  complaint  of  every  variety 
and   nature. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  idea  or  in  the  practise  of  collective 
bt  rgaining  those  familiar  with  the 
laboi  problems  that  have  arisen  and 
arising  in  the  clothing  trades,  to 
m<  m  ion  lmi  one  example,  know  this 
full  Well.  The  new  thine  in  the  shop 
i  ommil  tee  movi  ment  is  I  wo  things, 
in  i,  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
fad  thai  the  business  of  handling 
human  and  economic  relations  between 
employi  r  and  employee  can  nol  be  car 
i  led    on    w it huiii    order    and    system ; 

■  ■  ond,  t  be  pracl  leal  recognition  of  I  he 

fad  i  hal  many  of  t  he  problems  aris 

m.  let   i        i      ,     [ngle  factory,  Bhould 
be  sctt'ed  by   those  whose  daily   wo- 
take     them      [Continued   on   /'"</<•  846 
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THE  BATTLE  THAT  NEVER  WAS  FOUGHT 

The  Conflict  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  Over  Samoa 


IT  is  not  of- 
ten that  the 
American 
pn  gets 

left  on  the  news. 
So  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  on 
March  2,  1889, 
the  Kielen  Zei- 
tung  and  on 
March  7  the 
Breslav  Schles- 
iaehe  Zeitung 
scored  a  clean 
scoop  by  the  pri- 
or and  exclusive 
publication    of    a 

report  of  a  battle  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  German  fleets  in  Apia  harbor 
of  the  Samoan  Islands: 

The    German    corvette   "Olga"    has    bom- 
barded Mataafa's  camp.  The  captain  of  the 

American  man-of-war  protested  but,  seeing 
his  protest  disregarded,  he  opened  fire  on 
the  "Olga."  The  shell  burst  between  decks, 
doing  much  damage.  The  "Olga"  then 
directed  a  torpedo  at  the  American  ship, 
blowing  her  up  with   all  hands. 

There  was  just  one  thing  wrong 
about  this  news  item;  the  "Olga"  did 
not  shell  the  camp  of  the  Samoan 
chieftain.  If  she  had  the  rest  would 
probably  have  followed.  The  American 
man-of-war  "Nipsic"  would  certainly 
have  opened  fire  on  the  "Olga"  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  torpedoed, 
for  the  German  vessel  was  provided 
with  torpedoes  and  the  American  was 
not.  This,  however,  would  not  have 
been  the  end  of  it,  but  the  beginning, 
and  what  Germany  wanted  to  know 
was  what  would  happen  next,  that  is 
to  say,  what  America  would  do  about 
it. 

How  the  rumor  of  this  fictitious  en- 
gagement originated  has  been  a  mys- 
tery, but  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  informs 
me  that  he  was  told  by  the  chief  of 
the  Information  Bureau  of  the  Navy 
Department  that  a  German  launch 
from  Samoa  came  to  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,    and    the    crew    was    kept    on 
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German  gunboats  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Apia 

board  for  twenty-four  hours  until 
cipher  cables  had  been  exchanged  with 
Berlin.  Then  the  German  sailors  were 
given  shore  leave  and  spread  the  re- 
port of  the  German  victory  over  the 
Yankees.  It  was  surmized  at  the  time 
that  the  story  was  set  afloat  as  a 
feeler.  Bismarck  was  given  to  using 
"the  reptile  press"  this  way.  He  often 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — but,  as  in 
this  case,  it  was  often  the  wrong  cat. 
If  his  purpose  was  to  test  American 
temper  the  scheme  was  successful,  for 
the  response  of  America  was  unmis- 
takable. Admiral  Porter  in  the  New 
York  World  of  March   17,  1889,  said: 

I  have  carefully  investigated  the  stories 
of  the  "Nipsic."  It  looks  as  if  they  were 
put  out  at  the  instigation  of  Bismarck  to 
test  the  sentiment  of  his  own  and  our  peo- 
ple. He  has  never  been  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  He  will  find  out  very 
promptly  the  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  one  supposes  that  the  American 
people  would  give  up  the  contest  until  Ger- 
many had  received  a  sound  drubbing.  If  for 
the  time  being  Germany  should  try  to 
blockade  our  ports  in  less  than  sixty  days 
we  would  find  an  English  Beet  on  our 
coasts  involved  in  protecting  her  own  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Frame  would  also 
have  an  interest. 

Captain  Meade,  who  had  visited  Sa- 
moa with  the  "Narragansett"  in  1872 
and  on  his  own  responsibility  negotiated 
a   protectorate  and  the  lease  of  Pango- 


Pango  harbor 
with  four  chiefs, 
said    in    1889: 

German      Consul 
Webber       threw 
every     obstacle     in 
my         path         and 
threatened    to    have 
the     German     cor 
vette         "Nyinphe" 
train    her   guns   ou 
the        "Narragan- 
sett."    My    answer 
to  Mr.  Webber  was 
to  the  effect  that  1 
would   like  nothing 
better.      Even      at 
that       date       Ger- 
many   was    endeavoring    to   secure    a    foot- 
hold there  and  pursued  then  the  same  tac 
tics  that  she  is  using  now.   It  was  to  stir 
up  strife  between  the  different  islands,  have 
them  make  war  on  each  other  and  then  sell 
them  arms.  They  received  their  pay  in   the 
lands  of  the  poor  natives.   In   other  words 
they   wished    for  war   with    these    people  to 
acquire    their    territory    while    I    wanted    it 
done  peacefully. 

It  is  about  time  some  notice  was  taken 
of  the  Bully  of  Europe,  We  could  whip  the 
German   navy  in  time. 

The  American  navy  then  was  insig- 
nificent,  mostly  old  wooden  ships  left 
over  from  the  Civil  War,  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  six  hundred  German  steam- 
ers afloat  was  known  and  our  Govern- 
ment hoped  speedily  to  capture  or 
drive  them  off  the  seas  by  means  of 
privateers  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  German-Americans  at  that 
time  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
United  States  and  denounced  the  Vat 
erland. 

It  was  Cleveland's  policy  to  rest  rut 
the  United  States  to  her  continental 
confines.  He  tried  to  disown  Hawaii 
and  restore  the  Queen,  but  fortunately 
he  failed.  Ho  wanted  to  withdraw  from 
Samoa  and  leave  the  islands  to  Get 
many  ami  England,  but  Congress  re 
fused  to  support  him  in  this.  He  did 
withdraw  the  American  warships,  thus 
depriving  the  natives  o(  the  protection 
that    had  been    promised   them.    Hut    the 
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King    Matietoa,    deposed    by    the    Germans 

brutal  atacks  of  the  Germans  on  the 
Samoan  people  aroused  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  and  he  was 
obliged  to  send  the  "Nipsic,"  "Trenton" 
and  "Vandalia"  back  to  Apia.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  unanimously  to  place  at  his 
disposal  $500,000  "to  execute  the  ob- 
ligations and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States"  in  Samoa,  and 
$100,000  for  the  fortification  of 
Pango-Pango  harbor.  Senator  Cullom 
declared  that  Americans  would  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  "brick-batted"  off 
the  islands  by  Bismarck.  Turning  to  the 
files  in  our  office  for  the  year  1889  I 
find  that  Harper's  Weekly  is  filled 
with  pictures  of  Samoan  scenes,  some 
of  which  are  here  reproduced.  The  In- 
dependent of   February  7   says: 

It  is  a  case  in  which  the  German*  are 
wholly  in  the  wrong  and  it  is  monstrous 
that  they  .should  ■bed  innocent  blood.  We 
■sincerely  hope  the  brave  Samoans  will  not 
he  punished    for  defending   their   king,   their 

wastry   and    their    property.    Never !    So, 

never  !  ! 

In  the  previous  December  the  Ger- 
mans had  landed  a  force  of  marines 
who  had  met  with  defeat.  The  Samoans 
secured  twenty-two  German  heads  as 
trophies.  During  this  fighting  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Germans  and  American  buildings  de- 
stroyed.  The   tattered    remnants   of   an 


American  flag,  pictured  in  the  papers, 
added  to  the  popular  indignation.  One 
of  the  German  raids  was  headed  off  by 
Captain  Leary  of  the  "Adams,"  who 
brought  his  ship  alongside  the  German 
"Adler"  and  sent  a  message  to  her 
captain  that  "if  the  'Adler'  fired  one 
shot  at  one  of  the  natives  she  would 
never  get  back  to  the  Fatherland  un- 
less the  German  Government  sent  a 
wrecking  company  and  had  her  picked 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean."  The 
"Adler"  at  this  gentle  warning  with- 
drew from  the  harbor  without  firing  a 
shot. 

The  Germans  openly  threatened  war. 
Herbert  Bismarck's  instructions  to  the 
German  Admiralty  were: 

Germany  is  not  at  war  with  Samoa  but 
she  regards  Tamasese  as  the  rightful  ruler 
and  Mataafa  as  a  rebel  against  whom  and 
his  followers  retaliation  must  be  enforced. 
Any  one  standing  by  them  is  a  promoter  of 
a  conflict  between  them  and  the  Germans 
and    must   take  the  consequences. 

The  British  Government  was  ostensi- 
bly neutral,  but  really  so  anxious  to 
placate  Germany  to  meet  the  growing 
menace  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
that  she  played  into  Germany's  hands. 
Since  the  revelation  of  the  secret  trea- 
ties by  the  Bolsheviki  we  know  that 
the  Dual  Alliance  was  formed  because 
France  and  Russia  feared  that  Eng- 
land would  join  hands  with  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria  and  It- 
aly against  them.  At  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Samoan  affairs  in  1887 
the  British  Minister,  Sir  Lionel  West, 
voted  steadily  with  the  German  Min- 
ister against  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Bayard.  Germany  wished 
to  annex  Samoa,  but  the  United  States 
refused  to  allow  it.  But  during  a  recess 
of  the  conference  the  German  fleet 
went  and  took  possession,  "undoubted- 
ly," said  Senator  Frye,  "with  the  con- 
sent of  Great  Britain  and  with  full 
understanding  in  advance  of  Great 
Britain."  Five  German  warships 
steamed  in  state  into  Apia  harbor  and 
demanded  of  the  Samoan  chief  $12,000 
damages,  of  which  $10,000  was  for  a 
German  nose  broken  in  a  street  squab- 
ble and  $2,000  for  stolen  fruit,  a  high 
Drice  for  both  commodities.  King  Ma- 
lietoa,  not  having  that  amount  of  cash 
in  his  pocket,  nor  any  pocket,  took  to 
the    woods    but    was    later    enticed    on 


King  Tamasese,  supported  by  the  Germant 

board  a  German  warship  and  carried 
off  to  the  Kameruns.  A  fisherman 
named  Tamasese  was  set  up  as  a  rival 
pretender. 

The  pro-German  attitude  of  England 
at  that  time  caused  great  anxiety  not 
only  to  America  but  to  the  Pacific  do- 
minions. United  States  Commissioner 
Bates,  after  investigating  the  Samoan 
situation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Salisbury  had  sold  out  Samoa  in  ex- 
change for  Bismarck's  support  against 
France  in  Egypt.  This  was  the  opinion 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  the 
following  from  the  Auckland  Herald 
of  February  21,  1889,  shows: 

It  is  quite  apparent  to  us  now  or  at  least 
it  is  universally  believed  that  England 
basely  bartered  Samoa  and  other  Pacific 
interests  for  the  favor  of  Prince  Bismarck 
as  that  might  be  made  to  bear  on  British 
interests  in  the  great  European  intrigue 
and  the  duplicity  with  which  America  was 
treated  by  the  two  European  conspirators 
has  come  out.  By  the  firm  action  taken  by 
our  great  relations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  the  American  nation  is  compelling 
Germany  to  recede  from  the  position  which 
she  had  so  insolently  taken  by  virtue  of  an 
unholy  right.  The  abdication  of  King 
Malietoa  was  an  outrage  on  justice  and 
humanity  but  the  violent  action  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  toward  Mataafa,  the  instigation 
lo  bloodshed  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
pitiless    mutual       [Continued    on    page    350 
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WHY  I  LIKE  ARMY 
NURSING 

i:V     KATHARINE    TIGHE 


i 

"Cheero! 


The  convalescent? 8  war-cry 


November  12,   1918. 

THE  American  Army!  Yet  it's 
Johnson  who  gives  you  the  clean 
linen,  its  DuShion  who  wants 
his  back  rubbed,  it's  MacCar- 
thy  who  won't  stay  in  bed,  and  LaVelle 
who's  gone  to  the  contagious  ward  with 
measles.  It's  Campelli  who  needs  new 
Dakin  tubes,  it's  Padkus  who  is  hunt- 
ing for  a  sling,  and  Kelley  looks  up  at 
you  and  smiles  when  you  come  to  make 
the  bed. 

And   a   nurse   must   be  a   linguist   if 


the  would  real       *  a  sympa 

thetic    army    Mil 

i  ,-mln-,      I  J,     191X. 

Jost-jih   Balivinski    (or  tone 

other   ski ) ,   §0      ilenl    in   every 

day  life,  todaj  reveals  him- 
self, He  I*,  t'>  put  it  mildly, 
garrulous.  Be  talka  and  ti 

and  to    swear.    He 

is  coming  out  of  ether  ami  I 
am  balancing  between  him  and 
Sheeley  and  the  last  beds, 
which  haven't  yet  been 
scrubbed.  Sheeley  is  at 
the  far  end  of  the 
ward,  but  he  is  behav- 
ing very  well,  sleeping 
it  off  so  nicely.  Which 
is  fortunate,  consider- 
ing Joseph  (we  have 
abandoned  the  last 
name  as  without  the 
realms  of  the  possi- 
ble). I  regret  that  1 
cannot  appreciate  the 
humor  of  the  militaris- 
tic swearing.  I  under- 
stand not  more  than 
every  eleventh  word, 
but  the  men  are  sitting 
up  in  bed,  their  faces 
broad  grins,  cheering 
him  on  with  howls  of 
mirth  and  leading  ques- 
tions. I  take  it  that  it 
is  addrest  to  a   Boche. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  silence.  He  turns 
and  eyes  me,  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  Finally,  gravely,  "Jesus  Christ 
is  a  good  man."  I  agree  as  best  I  may 
among  the  shouts  of  the  men. 

There  follows  a  long  fight,  over  the 
top,  cursing  of  Boches,  a  very  sore  leg. 
Then  almost  plaintively,  "I  think  Jesus 
Christ  not  here."  Alas,  more  pain, 
more  groans,  much  beating  about  the 
bed.  The  wardman  comes  to  help  me 
hold  him. 


And  then  a  cry  -"Oh  mama,  mama" 
— that  did  not   stop. 

Wherein  Ilea  the  religious  history  of 
many   a     so  called — wiser  man. 

November    17,    HUH. 
Ether  lias  its  charms.  Witness  James 
t.    back    from     the    operating    room 
murmuring   beatifically   to   a    delighted 
attendant,  "Pretty  nurse,  pretty  nurse." 
And  witness  a   sudden   coming  out,  an 
opening   of  eyes,  a   long  groan.   "Good 
Lord,  is  this  the  pretty  nurse?" 
I.et  me  dream  again. 

November  '/,  idih. 
I  have  discovered  why  they  call  it 
"Sunny  Italy."  No  one  could  see  Abaia 
cola's  shining  face  and  hear  his  "(iooda 
da  morning"  as  he  limps  into  the  diet 
kitchen  to  help  wipe  the  breakfast 
dishes,  or  "Gooda  da  evening"  at  sup- 
per time,  or  "Gotta  da  mail?"  and  not 
know.  And  you  look  thru  the  letters  on 
the  desk  hoping  so  that  there  will  be 
one  for  him,  and  there  isn't,  and  you 
say  no  reluctantly,  and  then  you  meet 
that  smile,  "Perhaps  tomorro."  If  they 
are  all  like  this  it  must  be  sunny  Italy. 

November  23,  1918. 

Farr,  quite  quiet  on  his  bed,  hidden 
behind  a  book,  continually  murmuring, 
"Oof,  oof."  The  fifth  time  I  pass  him 
I  facetiously  ask  him  if  he's  playing 
dog.  The  answer  is  quelling.  "That's 
all  you  know  about  it,  nurse.  I'm  study- 
ing French.  Oof  is  egg." 

Vive  la  France! 

November  27,  1918. 

Must  a  policeman  have  straight  legs? 
Pritchley's  go  all  ways.  He  belongs  on 
the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  He  says  that  he  came 
into  the  army  with  straight  ones  and 
that  he  is  going  out  with  the  same,  but 
I  hope  that  his  job  doesn't  hang  on 
legs.  He  walks  quite  well  with  a  cane, 
or  with  an  arm  around  a  waist.  See 
him  grab  the  head  nurse  and  escort  her 
the  length  of     [Continued  on  -page  348 
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THE  GRAVES  OF  OUR 
BOYS  IN  FRANCE 

The  American  army  authors 
have  put  in  order  and  marked  these 
burial  ground*  of  American  soldiers 
<i  /"/  died  fighting  on  French  toil. 
The  French  people  brought  the 
flowers  'iini  emblems  shown  above 
to  decorate  on  All  Saints  I)<i>)  the 
graves  of  American  aviators  at 
on  il"  .1  i$nt .  1 1  Hi'  right 
■  i   a   murine,   0.  A      II on 

host     '  'in- 1  h'Ii  ■     li a n '/     his 

belt    "ltd    helmet    on    the    wooden 

init   commemorates   the   spot 


Committee  on  Public  Information,  from 
liadel  &  Herbert 

"WHERE    THE    TREE     FALLS. 

THERE   LET   IT   LIE" 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  comment  on 
the  proposal  to  bring  his  son  Quen- 
tin's  body  back  from  France  has 
found  so  general  an  echo  in  Ameri- 
can feeling  that,  except  in  special 
i uses,  the  i/rares  of  American  heroes 
u ill  be  kept  in  France.  Rupert 
Brooke's   famous   sonnet   speaks   the 

hue   soldier   sentiment : 

If   I   should   die,    think  only   this  of 

me: 
Thai  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign 

Held 

That  is  forever  England — 


\\ii.i:i<   w   BOLDIER-CEMETER1   AT   VA.VX,  FRANCE 
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IF  THE  Wi 

E*j 

These  war  inventions  of  1 
to  prove  themselves  befor  * 
their  existence  was  a  car  d 
means  for  an  offensive  in  (i 
which  German  U-boats  cob 

THE   WORLD'S   Lfi 

4*  Me  fop  of  this  page  wft 
c/ass  submarine  ever  bui  r 
Jon<7  and  capable  of  mak  i 
on  the  surface  of  the  wat  4 
steam  as  their  propcllint  n 
equipt  ivith  two  funnel*  N 
of  the  page  is  another  "K  < 
with  a  revolving  gun  nea  t 
tleships.  It  has  another  t 
of  putting  up  a  fair  fight 

A  NEW  T  P 
An  American  invention,  iti 
a  British  ship  on  May 
perfected  by  the  British  i 
be  made  an  important  fa  i 
at  the  left  shows  a  Brit\  »l 
its  torpedo.  At  the  rigl  » 
splash    of   water,    but   it  » 
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HADN'T 


D 


sh  hardly  had  a  chance 
nistice  teas  signed.  <it,<l 
irded  secret.  They  offer 
nd  under  water  against 
irnctvnlly  no  resistance 

r   SUBMARINES 

h  "K"  boat,  the  largest 
'  nation.  It  is  850  feet 
speed.  When  traveling 
'"  class  submarines  use 
and  they  are  therefore 
bmarine  at  the  bottom 
rrying  a  monitor  turret 
y  as  those  used  'in  bat- 
ited  aft  and  it  capable 
itroyer  or  even  a  cruiser 

HPLAKE 

by  the  Germans  to  sink 
the    t'lrji iiI'j  iil'in<-     WOt 

•  but  tu'i  late  to 
e  \r,ar.  The  j>l">t',>irai>h 
that  has  just  launched 

c)i<<\i,  has  hit  onh/  n 
are    been    a    submarine 


WHY  YOUR  ALLOTMENT  DOESN'T  COME 


i 


rhere  were  Sixty  two  John  0'Briens,Sevenof  Whom  had  Wives  Named  Mary' 


a   comprthen 

in     ','.  "         Wilhelin    »k0Wi    in 

tkix    article    on    th  Ritk    /•'"' 

|    to 

fail  "'  tne 

■me. 
\ey,    who    U    I"  th4 

ante,  puts  its  presenl 

■I    in    (i    statement    (J  < 
\l>.    l\  tlhelm   <it    the   end   Of   this   article 

Tin:  Medi  of  death  were  in  the 
Bureau  of  Wai  Risk  at  its 
birth.  Everybody  erhkh  means 
hi-  with  the  most  words  to  his 
rule-  admits  that.  The 
that  you  could 
anything  you  wanted  to  about  the  War 
Uisk  Bureau  and  "get  away  with  it." 
.  could  say,  in  general,  as  thou- 
dfl  did  in  letters  to  soldiers  abroad, 
and  sometimes  in  words  too  thick  for 
mere  Quid  ink,  that  the  Bureau,  far 
from  being  the  vast  and  glorious  im- 
provement on  the  Civil  War  pension 
Item,  which  Mr.  McAdoo,  in  the 
midst  of  his  many  activities,  said  it  was 
about  to  be,  is,  or  was,  an  execration 
unto  the  Lord.  And  the  youngest  re- 
porter can  go  out  and  adduce  a  "sob 
story"  that  will  make  the  Heavens 
weep — the  story  of  one,  merely,  of  any 
number  of  families  of  soldiers  sufficing 
for  all  purposes  of  generalization!  You 
can  say  that  in  the  National  Museum 
where,  by  the  way,  are  fossils  and  other 
remains  of  dying  ages,  that  at  one  time 
the  Bureau  had  200,000  letters  from 
parents,  wives,  all  manner  of  Ameri- 
cans, piled,  unopened,  like  cord-wood. 
But  officials  of  the  Bureau,  officials  of 
the  original  Bureau,  of  course,  deny 
that,  insisting  that  at  no  time  were 
there  quite  150,000  such  letters.  And 
then  they  explain  that  such  vast  num- 
bers as  did  accumulate,  accumulated 
because  all  the  machinery  of  the  Bu- 
reau was  busy  night  and  day  getting 
out  checks — which  checks,  by  the  way, 
in  goodly  numbers  were  sent  to  ad- 
dresses ordered  changed  in  the  afore- 
said unopened  letters. 

BUT  let  us  begin  chronogically: 
The  whole  allotment,  allowance, 
insurance  and  compensation  program 
was  conceived  beautifully,  tho  only  in 
lesser  part  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  who  got 
the  credit,  skilfully,  and  must  accept 
the  responsibility,  loyally,  therefor. 
Then  Congress  put  the  creature  to- 
gether, exacting  from  it,  doubtless, 
every  reasonable  promise  of  good  be- 
havior. It  was  then  born.  It  was  born 
late;  that  is,  it  was  made  retroactive 
in  two  ways — in  its  compensation  and 
insurance  provisions — to  the  6th  of 
April,  altho  it  was  not  passed  until 
the  6th  of  October.  These  factors  lent 
embarrassment,  but,  withal,  can,  rela- 
tively at  least,  be  dismissed,  since  the 
allotment  and  allowance  business  of 
the  Bureau  has  caused  most  of  the 
trouble. 
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Congress   did   its   best,    But)   tho  law- 
yers  give,   and    lawyers    take   away,   not 
in   all  loin,  COUld 

give  to  this  hurly-burly  u  irtims  nation 
a  quite  perfect  creature  To  illustrate, 
it  eould   not  easily  spprehend   that  in 

the  very  first  187, (mo  ,  ords  furnish.-. I 
the  Bureau  by  soldiers,  sailors,  murine- 

an.i  members  of  the  .-  i  ird,  there 

were  sixty  two  John  O'Briens,  seven  of 
whom  had  wives  named  Mary.  In  that 
was  an  element  of  -uipir/.e.  It  was  in- 
deed as  if  a  hotel  pav<-  had  stepped 
into  the  lobby  and  called  "Mr.  O'Brien," 
ami  up  rose  sixty-two  Mr.  O'Briens — 
present  for  a  family  reunion,  no  doubt. 
In  fairness  to  Congress  and  the  Bu- 
n,  it  should  be  added  that  other  ex- 
tensive  families  also   ran. 

And,  further,  it  should  be  added  that 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  Amer- 
ican population  is  illiterate  than  we  like 
to  think — 10  per  cent  of  our  rural  pop- 
ulation is  illiterate,  to  illustrate;  that 
Form  I-B  was  put  thru  its  paces  in 
some  of  the  camps  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  thousand  a  day,  with  fright- 
ened typewriters  dodging  at  the  names 
of  frightened  alloters  who  didn't  al- 
ways spell  their  names  or  the  names 
of  their  wives  the  same  twice  in  suc- 
cession. To  illustrate  and  to  stoop  from 
the  realm  of  generalization  to  a  spe- 
cific instance — there  is  the  case  of  Wil- 
lie Conley  with  name  duly  inscribed 
above  "his  mark,"  who  changed  his 
locality,  regiment  and  company  and 
consistently  changed  his  name  to  Wil- 
liam Connelley,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
was  a  colored  boy,  optimistically  trust- 
ed to  Providence  the  sending  of  his 
mother's  check.  In  a  word,  we  can  go 
forward  at  once  from  the  Congres- 
sional birth  of  the  Bureau  to  one  of  its 
malfunctions,  which  leads  one  to  a  con- 
founding black-magic  box  which  cannot 
be  described  but  can  be  conjectured — 
a  box  of  mixt-up  names.  This,  in  turn, 
leads  to  the  question  of  identification, 
and,  by  inference,  to  a  lot  of  other  at- 
tendant difficulties  considering  how 
many  families  were  looking  for  month- 
ly checks.  And,  at  once,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say,  it  was  not  until  months  later 
that  the  War  Department  took  cogni- 
zance of  our  American  choice  of  names 
and  allotted  serial  numbers,  made  of 
metal,  and  duly  affixed  to,  and  recorded 
as  of,  each  American  exhibit. 

THEN— Factor  No.  11  in  the  Situa- 
tion— the  law  itself  was,  tho  not  un- 
duly complex,  still  so  very  complex  that 
before  the  Bureau  was  even  on  its  feet 
more  than  two  thousand  letters  request- 
ing interpretation  were  impatiently 
awaiting  it  at  the  post  office.  It  pro- 
vided, first,  that  the  director  should 
receive  the  salary  of  $5000  a  year, 
about  the  simplest  of  its  provisions.  It 
provided  "moneys,"  etc.,  and  appoint- 
ments to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  selected  as 


first  director,  William  ('.  DeLanoy, 
who  had  been  an  insurance  broker  in 
New  York  City,  and  then  had  made 
good  with  the  Secretary  as  the  head  of 
the  Marine  and  Seamen's  Insurance 
section  established  after  the  war  be- 
gan,  in  the  Treasury;  who  was  later 

succeeded  by  Herbert  I  >.  Brown,  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  who,  in 
turn,  gave  way  to  Colonel  Henry  I). 
Lindsley,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
analogous  field  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  who 
is  now  bringing  order  out  of  the  un- 
fortunate battle  ground. 

THE  law  has,  since  adoption,  been 
amended  so  that,  in  one  instance, 
"the  amount  of  each  monthly  allotment 
and  allowance  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  family  conditions  exist- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  the  month"  in- 
stead of  reading  as  "then  existing," 
which  involved  calculations  for  frac- 
tions of  a  month.  Likewise  it  was  made 
to  define  more  exactly  and  simply,  the 
sum  to  be  taken  from  the  soldier's  or 
the  sailor's  pay,  upon  his  written  order, 
and  to  be  sent,  with  the  allowance, 
varied  in  accordance  with  different 
classifications,  by  the  Government, 
which  "total  monthly  allowance  to  ben- 
eficiaries of  Class  B  added  to  the  en- 
listed man's  monthly  allowance  to  them 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  sum  hab- 
itually contributed  by  him  to  their  sup- 
port monthly  during  the  period  of  de- 
pendency but  not  exceeding  a  year  im- 
mediately preceding  iiis  enlistment  or 
the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  Act." 
Which  last  provision  of  the  law,  inci- 
dentally, led  a  good  many  supposedly 
contented  wives,  and  others,  to  aver,  to 
the  end  that  their  men  should  be  draft- 
ed, that  they  never  contributed  "any- 
thing" and  later,  when  the  men  were 
in  France,  to  aver,  on  oath,  that  the 
men  had  contributed  more  or  less — 
usually  more! 

For  want  of  space  to  analyze  the 
law  sufficiently  to  enlighten  millions  of 
persons,  in  the  army  and  navy  and  out, 
who  do  not  understand  it  even  now,  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are 
some  phases  of  it  which,  in  Wash'ngton, 
are  being  debated  to  this  day.  But  the 
point,  here  is  that  the  business  of  inter- 
preting the  law  was  another  important 
factor  in  the  situation  to  millions  of 
persons  who  were  impotently  groping 
for  relief,  another  black-magic  box. 

And  there  were  other  black  boxes, 
which,  accumulating  rapidly,  decreased 
the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  in  geomet- 
rical progression.  Figuratively  speak- 
ing, in  short,  the  Bureau  was  not  only 
born  late,  so  that  its  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand workers,  besides  the  several  thou- 
sand other  part-time  workers,  tho 
working  like  beavers  for  many  months, 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  dam  a  stream 
that  was  running  torrential,  but — 
properly  mixing  metaphors  to  the  sad 
that  our  incoherence  shall  properly 
suggest  conditions  exactly  when  the 
Bureau  did  get  started,  it   found  it  had 
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more  inept  legs  than  a  centipede,  and  remember,  too,  that,  as  usual,  the  nu-  and  effective  service,  could  not,  without 
those  legs  not  only  were  continuously  merous  other  Washington  bureaus  req-  discounting  the  effectiveness  of  its  own 
getting  tangled  in  some  of  the  black  uisite  to  properly  coordinated  work  ministrations,  take  over  the  task  of  the 
boxes  aforesaid,  but  they  were  situate,  were  frequently  tardy;  that  War  De-  War  Risk  allotment  and  allowance 
as  real  estate  men  say,  thousands  of  partment  and  other  records,  and  data,  work,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  only 
miles  apart.  Distance,  in  short,  to  sug-  were  frequently  belated,  and  you  begin  quasi-governmental  in  its  functions, 
gest  one  difficulty,  does  not  lend  en-  to  discover  that,  after  all,  human  judg-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  did 
ehantment  in  such  matters  as  relief  to  ment  and  human  patience  had  some  the  Federal  Reserve  system  succeed 
families  in  need.  It  takes,  normally,  cause,  on  all  sides — to  mix  metaphors  because,  not  in  spite  of,  its  decentraliza- 
five  days  for  a  letter  to  cross  the  con-  again — to  get  legs  almost  irretrievably  tion;  not  only  did  the  Food  Adminis- 
tinent,  and  during  the  war  it  sometimes  tangled.  Much  evidence  can  be  adduced,  tration  decentralize  its  work  all  it  pos- 
took  two  days  to  get  a  letter,  by  mail,  now,  by  way  of  "I  told  you  so."  For  in-  sibly  could,  and  successfully,  too;  not 
from  one  part  of  Washington  to  an-  stance,  one  great  insurance  company  only  did  the  Council  of  National  De- 
other  part.  If  you  multiply  this  condi-  states  that  70  per  cent  of  its  policy-  fense  do  likewise;  not  only  is  the  Fed- 
tion  by  thousands,  you  do  get  some  ag-  holders  change  their  addresses  every  eral  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
gregate  delay!  The  Bureau  had  to  use  year,  and  there  are  many  individuals  performing  its  functions  thru  fourteen 
inexperienced      and      un-  decentralized    offices,    and 

trained     workers.      These                                           ^^-— ^^^  not   only    was    the    draft, 

workers  had  to  function  ^-^^  __— ^^^^^^-^"^"^  tne  &reatest  achievement 
in  primary  fashion — that  s^  .^^^flflfl  Bte^^  ^X  of  its  kind,  achieved  by 
is,  they  met  the  letters  /  ^A  l|jk  \^  decentralization,  but,  not 
and  documents  at  the  /  (fl  W  \.  long  ago,  General  Crow- 
threshold  of  the  Bureau.  /  ^H  ^^  \  der,  whose  mind  seems  to 
But  of  course  all  the  de-  /  \  refuse  to  entertain  error, 
partments  in  Washington  /  \  stated  that  in  ninety-nine 
also  had  to  use  in  large  /  B  \  of  a  hundred  cases  the  in- 
numbers  inexperienced  /  ^B  ^^----^^  \  formation  in  the  posses- 
and  untrained  and,  very  /  V  \  \  si°n  of  the  draft  boards 
often,  inefficient  workers.  /  ■  *  /  \  would  have  been  quite 
Office  equipment  in  Wash-  /  I  *  /  \  sufficient  to  confirm  or  to 
ington  was  likewise  ^L  correct  the  allotment  and 
scarce  and  variable,  and  f  allowance  blanks  later  to 
inadequate.  The  telephone  1  tHfc>— -  De  mac'e  out  by  soldiers 
service  between  the  four-  \  ^  .  \  j  and  others  at  the  camps, 
teen,  or  sixteen  —  there  \  ^  ,.  -\  /  And  then  he  points  out, 
are  now  sixteen — agencies  \  ^ .  _ja^  ,  ■  ^^^  /  in  a  circular  letter  to  the 
of  the  Bureau  in  Wash-  \  ^is^fl  ^^^^.  /  local  boards,  that  all  but 
ington,  was  for  a  long  \  ^^  SBh*^  two  of  the  items  required 
period  deplorably  bad.  Add  \  ^m  ^^m  /  'n  ^ne  Processes  preceding 
to  this  condition  as  many  \  A  ^w/  War  Risk  payments,  can 
as  60,000  letters  a  day,  \  ^k  ^7/  be  supplied  from  the  an- 
each  requiring  careful  vB  ^7/  swers  of  the  draft  ques- 
and  precise  handling,  and  ^^^  ^^^/  tionnaire,  and  that  those 
you  get,  as  a  result,  such  ^^^  ^^^/  two  apply  in  a  very  few 
events  as  a  soldier's  fam-                                       ^^^^^^B                  ^V^^^^^  cases!    In    the   space   of   a 

ily,    in    Oregon,    say,    re-                                                     ' ■ few  minutes,  he  concludes, 

ceiving  a  check  too  large                                                       ®  "*""  **  Ewin"  -  —    all  the  necessary  informa- 

and  very  late,  only  to  re-    ''"'"'"'    "'""'    "■    /-""'*''."•    a   retired    business    man    who    went    into    ti        whjch  procured, 

*.            .      J     .      ,      Government    servta     when    the    I  mint    States    (literal    the    war.    lie,    is  ■j  » 

turn   that  precious  check,    thr,     preaeni  head     „/     ,/„.     ir„,      /,>;,/,■     Bureau     of     the     Treasury    "  at  all,  by  the  War  Risk 

promptly      get      another,  Bureau       principally      by 

larger   still,  then,   for  months,   get  no  who   freely   aver  that  not   only   might  mail,  could  have  been  supplied  by  the 

letter  at  all.  Add  all  conceivable  varia-  the  officials  of  the   War   Risk   Bureau  draft  boards — all  supplied  on  a  single 

tions,  and   some  to  boot;   multiply  the  have  apprehended  that  so  huge  a  cor-  blank   which   might,    automatically,   be 

result  by  all  sorts  of  family  woes  and  respondence     business     could     not     be  forwarded  to  the  War  Risk  Bureau, 

letters  to  congressmen  and  newspapers;  handled    without    decentralization,    but  But  now  the  hurly-burly  is  done,  and 

add  the  fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  that,  moreover,  to  handle  it,  or  to  at-  the  efficiency  lesson  is  fairly  clear.  Tho 

the  troubles  of  the   Home   Service   Sec-  tempt  to  handle  it,  from  a  central  head-  it  seems  probable  that  all   the  aspects 

tion    of   the    Red    Cross   were   traceable  quarters  in  Washington  was  inconceiv-  of  our  governmental  regime  which  have 

to  (■■,                          n  from   men  among  able.  Not  only  was  the  job  too  big — a  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  disabled 

the  o,000,000   soldiers,                ,   marines  hundred    times   too    hie; — but   Washing-  soldier  and  of  hi?  family,  such,  for  in- 

and   men            of  the  coast  guard   com-  ton  has  a  knack  of  starting  out  like  a  stance,  as  those  of  the  Federal   Board 

plaining    that    their    famii             ere    in  winner  and   ending   up     like   Washing-  of    Vocational    Guidance,   and   those   of 

need;    and     add     that    in     innumerable  ton.  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  including  insur- 

ts  general   Washington  clearing         But    why   should    the    problem    have  ance  and  compensation,  should  be  han- 

hotUK  for  I                          and  cable*  Could  been   decentralized?  died    from  a  central  administrative  of- 

"    or   "no"    from    the           Becau   e   if  COUld    not  lie  handled  oth-  lice,   ami    he   coordinated    there,   in    such 

Bureau,  and   you   do  have  ju ,;t.  cause  of  erwise.   The   fact  thai    now   it  is  rapidly  wise    that,    the    excellent,    work    of    such 

mplaint.  To  !><•  sure,  in   not,  "catching    up"     when    nearly    all    the  organizations  as  the   Red  Cross  could 

all  cases  was  t<                 aU   to  be  blamed.      factors    in    the    situation,    with    the    ar  still     retain     their    spirit,    and     identity, 

the    law    specifically    lays      on    tice  and  demobilization,  arc  changed  all  those  who  have  insurance  and  other 

n  the  proce    les  of  the  allotment  and        do<      not    prove   that   there   are   not  dealings    with    the    War    Risk    Bureau 

•■'■,    and    Obviously    the    I'.u        loads   too  big   for  any  camel's   hack.   To  need    not.    lose    faith    in    it,    for    the    evi- 

-  could                          -hecks  unless     be    sure,   before    the    Federal    Reserve  dence  is  in  that,  the  whole  vast  scheme 

r   par'                  lie      ituat.ion    had      problem    was   decentralized,    vast,    study  has  come  in   for  a  new  lease  of  Ii fe.  .1  list 

»art  hy  signing  and   sending     had  been  given  to  the  situation.  To  be  preceding     his     retirement.     Secretary 

properly  made  out  documents,  in   ihort,               peed,  generally,  is  enhanced  by  McAdoo,    noting    that    the    A.    E,    P. 

rial    equation,    magnified    hy    centralization,  i/ cenfraii  ation  1$  i>k"  seemed  able  to  do  anything,  wellnigh, 

millions,  wil           ndant  attempts,  many     tieabU,  To  be  sure,  the  Red  ''ross  Home  called  in  Colonel  Lindsley,  who  was  [n 

it.  fra  id,  entered  in.  Then     Service  Section,  with  all   its   farflung  charge  of  the    [Continued  <>»  page  3h7 


I.N  Che  begin 
ning  there 
It  one 
woman,  no 
doubt  a  plain  lit 
tie  thing  with 
cuai  ii-     hair      ami 

i      .  i  now 
Aii'iw  that  pa 

triciun       featu 
and       beauty       at' 

form    .ne    devel 

.1  by  a  long 
i  re  fully 
•elected  ances- 
Kve  had  no 
ancestors,  liter- 
nothing  to 
go  on,  but  one 
virtue,  curiosity, 
tad  there  was 
nothing  to  learn 
about  Adam,  nor 
from  Adam. 
From  all  ac- 
counts he  was  a 
very  dull  and  un- 
enterprising per- 
son when  she 
came  into  his 
life. 

So  the  Lord  in 
his  great  wisdom 
arranged  condi- 
tions in  that  gar- 
den with  refer- 
ence to  Eve,  and 
her  one  virtue, 
curiosity;  not  Ad- 
am, who  was  evi- 
dently devoid  of 
even     this     most 

primitive  animation  of  the  human  in- 
telligence. He  knew  that  you  cannot 
thrust  knowledge  nor  ambition  upon 
man,  that  he  must  choose  to  know 
and  achieve.  Seeing  that  Adam  would 
prove  stupidly  obedient  and  never 
earn  his  own  salvation,  he  put  Eve 
in  there  with  him,  and  forbade  them 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  because  he  knew  that  only 
by  this  means  could  he  stimulate  the 
normal  desire,  not  for  disobedience,  but 
for  knowledge  and  personal  independ- 
ence. 

The  serpent  was  only  the  stick  she 
used  to  frail  off  the  apple  which  she 
shared  with  Adam.  She  would  have  had 
it  if  every  bough  had  been  guarded  by 
cherubim,  because  the  first  woman  was 
the  first  exponent  of  higher  education 
in  this  world. 

She  had  the  burning  instinct  for 
knowledge  and  no  one  has  ever  heard 
her  complain  of  the  consequences.  It  is 
always  the  Adams  who  rail  at  that  first 
woman  for  bringing  sin  into  the  world. 
They  forget  that  she  also  brought  joy 
and  love  and  women's  rights,  and  men's 
opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  innocuous  desuetude  with  glories 
and  honors  and  every  power  they  have 
to  think,  choose,  win  and  achieve.  It 
was  Eve  who  started  things  going  the 
way  the  Lord  intended  them  to  go. 

And  if  she  had  not  performed  this 
great  service  Adam  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  that  beautiful  kindergarden 
of  the  human  race.  But  if  the  Lord  had 
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WAS  EVE  A  FEMINIST? 

i;v    CORRA    HARRIS 

It    i-  anybody   who   knOWt    IHOii    "'>  men   folks,   front    tire   <lt>trn,    it   ta 

probably  the  author  of  "  l  Circuit  Hid*        Wife,"  "Co-Citizene,"  "tire's  Second 
Hueband"  "1'ke  Recording  Angel"    all  ttoriet  that  tell  you  more  aboui  feminine 

hology    Ilia, i    i/ou    tnll    learn    in    years    of    first-hand   study.    'I'he    photograph 

belou    shot<      \t  i      Harrie   (center)   talking  with  one  of  her  ['alley  neighbor  a, 

\h  s      Felton,     the     Original     "/     Susan     Wei  ton,     a     diameter     in     "Co  Citizens" 


not  turned  them  out  of  that  place  at 
once  she  would  have  been  leading 
Adam  around  the  walls  of  it  forever 
looking  for  a  way  of  escape. 

She  had  discovered  something,  love, 
the  great  miracle  which  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  and  purpose  of  all  things. 
The  least  that  it  has  done  is  to  people 
the  earth  with  nations.  These  are  mere- 
ly the  mediums  thru  which  love  works 
to  accomplish  nothing  else  but  right- 
eousness. Every  vice,  every  failure,  all 
forms  of  cupidity  and  hatred  are  mere- 
ly transient  errors  like  mistakes  stu- 
dents make  in  their  effort  to  discover 
the  sum  total  in  great  calculations,  to 
be  discarded  presently  for  the  right 
theorem. 

But  when  the  whole  thing  is  finished 
into  a  working  principle,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  Love  is  equal  to  every- 
thing, and  everything  equals  only  Love. 
It  creates  all  civilizations  and  tears 
them  down  when  they  fall  short  of  just 
love.  It  guards  every  doorstep  and 
every  frontier,  or  that  house  and  that 
frontier  are  wiped  out.  It  lays  every 
stone  and  earns  all  things  that  keep, 
and  is  the  invincible  destroyer  of  every- 
thing that  ought  not  to  last. 

Now,  given  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
the  best  records  we  have  and  the  only 
ones  that  stand  the  tests  put  upon  them 
by  the  hearts  of  men,  Eve  discovered 
Love,  the  one  law  of  life  without  which 
nothing  else,  from  religion  and  poetry 
to  the  institutions  which  make  civiliza- 
tions, could  have  existed. 


lad  y<i  the 
only  interpreta- 
tions, picturea  or 
statues  of  this  re- 
markable woman 

are  fanciful,  sen- 
timental, designed 
lightly,  sugges- 
tive of  mere  tra- 
dition. Nothing  is 
recorded    on    the 

pedestal      which 

places  her  prop- 
erly in  history  as 
literally  the  first 
great  discoverer 
and  benefactor 
of   mankind. 

The  one  incuti 
testable  evidence 
that  the  Eve 
scriptures  were 
founded  upon 
truth  if  not  lit- 
erally upon  facts 
is  that  women 
retain  to  this  day 
the  same  persis- 
tent, perverse  de- 
termination Eve 
had  not  to  stay 
put.  They  were 
never  so  resolved 
as  at  the  present 
time  from  Pekin 
to  Washington  to 
get  out  of  con- 
finement, how- 
ever comforta- 
ble, and  share  the 
duties,  responsi- 
bilities and  ad- 
ventures of  men.  They  are  revolting 
against  the  ill  health  of  mind  and  body 
incident  to  theL-  condition.  They  are 
becoming  ashamed  of  their  own  faults 
and  vices,  the  sei  se  of  helplessness  and 
of  irresponsibility  which  belittles  them. 
They  know  things.  They  are  learning 
more  every  day,  and  they  want  to  work 
it  off,  this  energy  of  knowledge.  The 
merely  idle  woman  was  easily  assim- 
ilated, but  this  nation  must  awaken  to 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
dangerous  thing  on  this  earth  is  a  high- 
ly trained  intelligent  woman  who  has 
nothing  to  do.  They  are  already  a  trifle 
unbalanced,  nervously  insane,  which 
shows  in  some  of  the  methods  they  are 
using  to  achieve  their  ends,  like  the 
neurasthenias  they  have  exhibited  for 
more  than  a  year  around  the  White 
House  at  Washington.  Those  poor  wom- 
en are  not  the  leaders  of  the  great  ex- 
odus of  women  toward  life  and  health 
and  liberty.  They  are  the  casualties. 

But  all  this  hysteria  will  pass  when 
they  get  out  into  the  open  and  become 
normally  absorbed  in  the  right  order  of 
things.  The  transition  period  will  be 
difficult  and  dangerous,  but  not  nearly 
so  critical  as  the  present  situation  for 
women,  which  is  not  a  situation  at  all 
but  a  miasma  arising  from  the  decaj  of 
old  and  unbearable  conditions. 

The  war  is  finished  now  with  its 
greal  emergencies  which  afforded  them 
so  many  almost  violent  opportunities 
for  service.  Something  must  be  done 
and  done  quick-    [Continued  em  B4JN 
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'c   H  e«<er«  Naofper  Union 

Floyd  Gibbons,  American   war  correspond- 
ent,   who   teas    wounded   in    Belleau    Wood 

Clemenceau's  Warning 

Till',  name  of  Georges  Clemencean  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Inst 
four  and  a  half  years  that  one  can  prophi 
with  Sibylline  certainty  that  if  for  do  other 
ion  his  articles  and  speeches  translated 
by  Ernest  Hnnter  Wright  will  Ik-  of  great 
historic  value.  Moreover,  they  reveal  M. 
Clemenceau,  his  fiery  enthusiasm,  his 
frankness,  his  unyielding  fixity  of  purpose, 
those  pjnalities  which  as  Theodore  It" 
vHt  said  "instilled  into  his  countrymen  the 
qualities  which  during  the  lust  forty-eight 
months  bare  made  France  the  wonder  of 
the  world."  and  they  show  France  speak- 
ing thru  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen. 

Franc*    / -•'  /•-/  Germany,  the  title  under 

which  bis  articles  and   speeches  appear,  is 

not  only  a  "contrast  of  these  two  'moral' 

forces  with  each  other     assuming  that  such 

i  term  could  at  this  moment  be  applied  to 

T«  i tonl  m   but  i    ndgment  ai  well"  in  spi t *■ 

of  the  fact  that   they   were   written   when 

the  ,nor  and  life  of  France  wai  at 

■take.  If  tl.'  only  ,-i  collection  of  ex- 

f   vituperation   against   the   peo 

pie   with   whom   France  wai  ;>'    war  their 

interest    and    ralue    would    soon    pass,    but 

rnt;  .  the  commenU  of  a  "citizen 

of  humsnit         I     M.  Clemencean   says  In 

•  I  am  and  *  batever  comes 

I     ball  remain  ■  humanitarian     becau  e   I 

am  n  Frenchman  "  ft  i*  from  that  point  of 

bow  the  roles  that  have 

I  i  an<  '■    and    German)    In 

:-  ■    ■     '    .;•.-  •    of  Armaggedon 

'I  be    ■<(''  lod    "f    eight 

from      1908      when      the      win      cloud 

n#d       black,       to       the       attack       on 

'  i         1916     '  tow    the    In 

bis        voice        rung        out,        ng;> 

:■  thiit     organization 


which  "would  not  permit  a  pacifist."  In 
his  speech  on  the  Franco-German  agree- 
ment in  1911,  that  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
French,  thru  the  debate  on  the  three  year 
law  up  to  the  very  eve  of  hostilities  he 
sounded  the  warning  that  events  have 
proved  only  too  needed ;  and  after  the  war 
began  his  call  is  ever  for  courage,  sacri- 
fice, devotion.  The  tribute  that  he  pays  to 
the  French  poilu.  "ill  clad,  ill  kempt,  spar- 
ing of  words,  but  with  a  very  happy  smile 
which  tells  of  his  exaltation  in  being  where 
he  is.  in  behalf  of  a  great  cause.  t<  >  the 
hight  of  which  he  rose  at  the  first  bound." 
is  a  tribute  which  the  world  gratefully 
echoes.  The  words  he  spoke  were  for  a  par- 
ticular time,  but  like  all  great  speeches  they 
are  applicable  to  many  times.  Particularly 
applicable  today  are  the  words  he  spoke 
just  as  the  desperate  offenses  on  Verdun 
were  expiring : 

Every  peop'.e  worthy  of  a  future  is  preparing 
for  a  new  kind  of  life.  We  have  taken  no  little 
lead,  in  having  been  able  to  gain  an  increase 
of  glory  in  spite  of  mistakes  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  proved  irreparable  if  our  cause  had 
not  lifted  us  to  an  effort  of  higher  understand- 
ing for  an  exertion  of  will  which  may  permit 
us  magnificently  to  achieve  our  highest  work, 
toward  which  the  French  Revolution  itse'f  was 
only  the  first,  halting  step.  That  is  our  duty, 
the  last,  perhaps  the  easiest,  coming  as  it  does 
after  so  many  marvelous  achievements  of  our 
glorious  children  on  the  battlefield.  The  hour 
is  on  us  when  we  can  no  longer  be  content 
to  keep  saying,  "That  will  be  for  tomorrow." 
Our  sons  and  brothers  were  not,  they  are  not 
heroes  of  some  tomorrow.  In  whatever  form  it 
may  be,  when  the  clock  shall  strike  the  pro- 
phetic strokes,  shame  to  the  man  who  has  re- 
fused to  open  his  eyes  to  the  real  necessities 
for  final  victory.  For  on  that  day,  to  the  call  of 
civic  service  as  well  as  military  duty,  the  true 
patriot  must  be  able  to  say:   "I   am   here." 

France  Facing  Germany,  by  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau. translated  by  Ernest  Hunter  Wright. 
E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.    $2. 


America  at  the  Front 


T< 


'HREE  war  correspondents  give  us.  each 

J-  from  his  own  angle,  the  story  of  the 
American  Army  in  France,  and  the  story 
of  its  achievement.  Much  of  the  material 
ha<  been  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
is  now  collected  in  book  form  as  perma- 
nent,  important   ami   authentic  documents. 

\  no  two  persons  will  describe  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  manner,  no  matter  how 
simple,    these    three    accounts   of   our    part 

in  the  war  a  re  vastly  different,  (ho  com- 
plete   jn    their    individual     treatment. 

Ma  or  Frederick  Palmer,  the  correspond- 
ent rep  •  tlu'  n  hole  American  pre  s. 
has  accomplished  a  brilliant  piece  of  writ 
in','  in  his  Imerica  <»  France,  which  is  the 
i.i'  t  comprehensive  account  of  America's 
pa  i  in  the  war  \  it  published.  Ma  ior 
Palmer  was  attached  to  General  Pershing's 
staff  and  had  an  unequaled  opportunity  to 

Observe  and  report  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
and    to   write   a    real    history   of    wlinl    Ameri 

can  boy-  did.  By  hi  graphic  accounts  of 
what  was  done,  not  by  Individual  men,  but 

by   individual  divisions,   we  get    the  complete 

tory  of  the  army  under  ine,  a  fascinating 

tOTJ  in  non  technical  language.  Without 
breaking   off    his    narrative   of    what    is    hap 

pening  in    France,   he   turns   hi-:  attention 

for  a  while  to  this  nlc  of  the  Atlnnlic  to 
recouql    briefly    what    the    stay  at  homes   did 

with   as  much  enthusiasm   as  the  boys  at 

the     front     tackled     their     job.     We     stay  at 

bomea   know   what    we   did,   but    what    we 

.w    is   the   effect    of  our    work    on 
the   men    in   khaki,    Ami   that    is   what    we  get 


— the  army's  reactions  to  America,  to 
Italy,  France  and  England.  Here  is  Major 
Palmer's  account  of  the  first  Americans 
going  into  battle  : 

There  was  nothing  downhearted  about  their 
mood,  as  you  saw  by  their  faces.  They  were 
worried,  as  were  their  officers,  lest  they  should 
make  some  mistake  and  not  remember  all  their 
training  in  case  of  a  crisis.  It  did  not  matter 
so  much  to  them  that  they  might  be  killed  as 
that  they  might  be  killed  in  a  manner  that  was 
contrary  to  instructions.  If  they  had  been  told 
to  charge  machine  guns  then  and  there.  I  think 
that  they  would  have  let  out  the  cry  of  hounds 
off   the   leash. 

They  turned  off  from  the  roads  and  were  lost 
in  the  curtain  of  night  as  they  followed  the 
paths  to  the  trenches,  whither  no  detached  offi- 
cer was  aKowed  to  follow  them.  They  took  the 
place  of  the  French  and  found  the  operation 
was  precisely  like  the  rehearsals  that  they  had 
been  thru.  The  novices  had  at  least  shown  that 
they  could  "take  over"  without  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession, and  a  brass  band.  Tho  the  Germans  may 
have  known  that  a  relief  was  in  progress,  they 
did  not  know  that  Americans  had  made  it. 
.  .  .  The  French  command  was  gleeful  over 
having  introduced  us  into  war  society  without 
one  untoward  incident.  American  officers  could 
point  out  where  a  shell  nearly  got  a  rolling 
kitchen  as  a  proof  that  we  were  actually  in 
the  line ;  young  lieutenants  and  the  men  them- 
selves considered  that  the  show  was  not  up  to 
the    advertisements. 

Floyd  (Jibbons  and  Irvin  Cobb  give  at  the 
same  time  a  more  personal  and  more  gen- 
eral account,  drawing  a  picture  to  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  not  studied  in  detail.  They 
write  of  their  own  experiences  and  speak 
of  the  American  Army  as  a  unit.  They 
analyze  the  doughboy's  reactions  to  his 
surroundings,  and  warm  the  American 
heart    with    the    report    of    the    enthusiasm 


I'n inn i    Georgei    Olemenotau    <,/    Francs 
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time  being 

It    is  dramatic,   but 

it  n  !  i 

i      in      France,      I  rick 

Though'    II 

'*«  Irvin    Cobb.    George    li 

Co.    $1 

ande's  Castle 

TB    rain    to    Byzantium, 
Nen  Y..rk  to  Nippon  in  the  t 
small  book,  i-  to  take  a  long  jour- 

a  triumph  in  ancient   I: 
ght  mi ...  .  mmand  of  NeU 

urnival    in    Venice    and    "hari-kari"    in 
many    adventures.    A 
■  adventurous  jour- 
"••>  •    -  for    all    who    will    read    Can 

Amy  LowelL 

1   •"■■■  II  the  t k.  The  first,  "8 

•    1."    i<    a    narrative    of 

the    tragic    love    of    Lady    Hamilton    and 

x '    -  love-making    in 

in.]  of  Ins  death  "off  Cape  Trafal- 

I,  "Guns  as  Keys  ;  and  the 

fate  Swi  _-      •  Qa  how  Commodore 

'    the  Japan    to   the 

United  S  The  third  poem. 

'Hedges       -  a  picture  and  a  prophecy;  a 
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Amif     Loteett     write*     ''polyphonic    prose' 


m  in  I      \l  .'in  <l     "lli  in  u" 

i  Icture   «'f    England    la    the   daj  -   ••!    mail 
pr<  phecy    of    I England    In    the 
future,  "flinging  her  hedge*  out  and  asunder 
the  world."   The   fourth   poem, 
"The    Bronze    II  i--   finelj    conceived 

and  brilliantly  executed  and  tells  the  storj 
of  the  four  great   broo  -  thai   I 

r  centuries,  in 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern  world. 
AU    of    Tin-    poema    are    written    in    that 

richly  rhyi I.   Bwiftly  moving,  polyphonic 

Be    which    Miss    Lowell    has    introduced 
into  our  literature.  People  who  insist  that 
try    must   always  he  lyrical   may   be  dis- 
I  with  these  poems,  for  the  effect  of 
phonic  prose  is  not   lyrical.   But  there 
are  narrative  poema  and  the  effect  of  poly- 
phonic   prose    is    admirably    dramatic     I '• 
her   us..   ,,f   it    Mw<    Lowell    is  enabled    to 
present  lier  pictures  of  Bcenes,  persons  and 
Dta    with    unusual    grace,    freedom    and 
vividness 

But  no  matter  what  form   she  uses  Miss 

lowell's  imagination   is  her  great  gift.   It 

is   the  vitality  of  her  poetry.   And   in   these 

ms   vhe   enables   us    to   share   the   very 

savor  and  scent  of  distant  cities  and  times. 

Can    Grande's    Castle,    by    Amy    Lowell.    Mac- 
millan  Co.   $1.5<">. 

Henry  Is  Twenty 

"TTENRT  is  twenty!"  Only  those  who 
■Ll  watched  Henry  Calverly  struggle 
with  Life  in  "Temperamental  Henry"  can 
grasp  the  significance  of  this  announce- 
ment. To  those  who  have  not  met.  known, 
laughed  at.  blushed  for.  sym]  athized  with, 
almost  wept  over,  and  certainly  felt  like 
kicking  him.  Henry  at  twenty  may  suggest 
nothing.  But  if  they  will  recall  the  life- 
battles  Billie  Baxter  fought  at  seventeen, 
then  add  to  them  the  unescapable  fact  that 
Henry  is  a  genius  (no  one  ever  accused 
Billie  Baxter  of  this  i.  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole  by  reason  of  his  extraordinary 
talents  as  well  as  by  his  youthful  arro- 
gance and  intolerance,  they  will  have  a 
faint  glimmer  of  the  rich  fields  of  delicate 
humor  that  lie  in  this  second  phase  of 
Henry's  biography.  The  life-problems  Bi'- 
lie  Baxter  struggled  with  were  simp'e 
sums,  however,  compared  with  the  com- 
plex fines  that  Henry  writhed  over,  for 
Henry's  blazing  genius  blinded  him.  And 
so  while  •'Seventeen"  is  rollickingly  funny. 
Henri/  Is  Twenty  is  much  more  sul  tly 
humorous. 

Henry  Calverly,  3d,  fin.U  himself  on  the 
verge  of  twenty-one  alone  in  the  world, 
trying  to  support  himself  by  working  on 
77ic  Weekly  Void  for  $8  a  week  (this 
was  in  the  middle  nineties!)  in  the  hofl 
tile  town  of  Sunbury.  Henry  18  looking 
forward  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
twenty-one;    meanwhile   youth    and   genl    - 


bard  for  him    niao  gii  i- 

M       rj     tails    in    and    out    of    lovfl    with    Hi. 

landing  qualities  of  a  .at 

Somehow     > .  >  1 1     have     to     confess     that     if 

rou  had  m.t  Henrj  In  tin-  flesh  that  you 
might  have  harbored  the  unkind  feelings 
with  which  Bunburj  regarded  him.  Like 
these  eountrj  people,  you  would  navei 
have  in in  able  to  see  beyond  the  absurd 
little  mustache,  the  baml ana,  and  the 

with      their      COnspicUOUl      black 
-ilk    cord,    ami    >oii    thank    Mr     Merwin    for 

unceremoniouslj   letting  yon  in  by  the  i 
door,    so   to   apeak,    so    that    you   corns    t.. 

understand      the       intricate       workings      of 

Henry's  dynamic  young  brain.  Mr,  Merwin 
baa  mad.-  an  exceedingly  lim-  analysis  of 
the  psychology   of  boyhood. 
//•  /        /     Twenty,  by  Samuel   Merwin    Bobbj 

.11    Co.     |l 

Bennett's  Foursome 

Till!     famous     Five     Towns     trilogy     has 
grown   int..  a   tetralogy.   When   at    thi 

.  ml  of  Toil  pages  of  the  early  life  of   Edwin 

Clayhanger    tin-    author    announced     that 
ar  he  was   going  to  t..|i   the  same 

story  over  again  from  the  woman's  point 
of  riew  the  critics  who  hail  been  telling 
their     r  that     the     age     ..f     the     long 

novel  was  oyer  pointed  out  with  candor 
that   Arnold    Bennett's   conceit   had   led    him 

to  absurdity.  Who.  they  Baked,  would  read 

tory  when  he  knew  how  it  would  come 
out':  Which  is  much  the  same  as  saving, 
who  could  enjoy  a  walk  if  he  knew  where 
he  was  going'.' 

Bul    M       Bennett    showed    us    that    the 

same  incidents  and  dialog  appeared  differ- 
ently to  Hilda  Lessways  than  they  had  to 
Edwin  Clayhanger.  In  this  volume,  pub- 
lished the  following  year,  the  author  made 
use  of  the  insight  into  feminine 
psychology  that  he  had  gained  when  as 
editor  of  a  woman's  magazine  he  had  read 
thousands  of  letters  in  which  his  subscrib- 
!iad    revealed    their    hearts    and    sought 

his  counsel. 

Then    Mr.    Bennett    put    the    devotion    of 
his    followers    to   a    more   seven  It's 

thought  hard  nowadays  to  wait  a  week  or 
a  month  for  the  next  instalment  of  a  con- 
tinued story  in  a  magazine  but  our  author, 
who  had  cut  off  '•Hilda  Lessways"  as  he 
had  "Clayhanger"  at  the  most  exciting 
point,  kept  his  readers  waiting  four  y. 
for  the  third  volume,  "These  Twain."  in 
which    he    told    of    their    married    life    to- 


^        1^ 


IrsoM  Hi  nil,  It.  nulhor  ..f  ••/'/.,■  h\>i; 
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gether,  their  persistent  disagreement  and 
their  constant  affection,  their  clashes  and 
reconciliations. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
There  was  a  child,  Hilda's  but  not  Edwin's. 
And  now  he  has  grown  up  and  has  a  story 
of  his  own,  The  Roll-CaU.  The  new  volume 
ends  as  abruptly  as  the  others  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  this  gives  us  hope 
of  a  sequel  for  which  there  is  already  an 
eventful  four-year  period.  Altogether  there 
must  be  about  a  dozen  volumes  dealing 
with  these  Five  Towns  folks,  each  read- 
able by  itself,  but  doubly  interesting  to 
those  who  have  become  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  and  some  of  the 
people.  The  population  of  the  city  is  larger 
than  we  thought  when  we  first  heard  of 
it.  It  has  already  made  a  place  for  itself  in 
fictional  geography  and  the  indefatigable 
commentator  is  drawing  up  maps,  keys 
and  genealogical  tables  as  he  has  done  for 
the  novels  of  Balzac,  Zola,  Scott  and 
Dickens. 

The  secret  of  Arnold  Bennett's  success 
is  that  he  writes  from  the  inside.  He  se- 
cures the  effect  of  an  autobiography  with- 
out its  cumbrous  machinery,  a  diary  or 
letters  or  soliloquies  or  reminiscences.  We 
look  at  the  world  thru  the  eyes  of  the 
character  he  is  concerned  with.  His  people 
strike  us  as  peculiarly  self-centered  until 
it  finally  occurs  to  us  that  this  peculiarity 
is  the  common  trait  of  human  beings  in 
ueneral.  not  excepting  ourselves.  He  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  in  a  way  impos- 
sible to  the  old  objective  form  of  fiction. 
In  the  works  of  the  romantic  school  the 
fnsi-ination  lay  in  the  fact  that  every  girl 
reader  Mt  hersflf  a  Cinderella,  negleotec] 
and  misunderstood  but  awaiting  a  fairy 
prince,  and  every  boy  reader  f<-lt  himself 
a  prince  in  disguise,  enst  tem]  orarily  in 
humble  circumstances  but  soon  to  appear 
in  full  glory.  But  the  naturalistic  school 
'hows  us  our  identity  of  feeling,  not  with 
impossible  heroes  and  heroines  but  with 
certain  ordinary  people  picked  at  random 
from  the  Five  Towns  or  any  other.  It  is 
a  rnueh  rnor<-  difficult  task  than  that  of  the 
romantics  for  it  is  not  aider]  by  our  own 
desires  and  all  the  greater  triumph  for  a 
man  like  Bennett  who  irresistibly  achie 
it. 

The  curious  thing  about  The  Roll  Call  is 
that  George,  the  young  architect,  is  strik- 
ingly like  his  stepfather,  Clayhanger,  when 
hf>  was  young,  and  bears  no  risible  resem- 
blance to  Cannon,  his  real  father.  But  ' 'an- 
roo  •'.  e  oerer  '/"'  in  ide  of  as  we  did  of 
and  Hilda    i  ally  do  not  know 

much  about  him.  Perhaps  there  was  more 
to  him  than  we  tbongbt.  But  we  knew 
f.'l  u    ulim,   awkward    arid    self-con- 

routb,  hence  it  give-  a    u  shock  to 
hirn   now   thru   the  eyes  of  George  as 
"Alderman    flayhanger,    undeniabls    stout, 
with    grfiy    bair    and    l,e;ird    and    of    prn 

I    appearance."    It    make      u      feel    old. 

I    '.'<•    are   glad    to     ••    our    I  lv«    Town 

frieiu  'ting    ahead    generation    by 

generation  arid  now  hold  th'-ir  own  in  Lon- 
don  arid   Paris 

'-f'lii.    by    Arnold     Bennett      0 

II       DoTOH     Cfi       ?l.&0. 

Another  Sheaf 

GAL8WOR1  liv  hi 
the   rare  combination  of  hone   I    -«,ii 

and   lit'-rarv   charm     Whereto,   per* 
deiy  fell    appeal    of    bla 
id.il 

l  -rut  Ifook  since  the  irai     Inother 

Galsworthy    ban     Included    a 

do-//  r,     en   ;,  ,»      »||     looking     forward     toward 

u  iion    1 1  ring,  "     bs 

pBt  niure    the     truth     out     of     the 

the    f.,tiit'    "    |t    i       ,„    tl,e    m.itter 

of  )n\,(,r  problems  that  the  darhnt        pemi 


He  Shot  the  Gun 

And  Found  That  He  Had  the 
Greatest  Wheat  Food  in  Existence 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 


and 


Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c  — Except  in 
Far  West 


Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  knew 
that  each  wheat  kernel  con- 
tained some  125  million  food 
cells. 

He  knew  that  each  cell  con- 
tained a  trifle  of  moisture. 

So  he  said,  "I  will  turn  that 
moisture  to  steam,  then  ex- 
plode it.  Thus  I  will  burst 
every  food  cell  so  digestion 
can  instantly  act." 

It  Took  Years 

But  He  Did  It 

He  finally  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  sealing  the  grains  in 
huge  guns.  Then  he  revolved 
the  guns  for  one  hour  in  550 
degrees  of  heat. 

When  he  shot  the  guns 
every  food  cell  exploded. 
About  125  million  steam  ex- 
plosions occurred  in  every 
kernel. 

Airy,  Flaky  Bubbles 

The  grains  came  out  shaped 
as  they  grew,  but  puffed  to 
bubbles,  eight  times  normal 
size. 

The  fearful  heat  created  a 
toasted  nut  flavor. 

The  explosions  created  flim- 
sy morsels,  which  melted  away 
at  a  touch. 

He  had  what  is  recognized 
everywhere  now  as  the  most 
delicious  wheat  food  in  the 
world. 

P>ut  above  all  it  was  a 
whole  grain  made  wholly  di- 
gestible. Every  food  cell  was 
broken,  and  that  never  be- 
fore was  done. 

He  applied  the  same  method 
to  rice.  Then  to  pellets  of 
hominv,  and  created  Corn 
Puffs. 

Now  there  are  three  Puffed 
Grains,  each  with  its  own  de- 
lights. And  happy  children 
.ire  now  getting  about  two 
million   dishes   daily. 

Don't     lot     your    children 

miss  their  share. 

Keep    all    three    kinds    on 

hand. 


The  Quaker  Q*ts  (pmpany 
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li^ht    iiii-i  Ii.inisin 

■btolutely  needs  1 1  gulai  oil- 
3  in  i  >ne  makes  things  run 
smoother  and  wear,  longer  by 
ducing  iii«- uuii  to  the  vanishing  point. 

3  in-*  >ik-  penetratei  to  the  innermost  part 
i  bearing.    Works  out  old  caked 
and    dirt  ,    keeps    the    parts   clean,    bright 


and 


working 


right  ;    lubricates    propeily. 
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3-in-One 


The  High  Quality  Oil 

In  the  office :  Use  on  type*  i  itei  s,  adding  machines, 
duplu  ichines,  dating  stamps,  cash  registers, 

revoh  ing  chairs. 

in  the  home:  l\c  on  sewing  machines,  victrolas, 
trashing  machines,  ice  cream  freezers, hinges,  locks, 

Clocks,  tools. 

Outdoors:  Use  on  bicycles,  baby  buggies,  roller 
skates,  guns,  fishing  reels. 

3-in-Onc    is   the    universal    anti-squeak    oil.    A 
hue  oil  compound — non-acid,  non-gumming — 
won't  dry  out. 

At  all  stores.       East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  15c,  23c  and  50c  in  bottles; 
also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c. 

To   try  before  you  buy,  write  yf^ — . 

now  (ox  generous  (res  simple 
and  Dictionary  showing  hundreds  of 
ILses  in  unices,  home,  outdoors. 


Bronze  MemorialTablets 

Designs.  Estimates.  Illustrated  Booklet.  Free 


Jno.Williams.Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 

550  West  27ISStreet.NewYorkCity 


THESE  BULLETINS 

of  The  Efficiency  Society  which  have  permanent  value  are  offered  to  readers  of 
The  Independent  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  efficiency  in  business. 
Of  some  we  have  a  good  supply — of  othtrs  only  a  few. 


2.  Efficiency.      Scientific     Management     and 

Organized    Labor    Chipman 

3.  Scientific    Management    and    Labor.  .Frey 

4.  The   Brief   for    Scientific   Management. 

Farnham 

5.  Handling    Men     Radford 

9.  Employment    Plan    Blackford 

10.  Employment  Department   Methods  Run 
12.   Wage     Systems     of     Scientific     Manage- 
ment      Kent 

t8.  Cooperation   between    Competitors. 

Dickinson 


19.  Scientific     Management     and     the     Labor 

Problem     Kent 

24.  The  Development  of  an  Organization. 

Dickerman 

26.  Purchasing   Twyford 

2-.  The   Handling  of  Men Grieves 

29.  Bibliography   of   Business   Management, 

Nystrom 

30.  Efficiency  of   Preparedness  in  Business, 

Calder 

3-.   Discussion   on   Time   Study. 


Order  by  number:  remit,  with  order  amount  to  cover  cost  at  ten  cents  each. 

NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 


moat  deep  Mi  Gals  worth]  explores  ll  t«ar 
lesslj  admitting,  first  thai  "ons  can  but 
marshal  iome  of  the  more  obvious  and  gen« 
•  1  m1  liabilities  ami  assets,  ami  trj  to  strike 
a  i.ai.m..  The  whole  thing  is  In  Hux  "  Hut 
in-  tees  in  the  reconstruction  of  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  ■  period  of  peril, 

A    .situ.  n.iiiil,     cross-<uii .  nti-il,     liewil- 

dering,  but  busy,  and  i>y  no  mi  momleajly 

tight  ■•    becoming   U-*.-.   bewildering! 

gradual!}  growing  lest  and  lass  busy,  till  it 
reaehei  ultimately  a  bad  i  i  ■>  <■(  unemployment 
and   -•>< '-  li      When    the   pinch   begins   t.. 

come,  11  will  encounter  the  quicker,  mora  h  »n1 

I  ui  blood  c.i  men  who  in  the  constant  feeing  <>f 

I      .    lift   behind  them  all   fear  of 

conaequencai  .  oi   nun  "i".  to  the  survival  of  one 

1    dislocation    in   their   Uvea,    have    lost    the 

dread  of  other  dislocationa,   The  war  will   have 

Implanted    a    carious    deep    restlessness    in    the 

1     majority    of      oWier    lOUll       Can    tin-    work- 
nun  of  ill.-   future   i"'  slbly   be  aa   patient    ami 
law-abiding  aa  they  were  before  the  war,  Id  thi 
uf   what  them    Injustice 7    I   don't 

think  so  .  The  self-control  and  lelf-respeci 

which    military    service    under    war    eonditi 
will   have   brought    t«.   the  soldier-workman   will 
In-   an   added    force   in   civil    life;    but   it    Ls   a   fal- 
lacy,   I    think,    to    suppose,    as    some    do,    that    it 
will  be  a   force  on   the  wide  of  established  order. 

I I  is  all  a  question  of  allegiance,  and  the 
allegiance   of    the    workman    in    time   of    peace 

is  not  rendered  to  the  state,  but  to  himself  and 
his  own  elans.  To  the  .service  of  that  class  and 
the  defense  of  it.s  "rights"  this  new  force  will 
be   Kiven. 

Mr.    Galsworthy   is   in   the   United   States 

now,  accomplishing  by  liis  lectures  the  re 

construction   indicated  in  another  of  these 

essays  <■(  his    "American  and  Briton." 

If  thruout  Western  civilization  we  can  secure 
the  single  democratic  principle  of  government. 
its  .single  level  of  state  morality  in  thought  and 
action,  we  shall  be  well  on  our  way  to  unanim- 
ity thruout  the  world  ;  for  even  in  China  anil 
Japan   the  democratic  virus   is   at  work. 

But  even  if  we  do  secure  a  single  plane  for 
Western  civilization  and  ultimate'y  for  the 
world,  there  will  be  but  slow  and  difficult  prog- 
ress in  the  lot  of  mankind.  And  unless  we  secure 
it,   there   will   be   only   a  march   backwards. 

For  this  advance  to  a  uniform  civilization  the 
solidarity  of  the  English-speaking  races  is  vital. 
Without  that  there  will  be  no  bottom  on  which 
to  build. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  stop  quoting;  from 
Another  Sheaf,  for  all  of  it  challenges  at- 
tention and   provokes  sober  second  thought. 

Another   Sheaf,   bv   John    Galsworthy.    Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Sea  in  War  Time 

ALFRED     NOTES     lias    written     some 
charming     stories,      yes.      stories,      not 
verse 

Of    those    who    foujrht    and    died, 
Unreckoned,    undescribed. 

Told  with  the  lightness  of  touch, 
keen  character  drawing,  and  humor  so 
characteristic  of  his  verse,  they  show  him  as 
complete  a  master  of  the  technique  of  the 
short  story  as  he  is  past  master  of  verse 
forms.  So  successful  is  the  little  volume 
of  "sea  tales  and  others."  as  he  calls  them, 
that  all  story-lovers  will  be  glad  he  has 
added  this  to  his  achievements. 

His  title.  Walking  Shadows,  is  whimsical 

enough,  one  might  think  ghostly  if  he  were 

unfamiliar  with  his  favorite  thesis — echoes 

of    "Old    Japan"— "that    the    kingdom    of 

dreams  is  the  sole  reality  worth  living  and 

dying    for."    He    best    expresses    it    in    his 

prelude — a  way  he  has  of  doing : 

Shadows,   but   ah,   they  know 
That   history's   pomp    and   show 

Are   shadows   of   a   shadow,   gilt    and   painted. 
They  see  th»?  accepted  lie 
In   robes  of  state  go  by. 

They    see    the    prophet    stoned,    the    trickster 
sainted. 
And   so   my   shadows   turn 
To   truths   that   they   discern 

Reyond   the   ordered    "facts"    that    fame   would 
cherish. 
They   walk    awhile   with    dreams. 
They  follow  Rying  gloama. 

And  lonely  lights  at  sea  that   pass  and  perish 

Tt  is  this  which  puts  such  a  wide  gulf 
between  his  volume  and  the  "war  stone-" 
of    which    there    are    leu-ion     They    are    not 
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stories  "t'  the  war  but  stories  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  whose  life  this  new  clement, 
war.  with  all  its  power  to  exalt  or  con- 
demo  has  come.  Then,  too,  they  are  not 
land  stories,  but  stories  of  the  sea  in  war 
time,  a  sea  invested  with  submarines  and 
patrolled  by  trawlers.  Mr.  Noyes  has  a 
knack  of  striking  the  fundamental  human 
chord.  His  pages  abound  in  heroism, 
pathos,  mystery,  romance  which  alone 
promises  popularity.  And  moreover,  his 
characters  are  "people  we  might  have 
known." 

Walking  Shadows,  by  Alfred  Noyes.   Frederick 

A.   Stokes  Co.   $1.50. 

Four  Plays  by  Barrie 

Anew  book  of  Barrie  plays  has  the  same 
effect  upon  the  reading  and  theater- 
going public  as  the  announcement  that  a 
new  Barrie  play  has  been  put  on  the 
boards.  It  is  received  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, delight  and  gratitude  as  the 
actual  performance  of  the  play,  for  Barrie 
has  that  most  fortunate  attribute  of  the 
playwright  that  his  plays  lose  none  of 
their  charm  when  merely  read  instead  of 
seen. 

It  is  a  common  tribute  to  Sir  Barrie  that 
he  is  whimsical.  We  might  repeat  that 
tribute  when  speaking  of  his  latest  volume. 
Echoes  of  the  War.  but  hasten  to  add  that 
this  time  it  is  not  the  same  .kind  as  that 
which  delights  us  so  in  "A  Kiss  for  Cin- 
derella" or  "Peter  Pan."  There  is  less  froth 
and  more  substance,  tho  this  dues  not  imply 
by  any  means  that  the  lightness  of  touch 
i-  not  there.  The  four  one  act  plays  con- 
tained in  this  new  booh  are  of  the  war,  but 
not  about  the  war,  for  their  interest  cen- 
ters not  in  those  who  go,  but  in  those  whose 
deai-  ones  go.  Mingled  with  the  khaki  that 
flits  thru  the  pages  i<  the  black  of  mourn- 
ing, and  once  we  catch  the  sheen  of  a 
wedding  areas.  And  there  are  gray  hairs 
and  worn  faces  that  contrast  with  the 
eager-eyed,  newly-commissioned  young  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  and  grave  voices  as  well  as 
Kay. 

With  two  </f  the  plays,  "The  New  Word" 
and  "The  old  Lady  Shows  U<r  .Medals." 
the  publk  is  already  familiar.  The  others, 
A  Well-Remembered  Voice"  and  "Bar- 
bara's Wedding."  have  not  Vet  been  pre- 
sented. In  plot  the  plays  are  distinct  and 
individual,  but  this  they  have  in  common, 
that   they  are   Barrie  at   his  be   t. 

MM     Of     Ihi-     War.     by     J:.rn<-.-     M.     Barrie. 

Charl<-f-.  geribner'a   Sonx    S1.50. 

Re-Educating  the  Soldier 

DOUGLAS    C,    McMUBTKIE,    director 
of  the  Red  Croat  In  titute  for  Crippled 
and  Disabled  Men,  president  of  the  Federa 

lion  of  Association!  for  Cripples,  and 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Care  for 
1  vpplet,  i  especially  well  qualified  by 
experience  and  training  to  write  about  the 
dier.  I  or  eight  ha  ■  de- 

ted    a     large    pa  it    of    hi-     time    mid    effort 

to  and  prejudice*   that 
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of  -    them,    His    boot ,    7  /<<    h> 

nl, I'll   HoldU  pathetic,    interesting 

iv  illustrated  description  of  tie 
modem  principle  of  rehabilitating  disabled 

.     that     they     attain       ell     import 

i,i,'  <  p   their     eif  respect,    in 
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Let  Your  Own  Teeth 
Decide  This 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Note  the  Film  There  Now 


Feel  your  teeth  with  your  tongue  and 
you  note  a  slimy  film.  There  lies  the 
reason  why  teeth  cleaning  methods 
have  proved  inadequate. 

Millions  find  that  brushed  teeth  still 
discolor  and  decay.  Tartar  accumu- 
lates. Pyorrhea  has  become  alarmingly 
common.  Statistics  show  that  tooth 
troubles  have  constantly  increased. 

Every  authority  knows  that  the  rea- 
son lies  in  that  slimy  film.  It  clings  to 
the  teeth.  It  gets  into  crevices,  hard- 
ens and  stays.  And  most  tooth  troubles 
are  caused  by  it. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the 


teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Old  methods  of  teeth  cleaning  do  not 
end  it,  as  everybody  knows.  But  den- 
tal science  has  for  years  sought  a  way 
to  do  it.  Now  that  way  is  found.  Clin- 
ical tests  have  proved  this  to  dentists, 
and  now  we  are  urging  everyone  to 
prove  it.  The  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent,  and  we  send 
an  ample  test  to  anyone  who  asks. 


Watch  It  For  Ten  Days 


We  urge  you  to  ask  for  a  io-Day 
Tube.  It  is  free.  Then  let  your  own 
teeth  decide  its  action  on  the  film. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  con- 
stantly combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible,  be- 
cause it  must  be  activated.  The  usual 
method  is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
But  science  has  discovered  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Five  governments 
have  already  granted  patents.  And  that 
invention  has  made  pepsin  possible. 

Pepsodent  was  submitted  to  many 
clinical   tests    before    it    was   offered    to 


users.  Able  authorities  proved  its  re- 
sults beyond  question.  Leading  den- 
tists all  over  America  are  now  urging 
its  adoption.  Now  it  is  felt  that  every- 
one should  know  it,  and  at  once;  so  we 
publish  this  trial  offer. 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  io-Day  Tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears. 

Judge  it  by  what  it  does.  Prove  it 
for  your  own  sake  and  your  children's 
sake.  When  you  see  these  results  you 
will  not  again  try  to  clean  teeth  with- 
out it.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Return   your  empty   tooth    pasty   tubes   to   the   nearest   Red   Cross   Station 


"i  ',  u  -, 


7/tc  Ncio-I)(i\)  Dentifrice 

A    Scientific    Product     Sold   by 
Druggists   Everywhere 

I     |8) 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept,  440,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  ol  Pepsodent  to 


Name    . . 
Addie..:. 
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Even  better  than  money — 

«  \  D  A    ))    American       /^»1 

i\»      MJ»      r\        Association     V^li^QVlOS 


"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better  than  actual  money  for 
the  traveler  for  several  reasons:  They  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry — less  bulky.  They  are  safer.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  money 
when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They  are 
like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they  are  accepted 
internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services — 
"The  safest,  handiest  travel  funds." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 


You  Are  Invited  to  Use  Our  Service  on 

BUILDING  MATERIALS,  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL  MATTERS,  HOUSE  FURNISH- 
INGS, INTERIOR  DECORATIONS,  EXTERIOR 
PAINTING,  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS  and  YARD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

These  matters  will  call  for  your  decision  and  action.  Arc  you  pre- 
pared? Have  you  investigated  carefully  and  chosen  those  products 
which  will  best  meet  your  needs?  If  you  want  information  and 
suggestions 

WRITE  TODAY 

for  our  Household  Check  List  on  which  hundreds  of  items  are 
arranged  for  your  convenience  in  asking  the  very  questions  you 
most  want  answered.     This  service  is  free  to  all  our  readers. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

HOUSEHOLD  CONSULTING  SERVICE 
119  West  40th  Street 


new  Intensive  methods  "i  education;  how 
the  disabled  man  is  placed  in  u  job;  da- 
tailed  discussion!  of  the  different  kinds  of 
vocational  reeducation  for  the  respectiYt 
kinds  of  cripples,  and  description!  of  the 
leading  Institutions  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria  and 
America. 

liui    tin-   i.iinpi.  the   work    rests 

with    tin-    people    of    the    United    States  -upon 

whether  we  eympathetli  p  and  effectively 

in   our    relations   with   the  graduates  of 

ducation  the   new  spirit  of  dealing  with  th<> 
disabled     upon    whether    we   sense    Ui<-   glory  of 

Dring  the  ex-soldier's  ability  to  earn  his  own 
living,  or  whether  we  continue  the  old  t  m 
porary  hero-worship  and  permanent  pauperiza- 
tion. 'II  pact  of  self-support  or  the 
Ignominy  ol  dependence  which  shall  tin-  future 
hoM  for  our  disabled  soldiers T  The  credit  or 
the  blame  for  the  decision  will  lankly  r>st  with 
the  American   public, 

Another  book  <>f  this  subject  li  The  Vo- 
cational Reeducation  <>f  Maimed  Soldiers, 
l>\  Leon  De  Paeuw,  Inspector  general  of 
primary  education  In  Belgium  and  peda- 
gogic inspector  In  the  schools  for  wards 
ol  the  army,  In  <ii«'  Institutes  for  vocation- 
al reeducation  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  in 
the    Institutions    for    war    orphans.    M.    De 

Paeuw  is  one  of  the  foremost  workers  in 

the    great    Work    of    physical    reconstruction 

of  disabled   soldiers  and   rehabilitation  of 

wounded  men,  a  problem  which  Belgium 
was  first  to  face  and  first  to  recognize  the 
paramount  importance  of.  The  hook  re- 
count! what  Belgium  has  done  and  is  doing 
to  reeducate  her  maimed  soldiers,  begin- 
ning with  B  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  obligatory  vocational  reeducation,  going 
into  detailed  explanations  of  the  different 
methods  followed,  and  culminating  in  full 
descriptions  of  the  various  institution!  for 
rehabilitation. 

The  Disabled  Soldier,  by  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
trie.  Macmillan  Co.  $2.  The  Vocational  Re- 
Education  of  Maimed  Soldiers,  by  Leon  De 
Paeuw.    Princeton    University    Press.    $1.50. 

Anglo-American  Relations 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  relations,  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  of  the 
day,  are  discussed  in  Explaining  the  Brit- 
ishers, by  Frederick  William  Wile.  Mr. 
Wile  was  representative  in  Germany  and 
England  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
I  correspondent  in  Germany  for  thirteen 
I  years  for  the  London  Daily  Mail  so  that 
he  not  only  became  thoroly  familiar  with 
the  British  temperament  but  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  appreciate  the  stupendousness  of 
I  the  struggle  whose  brunt  England  bore  so 
bravely  and  so  modestly.  His  book  is  a 
story  of  "Britain's  mighty  effort  in  liberty's 
cause,  as  seen  by  an  American."  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  more  of  an  interpretation 
than  a  narration:  an  explanation  of  the 
British  character  to  the  American  public, 
written  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help  dis- 
pel misunderstanding  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  countries.  Admiral 
Sims  says  in  his  foreword  : 

This  book  was  written  by  an  American  who 
lived  in  England  before  and  thruout  the  weir 
His  purpose  is  to  explain  exactly  what  sort 
of  a  chap  the  Britisher  is  and  what  the  army, 
navy  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  have  done  in  freedom's  cause.  Mr.  Wile 
shows  how  the  Britishers  bore  the  bvunt  of  tne 
onslaught  of  an  enemy  which  had  been  prepar- 
ing  for  this  war   for  nearly   half  a  century. 

Another     book     on     this     same     topic     is 

America  and  Britain.  b>  Andrew  0.  Mc- 
Laughlin, LL.D.,  head  of  the  department 
of  history,  Chicago  University  Protestor 
McLaughlin  takes  the  other  side  of  the 
question— explaining  the  Americans  to  the 

Britishers.  The  book  is  really  a  series  of 
lectures  given  by  the  author  before  repre- 
sentative British  audiences  during  the  war 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  bt 
tween  the  two  nations  and  strengthen  the 
good  feeling  toward  each  other  I  ike  iff 
Wile.   Mr.   McLaughlin  has  a  great  admira- 
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tion  for  (Jreat  Britain.  And  just  because 
of  this  deep-rooted  esteem  for  Britain  of 
today.  Mr.  McLaughlin  docs  not  "hesitate  to 
express  his  opinion  of  her  behavior  toward 
America  in  the  distant  past.  BO  that  no  one 
could  accuse  hiru  of  avoiding  disagreeable 
truths  in  his  praise  of  the  British.  But 
having  broached  the  subject  of  our  his- 
torical connections.  Professor  McLaughlin 
proceeds  to  clear  the  air  of  any  feeling  of 
hostility  and  then  paves  the  way  toward  a 
mutual  toleration  and  comprehension. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne  was  a  member 
of  the  group  of  American  editors  who  went 
abroad  in  the  summer  of  1918  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "shaking  hands"  with  England  and 
strengthening  the  bond  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  one-time  colonies.  In  his 
book,  Shaking  Hands  with  England,  Mr. 
Towne  says  that  he  only  attempts  to  give 
a  "general  impression"  of  what  he  saw  in 
England.  These  impressions,  however,  are 
colored  by  a  deep  reverence  for  "England 
the  Magnificent."  as  he  calls  her,  and  a 
thoro  appreciation  of  what  she  did  to  save 
the  world  and  America.  We  would  like  to 
quote  Mr.  Towne's  description  of  the  spirit 
of  London  in  wartime,  symbolized  by  the 
women  who  put  on  their  prettiest  gowns 
and  their  brightest  smiles  and  dined  out. 
with  their  men  folks  on  leave  tho  their 
hearts  were  already  breaking  with  the  loss 
of  some  one  near  and  dear  to  them,  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  less  poetic  and 
touching  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  the 
American    public    at    this    particular    time. 

We  have  beaten  the  Hun.  Let  us  not  slip  back 
to  complacency  and  ease,  for  his  propaganda 
will  go  forth  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory, 
spreading  its  lies  thruout  the  world.  There  are 
stern  days  yet  to  be  faced  ;  but  with  an  Anglo- 
American  Alliance  an  accomplished  fact,  we 
have  little  to  fear.  That  alliance  must  come 
about.  It  is  up  to  every  American  and  every 
Britisher  to  see  to  it,  to  do  his  personal  share 
in  bringing  about  a  closer  relation  between 
England    and    America. 

Two  briefer  volumes  dealing  with  the 
Anglo-American  question  are  British 
American  Discords  and  Concords,  compiled 
by  the  History  Circle,  and  America  and 
Britain,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  Both  these  books 
present  the  important  facts  in  the  history 
of  eacb  of  these  nations,  that  bear  on  that 
of  the  other.  The  causes  and  settlements  of 
dispute*  of  the  last  three  centuries  are  set 
forth  impartially  from  both  the  American 
and  English  point  of  view  in  a  brief,  com- 
preheusive  survey. 

Explaining  './..<?  flrilUhern,  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Wil<  George  EL  J.»oran  Co.  $1  America 
avd  I'.ntnin,  by  Andrew  Q.   MeLnngfaUn.   E.    P 

on   &   Co.   22.   Shaking  Hands   with  Enu- 
Inmd.    by    Charles    Hanson    Towne     Geo! 
Doran   Co,    11.    BritisK-Amprican   Discords  and 

ords,   compiled   by  the   History   Circle,    G 
J*  Bona     76    c<nt«.    America    and 

.in,    \,-j    II     II      Powen     Macmillan    Co. 
40  cents. 

Books  of  the  War 
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Specials  in 
Handkerchiefs 


Ladies'  Handkerchiefs 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Hand- Embroidered  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  25c,  35,  50, 

65  and  upwards. 

Lace-Trimmed,  25c,  50,  75  each. 

Real  Madeira   Hand-Embroidered,    35c,    50,    75,    85,    $1.00 

and  up. 

We  would  call  attention  especially  to  the  50c  and  75c  ranges. 

This  selection  includes  a  large  variety  of  designs  and  unusual 

values  at  these  prices. 

Hemstitched,  and  with  rolled  hems,  in  a  variety  of  cords 
and  tapes,  25c,  50,  75  and  $1.00  each. 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Men's  Handkerchiefs  in  all  the  desirable  widths  of  hems  and 

sizes. 

Fancy  Cords  and  Tapes,   hemmed    and    hemstitched,    50c, 

75,  $1.00,  1.25  each  and  up. 

Above  are  unusual  values,  as  the  prices  are  the  same  as  we 
were  selling  these  goods  a  year  ago. 

Printed  Handkerchiefs,  50c,  75,  $1.00  and  1.25  each.  We 
have  just  received  a  shipment  of  these  at  $1.25,  with  a  large 
number  of  very  attractive  designs  and  hand-block  printed. 


_/\ 


Men's  Cord  effects  and  Initialed,  75c  each. 

MAIL   ORDER  SERVICE:  Any  of  the  merchandise  described  or  illustrated 
above  may  be  ordered  with  complete   satisfaction  thru  our  Mail  Order  Service. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,       New  York 


Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Box  5,  New  York 


l   IFTY-Sl   (  ONI)     YEAK 


A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

I..OCATION:    r  '  foil    .m;  ..i     ■  i  i tain,  i i  level     Healthful    Invigorating, 

i    i  i    . Ilegei      Each  boj  led  phyili  ally  and 

r  Jo  a  bo 

A'l  HliKlICB:    Two  fie  11 Ingpoot, 

y.m  <t> '  invitta  .  i  ,  u  app, ,, 

ALVAN  &.   DUKKll,   limiUmusier 
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LANE  LEADERS 


Just  Published 


I  l  .<  i  £e  £</l  tiun 

LIVING  BAYONETS 

A  Record  ot  the  Last  Pu*li 
Bj    in  UT.  I  D  v\\  5i 

,     lit'! 

I 
t  )u" 

the  -.t' .i  > 
the 
w  ■  ■ 

big 
ning    and 
prophetic     utterance     \.v  1 1 1  >  1 1     baa     In  en     pro 
->t hv-vj  the  da>    ui   Victory. 

77ie  Epic  of  the  Poilu 

THE 
CHARMED  AMERICAN" 

A  Story  ol  the  Iron  Divisionot  France 
B     GEi  iRGES    LEWYS 

[•'run:   piece.     Cloth,   $1.50   net 
M  u  ,ii  il    Pel  in  umph  il   entry 

hi..  Mrti  recentl)   at  the  In "I  m   the  famous 
Iron     Division     (the     battering     ram    of    tin- 
\iuii ).     Tin-   book    recounts   the   ex- 
..1    a    Franco- Amerii  in    soldiei 
I  hi    with   ihis   famous    Division    tor   thirt) 
two   months  ami   is   the   *"!<    survivor  of   bis 
original    company    comprising    .250    or    1 

It  is  the  moat   forceful  and  vivid  book 
on  the  Great   War  yet  published. 

A  New  Canadian  Humorist 

THE  RED  COW 

AND  HER  FRIENDS 
Bj    PETER  McARTHUR 

Avthor    of    "In    Past, ires    Gteen/'    etc. 
With   Decorative  Illustrations. 

Chili,    $1.50    net 

Mr.  McArthur  lias  made  himself  famous 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada 
by  trllmg  people  in  a  humorous-serious 
strain  of  the  simple  charms  of  rural  life. 
This  is  the  theme  of  "The  Red  Cow,"  which 
will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  farm  and  court  rv 
life. 

March  Books 


Leacock  Solves  the  Kaiser  Problem! 

THE  HOHENZOLLERNS 
IN  AMERICA 

And  Other  Impossibilities 

By   STEPHEN   LEACOCK 

Author     of     "Nonsense     Novels/'     "Literary 

Lapses,"    "Frenzied    Fiction,"    etc. 

Cloth.  $1.25  net 
The  proper  punishment  for  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  and  the  Hapsburgs,  says  Mr.  Leacock. 
is  that  they  should  be  made  to  work.  In  his 
new  book  he  depicts  the  whole  lot  of  them — 
including  Uncle  William,  Cousin  Ferdinand, 
Willie.  Li?zie  and  all  the  rest — coming  to 
America  as  bumble  immigrants  unknown  to 
the  world.  Then  they  work  out  their  des- 
tiny. 

A  Frenchman's  View  of 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

Bj    DANIEL  HALEVY 

Cloth,  $1.50  net 
Within  the  limits  of  a  volume  inevitably 
destined  for  an  immediate  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  people  of  France,  Mr. 
Halevy  has  produced  what  is  little  less,  in 
its    way,    than    a   masterpiece. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN   LANE  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


animation   oJ   th<     tmerteu    Ambu- 

'.  ...     1  . 

\  •-.  1,1.  ton     1 

v\.,  do     1 1.     P     Dutton    &.  I    .  ...  1. 

11 vol i     1.  iu!c! 

tl  individual  ani 

What  is  th  Dyini     Fog  ? 

I  A  l<      Kl'UUa.  I  ll'illi      &       I    . 

1      \    prophet  it    ny    ..1     nation  by 

a    German    »i...    --aw    aj    11       beginning    of    1  Ik- 

ntial   to 

■sn   salvation    us    to    tin     world. 

1  111     W Ambulanci  .   by 

Robert  Whitney  [mbria.  (Rob  1  M  Me  Bride  & 
Co  .  1    1  ha   recent 

American     V  ice-Co naul    at    r    rogrrad,    wh  n 
served    n->    ambulanciar    in    1  ranee    and    In    tb 

Halt.  1 

\\1IKKAN       Sl'IRlT,       b  Bl     '■        Kilbllin 

'  ■  lantic    Monthly     Praia,    $1 
Real    letters    reflecting   tin-   charm    and   sensitive* 
ol    the  young  aviator  ami  making  one   f>->  1 

what    it    must     In-    like    to    fly. 

Biltmom  Oswald,  by  J  Thome  Smith,  Jr. 
(Frederick    A     Si  1  eenta.)     tmuainx 

diary   of   a   hapleaa    recruit    nl     Pelham    Hay    Naval 

Training   Station,  similar   to   ii.<-   "Dere   Mable" 

letters    of    the    rOol 

Tup-  Doctor  i\  w ui,  by  Wood-  Hutchinson. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  S2..rin  »  A  vivid  bul  non- 
technical account  of  the  progress  of  medicine 
during     the      war     and     the     care     given      lo     our 

wounded     Vigorous   and   cheering;, 
Secretary  Baker  at  tfh    Front,  bv  Ralph  A. 

Hayes.  (Century  Co.,  81.)  Account  of  our  War 
Secretary's  trip  to  England,  France  and  Italy, 
written  by  his  private  secretary  and  illustrated 
with    photographs. 

The  Blot  on  the  Raiser's  Escutcheon,  by 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
$1.)  An  Indictment  of  German  intrigue  and 
brutality,  written  by  a  pastor  who  has  seen 
for    himself   the   work   of   the    Huns    in    France. 

Soi  mi  k  Silhouettes  on  Our  Front,  by  Wil- 
liam L.  Stidger.  (Seribners  Sons,  11.25.)  Per- 
sonal descriptions  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker's 
experiences  and  impression,  at  the  front.  Writ- 
ten with  graphic  vigor  and  simplicity. 

Tiik  Romance  ok  tiif.  Red  Triangle,  by  Sir 
Arthur  K.  Yapp.  (Oeorire  H.  Doran  Co.,  $1.) 
Story  of  the  organization  of  the  red  triangle 
and  an  account  of  ita  coming  and  achievement 
in  No  Man's  Land  and  in  the  East. 

Fragments  from  France,  by  Captain  Bruce 
Hairnsfather.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,.  60  cents.) 
Part  VI  of  the  dramatic  and  humorous  cartoon;; 
portraying  the  experiences  of  the  boys  at  the 
front,  and  introducing  for  the  first  time,  the 
Yankee   and  the   Italian. 


Pushing   Watba    b     1  ric   P    Dawson.    (John 

'  II     Life    aboard    B    "Mory"    and    some 

ot    the    experiences    ..1    the    British    Motor    Boa! 

I.       popularly      known      as       tin-      "Mosquito 

i  leet." 

A  I'.irnn  on  a  GBBHAN  Kaiih.k,  by  !•'.  G. 
1  .-».  (Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 
The    nut hor'i  ii '  1 1     thi     steam  iblp 

"Hitachi      Maru,"     on      which      he     is     sailing,     is 

eapiuml   by   the   Qerman    raider,   "Wolf" 

A  I'oii  01    mi    Am,  bj    1  ■■  1    Wrighl     (Bough- 

t.  n   Mifflin  Co.,   si  50  1     1  he  li  iters  bom,-  of  an 

1  ...  ,   .in    Andover  graduab 

v.  bo    made    1  In     BUpr  Iflci 

B u  Heroes,  by  Elisabeth  Walker  Plark. 

I  Charles     Seribners     Sons,     $1.35.)     A     tribute     to 

the  y  ■ .    hero    m  ol   the   French   wounded  by  an 

American    "nurse's"    aid    in    a    front    line    hospital 

.loi  no.'  tin-  wint.i   and  spring  of   1918, 

Education  of  the  Child 

QiOLg1  Clubs    Theib  Oboanization  and  Man- 

AOEHENT,    bv     Ib'lcn    J,     Kerri:;.     (E      P.     Dutton    & 
Co.,    >■-    i     Solid,    practical    advice   on    bow    to    !■ 
girls'    clubs    and    gel    lb.     best    results    from    them 
Ferris    writes    from    her    own    successful    ex- 
pel ii  nee, 

li  aching  the  Child  Patriotism,  by  Kate 
Upson   Clark.    (L.    C.    Page   Co.,    |1  >    Easy   to 

read,  informative,  well  presented.  It  carries  the 
incidental  IsBSOtl  Hint  it's  up  to  parents  to  teach 
by  example   ns   well    as   by   direction. 

Till'  KINGDOM  01  mi:  CHILD,  by  Alice  Minnie 
Herts    Heniger.     (Dutton    &    Co..    $1.60.)     An    in- 

ting  and  authoritative  description  of  chil- 
dren's theaters  its  an  educational  force,  with 
illustrations    of    their    successful    use. 

The  Pi. ivy-Work  Book,  by  Ann  Macbeth. 
(Robert  McBride  &  Co.,  $1.)  A  helpful  manual 
for  mothers  and  teachers,  giving  illustrations 
and  directions  for  making  simple  things  for  use 
and   play. 

Children's  Catalog  Supplement,  1918.  by 
Corinne  Bacon.  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  60  cents.) 
A  list  of  450  books  published  chiefly  between 
June  1.  1916,  and  January  1,  1918.  A  depend- 
able guide  to  the  best  reading  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  Second  Line  of  Defense,  by  Margaret 
Slattery.  (Revell's,  $1.)  A  stirring  plea  for  the 
conservation  of  our  boys  and  girls  of  today,  who 
must  not  be  sacrificed  even  to  our  front  line 
defense. 

Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.  (Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York,  $1.) 
A  survey  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee covering  questions  of  dependency,  delinquency, 
child-caring  institutions,  child  labor,  etc.  Condi- 
tions in  North  Carolina  may  well  form  a  basis 
for  coordination  and  improvement  in  the  various 
state   laws   relating   to   children. 


THE  WORKMAN  SPEAKS  FOR  HIMSELF 


(Continued  from  pa<)c  S2!>) 


to  that  factory.  Those  two  facts  are 
not  the  only  now  facts  or  circum- 
stances created  by  the  shop  committee 
movement,  but  is  probable  that  they  are 
the  father  and  mother,  so  to  speak,  of  most 
of  the  developments  of  this  movement.  Let 
us  look  at  them  further. 

Number  one  is  newer  in  practise  than  it 
is  in  theory.  Ways  and  means  of  translat- 
ing the  theory  into  practise,  said  to  number 
more  than  a  hundred,  are  still  in  process  of 
(volution.  The  active  minds  of  leaders  in 
industry,  labor,  and  in  government  offices 
are  studying  and  writing  and  rewriting  this 
subject  of  industrial  government.  Whereas 
a  year  ago  there  were  but  a  handful  of 
men  familiar  with  the  shop  committee  idea 
and  perhaps  less  than  a  dozen  plans  in 
operation,  today  there  are  scores,  if  not 
hundreds. 

Number  two  is  the  perilous  fact,  the  fact 
upon  which,  if  at  all.  the  movement  will 
split.  ''Many  of  the  problems  arising  in  a 
single  factory  should  be  settled  by  those 
whose  daily  work  takes  them  to  that  fac- 
tory" and  by  no  one  else.  What  does  this 
mean?  Self-determination,  local  self-govern 
ment.  All  right  and  all  to  the  good,  "but," 
declares  organized  labor,  which  is  vitally 
interested  at  this  point,  "doesn't  this  begin 
to  look  like  the  dosed  shop;  doesn't  this 
begin  to  develop  plant  managers  who  will 
shut  the  door  more  quickly  than  before  to 
the  labor   union  official   who   wants   to  help 


straighten   out  a  difference,  or   submit   de- 
mands?" 

To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  But  the  closed 
shop  is  a  fact  which  will  stand  or  fall  as 
labor  and  capita]  are  wise  or  unwise  and 
work  out  their  problems  together  instead 
of  in  dog-oat-dog  manner.  And  it  is  also 
true  that  the  shop  committee  theory  will 
take  away  from  some  union  officials  some 
little  business.  But  the  great  question  is. 
does  not  the  shop  committee  theory  as  it 
is  being  worked  out  in  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  the  nation  today,  give  to  labor 
something  which  labor  ought  to  have,  whol- 
ly aside  from  the  contentions  pro  and  con 
trades  union  organization?  Doesn't  it  help 
to  teach  the  value  of  orderly,  reasonable 
action,  and  doesn't  it  help  to  relieve  the 
many  petty  tyrannies  which  grow  up  in 
the  best  managed  plants  between  petty 
bosses  and  employees?  Doesn't  it  mark  a 
distinct  step  in  advance  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned welfare  work,  paternalistic  and  oh 
noxious  to  the  employee?  Doesn't  it,  in 
short,  afford  means  for  taking  up  the  slack. 
gathering  up  the  loose  ends  which  get  in 
the  way  of  both  sides?  Not  a  panacea,  but 
a  clearing  away  of  unconsidered   trifles 

trifles     which,     uncleared     away,     might     be 

fearfully  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 
This  movement  began  in  ami  as  a  result 

of   the   war.    It    seems   to   he   adapted    to   re 
construction     and      the     period     which      we 

vaguely  call  "after  the  war."  I  think  thst 

this  means  that    it   has  come  to  - 
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WAS  EVE  A  FEMINIST  ? 

(Continued  from  page  338) 

Iy    to   keep   them    honorably   employed.    No 

man  is  a  good  father  who  is  not  also  a  good 
citizen.  He  may  provide  everything  for  his 
family  and  still  vote  against  his  wife  and 
children. 

No  woman  can  be  a  good  mother 
who  is  not  also  a  good  citizen.  She  may 
accomplish  every  sacrifice  and  still  be  un- 
able to  protect  her  children  against  condi- 
tions outside  the  home. 

They  are  bound  to  blunder,  but  they  are 
determined  to  risk  their  own  blunders,  and 
this  nation  may  as  well  let  them  out,  other- 
wise there  will  be  no  Gardens  of  Eden  left 
anywhere. 

We  may  use  the  forces  of  nature.  We 
have  done  that  until  the  earth,  sky  and  sea 
are  geared  together  in  a  myriad  forms  of 
power  to  accomplish  our  purposes.  But  you 
cannot  obstruct  any  force  in  nature  with- 
out suffering  disastrous  consequences. 
Therefore  the  stupid  effort  to  close  up  the 
women  will  prove  ineffective  and  even  more 
disastrous  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  because  they  are  no  longer  a 
merely  sentimental  influence  but  a  force 
strengthened  by  a  rapidly  developing  in- 
telligence and  a  growing  desperation  to  try 
Eve's  fate  with  Adam  in  the  open,  where 
the  worst  curse  imposed  was  the  blessing 
of  being  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
-sweat  of  their  brows. 

The  feminine  brow  in  this  country  is 
much  too  dry.  It  is  feverish.  And  the  time 
ha-  passed  to  send  for  the  doctor.  They 
have  discovered  that  the  doctor  is  another 
hoax,  a  nostrum,  not  a  cure. 


Doran  Books  of  The  Day 


WHY  YOUR  ALLOTMENT 
DOESN'T  COME 

( Continued  from  page  331  ) 

War  Kisk  problems  abroad.  Colonel  Lind- 
uley  was  given  free  hand  and  responsibility. 
To  a  group  of  the  ablest  experts  procur- 
able, now  working  with  him.  or  giving  their 
;iid  and  cooperation,  lie  >aid.  the  other 
day  : 

I    have  a   free   hand.  I've  asked   for  the 
t.'    I    know   the   worst." 
H(   added  that  it  were  ;I  deplorable  thing 
if    the    twenty    odd    billions    of    insurance 
policies  written   t,y    the   Bureau   should   in 
way    suiter.    Hi'    promised    that    they  j 
dd  not  suffer  from  inefficiency,  or  any- 
thing else,   and   then    he   went  on  : 

J  am  sndeavoring  to  bring  in.  a*  <:<wutivi-:j., 
in   America.   I  hid   now  say,  as 

a    res-.ult.,    that    Ux  'oi<r,i    of    I tje 

raj»id)y    \w  n  :>   Ing    ita 

efficiency,  and   that  in   a  reasonably  ihort  time 

ill  not  \f  uny  department  of  thii  bureau 

whi'-t,  -,'1    at    all. 

month'*     all'/ 
'l   Insurance   will   go  out  after   the 
of  the  month,  during  the  succeeding  month 
.    perfect    oui    machinery    I 

all,  in  Mm   daj     Imme- 
■ 

m  i '    mailed  out  of  the  bu» 
■  090,000  -  idU  'i  all  tl 

j-  due  fo  nth  of  Decembei   and    \om* 

not 
red    ad- 
i,.  ,  fected  ,  o  that 
of,-  r    add<  ,jI    be    reduced    to 

of    the    I. ')/<:.'/     into    it 

feet  of    floor 
-  ,  for  the 

.',    it,-. 
and    normal    rendition      p 

FV/1      I,'       | 
■■<     frorr, 

..'I      I," 
Dpi  •!      -I',/  Ins     'n<- 
™,     of 
ol    >ui    -AmUi. 


TEN  YEARS  NEAR  THE  GERMAN 
FRONTIER 


Maurice  Francis  Eg  an 

Former   U.   S.    Minister    to    tho 
Court    of    Denmark 


A  decade  of  fascinating  experiences  in  "the  listening  gallery  of  Europe,"  the 
Copenhagen  Court.  A  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  international  re- 
lations. Illustrated.  12mo.  Net,  $3.00 
"AND  THEY  THOUGHT  WE  WOULDN'T  Floyd  Gibbons 

FIGHT55  Official    Correspondent    of    the    Chicago     Tribune 

_ ^^^*^^^^  Accredited  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forest 

"It  makes  the  flaming  front  so  real  that  while  you  read  it  you  forget  that  it  is 
no  longer  alight." — Boston  Post.  Third  Printinq.      Illus.     8vo.     Net,  $2.00 

JOYCE  KILMER:   POEMS,  ESSAYS  Edited  and  with  a  memoir  by 

._,_    ,   rTTCDC  Robert  Cortes  Holliday,Liter- 

AIVP   Lt.  I    I  tK5  -  ary  Executor  of  Joyce  Kilmer 

"Beautiful  in  appearance,  illustrated  with  portraits,  altogether  a  credit  to  editor 
and  publisher."— New  York  Times.  Third  Printing.  Two  vols.  8vo.    Net,  $5.00 

THE  BOOK  OF  LINCOLN  Compiled  by  Mary  Wright -Davis 

"Whatever  other  books  one  may  or  may  not  have  about  the  'First  American,'  he 
should  surely  have  this." — New  York  Tribune.  Illus.    8vo.     Net,  $2.50 

CHRISTOPHER:  A  Study  in  Human  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

PerSOnaiftV  Author  of   "Raymond" 

Stands  for  heroic  young  manhood  all  over  the  world.  Illustrated.  l?mo.  Net,  $2.00 
AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR  Samuel  Gompers 

President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Sets  forth  clearly  and  with  authority  the  facts  in  the  case.         12mo.     Net,  $1.75 

THE  FORCE  SUPREME  Walter  Wellman 

The  Idea  which  is  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Net,  $1.25 

THE  GERMAN  CONSPIRACY  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Capt.  Gustavus  Ohlinger,  U.  S.  A, 

The  true  story  of  the  German  attempt  to  corrupt  our  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 12mo.  Net,  $1.25 
EXPLAINING  THE  BRITISHERS                 Frederic  William  Wile 


Will  become  the  handbook  of  mutual  understanding. 

SHAKING  HANDS  WITH  ENGLAND 


12mo.   Net,  $1.00 
Charles  Hanson  Towne 

Editor  of  MrC'lure's  tells  of  his  recent  visit  to  England.  12mo.   Net,  $1.00 

EATING  IN  TWO  OR  THREE  LANGUAGES  Irvin  5.  Cobb 

Just  as  funny  as  "Speaking  of  Operations" 

You  will  hold  your  sides  as  you  read  of  Cobb's  tragi-comic  experiences  abroad. 

Illus.  12mo.    Net,  $0.60 
BY  AN  UNKNOWN  DISCIPLE  Anonymous 

issssssisssssiBBBHBBiBBSSsaissBBBfssssssssssssssBssssBBSssfSBBBBBBBBSBBaBsBssBBSBBSsssBBfssssissBssssiBBssssss 

A  Fifth  Gospel  which  might  have  been  resurrected  from  some  ancient  ruin. 

12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

DORAN    FICTION 
THE  SKY  PILOT  IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND  Ralph  Connor 

"^ "™  Author  of  'The  Sky  Pilot,"  "Corporal  Cameron,"  "The  Major,"  etc. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  development  and  refinement  of  the  individual  soul.     Major 
Charles  W.  Gordon  has  poured  forth  his  deep,  personal,  emotional  experiences  of 

12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  ROLL-CALL 


the  war. 

DANCER!  and  Other  Stories 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

"Some  of  these  are  supremely  great." 
«— New  York  Tribune.    12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  SECRET  CITY 

"The  Dark  Forest"      Hugh    Walpole 

Most  penetrating  picture  of  the  sou) 
which  bore  the  world's  menace  today 
—Bolshevism.  12mo.  Net,  $1.60 

VENUS  IN  THE  EAST 

Wallace  Irwin 

A  laughable  satire  on  metropolitan 
folly,  12mo.    Net,   $1.50 

THE  WHITE  HORSE  AND 

THE  RED-HAIRED  GIRL 

Kenyon  Gam  bier 
Wherein  simulated  love  stril  ei  deeper 
rool  under  the  itreu  of  common  dan- 
ger and  sacrifice.  12mo.  Net,  $1.50 
THE  UNKNOWN  WRESTLER 

H.  A.  Cody 

A    typical   Cody  story  of  adventure, 

and  mystery.       l2mo.  Net,  $1.50 


Arnold  Bennett 

"Worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  work 
Mr.  Bennett  has  done." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

SHOPS  AND  HOUSES 

Frank  S  winner  ton 

Distinctly  popular  appeal  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Nocturne."  Net,  $1.50 

PATRICIA  BRENT, 

SPINST  Anonymous 

Oddly  contrived,  piquant  extravaganza 
in  London  fiction.        12mo.    Net,  $1.50 

ACCORDING  TO  ORDERS 

F.  Britten  Austin 

True  records  of  a  foredoomed  national 
psychology.  12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  MAN  FROM  THE 
CLOUDS       J.  Storer  Clouston 

Author  of  "A  Lunatic  at  Large" 

"One  of  the  most,  dextrous  spy  tales  I 
have   ever    read."      London   Slur. 

L2mo.    Net,  $1.50 
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The    lire   and    scenes    of 

our   National  Capital,  lu 
eluding  every   Historical.   Eiecutlve.    Admiutitra 
live.   Dcuartuieutal     Artistic  aud  Social  feature. 
are  fully  told  about  lu  the  treat,  bin; .  fiuely  buuod 
770  page  handsomely  illustrated  book  entitled 

Our 
National  Government 

By  Mrs.  General  John  A.  Logan 

With    8o    full    page    illustrations,    including 
photograph.^     oi     all     the     Presidents     and 
reigning     women     of     the     White     House. 
iy    citizen,    every    soldier,    every    sailor, 
-y    man    intending   to    become   a   citizen, 
•  y    -toman    who    desires    to    rote,    the  ild 
Itj     tins     book.      It     will     show     ;ou     why, 
after     the     Great     War,     the     Washington 
Government    will    be   at    the    "Center   of   the 
W     i  .1"     It    includes    sketches    of   the    Pres- 
idents  and   the   White   House    families   froir 
Washington      to     Wilson,      including     many 
incidents      in      Roosevelt's      reign      in      the 
White  House.    A  book  you  will   read   from 
cover   to   cover. 

Shipped  to  you  FREE.  Not  a  cent  to 
pay  until  ycu  see  it — and  examine  it.  And 
to  obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  fully 
satisfied  with   it. 

Cut  out  and  send  us  this  coupon 
now — today — while  you  think  of  it- 
Tomorrow  will  be  yesterday  before 
you  realize  it. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  REQUEST 
Send  No        f.  p.  dickerson  co. 

Money  Dept.  26.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  (Postpaid)  for  examination  your 
770-page  book  "Our  National  Government."  If  sat- 
isfactory I  agree  to  send  you  J 3  for  it  within  7 
days  :    othervrlae  to  return  II   to  you  charges  paid. 

\  'lint* 

Street   or    Ii.    F.    D 

Town    and    State 


STUDENTS  OF  FRENCH  K^is^-V 

cinating  32  page  booklets,  well  illustrated,  subjects  of  gen 
eral  interest  tostudentsof  thelanguage.  Letters  from  France, 
travel  sketches,  stories,  jokes,  vocabulary.  Very  simple 
idiomatic  French,  40c  for  Nos.  1  and  2    Specimen  copy,  20c. 

STUDENTS  OF  SPANISH  *-«•  8™° 

series  on   life  in  Spanish-speaking  world.       Nos.  1-3  now 
ready.     No.  4  in  preparation.     Nos.  1-4  70c  postpaid       Fot 
$1.10  French  booklets  (1  and  2).  Spanish  (1-4). 
A.  MERRILL.  Publisher,  Webster  and  Clark,  Chicago 


A  COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

By  A.  S.  Beatman.  A.  M. 

Head  of  History  Department, 
Julia  Richman  High  School,  N.  Y.  City 


TEACHERS   SEND  FOR  THIS 
BROCHURE.      IT  IS  FREE 
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WHY    1    L I K  ti    ARMY 
N  U  B  S  1  N  G 

{Continued  from  page  832) 

i  In-    uanl    while    tin-    nun      n     up    in    bed   to 

•tag  tin-  wadding  march.  He  can  ■▼«>  dunce. 
Almost  hi\  time  be  catches  you  from  a  re- 
ii aiioi.v  bottom  i  •  ■  i  lo  a  round  «i  Vir- 
ginia-reeling. He  hart  you  onto  tin-  pofd. 
for  >  photograpl  untied  by  <v<iy  pa- 

1 1. tit  who  lias  heard  khe  word  and  can  pot* 
»iblj  manage  u>  »,'»•(  him  elf  Into  the  cam* 
era'e  >•>■••.  (They  bold  carnationa  and 
agaume  attitude*.  The  lens  can't  possibly 
catch  them  all.  >  lit-  leads  bauds  on  the 
gun  porch,  rendering  effectively 

"We  don't   want  the  bacon, 

We  don't   want   the  bacon, 

All  we  waut  is  a  piece  </t  the  Rhine." 

Surely  bla  lega  aren't  «o  Important,  and 
that  day  will  coma  when  Fifth  Avenue 
buaaea  and  millionaires'  motora  shall  stand 
at  attention  while  Pritchley  puts  his  arm 
around  my  waist  and  leads  me  in  state  and 
safety  across  the  perilous  way. 

Hot-ember  30,  1!)1R. 
Kelley  on  his  back  with  lege  full  of 
Dakin  tubes,  is  rarprized  at  my  astonish- 
ment when,  at  the  bath  this  morning  I  find 
his  arm  a  mass  of  scars.  "Hut  how  many 
wounds  did  you  have,  Kelley?"  Some  twen- 
ty-two. He  used  to  be  a  minor,  he  tells  me, 
and  when  it's  "Where  do  you  come  from, 
Kelley?"  the  answer  is  unhesitating.  "Ire- 
land." I  tried  to  be  gentle  with  the  scars 
and  then  he  smiled.  "Tiny  look  like  butter- 
flies," he  said.  They  do.  of  course,  but — 
well,  Masetield  could  have  done  no  better. 

December  2.  1918. 

Heavens!  Miss  Weeks  has  come  into  her 
own.  A  great  warning  against  unpopularity 
with  patients  has  just  been  issued.  The  dan- 
gerous creatures  in  Ward  8  neatly  injected 
an  alluring  chocolate  candy  with  two  CC 
pills  and  presented  it  with  touching  formal- 
ity to  their  head  nurse.  She,  tho-  slightly 
startled  by  such  an  unwonted  attention 
(she  must  guess  that  she  is  popularly  voted 
the  hospital  crab),  gratefully  devoured.it. 
The  end  is  not  yet. 

December  5,  1918. 

I  doubt  the  old  saying — You  are  as  old 
as  yon  feci.  Certainly  war  veterans  must 
have  a  comfortable  feeling  of  maturity  and 
ft  11  years.  Yet  behold,  our  veteran  Johnson 
this  morning  again  refused  some  clothes  by 
an  uncomprehending  Receiving  Ward,  don- 
ning his  campaign  hat  and  tipping  it  cock- 
ily  over  one  eye,  pinning  a  red,  red  rose 
on  an  imagined  lapel,  irrespective  of  clay- 
colored  pajamas,  anemic  bathrobe  and  wo- 
begone  hospital  slippers  underneath.  Be- 
hold him  laying  hold  of  a  large  cane  and 
jauntily  promenading  the  ward.  Surely  he 
is  as  oid  as  he  looks — which  is  some  twelve 

years. 

And  Allington  wheeling  himself  off  with 
a  pile  of  Victrola  records  on  his  knees— 
he'd  get  us  some  good  ones.  This  afternoon 
he  returns  with  another  pile,  having  suc- 
cessfully succeeded  in  trading  away  any- 
thing since  "School  Days"  that  our  unlucky 
ward  chanced  to  possess,  and  bringing  in 
their  place  a  lot  that  makes  "Home.  Sweet 
Home"  appear  a  newborn  babe.  And  so 
pleased  with  himself.  I  can't  remember  ex- 
actly when  the  trading  age  comes  on — isn't 
it  around  fourteen? 

So  all  the  rest  of  the  day  we  have  been 
exploring  the  musical  taste  of  the  ancients 
while  the  Sore-arms  clog  and  the  Sore-legs 
bounce  up  and  down  on  the  beds — down  at 
the  other  end  of  the  ward  near  the  sun- 
porch — away  from  Hempel,  who  is  always 
asleep,  and  Coleman,  whose  leg  is  bad  to- 
day, and  the  new  man  with  the  tubercular 
spine. 


The  League  of  Nations 

\\  lull.,  i    ron   i.im'i   a  league  or  no1 

you    waul    to   know    what    has   been   laid, 

recently,  for  or  against  it. 

No  one  book,  no  one  magazine, 
Can  k'ive  as  comprehensive  a  view 
of  the  problems  and  difficulties 
incident  to  the  formation  of  such 
a  league  as  the  Handbook,  A 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

Into  its  .'!.r>o  pages,  Miss  Phelps  baa 
collected  70  of  the  most  Important 
speeches  and  writing!  which  appeared 
iu  books,  magazines  end  newspapers 
ami  has  grouped  them  under  the  plan 

they  advocate  or  <• lemn.     The  third 

edition  (just  off  the  press)  Includes  the 
twenty-six  articles  of  the  proposed  Con 
stitution     and     President     Wilson's    ex- 
planation of  them. 

The  Handbook,  A  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS,  is  priced  at  $1.50 
so  that  every  good  American  can 
own  a  copy. 

Other   Titles  in  Handbook  Series: 

Americanization, $1.50   Monroe  Doctrine,  $1.25 
Russia      •     •     •   1.50   Prohibition  •     •    1.25 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 


956  University  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Z5/?e 

Society  of  Nations 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE.  LL.D. 

Contents: 

The  Origin  of  International 
Society. 

The  Growth  of  International 
Society. 

International  Society  in  July, 
1914. 

The  Partial  Overthrow  of 
International  Law. 

Conditions  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Rebuilding  of  International 
Society. 

$1.50  net — All  Bookstores 

Oxford  University  Press 

American         Branch 

35  West  32d  Street,    New  York 


Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary   Editor  of  Tho 
Independent 

Associate  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before 
the  llistorv  Section  of  the  New  XoiW 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester. 
November  2j.  iQ<5.  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers—  \Vi  ite  to  The  Indc 
pendent,    no    West    40th    St.    New     NoiV 
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Why  Some  Foods  Explode 
in  the  Stomach 

And  How  48  Hours  Makes  New  Stomachs  from  Old 


A  MAN'S  success  in  life  depends 
more  on  the  co-operation  of  his 
stomach  than  on  any  other  fac- 
tor. Just  as  an  "army  moves 
on  its  stomach"  so  does  the  individual. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  90rc  of  all  sick- 
ness is  traceable  to  the  digestive  tract. 
Yet  in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
cases  even  chronic  stomach  trouble  can 
be  remedied  in  from  48  to  72  hours. 

Physical  efficiency  is  the  back-bone 
of  mental  efficiency.  Unless  our  stom- 
achs are  effectively  performing  their 
functions  in  the  way  Nature  intended, 
we  can't  be  physically  fit.  And  unless 
we're  physically  fit,  we  can't  be  thor- 
oughly successful. 

As  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden,  the 
noted  writer,  says,  "the  brain  gets  an 
immense  amount  of  credit  which  really 
should  go  to  the  stomach."  And  it's 
true — keep  the  digestive  system  in 
shape  and  brain  vitality  is  assured. 

Of  course,  there  are  successful  men 
who  have  weak  digestions,  but  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion. Ten  times  the  success  wou'd  un- 
doubtedly be  theirs  if  they  had  the 
backing  of  a  strong  physique  and  a 
perfect  stomach.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand men  who  owe  their  success  in  life 
to  a  good  digestion  to  every  one  who 
seeded  in  spite  of  a  poor  digestion 
and  the  many  ills  it  leads  to. 

The  cause  of  practically  all  stomach  dis- 
orders— and  remember,  stomach  disorders 
lead  to  90^?  of  all  sickness — is  wrong  eat- 
ing. 

I  ood  it  the  fnel  of  the  human  system,  yet 
'    of  the  combination*  of  food   we   pul 
into  our  sy-'  •■  ■<    dangerous  at  dyna- 

mite, ofgy  rood  arid  .i  little  coal  would  be 
in  a  furnace  an'l  in -t  about  as  effective. 
f     ii  any  wonder  that  the  J i *"* -  of 

i-  hut  3D  -and  thai  di  - 

of    the     tomach,   liver,    and    kidneys 

103*35     during    the    Pfl   I    f«W 

i  trouble  ij  that  no  one  has,  until  re- 
rently,  g1v**n  any  study  to  the  question  of 
\<«A  and  its  relation  to  the  human  body. 
Very  often  on«-  !?'>'''l   harmless   food  when 

rj   in   combination   with  other  bannli 

foods   ':•  iti      a    cbemiral    reaction    In    the 

and    literally   explode      giving  off 

which  enteT  tiii-  blood  and 

sfon  on    our   *- f 1 1 i  'ing 

vitality  and  depleting  our  efficiency  in 

intime. 

Afid    ret,    fust    a*   wrong    food    selections 

and   combinations   will   de  troy   our    health 

and   <ffi' i<n<  y.     o    /.ill   the   right    foods  CTeati 
maintain     bodily     vigor     and     mental 

A  rid  by  right  v  ■  do  not  mean 

good,     i  foods 

bin*  d        f  r,    f.p'  t.    to    'olio        '  01 

Hating  il    i  wry  to 

,r    table 

long  ago   f   had  a  tali'    i         Bugene 

n,    'be    noted    foo'l      i  k Tit  1st,    and    he 
told    a,  f    m,  a,  i-    i,f    i  "       in     the 

treatment   of   r]JM>a«*    through    food.      Ind 


By  R.  S.  THOMPSON 


dentally  Eugene  Christian  has  personally 
treated  over  23,000  people  for  almost  every 
non-organic  ailment  known,  with  almost 
unvaried  success.  An  enviable  record  when 
one  considers  that  people  nearly  always  go 
to  him  after  every  other  known  method  has 
failed.  And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  Eugene  Christian's  methods  often 
remedy  chronic  cases  of  stomach  trouble  in 
48  hours. 

One  rase  which  interested  me  greatly  was 
that  of  a  young  business  man  whose  effi- 
ciency had  been  practically  wrecked 
through  stomach  acidity,  fermentation  and 
constipation,  resulting  in  physical  sluggish- 
ness which  was  naturally  reflected  in  his 
ability  to  use  his  mind.  He  was  twenty 
pounds  under  weight  whim  he  first  went  to 
see  Christian  and  was  so  nervous  he 
couldn't  sleep.  Stomach  and  intestinal 
gases  were  so  severe  that  they  caused 
irregular  heart  action  and  often  fits  of 
great  mental  depression.  As  Christian  de- 
scribes it.  he  was  not  ."0  per  cent  efficient 
either  mentally  or  physically.  Yet  in  a  few 
days,  by  following  Christian's  suggestions 
as  to  food,  his  constipation  had  completely 
gone,  although  he  had  formerly  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  large  daily  doses  of  a  strong 
cathartic.  In  five  weeks  every  abnormal 
symptom  had  disappeared — his  weight  hav- 
ing increased  six  pounds.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  acquired  a  store  of  physical  and 
mental  energy  so  great  in  comparison  with 
his  former  self  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  same  man. 

Another  instance  of  what  proper  food 
combinations  can  do  was  that  of  a  man 
one  hundred  pounds  overweight  whose  only 
other  discomfort  was  rheumatism.  This 
man's  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  eating. 
Though  convinced  of  the  necessity,  he  hesi- 
tated for  months  to  go  under  treatment,  be- 
lieving he  would  be  denrived  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  table.  lie  finally,  however,  de- 
cided to  try  it  out.  Not  only  did  he  b?gin 
losing  weight  at  once,  quickly  regaining  his 

normal  figure,  all  sign-  of  rheumatism  dis- 
appearing, but  he  found   the  new  diet   far 

more   delicious    to    the    taste    and    afforded    (i 

much  keener  quality  of  enjoyment  than  his 
old  method  of  eating,  and  lie  wrote  Chris- 
tian   a    letter    to    that   effect. 

Bui     perhaps    the     mo   I     interesting    case 

that  Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a 
multi-millionaire-    a  nan  To  year-  old,  who 

had  be<n  traveling  with  his  doctor  for  sev- 
eral years  in  a  search  fur  health.  lie  was 
extremely  emaciated,  had  chronic  consti- 
pation, lumbago,  and  rheumatism,  For 
over  twenty  years  he  had  suffered  from 
stomach  and  Intestinal  trouble  which  in 
lity  was    upei  ai-iduous  secretions  in  the 

Stomach,      The    hist    menus   given    him    were 

■ned   in   remove   the  causes  of  acidity, 

which     was     accompli    bed     in     about     thirty 
And    after    thi       was    done    he    seemed 

to  undergo  a   complete   rejuvenation,      His 

eyesight,   hearing     t.i    t(      and    till   of  his   men 

tal  faculties  became  keener  and  more  alert. 

lie  had  had  no  organic  trouble  but  he  was 
Starving     to    death     from     malnutrition     and 

rlecompo  ition     all  caused  by  the  wrong  re 
lection    and    combination    of    foods.      After 
months'    treatment    tin     man    wo     as 

•e||   and   itrong  an  he   had   ever   been    in   his 

life 

Thee  Instances  of  the  efficacy  of   r'ghl 

eating     I     have     vurnnlv     chosen     at      random 

from    perhaps    a    dozen    Kugene    Christian 

told  lie  of.  every  one  nf  which  was  fully 
as  Interesting,  and  they  applied  to  as  many 
different  ailments,  Rurely  this  man  Chris- 
tian    i      doing   ii    great    work. 


I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich 
men  and  women  have  been  so  pleased  with 
what  he  has  done  for  them  that  they  have 
sent  him  checks  for  $500  or  $1,000  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  of  the  bill  when  pay- 
ing him. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  people 
seeking  the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's 
advice  and  whose  cases  he  is  unable  to 
handle  personally  that  he  has  written  a 
course  of  little  lessons  which  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  to  eat  for  health,  strength  and 
efficiency.  This  course  is  published  by  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  con- 
tain actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as  corrective, 
covering  every  condition  of  health  and  sick- 
ness from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all 
occupations,  climates,  and  seasons,  includ- 
ing special  summer  menus  which  enable  you 
to  withstand  the  heat  and  retain  winter's 
vigor. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommenda- 
tion based  upon  actual  results  secured  in 
the  author's  many  years  of  practice.  Tech- 
nical terms  have  been  avoided — every  point 
is  explained  so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no 
possible    misunderstanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with 
the  great  food  specialist,  because  every 
possible  point  is  so  thoroughly  covered  that 
you  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question  which 
isn't  answered.  You  can  start  eating  the 
very  things  that  will  produce  the  increased 
physical  and  mental  energy  you  are  seeking 
the  day  you  receive  the  lessons  and  will 
find  that  you  secure  results  with  the  first 
meal.  And  if  you  suffer  from  acid  stom- 
ach it  is  quite  likely  that  your  trouble  will 
successfully  be  overcome  in  from  48  to  72 
hours. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24 
Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply 
write  The  Corrective  Elating  Society,  Inc.. 

Dept.  43,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enclose  any 
money  with  your  request.  Merely  ask  them 
to  send  the  lessens  on  five  days'  trial,  with 
the  understanding  that  you  will  either  re- 
turn them  within  I  he  time  or  remit  $5.0(1, 
the   small    fee   asked. 

The  reason  that  the  Society  is  willing  to 
send  the  lessons  on  free  examination  with- 
out money  in  advance  is  because  they  want. 

to   remove   every   obstacle   to   putting   this 

knowledge  in  the  hands  id'  the  many  inter- 
<  I'd  people  as  soon  as  possible,  knowing 
lull  well  (hat  a  test  of  some  of  the  menus 
in  the  lessons  themselves  is  more  convinc- 
ing than  anything  that  can  possibly  he  said 
about    them. 

Please  clip  out  and  wall  the  following 
form  Instead  of  writing  a  Infer,  as  this 
i.i  a  copy  of  the  official  blank  adopted  by 
the  Society,  and  will  be  honored  <ii  once 


CORRECTIVE    EATING    SOCIETY,   INC. 

Dept.  43,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Vnii  may  send  me  prepaid  a  COPJ  Of 
Corrective  Mating  in  21  Lessons.  I  will 
either  rem  all  them  to  you  within  live  davh 
after   receipt  or  send    you    $.r» 
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HAY  FEVER 
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CATARRH 
&  COLDS 

IKKAIMNT, 
AND 
PREVENTION 


Hat  K.ci        Canfbt 

Aittillid       Chi  li 

,rrh      bore 
Ihruot.  Etc. 


A   Nto-ttcteJ    Cold  or    Cutcirrh  is 
the  Open  Door  for  Co/i.u/M/)iiun. 
v  I 

lust 

ill.  l. .uglily 

.i    miy 

.ri-       j,     he 
. 

■illy 
Immediate    icttori      I 

I..    "..    k I       li    i  I    -en^e 

S  ,  ■  r    the 

1    land     —        rl     loin     piriti, 
.-  throat,  headache    palna  nil  iaer 

THIS     1-     INCIPIENT    iol.i»     DO     M)T    NEQ- 
!.i  i  T    IT      GET   THIS    BOOK     \r   0N<  K. 

SHORT   SYNOPSIS: 
Catarrh,  Colds,  Hay  Fever,  Etc. 

■use — -The    GSUSS — form    of 

The     k ,1'it-s s     and     bowel      Fw  •  !     and 
w  nat  i  laden     bli 

Waste  matter  reekins  ;n  arlt  The  body*'  retri- 
bution— The  li-  rtlon  -Hon  the 
bod]  can  ■  itanh 
K«  Hon  in  prevent  Ca- 
tarrh i  •  i  ii f  hi  Mentions— 
Treatment  nt  l  Forms  (if  Catarrh  -Local 
measures — Food  and  Elimination— Diet  -Clothing— 
What    ii                     Where    t  old'    ate    r--.i 1 1 \    caught 

Exposure   and    <  olds  —A 
of    Colds— What    to    J      if    you    have    ■    Cold     a 
breathing   tub*     Symptoms   of    May    Asthm 
ol    Hay    Fever     Treatment — The    "rational    method" 
I-iet — Bathing — The  mental  state— What   a   Cough 
i       Che  <  of  •  i  ':,_:      What   a   Cough  does  - 

Curing    a    Cough     Wl  il     a    Sneeze    Indlcati Why 

do  ue  siKh '' — The  need  of  oxygen — Clothlns     \v, li- 
ter clothing     Woolen  underclothing — External  clothing 
-Foot    covering     Food   and   drink   ir-    Winter — Body 
heat      P  and    summer    food-  —The    host    food — 

Fresh  air  in  winter— Ventilation — Breathing  move- 
ments I  i  n  liter  ailment-— All  ailments  pre- 
rentable— Cold  mat — Winter  care  of  the 
Baby — Feeding  it  properly— Need  of  fresh  air — 
Clothing — The    Nursery. 

Catarrh      sometimes      origi- 
nate, ft  on    hsordered  stomach 
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Ind. 

FIND 

ENCLOSED 

SEVENTY 
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and  contlnei1  bowels;  when 
this  is  the  case  the  cause 
must  he  rectified  on  tie  lines 
laid    down    in    this    book. 
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FLORIDA 

Buy  a  Commercial 

Grapefruit  Grove 

AT 

LAKELAND  HIGHLANDS 

A  10  acre  grapefruit  grove  will  provide  an  income  equivalent 
to  6°;  ON  $50,000.  The  cost  of  a  grove  is  only  ONE- 
EIGHTH  OF  *HIS  SUM.    Our  Company  conservatively  esti- 

tlie  net  profits  on  a  basis  ol  onlj  $5  PER  TREE<>r  $240 
PER  ACRE,  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  re- 
turns on  good  groves.  Even  $5  per  tree  will  NET  40*5  on 
the  investment.  The  income  on  a  grapefruit  grove  begins 
after  the  fifth  year. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  answers  all  questions.     Write  for  a 

tod  read  it.  Th^n,  if  you  are  in  i  position  to  finance 
a  grove,  visit  the  property  and  spend  a  week  at  the  Country 
Club  as  our  guest. 

W.  I.  HALLAM  &  CO..  225  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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.-.ay 
1  j ward    Hi  it 
\  mi.  1 1.  on    tit ia  d  now 

p  i.  it  in   i  in    i . 

... I.  .1    don.  .1    .in     in 

,   sharp   blow    tu 

I  I. Mi       U)      III' 

1 1 1 1 . >  nt 

On  the  othei    hand,  tbi tod  conduct 

..i    i  h.    i  mi.-. I   St.. i  i  out    in  start! 

.ml    we  vtmtu  < hat   the 

n. .li   of   that   power    in   eompelli  i<> 

p  on  Ban  •■  .i  a  1. 1 

admit  stl  I   I  epubllc, 

warmer    and    mora    pi  I    than    h 

us  before     i  i      Ini  i.i.  ni  ...  in.  d  to 
like    i  In-    abrogation    bj     Bug  and    oi    her 
shi|.    ,.r    Anglo-Saxon    ci   ilization    In    th 
and  handing  over  the   righl    to  the  kindred 
m   of   the    United   Stai 

W'ln-ti  ii  protest  was  raised  In  Pariia 
in. -nt  iivcr  the  acquiescence  of  England  In 
German  expansion  In  the  Pacific,  Decem- 
ber 17.  1888,  Sir  .1.  Ferguson  replied:  "We 
■  •unlit  1 1 < •  t  in  view  with  jealousy  the  advent 
ut  the  civilized  powera  to  colonies  ad  a  enl 

to  OUr  own.'-  Aj;;iiii  in  ls!'»»  Secretary 
Olnej  tried  to  set  England  to  join  the 
United  States  against  Germany,  but  Lord 
Balisburj  refused.  The  position  of  Presi 
dent  ni'  the  Municipal  Council  at  Apia,  the 
real  ruler  of  the  Islands,  had  been  three 
times  in  succession  held  by  a  German. 
Olney  offered  to  support  any  Englishman 
whom  the  British  Government  might  nom- 
inate for  that  office,  but  Salisbury  an- 
swered that  (neat  Britain  would  support 
the  German  nomination.  "Blood  is  thinner 
than  water."  said  the  American  papers. 

It  is  Important  to  recall  this  bit  of  his- 
tory just  now  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  dis- 
proves the  German  charge  that  Great 
Britain  had  always  thwarted  Germany's 
expansion.  <  >n  the  contrary  the  British 
Government  was  then  so  favorable  to  the 
imperialistic  policy  of  Germany  as  to 
alienate  both  Americans  and  Australasians. 
Second,  it  is  well  to  remind  the  Australa- 
sians, who-  are  now  disappointed  at  not  be- 
ing   able    to    secure    absolute    annexation    of 

all  the  German  colonies  from  the  Paris 
Conference,  that  it  was  the  United  States 
and  not  the  mother  country  that  checked 
German  expansion  in  the  Pacific. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  spring  of 
L889  when  the  shot  that  was  heard  round 
the  world  was  not  tired.  In  Apia  harbor 
three  German  warships,  the  "Eber,"  the 
"Adler"  and  the  "Olga"  were  arrayed 
against  three  American  warships,  the 
"Nipsic,"  the  "Y.-mdalia"  and  the  "Tren- 
ton," and  the  British  warship  "Calliope" 
lay  between.  But  the  anticipated  conflict 
never  took  place,  for  there  interposed  one 
of  those  natural  catastrophes  that  our  legal 
documents  inheriting  their  phraseology 
from  an  age  of  faith  still  call  "an  act  of 
God."  A  South  Sea  hurricane  sprang  up 
and  swept  into  the  bottle-mouth  of  the  bay, 
casting  the  shipping  upon  the  coral  reefs. 
It  was  worse  than  the  fictitious  battle.  In- 
stead of  one  vessel,  all  were  wrecked  save 
mie.  The  "Calliope"  alone  forced  its  way 
in  the  teeth  of  the  storm  out  of  the  har- 
bor to  open  sea  and  safety.  As  the  British 
ship  passed — almost  within  reach  of  the 
wrecked  "Trenton" — the  American  marines 
gathered  on  her  poop  and  cheered  the  Brit- 
ish flag. 

But  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  this 
dramatic  episode  of  our  history  since  it 
has  been  done  by  no-  less  a  master  of  the 
pen  than  Tusitala.  Teller  of  Tales.  Hubert 
Louis  Stevenson's  "Footnote  to  IIistor,\" 
should  be  on  the  required  readings  of  our 
schools  both  as  a  model  of  descriptive  prose 
and  also  because  the  events  of  these  "Fight 
fears  of  Trouble  in  Samoa"  had  greater 
historic  importance  than  the  modest  title 
would   imply.   Perhaps   Stevenson    suspected 


as  we  may  surmiie  from   the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  thrilling  chapter  on  "The 

I  tin  i  nane"  : 

.toi  ii.  .1     to     Apia    on     I  li,-     I'.eli,     I.,     Tin. I 

ill.-  "Calliope"  tin-  sole  survivor  of  thirteen  nil 
ii  thanked  hie  men,  and  in  pari  Icula  t  I  he 
engineers,    in    a   speech    of    unu  ual    feelins    and 

■    ...  hit  t'  one  who  was  pi  •  enl   si  lei  .i 

to  ii..  i.  ai  they  I'H  tin   ship,  "This  lias  been 

a    in.  "    Nor    did    In      forget     to    '  liank 

compliment  the  admiral;  ami  i  cannot  d 
ii    tin-  pi.:,  in.    ..I    transcribing    from    Kin 
I.,  i  ley's     reply     some     generous     and     enKaKint? 
werds.  "My  dear  captain,"  in-  wrote,  "your  kind 
noi.  i      Yon    went    nut    splendidly,    and 

ue  all  felt  from  our  hearts  for  you,  and  our 
cheers  came  with  sinceritj  and  admiration  for 
tin-  able  manner  in  which  von  handled  your 
w.-  ...ni. i  not  inc..  been  g!addei  it  ii  had 
been  one  of  our  ships,  for  in  a   time  like  that 

I    ran   say   Iruly    wi'li    old    Admiral    Josiah    Tutnnll, 

'thai   blood  is  thiekei    than  ■rater.'*' 

Thus,    in    wliatsi-ini.il    the   viy   article   of   war, 
ii. I     within     the    duration    of    a    single    day,     the 

sword-arm  of  each  of  tin'  two  angry  powers 
eras  broken;  their  formidable  ships  reduced  to 
junk  ;  their  disciplined  hundreds  to  a   horde  of 

castaways,  fed  with  difficulty,  and  tin-  i.-ar  of 
whose  misconduct  marred  the  sleep  of  their 
commanders.  lioth  pau  sd  aghast;  both  had 
lime  to  recognize  that  not  the  whole  Samoan 
Archipelago  w-ls  worth  the  loss  in  men  and 
costly  ships  already  suffered.  Tin-  so-called  hur- 
ricane of  March  16th  made  thus  a  markint? 
epoch  in  wor'd-history  J  directly,  and  at  once, 
it  brought  about  the  congress  and  treaty  of  Ber- 
lin ;  indirectly,  and  by  a  process  still  continuing, 
it  founded  the  modern  navy  of  the  States.  Com- 
ing years  and  other  historians  will  declare  the 
influence  of  that. 

The  storm  that  swept  into  Apia  harbor 
on    March     Id.     1889,    cooled    the    blood    of 

Americans  and  Germans  below  the  fighting 

point.  They  caught   a   glimpse  of  what   war 

might  be  and  shrank  back  abashed.  Of  the 
crew   of   the   "Yandalia"    forty-three    were 

lost.  Of  the  eighty  men  on  the  "Fber"  only 
four  were  saved.  But  the  men  on  the  anot 
did  not  realize  that  the  war  was  over.  Ad- 
miral Kimberley  collected  bis  shipwrecked 
■  ion  and  inarched  them  along  the  beach 
while  the  band  played  "Hail  Columbia"  in 
defiance  of  the  shipwrecked  Germans.  The 
Samoans  plunged  into  the  surf  to  rescue 
their  enemies  and  proudly  refused  the  ex- 
travagant reward  of  $3  apiece  that  the 
German  commander  offered  for  each  Ger- 
man saved. 

As  an  attempt  at  peaceable  settlement 
of  the  question  a  condominium  or  .joint  rule 
of  the  three  powers  was  established  over 
Samoa,  but  this  did  not  work  to-  the  satis- 
faction of  anybody.  In  1S94,  Premier  Sod- 
don  of  New  Zealand  proposed  that  the  isl- 
ands be  placed  under  the  administration  of 
New  Zealand.  This  caused  great  excitement 
in  Germany  but  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  support  this  demand  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  in  Parliament  that  New 
Zealand  had  any  such  desire.  In  1899  the 
old  feuds  broke  out  again.  A  faction  of  na- 
tives were  supplied  with  German  arms  and 
the  British  "Porpoise"  and  the  American 
"Philadelphia"  joined  in  a  bombardment 
of  Apia.  The  German  residents  claimed 
$450,000  damages.  The  question  was  re- 
ferred to  for  arbitration  to  the  King  of 
Sweden    and    he    decided    in    favor    of    the 

Germans. 

In  the  Reichstag.  Dr.  Lohr.  secretary  of 
the    Pan-German     League,     called     for    war 

against  Emgland  and  America,  but  Chan- 
cellor von  Btilow  replied : 

The  Geimans  apree  in  thinking  that  ii  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  criminal  to  allow  war 
to  break  out  between  three  great  civilised  and 
Christian  nations  on  account  of  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  distant  South  Seas  inhabited  by 
30,000  savaires  amotiK  whom  reside  scaiv.K 
Europeans  and  with  a  total  trade  of  hardly 
8.000.000    marks. 

So  an  ami. able  partition  was  decided 
upon  by  th.-  three  powers  in  1899.  The. 
dividing  line  was  tlrawn  along  the  171" 
,.l  longitude  The  Islands  cast  of  it  weo 
given  to  the  United  States    The  island  vvost 
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Tfte  Derby  Hat 

is  Kintf  again 

anxIVtlie 

DUNLAP 

embodies  all 
the  essentials 
of  perfection- 
color,  style 
aixd  utility. 
Tke  best  at 
anyprice 


180  Fifth  Avenue 

181  Broadway 
New  YorK 

22  So.Michiga-n.Ave. 


Faces  Made 
Young 

The  secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 

be  sent  to  any  woman  whohaa  any 
kind  of  a  facial  disfigurement 
caused  by  age. Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  wrinkles,  crow's 
■  ve  round- 
ness to  scrawny  nurks,  clear  dt> 
sallow  skins  and  restore  the  charm    1 
of  girlhood  beauty.     No  crf 
massage,  masks,  plasters,  straps, 
vibrators  or  other  artificial  means. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write    for  this  Free    Book  which  tells 

just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complexion  smooth  and 

beautiful.    Write  today. 

KjthrrnMurriy.Inc.    377  Garland  Bldf., Chicago, Illinois 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the 

I  ientific  invention, the 

■Mmdoful  '»very  that 

r         •■%  rupture,  will  be  sent 
I    No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

natic    Air  Cushions.    Binds   and 

the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 

a  broken  limb.    No  salves.  Noli'    .  Durable, 

1  rial  to  prove  it.    Protet  ted  by 

U  log    ar.'l    i 

r 

C  E.  BROOKS.    490F  State  St.,  Mer.hall,  Mich. 
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FREE 
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of  it  to  Germany.  England  got  oompensa- 
tion  in  the  renunciation  by  Germany  of 
her  claims  to  Tonga,  Savage  and  Solomon 
islands.  At  the  same  time  the  IWitish  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  a  revision  of  the  Clay* 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  regardless  of  the  objeo- 
tions  of  Canada.  This  made  it  possible  foi 
the  United  States  to  construct  the  Panama 
Canal. 

New  Zealand  will  doubtless  get  from  the 
League  of  Nations  what  she  asked  for  in 
vain  in  1894,  a  mandate  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Samoan  Islands  formerly 
held  by  Germany.  The  rule  of  the  New 
Zealanders  over  Rarotonga  has  been  be- 
nign and  certainly  we  would  prefer  them 
as  neighbors  to  the  Germans.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  August  30,  1!)14,  the  Germans  at 
Apia  were  surprized  at  the  apparition  of 
three  British  cruisers  with  two  troopships 
loaded  with  New  Zealanders.  They  very 
sensibly  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 
The  German  ensign  was  lowered  and  the 
Cnion  Jack  hoisted  in  its  place.  Vailima, 
Stevenson's  home,  is  now  a  British  Gov- 
ernment house,  and  over  his  grave  cm 
Mount  Vaea  there  floats  the  flag  under 
which  he  was  born.  "Coming  years  and 
other  historians,"  said  R.  L.  S..  "will  de- 
clare the  influence  of  that"'  development  of 
American  sea-power  and  recognition  by 
England  and  America  of  a  common  aim  and 
a  common  enemy  which  sprang  from  their 
cooperation  in  the  Pacific.  The  historian 
who  writes  the  appendix  to  his  "footnote" 
will  tell  how  ten  years  later  in  Manila  Bay 
as  formerly  in  Apia  Harbor  a  German  and 
an  American  fleet  were  stripped  for  action 
and  again  a  British  warship  lay  between — 
with  no  doubt  as  to  which  side  it  would  take 
in  rise  of  a  conflict.  Then  he  will  tell  how 
in  1!H7  the  British  and  American  joined  in 
the  protection  of  the  Atlantic  against  Ger- 
man submarines. 


Pebbles 

Wife-1— Really,  John,  I  think  you  are  one 
of  the  worst-dreat  men   in   town. 

Bubbj  And  you.  my  dear,  are  one  of 
the  best-drest  women,  which  accounts  for 
it. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Pa,  what  is  phonetic  spelling?" 

"It's  a  way  of  spelling  that   I   often  g"t 

whipped     fi/r     when     I     was     your     age.  — 

Pearson's  Weekly. 

"All   things  work  and  move." 

Let  us  then  he  up  and  going 

__  Everywhere  we  can,  and  thus 
Keep   our   creditors    from    knowing 
where  to  lay  their  bands  on  us. 

\  eu     )  01  I.     I'.'  i  inn  *   Sun. 

A  woman  dor-tor  \\:i»  railing  on  a  young 

ently   married,    who   was   In   dig- 

I  ■        In    response  to  the  doctor's  Inquiry 

the    DPV  l\  v  < ■•  I    -air]  : 

"I  rooked  a  meal  for  t h<-  first  time  yes- 
terday, ;i n't   I   made  an  awful  mess  of  it." 
er    mind,    dearie,  doctor, 

fully;    "it-   nothing    to    worry   about.    I 

6i   i  patient."     Life. 

The  old  ■'  a  captain  In  bra      bullous  sat 
inn  comfortably   by   hi*    fireside,   when 
or    on.  bur  t  in  upon  bini 
"Weather  too  rough."  explained   the    on, 
put    in    for  a   (li 
•   rough!"  exclaimed    Mr.  Tar,    with 
the  briny.  "Why, 
lir,    I     ve     once  Hailing   around    i he   Cape 
when  a     torm  came  on  and   ii    blew  down 
tb<-    mninma  t    and    the    mizzenmail     wan 
but    hw  didn't    even    thinl    ol 
I.  '" 
'Well,  ■  •  ilalned  i  In-    on,  "thl 

lorn,  bad     il     blow     the    ainli- 

but  foil         tool      I  In      [i  lint     oil 

hip'    bo  ■   and 

rid  man    "Ton  do  mi' 

r  M  flit,        .1  .U       do        nil'       r-irrlil    '"  )/  ,'/ 

i,  mi  I  >  i 


"I'm  the  happiest  of  ste- 
nographers, for  by  tak- 
ing the 

NEW  WAY  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND 
TYPEWRITING  S 
COURSE 

I  succeeded  where  others 
failed.  It  has  enabled  me 
to  earn  a  larger  salary 
than  I  ever  did  before." 


THE    NEW    WAY    IN 

SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING 

is  a  fascinating,  easily-learned  course  for  those  seek- 
ing the  quickest,  surest  way  to  success.  Don't  waste 
months  of  wearisome  study  and  money  on  older 
methods — learn  the  New  Way. 

The  New  Way's    Reputation 

During  the  past  seventeen  years,  we  have  graduated  thou- 
sands  of  students,  wno  now  command  splendid  salaries. 
We  guarantee,  that  it  at  the  completion,  of  the  Course,  a 
student  is  dissatisfied,  he  will  get  a  full  refund. 

LESSONS  IN    Of!  IN  SHORT- 
TYPEWRITING    «VF        HAND 

ONLY  A  SMALL  TUITION  FEE.  PAYABLE  A  LITTLE  AT  A  TIME 


io 


Biff 


FrpP  Off  or  Everyone  enrolling  Is  given,  trrr 
L  I  CC  vl  1  CI    of  charge,  tea  books  on  Business 


Training1 — filing,  secretarial  duties,  billing',  etc.    Write  1 
for  booklet  describing  our  NEW  WAY  Course. 

7>/iTfcriJuoss  School 

>t.W    WAY  IN   «iHOr»TMANI->   Awr.    tvdEWKITI'    O 
3883  COLLEGE  HILL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


i  Ientlemkni    Please  bi     I  I 
hand  and  Typewriting  Book  to 

Name 

Address 


■  .    KEWM  AY  in  • 


Di*.  EsenWein 
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SSIalS' 


'Craining  jor  .fTu  Hiorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Whatto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CulhvVilp  your  mind.  Dov'clop 
yourlnerary  gifra.Mastvr  lln» 
art  of  '..■If -,->;pivs.sion.M<iki' 

your  ■para  lime"  profitable. 

'Turn  VOUT  Itk'US  illlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 

mr  Son,  Journ.il 

I    lay   Writing,    Photopliv 

Writing,  etc,  taught   i»-i  on 
ally  by  l  > i    I  Be      '        vein, 
foi  n,  ,  .  litor  of  1  Ippincott'  I  Ma 

i     I  -n  ol   in 

i helpful    idi  ii         Rao/  toot  hing. 

On*  pupil  has  received  «»vrr  $r>,ooo  for  Rtorie,  and 
.,,i..  lea  written  meetly  in  »p.,r«-  lime     "pley  work,"  he 

<  itll.  il      Another  pupil  vrd  »vn  $l,<n 

Bpjetini     I"'     Hi    '     '  "iir.r         Aimrlii-r.    ■    bti.y    wil<- 

and   mother,  il   everegini   over   $75   n   week   from 
photopley  wriiini 

There  I 

fur  wni  d.   The  u 

one  hundred  mi 

II 

Literal  y  i  lep  irti t      I  he  editoi  i  [ni  e  II 

they  are  con 

/  ■' • 

Wrltt  -  >    1' '■'■ 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

HKt  PROOF  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of   Business  on  Grand  Circus 
Park 
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I  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  J 

in  tna  City  ol  Ntw  fork  Issues  Guarsntaed  Contracti 

It  HI  N    P.    MINN'.    li.D.,    President 

1- 'in am  i   Com  m i  itee 

CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title    Guarantee   and    7  rust    Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

P'es.    Importers  and    liaders   Xat.    Bank       = 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  5 
|  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  S 
|  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
=  desired,  and'  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  | 
|  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- = 
r  'erest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  E 
=  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  = 
=  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
3'iini mini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiinii  illinium  iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


DIVIDENHS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds. 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terin^  on  March  i,  ioio.  .it  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers  Trust  Corn- 
pan  \.    1 6   Wall    Street. 

G.    D.   MII.XE.  Treasurer. 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible   Four   and   One-Half   Per   Cent.   Gold 
Bonds. 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  .March  la  '910.  a*  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
he  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pam  ,  16  Wall  Street.     G.  D.  MILNE.  Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE   CO. 

New    York,    February   IS,    1919. 

Dividend    93. 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stink  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  March  31,  V.n<.\  to  the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the 
dose  of  business  on  March  5,  lt'lti.  The  Trans- 
fer Books  will  not  be  closed. 

JOS.    T.    MACKEY,    Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  constantly  increasing:  number 
of  readers  are  securing-  valuable 
information  through  the  Insur- 
ance Service  Department  conduct- 
ed by  W.  E.  Underwood.  Director. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND 

C0MP08I1  ION 

r.v    1  REDERICK    ROUK    LAW,   I'll  i» 

•    ..1      1  111     1   m.i  IBH     DWABTMI     ■  1 .     •  1  1    <  vi  SANT 
iuo.11    SCHOOL,    mh    YORK    inv 

I.  Was    Eve   a    Feminist?    By    Corra    Harris. 

1  What  la   the   ieal  subject   ol    the  article? 

2  1  'he  pi  Inelpal  thought  oi  the  artl 
.  u-   111  a.  single  senteni  1 

3  What  Is    ths    advantage    ol    centering    tin- 

tietc  around  the  character  of  Eve? 

4.  Mow   may   you  take  advantage  of  llii     method 

when    >ou    w  1  ii.-   ■   eompo litii 

5.  If     you     have     read      Kuakin's      "Sesame     and 

I.illes"      tall      how      the     thOUghl      <>f     til.       allele 

. -lilted   to   the  thought  of   Ruakin's  essay 
sailed  "LUii 

6.  In     "The     Prineeaa"     Tennyson     presents     ■ 

-ion  of  feminism.  How  is  tin 
thought  of  the  artiele  reluteil  to  the  thought 
of    "The    Princess"  ? 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  ooneerning  school  work. 
hii.sing  your  paragraph  on  the  following 
sentence:  "You  cannot  thrust  knowledge 
nor  ambition   upon   man." 

8.  Write  a  clear  paragraph  of  exposition  baaed 
on  the  following  sentence :  "The  first  woman 
was  the  first  exponent  of  higher  education." 

9.  Prove  the  following:  "Love  is  the  great 
miracle  which  is  the  beginning  and  end 
and    purpose   of   all    things  " 

10.  Prove  that  the  following  sentence  is  true : 
"Nations  are  the  mediums  thru  which  love 
works    to    accomplish    righteousness." 

II.  Show  that  the  choice  of  the  word  "love"  in- 
stead of  the  word  "hate"  is  correct  in  the 
following  sentence:  "Love  is  the  invincible 
destroyer  of  everything  that  ought  not  to 
last." 

12.  Give  a  talk  contrasting  the  position  of 
woman  today  and  the  position  of  woman  in 
any    previous   century. 

13.  Write  an  original  story  to  prove,  or  to  dis- 
prove, the  following:  "No  woman  can  be 
a  good   mother   who   is   not   a   good   citizen." 

14.  Write  a  dialog  that  might  appropriately  ac- 
company the  picture  of  Mrs.  Harris  and 
Mrs.    Felton. 

11.  The  Battle  That  Never  Was  Fought. 
By  Edwin   E.  Slosson. 

1.  Write  a  single  paragraph  showing  what 
conclusions  concerning  the  former  German 
Government   may  be  drawn   from  the  article. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph,  based  on  the  article, 
emphasizing  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can  leaders. 

3.  Contrast  the  American  navy  of  today  and 
the   American   navy  of  1889. 

4.  Write  the  story  of  Captain  Leary  in 
vivid,  dramatic  form,  as  if  it  were  part  of 
a  play. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  were  a  newspaper  repre- 
sentative, present  at  the  time  of  the  great 
hurricane  in  1889.  Write  a  thrilling  account 
of  the  events  that  took  place,  making  the 
hurricane    a   climax,    and    "an    act    of    God." 

6.  Read  Tennyson's  "The  Revenge."  Show  in 
what  way  the  coming  of  the  storm  that  de- 
stroyed the  Armada  and  the  coming  of  the 
hurricane   at    Samoa  were  strangely   a'ike. 

7.  Read  aloud  the  quotation  from  Stevenson. 
Explain    its   meaning. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
life   in   the   South   Seas. 

9.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  show  that  the 
events  that  took  place  in  Samoa  in  1889 
led  directly  to  the  recent  defeat  of  Germany. 

III.  Why  I  Like  Army  Nursing.  By  Kath- 
arine Tighe. 

1.  What  principles  of  letter  writing  are  illus- 
trated   by    the   selections  ? 

2.  Write  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  an  original 
letter.  Try  to  give  your  paragraphs  some- 
thing of  the  personality  and  humor  shown 
in   the  selections. 

3.  Explain  the  reference  to  Masefield  in  the 
letter   dated    November   30. 

IV.  The  Workman  Speaks  for  Himself.  By 
William    Leavitt  Stoddard. 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  of  exposition  on  "The 
Shop    Committee    System." 

2.  Present  a  series  of  arguments  for,  or 
against,   the  system. 

V.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Give  an  oral  account  of  the  recent  work 
of  the   Peace   Congress. 

2.  Summarize  present  conditions  thruout  Ger- 
many. 

3.  Write  a  narrative  account  ol'  President  Wil- 
son's   movements   during   the   past    few    week-. 

4.  Give  a  talk  explaining  the  events  of  the 
week    that    seem    to    >  011    most    important 
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11  1  s  T  o  BY,      CIVICS 
ECONOMICS 
HY  ARTHUR  M.  woi.kson,  pn  D 

ikimiiai      hi      mi      1111,11     SCHOOL     oi'    i'ommiiiii. 
NI'.W     YIIKK     CITY 

I.  The   President  and   the   People — "I    Have 

Come  Back  to  Report  Progress,"  "The 
American  War  Alms,"  "The  President's 
Homecoming,"  "President  Wilson  Ex- 
plains the   League." 

1.  In   his    Boston   address,    the    President     aid 

".      .      .     every    Interest    seeks    out    first    of    all 

tin-    n ntativea    of    the    United 

States."    How    ilix-s    he    explain    this    fail'.' 

2.  Why  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  is  it 
true  thai  "America  is  the  hope  of  the 
world"  '.' 

3.  Quote  passages  from  the  address  which  in- 
dicate thai  the  President  had  Senators 
Borah,   Read  and   Poindexter  in  mind  when 

he     was    speaking. 

4.  In  your  opinion  who  is  Interpreting  the 
will  of  I  lie  people  Ix-st:  the  President  or  his 
opponents  '.' 

5.  What  were  the  chief  objections  raised  to 
the  League  of  Nations  at  the  President's 
conference?  How  did  he  answer  these  ob- 
jections? 

II.  Military  Problems  Past  and  Present — 
"Why  Your  Allotment  Doesn't  Come," 
"Why    I    Like   Army    Nursing." 

1.  What  historical  significance  has  each  of 
these  articles  ?  Which  one  is  more  personal 
to  you  ? 

2.  Give  in  brief  outline  the  purposes  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  War  Risk  Bureau.  If 
your  family  has  bad  any  dealings  with  the 
Bureau  describe  the  action  which  it  took  in 
the  case. 

3.  What  impressions  do  you  bring  away  from 
the  article   by    Katharine   Tighe? 

III.  The  Struggle  for  the  Pacific  Islands — 
"The   Battle  That   Never   Was   Fought." 

1.  What  was  Mr.  Slosson's  purpose  in  writing 
this  article?  Quote  extracts  which  prove 
that   you   are   right. 

2.  "It  was  Cleveland's  policy  to  restrict  the 
United  States  to  her  continental  confines." 
Upon  what  historical  grounds  did  Cleveland 
base    his    policy  ?    Why    did    his    policy    fail  ? 

3.  What  was  Great  Britain's  attitude  toward 
the  controversy  over  the  Samoan  Islands '.' 
How    is   this   attitude   to  be  explained  ? 

Industrial  Democracy — "Industrial  De- 
mocracy," "The  Workman  Speaks  for 
Himself." 

Quote  parallel  passages  from  the  editorial 
and  from  Mr  Stoddard's  article  which  show 
that  both  writers  have  a  common  belief. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  "shop 
committee  system"  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land and  the  workingmen's  Soviets  in  Rus- 
sia? 

Describe  the  working  of  the  shop  commit- 
tee in  the  Lynn  plant  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  How  would  the  same  problem 
be  settled  in  Moscow  or  Petrograd '.' 
How  does  the  new  system  differ  from  the 
older  system  of  collective  bargaining  as 
carried  on  by  the  labor  unions  ?  Which  is 
the   more   satisfactory   system  ? 

V.  The  Peace  Congress — "Progress  of  the 
Peace  Congress,"  "The  Question  of 
Reparation,"  "Organization  of  Poland," 
"Ukrainian   Disturbances." 

1.  What  are  the  chief  questions  which  are 
still  under  consideration  by  the  various  com- 
missions  of   the    Peace   Conference? 

2.  What  are  the  measures  which  will  proba- 
bly be  recommended  by  the  commission  on 
reparation,   the   commission   on   boundaries? 

3.  What  are  the  Polish  Questions  which  still 
remain  to  be  settled'.'  the  questions  concern- 
ing the  Near  East  ? 

4.  What    has   become  of  the  conference  which 

was    to    have    been    held    on     Princes'     Island 

on  February   15? 

5.  Why  loes  the  Supreme  Council  desire  to 
"accelerate   as    much   as    possible   the   labors 

of   the   Conference'.' 

VI.  Unrest  in  Germany — "Civil  War  In 
Bavaria,"  "Other  Troubles  In  Ger- 
many."   "Seeking    Relief   for   Germ  1 

1.  What    was    the    underlying    cause   of    the    at- 
tack    on     Kurt     Eisner     and     his     RSSOCls 
What    lias    been    the    result  '.' 

2.  What     is    the    cause    of    the    unrest     In    other 

parts  of  Germany?  How    Is  the  central 
eminent    dealing    with    this   unrest? 

3.  Explain  the  statement  1  "The  disturbances 
in    Germany    have    given    new    emphasl 

1  he  plea   for  a  raising  of  the  blockade,"  etc. 


IV 
1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 


The  price  of  The  Independent 
is  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  Postage  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  $1.75 
extra ;  to  Canada,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  Post  Of- 
fice as  second-class  matter  March 
28,  1918,  under  Act  of  March  3. 
1879.  Copyright,  1919,  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chautauquan, 
founded  1880,  incorporated  with 
The    Independent,    Jiine    1,    1914 

Hamilton  Holt  EJUor 

Harold  Howland  Associate  Editor 
Edwin  E.  Slosson      Literary  Editor 

Western  Advertising  Office, 
People's    Gas    Building    Chicago 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
business,  personal  and  national 
efficiency.  Official  organ  of  the 
National  Efficiency  Society.  Pub- 
lished in  the  third  issue  of 
The     Independent     each    month 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating  The  Countryside 
Magazine  and  Suburban  Life. 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
sensible  and  efficient  country- 
side living:  better  houses,  better 
rooms,  better  gardens,  better 
roads  and  better  towns.  Pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 
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WAR  MEDALS  FOR  AMERICANS 

The  war  medals  seen  in  increasing  num- 
l^rs  on  our  returning  troops  are  principally 
those  shown  on  our  cover  this  week.  In 
numbers,  the  American  honors  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre,  which  is  awarded 
for  conspicuous  bravery  under  fire  to  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  alike,  are  in  the 
lead.  The  French  Legion  d*Honneur  has 
been  awarded  by  presidential  decree, 
signed  by  Messrs.  Poincare  and  Clemen- 
ceau.  to  some  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
T'nited  States  Army  in  France  for  distin- 
guished services  rendered  to  their  own 
country  and  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
Allies.  This  decoration  ha«  been  conferred 
to  Generals  John  J.  Pershing  and  Peyton 
0.  March,  and  such  men  as  Major  Generals 
Gw.rgp  \y.  Goethals  and  William  C 
Gorgas  have  been  made  commanders  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur.  and  the  honor  of  offi- 
cer-; of  the  Legion  has  been  bestowed  on 
J>r  Livingston  Farrand.  former  president 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  in  France,  and 
ipon  Henry  P.  Davison,  whose  place  as 
chief  of  the  American  Bed  Crow  has  just 
bees   taken  by  Dr.  Farrand. 

The  opportunity  has  not  been  gTeat  for 
Americana  to  win  British  decorations,  yet 

mne  instances  of  unusual   bravery   the 

-h    Distinguished    Service    Order    h;is 

been  added  to  die  United  State-  Congres- 

lal   Medal  of  Honor.  America'*  highest 

DCtion    for  bravery.  Thia   happened  in 

th»-   case   of   a    private  and   two    sergeants 

when    the   27tb    Division    broke    the    Ilin- 

burg  Hue.  Th<-v  became  separated  from 
their  platoon  by  a  smoke  barrage  and  took 
refuge  in  a  shell  hole,  when  they  heard 
rail*  for  help  from  a  disabled  American 
t.mk  about  fifty  yarda  away.  Tho  the  in- 
•  -  %  pace  was  awept  by  ; > tj  extreme- 
German  machine  gun  and  trench 

*ar    fire,    nil    three   ran    to    the    aid    of   tlie 

The   private   fell    mortally    wounded, 
pached   the  tank    re  <  q 
itijc  a  wounded  officer  and  two  wldier     and 
ting  them    to   the  cover  of  a    nearby 

eh.    They    then     returned     to     the     tank. 

mounted  one  of  the  tank'-  machine  irons. 

Carried     it     back     to     the     trench.     They 

i  well  advanced  In  the  enemy  line  bul 
i  their  machine  son  with  nicb  accurate 
t  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  thai  the 

to  approach    When  <i  ■ 
fell  they  regained  the  American   line, 
.'   the   three   wounded   men   and   the 

'i    them. 

In  the   Dame  of  'he    p       denl   the  com 

•i'|er    In    i  hief    of    the    A  ird      the 

'  ■'      -  -i  • '      1 1.   '  I  ngul  bed    Bei    Ice   ' ' 

in   action    Tin 

t    to    m<  n    of    nil    rank*. 

In  the  performance  of  hi*  dutl< 

•■■■■< ■■    obliged    to   tra ve|    ,, ,. ,    :, 

fanl   and  b< 

-I    In    delivering 

rmmnnding  of]  bit  h 

o  to  place  l.  that 
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a  direct  fire  was  made  on  the  enemy.  In 
the  Argonne  Forest  a  major  remained  in 
command  of  his  company  after  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  after  the  battalion  com- 
mander had  been  wounded  took  command 
of  the  battalion  and  led  it  forward  under 
heavy  fire  from  artillery  and  machine  guns, 
taking  and  holding  all  objectives. 

The  first  woman  to  win  the  American 
Army's  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was 
Miss  Beatrice  MacDonald.  of  the  Reserve 
Nurse  Corps,  who  was  seriously  wounded 
while  remaining  at  her  post  with  wounded 
men  at  a  British  casualty  station  during 
a  German  night  raid. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
the  Navy  is  awarded  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  for  extraordinary  bravery  in  action. 

The  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the 
Italian  Order  of  the  Crown  will  rarely  be 
seen  on  American  soldiers,  and  the  Jap- 
anese Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  possibly  not 
at  all.  Sergeant  Ruth  Farnam,  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  command  in  the  Serbian 
Army,  has  been  decorated  with  three  dif- 
ferent Serbian  orders  for  valor  and  service. 


The  official  figures  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  American  troops  to  France  are 
given  out  as  follows  by  Vice-Admiral 
Gleaves,  commander  of  the  transport  and 
cruiser  force:  "Of  the  total  strength  of  the 
naval  escort  guarding  all  these  convoys 
the  United  States  furnished  82f  per  cent, 
Great  Britain  14$  per  cent,  and  France 
'■'■'  per  cent.  Of  the  entire  army  of  2,079,- 
880  men,  taken  over,  the  statistics  show 
H'>i  per  cent  were  carried  in  American 
ships.  isl  per  cent  in  British,  and 
the  balance  in  French  and  Italian  vessels." 
In  The  Independent  of  January  11  the  pro- 
portion of  British  convoy  was  inaccurately 
given  on  the  basis  of  earlier  figures. 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Loots  Cotjperus  t<>  be  accurate,  near- 
ly everybody  is  ugly. 

Ex-President  Taft  Bolshevism  in  the 
United  States  is  not  an  immediate  danger. 

Herbert  Casson     If  you  have  half  an 

hour  in  spare,  don't   spend   it    with  some  one 
who  hasn't. 

Joseph  Bagxey— Take  the  beer  away 
from    us    and    we'll    take    the    government 

away    from   you. 

Pbemier  Lloyd  George  Civilization, 
unlesa  we  try  i"  save  it,  may  be  precipitated 
and  shattered  to  atoms. 

DON  M  1RQ1  [B  Some  men  can  do  al 
mo  i  everything  nearly  as  well  as  the  man 
who  can  do  something  well, 

President  Wilson  We  are  al  in^i 
learning   thai    the   business  of  government 

is    to    take    conn   e|    lor    the    average    man. 

I:  mm:i  S i  i  nil  •.  s.  Wibi  \  one  w  ho 
is  familiar  with  sentiment  overaeaa,  I  wanl 
to  tell  you  thai  there  la  only  one  nation 
i  ii.it  i  a  ii  b  verl  i  be  com  Inn  t<  pa  of  o 
i o  I    Nation  .  and  thai   n  a  non  i     the 

I    nileil     Sillies    of     A  pi i <■  i  [l 
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mimic!  It's  a  new  sort 
of  parrot-ism  that  the  Mimeo- 
graph has  brought  into  the 

WOrld.    At  the  great  speed  of  five  thou- 
sand copies  an  hour  it  exactly  reproduces 
typewritten  letters,  forms,  drawings,  maps 
and  the  like.    Throughout  civilization  it  is 
used  by  business  enterprises,  governments, 
armies,  navies  and  educational  institutions 
as  a  quick  means  of  saving  a  great  deal  of 

time   and    money.      It   works  surprising  reforma- 
tions in  methods  and  systems.    Costs  little  to  install  and 
maintain.     Cuts  printing  expenses  down  to  minimum. 
What  its  great  powers  of  mimicry  have  done  for  others 
they  may  do  for  you.     Booklet  "E"  on  request  —  today 
—  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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THE   TRUTH  ABOUT  RUSSIA 


WE  have  read  all  the  conflicting  reports  about  the 
condition  of  Russia  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  all  true.  But  not  true  al- 
together. Take  a  country  the  size  of  the  United  States  and 
add  to  it  Canada,  Mexico,  Germany,  France,  Persia  and 
Tibet  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  anything  about  it  that 
was  not  true  in  some  degree.  The  only  false  statements 
being  made  about  Russia  are  the  sweeping  statements — 
like  this  one.  It  is  like  balancing  your  account  books  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  individual  items  may  be  correct,  but 
it  is  hard  to  sum  them  up.  Nobody  can  sum  up  Russia. 

Last  year  the  British  press  was  debating  whether  Rus- 
sia was  a  Mary  or  a  Martha.  Now  she  is  called  a  Jezebel 
with  equal  appropriateness.  Competent  authorities  used  to 
tell  us  that  the  Russian  muzhik  was  superstitious,  irre- 
ligious, tolerant,  fanatical,  truly  democratic,  loyal  to  the 
Czar,  cleanly,  filthy,  lazy,  industrious,  cruel,  kindly,  intel- 
ligent and  ignorant.  Probably  he  was — or  rather  they  were, 
the  160,000,000  of  him.  Doubtless  they  are  all  these  things 
still,  only  more  so.  For  the  break-up  of  the  administrative 
unity  of  Russia  and  the  abrogation  of  all  authority  in  poli- 
tics, industry  and  religion  has  made  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. And  we  see  it  all  thru  the  veil  of  multiple  censor- 
ship and  the  cloud  of  partizan  passion.  So  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  everything  we  hear  about  Russia  and  we  believe 
a  irreat  deal  more  that  we  do  not  hear. 

When  we  hear  that  many  people  are  starving  in  Russia  we 
believe  that.  When  we  hear  that  some  are  well  fed  we  believe 
that,  too.  We  are  told  that  the  Bolshevik  army  is  admirably 
plined   and    competently   commanded    and    we   are   told 
that  it  i3  a  leaderless  and  cowardly  rabble.  We  accept  both, 
assuming  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  same  people  at  the 
sjame  place  and  time.  We  do  not  doubt  the  reports  of  whole- 
sale massacres,  lynchings  and   atrocities.   It  is  only  when 
the  same   person   is   reported   killed   several  times  that  we 
n  to  be  skeptical. 
The  hardest  thing  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  be- 
•    is  that  Immorality  ii  on  the  inereaie  in  Ru   lia.  Hav- 
:  rromeroti     Eta    [an  novele  and  the  official  inv< 
of  the  sectaries   and   the   itory   of    Rasputin   and 
-,  'I  raits"  by  E.   B.   Lenta    (who  was  really  the  om- 
.'     E    J.  iJillon),  is  a  physical    impossibility 

that  Ruetia  could  be  any  worse  in  this  reipecf  than  bei 

we    b<  Wt    know    that    the    war    has 

rare  of  crime  and   licentiousness   In    England, 

rmeny  and   DO  doubt,   it   is   worse   in    Russia, 

i   end  order  hare  completely   collapsed. 

,  r<-  made  egs in  it  Ro    la  under  the 

ki     free  love  and  compulsory  mating.  Probably  both 

,    some    i  '     rtainly    both    were    true    to    a 

der  the  old  regime   The  Revolutionist!' long 
nf  Revohil  -  idiated  marriage,  that  it,  church 


marriage,  the  only  kind  there  was.  Compulsory  mating  was 
imposed  by  certain  landlords  of  the  old  regime  and  was 
common  among  the  peasantry.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  was  the 
best  authority  on  "The  Empire  of  the  Czars,"  said:  "In  no 
other  country  perhaps  has  personal  inclination  as  little  to 
do  with  rural  marriages."  We  should  therefore  say — just 
guessing  at  it — that  there  was  more  free  love  and  fewer 
forced  marriages  than  formerly. 

The  anarchists  of  Samara  and  Saratov  would  probably 
be  proud  to  be  called  free  lovers,  but  they  repudiate  in  vig- 
orous— even  we  might  say  violent — language  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  compulsory  mating  ascribed  to  them.  We 
publish  on  another  page  the  original  and  translation  of 
their  denial  of  the  charge  so  frequently  made  in  the 
American  press.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  regard  the  anarchists  as  their  most  dangerous  en- 
emies and  are  killing  them  off  in  batches  whenever  they 
can  catch  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  realized  in  America 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  being  attacked  at  home  on  the 
ground  of  being  too  conservative!  Mr.  Minor,  an  American 
anarchist  and  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  has 
shaken  off  the  dust  of  Russia  from  his  feet  in  disgust  at 
the  Bolsheviki  fcr  their  bourgeois  and  capitalistic  tenden- 
cies. Tolstoy,  who  was  a  pure  anarchist,  would  undoubtedly 
be  anti-Bolshevik  if  he  were  living  now. 

Madame  Breshkovsky,  "the  little  grandmother  of  the 
revolution,"  who  calls  the  Bolsheviki  a  pack  of  rascals  and 
is  in  America  to  get  help  against  them,  denies  that  women 
have  been  nationalized  or  required  to  accept  husbands 
en  for  them  by  the  Government.  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well,  her  biographer,  reports  her  in  The  Nation  as  saying: 

One  or  two  small  Soviets  proclaimed  sonic  such  foolishness 
but  nobody  WOUld  obey.  It  was  never  proposed  for  all  Russia 
and  it  was  never  carried  out  anywhere.  Women  have  more  free- 
dom  in   Russia  now  than   they  ever  had  before. 

The  marriage  law  promulgated  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  nearer  to  American  standards  than  the  old  Russian 
law,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  Bolsheviki  keep  to  it 
any  better  than  the  people  of  other  countries  keep  to  their 
marriage  law.  The  same  is  true  of  other  Bolshevik  legis- 
lalion;  we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it  remains  on  paper 
and  how  much  has  been  carried  into  effect.  But  now  that 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  on  land  tenure,  workingmen's 
insurance,  eight  hour  day,  control  of  industries,  marriage, 
Separation  Of  church  and  state,  education,  judiciary,  etc., 
can  be  purchased  thru  any  newsdealer  for  five  or  ten 
cents,  any  one  having  that  amount,  of  money  to  spend  can 
find  OUt  for  himself  what  the  Bolsheviki  are  doing,  or 
rather  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  or  at  least  what  they 
profess  to  be  trying  to  do.   Even   that  is  worth  knowing. 

The   laws  granting   freedom   of  conscience,   separating 

church    and    stab-    and    providing    for    secular     schools    are 
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much    like    thOM   oi    I   I  "I    M    liberal    SJ    khOM   of    the 

United    States,    but   Still    a  Improvement  over   the   old 

regis  doubt  the  Revolution!  bitterly 

ami  clerical  and  the  Orthodox  sre  now  suffering  from  pel 

I  Miliar    to     those     they     formerly     Inflicted     upon 

i  in  I  J.-iv,  The  Archbishop  of  Omsk  itetei  that: 

limir,    '  .litan   of    Kiev,   twenty    bishops   and    hun- 

:  i  have  I,.  nated    i  killing  them 

the  Bolshevik)  cut  off  the  limbs  of  their  victin 

them    were   buried   alive."    It   is   interesting   to   note   that   this 
BBOtt    moribund    branch    of    the    Christian    church    has    ; 
quickened  into  new   life  and  even   under  the  shadow  of    Bol- 
shevik  tyranny   a    real   religious    reformation    has    begun. 

In  short,  we  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  tell  the  truth 
about  Russia  because  in  this  case — as  perhaps  in  all  cases 
— truth  is  not  singular  but  plural.  What  we  have  been  doing 
is  to  gather  up  such  facts  as  we  ran  find  and  print  them 
from  week  to  week.  If  the  facts  do  not  fit  together  it  is 
not  our  fault. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A  AND  0 

CURIOUSLY  enough  one  of  the  common  misconceptions 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  comes  from 
spelling  alike  two  different  words.  The  adjective 
mandatory  means  "imperative."  The  noun  mandatory 
means  "an  authorized  agent."  Now  when  the  League  of 
Nations  talks  about  making  a  state  mandatory  for  the  ad- 
vice, control  or  administration  of  one  of  the  German  col- 
onies or  a  backward  country  some  people  get  the  impression 
that  this  duty  is  to  be  imposed  upon  a  power  without  its 
consent.  They  seem  to  see  China  and  Peru  compelling  the 
United  States  to  undertake  the  job  of  policing  the  Congo. 

Of  course  nothing  of  the  kind  is  contemplated  or  possi- 
ble. Australia  is  not  ordered  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  New  Guinea  or  New  Zealand.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
indignant  because  it  cannot  annex  them  outright.  The 
United  States  will  not  be  commanded  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  take  Armenia  or  Syria  in  tutelage — contrary 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  If  we  voluntarily 
accept  such  a  mandate  it  will  be  because  we,  more  than  any 
other  country,  have  helped  the  Armenians  and  Syrians 
when  they  were  under  Turkish  oppression  and  that  we  are 
now  willing  to  help  them  get  onto  their  feet. 

Formerly  the  United  States  in  its  official  documents  used 
to  spell  the  word  "mandatary,"  as  for  instance  in  the  con- 
troversy over  which  of  the  three  powers  should  be  the 
mandatary  for  Samoa.  This  was  its  original  form  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  the  spelling  of 
Kent's  "Commentaries"  and  has  been  in  good  usage  ever 
since.  It  corresponds  to  the  French  mandataire  of  the  diplo- 
matic documents.  The  use  of  a  instead  of  o  warns  the  care- 
less reader  that  it  is  not  the  same  word  as  mandatory, 
meaning  obligatory,  and  may  help  him  to  get  the  idea  that 
it  means  nothing  more  alarming  than  proxy,  committee, 
representative  or  agent. 


CLASS  AND  COMMUNITY 

PERHAPS  the  party  lines  of  the  future  will  no  longer 
be  Radical  against  Conservative,  Republican  against 
Democrat,  or  Socialist  against  Individualist,  but 
Class  against  Community.  For  example,  Socialism  is  now 
used  in  two  quite  different,  almost  opposite,  senses:  the 
control  of  production  by  a  government  representing  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  the  control  of  production  by  a 
special  class.  People  or  Proletariat?  That  is  the  issue. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  has 
recently  been  christened  Bolshevism,  altho  it  is  much  older 
than  any  Russian  Bolshevik.  The  Bolshevist  insists  that 
"labor"  should  rule;  but  he  limits  the  term  to  (a)  indus- 
trial as  opposed  to  commercial,  professional  or  agricultural 
work  or  domestic  service;    (b)    workmen  having  no  means 


of  sub.s.  tpt  their  labor,  thus  excluding  men   who 

own  farms,  workshops  or  good  bank  accounts  and  are  thu« 
"capitalists";  (>■)  workmen  placing  loyalty  to  the  pro- 
i  in  eaUSS  above  loyalty  to  church,  nation,  family  or 
employer,  in  short  only  the  organized  and  "class  conscious" 
section  of  labor.  These  three  limitations  redUCC  "labor"  to 
a  minority  of  the  population,  and  this  minority  must  rule 
il  democracy  must  be  abandoned.  This  is  the  dootrint 
not  only  of  the  Russian  Holsheviki  but  of  the  German  Spar- 
es, some  French  Syndicalists  and  the  American  I.  w.  W. 

But  the  Bolshevist  is  but  one  type  of  the  class-minded 
man.  II.-  represents  the  proletariat;  the  unpropertied  in- 
dustriaJ  worker.  Certain  agrarian  movements,  such  as  the 
Populist  movement,  have  acted  solely  on  behalf  of  the 
farmer  without  regard  to  that  half  of  the  civilized  world 
winch  lives  in  towns  and  follows  other  trades  than  agricul- 
ture. The  commercial  man's  attempt  to  rule  without  regard 
to  either  farmer  or  industrial  laborer  is  only  too  familiar; 
it  is  what  we  have  all  curst  as  "capitalism."  The  profes- 
sional man  is  too  poorly  organized  in  these  days  to  show 
an  equal  degree  of  class  consciousness;  but  ancient  Egypt 
was  ruled  by  a  priesthood,  and  Russia,  until  a  few  months 
ago,  by  a  caste  of  civil  servants,  a  class-conscious  bureau- 
cracy. In  the  middle  ages  all  Europe  was  subject  to  one 
economic  group,  which  combined  the  duties  of  the  army 
officer  with  the  rights  of  the  landlord.  This  system  acquired 
a  special  name,  feudalism;  and  it  was  still  flourishing  in 
Germany  as  recently  as  November,  1918. 

So  the  temptation  to  go  it  alone  comes  in  turn  to  every 
trade;  "rich  man,  poor  man,  beggarman,  thief,  doctor,  law- 
yer, Indian  chief."  It  is,  indeed,  right  and  natural  that  a 
group  of  persons  with  common  interests  should  make  com- 
mon cause  to  express  and  remedy  their  grievances.  But  they 
should  never  forget  that  life  is  a  big  and  complex  thing  of 
which  one's  trade  is  only  a  part.  We  do  not  all  bake  bread, 
but  we  all  eat  it.  We  do  not  all  teach  history,  but  we  can 
all  study  it.  We  are  not  all  lawyers  and  physicians,  but  we 
may  need  one  any  day.  In  other  words,  we  are  members  of 
a  class  at  one  point;  we  are  members  of  the  community  at 
a  thousand  points.  Let  us  be  citizens  first,  and  keep  our 
loyalty  to  the  trades  union,  the  manufacturers'  association, 
the  grange,  the  housewives'  league,  the  professional  society 
or  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  second  place. 


THE  PROPOSED  ISOLATION  OF 
AMERICA 

THOSE  who  oppose  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  international  affairs  regard  themselves  as 
conservatives,  defenders  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  innovators  of  the  most  rad- 
ical type,  for  they  are  proposing  a  violent  departure  from 
the  historic  policy  and  practise  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  they  be  Democrats  or  Republicans  they  are  vio- 
lating the  fundamental  principles  of  their  party  as  repeat- 
edly exprest  in  its  platforms.  An  examination  of  the  plat- 
forms of  American  parties  such  as  we  made  in  our  issues 
of  October  23  and  30,  1916,  shows  that  either  or  both  par- 
ties have  at  various  times  exprest  their  concern  for  the 
Armenians,  Jews,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Poles, 
Boers,  Irish,  Cubans,  Nicaraguans,  Mexicans,  Panamaians, 
Hawaiians  and  Filipinos.  The  United  States  has  interfered 
by  force  in  the  affairs  of  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Liberia,  Congo, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Sal- 
vador, Colombia,  Panama,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria. 
Guam,  and  Philippines.  These  are  all  we  can  think  of  just 
now,  but  doubtless  there  are  others. 

For  a  peaceable  and  home-loving  chap  like  Uncle  Sam 
this  is  quite  a  record.  With  the  exception  of  his  cousin 
John    Bull   none  of  his   contemporaries    has    taken    BO    much 
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interest  in  his  neighbors'  affairs  or  has  been  so  ready  with 
advice  and  aid.  An  appeal  for  the  poor  and  opprest  always 
reaches  his  pocketbook  and  frequently  makes  him  clench 
his  fist.  Uncle  Sam  is  not  a  clam. 

The  number  of  cases  when  party  declarations  have  been 
made  or  official  measures  taken  are  few  in  comparison  with 
those  where  the  American  people  have  acted  for  themselves. 
Missionary,  educational  and  philanthropic  bodies  have  spent 
enormous  sums  in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ples of  all  lands.  The  propaganda  work  for  the  liberation 
of  most  of  the  submerged  nationalities  has  been  largely 
financed  and  carried  on  in  America. 

The  United  States  is  by  nature  international.  It  is  com- 
posed of  all  nationalities  and  concerned  with  all  nations. 
It  has  been  a  leader  in  the  international  movement  from 
the  start.  It  tried  on  its  own  initiative  to  bind  the  world 
together  by  a  network  of  arbitration  treaties  so  that  no 
outbreak  of  war  could  occur.  Now  it  has  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  this  idea  on  a  larger  scale  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  powers  in  the  League  of  Nations.  It  will  be  false 
to  its  traditions  and  principles  if  it  does  not  embrace  it. 


DR.   MARY  WALKER 

WASHINGTON  has  lost  one  of  its  sights  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  familiar  figure  whom  strangers 
at  first  took  to  be  a  slender,  long-haired,  dapper 
but  ungainly  little  old  man,  but  whom  on  second  sight  they 
recognized  as  the  only  woman  allowed  to  wear  trousers  by 
act  of  Congress.  Yet  they  might  have  been  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain why  she  was  such  a  celebrity  when  they  could  buy  a 
Sunday  paper  showing  rows  of  society  ladies  posing  in 
overalls  as  farmerets  and  could  easily  see  in  munition  fac- 
tories, on  athletic  fields,  on  horseback  and  in  street  cars 
women  wearing  various  forms  of  masculine  nether  garments 
without  any  act  of  Congress.  The  police,  formerly  so  vigilant 
in  repressing  any  tendency  toward  bifurcation,  seem  to 
have  become  struck  with  universal  blindness.  Mrs.  Grundy, 
whose  eyes  are  even  sharper  than  theirs,  appears  to  have 
•hared  their  disability. 

The  laws  prohibiting  infringements  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  opposite  sex  in  the  matter  of  costume  have  been 
suspended  by  mutual  consent.  Inter  arma  leges  silent.  Where 
are  the  mobs  of  boys  who  used  to  follow  with  jeers  and  rotten 
eggs  a  wearer  of  bloomers?  Why  is  it  that  women  of  our 
day  have  obtained  without  a  struggle  that  liberty  of  dress 
which  women  of  the  preceding  generation  suffered  insult 
and  ostracism  in  the  vain  attempt  to  achieve?  Are  the  free- 
limbed  ladies  of  the  present  reaping  the  reward  of  the 
martyrdom  of  their  predecessors? 

Apparently  not.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  any  definite 
causal  connection  between  the  rational  costume  of  the 
present  and  the  dress  reform  movement  of  1850  and  after. 
Dr.  Mary  Walker  was  the  solitary  survivor  of  those  in- 
trepid pioneers  who  defied  public  opinion  and  sacrificed 
deputation  for  freedom — and  failed.  The  rest  succumbed  to 
argument  or  persuasion,  to  the  commands  of  parents  or 
the  entreaties  of  lovers,  and  sought  refuge  in  skirts  again. 
•.  wh'-n  we  look  up  the  pictures  in  the  files  of  Harper's 

Weekly  of   that   stormy   time    we    fail    to   see    what    the    fuss 

was  about..  The  r'-form  costumes  there  portrayed  strike  u  , 
as  ufly  hut,  not.  immodest.  The  bloomers  reached  to  the 
ank  ad  of  to  the  knee  How  could  they 

hav  been  called  "unfeminine"  when  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomei 

them    from   the   harem,   which    is   the   last,  stronghold   of 

femininity  as  the  .  ,-IVf-  w> 

hr.     Walk'  r     /,;.       different     from    BUCb    dress    reform'  i 
Sh*    v/as,   as    Hill    Nye    said,   "a    self  mad"    man."    She    (Ulib 

'   feal  ure  i  of  ma  culine  co  I  time, 
rs,  the  tight  collar  and  the  stiff  hat,  and 
deserv-d  ai  iminy  she  may  hay  buffered     the  probe 

.'   --"iff'  i  at.  ail  but  rsthei   enjoyed  tier  no 


toriety.  Her  excuse  was  that  a  man's  dress  was  more  con- 
venient for  her  work  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  The  present 
war  has  afforded  a  similar  opportunity  for  the  breaking 
down  of  costume  conventionalities,  but  fortunately  the 
women  who  have  been  doing  men's  work  at  the  front  and 
at  home  have  had  better  sense  than  to  imitate  blindly  and 
have  devised  uniforms  that  are  neither  inconvenient,  un- 
graceful nor  unfeminine.  In  fact  we  may  suspect  that  the 
uniform  was  in  some  cases  an  attraction  of  the  service. 

But  the  women  who  have  been  working  in  cotton  mills 
and  shoe  factories  have  always  needed  knickerbockers  as 
much  as  munition  workers  or  street-car  conductors  of  the 
present.  Why  have  they  not  likewise  been  allowed  to  wear 
them?  Was  it  American  athletics  or  Paris  fashions  that 
first  freed  women  from  the  necessity  of  concealing  the 
fact  that  they  have  legs?  Will  they  willingly  relinquish  their 
new  freedom  and  return  to  bondage  when  the  war  is  over? 

In  comparing  the  early  abortive  efforts  at  dress  reform 
with  the  present  effortless  success  we  see  two  differences. 
First,  the  demand  was  formerly  made. on  general  grounds 
and  latterly  for  specific  purposes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
world  is  much  more  tolerant  of  deviations  from  the  norm 
than  it  used  to  be.  When  the  reformers  of  the  fifties  used 
to  wear  bloomers  publicly  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
right  to  dress  as  they  pleased,  it  was  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  even  tho  it  was  done  by  a  modest,  shrinking 
woman  for  conscience's  sake.  But  the  women  who  adopt 
similar  costumes  today  do  it  for  the  reason,  or  at  least 
under  the  pretext,  of  practical  necessity.  Even  Congress, 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  conventionality,  allowed  Dr.  Mary 
Walker  to  wear  her  absurd  costume  when  she  claimed  that 
she  needed  it  in  her  business. 

Second,  the  feminist  movement  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  directed  rather  toward  getting  men's  rights  than 
women's  rights.  Its  leaders  often  seemed  to  want  to  do  what 
the  men  did  than  to  do  what  they  liked.  We  see  this,  for  in- 
stance, in  education.  The  girls  who  first  tried  to  study  Latin 
were  mostly  of  a  masculine  type.  Nowadays  when  any  girl 
can  study  Latin  not  many  of  them  want  to.  Howells  says 
even  our  ladies  no  longer  have  any  use  for  "the  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman."  Having  gained  the  right  to  study 
what  they  want  to  they  very  sensibly  turn  to  those  sub- 
jects for  which  they  have  special  need  or  aptitude.  Having 
gained  the  right  to  wear  a  rational  costume  they  are 
mostly  too  rational  to  wear  men's. 

Another  and  still  more  interesting  question  forces  itself 
into  consideration,  tho  we  have  not  space  here  to  consider 
it,  that  is,  are  martyrs  as  indispensable  as  they  think  they 
are?  "The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church"  has 
been  so  often  repeated  that  every  new  movement  is  em- 
barrassed  by  a  multitude  of  volunteer  seed-sowers.  Did  the 
ution  of  Giordano  Bruno  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Galileo  actually  advance  scientific  progress?  Did  John 
Brown  greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem? 
Did  not  the  leaders  of  the  early  Christian  church  have  to 
discourage  their  o  /cr/.ealous  followers  from  throwing  them- 
selves to  the  lions  and  denouncing  idolatry  in  high  places 
because  such  conduct  was  hurting  their  cause?  We  wish  we 
had  time — a  year  or  two — to  look  up  the  history  of  volun- 
tary martyrdom  and  see  if  it  has  really  been  of  so  much 
bo  the  world  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been.  We  suspect 
we  should  find  that,  an  ounce  of  tact  is  worth  a  pound  of 
martyrdom  in  the  promotion  of  any  reform.  When  one  sets 
out  delihcrately  to  defy  puhlic  Opinion,  as  did  the  early 
dress  reformers  when  they  paraded  the  streets  in  bloomers, 
puhlic  opinion  always  reacts  in  a  way  to  more  than  meet 
then-  expectations.  When  one  is  intent  upon  doing  some 
thing  definite,  as  when  the  munition  women  and  farmerets 
and  conductors  walk  lo  Ihnr  work  thru  (.he  streets,  SOCietj 
IS  quite   tolerant,  of  deviations    from   conventional   costumes 

ii  i    the  difference  between  working  for  a  cause  and  work- 
ing for  a  purpose. 
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MorC    Hum    100,000 

Preeident  Wilson  u  truM 

J,  the  League      Uckt| 

bkiii  to  the  40UII  seate  in  the  Met 
politan    Optra    House    for    President 
'■    sddresi    In    Ntn     fork    on 

!i    1,  just  previous  t<>  Jus  sailing 
i it- till  expects 
was  that  the  President  would  an 

aw  or   mute   or   less  specifically   some   of 

the  criticism!  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions  that  have  been  made,  particu- 
larly in  Congress,  during  the  two 
weeks     since     the      covenant     of     the 

League  was  proposed. 

Hut  President  Wilson  kept  to  gen- 
eralities and  made  ■  speech  inspiring 
rather  than  informing,  leaving  to  ex- 
sident  Taft,  who  preceded  him  on 
the  platform,  the  task  of  giving  de- 
tailed support  and  explanation  of  the 
covenant  of  the  League.  President 
Wilson  made  some  ringing  statements 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  begin- 
ning: 

The  first  tiling  t hat  I  am  going  to  tell 
tlie  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
is  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  is  in  favor  of  the  League 

of  Nations.  I  know  that  that  is  true. 

In  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Taft's  address  the  President  added: 

Ami  I  am  the  more  happy  because  this 
means  that  this  is  not  a  party  issue.  No 
party  bas  the  right  to  appropriate  this 
issue,  and  no  party  will  in  the  long  run 
dare  oppose  it. 

Another  stimulating  epigram  came 
at  the  end  of  the  President's  picture 
of  the  need  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

Intrigue  cannot  stand  publicity,  and  if 
the  League  of  Nations  were  nothing  but 
a  great  debating  society  it  would  kill 
intrigue. 

In  many  respects  this  address  of  the 
President  reiterated  the  points  made 
in  his  Boston  speech  of  the   previous 
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week.  He  again  of  the  fsith  of 

the  peoplei  of  Europe  in  an  Interna* 
tional  teag  ue 

And    1     waul    lo    nltei     this    .solemn     wai'ii- 

ool  in  the  way  of  a  threat;  the  forces 

or    the    world   do   not    threaten,    they   operate. 

The  great  tides  of  the  world  do  not  give 
notice  thai  they  are  going  to  rise  end  run; 

the)    rise    in    tlnir    in  .  and    overwhelm- 

ing might,  and  those  who  stand  in  the  way 
are  overwhelmed.  Do  DOt  let  yourselves 
suppose    for   B    moment    that    the    uneasiness 

in    the   populations   of   Europe   is  due   en 
tirely  to  economic  causes  or  economic  mo- 

Omething  very  much  deeper   underlies 
it   all   than   that    They  see  that   their  govern- 

ineuts  have  never  been  aide  to  defend  them 
against  intrigue  or  aggression,  and  that 
there  is  no  force  of  foresight  or  of  pru- 
dence in  an>  modern  Cabinet  to  stop  war. 
And  therefore  they  say,  "There  must  be 
sum.-  fundamental  cause  for  this,"  and  the 

fundamental  cause  they  are  beginning  to 
perceive  to  be  that  nations  have  stood 
Bingly  or  in  little  jealous  groups  against 
cadi  other,  fostering  prejudice,  increasing 
the    dsnger   Of    war    rather    than    concerting 

measures  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  if  there 

is  right  in  the  world,  if  there  is  justice  in 
the  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  nations 
should  be  divided  in  the  support  of  justice. 
They  are  therefore  saying  if  you  really 
believe  that  there  is  a  right,  if  you  really 
believe  that  wars  ought  to  be  stopped,  stop 
thinking  about  the  rival  interests  of  na- 
tions, and  think  about  men  and  women  and 
children  thruout  the  world.  Nations  are  not 
made  to  afford  distinction  to  their  rulers 
by  way  of  success  in  the  maneuvers  of  poli- 
tics; nations  are  meant,  if  they  are  meant 
for  anything,  to  make  the  men  and  women 
and  children  in  them  secure  and  happy  and 
prosperous,  and  no  nation  has  the  right 
to  set  up  its  special  interests  against  the 
interests  and  benefits  of  mankind,  least 
of  all  this  great  nation  which  we  love.  It 
was  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  it 
was  set  up  to  illustrate  the  highest  ideals 
and  to  achiev<  the  highest  aspirations  of 
men  who  wanted  to  be  free;  and  the  world 
— the  world  of  today — believes  that  and 
counts  on  us,  and  would  be  thrown  back 
into  the  blackness  of  despair  if  we  de- 
serted it. 

On   "the   careful    selfishness"   which 
caused     some     critics     to     oppose    the 
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i>  igue    of   Nations    Pre  ident   Wilson 

pound    his   bitterest   contempt: 

1  bsve  beard  DO  counsel  of  generosity 
ill     tlnir    criticism.     I     have     heard     no     con 

structive  suggestion.  I  have  heard  nothing 
except   "will  ii   not   be  dangerous  to  us  to 

help    the    WOlldV"    It    would    be    fatal    to    us 

not  to  help  it.  Prom  being  what  l  will  ven- 
ture to  call  the  mOSl  famous  and  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  we  would  of 
a  sudden  have  become  the  most  contempt 
ible.  .Mr.  Tsfl  was  speaking  of  Washing- 
ton's utterance  about  entangling  alliances, 
and   if  he  will   permit  me  to  say   so,   he   put 

the  exactly  right  Interpretation  upon  what 

Washington  said,  the  interpretation  that  is 
inevitable  if  you  read  what   he  said,  iis  most 

of  these  gentlemen  do  not.  And  the  thing 

that  he  longed  for  was  just  what  we  are 
now  about  to  supply  ;  an  arrangement 
which  will  disentangle  all  the  alliances  in 
the  world.  Nations  agree  that  there  shall 
be  but  one  combination,  and  that  is  the 
combination  of  all  against  the  wrongdoer. 
Men  have  at  last  perceived  that  the  only 
permanent  thing  in  the  world  is  the  right, 

and  that  a  wrong  settlement  is  bound  to  be 
a  temporary  settlement--bound  to  be  a  tem- 
porary settlement  for  the  very  best  reason 
of  all.  that  it  ought  to  be  a  temporary  set- 
tlement, and  the  spirits  of  men  will  rebel 
against  it.  and  the  spirits  of  men  are  now 
in   the  saddle. 

Directly  after  his  speech  President 
Wilson  went  on  board  the  "George 
Washington,"  which  sailed  from  New 
York  harbor  early  on  March  5. 

Ex-President  Taft      Ex  "  President 

Explains  the  League     T*ft'*      famou' 

chuckle     never 

served  better  its  mission  of  putting 
people  in  good  humor  than  on  March 
4,  when  he  shared  with  President  Wil- 
son the  honor  of  presenting  the  cause 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  as  large 
an  audience  as  could  get  into  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Taft  is  the  president  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  formulat- 
ing the  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
Much  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to 
an  analytical  discussion  of  the  League 
covenant  as  now  contemplated  and  the 
rest  to  defense  of  it  in  answer  to  the 
various  objections  of  its  critics. 

It  is  said  that  this  would  prevent  our  re- 
sistance to  a  border  raid  of  Mexico  or  self- 
defense  against  any  invasion.  This  is  a 
most  extreme  construction.  If  a  nation  re- 
fuses submission  at  all,  as  it  does  when  ii 
begins  an  attack,  the  nation  attacked  is  re- 
leased instanter  from  its  obligation  to  sub- 
mit and  is  restored  to  the  complete  power 
of  self-defense.  Had  this  objection  not  been 
raised  in  the  Senate,  one  would  not  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  answer  so  unwar- 
ranted a  suggestion.     .     .     . 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  fixes  the  obli- 
gation of  action  in  such  a  way  that  Ameri- 
can nations  will  attend  to  America,  and 
European  nations  will  attend  to  Europe, 
and  Asiatic  nations  to  Asia,  unless  all  deem 
the  situation  so  threatening  to  the  world 
and  to  their  own  interests  as  that  they 
should  take  a  more  active  part.  It  seems  to 
me  that  appropriate  words  might  be  added 
to  the  pact  which  should  show  distinctly 
this  distribution  of  obligation.  It  will  re- 
lieve  those  anxious  in   respect    to   the   Moti 

roe  Doctrine    .    .    . 
Will  our  country  i>e  forced  hy  these  cove 

mints  into  a  lot  of  little  wars  all  over  the 
face   of   the   world?   No. 
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Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

"SOME    MINDS    THAT    HAVE    NO    SWEEP 

BEYOND       THE       NEAREST       HORIZON'— 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

The  suggestion  that  Great  Britain  will 
have  any  greater  power  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icy of  the  league  in  really  critical  matters, 
when  analyzed  will  be  seen  to  have  no 
foundation  whatever.     .     .     . 

The  covenant  takes  away  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  only  as  any  contract 
curtails  the  freedom  of  action  of  an  indi- 
vidual which  he  has  voluntarily  surrendered 
for  the  purpose  of  the  contract  and  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  it.  The  covenant  creates 
qo  ^uper-sovereignty.  It  merely  creates 
contract  obligations  It  binds  nations  to 
stand  together  to  secure  compliance  with 
those  contracts.  That  is  all.  The  assertion 
that  we  are  giving  up  our  sovereignty  car- 
ries us  logically  and  necessarily  to  the  ab- 
surd result  that  we  cannot  make  a  contract 
to  do  anything  with  another  nation  because 
it  limits  our  freedom  of  action  as  a  sover- 
eign. 

No  definite  de- 


The  Senate  Discusses 
the  League 


cision  came 
from  the  Sen- 
ate's discussion  of  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  and  further  explained  on  his 
return  to  this  country.  On  the  whole 
the  senatorial  comments  were  critical, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  Senator 
Borah's  undiscriminating  denunciation 
f.hru  Senator  Knox's  fear  for  United 
States  sovereignty  to  Senator  Lodge's 
objection!  to  the  construction  of  the 
.  "I  will  follow  any  man  and 
rote  for  any  measure  which  in  my  hon- 
'i  will  make  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  world's  peace,"  said  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  who  is  the  Republican 
member  from  Massachusetts  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Foreign  Relation 
Con  Bnt  be  arenl  on  to  point  out 

fla  •  itution  of  the  League 

as  now  propoeed : 

place,  t :  ,f  t  be  league 

the    iigrcef,,'  nu  i 

t<e    io   pis in    and  pli<  it    t hal    do   man 

ind  them    In  toil  draft  pre 

'I     for     ;p     '-.  .,,,     <,f     ;,      I,e;n;i|' 

before   lb*    world 

ibOUt     the     inter 

•    of    which    men    do    no!     ilr<  ad 

diff' 

of  the    I-  ted   l<v 

followi : 

Info  the  dnifi  fm 
In*  the   Moi 


Doctrine  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt 
or  question.  Let  us  also  have,  if  we  enter 
the  league,  a  complete  exclusion  from  the 
league's  jurisdiction  of  such  questions  .'is 
are  involved  in  Immigration  and  the  right 
of  each  country  t<>  say  who  shall  come 
within   its   borders   and    become    citizens. 

There  should  be  some  definite  provision 
for  peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  league  if 
any  nation  desires  to  withdraw.  Lastly, 
let  us  have  a  definite'  statement  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  league  as  to  whether  the 
league  is  to  have  an  international  force  of 
its  own  or  is  to  have  the  power  to  summon 
the  armed  forces  of  the  different  members 
of  the  league.  Let  it  be  stated  in  plain 
language  whether  the  "measures,"  the 
"recommendations,"  or  the  suggestions  of 
the  executive  council  are  to  be  binding  upon 
the  members  of  the  league. 

Thirty-seven  members  of  the  next 
Senate,  to  which  will  probably  be  put 
the  ratification  of  any  treaty  of  peace, 
signed  a  round  robin  in  support  of 
Senator  Lodge's  stand  and  announced 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  his  resolu- 
tion 

that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  while 
it  is  their  sincere  desire  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  should  unite  to  promote  peace 
and  general  disarmament,  the  constitution 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  iorm  now 
proposed  to  the  Peace  Conference  should 
not  be  accepted  by  the  United   States. 

And  further  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  negotiations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  should  immediately 
be  directed  to  the  utmost  expedition  of  the 
urgent  business  of  negotiating  peace  terms 
with  Germany  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  with  whom  the 
T*ii i ted    States    is    associated    in    the    war 


WHAT    THE    SIXTY-FIFTH 
CONGRESS   DID 

Made  two  declarations  of  war — 
one  against  Germany  and  one 
against  Austria-Hungary. 

Raised  by  the  enactment  of  a 
selective  service  act  the  largest 
army  this  country  has  ever  known. 

Passed  appropriation  bills — 
mostly  for  war  purposes — totaling 
approximately  $57,000,000,000,  the 
equivalent  of  $570  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States. 

Enacted  the  greatest  tax  law  in 
parliamentary  history,  levying  $10,- 
000,000,000  in  two  years.  It  author- 
ized bond  issues  to  the  amount  of 
$22,000,000,000. 

Appropriated  $2,884,000,000  to 
create  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  largest  in  the  world. 

Authorized  the  taking  over  of 
railroads  and  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  of  the  nation  as 
a  war  emergency. 

Created  an  American  military  air 
service  and  launched  an  aerial 
postal  service. 

Pasied  the  largest  army  appro- 
priation bill — totaling  $12,000,000,- 
-any  country  ever  adopted. 

I  I  1  ed  on  the  statute  books  300 
public   laws  and   forty-eight   public 

Palled  the  resolution  lor  a  na- 
tional prohibition  amendment  to 
the  Constitution 

Defeated  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment 

'       ldU(  ted     twenty  'ax      1 
.1    in  /<    ligation  , 


against   the  German  Government  ami  that 

tin'    proposal    for    a    League    of    Nations   to 

insure  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world 

should    he    then    taken    up    for    careful    and 
serious   consideration. 

Congress  Ends  A  legislative  jam 
in  Filibuster  Prob»bly  unparalleled 
in  our  history  marked 
the  end  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  on 
March  4.  Bills  of  importance  had  piled 
up  thruout  the  session  until  even  the 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pass  any  but  the  most  imperative — 
and  on  top  of  this  excessive  pressure 
of  proposed  legislation  came  a  twenty- 
six  hour  filibuster  which  ended  only 
when  the  session  itself  closed. 

The  nlibuster  was  first  threatened 
by  Republican  Senators  when  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  bill  came  up  for  final  vote 
during  an  all-night  session  on  March 
2,  but  the  party  caucus  was  unwilling 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  thus  hold- 
ing up  essential  legislation,  and  the 
Loan  bill  went  thru  and  was  duly 
signed  by  the  President.  The  Loan  bill 
authorizes  the  launching  of  a  final  Lib- 
erty Bond  issue  of  $7,000,000,000  and 
gives   the    Secretary   of   the    Treasury 


BIG  BILLS  CONGRESS 
DIDN'T  PASS 

Among  the  important  measures 
which  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
failed  to  pass  in  the  crush  of  its 
last  session  were   the  following : 

Army  appropriation  bill,  $1,238,- 
282,967. 

Navy  appropriation  bill,  $824,- 
708,521. 

Agricultural  appropriation  bill 
(including  repeal  of  daylight  sav- 
ing law),  $37,355,352. 

General  deficiency  bill,  $842,- 
096,913,  including  $750,000,000  for 
the  railroad  administration. 

Sundry  civil  bill  (including  $660,- 
000,000  for  Shipping  Board),  $1,- 
122,919,735. 

District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill,  $13,983,894. 

Indian  bill,  $15,430,010. 

Civil  service  retirement  bill,  to 
extend  Government  control  over 
telegraph  and  telephones. 

Public  buildings  bill. 

Redrafted  women's  suffrage  Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Water  power  bill. 

Coal  and  oil  lands  leasing  bill. 

Soldiers'  settlement  bill,  $100,- 
000,000. 

Wartime  prohibition  enforcement 
bill. 

Immigration  bill,  including  pro- 
vision to  exclude  immigration  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

Joint  resolution  to  repeal  Section 
904  of  the  revenue  law,  known  as 
the  semi-luxury  tax. 

Proposal!  to  reform  the  court 
martial  laws. 

Propoiition  to  appropriate  $5,- 
000,000  foi  expenses  ol  President 
Wilion  iini  the  Peace  Commliiion 
in  Europe, 


DO    YOU    RECOONI/E    YOUR   COVERNOR   OR    MAYOR? 
The  conference  called  by   President   Wilson   in   Washington   brought  together    for   a    discussion   of    reconstruction    problems   the    governors   of    forty-three 
nates    and    mayors    of    more    than    a    hundred    cities    in    the    Uniiril    StaU-s.    This    photograph    was    taken    outaide    the    Capitol    between    sessions.    Seated 
in  the  center    (left  to   right)    are   President   Wilson.   Secretary  of   Labor  Wilson,   Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  and   Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield 


power  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
$1,000,000,000  wheat  guarantee  bill 
was  the  only  other  important  measure 
put  thru  in  the  last  days  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  Senate  reconvened  for  its 
final  session  on  Monday  morning,  March 
3,  three  Republican  Senators — Sher- 
man, of  Illinois;  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  France,  of  Maryland — 
took  upon  themselves  the  responsibil- 
ity of  conducting  a  filibuster  that  held 
the  floor  and  prevented  further  leg- 
islation until  the  adjournment  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  at  noon  on 
March  4.  As  Vice-President  Marshall 
banged  his  gavel  to  declare  the  Senate 
session  over,  he  broke  the  strain  of 
nervous  tension  among  the  members 
and  in  the  crowded  galleries  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  usual  phrase,  "ad- 
journed sine  die,"  a  bitterly  spoken 
pun,  "adjourned  sine  Deo." 

This  ignominious  end  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Senate  had  its  effect,  of  course, 
upon  the  House,  where  there  was  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do  in  its  last  two 
days  in  session.  But  the  House  cele- 
brated its  end  more  jovially  and  wound 
up  with  a  song  service  that  started 
with  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All  Here" 
and  included  "How  Dry  I  Am!"  and  a 
contest  on  strictly  party  lines  of  "Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

While  the  Congress  held  its  final 
session  President  Wilson  waited  in  a 
nearby  room  of  the  Capitol  to  sign 
any  bills  that  might  be  passed.  The 
only  comment  that  he  made  on  the  fili- 
buster was  a  statement  issued  to  the 
press: 

A  group  of  men  in  the  Senate  have  de- 
liberately chosen  to  embarrass  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Government,  to  imperil  the 
financial  interests  of  the  railway  systems 
of  the  country,  and  to  make  arbitrary  use 
of  powers  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

It  is  plainly  my  present  duty  to  attend 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  It  is  also 
my  duty  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
public  business  during  a  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  must  make  my  choice  between 
these  two  duties,  and  I  confidently  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  country  will  think 
that  I  am  making  the  right  choice. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  right  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  that  I  should  call 
the  Congress  in  special  session  while  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Washington,  be- 
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cause  of  a   more   pressing  duty  elsewhere, 

to    cooperate    with    the    Houses. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  who 
have  obstructed  and  have  prevented  the 
passage  of  necessary  legislation  have  taken 
all  of  this  into  consideration  and  are  will- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
impaired  efficiency  of  the  Government  and 
the  embarrassed  finances  of  the  country 
during  the  time  of  my  enforced  absence. 

Without  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress before  the  President's  return  the 
railroad  administration,  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  employment  service,  the 
army  and  the  navy  will  all  be  put  to 
grave  financial  embarrassment,  since 
appropriations  necessary  to  maintain 
them  were  among  the  bills  the  pres- 
ent Congress  failed  to  pass. 

When  Governors  and     W  h  e  n      Presi" 

,,  /-     r  dent     Wilson 

Mayors  Confer  ,,    , 

*  called    t  o    con- 

ference in  Washington  the  Governors 
of  all  the  States  and  the  mayors  of 
more  important  cities  he  paved  the 
way  for  some  interesting  diagnoses  of 
reconstruction  problems  and  their 
remedies.  The  keynote  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opening  speech  was 

that  the  business  of  government  is  to  take 
counsel  for  the  average  man.  We  are  at 
last  learning  that  the  whole  matter  of  the 
prosperity  of  peoples  runs  down  into  the 
great  body  of  the  men  and  women  who  do 


i  hiiimis  in  Detroit  Ami 
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the  work  of  the  world,  and  that  the  process 

of  guidance  is  not  completed  by  the  mere 

success  of  great  enterprises — it  is  com- 
pleted only  by  the  standard  of  the  benefit 
that  it  confers  upon  those  who  in  the  ob- 
scure ranks  of  life  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  those  enter  prizes. 

Then  the  Governors  began  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  their  several 
states:  in  Arizona,  for  instance,  the 
unemployment  of  miners  due  to  the 
falling  prices  of  copper,  in  Florida  the 
need  of  laborers  in  the  truck  gardens 
and  fruit  groves,  in  Kansas  the  enor- 
mous wheat  acreage,  in  West  Virginia 
unemployment  in  the  coal  mines,  and 
so  on. 

In  more  general  discussion  a  degree 
of  unanimity  developed  on  four  points: 

1.  Business  lassitude  and  unemployment 
are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways 
under  national  control,  tho  representing  30 
per  cent  of  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
nation,  are  neither  efficiently  conducted  nor 
buying  the  supplies  and  making  the  im- 
provements that  they  need. 

2.  Road  building  and  other  public  and 
private  improvements  are  discouraged  by 
the  excessive  freight  rates — in  some  cases 
four  times  as  much  as  formerly — on  build- 
ing materials. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  is  urging 
other  governments  and  private  concerns  to 
get  busy  and  produce,  but  it  is  doing  noth- 
ing but  talk  itself,  Congress  being  roundly 
blamed  for  having  deserted  its  responsibili- 
ties and  adjourning  without  passing  bills 
essential  to  governmental  activities. 

4.  The  unemployment  situation  is  not 
generally  bad  now,  but  is  getting  worse,  and 
a  desperate  Bolshevik  propaganda  is  active 
ly  at  work  to  aggravate  the  situation. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  asking  the 
Government  to  begin  to  rehabilitate  the 
railroads  and  to  reduce  freight  rates 
on  road  building  materials;  opposing 
the  reduction  of  wages,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living;  urging  the  War  Department  to 
speed  up  the  settlement  of  war  con- 
tracts; urging  the  Government  to  an- 
nounce its  policy  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  raw  materials  it  has  on  hand: 
asking  continuation  of  the  Government 
survey  of  the  natural  resources.  of  the 
country;  asking  continuation  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service;  favoring 
demobilization  thru  the  state  anJ  loctJ 
draft  boards;  recommending  that  war 
memorials  take  the  Form  of  Improved 
community  utilities 
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To  Remember  A  bronze  laPel  but" 
theWarBy  J™  somewhat  like 
that  worn  by  G.  A.  R. 
veterans  will  be  the  "honorable  dis- 
charge" emblem  issued  by  the  United 
States  War  Department  to  all  our  vet- 
erans of  the  Great  War,  whether  they 
actually  fought  or  not.  The  Govern- 
ment will  distribute  these  buttons  free 
of  charge. 

The  design  of  the  "honorable  dis- 
charge" button  was  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  after  a  competi- 
tion among  American  artists  and 
sculptors. 

The  Thriftiest     Nebraska's      sales      of 
State  war  savmSs  stamps  in 

1918  were  $21.18, 
greater  per  capita  than  those  of  any 
other  state.  The  state's  aggregate 
gales  were  $27,450,000. 

Ohio,  with  $86,244,000  aggregate 
Bales,  ranked  first  in  volume,  but  sec- 
ond in  per  capita  sales,  which  were 
$16.39.  South  Dakota  came  third  in 
per  capita  records,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia fourth,  and  Iowa  fifth. 

North  Dakota        BF  the  bills  Passed 


Has  Self-Service 


at    this    session 


of  the  state  legisla- 
ture North  Dakota  has  laid  out  for 
itself  an  unparalleled  program  of  actu- 
ally democratic  government,  industrial 
as  well  as  political.  The  recent  legis- 
lation puts  upon  the  state  these  tasks: 

1.  Establish  and  operate  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota ; 

2.  Build  and  operate  terminal  grain  ele- 
vators and  flour  mills ; 

3.  Establish  and  operate  the  North  Da- 
kota Home  Builders'  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  inhabitants  of  the  state 
to  build  and  own  their  own  homes ; 

4.  .Set  up  an  industrial  commission  to 
manage  these  and  the  other  industries  the 
state  may  decide  to  embark  upon  under  the 
unlimited  power  granted  by  new  amend- 
ments to  the  state  constitution. 

The  motive  power  behind  this  re- 
form program  was  the  Farmers'  Non- 
Partizan  League  of  about  100,000 
members,  organized  three  years  ago 
to  safeguard  the  people's  interests. 
The  Farmers'  League  was  also  instru- 
mental in  getting  fourteen  state 
amendments  approved  by  the  people 
at  the  last  election  and  ratified  by 
this  legislature. 

Among  the  amendments  are  provi- 
sions for  an  easier  method  of  amend- 
ing than  was  previously  in  force;  re- 
moving the  limit  on  state  indebtedness 
which  hitherto  itood  at  $200,000;  and 
authorizing   the   state,    or   any   city   or 

*nty,  to  engage  in  any  industry  ex- 
empt the  manufacture  of  intoxicants. 

Other  bills  passed  at  this  session  of 
the  legislature  Include  a  workingman's 
compensation  act  with  a  state  insur- 
ance fund;  women's  forty-hour  week 
and  minimum  irag  ,  a  mining  law 

and    various    laws    providing    for    new 
methods  oi  Ion  and  of  regulal 

of  freight  rates  end  franchisee. 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

February  27 — Clemenceau  resumes 
attendance  at  Peace  Congress.  Ger- 
man Soldiers  and  Workmen  call 
convention. 

February  28 — German  strikes  isolate 
Weimar  from  Berlin.  Great  dem- 
onstration at  funeral  of  Kurt 
Eisner. 

March  1 — Marshal  Foch  presents 
military  terms  of  peace  to  Peace 
Congress.  Many  Soviets  formed  in 
Germany. 

March  2 — Italian  Government  ready 
for  compromise  with  Jugoslavs.  Ger- 
man insurrection  increasing. 

March  3 — British  Government  pro- 
poses to  maintain  army  of  2.500,000. 
General  strike  ordered  at  Berlin. 

March  4 — Bolshevists  force  Allies 
back  in  Northern  Russia.  State  of 
siege  proclaimed  at  Berlin. 

March  5 — German  Government  checks 
revolt  at  Konigsberg.  German 
Radical  demands  formulated. 


supplemented  by  a  sympathetic  strike 
of  45,000  longshoremen.  When  the 
strike  created  a  serious  food  crisis  in 
the  city  and  on  Staten  Island  the  War 
Labor  Board  intervened,  asked  the 
men  to  go  back  to  work  pending*  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  and  six  weeks  later 
announced  a  decision  giving  40  per  cent 
of  the  men  an  eight-hour  day  at  once 
and  recommending  it  in  the  case  of  the 
rest.  This  award  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  men  and  on  March  4  the  16,000 
harbor  workers  walked  out  again,  reit- 
erating their  previous  demands.  In  this 
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Harbor  Strike 


AaodserMswYi  F"r    thr'"    ,; 

last  January  the 
port  Of  New  York 

was  paralyzed  by  ■  strike  of   10,000 

workers     asking      for     higher 

•wages    end    an    1  day,    end 
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strike  the  municipal  ferries,  the  Lack- 
awanna Railroad  ferries  and  all  boats 
in  hospital  service  continued  to  run 
and  it  was  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  a  food  shortage  for 
at  least  two  weeks. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  harbor  work- 
ers in  New  York  are  under  railroad, 
that  is  to  say  government  control,  and 
the  railroad  administration  has  offered 
to  make  a  separate  settlement  w'th 
them,  granting  the  eight-hour  day  as 
promised  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
award  and  giving  the  overtime  pay 
they  ask. 

Preparing  for     Arrangements       were 

the  President  ™ad?  J»  P aris  f  °'  Pres- 
ident  Wilson  on  his  re- 
turn to  that  city  to  occupy  not  the 
Murat  Palace  as  before  but  the  Hotel 
Bischoffsheim  on  the  Place  des  Etats- 
Unis,  the  home  of  Francis  de  Croisset, 
a  prominent  author  and  playwriter. 
It  was  also  planned,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Colonel  House,  that  the  President 
should  land  at  Brest  and  go  directly  to 
Paris,  instead  of  landing  at  Antwerp 
and  visiting  Brussels  and  the  war- 
devastated  regions  of  Belgium  and 
France  before  going  to  Paris.  This 
course  was  adopted  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  Peace  Congress, 
where  it  was  hoped  to  have  the  draft 
of  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  ready 
for  the  consideration  of  the  President 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister  when 
they  reach  Paris  at  the  middle  of 
March.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to 
admit  German  representatives  to  the 
Congress  by  April  1,  to  listen  to  the 
military,  diplomatic,  financial  and  eco- 
nomic terms  which  the  Allies  purpose 
to  impose  upon  them. 

Doings  of  the        M-    Clemenceau    had 
p  _,  recovered    from     his 

wounds  sufficiently  to 
resume  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress on  February  27.  On  that  day  the' 
claims  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  to  Styria,  Tri- 
este, Fiume  and  nearly  all  of  the  Dal- 
matian Islands — most  of  which  terri- 
tory is  also  claimed  by  Italy — were 
heard  and  considered.  On  March  1  the 
Council  began  consideration  of  the 
financial  and  economic  problems  In- 
volved in  the  actual  treaty  of  peace 
and  in  the  permanent  conditions  follow- 
ing the  war.  The  chief  financial  points 
raised  were  concerning  war  debts  and 
ante-war  debts  in  enemy  countries  and 
whether  they  were  to  be  paid  or  repu- 
diated, and  concerning  the  reappor- 
tionment or  "pooling"  of  the  war  debts 
of  the  Allied  countries.  The  thought 
has  been  much  broached  in  France  that 
that  country  fought  not  alone  for  self- 
defense  but  for  the  defense  of  the 
world,  that  the  brunt  of  the  war  fell 
upon  it  because  of  its  geographical  po- 
sition, that  it  was  subjected  to  a  dis- 
proportionately heavy  expense,  for  the 
sake  of  oilier  nations  as  well  as  its 
own,  and  that  therefore  justice  re- 
quires the  assumption  of  some  of  its 
debt  by  olber  countries.  The  American, 

British  and  Japanese  delegate!  are  said 
not  bo  assent  bo  this  proposition.  The 

Council  on   the  :;;irne  day  decided  to  ap- 
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THOSE  BRITISH  STRIKES 

point  a  committee  consisting  of  one  tribution  of  it  among  the  Allies,  or  at 
member  from  each  of  the  five  great  least  utilization  of  its  vast  value  in 
powers  to  define  the  approximate  fu-  hulls,  machinery  and  material.  The 
ture  boundaries  of  the  enemy  countries  American  delegates  are  said  to  be  re- 
and,  presumably,  of  the  new  states  serving  judgment  on  the  proposal  to 
which  are  being  formed;  practically  destroy  the  fortifications  of  the  Kiel 
remaking  the  map  of  Europe  and  west-  Canal  and  to  neutralize  that  water- 
em  Asia.  way,  lest  the  same  rule  should  be  ap- 
The  eighth  week  of  the  Peace  Con-  plied  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  en- 
gress  opened  on  March  2  with  increased  trances  to  New  York  Harbor,  and  other 
energy  and  earnest  desire  to  expedite  American  waterways, 
work,  and  with  the  feeling  and  expres-  The  Commission  on  Reparation  re- 
sion  of  intense  interest  in  the  recep-  ported  to  the  Council  on  March  3  that 
tion  of  the  President  in  the  United  Germany  and  her  allies  ought  justly 
States  and  the  attitude  of  this  coun-  to  pay  to  the  Allied  and  associated 
try  toward  the  proposals  for  a  League  powers  the  sum  of  $120,000,000,000.  In 
of  Nations.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  left  Lon-  connection  with  that  report  it  is  to  be 
don  for  Paris  on  March  5  to  resume  at-  recalled  that  the  total  wealth  of  those 
tendance  at  the  Congress,  and  to  remain  four  countries  was  estimated  at  the  be- 
continuously,  if  possible,  until  the  adop-  ginning  of  the  war  to  be  as  follows: 

tion  of  the  preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace.     Germany     $85,000,000,000 

__       ..„,,.,,         Austria-Hungary    55,000  000.000 

Dealing  with       Marshal    Foch    laid    be-     Bulgaria 4.000,000,000 

r»r-m„„„  fore  the  Supreme  Coun-     Turkey     4,000,000.000 

uermany  .  \  

cil  on  March  1  the  mil-  „,  £  ,                               "»11(  AAA  AAA  AAA 

itary  terms  which  he   desires   to  have         Total    $144,000,000,000 

incorporated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  lt  ls  insisted  by  many  that  the  coun- 

two  days  later  the  Council  began  con-  tries  should  be  able  to  pay  an  indemnity 

sideration  of  them.  These,  together  with  eclual  to   s0   large   a  proportion— more 

the  naval  terms  previously  submitted,  than  83  per  cent— of  their  entire  assets, 

provide  for  the  reduction  of  the   Ger-  provided  the  process   is  extended  over 

man  army  to  a  force  of  about  200,000  a  suitable  period  of  years.  The  French 

men,   the   destruction    of   the   fortifica-  proposal  is  that  the  payment  of  $5,000,- 

tions  of  Heligoland  and  the  Kiel  Canal  000,000  at  once,  in  gold,  foreign  securi- 

and  the  neutralization  of  the  canal,  the  ties  and  goods,  be   required,  and  that 

destruction   of  the    German  main   fleet  the    remainder    be    payable    in    instal- 

and   all    German   submarines,    and   the  ments  during  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 

retention    of    control    of    the    German  years. 

cable  systems  by  the  Allies.  There  is  Qrave  German  At  the  end  of  Febru- 
also  said  to  be  a  prohibition  against  ary  the  political  and 
the  building  or  use  of  submarines  by  uisturoances  industriai  disturb- 
any  power  in  the  world,  tho  the  com-  ances  in  Germany  presented  three 
petence  of  the  Peace  Congress  to  en-  ominous  phases.  There  was  the  at- 
act  such  international  legislation  is  not  tempted  revolution  at  Munich,  moving 
obvious  to  all.  The  French  delegates  toward  either  its  own  spread  thruout 
are  reported  to  oppose  the  destruction  all  Germany  or  the  separation  of  Ba- 
of  the  German  fleet  and  to  favor  dis-  varia    from    the    rest    of    the    empire. 


There  was  the  strike  of  coal  and  rail- 
way v.  en  at  Halle,  which  inter- 
rupted  communication  between  Wei- 
mar and  Berlin i  and  which  had  for  its 
avowed  object  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ebeii  fovernmenl  and  the  dispersal 
of   the    National   Assembly.  There  was 

o  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Councils,  to 
i'  lime  the  power  which  they  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  National  Assembly 
and  to  control  or  overthrow  the  latter 
body.  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly 
at  W  '  imar  was  neglecting  the  work 
of  perfecting  the  Constitution,  and 
was  engaging  in  factional  disputes  of 
an  increasingly  acrimonious  nature. 

The  Government  on  March  1,  after 
conferring  with  leaders  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Councils,  issued  an 
address  to  the  country,  reaffirming  its 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  denouncing  the  Spartacan  and 
Bolshevist  designs  against  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  Independent  So- 
cialists generally  deserted  the  National 
Assembly  to  take  part  in  strikes  and 
agitation,  and  on  the  evening  of  March 

3  a  universal  strike  was  ordered  at 
Berlin,  in  consequence  of  which  that 
city  was  without  transportation  serv- 
ice or  lighting  or  water  supply. 

The  Spartacans  on  March  4  attempt- 
ed to  take  possession  of  Konigsberg, 
in  East  Prussia,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  route  thence  to  Mos- 
cow, so  that  Russian  Bolshevists  might 
come  to  their  assistance.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  hastened  troops  to  Ko- 
nigsberg and  after  hard  fighting  ap- 
parently supprest  the  movement. 

The  Independent  Socialists,  Sparta- 
cans and  other  revolutionists  on  March 

4  presented  to  the  Government  their 
formulated  demands,  to  this  effect: 
Trial  of  the  former  Emperor  and 
Crown  Prince,  Generals  Hindenburg 
and  Ludcndorff  and  Admiral  Tirpitz, 
by  a  people's  tribunal;  release  of  all 
political  prisoners,  including  agents  of 
Russian  Bolshevists;  disarmament  of 
all  volunteer  troops  and  development 
of  the  Red  Guard;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  and  commercial 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia. 

Economic  Ills       A      correspondent      of 

of  Germany         the  L?nd<?  ****  ™- 
egraph   who   has    been 

investigating  conditions  reports  that 
while  before  the  war  Germany  was  able 
to  feed  95  per  cent  of  her  people  from 
her  own  resources,  now,  because  of  de- 
terioration of  the  soil,  lack  of  live 
stock  and  other  conditions,  she  could 
not  feed  half  that  number  on  a  pre- 
war scale  of  rations.  Her  ills  are  also 
aggravated  by  unemployment  due  to 
lack  of  coal  transport  facilities.  At  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
there  were  500,000  unemployed  work 
men  in  Germany.  Now  the  number  is 
estimated  at   1.500,000.  In  the  face  of 

this   urgent    need  o(  food    for  liormany. 

however,  the  French  Government  on 
March  2  indicated  its  unwillingness  w 
participate  In  the  work  of  supply 

that    need.    It    took    the   ground    that    it 

could    not    consent    to   have    German} 
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spend  for  supplies  the  money  which 
should  he  paid  to  the  people  of  France 
to  restore  the  damage  done  to  them  by 
the  German  armies.  On  March  4,  Mar- 
shal Foch  demanded  the  immediate 
surrender  and  delivery  of  the  German 
mercantile  fleet,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  food  supply. 

The  Troubles     Jhe     closin^     days     °* 

D  February      saw      much 

of  Russia  military      activity      in 

northern  Russia.  The  Allies  were  ad- 
vancing at  several  points  and  were  in- 
flicting heavy  losses  upon  the  Bolshev- 
ists. In  Esthonia  and  Lithuania  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Baltic  front  successful 
operations  were  conducted  against  the 
Bolshevists,  and  similar  reports  came 
from  the  Northern  Caucasus,  where  a 
volunteer  army  of  Cossacks  was  wag- 
ing a  vigorous  campaign.  General 
Krasnoff,  the  Cossack  leader,  was  an- 
nounced to  have  made  important 
progress  on  the  Volga  River.  On  March 
3,  however,  news  came  of  a  Bolshevist 
advance  in  the  north  and  a  retreat  of 
the  Allies. 

Captain  Andre  Tardieu,  at  Paris,  on 
February  28  informed  press  corre- 
spondents that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence with  the  various  Russian  govern- 
ments at  Princes'  Island  had  been 
abandoned,  the  Bolshevists  having 
failed  to  cease  fighting  as  demanded 
by  the  Allies  as  a  preliminary  to  that 
gathering.  At  the  same  time  Nicholas 
Tschaikovsky,  the  veteran  revolution- 
ist and  President  of  the  government 
at  Archangel,  made  the  suggestion 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  hold 
such  a  conference  the  Allies  should 
3end  an  authoritative  commission  to 
travel  thru  Russia  on  a  tour  of  inves- 
tigation. 

Zinovieff,  the  Bolshevist  Governor 
of  Petrograd,  is  reported  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  as  de- 
claring in  a  recent  speech  to  the  So- 
viet Council  of  Petrograd  that  the 
ernment  was  quite  willing  to  enter 
into  conference  with  the  Allies  at 
Princes'  Island,  because,  he  said: 

Th«*    -- i gri i n e    of    BUCh    a    peace    with    the 
Alli«-H  would  not  if-  ii'l  eren 

for  a  second  Stop  building  our  Red  army. 
ft  would  only  mean  that  we  put  do  trail 
what>-v«T  in  the  bit  of  paper  which  we 
would  ).  ed. 

rgins  Sazonoff,  Minister  for  For- 
"i    Affairs   in   t.h<-   Orn  rnment 

:  Ki  representative  at.  Paris,  de- 
clares that  forty  million  Itsians, 
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tilities  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Ukrainians  in  Galicia  and  elsewhere. 
The  Poles  renewed  their  attempts  to 
take  Kovel  and  Rovno,  and  the  Ukrain- 
ians again  attacked  Lemberg.  Mean- 
time the  Polish  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Paderewski,  protested  against  the  op- 
position which  is  being  manifested  at 
Paris  to  the  organization  of  a  large 
Polish  army.  The  menace  of  Bolshev- 
ism in  Russia,  he  insisted,  made  it  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  for  Poland  to 
have  an  army  of  350,000  men. 

For  a  Large  Tne  British  Secretary 
Brti  h  Arm  °^  State  for  War, 
Winston  Churchill,  on 
March  3  asked  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  2,500,000  men.  This 
force  would"  gradually  be  reduced  to 
925,000,  he  said;  but  the  outlook  of 
affairs  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  was 
so  uncertain  that  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  effect  any  sudden  decrease  of 
military  strength.  In  order  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
war  with  Germany  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  powerful  force  on 
the  Rhine  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come.  Then,  as  soon  as  peace  was  made, 
the  Allies  must  supply  that  country 
with  needed  food  and  thus  aid  it  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  Bolshevism. 

British  Labor  Mr-  L1°yd  George  held 
Negotiations  an  aM"day  conference 
with  British  labor  lead- 
ers and  capitalists  on  February  27, 
earnestly  trying  to  persuade  them  to 
compose  their  differences  and  to  avoid 
a  strike.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the 
miners  agreed  to  postpone  their  threat- 
ened strike  until  March  22.  On  motion 
of  Arthur  Henderson,  leader  of  the 
Labor  party,  a  committee  was  consti- 
tuted consisting  of  thirty  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  thirty  of  capital, 
comprizing  both  men  and  women,  to 
study  the  causes  of  unrest,  the  condi- 


tions of  labor,  the  questions  of  hours, 
wages,  cooperation,  profit-sharing,  etc., 
and  to  report  in  time  for  the  calling 
of  another  conference  with  the  Prime 
Minister  before  April  5.  Addressing 
the  first  meeting  of  this  committee  of 
sixty,  on  March  4,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
advised  it  that  it  was  the  trustee  of 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
nation.  Unemployment  must  be  ban- 
ished and  the  workers  must  never  again 
be  put  in  dread  of  the  horrors  of  hun- 
ger and  distress. 

The  importance  of  this  committee 
and  its  labors  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  Labor  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Derby,  and  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
when  he  said  that  the  next  three  weeKs 
might  determine  whether  Great  Britain 
could  avoid  an  industrial  dispute  whose 
consequences  might  be  almost  as  dis- 
astrous as  defeat  by  Germany  in  the 
war  would  have  been. 

Spanish  Cabinet      The  Spanish  Cabinet 
Resigns  dominated  by  Count 

Romanones,  which 
was  formed  in  November  last  by  the 
Marquis  de  Alhucemas,  resigned  on 
February  24.  The  King  requested  it  to 
remain  in  office,  however,  until  the 
budget  could  be  passed  by  Parliament. 

Afghan  Ameer      Habibullah  Khan,  the 
Murdered  Ameer    of    Afghanis- 

tan,  was  murdered 
by  shooting,  in  camp  at  Laghman,  on 
February  20.  The  motive  for  the  crime 
was  not  apparent.  Habibullah  was  a 
son  of  the  famous  Ameer,  Abd-ur- 
Rahman,  and  was  born  in  1872  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1901.  He  was,  for  an 
Oriental  despot,  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  ruler,  who  effected  some 
important  reforms  in  the  government 
of  his  country  and  strengthened  the 
ftiendly  relations  between  it  and  Brit- 
ish India. 
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UTOPIA    OR    HELL 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Plan  for  the  League  of  Nations 
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SHERMAN'S    celebrated    declaration    about    war 
hai  certainly  been  borne  rat  by  what  has  hap 
pened  m  Europe,  and  above  all  In  Belgium,  dur- 
ing  the   last   four  months.   That   war  is   hell    1   will 

concede  ai  heartily  aa  any  ultra  pacifist.  Hut  the  only 
alternative  to  war,  that  is  to  hell,  is  the  adoption  of 

■Ome  plan  substantially  like  that  which  I  have  advo- 
eated  and  which  has  itself  been  railed  Utopian.  It  is 
ible  that  it  is  Utopian  for  the  time  being;  that  is, 
that  nations  are  not  ready  to  accept  it.  Hut  it  is  also 
:ble  that  after  this  war  has  come  to  an  end  the 
European  contestants  will  be  sufficiently  sobered  to  be 
willing  to  consider  some  such   proposal. 

The  proposal  is  not  in  the  least  Utopian  if  by  Utopian 
we  understand  something  that  is  theoretically  desira- 
ble but  impossible.  What  1  propose  is  a  working  and 
realizable  Utopia.  My  proposal  is  that  the  efficient  civ- 
ilized nations — those  that  are  efficient  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace — shall  join  in  a  world  league  for  the  peace 
of  righteousness.  This  means  that  they  shall  by  solemn 
covenant  agree  as  to  their  respective  rights  which 
shall  not  be  questioned;  that  they  shall  agree  that  all 
other  questions  arising  between  them  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  court  of  arbitration;  and  that  they  shall 
also  agree — and  here  comes  the  vital  and  essential 
point  of  the  whole  system — to  act  with  the  combined 
military  strength  of  all  of  them  against  any  recal- 
citrant nation,  against  any  nation  which  transgresses 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation  the  rights  which  it 
is  agreed  shall  not  be  questioned,  or  which  on  matters 
that  are  arbitrable  refuses  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
the  arbitral  court. 

In  its  essence  this  plan  means  that  there  shall  be  a 
great  international  treaty  for  the  peace  of  righteous- 
ness; that  this  treaty  shall  explicitly  secure  to  each 
nation  and  except  from  the  operations  of  any  inter- 
national tribunal  such  matters  as  its  territorial  in- 
tegrity, honor  and  vital  interest,  and  shall  guarantee 
it  in  the  possession  of  these  rights;  that  this  treaty 
shall  therefore  by  its  own  terms  explicitly  provide 
against  making  foolish  promises  which  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  kept;  that  this  treaty  shall  be  observed 
with  absolute  good  faith — for  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  enter  into  treaties  until  their  observance  in  good 
faith  is  efficiently  secured.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tant, this  treaty  shall  put  force  back  of  righteousness, 
shall  provide  a  method  of  securing  by  the  exercize  of 
force  the  observance  of  solemn  international  obliga- 
tions. This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  all  the  powers  cove- 
nanting to  put  their  whole  strength  back  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty  obligations,  including  the  decrees 
of  the  court  established  under  and  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty 

No  man  can  venture  to  state  the  exact  details  that 
should  be  followed  in  securing  such  a  world  league  for 
the  peace  of  righteousness.  But,  not  to  leave  the  matter 
nebulous,  I  submit  the  following  plan.  It  would  prove 
entirely  workable,  if  nations  entered  into  it  with  good 
faith,  and  if  they  treated  their  obligations  under  it  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  United  States  treated  its  ob- 
ligations as  regarded  the  independence  of  Cuba,  giving 
good  government  to  the  Philippines,  and  building  the 
Panama  Canal;  the  same  spirit  in  which  England  acted 
when  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  violated. 

All  the  civilized  powers  which  are  able  and  willing 
to  furnish  and  to  use  force,  when  force  is  required  to 
back  up  righteousness — and  only  the  civilized  powers 
who    possess    virile    manliness    of    character    and    the 


willingness  to  accept  risk  and  labor,  when  necessary  to 

the  performance  of  duty,  are  entitled  to  be  considered 

m  this  matter — should  join  to  create  an  international 
tribunal  and  to  provide  rules  in  aeconlance  with  which 
thai  tribunal  should  act.  These  rules  would  have  to 
ipt  the  Btattlt  quo  at  some  given  period;  for  the 
endeavor  to  redress  all  historical  wrongs  would  throw 
us  back  into  chaos.  They  would  lay  down  the  rule  that 
die  territorial  integrity  of  each  nation  was  inviolate; 
that  it  was  to  be  guaranteed  absolutely  its  sovereign 
rights  in  certain  particulars,  including,  for  instance, 
the  right  to  decide  the  terms  on  which  immigrants 
should  be  admitted  to  its  borders  for  purposes  of  resi- 
dence, citizenship  or  business;  in  short,  all  its  rights 
in  matters  affecting  its  honor  and  vital  interest.  Each 
nation  should  be  guaranteed  against  having  any  of 
these  specified  rights  infringed  upon.  They  would  not 
be  made  arbitrable,  any  more  than  an  individual's 
right  to  life  and  limb  is  made  arbitrable;  they  would 
be  mutually  guaranteed.  All  other  matters  that  could 
arise  between  these  nations  should  be  settled  by  the 
international  court.  The  judges  should  act  not  as  na- 
tional representatives,  but  purely  as  judges,  and  in 
any  given  case  it  would  probably  be  well  to  choose  them 
by  lot,  excluding,  of  course,  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  whose  interests  were  concerned.  Then,  and  most 
important,  the  nations  should  severally  guarantee  to 
use  their  entire  military  force,  if  necessary,  against 
any  nation  which  defied  the  decrees  of  the  tribunal  or 
which  violated  any  of  the  rights  which  in  the  rules  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  should  be  reserved  to  the  sev- 
eral nations,  the  rights  to  their  territorial  integrity 
and  the  like.  Under  such  conditions — to  make  matters 
concrete — Belgium  would  be  safe  from  any  attack  such 
as  that  made  by  Germany,  and  Germany  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  haunting  fear  its  people  now  have  lest 
the  Russians  and  the  French,  backed  by  other  nations, 
smash  the  empire  and  its  people. 

In  addition  to  the  contracting  powers,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  outside  nations  should  be  named  as  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  court.  These  nations  should  be 
chosen  from  those  which  were  as  civilized  and  well 
behaved  as  the  great  contracting  nations,  but  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
guarantee  to  help  execute  the  decrees  of  the  court  by 
force.  They  would  have  no  right  to  take  part  in  the 
nomination  of  judges,  for  no  people  are  entitled  to  do 
anything  toward  establishing  a  court  unless  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  face  the  risk,  labor  and  self-sacrifice 
necessary  in  order  to  put  police  power  behind  the  court. 
But  they  would  be  treated  with  exact  justice;  and  in 
the  event  of  any  one  of  the  great  contracting  powers 
having  trouble  with  one  of  them,  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  go  into  court,  have  a  decision  rendered,  and 
see  the  decision  supported  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
a  dispute  between  any  two  of  the  great  contracting 
powers  themselves. 

No  power  should  be  admitted  into  the  first  circle, 
that  of  the  contracting  powers,  unless  it  was  civilized, 
well  behaved  and  able  to  do  its  part  in  enforcing  the 
decrees  of  the  court 

Most  certainly  the  proposed  plan  would  be  dependent 
upon  reasonable  good  faith  for  its  successful  work- 
ing, but  this  is  only  to  say  what  is  also  true  of  every 
human  institution.  Under  the  proposed  plan  there  would 
be  a  strong  likelihood  of  bettering  world  conditions. 
If  it  is  a  Utopia,  it  is  a  Utopia  of  a  very  practical 
kind. 
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Paul  Thompson 

Waiting  to  be  helped  to  find  a  job  by  the   United  States  Employment  Service,  a  Federal  organization  with  an  agency  in  every  city 

TWO  WEEKS'  EXTRA  PAY 

A  Safety  Check  on  the  Dangers  of  Rapid  Firing 


THE  Czar's  Govern- 
ment withheld  from 
Russian  working-  professor 
men  the  right  to 
strike  by  requiring  them  to  give  their 
employer  two  weeks'  notice  before  quit- 
ting his  employ.  On  the  other  hand  the 
law  required  the  employer  likewise  to 
give  the  man  two  weeks'  notice  or  if  he 
dismissed  him  abruptly  to  pay  the  dis- 
missed employee  for  two  weeks  beyond 
the  term  of  employment.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  factory  inspectors 
and  the  workmen  appeared  not  to  have 
gotten  much  benefit  from  it.  I  did  hear, 
however,  of  a  peppery  manufacturer 
who  paid  a  fortnight's  extra  wages  to 
men  he  had  "fired"  incontinently  and 
who  declared  that  his  quick  temper 
would  bankrupt  him. 

After  the  Revolution  of  March,  1917, 
an  endeavor  was  made  to  enforce  this 
law  and  to  secure  for  the  dismissed 
workman  a  month's  wages  instead  of 
a  fortnight's  wages.  In  a  number  of  in- 
dustries the  month  of  leeway  was  es- 
tablished by  joint  agreement.  In  the 
typographic  industry  masters  and  men 
agreed  to  a  three  months'  minimum 
term  of  employment.  When  I  was  at 
Baku,  in  October,  1917,  the  hundred 
odd  oil  firms  were  concluding  an  agree- 
ment with  their  seventy  thousand  em- 
ployees which  stipulated,  among  other 
things,  that  on  dismissal  an  employee 
should  receive  a  month's  pay  for  every 
year  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
firm.  The  employers  made  DO  protest 
on   this   point,  for  it  simply  made   ;r'-n 

I    a    practice    which    long    had    been 
followed  by  the  bent,  oil  compani< 
In  :'■•-'.  the  demands  wenl 

far.  A  large  American  manufacturing 

i  by  Its 

-I  to  par  three  months'  dismissal 
wa/et?  for  every  year  of  service.  On  the 
break  op  of  the  office  force  of  a  i 

n  American  lif  ance  comp 

with    headquarters    in    Petrogred    ih< 

-    ■ 
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'  |  red    under    the    Soviet 

R  ,  wis  and  I  have  little 
for-  !  working  dur 
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ing  the  troublous  time  in  1917  before 
the  old  order  was  broken  up.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  rests  on  a  sound  principle 
and  deserves  to  be  seriously  considered 
as  a  means  of  stabilizing  industrial  re- 
lations in  this  country. 

In  a  mature  and  humane  civilization 
great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
economic  security  of  the  individual.  As 
the  civil  service  develops,  the  public 
employee  is  protected  in  various  ways 
against  abrupt  and  arbitrary  dismis- 
sal. In  universities  it  is  customary  to 
notify  the  instructor  a  considerable 
time  in  advance  of  the  termination  of 
his  employment.  The  professor  is  usu- 
ally given  a  year's  notice  or  else  his 
salary  is  continued  for  at  least  a  half 
year  after  his  services  are  dispensed 
with.  School  boards,  hospitals,  churches 
and  non-gainful  organizations  gener- 
ally feel  that  it  is  indecent  to  cut  off 
a  faithful  servant  without  giving  him 
a  reasonable  time  to  look  around  for 
another  place.  Even  from  private  em- 
ployers, professional  men  are  usually 
able  to  secure  an  agreement  not  to  end 
relations  without  a  month  or  more  of 
notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common 
practice  of  American  industrial  em- 
ployers is  really  amazing  in  its  lack 
of  consideration  for  the  worker  found 
superfluous.  No  doubt  many  firms  take 
a  pride  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
a  stable  labor  force  and  give  serious 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  men  they 

have  to  drop.  Hut  the  average  employer 
.''"in  to  give  himself  not  the  slightest, 
'•on  to  what  is  to  become  of  the 

worker  let  out  thru  no  fault  of  his  own. 
I  have  beard  of  a  firm  long  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  curtailment,  waiting 
till    half    an    hour    before    the    evening 

whistle  blew  to  post  a  notice  throwing 

hundreds   of   men    out  of   a   job    for  an 

Indefinite  time!  Since  Americans  arc 
not.  generally  Inhumane,  the  barbaroo 

"firing"  policy  so  characteristic  of  our 

industries    can    be    accounted     for    only 
a  survival  from  the  time  of  the  small 

concern  when  the  competent  workman 


dismissed  could  walk 
around  the  corner  and 
get  a  job  just  as  good. 
That  such  is  not  the  case 
today  may  be  learned  by  simply  in- 
terviewing workingmen  as  to  what 
loss  of  job  has  meant  to  them.  What 
tales  of  tramping  the  streets  look- 
ing for  work,  of  rushing  hither  and 
thither  on  a  rumor  that  this  firm  or 
that  is  taking  on  men,  of  returning 
night  after  night  worn  out  and  dis- 
couraged to  an  anxious  family,  of  the 
frantic  cutting  down  of  household  ex- 
penses, the  begging  of  credit  from 
butcher  and  grocer,  the  borrowing  of 
small  sums  from  one's  cronies,  the  shat- 
tering of  hopeful  plans  for  the  chil- 
dren! Here  are  real  tragedies,  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  of  them  a  year 
in  our  larger  centers,  yet  the  general 
public  goes  its  way  quite  unconscious! 
No  wonder  among  wage-earners  the 
bitter  saying  runs,  "A  workingman  is 
a  fool  to  have  a  wife  and  kids." 

What  of  the  far  greater  number  who 
are  employed  continuously  but  who  are 
always  worrying  lest  they  lose  their 
jobs  without  warning?  From  conversa- 
tion with  wage-earners  one  gathers 
that  fear  of  finding  a  blue  slip  in  the 
pay  envelope  really  poisons  life  for 
multitudes.  So  long  as  many  employing 
concerns  move  in  the  present  ruthless 
inscrutable  way,  not  deigning  to  give 
their  men  any  advance  hint  of  what 
will  happen  to  them,  there  will  be  re- 
sentment and  unrest  in  the  ranks  of 
labor,  no  matter  how  reasonable  the 
hours  and  pay. 

The  tragedy  in  the  situation  of  the 
wage-earner  in  the  modern  industrial 
organization  has  been  his  insecurity. 
Step  by  step  we  have  lessened  this. 
Mechanics'  lien  laws  did  away  with  the 
risk  of  losing  his  pay,  postal  savings 
banks  with  the  risk  of  losing  his  sav- 
in";, "safety  first,"  with  the  risk  of 
preventable    industrial    accidents,    acci- 

dent  compensation  with  the  risk  of  los- 
ing livelihood  by  injury  in  bis  work, 
pensions  with  the  i  isk  of  a  destitute 
Old  age.  The  chief  insecurity  which  n 
mains  is  that,  of  losing  one's  Job.  How 
can    we    lessen    that.'.' 

Thai  ■  li  no  v\  rl  ue  In  I  he  suggesl  Ion 
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uiu  I  !u-  hi    who 

the  tge 

him    a 
■ 
mil     if     the     workmen 

;i     the  sudden  strike. 
rhe  true  policy  is  to  establish  for  the 
workman  who  has  been  with  the  en 
ployer    long   enough    to   establish    the 

presumption    that    he    i^    of    value      say 

months    the  legal  right  to  i 
a   fortnight's   frei  i   when   be   is 

led    without    fault    on    his    p  , 

rhis  would  give  him  two  weeks  to  look 
it  md  find  himself  another  job. 
Even  if  hi-  has  nothing  saved  up  and 
no  credit  it  would  he  a  month  or  more 
before  his  family  came  into  acute  d 
tress.  There  are  few  competent  men 
who  cannot  find  a  job  in  a  month  un- 
times  are  hard  and  during  hard 
times  their  recourse  will  be  an  al- 
together different  provision,  viz.,  un- 
employment insurance.  Still  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  consideration 
that  the  man  who  has  made  good  on 
the  job  and  continues  to  make  good 
would  be  relieved  of  the  haunting  fear 
of  offhand  dismissal.  It  will  not  pay 
his  employer  to  fire  him  for  frivolous 
reasons  and  if  business  is  slack  the  men 
let  out  will  be  men  recently  taken  on, 
who  have  not  yet  established  the  right 
to  the  dismissal  wage. 

THE  dismissal  wage  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  something  held  back 
out  of  wages  which  a  man  will  never 
get  unless  he  is  "fired."  It  should  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  the  "compensa- 
tion for  disturbance"  which  some  coun- 
tries allow  the  evicted  tenant  who  has 
farmed  the  land  well. 

Of  course  the  man  who  "fires  him- 
self" by  persistent  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct should  get  no  dismissal  wage, 
and  since  an  unscrupulous  employer 
might  charge  fault  when  there  is  none, 
there  will  have  to  be  local  boards  to 
hear  complaints  on  this  score. 

The  employee  who  quits  of  his  own 
free  will  to  take  a  better  job  or  do 
something  else  has  no  claim.  But  since 


•uch  an  employes  might  "soldi. 

just  in  order  to  gel  bim- 

I"    the    employ. 
ih«-  i  ight  '  •       spe  i'  ij '"-'  him  a  d 

missal  wage  by  proving  to  the  local 
board    that    hi  die]  infl  "     As    a 

matter    of    fact    no    workman    could    at 

•   the  repu  ition  among  «•<" 

ployen  Oi   being  that   kind   of  a   man. 

Until  we  haw-  accident,  sickness  and 

old    age    insurance,    incompetency    at 

from    accident,      il.ru         01    old 
would    not,    of    con  Lease    the    en 

ployer    from    the    obligation    to    pa., 
dismissal     wage.     The     d  Wage 

might    he    combined    with    a    system    of 

unemployment  insurance  by  providing 
that  the  unemployment  allowance 
should  not  begin  until  the  end  of  tin- 
'.■mi   for  which   free  wages  is  paid. 

The  legal  dismissal  wage  should  not 
hecome  involved  with  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. Let  the  rule  he  that  the  striker 
has  not  relinquished  his  job  any  more 
than  the  man  who  has  been  absent  on 
account  of  sickness.  When  the  man  re- 
sumes his  job — whether  on  his  terms 
or  on  the  employer's — he  has  whatever 
rights  he  had  when  he  struck.  Only  in 
case  he  applies  for  his  job  and  is  re- 
fused is  he  entitled  to  a  dismissal  wage. 
If  he  never  applies,  he  gets  nothing. 

Let  the  lockout  be  looked  upon  as  if 
it  were  a  temporary  stoppage  owing 
to  a  fire  or  a  dearth  of  fuel  or  raw 
material.  When  the  men  are  taken  on 
again  all  is  as  before.  If  they  stay 
away  they  get  nothing.  If  they  are  re- 
fused their  old  jobs  they  get  the  dis- 
missal wage. 

If  the  employer  goes  bankrupt  his 
men's  dismissal  wages  constitute  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  claim  on  his 
assets  as  their  back  wages. 

Since  an  employer  could  always 
avoid  dismissing  a  man  by  cutting  his 
wages  to  so  low  a  point  that  the  man 
would  quit  of  his  own  accord,  the  cut- 
ting of  a  competent  workman's  pay 
below  the  "going"  wage  for  the  time 
and  place  should  be  construed  as  dis- 
missal. Likewise  when  an  employee 
without  fault  is  reduced  to  a  lower 
position  in  the  works  or  is  shifted 
permanently  to  harder  or  more  onerous 
work  the  workman  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  staying  on  or  claiming  dismissal 
pay  and  leaving. 


What  of  "lay  off"  when,  on  account 
of       lack    business,    I  In-    men    dismissed 

noi  replaced?  Instead  of  dismissing 

nun,    let    the   employer   cut.   down    hours 

uniformly  in  the  ihop  and  not,  until  he 
cuts  them  below  half  time  shall  the 
nun  have  the  option  of  staying  or  of 
taking  then  dismissal  wage  and  leav- 
ing. When  a  man  is  laid  off  because 
I  hen-  is  not  enough  work  to  keep  him 
busy  but  the  job  is  supposed  to  be  held 
open  to  him,  let  the  dismissal  wage 
payment  be  strung  out  thru  six  weeks. 
I  f  the  employer  has  him  back  sooner 
he    saves    himself    something. 

A  board  to  decide  all  such  questions 
uld  be  created  in  each  industrial 
community.  One  member  should  repre- 
sent employees,  another  employers  and 
the  third  should  be  named  by  the  State 
Industrial   Commission. 

HOW  would  the  legal  dismissal  wage 
affect  employers? 

On  all  hands,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
amount  of  labor  turnover  in  American 
industries  is  scandalous.  I  know  of  an 
industry  employing  28,000  men  which 
not  long  ago  hired  and  "fired"  at  least 
that  many  men  a  year.  Fifty-seven  De- 
troit plants  took  on  and  let  out  in  1917 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  men  as 
they  carried  on  the  pay  roll.  Few  em- 
ployers have  any  conception  of  what 
they  lose  by  such  a  turnover.  The  in- 
quiries of  Magnus  W.  Alexander  show 
that  the  hiring  of  22,031  unneeded  em- 
ployees in  twelve  factories  involved  an 
economic  waste  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars, i.  e.,  ZVz  per  cent  of  the  total 
wage  bill! 

The  obligation  to  pay  a  dismissal 
wage  would  give  such  employers  a  mo- 
tive to  make  their  practice  conform  to 
that  of  those  thoughtful  and  humane 
employers  who  have  brought  their  an- 
nual turnover  in  some  cases  down  to 
30  per  cent  with  profit  to  themselves 
and  contentment  to  their  employees. 
They  would  find  it  paid  to  give  atten- 
tion to  human  engineering,  to  install 
employment  managers  who  investigate 
why  an  employee  is  doing  badly  and 
find  a  way  to  remove  the  cause.  Before 
letting  a  man  go  with  a  fortnight's 
free  wages  they  would  try  him  out  in 
different  positions  or  departments  in 
the  hope  of     {Continued  on  page  S8J, 


Paul   Tliomptm 

This    long    line    of    unemployed     waiting     to    answer    an     advertisement,     is     due     partly     to     the     dismissal     without     ni>tice    system 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  RUSSIA 

First  Hand  Observations  That  Correct 
Some  Popular  Misconceptions 

BY    JEROME    DAVIS 


In  view  of  the  conflicting  testimony 
which  has  been  brought  before  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  we 
have  asked  Mr.  Jerome  Davis,  who  as 
secretary  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  Russia  from  the  inside, 
to  present  his  view  of  conditions  there. 
In  our  issue  of  February  8  we  pub- 
lished an  article  front  Mr.  Davis  on 
"What  We  Can  Do  for  Russia"  and  in 
this  issue  he  brings  out  some  original 
documents  bearing  upon  the  most  con- 
troverted questions  of  Bolshevik  policy 

A  S  one  who  has  but  recently  re- 
f\  turned  from  Russia  after  over 
/  %  two  and  one-half  years  in  that 
^-  -^-country  I  have  read  with  tre- 
mendous interest  the  stories  of  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  Bolshevism,  as 
reported  in  the  press. 

While  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
Bolsheviks  and  believe  that  they  merit 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  I  feel  that  the 
testimony  presented  as  reported  by  our 
press  is  misrepresenting.  It  would  re- 
quire too  much  space  to  attempt  to  re- 
view all  the  mass  of  testimony.  Any 
one  who  was  in  Russia  during  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  knows  that  wild  rumors 
were  everywhere.  A  great  many  Amer- 
icans had  friends  limited  largely  to  the 
aristocratic  and  propertied  classes. 
Many  of  these  latter  were  naturally 
rabidly  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  Bolsheviks  and  each  day  saw  some 
new  story  concocted  to  discredit  Bol- 
shevism. Many  of  these  rumors  quickly 
proved  themselves  false.  In  the  case  of 
others  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  judiciously  their  truth  or 
falsity.  Let  us  consider  one  statement 
which  was  officially  reported  as  au- 
thenticated fact.  One  Allied  officer 
while  in  Murmansk  solemnly  reported 
that  800  officers  had  been  -hot  in  Petro- 
grad  on  a  certain  date.  It  so  happened 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  was  in 
Petrograd  11  elf  on  that  day.  It  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  for 
that  number  of  officer!  to  be  killed  B 
all  -,f  the  r-r'ut\i:  obliterated  while 

the  Red  Cross  wan  in  the  city. 
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in  order  to  justify  our  Allied  policy. 
As  an  admirer  of  the  action  taken  by 
President  Wilson  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, as  a  supporter  of  his  fair  and 
generous  policy  of  attempting  to  call 
a  conference  of  all  Russian  factions, 
and  as  one  who  admires  President  Wil- 
son's stand  on  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Russia,  my  rea- 
son for  giving  the  few  brief  facts  in 
this  article  is  because  I  believe  an  im- 
partial investigation  of  Bolshevism  will 
support  those  policies. 

When  one  reads  that  women  have 
been  nationalized  for  immoral  pur- 
poses by  the  Bolshevik  Government  and 
that  people  in  great  numbers  were  put 
to  death  simply  because  they  were  con- 
sidered of  higher  intelligence  than  the 
leaders  approved  of,  allegations  which 
I  believe  to  be  untrue,  it  naturally  has 
a  reaction  on  the  feeling  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  our  Russian  policy. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
great  mass  of  this  testimony  is  simply 
slander  and  rumor;  doubtless  much  of 
it  is  truth,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish. 

Let  me  take  simply  a  couple  of  in- 
stances. A  few  days  ago  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  one  witness  testi- 
fied that  General  Brusiloff  had  been 
shot  while  in  bed.  The  facts  are  that 
during  the  period  of  fighting  when  the 
Bolsheviks  took  the  power  one  shrap- 
nel shell,  among  hundreds  fired,  fell 
into  the  home  of  General  Brusiloff.  A. 
splinter  from  the  exploded  shell  struck 
him  in  the  leg  as  he  was  walking  down 
the  hall  of  his  home.  When  I  left  Rus- 
sia General  Brusiloff  was  alive,  altho 
arrested  by  the  Bolshevik  authorities. 
In  all  the  time  I  was  in  Russia  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  bein^  put  to  death  by 
the  Bolshevik  Government  simply  on 
the  charge  that  he  was  considered  of 
higher  intelligence  than  the  leaders  ap- 
proved of. 

Mr.  Simmons,  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  18,  read  a  de- 
cree of  the  Saratov  Soviet  nationaliz- 
ing women.  It  so  happens  that  the 
writer  was  in  the  city  of  Samara  not 
far  from  Saratov  shortly  after  this  de- 
cree bad  been  posted  op  about  the  city. 
In    order    to    find    out    whether    it    was 

tiuine  or  not  I  went  to  the  Anarchist 
lb  in  Samara.  The  leaden  oT  tin'  an- 
archists not  only  denied  absolutely 
that  any  anarchist  club   had   ever  even 

proposed  such  ;t  decree,  but  they  stated 
that  this  had  been  printed  by  certain 
Torre    antagonistic  to  the  Soviets  who 

were    doing    all    in    their    power    to    dis- 

credit  them.  On  In  sting  the  m 

ter   carefully    I    believe    that    what    they 

said  was  true.  Not  content  with  deny- 
ing the  decree  purporting  to  corns  from 
the  Saratov  snarchl  ti  In  the  pre:,  the 
Anarchist  Club  posted  up  the  follow 


01  MIPCKOK  MIIPHHI 
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no  noBony  ..hekpeta'. 

Bpar  fioBciuei!    Bpu  ua.iai-i    wHU    11  HM»e.    R  h   cbobb    di 
BomyBCTByeT.   H   H  CUO0N   oa.li'iiiiu   KJIOMllpT.    "    ByCBXteTCB     Ha    caaua 
OTBpOTnTMLHUH    BpOMKSIlBBOBBbU    si' ('U 

Bpar  ynieTeamjx — uii  jKaauer  rocaoacTiia,  u  crpaiunce  dc«i  jlib 
aero  BiiapXHCru.  nciiuiuiaiic  aucoao  3Baaa  CBOiioAbl. 

0  Bpar  paciipocTfianfleT  a.iocrityir-  icicBOTy,  ito  C300oaa  ars  npo- 
CTupaerca  &<>  iiacii.ni/i  BHBOIBB.  Or  Batten)  hm'iiii  pacijpoctpaHHt-T  01 
CBOBBB   rpflaitUBH   pyiiaHH    ■AoRDCT  o  colliiJ.iiia.iiiun  SxVllBUIB>. 

EaKafl  rpyou,  oejciiaa  oponoBuuaa! 

BeBBKH,  seaae  u  iioccwur  atiapxucTU  1'ipKncfl  CO  BCaKinui  fleepe. 
Tain  H  aaKOiijmi  tiiauai  11.1:1  i.n,  -  rag  aoryt  .111  hum  CSBB    ubiuycaaTb 


Brant  Bcaaaro  Hacuaiia,—  uc-ryr  aa  miapiiimj  TpefiOBarfc  ii.im  aamx 
jxoaycaaTb  apueyAHTe-iLHaro  GTiyaueHun  awiimBH? 

CsoabBO  ate  BaJUerca  Taimx  6ypan,aaoBblx  oc-Iob,  bto  noncpat  CTOfl 
DpoBOBbQUB,  HTO  aaoparyT  cefia  B  CTaa  btbx  rajtua  luuijismiii  - 

HeT  u  ueTl  Cipeaacb  HaTpaeHTb  Ba  aac  0e3coaHaTe.iuiLifl  aaccu, 
Bpar  Be  paaciBTaa  u  oiriaiiiii.i  TOJbao  cboki  rpaunym    ayroeuBy. 

FbuI— op  eme  ne  yaaa-i  Bcefl  oCTporu  aaraeroopyjKBfl'-TaK  yaHaeTl 

Creprb  opoeoKaTopaa!  Bt-aaotaeABaa  cxeprb!  Da  hoctb — rjoa  Bole* 
oaBBB — scexB  cpeAcTBami  u  ikhkbx  opywHeyl 

H    BeaBBfl,    BTO-  TaRHO    ll.lll    BBBO    -  <i)  TIT    QOJIiepBXBBaTb    »T>     IU"C 

TJ,  BpHBBflUBaacb  o^ypaneHima  arueBBoa,  —  6yner  oO'aBaea  coytacx 
BBBOB  erofl  TexaoB  r.atuu.  6yieT  oo'BBjen  BpoaiiaaTOpoa  11  doctbi- 
HeT  BX  yilaerb  ojHa. 

H    BCBBBH,    BTO— C    BaBB    B.1B    He  C  B3MB  -  BO  leCTBO    IBHBeT    11    ftoptlT- 

CB,  Oyjei  uoaoraTb  Ban  B  pacapaee,  ftyjer  caa  HCTnTb  BTBa  iuumitum 
tajUB  OOAblsasiIieBca  pnanuim. 

JliB  pacapaBbi  oraa  xaaritT  y  aaol 

H  ece  cpeACTBa  GyAyT  xopoma! 

CaMapCXQJt    0ciHp<l'ilA    AHapXH£KOi 


The    Anarchists'    decree,    translated    below 

ing  decree  all  over  the  city.  Roughly 
translated  it  reads: 

FBOM     THE     SAMARA    FEDERATION     OF 

ANARCHISTS 

In   Reference  to   the   Decree 

The  enemy  loses  strength.  The  enemy 
falls  lower  and  lower.  In  his  falling  he 
scoffs  at  sacred  things.  In  his  falling  he 
throws  out  slanders.  And  he  throws  them 
out  in  the  most  loathsome  and  provocative 
manner. 

The  enemy  is  prest  down — he  lusts  for 
power,  worst  of  all  for  him  are  the  anar- 
chists, bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  liberty. 
The  enemy  circulates  disgusting  slanders, 
that  freedom  stretches  out  its  branches  to 
do  violence  to  women.  In  our  name  the;, 
circulate  with  their  dirty  hands  "The  De- 
cree of  the  Socialization  of  Women." 

What  a  coarse  immoral  provocation ! 
For  centuries,  everywhere,  far  and  wide, 
the  anarchists  fight  against  all  decrees  and 
laws  of  every  authority — how  can  they 
themselves  put  out  decrees? 

As  opponents  of  every  power — can  the 
anarchists  demand  or  even  allow  forced 
expropriation  of  women?  How  many  can 
there  be  of  such  boorish  beasts,  who  will 
believe  such  provocation,  that  harness  them- 
selves in  the  yoke  of  their  own  foul  hisses? 
No,  No  !  The  enemy  does  not  reckon  on  us, 
the  unconscious  masses,  he  only  unmasks 
bis  own  dirty  heart.  Alas,  the  enemy  still 
does  not  know  nil  the  sharpness  of  our 
Weapons— but  he  will  know.   Death  to  such 

provocators!     Unmerciful    death!     Let     a» 
.sweep    them    away     without    hesitation— 
with     all     our     power     and     with     nil     our 
weapons!    And    all    who      secretly    or    open 

ly — will  support  such  calumny,  turning 
themselves  into  ridiculous  hobgoblins     will 

he     declared     associates     with      those     dark 

bands,  They  will  he  declared  provocators. 
But  one  disastrous  fate  will  overtake  them. 
All  those,  that     with  us  or  against  us     live 

and    fight    for   honor,    will    help   US   in    justice. 

they  will  themselves  avenge  this  venomous, 
foul  rising  reaction, 
For  redress  we  have  enough  fire. 

And     all     our     ways     and     rue in       will     he 

good  enough. 

Bamara    Federation    <>i    Lnarohistt 

However  much    we   may  disapprove 

of     (be     above     wild     poi.ler,     h     it     not 

sn  effectual     [Continued  mi  page  mm* 
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WITH  THIS  BLACK  MAN'S  ARMY 
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lip    until    they 
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Franco,"  iayi  the 

Stare  and  Sti ipea, 
t  h  e  UmI 

army's  uver^ 
newspaper,  "but 
they  have  proved 
their  worth  ad 
cargo  handlers. 
A  irking  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship 
with  the  August 
sun  railing  heat 
waves  from  the 
deck  isn't  the 
easiest  job  in  the 
army,  but  they 
are  breaking  rec- 
ords at  it,  and  it 


i;v  DAVID  LE  ROY  FERGUSON 

1/ I  t'eryuson,  who  U  utandtny  ut  the  extreme  left  ot  the  photograph  below,  ia  a 
negro  (trencher  from  Kentucky  who  hit*  been  at  St.  Nazaire,  Fiance,  ilnring 
the   war,   in  charge  <>i    )       M     I  '      1     lOOWl    with    the   negro  stciedore   tTOOpt   there 


The    steiedore    band    that    entertained    not    only    the   men    but    also    the    French    people 


hasn't    dampened    their   sunny    disposi- 
tion, either. 

"On  the  same  day  that  the  American 
infantry,  treking  in  the  wake  of  the 
retreating  Germans,  gained  the  out- 
skirts of  Fismes,  colored  stevedores  un- 
loading a  ship  at  one  of  the  base  ports 
unostentatiously  won  an  important  vic- 
tory by  discharging  1200  tons  of  flour 
in  9V2  hours,  setting  a  record  for  the 
A.  E.  F.  and  a  pace  which  is  rarely  ex- 
celled on  the  best  equipt  docks  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  group  of 
stevedores  over  a  period  of  five  days 
discharged  an  average  of  2000  tons  of 
cargo  per  day  from  one  ship,  a  record 
more  notable  still. 

"It  is  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  grind 
at  the  base  ports  now,  where  thousands 
of  American  colored  troops  are  putting 
ashore  the  million  and  one  articles,  big 
and  little,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a 
modern   army. 

"With  the  same 
force  with  which 
American  line 
units,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  have 
made  their  debut 
in  a  big  scale 
warfare,  have  the 
other  branches  of 
the  service  upon 
whose  efforts  de- 
pend the  potency 
and  effectiveness 
of  the  men  in 
the  trenches  ac- 
complished their 
less  spectacular 
but  equally  im- 
portant work." 

This  vast  army 
of  stevedores  in 
France  is  com- 
posed mostly  of 
men  who  volun- 
teered at  the  first 
call.  The  first 
men     who     came 
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over  in  early  June,  1017,  were  a  civil- 
ian contract  company,  experienced  as 
stevedores  in  America.  They  seiwed 
one  year,  finishing  their  contract  in 
June,  1918,  and  returned  to  America. 
During  the  early  days  of  July,  1917, 
other  companies  of  volunteers  arrived, 
so  the  army  grew  until  the  stevedore 
camps  at  base  ports  became  one  great 
industrial  army,  numbering  about  fifty 
thousand. 

This  army  of  stevedores  had  all  the 
equipment,  regulations,  military  rank 
and  uniform  that  the  infantry  had.  Tho 
industrial  in  its  nature,  all  the  line  and 
workings,  and  details  of  procedure  was 
according  to  military  law  and  order. 
This  vast  army  of  workers  was  divid- 
ed into  companies  and  regiments  and 
had  their  individual  camps  regularly 
officered  and  numbered.  Anything  by 
the   way   of   uniform    and   ration    that 


other  men  re- 
ceived, the  steve- 
dores shared 
equally. 

They  were  sol- 
diers and  took 
great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they 
belonged  to  Un- 
cle Sam's  army. 
With  all  the  dis- 
play that  goes 
with  drills,  re- 
views and  in- 
spections, salut- 
ing an  officer,  flag 
raising,  and  per- 
chance, the  grand 
parades  —  with 
companies  swing- 
ing into  line,  and 
the  martial  music 
of  bands,  the 
stevedores  always 
stepped  proudly 
and  lively  enough 


Drawn  by  Baldridge  [or  the  Start  and  Stripr$ 

Various  types  and   various  moods  of  the  stevedore  soldier,  sketched  for  the  army  ;>ci/>rr 


to    suit    the    keenest   military    eye    for 
discipline  and  fine  training. 

The  stevedores  also  took  great  pride 
in  their  companies,  their  camps  and  all 
that  belonged  to  the  army,  and  because 
their  work  and  contribution  was  al- 
ways emphasized  by  officers  as  being 
essential  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches, 
the  name  stevedore  finally  became  a 
dignified  and  distinguished  term,  rep- 
resenting part  of  the  great  American 
Army. 

Naturally,  many  amusing  stories  and 
jokes,  with  the  war  and  France  as  a 
background,  will  feature  the  colored 
boys  over  there.  One  hears  many  funny 
"bon  mots"  and  puns  and  clever  stories 
attributed  to  the  colored  soldier',  until  it 
seems  that  they  brought  and  made  most 
of  the  humor  connected  with  the  grim, 
frightful  war.  With  that  native  talent 
and    fun-making    nature    of    his,    the 

colored  soldier 
was  quick  to  see 
whatever  was 
humorous  over 
there :  the  war, 
the  army,  the  fir- 
ing line;  even  the 
serious  and  dan- 
gerous thing! 
that  make  others 
sad,  he  made  the 
base  of  jokes, 
and  ofttimes  rid- 
iculed, so  that 
even  his  dangers 
and  tasks  seemed 
to  have  been  less 
difficult. 

As  to  cheerful- 
ness, the  steve- 
dore  camps  had 
their  share  of 
songs,  music  end 
that  gaiety  which 
characterises  a 
cheerful  raa- 
One  thing  that 
most  im-  [(\>m?»h- 
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NEXT  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Republicans,  in 
the  majority  again 
after  tuo  Demo- 
i  ru  tic  Congresses, 
will  lime  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  Repre- 
sentative Frederick 
H.  Gillett  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has 
served  in  Congress 
since  1892.  Under 
the  new  rules  of  the 
House  the  speaker- 
ship has  lost  its 
former  licit  ill  poucr 
and  hns  little  more 
tliun  the  duties  of 
a     presiding     officer 

THE  THIRD 

ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 
I.    Mitchell    Palmer, 
during     t  l>  fl     vo  «  r 
United  States   Mien 
Property    Custodian 
is    the   Third     Vttor- 
in  a  General  in  Presi 
,ii  ni     Wilson's    Cab- 
inet.      He      sureeeih 

Thomas  Watt  Ore- 
gory,  who  Is  "'  the 
Peaoe  Conference 
huh  Mi  Gregory 
succeeded  J  omen  0, 
MoReynoldi  u>   HU/, 
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Umdericiod  A  Inderwood 


THE    SPOKESMEN   FOR    THE    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS 
"Fhit  means  thai  this  is  not  a  party  issue,"  saiil  President  Wilson    when  he  and  em-President  Tuft  spahe  for  the.  Leaf**,  on   Warph  J 
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PICKING  UP  THE  SURVIVORS 


These  pictures,  published  here  for  the  first  time,  were  taken  by  one  of  the  officers 
on  the  U.  8.  8.  '"Corsair,"  formerly  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  pleasure  yacht,  con- 
verted  when    America    entered    the   war   into    one    of    our   smaller    fighting    craft 


WHEN  THE   "CALIFORNIA"   WENT  DOWN 
The  vessel,  hit  by  a  mine,  is  sinking  slowly  by  the  bow  in  this  photograph  taken 
from  the  deck  of  the  "Corsair"  where  the  crew  is  gathered  to  help  the  "California" 
survivors  aboard.  A  $3,000,000  cargo  of  flour,  shrapnel  and  motor  trucks  was  lost 


ALL  SAVED 

The  last  lifeboat  of  the  "California"  coming 
alongside  the  "Corsair,"  which  took  all  the  sur- 
vivors aboard  and  brought  them  safely  to  port. 
The  "California"  was  sunk  about  twenty  miles 
off      La      Felice,      France,      in      June,      1918 


A  GERMAN  SPY  IN  THE  LIFEBOAT 

The  man  in  felt  hat  standing  in  this  boatload  of 
survivors  from  the,  "Antilles,"  our  first  torpe- 
doed troopship,  was  found  to  be  a  daman  spy 
The  "Antilles"  on  her  homeward  trip  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  submarine  on  October  /7,  1917,  in 
the  Hay  of  Biscay,  and  sunk  in  four  minutes. 
Seventy  lives  were  lost.  The  "spy"  told  the  crew 
of  the  "Corsair"  that  the  "Finland"  would  be 
similarly  torpedoed  two  weeks  later — and  she  uas 

THE    GOOD    SHIP    "CORSAIR" 

At  the  left  is  a  photograph  of  the  famous  Mor 
gan    yacht    converted    for    fighting    use    in    tin- 
danger  zone  off   the  French  coast.   'The  men  in 
the  foreground  arc  part  of  the  "Corsair's"  crew, 
who     are    going     ashore     in     her     small     bout 


THE     \\.<  \.\>(tr  HUNK   I'.V   A    SUBMARINE   LATER,  STANDING    BI   TO   PICK    HI'  TDK  "ANTILLES"   LIFEBOATS 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 

The  Ratio  of  Achievement  to  Effort  Is  the  True  Measure  of  Efficiency 
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HOW  ONE  TOWN  BOUGHT  HEALTH 


H«i  i   mi  it  catching,  like  in 

bet,    It   i-  ^ing    in   HBI    !•' 

in,    for    there    are    not   a    few    fac- 
-    which   can   easily,   almost    an toum ric al- 
ly,   be   made   to  (iterate   in   the  BXtenaion   of 
health   thmt  ilo  not  operate  in   the  extension 
■  'tie  is  education,  another  is  the 
do. -tor,  a  third  is  the  nurse,  a  fourth   is  the 
dentist,   and  others  are  so   main    that  there 
deed  a   whole  train  of  agencies   making 
war  ob  sickueaw. 

Hut,  as  a  rule.  aickBMi  is  its  own  re- 
ward, by  which  is  meant  that  one  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  war  is  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  of  America  may 
be  presumed  to  be  raftering  from  physical 
defects  which  they  are  quite  unaware  of 
thru  their  awn  neglect;  that  60  per  cent  of 
even  the  young  men  called  to  the  service 
of  their  country  were  disqualified  because 
of  disabilities  ;  that  virtually  all  those  thou- 
sands had  been  quite  disposed  to  look  upon 
a  thoro  clinical  examination  of  themselves, 
oot  as  the  best  annual  insurance  against 
sickness  and  death,  but  as  something  dia- 
bolical and  dreadful.  The  draft,  in  a  word, 
taught  the  nation  a  lesson  ;  those  who  en- 
joyed military  service  are  likely  to  empha- 
size that  lesson.  And  now  comes  the  elect 
little  city  of  Pramingham,  Massachusetts, 
to  make  that  lesson  clearer,  and  to  drive 
it  home. 

By  the  draft  examination  thousands  of 
young  men  learned  of  disabilities  which 
deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
lifetime  of  physical  and  mental  growth  in 
a  year,  and  that  kept  them  out  of  the  best 
Marathon  race  that  civilization  ever 
staged — because  they  thought  that  since 
they  continued  to  move,  why  consider  the 
doctor?  And  Framingham  now  goes  further, 
to  show  by  a  striking  demonstration  that 
the  little  motto  heralded  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health,  "Within  natural 
limitations  public  health  is  purchasable," 
is  an  axiom  that  Solomon  overlooked. 

FRAMINGHAM.  in  spirit  and  in  fact, 
was  a  typical  small  American  city.  It 
was  a  cross-section,  statistically,  of  America. 
It  was,  indeed.  America  in  the  miniature.  It 
had,  and  has,  levels  high  and  low — a  rural 
population,  an  Italian  population,  a  Cana- 
dian, an  Irish,  a  Jewish  population  and 
others.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  Framing 
ham's  population  is  foreign-born — exactly 
the  percentage  that  obtains  for  the  regis- 
tration area  of  the  deaths  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  its  indus- 
tries are  old,  some  are  modern.  Some 
employ  foreign  workers  in  large  numbers, 
some  do  not.  There  is  a  business  section, 
of  course.  There  are  churches  of  various 
kinds,  but  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  is  a 
typical  public  school  system,  but  no  paro- 
chial schools.  There  is  a  library,  and  a 
Civic  League.  There  was  a  typical  city  gov- 
ernment, there  were  well-trained  physi- 
cians, a  good  local  and  a  good  state  health 
department — and  some  inertia,  collective 
and  individual.  Indeed,  it  was  just  because 
Framingham  was  typical  that,  when  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of- 
fered one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  "for  an 
intensive  experiment"  over  a  period  of  three 
rears,  that  Framingham  was  selected  after 
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much  comparison  among  other  communities 

and     much     searching    for    a     typical     com- 
munity affording,  for  the  uae  of  all  other 

American     communities,     a     just     buil     for 

experiment. 

And  now,  when  only  two  yean  Of  the 
experiment,  or  demonstration,  have  passed 
and  the  accumulated  results  in  the  third 
year  are  still  to  be  m-unlcl,  New  Kngland 
begins  to  boast,  gently,  "Well,  even  if  we 
are  lielicv.d  to  be  more  or  less  the  creature 
of  our  fancy,  still,  we  have  the  Health 
Town!" 

And  from  far  and  near  Inquiries  are 
pouring  in  and  requests  for  speakers  are 
being  made. 

FRAMINGHAM  set  out  to  be  the  Health 
Town    intelligently,    with    the   guidance 
of  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong — a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College,  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York  City  and  some 
years  of  study   of  public   health   and   sani- 
tary    engineering     at     the     Massachusetts 
Institute     of     Technology     and     elsewhere 
— as  executive  officer  and  head  of  a  small 
but  able  staff.  After  careful   planning  and 
scientific  analysis  and  checking-up  of  local 
environment,    industrial,    rural    and    other, 
and   of   disease,   death,   birth    and    sickness 
data   for  the   ten-year  period   preceding    (a 
difficult    and    expert    business    other    com- 
munities now  need  not  attempt),  an  inten- 
sive preparatory  program  was  undertaken. 
It   was   undertaken   thru   the   local    paper, 
which,  like  most  local  papers,  was  ready  to 
cooperate   with    a   will,    so    that,   regularly, 
now,    it   publishes   a    "health    department." 
Then,  of  course,  local  physicians  were  ap- 
prized of  the  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
plan  about  to  be  undertaken,  and  busy  tho 
physicians  are,  each  doing  the  wartime  job 
of  several,    they   were  not   found    wanting. 
Leaflets,   likewise,   in   English   and   Italian, 
were    distributed    by    insurance    agents    of 
companies  having  local  representatives,  by 
visiting  nurses,   by  others.   Church   pulpits 
were    utilized.    The    schools    were    utilized. 
Then,    after    the   fullest   arrayment   of   the 
various  community   products  and  purposes 
against  the  problem  of  the  future,  various 
offensive     and     defensive    committees     and 
councils  were  appointed  and,  at  last,  by  the 
employment   of    the    insurance    agents    and 
nurses  gathered  in  from  local  and  neighbor- 
ing   organizations,    a    sickness    census    was 
undertaken,   to   the   end   that   Framingham 
might  look  in  the  glass  and  announce  what, 
and  to  what  extent,  it  thourjht  it  had  any- 
thing the  matter  with  it.  Then  followed  a 
drive  for  a  diagnosis  covering  all  types  and 
conditions   of  this   "body    politic"    of   some 
sixteen     thousand     individuals.     In     other 
words,    enough    doctors    were    gathered    in, 
and    enough    nurses,    from    the    town    and 
round-about,    for    five    thousand    men    and 
women — who  are  about  equally  balanced  in 
the   town — and  children   and   babies,    to  be 
thoroly  examined  to  determine,  confidential- 
ly, and  without  cost,  if  they  were  ill.  and 
where    and    how    and    why.    And    most    of 
them    were !    Framingham,   in   a  word,   took 
another  look  at  herself  in   the  mirror  and 
submitted  to  surprize,  remarking,  no  doubt, 
that     "Whereas.     I,     Framingham,     always 


thought  I  was  much  healthier  than  most 
tOWna,  "nit  inn,  they  tell  me,  now  I  dis- 
cover that  far  from  having  mumps  only, 
and  an  occasional  l«)il  in  the  May  time,  I 
am  about  70  per  cent  sick — tho  probably 
lot  so  sick  as  many  towns!"  In  other 
words,  only  a  score  of  Framingham's  mem- 
ben   knew   they   had   tuberculosis,   to  take 

only  one  of  some  hundreds  of  ills  in  large 
part  unsuspected,  yet  14<)  members  needed 
advice  about  or  treatment  for  tuberculosis; 
more  than  1(H)  children  were  bundled  off 
to  slimmer  camp,  and  3000  other  citizens 
were  consigned  to  their  doctors  for  cure. 

All  this  was  a  rending  shock  for  Fram- 
ingham— and  it  ought  to  be  for  the  nation, 
which  is  loath  to  confess  itself  an  ostrich, 
with  its  goodly  physical  head  buried  in  the 
sands  of  time.  The  result  was  that  the  year 
ensuing  saw  Framingham  gathering  in  her 
skirts  and  starting,  with  broom,  baby  books, 
"baby  weeks,"  dental  clinics,  every  intelli- 
gent weapon  available,  for  health  and  hap- 
piness. The  ensuing  year  accordingly  saw 
— tho  Framingham  had  undergone  a  50 
per  cent  increase  in  population  in  the  two 
or  three  years  preceding — a  reduction  of 
infant  deaths  of  at  least  eleven  for  every 
1000  babies  born,  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  a 
reduction  of  deaths  for  all  persons  of  near- 
ly two  per  thousand.  But  there  were  all 
kinds  of  diseases  discovered,  and  the  cold 
figures  do  not  tell  the  tale. 

The  first  year's  survey  showed,  in  short, 
that  Framingham,  which  had  about  300 
deaths  a  year,  was  suffering  from  its  own 
negligence  so  much  that  from  150  to  200 
of  those  deaths  were  from  preventable  dis- 
eases ;  that  tho  every  year  about  3000 
persons  were  seriously  sick  in  Framingham, 
fully  one-half  of  all  this  sickness,  with  all 
its  attendant  pain  and  suffering,  loss  in 
wages,  and  loss  of  work,  was  preventable, 
by  means  that  were  at  hand  but  had  not 
been  used. 

In  the  following  year  another  census 
and  another  extensive  inventory,  by  nurses 
and  doctors,  were  undertaken,  with  most  of 
the  examinations  conducted  in   the  homes. 

THE  two  surveys  and  inventories,  with 
all  the  zeal  for  health  that  they  aroused, 
constituting,  as  they  did.  an  educational 
campaign  of  tremendous  force,  could  in  all 
their  detail  hardly  be  described  in  a  book. 
For  purposes  of  illustration,  it  is  best, 
therefore,  to  turn  in  a  paragraph  or  two  to 
one  disease  and  to  speak  in  terms  of  that 
and  make  it  serve  for  illustration.  To  do 
that  is  to  pass  by  some  interesting  con- 
clusions, which  indicate,  for  instance,  that 
the  sickness  and  mortality  rates  in  Fram- 
ingham are  affected  by  economic  conditions, 
that  the  rate  is  lower  for  those  with  an 
income  of  $1S00  or  over  than  for  those 
with  less  income,  and  other  confirmations 
just  as  striking,  and  to  turn  to  tuberculosis, 
which  is  a  menace  such  as  few  Americans 
appreciate,  and  a  challenge  in  that  it  is 
usually  curable  if  detected  and  treated  in- 
telligently in  time.  In  1!>H>  there  were  forty 
known  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  Framing- 
ham. That  is,  it  was  believed  that  only 
i  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  had  tuber 
CUloaiS.  When  the  war  started  it  was  sup 
posed    there    were   only    twenty  seven    cases 
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And  the  average  for  1916  and  1917  indi- 
cated that  there  were  about  three  cases 
to  each  death.  During  1917  and  including 
1918,  to  November,  there  were  242  cases 
on  record,  and  there  are  now,  counting 
"lost  cases,"  more  than  250. 

In  the  little  office  with  its  broad  par- 
titions, where  he  is  demonstrating  that 
what  is  being  done  in  Framingham  can  be 
done  in  almost  any  community — for  about 
one  dollar  per  capita,  Dr.  Armstrong  ex- 
plained, "For  the  period  1918  we  now 
have  instead  of  three  cases  for  every  death, 
ten  active  cases  for  every  death  and  eleven 
arrested  cases  for  every  death — altogether 
twenty-one  for  every  death,  instead  of 
three."  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  tuberculosis  rate  in  Framingham  soared 
with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Armstrong  and  his 
assistants :  it  means,  instead,  that  there 
were — and  in  every  community  in  America 
there  probably  are — an  unconscionable 
number  of  men  and  women  and  children  in 
all  stages  of  the  disease,  giving  it  to  the 
very  ones  they  hold  most  dear.  In  terms 
ef  Framingham,  one  can  see 
what  this  means.  Measured 
in  terms  of  110,000.000 
Americans,  many  of  them 
living  in  conditions  worse 
than  those  that  obtained  in 
Framingham,  one  can  appre- 
hend, vaguely,  what  it  means, 
when  it  is  considered  that 
2  per  cent,  a  new  figure,  of 
this  civilian  population  is 
tubercular,  with  1  per  cent 
active  and  1  per  cent  ar- 
rested, "/t  means,"  says  Dr. 
Armstrong,  "that,  as  surely 
as  Framingham  is  typical, 
and  it  is  presumed,  statis- 
tically, so  to  be.  there  are 
in  America  1.000,000  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  and 
another  1,000.000  which 
ought  to  be  under  less  rigid 
observation,  instead  of  250,- 
000.  the  estimate  hereto- 
fore. 

And  when  the  tuberculosis 
mortality  for  the  United 
States  is  141  per  100,000, 
and  that  in  Framingham  only 
90.  the  lesson  is  clearer. 

There    is    not    apace    here 
for    the   striking    manner    in 
which  the  tuberculous  i 
in    Frarriingharri    were   d 
tied    in    accordance    with    a 

quite   new   and   seemingly   far 

more    intelligent    plan    avail- 
able to  any  other  community 


1 1  >■    baby  ■/.<,>     •/.».    t09ti    Indicated 
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The  office  of  the  Framingham  Community  Health  Station  is  made  attractive  with  posters 
and   the   whole   town   is   constantly  reminded   and  invited   to   think  in   terms   of  health 

now.  There  is  not  space  for 
study  of  the  results  of  a  re- 
cent Von  Pirquet  skin  test 
of  children  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  seven  years,  a 
test  that  indicated  that  a 
third  of  them  were  already 
suffering  from  tuberculous 
infection,  tho  up  to  this  time 
the  cases  of  actual  disease 
among  those  children  have 
proved  to  be  relatively  few, 
Nor  space  for  the  study  of 
the  findings  come  of  the  use 
of  the  X-ray,  and  other  treat- 
ments. The  point  simply  is 
that  while  the  number  of 
known  cases  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  increased  greatly, 
the  discovery  has  been 
coupled  with  such  adequate 
provisions  for  its  reduction 
that  the  mortality  rate  has 
been  reduced,  which,  again, 
points  an  imperative  finger 
at  every  American  commu- 
nity. 

The  same  result  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  case  of 
children's  diseases  so  that 
nineteen  infants,  according 
to  comparative  studies,  are 
now  living,  instead  of  having 
died,  in  Framingham,  thanks 
to  having  been  born  after 
the  town  had  turned  in  to 
provide  clinics  and  other  am- 
ple provisions   for   infant  care. 

Whether  children  or  adults,  77  per  cent 
of  Framingham's  population  were  in  need 
of  sonic  kind  of  medical,  dental,  or  other 
treatment,  and  Of)  per  cent  of  those  were 
suffering  from  illnesses  that  are  pre- 
ventable or  remediable.  Put  the  lesson 
in  all  this  is  not  merely  that  individuals 
should  in  .-very  community  appoint  them- 
selves committees  of  one  to  see  that  each 
K'ct.s  a  tboro  clinical  diagnosis  once  a  year, 
but  thiil  rvrry  community  iii  the  United 
States    can,    il     it     will,    do    for    itself    what 

Framingham  has  done. 

it  has  been  pointed  out.  thai.  Framing- 
bam    is   a    typical    community.    It    lias    been 

pointed  out,  iimi  such  authorities  as  have 

been  Consulted   by   the   writer  seem   to  ajrree. 

Hint  Framingham  bus  now  the  best,  medi- 
cal inspection  machinery  in  ratio  to  the 
number  of  its  people  in  the  United  States. 
Bui  closer  analysis  of  that  machinery  will 
discover  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  all 
its  components  exist  in  .iii i  nny  com- 
munity that  makes  the  [east  pretense  of 
caring   for   the     [Continued  on   page  nm 


Dr.    Itonald    li.    Armstrong,    executive   head    of    the   health   station 
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THE  TRACTOR  THAT   YOU   NEED 


The  taterpillar  type  of  farm  tractor  OQrrying  on  uteadtly  in  tin 
up  lull  haul.  This  ti/pc  k*t  n  spcttinulur  nay  of  oieicominu 
difficulties      but    farm    drmandi    arc    \e»t    i.nirttno    than    nor    work 


/  '  "t  home  pouer  Herotem  tractor.  Starts  on  gasoline.  A  well 
balanced,  sion  speed  motor;  on  endurance  teat  pulled  itt  loud  $12 
i  continuous     hours,     without     atop     a     proof     of     solid     qualities 


mi 

^mk'T- 

A  general  purpose  tractor  adapted  to  practically  all  power  work 
on  the  farm.  Will  pull  an  8-foot  double  jction  disc,  and  a  smooth- 
ing harrow  in  one  operation;  dependable.  Kerosene.  20  horse  power 


Kerosene  tractor,  12-24  horse  power  with  line  drive  attachment— 
which  means  that  you  drive  it  as  you  would  your  horses.  While 
you  are  seated  comfortably  on  any  implement  the  tractor  is  pullinu 


Small,  light,  economical,  good  for  the  small  farm.  It  will  pull  You  can  walk  with  this  tractor — one  to  fire  miles  an  hour.  You 
all  farm  implements  or  drive  farm  machinery.  22  horse  power.  can  use  its  power  for  many  farm  purposes.  2-6  horse  power 
Kerosene.       A       strong.       reliable       helper.       built       for       wear      Gasoline.     It     may     appeal     strongly     to     the     market     gardener 


i-rr.T-  ...-TS- 


8-26'  horse  power  gasoline  tractor  pullinu   three   mowing   machines  at  once.   It   is  clear   from   all   these   Mux/rations   that   motor   trud 
are    decidedly    superior    to    horse    drawn    or    man    power    machines    in    all    the    phases    of    farm     work    to    ichich     they    me    adapted 
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WOULD  YOU  RATHER  LOSE  YOUR  HANDS 

OR  YOUR  HEAD  ? 


SUPPOSE  you  had  to  lose 
your  hand  or  your  head, 
which  would  you  rather 
let  go?  "Foolish  question!"  y* 
remark.  Foolish?  No — logical.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hand  workers  in  this  country 
have  been  taught  to  save  their  hands,  while 
millions  of  head  workers  have  not  been 
taught  to  save  their  heads.  The  assumption 
is  that  hands  are  more  valuable  than  heads. 
Are  they? 

Put  the  matter  another  way.  If  a  great 
insurance  company  would  offer  to  insure 
the  product  of  your  hands,  or  the  product 
of  your  head,  would  you  rather  have  insur- 
ance on  the  output  and  reward  of  your 
manual  effort  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime,  or 
insurance  on  the  output  and  reward  of 
your  mental  effort  guaranteed?  Do  you 
earn  your  income  with  your  body — or  with 
your  brain? 

Whatever  part  or  function  of  you  makes 
the  income  for  yourself  and  your  family 
should  be  insured  against  disease,  disabil- 
ity, accident,  impairment  or  death.  A  great 
pianist  or  violinist  now  insures  his  hand 
for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or 
more.  A  great  athlete  or  prize-fight- 
er insures  his  foot  for  a  similar 
amount.  A  great  captain  of  indus- 
try, or  banker,  or  lawyer,  insures 
bis  brain  for  perhaps  $1,000,000 
so  that  if  anything  happens  to  his 
brain  tho  he  himself  retains  physi- 
cal life,  the  amount  of  the  insur- 
ance is  paid  to  hie  family  or  his 
company. 

Why  should  not  this  modern 
principle  of  income  insurance  be 
applied  with  equal  justice  and 
beneficence  to  the  humblest  work- 
er whose  brain  power  supplies  him 
i  with  the  necessities  of  life? 
Barring  accidents,  every  one  of  us 
'•an  by  a  few  simple,  easy,  logical 
and  inexpensive  precautions  guar- 
antee that  the  product  of  our  brain 
-v  ill  he  the  most  and  beat  possible 
under   the  circumstance, 

I  have  upent  several  year-  learn- 
ing how  to  keep  brain  workers  fit. 
[  have  doubled  the  dail.v  output  of 
my  own  brain,  while  increasing  its 
earning  capacity  several  hundred 
per    cent.    I    have    watched    other 

n     workers     rise     from     errand 

to  millionaires     and  do  it  by 

the  regular  adoption  of  lucb  prill- 
dplea  of  meDtal  and  physical  hy- 
giene a%  will  be  told  in  the  follow- 
ing      /       Conversely,   I  have 

it.    mir.ds    go    to  bc<  mi  e 

of    the    failure    to    conserve    mental 
■nd   physical  energies. 
A   prolonged   study  of   the  aver 

age  both   outer    and    in- 

ner,  of   the   factory  and 

of       the       office       worker-,       of       the 

ted    Bta  urpi  izing    -  i>  ua 

tion.  The  haad  workers  in  the  fact 

guarded,  informed  and  In- 
i long  the  new  line-  of  prevenl i  >■ 
and  production  ation 

tin    woi  kern   in    the   offl<  i 

are  given,    wit- 

or    at     actual    Cost,     many     kind      of 

■  <  |.  them   ph  and 

I     v\'e  mention  ■   few 
*uf  gs,    nppl  i nd    equipment  ; 

guard  ■   and   uniforms   to   prei  enl    .■■ 
from  tool'  and  machines;  regul  lina 

the    company    ph  boms 

r»«    and    visits    by    doctor     and 
•   /    talk*    on    hygiene    bj     at 
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tional  experts ;  meals  planned  in  relation 
to  scientific  food  values;  rest  periods  al- 
lowed after  meals  in  the  company  dining 
room  ;  drinking  water  guaranteed  chemical- 
ly pure;  facilities  and  instructions  provid- 
ed for  bathing,  exercizing  and  playing  so  as 
to  increase  vitality  and  promote  longevity  ; 
musical,  theatrical  and  literary  entertain- 
ment furnished  as  a  means  to  scientific  re- 
laxation ;  welfare  work  organized  to  aid 
the  home  life  or  satisfy  the  personal  needs 
of   the   individual   worker. 

Now  take  the  average  office  located  near 
you  and  compare  the  situation.  What  do 
you  find?  Practically  none  of  these  helps 
to  the  factory  worker  has  been  supplied  to 
the  office  worker.  Is  the  man  whose  effort 
is  mostly  of  the  hand  worth  more  than  the 
man  whose  effort  is  mostly  of  the  brain? 
Why  qualify  the  former  and  disqualify  the 
latter?  We  protest. 

The    reason    for   the    better    treatment   of 


body,   and 


-    •  /    ,,'t>  ,  u   ,><il  A    I   I  il*  i  ii    .i'l 

l  homa  ■    l Iditon    all    hit    iij<-    hat    worn    olothet    thai 
looked    i<»,    large    for    him     but    thai    felt    just    right" 


the  factory  worker  is  apparent.  A  man  who 
b.i  en  ■•  enough  and  character  enough  to 
build  up  a  national  enterprize  thai  employs 

from      5000      to      50,000      opera  lives      knows 

human  nature  well  enough  to  appreciate 
the  production   value  .,f  the   unseen   forces 

in    n    man's    life,    that    male    him    feel,    hope, 

work,    lo  ■    and    live    In    the    righl    or    the 

wrong  way.  So  Un  gn  ii  factory  head, 
regarding  manhood  bis  chief  product,  puts 
time,  thought  and  money  Into  making  bel 

ter    and    Stronger   men.    Hfl    finds    the    inv     I 

men  I    exceedingly   profitable,    Whereas,    the 
.non    variety   of   peanul  beaded,    pickle 
beat  ted   office   n  i  nows  little  about 

the  human     Ide  of  production, 


There  is  no  real  difference 
lie!  ween  a  good  brain  worker 
and  a  good  body  worker.  Every 
brain  worker  should  exercize  his 
every  body  worker  should  ever 
cize  his  brain.  Physical  or  mental  work, 
properly  done,  takes  both  mental  and 
physical  energy.  But  the  typical  brain 
worker  is  apt  to  neglect  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene, is  often  stupid  about  caring  for  his 
body.,  is  prone  to  be  lazy,  and  is  generally 
of  a  more  delicate  physique  than  the  body 
worker ;  therefore  we  will  emphasize  here 
the  rules  of  health,  vigor,  vitality  and  pro- 
ductivity that  most  apply  to  the  brain 
worker. 

The  two  main  divisions  of  the  topic  are 
general  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene. 
General  sanitation  covers  the  items  of 
drinking  water,  sanitary  fixtures  and  con- 
veniences, hygienic  towels  and  soap,  re- 
moval of  dust  and  dirt,  elimination  of  noise, 
comfort  of  working  garments,  prevention 
of  disease. 

Every  human  being  should  drink  at  least 
five  glasses  of  water  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours.  Bad  water  is  a  prolific 
medium  for  carrying  disease — a 
single  glass  of  impure  water  may 
contain  hundreds  of  deadly  germs. 
Water  that  comes  from  any  source 
but  a  pure  mountain  stream  should 
be  analyzed  at  the  source,  then 
treated  to  overcome  excessive  hard- 
ness, or  mineral,  chemical  or  vege- 
table impurity  when  such  is  found 
to  exist.  If  the  only  available 
drinking  water  is  hard,  containing 
excess  of  lime  and  other  minerals, 
it  should  be  softened  by  chemical 
process  before  being  distributed  for 
use   by  employees. 

Beware  of  the  cheap  household 
filters  that  are  nothing  more  than 
a  superficial  straining  apparatus. 
They  are  screwed  on  to  the  faucet, 
and  merely  collect  the  large,  coarse 
particles  of  dirt  in  the  water,  leav- 
ing you  to  drink  the  dangerous  ele- 
ments, which  are  the  small  invisible 
germs.  Beware  also  of  any  type  of 
filter  that  has  to  be  taken  apart 
and  cleaned  or  sterilized  every  few 
days.  If  such  filters  are  neglected, 
or  if  the  sterilizing  job  is  poorly 
done,  they  are  worse  than  no  filter 
at  all,  since  the  bacteria  multiply 
faster  when  collected  in  the  filtering 
compartment  and  make  the  water 
deadlier    than    before. 

One  type  of  inexpensive  filter 
appm\eii   by  sanitary   engineers  is 

the    sand    filter    when    operated    by 
gravity    or    by    pressure.    The    first 

type   is   placed   at    a   higher  eleva- 
tion   than    the   delivery    point   ami 

allows   the    water    lo   percolate   thru 

it     by    gravity  ;    the    second    type    is 

with       a      special      apparatus      b.\ 

the       wafer       is       forced       thru       it 

pressure.      [Cither     of     these      filters 

a    coagulant    for    sterilizing    pur 


equipt 

which 

under 
requires 


poses.   The   coagulant    is   usually   a    sulphille 

of  iron  or  alumina,  placed  in  the  water  be 

fore    il     reaches    th<'    filter,    A     layer    of    sub 

itance    resembling    jelly    forms    aver    the 

and  bed,  foreign  matters  including  bac- 
teria are  engaged  by  Ihis  means,  and  so  lh< 
Water  leaves  the  filter  In  B  comparatively 
pure  slate.    When    buying  a    filler   you   should 

always  include  the  apparatus  to  supply 
coagulation,  and  make  certain  that  enough 
coagulation    Is    furnished    r<  gularlj 

A    guaranteed    bottled    iprlng    water    Is 


I .  I 
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-r     In     the     home     0|     the 

t    [he  different   bramU  oa   the  mar- 

'  v  that  a  comparison  should 

choosing  a  bottled  a  \ 

i|iauy    gives    <>ii    roquott    a 

f    Iti    product    <M-t    a 

is  snalysee,   then  a^k    four 

i      which 

i    ami    boot    fudged 
lly     hv    ilit*    an  i  Phe    wii' 

being  used  moil  largely  of  any  f"<><l 
dd  be  Mlected  with  the  at 

DOld   never  be   taken    into   the 

■tomach.   Pun  lea,  either  natural  <>r  arti- 

ble  tn  obtain,  ti 
fure  nil  ice  should  be  kept  out  of  driaking 
it     Furthermore,    nothing    ihould    be 
swallowed   erhoae  temperature  on  entering 

the  mouth  la  too  cold  OF  too  hot  to  be  rum 

fortable  when  applied  to  the  outar  surface 

of  the  skin.    A   water  eoolor   that   parks   the 

lea  around  or  adjoining  the  water  is  the 
iin.-  safe  kind  to  install. 

Three  solutions  of  the  common  drinking 
cup  problem  are  available.  You  can  give 
each  employee  a  drinking  receptacle  of  his 

own;  you  can  supply  individual  paper  CUpe 
which  are  used  only  once  and  thrown  away; 
or  you  can  have  a  sanitary  fountain  of  the 
bubbler  type  placed  in  your  building  as  a 
part  of  your  system  of  water  circulation, 
being  careful,  however,  that  the  bubbler  is 
equipt  with  a  guard  for  the  mouth,  con- 
sisting of  a  projection  or  attachment  that 
keeps  any  mouth  from  touching  and  in- 
fecting the  nozzle  or  vent  of  the  fountain. 
The  sanitary  appliances  and  conveniences 
that  pertain  to  the  building  proper  cannot 
be  discussed  here  for  lack  of  space.  But 
they  are  vital  factors  in  the  efficiency  of 
brain  workers,  no  less  than  of  body  work- 
ers. Every  office  manager  as  well  as  every 
factory  owner  should  consult  an  expe- 
rienced  sanitary  engineer  on  the  funda- 
mental items  of  building  equipment,  such  as 
lockers,  wash  rooms,  rest  rooms,  emergency 
rooms,  closets,  facilities  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage  and  its  chemical  or  bacterial 
treatment.  The  toilet  arrangements  of 
many  an  office  that  boasts  a  gilded  front  are 
merely  a  disease  trap  in  disguise.  The 
owners  of  hundreds  of  great  factories  have 
proved  that  modern  sanitation  is  not  only 
a  sign  of  progress  and  decency  but  a  pay- 
ing proposition  first  and  foremost,  yield- 
ing ample  returns  in  health,  vitality,  ener- 
gy, ambition,  contentment,  cheerfulness, 
thoughtfulness,  care,  zeal,  endurance.  All 
these   traits   and   habits   in   employees   are 


i  ■  -  i  .1  irga.  propoi 
tion  of  oflca  maaagen  ami  department 
beedi  outside  of  thoae  connected  with  large 
Industrial  enterpriiaa,  have  Ignored  this 
lerelatently. 
Tin-  community  cake  of  soap  is  i  relic 
of  barbarism,  Ai'  kinds  of  germs  cling  to 

it     from     the     atmosphere     and     from     the 

soiled,    parbapa   diaaa  ed,    hands   of   other 

employees  A  family  tooth  brush  has  bo! 
been  fashionable  for  some  time.  A  family 
cake  of  soap  is  almost  as  undesirable,  ami 

we  trust  mm  become  almost  as  unfashion- 
able It  will  disappear  in  time,  jut  as  the 
common    drinking    cup    has    disappeared    by 

legislation  from  public  rooms  and  railway 

coaches  in  progressive  states.  The  least 
cut  or  abrasion  of  the  skin  may  serve  as 
an     entrance     for     a     deadly     microbe     that 

loiters  nnauepected  on  a  dirty  cake  of  soap. 

You  can  order  individual  cakes  for  each 
employee,  Be  are  furnished  every  guest  by 
all  good  hotels;  or  you  can  equip  your 
lavatory  with  a  modern  automatic  dis- 
penser of  liquid  soap,  which  is  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  good  chemists  and  phy- 
sicians. Pure  liquid  soap  is  economical, 
healthful,  containing  no  free  alkali;  it 
works  in  hard  water,  lathers  quickly  and 
generously,  cleans  rapidly,  tends  to  prevent 
chapping  of  the  skin,  is  used  to  the  last 
drop. 

The  office  towel  is  a  criminal  deed.  Who- 
ever perpetrates  it  or  shares  in  it  should  be 
arrested.  Would  you  give  up  your  individ- 
ual handkerchief  and  be  satisfied  with  a 
small  section  of  a  partnership  handkerchief 
hung  up  near  a  common  wash  stand?  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  you  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  section  of  a  partnership  towel.  A 
public  towel  is  never  safe.  It  may  carry 
germs  of  eczema,  influenza,  trachoma,  blind- 
ness, catarrh,  syphilis,  tuberculosis ;  and  you 
don't  know  the  germs  are  there  till  you  get 
the  disease.  Insist  on  having  your  own 
towel  in  your  place  of  business.  If  you 
can't  get  the  individual  towel,  carry  an 
extra  handkerchief  with  you  and  use  that. 

You  have  your  choice  of  three  types  of 
individual  towel  as  office  equipment ;  the 
separate  cloth  towel,  the  attached  cloth 
towel,  and  the  personal  paper  towel.  The 
separate  cloth  towel,  scientifically  made  of 
absorbent  crash,  may  be  rented  from  a 
towel  supply  company,  the  towels  being 
collected,  laundered  and  returned  by  the 
company.  Two  points  should  be  guaranteed 
if  the  separate  cloth  towel  is  used :  first, 
that  every  employee  use  none  but  his  own 
towel,    which    he    keeps    in    a    cabinet    or 


locker  marked  with  his  own  nam.  .  cond, 
thai  the  towels  be  tb.uwlv  boiled  in  launder 
ing     to     inline     complelc     stei  ill/a  I  h.ii 

The  attached  cloth  towel  in  used  by  hun 

die, Is  of  hospitals,  hotels,  factories,  banks, 
theati  tauranti,  department  stores  and 

Office     buildings      A     w leu    cabinet,     resent 

hling  u  wash  stand  with  a  very  li i ^ 1 1  back, 
holds  the  towels  on  a  shelf  at  the  top  Of 
the  back  The  towels  are  nil  made  with 
eyelets  near  the  edge.  A  metal  rod  runs 
thru  the  eyelets,  turns  out  and  bends  over 
to  dear  the  shelf,  and  droits  to  a  basket 
below  which  Collects  the  soiled  towels.  After 
each    towel    is    used,    it    slides    down    the    rod 

automatically  and  leaves  Itself  in  the  bas- 
ket for  the  laundry  man  to  take  away.  The 
rod  by  special  device  is  locked  firmly  in 
place  and  the  towels  cannot  be  stolen  or 
lost. 

The  personal  paper  towel  is  ideal  for  a 
public  building,  especially  where  strangers 
have  to  be  accommodated.  When  paper 
towels  were  Orel  introduced  they  were  lia- 
ble to  waste  in  being  torn,  or  being  pulled 
off  several  at  a  time,  and  were  liable  to 
infection  where  a  diseased  person  touched 
a  towel  which  was  left  on  the  roll  unused. 
but  the  modern  cabinet  overcomes  these 
two    disadvantages. 

How  do  you  sweep  your  office  floor? 
Does  your  method  of  sweeping  collect  and 
hold  the  dust — or  merely  drive  it  up  into 
the  air  you  breathe?  And  does  it  waste 
three  times  as  much  money  as  the  sweep- 
ing utensils  cost — by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  old-fashioned,  poorly  made, 
inadequate  for  their  purpose?  A  moistened 
brush  or  mop,  or  a  suction  cleaner,  affords 
the  proper  method  of  sanitary  sweeping. 
One  of  the  newest  appliances  is  a  patent 
brush  moist  with  oil,  that  catches  not  only 
the  dirt  on  the  floor,  but  also  the  dust  in 
the  air,  which  it  holds,  moistens,  then 
pushes  forward  on  the  floor — instead  of 
allowing  it  to  escape  into  the  air. 

Even  more  modern  than  the  dustless 
broom  is  the  dustless  floor — a  floor  that 
raises  no  dust  for  a  broom  to  tackle.  The 
material  is  a  composition  put  on  like  plas- 
ter over  a  base  of  wood,  concrete,  iron, 
steel,  brick  or  tile.  The  floor  when  dry 
becomes  a  solid,  smooth  sheet  and  amounts 
to  a  seamless  tile.  The  surface,  being  con- 
tinuous, allows  no  cracks  or  joints  where 
dust,  dirt,  grease  or  moisture  may  gather 
The  composition  is  fireproof  and  water- 
proof. It  is  warm,  fibrous  and  resilient,  af- 
fording special  comfort  to  people  whose 
work   requires        [Continued   on   page   882 
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She  was  a  dead  branch  of  the  family  tree, 
— plain,  unobtrusive — you  have  seen  the  sort; 
so,  when  the  lover  came,  all  of  us  knew 
just  how  the  thing  would  be.  And  you  can  guess 
what  he  was  like.  He  was  a  sort  of  sparrow, 
quite  cheap  and  cheerful,  with  a  little  rush 
of  eagerness  in  everything  he  did. 

And  when  the  summer  came    (there  had  been  no 
spring) , 
he,  sparrow-like,  lighted  upon  the  nearest  twig, 
— and  that  was  she,  the  dead  branch. 

I  must  say 
one  never  blamed  him;  it  was  the  way  he  acted 
with  every  girl  he  met,  and  every  girl 
expected  it  when  first  she  saw  him  coming. 


But  not  this  girl — that  was  the  nasty  part. 
She  never  liked  men — men  never  liked  her; 
and  so  she  was  entirely  unprepared. 
An  innocent  flirtation  meant  too  much; 
and  the  dead  branch  that  had  never  stirred  since 

childhood 
now  trembled  to  his  every  foolish  phrase 
and  swayed  as  he  swayed.  With  a  tragic  beauty 
she  was  the  basis  for  his  song  of  songs. 

Well,  you  have  guessed  what  happened;  off  he  flew 
with  not  a  thought  in  his  silly  head.  The  branch, 
the  dead  branch,  gave  one  terrible  last  shudder, 
then  was  as  motionless  as  she  always  had  been. 

And  I  could  never  satisfy  myself 
whether  it  was  as  well  for  her  he  came 
Most   people    are    too   sentimental    to    judge, 
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"V  and  E"  "'Fire-Wall"  Steel  Filing  Cabinets  in  the  offices  of 

the  National   City   Co.    (the   "bond   department"   of  the 

National   City    Bank),    New    York   City. 


"Fire-Wall" 

Steel  Filing 

Cabinets 

AFTER  a  period  in  which  the 
-**•  Government  required  all  our 
44 Fire- Wall"  cabinets,  we  are  again 
able  to  offer  these  supremely  pro- 
tective files  to  the  general  business 
public,  for  immediate  delivery.  These 
cabinets  are  built  like  safes  —  with 
more  insulation  than  many  safes  — 
but  are  sold  at  cabinet  prices. 

"Fire- Wall"  construction  is  an  ex- 
clusive 44Y  and  E"  invention  which 
overcomes  the  heat-conductivity  of 

ordinary  steel  files.  Without  this  construc- 
tion, the  contents  of  steel  cabinets  are  ex- 
posed to  rapid  consumption  in  severe  fires. 


I  nti   WALL"  <:ai  [NETS 
-I  PEH-WOOD"  CABIN!  I 

l  i  l  l<  ll  M.Y  DESKS 
III  I   I  I'KINT  MI.IS 
RECORD  FILING  SAFES 


CAItl)  RECORD  SYSTEMS 
CARD  LEDGER  SYSTEMS 
LETTER  SYSTEMS 
MAP  SYSTEMS 
FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEMS,  ETC 


N  i  charge  for  our  System  Service 

Yawman  and  Frbe  Mfg.Q, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  "  Y  and  /•"  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems 

Bran<  i>  oi  Agi  n<  v  8tor<    In  th«  principal  cities 

InCanada    ThtOffia   Bptcialty  Mfg   Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ft«M     Mid     JohOT     art)     mntd     by     motor     truck     huuhiot     from     farm     to     railroad,     and  the     OTOp$,     in     //,.</,     condition,     Hell     higher 

THE  LINK  BETWEEN  FARM  AND  MARKET 

MSJ  SSSfUJS  BYJOHNR.EUSTIS  J*»  *£-££*,*  - 

,   ,     i       tne     past     tw..     v.               director  OF  the  INDEPENDENT  motor  service  tween  farm  inxi  nearby  market  or 

,"'1";1     "            ''>     "»,  IncreaMd  railroad    s.a.io,,,    and   thai    is    its 

the  nation  in  the  war  emergency,  me  within tiv  mile,  of  town  »  compared  with  ,.„lllIlHI.jsllII      with      haulage      by      horse 

■■uipanving      a      decreased      rail-carrvine  team  hauling.    I  can  take  a  load  of  fifty  bushels  .                                    TT              .         ..               ,.     ,. 

o.n-.ci   v    •i.«l    ..tfi.-i..,,           »„      .,.11    i .     ., f  of   wheat   to   town    in   one   hour   ,in«l   thirty   min-  dl!,w"      WagOU.      Bere     the      Hon.      of      time 

eapacitj   and  efficiency.  One  field  ...  which  llles.  and  i  have  made  as  many  as  four  trips  saved   iii   connection  with   labor  is  one  of 
the    motor    truck,    under    these   conditions,  in  one  day,  ukinx  Loth  my  dinner  and  supper  the  most  important.  A  recent  investigation 
has  Reliant  stride*,  I.  that  of  connect-  ;th^mer  ttfaX?l2?JS£?&  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
mg   ti.c   rarms  01   tins  country   with   their  motor  truck,  especially  the  farmer  who  lives  a  culture  resulted  iu  some  interesting  tabula- 
nearby    markets    and    with    rail    and    water  l()r>g  distance  from   town.    We  have  two  trucks,  tions    secured    from    a    dairy    farmer    near 

carriers    for    divta.it    markets.  \wo   E^SS?   cars.  ^wo , tractors    and   two   eta-  I)(.,n,it     This    „,.,„    delivers   ten    Ballons   Of 

rni                                    .  .                    ,  .                       ,                  nary   engines   on    this   farm,    and    we   find   use  »-uie    man    ucuvcia    i<  u    lauuue    vi 

I  He    Significant    thing    in    this    particular  for  them  all.  milk  a  day  to  the  City  and  by  substituting 

field   is  that   there  is  every   indication   that          [„    ,|l(,    particular   field   of  motor    trans-  a   motor  truck  for  a   horse   he  brought  the 

motor  transportation  will  continue  to  grow  portation    which    we    are    now    discussing,  transportation  cost  down  from  twenty-five 

under    peace    time    conditions.    This    is    in  t|1(>1.(1  is  a  branch  which  serves  well  to  illus-  (,ents  t0  ten  cents  a  can.  With  horses  the 

sharp  contrast,  for  example,  with  the  inter-  t|..,r,,   t|1(,  advantage  of  the  motor   truck  in  tim0  required  for  the  round  trip  was  seven 

city  hauling  of  freight  and  merchandise  by  minmnring     deterioration     and     shrinkage  ,lo,irs  and  fifty-six  minutes,  while  with  the 

motor  truck   which   flourished   .luring   most  of  fam  products  en  route  to  market.  This  motor    truck    it   took    only    two   hours   and 

of   l.US   along    the   Atlantic    Seaboard,    but  [)v:mch    is   the   hauling   of   live   stock    direct  twenty  minutes.  The  following  tables  cover 

which     now     has    gone     back     to     pre-war  to  the  stock  vards  which  are  to  be  found  in  this   particular  case: 

V<  'pi™*'*        i,              k  aU    of    the    Principal    centers    thruout    the  COST  OF  TRUCK  A  MILE    (PRE-WAR) 

1  he    truck    has    been    about    the    last    of  great  mi(irfle  western  stock  raising  sections.  Depreciation    (based   on    100,000   miles   at 

available   motor   equipment    to    be    adopted  A   recent  report  of  tm,  s(l„.k   vards.  located  „.36c)   $0-n^ 

by  the  farmer.  Stationary  engines  for  belt  at    Bt    j(1S(,I)h,    Missouri,    show    that   live  G^iine ol 

power     purposes     were     introduced     many  stock  has  been  hauled   thee  regularly  over      Oil    W.:WWW............W......W     '.00U 

years  ago  on  all  progressive  farms  thruout  distances   as   high   as   eighty   miles.   Every  RePairs  -0120 

the  Lnited  States.  The  passenger  automo-  claaa  ()f  live  st()(.k  has  been  included  and  a  Total                                                 T^vw 

bile   came   next    and    within    the    last    four  sin.,le  day's  receipts   by   motor   truck   were  COST  OF  TRUCK  ATRIP '(PRE-WAR) 

^J^^-^Z^r?    S    °VZ  14°°    »>**    2°°    ^    °f   °attle    aDd    C'alVCS  ^-2  hou^mintJs   Z     6c             W.84 

increasing  numbers.  The  farmer  s  real  prob-  and  200  sheep.  These  were  carried  by  180  Garage    0B 

leiii  has  long  been  that  of  getting  his  prod-  motor  trucks.  Similar  receipts  for  a  period  Interest  at  6  per  cent 33 

acts   to   nearby   markets   or    to   stations  on  of  nine   months  ending  last   0ctober   were  \™™£  atndo74Ta'miie 148 

the    railroads.    Prevailing ' conditions    have  75f211   hogs   against  33,280   for   the   same  8       eS  at  '"      *         -Lz_ 

been  such  that  the  cost  of  even  a  ten-mile  pPriod    in    1917 .    £or    the    entire    year    of  Total   $2.90 

haul    to    the    railroad    has    averaged    more  1017,    5,3,529    hogs    were    delivered    to    St.  COST  OF  HORSE  A  TRIP 

than  the  cost  of  a  one  to  two-hundred-mile  Joseph's   stock    vards   bv    motor    truck.    In  (one  trip  a  day) 

tf  •  °^  thV'ailr0a<l  Itseulf'-  Ag:,iUl    pr:ces  twenty-four  days  last  October  the  receipts  r«  «ulurt*  °l  •■*■•*  3c  a  o""1 *°H 

obtained  by  farmers  for  their  products  are  bv    motor    truck    were    11>622    cattle,    418  ^ LS                         *             10 

largely  influenced  by  the  condition  of  these  ealveS)  16  150  hogs,  and  25,922  sheep.  The  Hostlin!  J .' .' .' .' '.  [ W. ."  [ .'  [ '. ." ." .' "'.'.  ] '.  ..'.'.'WW     A0 

products  when   they  reach   the   market.   In  vehicles  engaged  in  making  these  deliveries  Shoeing-  and  small  repairs 20 

the  case  of  hard  wheat,  for  example,  there  ran    d  from  small  trailers  hauled   b     pas.  Stable   rent   and  insurance 08 

is    little    or    no    shrinkage,    but    with    live  senger  automobiles  to  five-ton   trucks.  The  instance"  and'  taxes! '. \ \  \  W  '.  W  WW  W  '. \  \ '.     !o2 

stock,    vegetables,    and    even    potatoes    and  big  trucks   have  a   capacity   equal   to  one-  Accident,  sick   and  idle 18 

onions     to    say    nothing   of   milk    and    eggs.  third    of   a            ]ar    railroad    stock    car     A  — — 

every  hour  saved in  getting  them  into  mar-  feature  of  this  work  is  tbe  fact  that  in  the  Tote  1   ... .......  •■■•••-■  ■  •-•••    -"^ 

ket  means  an  actual  dollars  and  cents  sav-            •     ■*.       c                               i.-  1        1  i-       •  CObl    O*    KJUK  HOKbfcb   anu   wacw 

ing  to  the  farmer  majority  of  cases  motor  vehicles  delivering  (WAG0N  AND  DRIVER) 

>p,  „            -K-1-..-                  i-                             -  stock  at  the  yards  were  able  to  get  a  re-  Driver's  nav  a  dav                           $3  30 

The    possibilities    attending    the    use    of  turn  load  to  take  back.  The  major  part  of  SShoiSa?  at  nJai::......./:.:".:.  «5w 

motor    trucks    by    tanners    is    well    brought  these    iivestock    deliveries    are    handled    bv  l1^8*  °n  wason.  $837  at  6  per  cent. .      .14 

OUt   in    a   letter    written    by    H.    I.    Miller,    a  concerns     snecinli^ino-     in      thi<5     hnnch      of  DePreoation     32 

f-lrmor     r,f     p,„„„      n™,    1.         tvt  u       1  concerns    specializing    in     tins     Dranrii     ot  Repa  re   and   ma  ntenance 08 

tarmer     or     ±sanner      County,      Nebraska,  transportation.  

which    appeared    recently    in    the    Nebraska          As  far  as  actual  transportation  costs  are  Total    S9.924 

Farm  Journal.   In  it  Mr.  Miller  says:  concerned,     it    is     considerably     more     ex-  The   foregoing  by  no  means  includes  all 

We  live  twenty  miles  north  of  Bushnell,  which  pensive  to  haul  bv  motor  truck  than  it  is  the  benefits  derived  bv  substituting  a  motor 

abo°«t%£nhu\^  ^    raill'oad-    This    difference,    however,    is  truck    for    horses    in  "this    particular    case 

we    bought    two    one-ton    trucks.    We    delivered  m°re  than  offset  by  the  saving  in  shrinkage  For  example,  the  farmer  is  back  home  again 

our  crops  to  the  railroad  with  these  trucks  be-  and   the  ability   to   take  advantage  of  high  at  11  :.">0  a.  m.   for  his  dinner,  which  other- 

h^«ih»ii  ™fr  ^?J^l  for.a   j't ej  ba.Ini"  We  ^Is°  Prices.  For  example,  the  farmer  can  ascer-  wise  would  have  to  be  eaten  in  town.  Also 

hauled  all  our  winter  coal  and  I  don't  know  how  .    .       .       ..                  .         ,,            .                  .    .      .  , ,           ..             ,      , 

many  loads  we  hauled  for  neighbors.  We  did  all  taln    ln    tllP    morning    the    prices    quoted    at  his     Wife     undoubtedly     goes     to     town     tar 

our   threshing   with    the   trucks— in    fact   in    the  the   stock   yards   for   various  classes   of  live  more    frequently    than    was    the    case    when 

last   six    months    we    have   not   had    a    team    of  stock,   and   make  his  deliveries  at  the  stock  the   iournev   took  over   tive  hours. 

horses    hitched    up    except    to   haul    a   little    hay.              1      *i                      1          t       .-1                     e     1  •  i  '  ,•      .     '  1       1  1   *    1          1 

I  find  that  I  can  take  a  truckload  to  town  when  vards    tne    s:1,m'   day-    Iu    tne   oast>   of   shll>"  A    ?Ort3   page    booklet    has   been    prepared 

the  roads  are  in  such  condition  that  I  would  not  ment  by  railroad,  it  would  take  at  least  a  by    The    Capper    Publications,    of    Topek.-t. 

want  to  take  a  team  out  at  all.  The  passenger  day   to  secure  a   stock  car  at   the   local   sid-  Kansas,     entitled     "Motor    Trucks    00     th« 

without  one?  out"*    would   m°sl    a^moter   Suck  ["S    iU1<1    tr0uble    iu    ******    ,lis    neighbors  Farm."    Readers    Of     The     Independent     will 

more  than    a   car     I    figure   that   my   trucks    put  '"   Join    him    in    making   up   a    full    load.  lind   this   booklet    most    valuable. 
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GMC  Trucks  Serving 
200  Lines  of  Business 

The  use  of  GMC  Trucks  in  more  than  200  lines  of 
business  has  a  significance  that  is  best  explained 
by  referring  to  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
trucks  themselves. 

To  begin  with,  six  standard  sizes,  ranging  from 
%  tons  to  5  tons,  when  equipped  with  suitable 
bodies,  are  adaptable  to  the  widest  differences  in 
weight  and  character  of  load. 

Then,  so  large  is  the  factor  of  safety  that  in  hand- 
ling such  a  wide  variety  of  goods  as  200  lines 
of  bueiness  represent,  GMC  trucks  have  proved 
universally  dependable. 

Again,  from  the  standpoint  of  power  and  general 
readability  GMC  chassis   units  are  so   judiciously 


rated  and  proportioned  as  to  perfectly  balance 
the  engineering  plan. 

Everywhere  in  the  mechanical  make-up  of  every 
GMC  Truck  there  is  a  big  reserve  factor— more 
power,  more  gear  strength,  greater  chassis  flexi- 
bility than  may  ever  be  needed. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  points  on 
which  are  based  the  selection  of  GMC  Trucks  in 
more  than  200  lines  of  business. 

Let  Your  Next  Truck  Be  a  (iMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


•  158) 


TRUCKS 
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LOOSE 
TRIAL  BA 


"Held  to  Strict  Accountability" 


ACCURACY    is  expected  as  a  matter 
of    course    from   accountants.      Yc-t 

office  managers  often  make  the  mistake 
oi   expecting  high   K'rade   work  on  low 

grade  record  books.  Cheap  blank 
book  equipment  is  the  poorest  kind  of 
economy. 


Till'.  NATIONAL  Loose  Leaf  Trial 
Balance  is  an  item  of  modern  of 
fice  equipment  that  is  probably  needed 
in  your  office.  Ask  your  head  account- 
ant. He  will  appreciate  the  convenience 
and  splendid  service  of  National  "Eagle- 
Marked"  books. 


Every    possible    accounting    and     recording    requirement 

is   embraced    in    the    National    Line.     At    your   stationer's. 

Bond  Books  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices 
NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,      Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BERTHIERVILLE.  P.  Q..  CANADA 


LONDON 


UNUSUAL  BLESSING 

Attended  the  Conference  on  "World  Evangelism  and  Vital  Christianity  After  the  War" 
held  at  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago,  February  3-7.  From  Monday  night,  when 
Dr.  James  M.  Gray  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  sounding  the  keynote  of  the  Conference,, 
which  was  to  be  the  importance  of  '"proclaiming  the  Gospel  that  we  have  always  pro- 
claimed, and  holding  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross,"  until  the  last  address  by  Dr.  Howard 
Agnew  Johnston  on  "The  Atmosphere  of  Spiritual  Power,"  every  speaker  rallied  whole- 
heartedly to  a  constructive  program  of  evangelism  and  united  testimony  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith. 

Men  from  many  denominations,  leaders  in  their  circles,  spoke  of  nearly  every  phase 
of  work  which  now  lies  before  us  in  preaching  Christ  and  Him  Crucified  to  a  lost  and 
perishing  world.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  following:  Rev.  Joseph  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  Xenia  Theological  Seminary ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Massee,  D.D.,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Dayton,  Ohio ;  Evangelist  Henry  Ostrom,  Methodist ;  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.D.,  Mis- 
sionary, Cairo,  Egypt  ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat,  D.D.,  ex-President  Furman  Baptist  College ; 
Rev.  D.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Editor  "The  Presbyterian,"  Philadelphia;  Rev.  John  McNicol, 
B.D.,  Toronto  Bible  College;  Rev.  E.  A.  Wollam,  Cleveland  Bible  Institute;  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis, 
Vancouver  Bible  Institute ;  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Riley,  Northwestern  Bible  School,  Minneapolis  ; 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Pettingill,  Dean  Philadelphia  School  of  the  Bible ;  Rev.  John  A.  Davis, 
Evangelist  ;  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry,  Methodist,  Philadelphia ;  also  Jewish  Mission  and 
Rescue  Mission  representatives. 

By  special  arrangement  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE  will  publish  a 
full  report  of  the  important  addresses  in  the  March  and  April  numbers.  No  extra  charge 
will  be  made  for  this  report,  as  it  will  be  sold  at  the  regular  price  of  a  single  copy 
of  the  magazine — only  15  cents  or  the  two  for  25  cents — but  order  at  once  if  you  desire 
a  copy. 

In  the  April  number  to  follow  will  be  published  a  special  article  by  Pastor  D.  M.  Panton, 
of  Norwich,  England,  on  "The   Present  Rise  and  Ultimate  End  of  Democracy." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 
is  published  monthly  at        .        $1.50  a  year 

Address  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 


135  Institute  Place 


Chicago,  111. 


WEBSTERS  NEW  Wb&rever  your  question;  — be  it  the  pronunciation 

_  of  Bolsheviki;  the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word? 

IH  I  L.HNAI  lUPlAL  the  location  of  Zeebrugge,  the  meaning 

nirTirikJADY  ra  °'  blighty.ace.tank.elc,    this  Supreme  SC 

UltrfllUnAKI    l_J  Authority  contains  an  accurate,  final  answer.      istJ^J*-^ 

G.  &  C.  MJERm AM  _CO.,_SP_RING_FIELD._M ASS  R 

Please  send  me  speci-f 

men  pages  and        i    NAME 

NFREE  POCKET  MAPS] 
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400.000v 

Words  Oof.n.di 
2700  Pages  I 

6000  nut.  i 

type  matter  is  equivalent  | 
lo  thai  of  a  15  Vol.  Encyclopedia  i 
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The  New 
Books 


's&r&i^JXP'Xz.  ^xmLi'^sTasxarer^igEr. 


For  the  Business  Office 

Standard  Manual  op  th«  [noovb  Tax  1019. 
(Standard  Statistic*  Co.,  $r>.)    a  clear  explana 

tn, n  oi  thfl  linn in..  tax  law  with  complete  an- 
swers t.,  all  Income  tux  problems.  Invaluable  to 
i  in-  iin  InaM  lirm. 

i  inns   ami    Discount!,    (a.    w.   Shaw   Co., 
■  I,   f'i  i    Thli  lutitst  addition  to  the  Shaw 
Banking  Series  deals  with  the  routine  for  hand- 
ling   all    types    of    loans    in    the   most    direct   and 
effective  way. 

BOW  to  Si  i.i.  Mom:  GOOM,  by  H.  J.  Barrett, 
i  Harper  &  Hnm.,  $1.50.)   Gives  in  conversational, 

in  if,!  ory  form,  selling  experience!  of  mnny 
kinds.  Keen  observations,  useful  hints  and  help- 
ful suggestions  are   numerous. 

Making  the  OFFICE  I'ay,  edited  by  W.  II. 
LeffingwelL  (A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago,  $4.) 
How  to  keep  tab  on  all  the  office  activities,  to 
assure  good  work,  to  write  good  letters,  and 
to   increase   the   turnout,    ileljiful    illustrations. 

Readings  in  INDUSTRIAL  Society,  by  L.  C. 
Marshall.  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  ?b.60.) 
Over  a  thousand  pages,  some  live  hundred  se- 
lections, on  the  theory  and  problems  of  modern 
business.  Invaluable  for  students  in  economics, 
sociology    and   commerce. 

The  Motor  Truck  as  an  Aid  to  Business, 
by  S.  V.  Norton.  (A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago. 
$7.50.)  Figures  and  comparisons  of  horse  and 
motor  truck  answering  the  dollars  and  cents 
questions  of  prospective  motor  truck  users. 
Meets  a  positive  need  for  authoritative  infor- 
mation. 

Scientific  Office  Management,  by  W.  H. 
Leffingwell.  (A.  W.  Shaw  Co..  Chicago,  $10.)  A 
work  of  more  than  passing  value  to  office  man- 
agers who  are  keen  to  adopt  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  their  problems — those  of  cold 
statistics  and  those  into  which  the  human  ele- 
ment enters. 

Who's  Who  in  America,  1918-1919.  (A.  N. 
Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $6.)  Volume  X  of  this 
biographical  reference  book  contains  life  sketches 
of  23,000  living  Americans.  In  the  office,  school- 
room and  library  it  is  indispensable. 

The  Ethics  of  Cooperation,  by  James  H. 
Tufts,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.)  This  addi- 
tion to  the  Barbara  Weinstock  Lectures  on  the 
Morals  of  Trade  is  an  inspiring  argument  for 
consistent  work  to  create  new  resources  instead 
of  considering  present  systems  as  fixed. 

The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Exports, 
by  S.  Herzog.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  $1.)  A  carefully  considered  and  unscru- 
pulous plan  for  forcing  German  products  upon 
a  hostile  world.  American  manufacturers  will 
have  to  learn  some  of  these  methods  of  effi- 
ciency and  organization  if  they  are  to  meet 
German  competition. 

Principles  of  Accounting,  by  W.  A.  Paton 
and  R.  A.  Stevenson.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $3.25.) 
Of  value  beyond  the  text-book  purpose  of  gen- 
eral accounting  courses  in  colleges,  for  which  it 
is  primarily  written.  A  thoroly  well  considered 
treatise  on  the  elements  of  accounting,  equity 
accounts,  interest,  valuation,  construction  and 
analysis   of   financial   statements. 

The  Banker  at  the  Boarding  House,  by  the 
late  Montgomery  Rollins.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  Co..  Boston,  $1.50.)  Taking  "The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table"  as  his  model,  the  author 
gives  in  this  story  wise  suggestions  about  the 
care  and  handling  of  money,  which  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  many  who  would  not  understand  a 
technical    discussion    of    the   subjects    treated 

Thrift,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co..  75  cents.)  The  latest  addition  to 
the  favorably  known  Marden  Success  Books 
written  in  a  convincing  style.  The  illustrations 
include  Andrew  Carnegie.  John  Jacob  Aster. 
Benjamin   Franklin   and   John   D.    Rockefeller, 

Use  of  Factory  Statistics  in  tiu  iw  suc- 
tion of  Industrial  Fatigue,  by  Philip  Sargent 

Florence,  (Columbia  University  Studies  in  Po- 
litical Science.)  A  manual  for  field  research 
giving  tests  for  the  proper  methods  of  prevent- 
ing   industrial    fatigue. 

Everyday  Efficiency,  by  Forbes  t  Indsay  tT. 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  11.26.)  Treats  under  thre# 
heads,  Mental  Efficiency,  Physical  Efficiency  sad 
Punetlona)   Effiolenoy,   those  traits  oi   eharaolM 

the   development    which    may    he    depended    upon 
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to  bring  mind,  body  and  will  into  that  har- 
monious training  which  should  make  the  reader 
better  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  work. 

Sociology  Sfxtion  of  the  Standard  Cata- 
logue. (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.)  Contains  about  a 
thousand  titles  of  the  most  useful  books  on  so- 
cial,  economic   and   educational   questions. 

Commercial  Arbitration  and  the  Law,  by 
Julius  Henry  Cohen.  (Appleton  &  Co.,  $3.)  A 
careful  historical  study  of  the  legal  basis  for 
Arbitration  agreements,  by  the  author  of  "Law 
and  Order  in   Industry." 

Social  Insurance  in  the  United  States,  by 
Gurdon  Ransom  Miller.  (National  Social  Sci- 
ence Series,  A.  L.  McClurg  &  Co.,  60  cents.) 
No  new  material  is  presented,  but  as  a  hand- 
book of  general  information  on  past  achieve- 
ments and  possible  future  developments  it  will 
serve  its  purpose  well. 

Budget  Making  in  a  Demoracy,  by  Edward 
A.  Fitzpatrick.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50.)  Plea 
for  the  consideration  of  the  public  funds  budget 
not  merely  as  a  manipulation  of  figures  but  as 
a  fundamental  matter.  An  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  Citizens*  Library  of  Economics,  Poli- 
tics and  Sociology. 

The  ABCof  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
by  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Finance,  Princeton  University. 
(Princeton  University  Press,  $1.25.)  Tells  why 
the  federal  reserve  was  called  into  being,  the 
main  features  of  its  organization  and  how  it 
works.  There  are  good  indices  both  to  the  texti 
and  to  the   Federal   Reserve  Act. 

The  History  of  Statistics,  by  John  Koren. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  $7.50.)  Traces  the  development 
of  an  interest  in  and  the  compiling  of  many 
varieties  of  statistical  information  in  many 
countries.  This  big  book  is  not  a  dry,  dull 
thing ;  it  is  full  of  interest  for  the  casual  read-  j 
er,  and  for  the  student  it  is  invaluable. 

The  English  Reference  Shelf 

Formative  Types  in  English  Poetry,  by 
George  Herbert  Palmer.  'Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
$1.50.)  A  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  lives 
and  influences  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  George  Her- 
bert, Pope,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing. 

A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Fiction,  by  Clay- 
ton Hamilton.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.60.) 
A  revised  edition  of  "Materials  and  Methods  of 
Fiction"  with  an  introduction  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews ;  a  careful  consideration  of  the  elements 
of  fiction,  with  chapters  devoted  to  character, 
plot,   setting,   style,  structure,   etc. 

Today's  Short  Stories  Analyzed,  by  Robert 
Neal.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $1.75.) 
Twenty-two  contemporary  ihort  stories  from 
popular  magazines  with  introductory  notes  an- 
alyzing thf-ir  structure.  A  valuable  handbook  for 
the  student  of  short  story  writing. 

Essays  of  Hazlitt.   edited  by  Arthur  Beatty. 
(D.     C.     Hosi'h    A    Co.     7r,    cents.)     Twenty-two 
M    -     illustrating     Harlitt's     prose    style,     with 
>le  notes  for  the  student  of  written   Eng- 
lish. 

limilMll'l  Inland  VOYAOl  and  Travt.lb 
with  >  DOHKZT,  edited  by  James  Cloyd  Bow. 
man.  (Allyn  ti  Bacon,  60  eents.)  A  new  volume 
of  the  Ar-ad«my  Clan-fir-a,  with  introduction  and 
note*  to  each   narm' 

i-f.AN   Tiif.oRiF.s  of  tiii.  Ijrama,  by  Bar- 
ma     If     Cfau  rt    &    Kidd    Co  .     I 
Anthology    of    dramatic     theory     and     a 
from   Aristotle  to  '!■'•  preaeni   time,    with   texts, 
Kit"    and   MbHograpbl  •  >ally   help- 
ful  to  atBdanta. 
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Pay  Her  $3 

For  Each  Empty  Package 

A  Suggestion  to  Men 

The  32-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  6,221  calo- 
ries— the  energy  measure  of  food  value. 

In  meat,  eggs  and  fish  the  average  cost  of  6.221  calories 
would  be  at  least  $3.50. 

So  each  32-cent  package  served  in  place  of  meats  saves 
around   $3.     And   the   housewife  who  saves  it  should  have  it. 

Make  each  empty  package  worth  $3  in  some  special  house- 
hold fund.     Then  watch  the  fund  grow. 

This  is  how  some  necessary  foods  compare  in  cost,  at  this 
writing,   based    on    their   calorie  value : 


Cost  of  6221   Calories 


In  Quaker  Oats 
In  Round  Steak 
In  Veal  Cutlets 
In  Average  Fish 
In  Canned  Peas 
In   Cod  Fish     - 


$0.32 
2.54 
3.53 
3.70 
3.35 
4.85 


And  Quaker  ( >ais,  which  costs  so  little,  is  the  greatest  food 
in  the  list. 

Analysis  shows  the  oat  to  be  almost  the  ideal  food  in  hal- 
am  <•   and   completeness. 

Male  Quaker  Oats  your  standard  breakfast.  That's  the 
be  t   way  to  bring  down   food  cost. 


The  Oat  Dainty 
Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

I  •,•!•!   111   1  Ik-  I  nr  Weil  and  .South 
I'm  In  il  in  Sealed  Round  Package*   with  Removable   Cover 
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Made  in 

_  IT 

decrees 


Make  it  easy  for 

j  our  fingers  to  do 
the  things  your 

brain  directs. 
Try  an  Eldorado. 

Once    you    have 
found  the  ck-oree  pre- 
cisely suited  to  your 
pencil  needs  —  and 
have    felt    the    easy, 
rapid     glide    of    the 
lead  over  the  paper — 
you  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  other 
than  this  superior, 
long- wearing 
kCS\\  pencil. 


i 


Get  a  trial  dozen  M^\ 
from  your  dealer,  or 
send  16c  in  stamps 
for  full-length 
samples  worth 
double  the  money. 
Please  mention 
your  dealer's  name 
and  whether  very 
soft,  soft,  medium, 
hard  or  very  hard 
lead  is  desired. 


There  13  a  Dixon-quality  pencil,  crayon.  1 
and  eraser  tor  every  purpose. 


6B  (softest)  to 
9H  (hardest), 
HB  (medium) 
for  general  use. 


l03 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  1827 
Dept.  143-J         Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Canadian  Distributors 
<XXN    A-  R-  MacDougall  8C  Co., ' 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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FLORIDA 

Buy  a  Commercial 
Grapefruit  Grove 

AT 

LAKELAND  HIGHLANDS 

A  10  arr-  jrrnpefr  it  gro\  e  «  11  provide  an  income  equivalent 
to  5  ,  ON  $50,000.  The  tost  oi  a  grove  is  only  ONE- 
EIGHTH  OF  i  HIS  SUM.  Our  Company  cons  ely  esti- 
mates the  net  profits  on  al  $5  PER  TREE  or  $240 
PER  ACRE,  which  is  on  ol  the  maximum  re- 
tttrns  on  good  £r'  res.  Even  $^  per  tree  will  NET  40Bi  ..n 
the  imestment.  The  income  on  a  Krapeiruit  grove  begins 
■ 

Our  Qlustnued  booklet  answers  all  questions.  Write  (or  a 
copy  and  read  it.  Then,  if  you  are  in  .t  position  to  finance 
■  grove,  visit  the  property  ami  spend  a  week  at  the  Country 
Club  as  our  ^uest. 

W.  I.  HALLAM  &  CO..  225  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


WOULD  vol!  RATHER  LOSE  YOUR  HANDS 
OK  YOUR  IIKAD? 


I  (  'mi  tin  in  il    1 1 

them   i"  stand  on  t  l ■  •  ii    feel    I  hial   cannot 
11   .  tnnol    form,  as  the  eon 
tion    i-    i >i a.-t ii:i 1 1 \    indestructible,    and 
when  laid  properly  will  outwear  tba  build 
lag  of  n  blob  ii  fonni  a  part. 

i  .11  do  much  telephoning,  a  valuable 
lost  rumen)  hi  the  telephone  accessory 
which  enablei  rou  to  hear  as  wall  as  tin. 
>  ..ii  had  a  sound-proof  booth  built  around 
your  desk,  This  device  is  reallj  an  exten- 
sion of  the  wire,  formed  by  placing  the 
receiver  In  an  auditory  diac  provided  with 
an  extension  line  and  double  ear  tubes 
similar  t"  t In >-><■  used  by  the  telephone 
operator.  The  sound   la  clarified  by  enter 

ing    both    tars    at    nine;     time    is    saved    by 

cutting    out    the    necessity    for    repeating 

messages;    both    of    j '    hands    are    free 

while  you  telephone;  a  bad  line  full  of 
buzzings,  hissings  and  sputterings  or  im- 
paired by  circuit  disturbances  or  bad 
weather  is  Immediately  corrected;  Long  dis- 
tance calls  are  made  as  quick  and  pain 
less  as  local  calls;  and  the  hearing  process 
is  guaranteed  clear  and  distinct  at  all 
times. 

Noise  in  a  business  office  racks  the 
nerves,  confuses  the  brain,  hinders  the 
work,  fatigues  and  frets  the  worker,  in- 
duces  errors   and   complaints.    Recently   a 


special  form  of  acoustical  treatment  has 
been  devised  to  meet  any  condition  of 
noise  found  to  exist  in  a  large  or  small 
office,   by   placing  on  the  walls  a  kind  of 

absorbent    material    resembling    felt,    which 

stops   the   reverberation    from   typewriters) 

human  voices,  machinery,  mechanical  opera- 
tions,  and   other   sources   of   business   noise. 

The  heads  of  large  corporations  who  have 
had  acoustical  treatment  applied  to  the 
walls  of  their  buildings  declare  that  their 
employees  do  more  work  because  it  is  easier 
to  do,  and  are  less  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
day  because  relieved  of  the  nerve  strain  of 
noise;  that  their  typists  take  dictation 
more  quickly  and  accurately  :  that  the  sense 
of  greater  comfort  reacts  favorably  on  the 
workers  and  the  work  :  that  nearly  twice 
as  many  phonograph  operators  and  office 
typists  can  occupy  the  same  room :  that 
even  the  noises  of  wagons,  automobiles  and 
street  cars  outside  are  materially  softened; 
that  the  effect  on  visitors,  clients  and  cus- 
tomers of  increased  dignity,  composure  and 
character  is  not  the  least  of  the  desirable 
results    produced. 

The  principles  of  personal  hygiene  are 
not  so  easily  put  into  execution.  They  re- 
quire examination,  organization,  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  individual.  The  average  indi- 
vidual, blind  from  birth  to  his  own  highest 
welfare,  does  not  want  to  be  examined,  or- 
ganized, reorganized.  The  price  of  success, 
namely  self  knowledge  and  self  rule,  is 
more  than  he  is  willing  to  pay.  Let  him  go. 
Offer  to  aid,  instruct  and  empower  him; 
then  if  he  complains,  object  or  resist — drop 
him  from  your  scheme  of  welfare  work. 
He  is  a  born  failure  and  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  his  destiny.  Personal 
hygiene  is  a  matter  of  personal  life,  and 
that  belongs  to  the  individual  worker — not 
to  his  employer.  Sanitation  can  be  and 
should  be  enforced  ;  hygiene  cannot  be  and 
should  not  be  enforced.  We  give  below  the 
main  factors  in  personal  hygiene  of  special 
importance  to  men  and  women  whose  tem- 
perament or  whose  occupation  goes  to 
brain   rather  than   brawn. 

1.  Regular   physical   examinations.   Most 

of  the  common  types  of  diseases  or  disabil- 
ity may  be  recognized  before  they  occur 
and   prevented  or  minimized   to  a   large  ex- 


uiii  page  .titi) 

ii m.  t ii i- ii  personal  examination,  yearlj   or 
yearly,   bj    a   good   physician   who   is 

also  an  experienced  hygienisl  and  psyehol 
"Kist  If  your  concern  is  loo  small  to  em 
ploy     B     physician     regularly,    you    can     ar- 

range  lor  the  examination  of  the  individual 

worker  by  application  to  ..nc  of  the  national 

health  societies  furnishing  local  examinfl 
lions   as   »    pari    of   its    hygienic   service 

Health  consists  nol  in  taking  prescriptions 
I  ui   iii  taking  precautions. 

1  Scientific  health  instructions.  The 
average  person  has  never  learned  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  life — how  to  keep  well 
and  strong.  You  can  largely  avoid  getting 
sick  or  feeling  tired,  deprcst,  weak  or  in- 
disposed, by  carrying  out  the  simple,  easy, 
rational.  inexpensive  ami  remunerative 
teachings    of    the    modern     health    school    of 

scientific  physicians.   Personal  Instructions 

may   be  had  from   recent   books  and  popular 

magazines;  or  from  teachers  of  health  by 

mail  ;  or  from  a  visiting  nurse  now  avail- 
able thru  almost  any  local  health  board;  or 
from  a  national  health  organization  sup- 
plying as  one  of  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship a  series  of  personal  bulletins  on  the 
preservation  of  health;  or  from  one  of  the 
large  life  insurance  companies  now  special- 
izing in  the  modern  science  of  preventing 
disease. 

.'{.  Food  elements  and  habits  for  brain 
workers.  The  housewife  with  the  husband 
or  son  brain  worker  laboriously  figures  how 
to  give  him  the  2(H)()  calories  a  day  he 
ought  to  have,  but  she  regards  not  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  calorie  food.  If  she 
gives  her  brain  worker  a  lot  of  starches, 
sugars  and  fats,  she  may  give  energy  to  his 
body  but  she  will  leave  his  brain  powerless. 
The  brain  worker  must  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  protein  foods  than  the  body 
worker,  but  they  must  nqt  be  of  red  meat 
or  pork  or  other  indigestible  substances : 
they  must  be  largely  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fish. 
poultry,  legumas.  cheese,  oats,  and  the 
more  digestible  nuts  like  the  pignolia  and 
the  pecan.  The  brain  worker  must  also 
have  a  higher  percentage  than  the  body 
worker  of  foods  containing  vitamines.  min- 
eral salts,  and  the  direct  nerve  and  brain 
elements  such  as  potash,  phosphorus  and 
iron.  The  brain  worker  should  take  his 
heavy,  meal  at  the  close  of  the  day  and 
should  live  on  two  meals  a  day  if  possible. 

4.  Individualized  muscular  motion.  A 
public  gymnasium  is  no  place  for  a  man 
who  thinks.  Few  men  who  really  think  are 
ever  found  there.  But  every  man  who  exer- 
cizes his  mind  must  exercize  his  muscle 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  just  as  every 
man  who  exercizes  his  muscle  must  exer- 
cize his  mind  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth. 
Among  the  best  forms  of  exercize  are  golf, 
tennis,  hand  ball,  swimming,  rowing,  skat- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  wood  sawing,  gar- 
den digging,  lawn  mowing.  And  if  your 
wife,  being  ever  maidless  and  forlorn, 
should  politely  hint  that  a  modicum  of 
masculine  force  applied  to  a  broom  or 
scrubbing  brush  would  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  family,  you  may  take  our 
word  for  it  that  broom  gymnastics  are  ax 
ceedingly  beneficial.  I  often  scrub  the 
kitchen  floor  myself.  Among  the  kinds  of 
exercize  not  good  for  a  brain  worker  arc 
boxing,  wrestling,  tumbling,  racing,  violent 
ring  or  trapeze  work. 

5.  Comfortable  work  clothes    \Y>i\   should 
a    factory    operative    dress    in    I    loose,    pit 
able,    comfortable    uniform     and    an    office 
executive  dress   in  a   merely    stylish   garb 
Stiff  as   a    fashion    plate   and   senseless   is    i 
tailor's  dummy)  Should  ■  custom  rule  our 
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body  and  brain  when  the  custom  lessens 
the  power  of  both.  One  reason  why  the 
mental  product  of  famous  authors  exceeds 
;iu(l  excels  the  brain  output  of  equally  good 
business  men  is  that  the  authors  do  much  of 
their  work  in  a  dressing  gown  and  slippers. 
Their  blood  is  in  their  brain  where  it  ought 
to  De — not  in  their  feet  under  tight  shoes. 
or  in  their  neck  under  a  tight  collar,  or 
anywhere  else  in  their  anatomy  under  con- 
ditions that  irritate  and  distress  the  mind. 
You  never  saw  a  high  collar  or  a  stiff  hat 
on  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  clothing  of 
great  financiers  like  Uussell  Sage  or  E.  H. 
Harriman  was  never  of  the  stylish  fit  that 
betokens  a  foolish  character.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  all  his  mature  life  has  worn  outer 
garments  that  looked  too  large  for  him  but 
that  felt  just  right.  We  urge  every  man 
alwavs  to  look  neat,  well  drest.  immacu- 
late. But  if  you  have  to  choose  between 
style  and  comfort,  choose  comfort.  Don't 
let  your,  clothes  put  a  crimp  in  your  brain 
bv  putting  a  cramp  on  your  body.  Great 
men  do  not  bother  with  the  small  super- 
ficialities of  the  current  style.  And  they 
-f-cure  physical  ease  for  themselves  as  a 
part  of  their  industrial  equipment. 

6.  Genuine  relaxation.  The  keen,  per- 
sistent, brain  worker  has  to  learn  to  be  a 
vegetable.  He  must  be  able  to  forget  that 
he  has  a  brain  or  nervous  system.  He  must 
leave  his  thoughts  behind  him  in  the  office. 
just  as  the  laborer  leaves  his  work  behind 
him  in  the  factory.  Now  you  might  think  ! 
it  easy  to  stop  thinking;  but  if  you  once 
really  start,  I  assure  you  it  is  not.  One  '• 
of  the  acute  problems  of  the  ambitious 
brain  worker  is  to  make  an  end  of  thought 
while  he  eats,  plays,  exercizes,  sleeps,  and 
is  otherwise  a  normal  human  being.  When 
your  work  demands  extreme  concentration, 
your  whole  current  of  thought  must  be 
inged  outside  of  business  hours.  What 
will  produce  for  you  the  quickest  and  most 
complete  change  of  thought?  Perhaps  music. 
light  fiction,  or  love  stories,  or  detective  j 
tales;  perhaps  a  merely  physical  job  of 
manual  work,  working  in  the  garden  :  per- 
hap-  playing  with  the  children,  wandering 
about  in  strange  places  and  entertaining 
n<-w  sights  and  sounds.  Perhaps  walking 
far  into  Hie  country  by  night,  communing 
With    till  and    letting   the   wind    sweep 

away  your  trivial  human  cares.  The  hi( 
you   climb  toward    the   pinnacle  of  leader- 
ship, the  more   firmly  and   regularly   must 
free    yourself    from    all    responsibility 

and    for  a    little   while  make   believe  you    are 

a  :■         jaln. 
7.  .Mental  and  emotional  conservation.  A 

In    worker    It    hurt    twice   a-    much 

•    by  the  poi  ofioij-   emotion 
ger,  fear,  anxiety,  worry,  suspicion, 
pra  igement,  dissatisfaction.  The 

mind  of  th<  ■'  chronic  wurce 

of  poison  to  bis  body.  Ultimately  th 
reachet    the    brain;    so   that,    according    to 
poel  ice,  the  mind  thai  conceives  bad 

tbo  111   be  d  I   by   tbem>    Von 

i'I  think  one  sad  or  mad  or  b  d  thought 
which  doe.  not  read  unfavorably  on  your 
brain    The   practitioners  of  psychotherapy 

m  that  much  of  the  Ignorance    Usthi 
and  stupidity   <f  the  majority  of  per, pi.  can 
b<-  traced  to  t  i  condition  of  those 

pOTtion «    of    the    body    Wbicfa    are    half  |.l 

cai.  half-p  the  spleen    thj 

roid  gland  pituitary  body.  You  can't  think 
Straight  with  the  corner  of  your  mouth 
turnc<]     • 

-    p    rention  and  cure  of  nerve  strain 
ver  \n  fundamentally  nerve  con 

'I  ;•■<    r  ire    to   the    brain    what    t  he 

'   to  the  body     voii  cannot  i 

l  vigorous      thought      anil 

hnvf  dean,  strong  nervcM    But   the  nerves 

lews    for    the    brflin       they 

nt<  in",n'.ivahly  fine    delicate,  Hub- 


Again  at  the  Service  of  Modern  Business 

During  the  war,  because  of  the  great  demands  made  upon  us  by  the 
Government,  and  due  to  the  shortage  of  material  and  labor,  we  were 
compelled  to  disappoint  many  firms  who  wanted  to  install  the — 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 

Do  not  confuse  with  dictating  machines 


We  are  again  prepared  to  accept  orders 

and  are  happy  in  announcing  that  the  Dictograph  is  now  ready  to  do 
its    share    in    the    reconstruction    period    facing    American    executives. 

No   wasted  steps — no  misspent  energy — no  needless  errors 


The  Dictograph  is  the  last  word  in  In- 
terior Telephone  Systems,  and  is  in  daily 
use  by  over  50,000  leading  executives  in 
every  line  of  business,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  country. 

It  can  he  used  where  only  2  or  3  sta- 
tion.^ are  necessary,  and  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
largest    organizations. 


Let  us  show  you  on  your  own  desk — 
in  your  own  office,  bank,  plant  or  factory 
— how  the  Dictograph  will  simplify  and 
expedite  the  work  of  every  executive  and 
employe  in  your  organization — how  it  will 
enable  each  to  do  more  work,  better  work, 
quicker  work  ;  and  yet  permit  each  man 
to  remain  at  his  own  desk  or  within  his 
own    department. 


May  we  give  you  an  actual  working,  talking, 
5-minute  demonstration  ? 


Let  us  show  you  how  the  famous  loud- 
speaking  Master  Station  gives  the  executive 
the  "right  of  way,"  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing complete,  direct  and  efficient  inter- 
office and  inter-department  communication 
—  how  the  voice  is  heard  as  perfectly  as    if 


the  party  talking  were  in  the  same  room  sit- 
ting at  your  desk — how  you  can  hold  confer- 
ences,  dictate   letters,    receive  reports,  give 

orders,  talk  to  callers 

all  without  effort  and  without  leaving 

your  desk  ! 


Send  for  "An  Essay  on  Executive  Efficiency" 

We  want  to  send  Mr!  booklet,  free,  to  •■very  Interested  executive  with 
an  Inter-communication  problem,  whether  bank,  office,  store,  Factory, 
plant  o     '  '.'i    department.     It    will   ghow    you    how   to   analyze 

your    i>  ation    problems,    and    how    to    litrhten    the   burden    of 

routine   that   tendi   to  •mother   you    anil    your  other   creative  executives. 

<</    jar    I/OU1    copy    tlOV  — check    the    Coupon. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY,  C.  H.  LEHMAN,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 

1354  Candler  Bldg.,   220  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
r.ini.'h  'i  erviee  Stations  <"  .\u  Principal  Cities. 


Other  Dictograph  Products 

The    A'  "i-  tli  en    I  '  laphOM    Id 

Air  S<-  ograph   foi  rvlce— 

ph  I"'  '  I"  I  d  '  .irj. 


Dictograph  for  the  Home 

Tin  i>i>  fograpn  in. ni ei  tin'  beginning  of  ;>  new  era  in 

miiI  i rganlzal Ion    w  r Ite  foi  raj 

tlal  homt  foldir,  (Architects,  v.  i  Iti  foi  Information  I 


Check  the  Coupon  for  5-Minute  Demonstration  or  Free  Booklet 

Mail  t,,  <;<Ticr;,i  Acoustic  Co,,   1854  Candlci    Bids.,  220  w.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  city. 
5-Minute   Demonstration 


□ 


You   may  yive  u..  a   .'.  mlnuta   Demon- 
stration   of    tie-    DtetOj  raph,    with    tie-    on- 

inding  that  it   iii;.'  ind 

undar   no  obligation*. 

Free  Booh  let 

You     ur.iv     mail     "An      I  .       I  . '    Ofl      I 

Efficiency,"   which    analyza*   the   prob* 
Of    i'i  i  nicat  Ion,    and     Iti 

to  ■ucMwful   and   economical   conduct 
of    modern    himiri'Mut. 
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Position 


□ 

ii  m 
t  Ion 


Company 
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DURAND 

STEEL  RACKS 


DURAND  Steel  Racks, 
with  adjustable  shelves, 
bin  fronts,  dividers,  etc.,  are 
capable  of  an  infinite  number  of 
combinations  for  every  purpose. 

Any  size  or  shape  of  compart- 
ment can  be  formed  in  a  minute 
by  change  of  spacing ;  all  parts 
are  accurate  and  smooth-fitting. 

An  entire  bin  can  be  removed  easily 
when  not  needed,  and  stored  away 
compactly  or  re-set  up  elsewhere. 

Write  us  of  your  particular  needs  re- 
garding steel  racks,  or  steel  lockers. 
Catalogue  of  either  on  application. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


il.-  it  cob?*]   mi  asagee  <>f  warning 

and   appeal  inj     !|  *eased   poi  tlon   ot 

disordered    function   of   the    bodj    oi    mind. 

liti  ■     i ii.ii  ai >■  in' 
ted    in    bad     w.-ak.    tretnblini    or   com- 
plaining ae  illow 
it hing    lack  of  mu  •  ular  exercl  ■ 

auto  Intoxication    poorly   ventilated 

i>ing    or    working    rooms     weal    or    de» 

UK   will   or   flicker* 

log   purpose,   chronic  doubi    or   pessimism^ 

of  emotional  balance   compromise  with 

conscience,   tin'  hurry   habit,   selfisbnes     or 

greed,  tin'  willingness  t"  do  slipshod  work, 

of    faith    in    God,    your    fellows    and 

yourself 

'•  <  MM. i, mm-  amusements  and  occupations, 
The  body  worker  regularly  consumes  from 
90  to  <iii  per  cent  more  oxygen  than  the 
brain  worki  creates  new 

iiiiinil  automatically,  while  mental  effort 
permits  the  blood  to  stagnate  unless  you 
voluntarily  and  systematically  Imnrove 
combustion  by  working,  playing  and  living 
cult  uf  doors  as  much  as  possible.  Besides, 
the  nervous  forces  of  the  human  organism 
arc  refreshed,  Invigorated  and-  renewed  hy 
the  restorative  power  of  sunlight,  free  air 
in  motion,  the  magnetic  currents  of  the 
earth.  Nerve  and  brain  health  is  largely 
a  matter  of  keeping  away  from  houses.  The 
brain  worker  who  isn't  out  of  doors  nt  least 
an  hour  every  day  is  merely  taking  money 
from  his  pay  envelope.  He  doesn't  know  it, 
but  only  because  he  is  mentally  asleep — 
and  is  robbing  himself  while  walking  in  his 
sleep. 

10.  Vocational  guidance,  outlook  and  in- 
centive. A  brain  worker  in  the  wrong  job 
might  as  well  be  paralyzed.  He  won't  and 
can't  move  ahead  while  monotony  and 
mediocrity  halt  his  mental  machine.  A  big, 
stupid  hulk  of  a  man  may  drone  like  an 
ox  all  his  life  and  be  content  as  the  ox  ; 
but  a  keen,  sensitive  man  who  holds  the 
brain  worker's  job  has  to  be  in  line  with 
opportunity  or  fall  down  and  drop  out. 
The  right  stimulus  for  a  brain  worker  is 
a  well  directed  imagination.  You  have  to 
see  a  big  chance  ahead  before  you  can 
do  your  best  work  here  and  now.  The 
way  to  keep  your  brain  on  edge  is  to 
sharpen  it  on  a  whetstone  of  difficulty, 
then  use  it  to  carve  out  your  dream.  With- 
out a  high  dream  and  a  huge  purpose,  a 
man  is  not  a  man  but  a  mollusc.  Your 
brain  is  a  miracle  machine,  but  the  mar- 
velous things  you  can  make  it  turn  out 
will  depend  on  your  systematic,  scientific 
resolve  to  do  the  biggest  and  best  work  you 
ever  dreamed  of  doing. 


Your  Flower  Garden 

plans  must  shortly  be 
completed.  If  you 
are  undecided  on  any 
of  its  features  you  will 
find  our  free  Check 
List  and  the  service  we 
give  a  real  help.  Write 
for  it.  ::  ::  :: 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

HOUSEHOLD     CONSULTING     DIVISION 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


TWO  WEEKS'  EXTRA  PAY 

{Continued  from  page  366) 

finding  the  right  place  for  him,  or  would 
even  provide  him  with  the  instruction 
which  would  enable  him  to-  make  good  on 
the  job.  In  time  of  slack  business  they 
would  put  their  men  on  part  time  rather 
than  turn  some  of  them  off. 

Just  as  the  burden  of  accident  compensa- 
tion sinks  to  the  minimum  in  the  case  of 
the  employer  who  takes  the  most  pains  and 
goes  to  the  most  expense  to  eliminate  acci- 
dents from  his  mill,  so  the  burden  of  a 
legal  dismissal  wage  will  be  least  on  the 
employer  who  picks  his  men  most  carefully, 
tries  them  out  most  speedily  and  gives  the 
most  care  to  building  up  a  permanent  labor 
force.  By  providing  the  worker  with  an 
added  inducement  to  keep  a  good  job  and 
the  employer  with  an  added  inducement  to 
keep  a  good  man.  it  would  tend  to  stabilize 
American  industry  and  favor  the  survival 
of  the  types  of  employer  and  worker  so- 
ciety ought  most  to  encourage. 


Your  Own 
Index  Tabs 

—  the  new  kind, all 
gummed  ready  for  use. 


^V 


/Suitable  for  any  kind  of   Index — 
Books,  Cards,  (  atalogs,  or  Ledgers 
—anywhere  an  Index  is  needed.  Can 

r  be  cut  to  any  length  'desired.  Sup- 
plied in  six  colors  and  four  widths. 
Your  Index  can  he 

Any  Length — Any 
Width — Any  Color 

— with  pen  or  pencil  written,  typed  or  printed 
labels. 


Makurown  Index  Tabs 

cut  indexing  cost  in  half.  They  cost  little;  are 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  attached,  and  ren- 
der permanent  service. 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  them;  so  efficient 
no  office  should  be  without  them. 

Send  twelve  cents  for  a  generous  sample  in 
six  colors  and  four  sizes.    Address 

THE  »Oaj  COMPANY 

North  Tonawanda    Dept.  1,  New  York 

Makers  of  **oa*  Visible  Card  Record  Equipments. 

Ask  Your  Stationer 


What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be 
rendered  if  given  option.     Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

vv  hen  Civil    vvar 
JDaoies   Coughed 

— and  that  was  more  than 
50  years  ago — Piso's  was 
'.'  given  for  prompt  relief. 
A  Three  generations  have 
used  Piso's.  Quickly  re- 
lie  ves  coughing;  eases 
tickling;  soothes  in- 
flamed throats  and  allays 
hoarseness. 

You     can     get     Piso's 
everywhere. 


Contains  No  Opiate 

Safe  for 
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WITH  THIS  BLACK  MAN'S 
ARMY 

(Continued  from  page  368) 
prest  those  who  were  willing  to  ob- 
serve, was  that  all  thru  those  stress- 
ful days,  and  anxious,  when  the  strain 
of  work  and  the  handling  of  cargoes  and 
ammunition  for  the  front  became  really  one 
long  grind  for  the  stevedores,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  one  could  see  them  thru  all  sorts 
of  weather  and  hours,  swinging  by  com- 
panies into  line,  marching  bravely  to  the 
difficult   tasks,   singing  or   whistling. 

Frequently  the  base  commander  and 
other  distinguished  officers  visited  the 
camps  and  the  public  gatherings  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  buildings.  I  have  heard  them  repeat- 
edly emphasize  how  much  the  army  at  the 
front  depended  upon  the  work  and  loyalty 
of  the  stevedores  at  the  base.  They  also 
spoke  to  them  in  the  highest  terms  about 
the  way  in  which  they  were  performing 
their  tasks,  without  the  show  and  excite- 
ment that  inspire  the  soldier  at  the  front. 

They  were  doing  the  drudgery,  the  dull 
routine,  the  monotonous  labor ;  still  they 
were  the  foundation  and  groundwork  upon 
which  the  whole  army  was  built.  They  also 
were  American  soldiers  and  heroes ! 

Such  patriotic  sentiment  to  encourage 
thpm.  I  believe  acted  also  as  a  spur  to 
keep  the  morale  up  to  the  highest,  and  the 
energy  with  which  they  worked  was  all  the 
more  vital  because  they  responded  readily 
to  the  principle  of  patriotism  that  urged 
them  on,  believing  that  thru  their  efforts 
all  the  more  quickly,  victory  and  peace 
would  come. 

Even  after  the  armistice  was  signed  and 
their  thoughts  naturally  turned  homeward, 
a  new  appeal  was  made  to  them  to 
which  they  are  responding  loyally.  The 
Army  of  Occupation  now  needs  supplies 
and  food,  and  the  stevedores  are  over  there 
still   at  work,   far  into   the  night. 

When  it  is  considered  to  what  extent 
with  regard  to  different  states  and  com- 
munities the  huge  army  of  stevedores  was 
organized,  and  the  various  types  and  con- 
ditions of  men  represented  ranging  from 
city  bred  young  men  of  school  training  to 
tboae  often  illiterate,  from  hamlets  and 
small  farms  way  down  South,  it  is  remark- 
able   how    they    were    all    brought    together 

and   welded   finally   into   a    fine   Industrial 

armv   that  made  a  wonderful   record. 

P<  anally,  I  am  amazed  and  frankly 
proud  ;jt  this  development  under  army  dis- 
cipline of  hundreds  of  young  men  from 
crude  farm  bands,  very  raw  material,  in- 
dee.],  to  earnest,  industrious  soldiers,  erect 

and    alert,    and    I    believe    in    them    may    be 

found  ■  type  of  industrious  and  useful  dti- 
sen  for  the  future  America. 

They  have  le.irned  runii  rka  hie  leSSOnS  ill 
this    experience    at    war    times,    aside    from 

the  broadening  view  of  life  that  travel  and 
foreign   contact   give;   the   le    on     of     ell 
control,  cleanliness,  promptness,  obedience, 
efficiency,  and  the  value  of  time. 

Another  agency  with  the  camp  thai  great 
ly  Influenced  the  men  and  urged  the  devel 
ejMBent   of  mind,  body   and   wul   wa-   the 

V  M      C      A       In    each    Camp    wherever    the 

stevedores  were  stationed  there  soon   wen 
bed  very  homelike  and  oommodion 

V  buildings,  nil  equipt  iritb  the  same  rego 
lar,   standardized   furnishing     and  supplie 

a*   others,    under    the    able    direction    of    Col 

sred  secretaries   That  the  men  received  ad 

ditional     help    and    advantage     hen-    :i|  o    in 

well    recognized     Our    programs    were    elab 

•<■  .ir.'i  interesting    'I!,'   <•  fine  influences 

reached   the   mind     and   beai  I 

■:  ;md    l    know   scores   of 

am*  to  the  army  illiterate,  who 

W»re    gble     after     the     training     received,     to 
Writ"    their     first     letter-,    hoi 


Doubling  the 
of  Palmol 

The  business  of  the  Palm- 
olive  Co.  had  increased. 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co., 
Engineers,  were  called  in  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the 
main  plant  at  Milwaukee. 

A  complete  study  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  was 
made.  Plans  were  worked  out 
in  detail.  New  buildings  were 
constructed  over  the  old,  ma- 
terials were  re-routed,  power 
was  increased,  the  production 
of  the  plant  was  more  than 
doubled,  the  insurance  rate 
was  decreased  two-thirds — and 


Production 
ive  Soap 

meanwhile  the   making  of 
Palmolive  Soap  never  stopped. 

We  have  just  published  a 
booklet,  "Making  Over  the 
Home  of  Palmolive,"  which 
describes  and  pictures  the  way 
in  which  we  served  that  firm. 
This  book  will  be  sent  to  in- 
terested persons  upon  request. 

Whatever  your  problem,  if 
it  includes  the  building  or  re- 
building of  a  plant,  the  re- 
arrangement of  processes,  the 
more  efficient  use  of  power  or 
any  other  question  of  produc- 
tion, we  can  help. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 
ENGINEERS 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  ST.     -    -     CHICAGO,  38  S.  DEARBORN  ST. 
ATLANTA,  HEALEY  BUILDING     -     NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVE.  "building 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA.LTD.,  MONTREAL, P.  Q.   foresight' 


A  NOTED  AND  CHARMING  ESTATE 


The  Estate  Instructs  immediate  Bale  of 
"Seven  Chimneys,"  one  <>i  the  most  de- 
lighl  i  nl  <  »lcl  Dutch  Colonial  bouses  in 
Bergen  '  'ount  y.  Estate  compt  isei  i8  teres 
ol  beautiful,  high,  rolling  land  with  s 
pretty  brook  (lowing  through  it,  The  par- 
ticularly charming  house,  buill  malnlj  "i 
•  hi  brownstone,  is  on  an  b( i i acl ive  knoll, 
in  in  ini<  good  in  eezei  ,  abund  ml  In  wns, 
i"  i  't   variety  "i   I ihadc     Thii  tec 

■  I,,,  I,    ,,i ,     |  |ilP,  ioui     and    benutifull)     decfl 
i  ated.      'Tin  ee    batlu  i i    (Mot I    fi   i  m  <  .  > . 

i,  .mi    hi  at,    electrii     light      i  <        I  ban    1 5 

mill  i    1 1 "in    Nrw    Ymi k    ( 'ii v,    vi.i    .ill    i i 

auto    i  oads:      even    minuti  ■    fri  m     Ridge 

wood  and  Ah  ols  ( loll  <  Hub    This  Is ,i 

,  rppoi  i  mi  ii  v   at   a   tempting   i 


"      ALLABOUCM  &  SON,  63  Wall  Si..  N«w  York  Cily 
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J kc  l iii  ell  ino 
quality  pencil 
In  tk         Id 


VI  \  US  Pencils  insure  uc- 
un.uy,  i-a-.c,  quioknecii 
economy,  all-around  pencil 
effioieneya  Their  superb  un« 
varying  quality  haa  made  their 

name  ■>>  tiou\  mOUl  with  Pencil 
Perfection  in  every  corner  of 
the  civilized  world. 

17  Hack  d egrets 
and  J  copying 

For  bolj  heavy  lines. 
6B-53-4B-3B 

For    ci-nrra!    writing 
and  skct. :.   if,  u~.c 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

den   ftnfl   li:i«, 

2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 

For   delicate    thin 

Hues,   maps,  charts. 

7H-oH  9H 


SPECIAL  14c.  OFFER 

Send  14c.  for  I'.rce  trial  samples  mentioning 
decrees.  After  you  find  how  perfect 
VENUS  Pencils  are,  buy  tlicm  at  any  dealer. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

248  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London,  Eng. 


You  will  find  it  in  Spen- 
cerian  Pens.  They  really 
do  meet  your  most  ex- 
acting personal  require- 
ments and  give  greater 
writing  freedom  and  as- 
tonishingly long  service. 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

"What  your  Handwrit- 
ing Reveals" — a  fasci- 
nating booklet  interpret- 
ing character  and  10  dif- 
ferent 6ample  pens  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


MORE  UGH]   0  n  RUSSIA 

Ifl7) 

to  iii-'  charge   that   thaj    bad   ai 
tiouulused   women? 

An.  i  ward    in  ich    Huwian    who 

admitted   i"  ma  that   H"    decree   published 
m      Himmoui  had  bi  i  d  i"  epared  b 

ma  ol    iIm-  jouoger,   tor- 

|j     m ill  to  do    men    "i    Saratov      Lati  i 

the  anarchist  clubi  and  councils  were  rap 

i    bj    the    BolahevikH,    nol    tor    nation* 

alizing  women  bul  tor  lawleaa  itealing, 

1  never  heard  of  t  >  ■  •  -  second  decree  Mr 
Simmons  •  id  purporting  t>>  come  from 
\  ladimir.  it  maj  be  true  Perbapa  mogl 
readers  learning  the  real  history  <>t  the 
other  decree  will  have  serious  doubl 
(.,  the  •validity  of  that  of  the  Vladimir 
Soviet,  In  anj  caae  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain thai  leaden  <>f  1 1 1 « -  Central  Boviet 
Government  Mich  ih  Mr.  Lenine  and  Mr. 
Chieherin  would  !><•  absolutely  opposed  to 
anything  bo  preposterous  as  the  national- 
isation of  women,  I  am  are  every  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  V.  M.  C.  A.  worker  who 
knew  these  two  leaders  will  agree  with  me 
in  that  statement.  In  all  my  stay  in  Russia 
I  never  met  any  one  connected  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  with  whom  I  talked  on 
the  subject,  who  was  qo<  only  violently  op- 
posed   to   any   such    Unmoral   doctrine   but 

who  did  not  also  think  il    was  too  ridiculous 

a  suggestion  even  to  discuss, 

The    little    grandmother    of    the    revolu- 
tion denies  that  women  have  been  nation- 
alized ami  says:  "Women  have  more  free- 
dom   in    Russia    now    than    they    ever    had 
•re." 

One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  official   Gov- 

eii nt     paper     of     the     Bolsheviks,     the 

Taveatia,  No.  98,  for  May  18,  1918,  to  see 
how  false  it  is  to  charge  the  Bolsheviks 
with  the  fictitious  decree  nationalizing 
women.   Here  is  the  translation: 

THE      STRUGGLE      WITH      THE      INVENTIONS      OF      THE 
BOIKGEOISE    PRESS 

The  following  decision  wits  passed  by  the 
Moscow  Soviet  :  The  Moscow  newspaper.  Tin- 
Evening  Life,  for  printing  an  invented  decree 
regarding-  the  socialization  of  women,  in  the 
issue  of  the  3d  of  May.  No.  36,  shall  be  closed 
forever,   and    fined   25,000   rubles. 

After  reading  the  above  official  order 
which  any  one  can  verify  in  the  official 
Bolshevik  Government  paper,  can  any  sane 
American  believe  that,  "nationalization  of 
women"  has  ever  been  introduced  by  the 
Bolsheviks?  In  reality  the  Soviet  decree 
for  marriage  is  more  like  ours  in  America 
than  was  the  marriage  law  under  the  Czar. 
Any  one  can  read  a  translation  of  it  in  the 
International  Section  of  the  Nation  for 
December  l^.  It  provides  for  a  compulsory 
civil  marriage  and  stipulates  that  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  is  optional.  The  age  for 
marriage  all  over  Russia,  except  for  natives 
of  the  Transcaucasia,  is  eighteen  for  the 
male  and  sixteen  for  the  female.  This  pro- 
vision as  well  as  the  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  is  an  advance  over 
that  of  some  of  our  American  states. 

Snme  of  the  evidence  presented  before 
the  Senate  as  reported  claimed  that  all 
Bolsheviks  were  anti-religious.  No  doubt 
this  is  true  of  many  but  let  me  quote  from 
a  rough  translation  of  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Bolshevik  Government  paper,  the 
Isvestia: 

THE    REFORMATION    MOVEMENT 

Side  by  side  with  the  influence  of  the  higher 
clergy  on  ecclesiastical  life  a  new  reformation 
movement  is  being  born  which  gets  more  and 
more  influence  among  priests  and  believers.  The 
realization  of  the  futility  of  ceremony,  which  in 
reality  has  taken  the  place  of  our  religion,  is 
coming. 

At  the  head  of  this  movement  stands  the  or- 
ganization of  the  All  Russian  Society  for  Dis- 
tributing Christian  Literature.  In  it  are  united 
a  large,  part  of  the  Christian  world.  It  would 
destroy  commercial  and  ritual  tendencies  in 
the  life  of  the  church,  cancel  the  payment  for 
ceremonies,    relieve   the    church    from    tinsels.    It 
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believes  that  the  costly  articles  in  the  church 
— gold,  brilliants,  etc.,  are  not  adornments  but 
insults  to  the  believers'  spirit.  Simple  wooden 
things  must  be  substituted  for  the  costly  vessels 
of  collection,  cups,  etc.,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
early   life  of  Christianity. 

Another  problem  for  the  reformation  move- 
ment is  how  to  enter  into  close  touch  with  the 
people,  so  that  the  people  themselves  can  build 
up  their  own  religious  life,  so  that  the  church 
can  be  a  place  of  rest  and  convenience  for  them, 
a  real  refuge  for  the  soul,  and  not  as  now  a 
temple  of  gold  and  glitter,  where  they  feel  poor 
and   humiliated. 

The  services  must  be  held  in  Russian  and 
not  in  foreign  languages  like  the  Slavonic  and 
the  Greek.  The  All  Russian  Society  for  Distrib- 
uting Christian  Literature  is  developing  fast. 
In  one  of  its  branches  already  more  than  200 
priests  have  registered  themselves  as  members. 
Among  the  members  of  the  All  Russian  Church 
Assembly  there  are  also  groups  with  sympathy 
for  the  reformation  movement.  The  idea  of  re- 
form is  also  finding  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
the  workingmen.  I  believe  that  the  moment  is 
not  far  off  when  the  reborn  clergy  will  take  new 
roads,  the  roads  of  liberty,  brotherhood  and  life. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  two  classes  of 
witnesses  have  been  called  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, those  who  violently  oppose  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  those  who  are  violently  in 
their  favor.  Are  not  other  men.  who  should 
be  perfectly  reliable,  honest,  and  keen  ob- 
servers, and  who  were  in  Russia  during  the 
Bolshevik    regime,    to    be    called? 

Why  should  not  America  hear  from 
Brigadier-General  Judson  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  an 
unprejudiced  witness?  Why  should  we  not 
have  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Thompson, 
the  former  Commander  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Russia?  It  seems  as  if  some 
of  the  testimony  in  this  investigation  has 
been  in  effect  an  attack  on  President  Wil- 
son's Russian  policy.  The  above  article, 
dealing  with  only  a  few  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  before  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee,  is  written  with 
the  hope  that  Americans  may  still  believe  in 
the  Allied  Peace  Conference  decision  about 
Russia. 


HOW  ONE  TOWN  BOUGHT 
HEALTH 

(Continued  from  page  SIS.) 

health  of  its  populace.  When  the  demoi»- 
stration  in  Framingham  was  started,  there 

was  a  part-time  physician  and  nurse  for 
the  public  school.  Nearly  every  modern 
school  has  similar  provision,  which  is  an 
admission  of  the  need. 

I>r.  Armstrong  estimates  that  for  every 

';<XX)  children  there  should  be  at  least  one 
full-time  phjsician  with  two  nurses  and 
adequate  clinical  facilities,  Such  an  equip- 
ment in  Framingham  but  year  demon- 
ted,  among  any  amount  of  such  ills  ;i< 
adenoid-',    and    other     lesser    but     important 

ills,    ten    positive    cases    of    tuberculosl 

one    to    <-,ii},    schoolroom,    let    us    say      and 
ir    children     who,     it     was     thought. 

ild   be   kept    under   observation.    Pram 

ingham      likewise      maintains      a      part  time 

•luring     the     gummei      months.     There 

a  full  time  lay  health  officer,  who  now 
i  aring   for   tubercular  cases, 

;'    with    him.    There    was   one    factory 

there    ,',re    two    and    likely    there 

be   another.    In     Framingham    the    School 

u.ittee    ha i    increased    it      expenditure 

imetbing  like  ,*12(K)  ;,   real    to  about 

It      rnii't      not      he      pre- umed      that      anv 
amount       ■..„,-,,       M       the       $100,000       being 

i  ■  smingham     experiment 
■  for  th<  il  community    I' 

■  ntific  findings  of  the   I  ram 
am    demon   (ration    to    it   p|f   and    obtain, 

h',u,    the    National    Tuberculosis    A     opja 

'/    foi  k    City,    or    from     Framing 

baai,    ample   data    to   suggest    the   need   of 

such  n  campaign  and  a  much  of  the  t.<  I, 
/iio;uc  ernplo  I  thtim   as   d<    irwl 
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United  Fruit  Company 

DIVIDEND  No.  79 

rlj   dividend  ol   two  and  one-half  per 

.mil  iniv   .  enti  pei   iharc),  and 

Ii        hi   ..t    one  Kail    ol    one    pet    eenl 

miiv    eenti  pei  siuic).  on   the-  Company'!  cap- 

k   tia^r  tjt-c-n  declared,   payabli    on   April 

1919,   to  itockholder*  ol   record   .it   the  close 

Id         Ii    30,     1 910 

JOHN    W.    DAMON,   Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A    dividend    ut    Two    Dollars   per    share    v.  ill    be 

paid  on    rueaday,  April   15,   1919.  to  stockholders 

•  id    at    the    close    of    business    on    Friday, 

^h     14.     i9'9- 

<  )n   account   of  the   annual   meeting,   the   trans 

f<-r    books   will    be    closed    from    Saturday,    March 

15,     to     Tuesday,     March     .'5,     1919,     both     days 

inCll"letl  C      D.     MILNE,    Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible    Four    Per    Cent.    Cold    Bonds. 

Coupons    from    these    bonds,    pavable    by    their 

term-,  on    March    i,    1019,   at   the   office   or   agency 

of  the  Company  in   New   York  or  in   Boston,  will 

paid    in    New    York    by    Bankers    Trust    Com- 

16   Wall   Street. 

G.   D     MILNE,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible    Four   and    One-Half   Per    Cent.    Gold 
Bonds. 

Coupons    from    these    bonds,    payable    by    their 
term-   on    March    1.    1919,   at   the   office   or  agency 
of   the  Company  in   New   York  or  in   Boston,  will 
be    paid    in    New    York    by    Bankers    Trust    Com 
pany,  16  Wall  Street.    G.  D.  MILNE.  Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
Allegheny   Ave.    &    19th   Street. 

I'hila.,  March  .".,  1919. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  <>f  One 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  share  from  the  net  earnings 
of  the  Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred 
Stocks,  payable  April  1,  1919,  to  stockholders  of 
rei-ord  at  the  close  of  business  on  March  17,  1919. 
Checks  will  be  mailed. 
WALTER    C.    HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY. 
A  Quarterly  Dividend  of  One  and  Three-quar- 
ters Per  Cent,  lias  been  declared  on  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  April  1st,  1919, 
to  Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
March  14th.  1919.  Transfer  Books  will  remain 
open.      Checks   mailed. 

R.    II.    ISMON, 
Secretary    and    Treasurer. 
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I.  The     League     of     Peace.     By     President 

Wilson. 

1      Write  a  graphic  description  "i   the  bmim  In 

the   Mi  1  ropolitan    Op         H  the   time 

when   President  Wllaon  delivered  the  ipeech 

,.     with    the    icene    .11    the 

delivery     of    any       i h     famous     in     history. 

Refer  to  any  ol  th,-  following:  Cieero'i  Oi  1 

tlona,     Anton.  o     lc<    the    Roman     mob, 

Burke'a    Speech    on    Conciliation,    Waahi 
ton'a    I  an  w.ii    Address,    Wehater'i    Bunker 

Hill    Oral  1011,     I.incoli  burg    Oration 

3.  Give  a,  character  .sketch  of  President  Wil- 
son,    pointing    out      which     elements     of     his 

chat  e  most  prominent  In  the  ipeech, 

4.  Explain  the  sentence  :  "No  party  has  the 
right  to  appropriate  this  issue"  Show  the 
relation  of  the  thought  of  the  sentence  to 
the  thought  of  Addison's  essay  on  "Party 
Spirit."* 

6.  Point  out  examples  of  figurative  language 
in  the  speech.  Give  a  full  explanation  of 
every  figure.  Prove  that  the  use  of  the  fig- 
ures added  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
speech. 

6.  Write  appropriate  titles  for  every  para- 
graph of  the  speech. 

7.  Read  aloud  any  paragraph  that  you  think 
particularly  well  written.  Explain  in  what 
respects    the    paragraph    is   excellent. 

8.  Select  from  the  speech  twenty-live  wonts 
that  pupils  in  school  do  not  ordinarily  use. 
Give  the  meaning  of  every  word.  What  do 
these   words   add  to   the  speech? 

II.  Utopia   or    Hell.   By   Theodore    Roosevelt. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Utopia." 
Tell  something  about  Sir  Thomas  More's 
"Utopia." 

2.  Write  an  original  story  of  life  in  a 
Utopia. 

3.  Show  how  the  article,  written  in  1915,  is 
related    to   present-day    plans. 

III.  With  This  Black  Man's  Army.  By 
David    LeRoy    Ferguson. 

1.  Is  the  article  principally  narration,  descrip- 
tion,   exposition,   or   argument?    Explain. 

2.  Condense  the  thought  of  the  article  into  a 
single    paragraph. 

3.  Write  an  explanation  showing  how  the  arti- 
cle emphasizes   the   dignity   of   labor. 

IV.  How  One  Town  Bought  Health.  By 
Donald    Wilhelm. 

1.  Prepare  an  example  of  argument  based 
upon   any   thought   suggested   by   the   article. 

2.  Prepare  an  original  article  showing  how 
pupils  in  a  school  may  aid  in  maintaining 
the  health   of  the  school. 

V.  Would  You  Rather  Lose  Your  Hands 
or  Your  Head?  By  Edward  Earle 
Purinton. 

1.  Show  what  plan  the  writer  of  the  article 
prepared   before   he   wrote   the   article   itself. 

2.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  concern- 
ing  the   life   of   a   pupil    in   school. 

VI.  Episode.    By   S.    Foster    Damon. 

1.  Is  the  article  a  poem?  Is  it  prose?  What 
is    "poetry"  ? 

2.  Compare,  or  contrast,  the  article  with  other 
examples   of  somewhat   similar   writing. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  fig- 
urative expressions :  a  dead  branch,  a  sort 
of  sparrow,  the  nearest  twig,  the  dead 
branch  swayed. 

VII.  Two  Wee«s'  Extra  Pay.  By  Edward 
Alsworth   Ross. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  labor  representa- 
tive sent  to  convince  a  manufacturer  that 
he  should  adopt  the  "dismissal  wage"  sys- 
tem. Give  the  arguments  that  you  would  use. 

VIII.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  A  boy,  or  girl,  who  lives  in  Germany  has 
a  cousin  who  lives  in  Russia.  They  write  to 
each  other  telling  what  they  know  of  con- 
ditions in  their  respective  lands.  Present 
two  or  more  of  their  letters. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  in  Paris.  Write  a 
letter  to  your  brother  in  this  country,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  recent  work  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  and  of  the  relations  between  the 
Allies   and   the   Germans. 

3.  Point  out  methods  of  condensation  employed 
in  the  various  articles  in  "The  Story  of  the 
Week." 

IX.    Editorial   Articles. 

1.  For  every  editorial  article  write  a  single 
sentence  that  will  express  its  principal 
thought. 

2.  Point  out  the  following:  the  best  written 
editorial  article,  the  most  interesting,  the 
most   helpful,   the  best    title. 


II    1    8   T  0   R   V,       CIVICS       AND 

ECONOMICS 

HY  ARTHUR  m    woi.KSON.   I'll  D 

PRINCIPAL    01      nil.     in 1 01      OOMMBBCE, 

..      YilHK     ill, 

I,  The    League   of    Natlona — "The    Proposed 

Isolation  of  America,"  "The  Difference 
Between  A  and  O,"  "Utopia  or  Hell," 
Story  of  the  Week 

1.  Why  do  the  lenatora  who  oppose  the  adop 

tion    of    the    plan     lor    .1    League    of    Nations 

regard    themselves    as    "defenders    of    the 

faith    of    the    fathers"? 

2.  What  are  the  facts  behind  tin-  MMftlOQ 
that  the  United  Static  Raj  interfered  by 
force  in  the  affairs  of  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many.    Austria    and     the     twenty    odd     other 

eountrtai  listed   in  tha  editorial? 

3.  Just  what  does  the  word  "mandatory" 
mean  ?  How  is  the  mandatory  power  to  be 
applied  under  the  proposed  League  of  Na- 
tions? 

4.  Why  does  The  Independent  republish  Roose- 
velt's   message   just    at    this   time? 

6.  How  far  does  the  plan  for  a  League  of 
Nations  now  before  the  Peace  Conference 
conform  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Roosevelt 
four  years  ago?  Does  Roosevelt's  prediction 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  position  taken 
by   Taft  and   Wilson? 

6.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  President 
Wilson's  address  and  that  of  ex-President 
Taft  read  as  tho  they  had  been  prepared 
by   two  members  of  a  debating   team  ? 

7.  Study  the  chief  objections  raised  by  Sen- 
ator Lodge  and  his  colleagues  and  the  an- 
swers made  to  these  objections  by  Taft. 
Who   has   the   best  of   the   argument  ? 

8.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  strongest 
paragraph    in    the    President's    address? 

9.  In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Republican 
senators  was  the  President  justified  in  say- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  tell  the  people  of 
Europe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  is  in  favor  of  the 
League  ? 

10.  On  what  ground  did  the  President  declare 
that  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations 
would  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
Washington's    Farewell    Address? 

II.  What  proof's  did  the  President  offer  that 
the  League  is  a  thing  generally  desired  by 
the  people  of  Europe? 

11.  The  Truth  About  Russia — "Class  and 
Community,"  "The  Truth  About  Rus- 
sia," "More  Light  on  Russia,"  "The 
Troubles   of   Russia." 

1.  What  does  the  editorial  writer  mean  when 
he  declares  that  all  the  conflicting  reports 
about  conditions  in  Russia  are  probably 
true?  Illustrate  by   comparing  these   reports. 

2.  Can  you  gather  any  evidence  of  construc- 
tive legislation  enacted  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment? Why,  in  spite  of  this  legislation, 
is  the  Bolsheviki  Government  not  a  suc- 
cess ? 

3.  Does  the  phrase  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat" adequately  characterize  the  theory 
of  the  Bolsheviki?  What  is  the  weakness  of 
a  theory  of  this  sort? 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Davis's 
article  what  weakness  do  you  find  in  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  Senate  Investigat- 
ing  Committee? 

III.  The  President  and  Congress — "What 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  Did,"  "Big  Bills 
Congress  Didn't  Pass,"  "Congress  Ends 
in   Filibuster." 

1.  Divide  the  acts  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
into  two  classes  (a)  war  measures,  (b) 
peace  measures  ?  What,  in  your  judgment, 
is  the  most  important  peace  measure  en- 
acted ? 

2.  Discuss  briefly  one  or  more  of  the  bills 
which  Congress  failed  to  pass.  What  will 
be  the  result  ? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  "legislative 
jam  unparalleled  in  our  history"  which 
marked   the  end  of  this   Congress  " 

IV.  The  Cost  of  "Firing" — "Two  Weeks' 
Extra    Pay" 

1.  What    do    you    think    of   the   system    of    cm 
ployment    insurance    advocated    by    Mr.    Rosa 
in     this     article'.'     What     safeguards    does     he 
propOBO    t6    prevent    the    abuse   of    the   m 

bj    workers  i  by  employers? 

2.  "The   tragedy    in    the   situation   of    the    w 

earner    In    the    modern    Industrial 

tion    has    been    insecurity.''    What    step.-,    have 
been    taken    to    lessen    this    insecuritv  '    \\ 
further   steps   should    be    taken'.' 

3.  What  evidence  does  Mr  K>vss  y;i\e  that  the. 
adoption    Of    bis   system    would    be   profl 

to  the  employer  ai  wall  m  to  tha  worker? 
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THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

BY  DAVID  McKEE  WRIGHT 
Had  God  grown  old.  and  did  He  cease  to 
keep 
His  watch   below    the   starlight   and   the 
sun? 
Was  there  some  breach  of  Fate  that  Hell 

could  leap 
<  Jut  from  her  central  fires  and  sulphurous 
deep 
And  make  Hate  dance  to  music  of  a  gun? 

Did   the   four   great  archangels   drop   their 
shields, 
And  tremble  wing  to  wing  in  sudden  fear, 
While    the    vast    Reaper    on    the    stricken 

fields, 
Harvest  on  harvest,  counted  his  pale  yields 
Of  garnered   youth   that   cost   the   world 
so  dear? 

I  know  not  if  the  shattered  battlement 
Of  Truth    rained   broken   pearl    into   the 
void, 
And    jasper    flakes,    from    the    foundations 

rent, 
By    storming    Falsehood,    to    the    far    suns 
sent 
Rumor     of     Heaven     defeated     and     de- 
stroyed. 

I    know   not  what  a  silver  clamor   fell 
Along  the  shining  trenchee  t&t  and  high 

Where  sworded   angel   ranks   were   Been    to 
swell 

And    the    dear    captain-word    of   Gabriel 
Rallied  the  white  defenders  of  the  sky. 

But   this   I    know:    the    heavens   were   dark 
with   doom. 
And    Truth     <- trove    mightily     when     hope 
was  fled  ; 
And  tortured  earth  below  became  one  tomb 

Of  youth    and    joy;    arid    in    a    little    room 
Of  every  street  a   woman   wept  her  dead. 

This,    tOO,    I    know:    thru    darkness    and    de- 
spair 

ame  a  sudden  glory  on  the  night  ; 
Of   'hath    bloomed    white    and 
fair  ; 

Triumphant   trai  illed   along   the  air 

And     faith     -food     vi'-toi  frowned     in     all 
men's   sight. 

Perchance  ai   that  great   moment  holts  of 

fire 

'  'I    thunder  linked,  en,    white 

lightning-     -hod  ; 
And    Heaven'*    artillery    with    loud    d' 
Swept     from     the     Holii  r     wall     and 

ire 

rge    Mack    ruin    from   the  gaf> 

Q 

I    heat    of    wing   and    ela  -  h    of 
'  Id 

aouting  of  Innumerable    boa) 
angei  armies  strove  In  open   Said 

of  dark  ak  and 

fit 

cloud  rapes     of     their     golden 
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Perchance  into  the  horror  of  the  deep, 

<  ►'erflamed   with  tumult  of  supernal  wo, 
A  cataract  of  vengeance,  leap  on  leap, 
Poured  Hellward,  roaring,  from  the  crystal 
steep, 
Weighted  with  broken  legions  of  the  foe. 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  the  winds  have  told, 
Blowing     across     the     grasses     of     our 
graves : 
The  world  is  wide,  the  ways  are  manifold ; 
And  all  the  stars  of  night  that  seemed  so 
cold 
Are  warm  to  burning  with  a   faith  that 
saves. 

Speed,    speed    the   ship   of   high    adventure 
fast! 
God  has  uncharted  lands  of  life  to  find  ; 
The    pennon   of   the    truth    flies   from    His 

mast. 
Together,   thru   new   seas,   out  of  the  past 
We  sail  into  the  wider  ways  of  Mind. 

Heaven  wins.  Earth  cheers.  The  ranks  of 
Hell   are   broken. 
On !  On  to  find  God  places  in  the  sun  ! 
Each  to  his  post.  The  last  great  word  is 

spoken. 
The  wind  of  victory  for  splendid  token, 
The  voyage  of  the  ages  is  begun  ! 

— From  the  Sydney  Bulletin 


THE     NEW     PLAYS 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  gave  New 
York  an  opportunity  to  hear  Giordano's 
Fedora  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  and 
a  new  prima  donna  Dorothy  Jardon,  for 
the  first  time.    (Lexington  Theater.) 

La  Veine,  by  Alfred  Capus.  A  modern 
comedy,  played  with  clean-cut  characteri- 
zation by  Jacques  Copeau  and  his  company. 
(Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier.) 

The  Hook  of  Job,  given  in  full  Biblical 
text,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  achieve- 
ments, of  the  Stuart  Walker  repertory. 
George  Gaul  interprets  Job  with  compelling 
sincerity.  The  Tints  of  the  Arabs,  a  new 
Dunsany  play,  has  colorful  charm.  (Punch 
and  Judy  Theater.) 


TWO  NOTABLE  ARTICLES 

Shall     the     nations     completely     disarm? 

Genera]  Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  former  Chief 

Of    Staff    of    the    United    Stales    Army    and 

one    of    the    delegates    of    the    United    Stales 

at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  will  dis 

cuss   the  question   tor  readers  of  The   Inde- 
pendent   in    an    article    cabled    from    Paris, 
which    will    be    published    in    an    early    issue. 
General     BUSS    lias    followed    a     military 

career  for  nearly  half  b   century  and  his 

recommendation  of  complete  disarmament 
is  made  from  the  standpoint  of  B  man  pre 
eminent    in    military    affairs. 

We  shall  also  publish  shortly  an  article 
by  William  Jennings  Bryan  on  "The  Rights 
of    Residents,"    an    answer    to    some    of    the 

puzzling  questions  that  have  arisen  In  con 

nection    with    the   i  e,|i    I  rihul  ion   of   territory 

389 


©  Understood  &  Cnderwcod 

A  COUPLE  O'  HEROES 
Sergeant   King    of    the    102nd   Engineers    and    Private    O'Leary    of    the    107th    Infantry,    two    units    that    had    a    heavy    fMTi    in 
last   fall's   fighting.    They're   glad   to   get    baek    to    the    U.    8.    A.,    but    they   refuse   to    take   seriously    "that    hero    stuff."    tho    <fc#y 
have    got    a    souvenir    or    two    for    the    home    folks    in    those    gay-colored   calico    bags   provided  for    them    by    the    l\ed   (Vi>*.«    Soe-iety 
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HOW   IT    LOOKS   TO    EUROPE 


WILL  America  back  up  or  back  out  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  the  question  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  world  depends.  The  American  people  were  the 
first  to  point  the  way  to  the  union  of  quarreling  states,  and 
they  have  been  thruout  their  history  leaders  in  interna- 
tional movements  of  all  sorts,  educational,  philanthropic, 
financial,  postal,  legal,  administrative,  and  political.  Now 
when  the  nations  have  been  fused  together  in  the  furnace 
of  the  Great  War  and  when  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  European  powers  have  been  brought  to  listen  to  the 
American  proposals  for  international  organization,  it  looks 
queer  to  have  certain  senators  hasten  to  declare  that  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  League  of  Nations.  This 
biow  from  behind  is  visibly  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
American  delegates  at  Paris  and  hindering  the  conclusion 
of  a  permanent  peace  such  as  America  most  desires.  In 
proof  of  this  we  are  permitted  to  cite  a  cablegram  just 
received  by  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  of 
New  York  from  their  Paris  representative,  Norman  An- 
gell. 

In  this  Mr.  Angell  quotes  a  member  of  one  of  the 
commissions  of  the  Peace  Conference  as  saying: 

Will  America  destroy  the  League  of  Nations  after  other  na- 
tions show  a  readiness  to  accept  it'.'  The  question  seems  absurd, 
yet  nothing  is   more   likely.    If  the    1.  eague   succeeds   it   will    not 


be  as  an  instrument  for  compelling  two  bitterly  quarreling  groups 
to  refrain  from  war  at  the  last  moment  but  as  an  instrument 
for  remedying  conditions  which  provoke  such  quarrels.  To  this 
end  nothing  is  more  important  than,  for  instance,  measures 
touching  on  open  ports,  internationalization  of  waterways,  transit 
across  neighboring  states,  access  to  sea,  etc.  Such  work  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  League  and  no  peace  is  possible  unless  there  are 
new  regulations  for  these  matters  now  being  discussed  by  the 
various  commissions,  particularly  that  on  ports  and  waterways. 
Most  of  the  Great  Powers  are  agreed  that  an  entirely  new  body 
of  law  is  necessary,  but  America  absolutely  opposes  creation  of 
such,  just  as  she  opposed  the  perpetuation  of  interallied  commis- 
sions for  the  control  of  raw  materials,  etc.,  which  were  also  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  League's  constructive  work.  American 
attitude  in  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Commission,  for  instance, 
provokes  openly  the  criticism  that  while  apparently  America  is 
ready  that  rules  should  be  made  for  others  she  declines  to  make 
herself  subject  to  them  or  permit  their  application  to  the  Panama 
Canal  or  to  any  American  river  or  railroad,  thereby  not  merely 
arresting  beneficent  development  in  world  order  but  positively 
creating  bad  conditions  by  such  an  attitude.  This  point  may  be 
thus  illustrated  :  The  best  way  of  insuring  Polish  access  to  the 
sea  is  by  internationalization  of  routes  and  ports  not  Polish. 
Failing  this,  annexation  is  the  alternative,  altho  this  will  do 
violence  to  the  principle  of  nationality.  For  fear  that  the  rules 
of  internationalization  might  be  made  general  and  so  applicable 
to  America,  there  is  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  outright  in  annex- 
ations producing  a  settlement  which  no  league  can  hope  to  ren- 
der permanent.  Moreover,  this  attitude  renders  it  impossible  for 
America  to  protest  effectively  against  the  imperialist  tendencies 
of  certain  European  belligerents. 


THE   ATTACK    ON    ILLITERACY 


THE  psychological  examination  of  drafted  men  in  the 
American  army  camps  brought  to  light  an  amount 
of  practical  illiteracy  in  fhe  American  population 
that  has  startled  the  public.  The  Federal  census  of  1910 
had  reported  7.7  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  ten  years  of  age  and  over  as  illiterate.  By  compari- 
son with  14.1  per  cent  in  France,  18.7  per  cent  in  Austria, 
'•'>!  per  cent  in  Italy,  58.7  per  cent  in  Spain,  and  69  per  cent 
■  u  Russia  this  rate  was  not  thought  alarming,  altho  it  was 
discreditable  by  comparison  with  the  1.6  per  cent  of  Scot- 
land, the  1.8  per  cent  of  England  and  Wales,  the  .8  per  cent 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  .2  per  cent  of  Sweden,  the  .05  per 
of  <,<rrnany,  the  .:;  per  cent  of  Switzerland.  The  rates 
by  broad  CtfBMOi  areas  were,  New  England  5.8  per  cent, 
Middle  Atlantic  5.7  per  cent,  East  North  Central  8.4  per 
cent,   W  tral    2.'.)   per  cent,   South    Atlantic    1'. 

POT    "•'.'     El   t    South    Central    17.4    per   cent,    West    South 
13.2  per  cent,  Mountain  <">.'.)  per  cent,   Pacific  8  per 
ndividttal    Itatet    reported    as   having   more   than 

M  ;,<-r  eent  irert  Booth  (  arolina  25.7  per  cent.,  Georgia  20.7 

',   Alabama  22. '.)  per  cent,,   Milfiafippl   22.4    per  Cent, 

ix/>jj*iana  2'»   pei    cent,   New   Mexico  20.2   par  cent,  and 
20.9  pei  eenl    The  c  high  rates  were  attributable 
to  the  lary>  proportion  of  negroei. 

The  basis  of  these  figures  is   understood   to  have  been   a 


total  inability  to  read  or  to  write.  The  test  usually  given  by 
the  Psychological  Section  in  the  army  camps  was  "ability 
to  read  and  understand  newspapers  and  write  letters  home." 
Those  who  passed  this  test  were  assigned  to  a  group  for 
further  examination  designated  Alpha.  Those  that  failed 
were  assigned  to  a  group  designated  Beta.  In  certain  in- 
stances a  definite  educational  qualification,  namely,  four, 
five  or  six  years  schooling,  was  added  to  the  requirement 
already  named.  It  is  obvious  that  the  test  applied  in  the 
camps  was  for  practical  purposes  a  real  test,  whereas  a 
vast  amount  of  the  literacy  that  "got  by"  for  census  pur- 
poses  was   merely  nominal. 

In  twenty-eight  camps  the  Alpha  Beta  classification  was 
carried  out.  The  camps  to  which  25  per  cent  or  more  of  men 
examined  were  assigned  to  the  Beta  group  were,  Dix  29.2 
per  cent  and  at  this  camp  19.8  per  cent  of  all  men  exam- 
ined were  negroes;  Dodge  82.5  per  cent,  the  negroes  being 
2f).4  per  cent  of  all  examined;  Funston  29  per  cent,  negroes 
being  20.0  per  cent  of  all  examined;  Gordon  25..'!,  negroes 
being  10.8  per  <•<  nt  <>!'  all  examined;  Grant  29.1  per  cent, 
negroei  being  18.8  per  cent  (,r  ;in  examined;  Green  :s7.8  per 

cent,  negTOei  being  88.8  per  cent  of  all  examined;    Hancock 

28. (>,  negroei  being  5.1  per  cent  or  all  examined;  Lee  28  per 

cent,  negroes  being  8.8  per  cent,  of  all  examined;  Meade  32.1 
pet  cent.,  negroei  being  20.8  per  cent  of  all  examined;  Pike 
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Such  ft  showing  as  tins  cannot  and  will  not  be  permi 
to  pun  into  th.  .ithout  provoking  a  serious  deter- 

mination to  get  more  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  to  face 
the  situation  in  a  practical  way.  Neither  pride  nor  consid- 
oni  of  safety  can  tolerate  in  a  nation  that  is  trying  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  a  state  of  affairs  which 
01  among  the  backward  peoples  of  the  world  in  re- 
spect of  elementary  education. 

That  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  act  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  states  will  probably  be  conceded  even  by  edu- 
cators and  statesmen  who  would  regret  to  see  an  extensive 
centralization  of  educational  administration  in  this  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia 
and  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Bankhead  of  Alabama. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  admirably  set  forth  in  its  title 
is  "To  promote  the  education  of  native  illiterates,  of  per- 
sons unable  to  understand  and  use  the  English  language, 
and  of  other  resident  persons  of  foreign  birth;  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  education  of  such 
persons  in  the  English  language,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government  and  citizenship,  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  self-support  and  home  making,  and  in 
such  other  work  as  will  assist  in  preparing  such  illiterates 
and  foreign-born  persons  for  successful  living  and  intelli- 
gent American  citizenship." 

This  is  an  imperative  task.  The  bill  appropriates  five 
million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  twelve  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  until  June  30,  1926.  All  this  money  must 
be  spent  for  actual  teaching  of  illiterate  minors  or  minors 
unable  to  speak,  read  or  write  the  English  language  who 
are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  or  for  supervision  or  training 
of  teachers.  It  cannot  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  purchase,  direction,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing or  buildings  or  equipment  or  for  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  lands  or  for  the  support  of  any  religious  or  privately 
owned  and  conducted  school  or  institution.  To  avail  itself  of 
the  appropriation  a  state  must  appropriate  an  equal  amount 
to  the  sum  assigned  to  it  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  plans  for  expenditure  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  intelligent  public  opinion  thruout 
the  United  States  will  promptly  get  back  of  tbis  measure 
and  so  initiate  a  real  campaign  for  elementary  American- 
ization. 


CABLE  CONTROL 

THE  question  of  freedom  of  communication  under  tbe 
seas  bas  recently  become  almost  as  important  as  the 
old  question  of  freedom  of  commerce  on  the  seas. 
Great  Britain  is  mistress  of  the  seas  in  both  respects  since 
she  controls  most  of  the  cables  as  well  as  the  shipping. 
This  has  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  Allied  cause 
in    the    Great    War    and    remains    an    equally    serviceable 
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cornering  the  mat  'he  world  against  us  by  making  contracts 

I'm-    pott    In  Hum    delivery.    Moreover,    if    our    enemiis    were    all' 

I,,  cable  freely,  their  messages  would  congest  our  lines,  and  our 
traders  would  he  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  make  contract 
raw  materials  which  we  all  to  urgently  need. 

Of   the   5l>,000    miles   of   government-owned    cables    in    the 

world,  Great  Britain  has  10,000,  ami  of  the  286,000  miles 
of  other  cable  lines,  136,000  terminate  at  British  ports,  and 
much  of  the  rest  is  controlled  by  British  capitalists.  Now 
that  the  advantages  of  such  control  in  war  and  peace  have 
bet  ii  shown,  this  British  predominance  is  certain  to  be 
challenged  by  her  commercial  competitors.  Each  of  the  great 
powers  will  be  trying  to  construct  its  own  cable  routes  to 
the  main  centers  of  trade  so  as  to  secure  secrecy  and  inde- 
pendence of  intercommunication.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
points  where  the  League  of  Nations  could  save  us  duplica- 
tion and  unnecessary  expense.  A  complete  system  of  lines 
could  be  put  down  under  control  of  the  League  which  would 
guarantee  equality  and  freedom  to  all  nations,  large  and 
small. 


THE  BOOK  OF  KINGS 

THE  Book  of  Kings  is  now  a  closed  volume  in  the 
Bible  of  human  history. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  few  nations,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  there 
is  an  hereditary  presiding  officer  who  goes  thru  the  form 
of  appointing  officials,  in  reality  chosen  by  the  popularly 
elected  parliaments,  but  such  an  official  is  not  a  king  in 
the  old  meaning  of  the  word  any  more  than  a  medieval 
castle  is  now  a  fortress.  Like  the  castle,  he  is  now  only  an 
historical  relic.  The  last  kings  who  really  ruled,  who  ven- 
tured to  defy  either  press  or  parliament,  were  the  princes 
of  the  German  states,  the  Kaiser  at  their  head,  all  of  whom 
are  now  very  much  in  retirement. 

We  may  therefore  speak  of  hereditary  rulership  in  the 
past  tense,  with  the  impartiality  of  the  historian,  moved 
neither  by  the  partizanship  of  the  courtier  or  of  the  revo- 
lutionist. 

From  the  democratic  standpoint  there  is,  of  course,  noth- 
ing to  say.  But  not  all  persons  accept  the  democratic  stand- 
point. Some  have  argued  that  the  hereditary  principle  was 
sound  because,  as  the  science  of  eugenics  has  pointed  out, 
genius  is  to  a  great  extent  inheritable.  To  prove  that  the 
rulers  of  Europe  were  of  a  superior  eugenic  strain  they 
point  out  that  no  one  could  make  a  list  of  the  hundred 
greatest  men  and  women  of  whom  history  tells  without  in- 
cluding from  ten  to  thirty  crowned  heads,  and  yet  not  one 
human  being  in  a  million  ever  held  the  title  of  king,  queen 
or  sovereign  prince. 

This  is  true,  but  fallacious.  A  man  or  woman  of  very 
ordinary  abilities  could  not  fail  to  make  some  impression 
on  history  with  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation  at  com- 
mand. Queen  Elizabeth  was  unquestionably  sagacious,  pru- 
dent and  skilled  in  diplomatic  craft,  but  fifty  thousand  other 
Englishwomen  of  her  time  may  have  had  equal  abilities 
without  the  same  opportunities  for  writing  them  upon  the 
map  of  Europe.  In  estimating  the  statesmanship  of  those 
who  are  born  to  power  we  arc  constantly  in  danger  o(  em 
fusing  native  genius  with  opportunity,  wise  counsel  :»nd 
commonplace  shrewdness  or  ambitious   vigor. 
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Yet  we  may  admit  that  the  royal  lines  produced  some- 
what more  than  the  average  amount  of  genius;  for  this  is 
shown  in  directions  more  easily  tested  than  statesmanship. 
We  can,  for  example,  compare  the  strategy  of  royal  gen- 
erals, such  as  Frederick  the  Great  or  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
with  generals  not  of  royal  position  of  descent,  and  they  do 
not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  There  have  even  been  royal 
poets — in  Japan  .for  example — of  unquestionable  merit, 
and  no  one  doubts  the  merits  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  as  a  philosopher.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
insanity  has  occurred  more  frequently  in  royal  lines  than 
the  statistical  average  for  the  whole  population.  Sometimes 
extraordinary  genius  and  insanity  meet  in  the  same  in- 
dividual as  in  that  mad  miracle-worker  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden.  The  reason  why  kings  were  so  often  above  or  be- 
low the  normal  may  have  been  the  result  of  intermarriage, 
which  intensifies  traits  good  and  bad,  or  of  the  highly  arti- 
ficial environment  which  surrounded  them  from  infancy. 

One  thing,  however,  is  unquestionable.  The  average  ability 
of  the  elected  ruler  is  greater  than  that  of  the  hereditary 
ruler  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  former  must  first  pass 
thru  the  test  of  getting  elected;  a  "preliminary  examina- 
tion" in  statesmanship  that  eliminates  most  of  the  absolute 
dullards.  No  doubt,  even  under  democratic  institutions  some 
of  the  present  rulers  of  Europe  could  have  made  some  figure. 
We  fear  that  the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany  could,  for  he  had 
the  typical  talents  of  the  demagog:  Versatility,  jingoism, 
fluent  oratory,  dramatic  pose,  a  touch  of  skill  in  the  arts 
(like  Nero),  great  personal  energy  and  inordinate  ambi- 
tion. He  might  have  had  the  career  of  the  romantic  adven- 
turer in  politics — like  Aaron  Burr  or  General  Boulanger — 
or  edited  some  influential  yellow  journal.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  poor,  pathetic  figure  like  the  ex-Czar  of  Russia 
would  scarcely  have  kept  out  of  the  poorhouse  or  the  asylum 
had  he  not  been  born  to  his  position.  Certainly  France  has 
had  no  king  since  Henry  IV  to  rank  with  Clemenceau,  Eng- 
land no  king  since  Edward  I  to  rank  with  Lloyd  George 
or  any  of  a  dozen  other  living  British  statesmen,  and  who 
since  the  days  of  King  Alfred  can  be  ranked  with  Wilson? 

On  the  whole,  we  must  rejoice  that  the  Book  of  Kings 
has  been  written  to  its  last  chapter  and  that  there  promises 
to  be  no  sequel. 


UNDESIRABLE  AMERICANISM 

THE  old-time  Kentuckian  used  to  say  that  some  whis- 
key was  better  than  other  whiskey,  but  that  there 
was  no  bad  whiskey.  There  are  priests  and  prophets 
of  Americanism  who  say  that  some  Americans  possibly  are 
better  than  other  Americans,  but  that  there  are  no  bad 
Americans.  Concerning  all  of  these  dicta  we  may  with  some 
confidence  affirm  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bad  whiskey 
and  sue.h  a  person  as  a  bad   American. 

Theodore  B  elt,  as  most  of  us  believe,  was  a  sturdy 

and  right-thinking  American  and  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
Americanism  the  central  place  was  held  by  a  fearless  and 
whole-hearted  patriotism  which  was  law-abiding  in  its  meth- 

lt  the  present  moment  when  the 
whole  world  is  uneasy,  and  millions  of  men  and  women  have 
fallen  into  thought  •  of  the  teaching  that  rer- 

an has  been  made  necessary  and  justifiable 
by  the  alliance  of  law  with  privilege,  it,  is  imperative  that 
ry  iTt-i-i\  of  alleged  Americanism  should  be  scrutin 
ts  underlying  political  theory. 
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political  literature  two  propositions  to  which  a  larger  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  unthinkingly  subscribe  or  two 
to  which  they  would  more  certainly  demur  if  their  attention 
were  directed  to  certain  implications  that  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  these  venerable  dogmas,  but  that  undoubt- 
edly are  to  be  found  within  them. 

It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  neither  Thomas  Jefferson  t 
nor  Thomas  Paine  nor  any  one  else  who  may  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
believed  that  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  ever 
from  the  beginning  of  history  been  created  politically  free 
or  equal. 

Tbey  knew  that  they  were  attempting  for  the  first 
time  in  human  experience  to  create  a  political  system  with- 
in which  there  should  be  no  governmentally  established  in- 
equalities of  political  rank  and  power.  All  that  they  meant 
by  their  hypnotic  phrase  was  that  all  men  in  the  world 
would  be  politically  free  and  equal,  or  would  have  been  so 
but  for  the  deliberate  creation  of  legally  instituted  inequali- 
ties by  reigning  individuals  or  ruling  groups  strong  enough 
to  round  up  and  corral  the  advantages  that  they  desired 
for  themselves. 

The  phrasing  of  the  equality  doctrine  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  doubtless  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
awakening  and  strengthening  the  emotions  of  political  de- 
mocracy, but  also  it  has  done  a  lot  of  mischief.  By  dema- 
gogs and  their  mentally  indolent  followers  it  has  been  per- 
verted into  the  shibboleth  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
not  only  in  political  rights  but  also  in  political  capacities, 
which  is  not  true.  Practically  this  perversion  has  worked 
out  in  political  antagonism  to  men  exceptionally  qualified 
by  character,  talents  and  education  for  public  service  and 
to  the  benefit  of  ignorant  and  vicious  office  seekers  who 
have  played  upon  the  alleged  democracy  of  rotation  in 
office,  and  of  the  distribution  of  spoils  to  partizan  victors. 
This  sort  of  thing  may  be  Americanism,  tho  we  doubt  it, 
but  if  it  is,  it  is  an  undesirable  Americanism,  and  should 
be  fought  uncompromisingly  by  all  Americans  who  believe 
in  character  and  political  ability.  Instead  of  a  perverse 
dogma  of  capacity-equality  we  need  to  stress  the  importance 
of  equality  of  obligation,  of  duty  and  of  service. 

Of  the  second  proposition  that  self-government  at  its 
worst  is  better  than  autocratic  government  at  its  best,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  contains  a  bit  of  important  truth,  but 
that  otherwise  it  is  false.  Self-government  is  an  opportunity 
without  which  individual  self-control  and  public  responsi- 
bility cannot  arise,  much  less  develop,  but  unless  they  do 
arise  and  develop  self-government,  so  far  from  being  better 
than  autocracy  at  its  best,  is  quite  as  bad  as  autocracy  at 
its  worst. 

When  self-government  degenerates  into  violence  or 
any  other  sort  of  lawlessness,  it  is  as  despicable,  out- 
rageous and  destructive  as  any  other  tyranny.  Murder  by 
a  lynching  mob  is  no  better  than  murder  by  the  secretly 
instructed  agent  of  a  czar.  Looting,  burning  and  maiming 
by  bands  of  "Reds,"  calling  themselves  the  people,  is  not 
ethically  preferable  to  like  acts  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
divine  right. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  systematic  teaching  of  Americanism 
(and  it  is  desirable  that  we  should)  let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  thoughtlessly  strengthen  the  notion  that  freedom 
means  an  exaltation  of  the  plain  man,  irrespective  of  char- 
acter and  fitness  to  serve  his  generation,  or  the  notion  that 
nelf-government  when  it  becomes  a  ruthless  tyranny  is  any 
better  than  tyranny  under  any  other  name. 
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more  than   1000  officers,  the  men  to  be 
enlisted    for    twelve   years. 

All  artillery  and  other  'equipments  in 
of  the  nerds  of  sueh  a  force  are 
to  he  surrendered,  the  Imperial  Gen- 
Staff  must  be  abolished,  the  manu- 
facture of  very  large  cannon  is  pro- 
hibited, and  the  fortresses  along:  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhine  are  to  be  dis- 
mantled. The  requirement  that  men 
shall  be  enlisted  for  twelve  years  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  a 
new  force  of  100,000  every  year  or  two 
md  thus  the  making  of  a  nation  of 
trained  soldiers  as  before. 

Naval  and  other  provisions  were 
taken  up  on  March  11,  and  it  was  ten- 
tatively agreed  that  the  personnel  of 
the  German  navy  should  hereafter  be 
restricted  to  15,000  men.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  the 
German  navy  contained  3889  officers 
and  75,486  men,  besides  a  Naval  Reserve 
of  about  110,000  men.  At  the  date  of 
the  surrender  of  the  fleet  it  had  ap- 
proximately 197,375  officers  and  men 
minus  casualties  of  69,000,-  most  of 
which  occurred  on  land.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  require  from  Germany  guar- 
antees that  no  "tanks"  will  be  built, 
and  that  no  poison  gas  will  be  manu- 
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il,    and    all    forbidden    equipment! 

BUCh    as    "tank^"   ami    gas,    will    I 

rendered  tox  destruction 
The  question  of  boundaries  was  also 

taken  up,  and  it  was  propo  ed,  with  a 
strong  probability  of  ultimate  adop- 
tion, that  Poland  should  be  restored 
with  the  lam*  western  boundaries  that 
it  had  before  the  Pint  Partition,  thus 
depriving  Prussia  of  extensive  terri- 
tory; that  Danish-speaking  Schleswig 
should  be  restored  to  Denmark;  that 
the  purely  German  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria should  be  permitted  to  unite  them- 
selves with  Germany;  and  that  all  the 
extensive  German  provinces  west  of 
the  Rhine  should  be  separated  from 
Germany  and  constituted  an  independ- 
ent republic.  This  would  mean  a  net 
loss  to  Germany  of  about  30,000  square 
miles  of  land  and  a  population  of 
7,000,000.  It  would  also  mean  the  loss 
of  the  most  important  coal  and  iron 
mining  regions. 

The  Commission  on  Waterways, 
Railroads  and  Ports  on  March  12  rec- 
ommended that  the  Rhine  be  opened 
to  all  nations  for  navigation  under  a 
control  similar  to  that  long  exercized 
by  the  Danube  Commission,  and  that 
the  Kiel  Canal  remain  under  German 
ownership  and  operation  but  be  opened 
freely  to  merchant  and  naval  vessels 
of  all  nations  in  time  of  peace. 

Claims  for      *^     ^he     nations     except 

t„^<>~.,;*  France  were  reported  to 
Indemnity      ,  „,        .  \   . 

have  riled  their  claims  for 

indemnity   by   March   9.    The   amounts 

were   not   disclosed,  but  it  was   stated 

on    what    seemed   good    authority    that 


Belgium's  claim  was  for  between  $7,- 
000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000,  of 
which  $5,000,000,000  was  for  actual 
physical  war  destruction,  and  the  re- 
mainder   for    thefts,    requisitions   Mid 

the  like.  It  was  also  understood  that 
Belgium  would  ask  that  her  claim  to 
the  extent  Of  at  least  $2,000,000,000 
should  he  paid  before  any  other.  If 
such  a  sum  cannot  be  secured  from 
Germany  for  Belgium  at  once,  the  lat- 
ter country  will  expect  the  Allies  to 
advance  her  that  amount  from  some 
other  source,  in  fulfilment  of  their 
promise  made  at  Havre  on  March  14, 
1916,  that  they  would  not  stop  hostili- 
ties until  Belgium  was  "largely  in- 
demnified" for  the  damages  which  she 
had  suffered,  and  that  they  would  lend 
her  their  aid  to  ensure  the  restoration 
of  her  commercial  and  financial  stand- 
ing. 

The  United  States  delegates  an- 
nounced that  they  would  ask  for  no 
indemnity  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
German  property  and  securities  which 
had  been  seized  in  this  country  and 
which  amounted  to  approximately 
$800,000,000.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
damages  suffered  by  the  United  States, 
apart  from  war  expenses,  were  not 
more  than  $775,000,000. 

American  and  other  experts  esti- 
mated that  the  Central  Powers  would 
be  able  to  pay  within  a  reasonable 
term  of  years  about  $50,000,000,000, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  such  an 
amount  would  be  demanded  in  in- 
demnities. It  was  also  estimated  that 
the  Central  Powers  would  be  able  to 
pay  between  four  and  five  billions 
within  two  years. 


The  President's 
Return  to  France 


The  President  had  a 
safe  and  pleasant 
voyage  and  by 
March  12  was  nearing  the  shores  of 
France.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should 
land  at  Brest  on  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing of  March  13,  be  received  with  brief 
official  ceremonies,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  Paris.  He  was  constantly 
kept  informed  by  wireless  telegraphy 
of  the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  Peace 
Congress,  so  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris  he  would  be  almost  as  conversant 
with  them  as  his  colleagues  who  had 
been  there  all  the  time.  He  made  no 
public  comment  on  the  criticisms  of  the 
League  of  Nations  plan  which  were 
being  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  which  he  was  also  kept  informed, 
but  seemed  confident  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  with  only  the  slight 
modification. 


The  League 


News    of    the    criticisms 


of  the   League  of   Nations 


(?)  Press  Illustrating 

THE     PEACE    CONFERENCE    REPRESENTATIVES    OF    AMERICAN    WORKING     WOMEN  of  Nations 
President   Wilson  has  appointed  these  two  delegates  to  the   Peace   Conference   in    Paris  to  present  plan,    and     part  U'lllam     «" 

the    viewpoint    and   the    demands    of    working    women    in    America.    Rose    Schneiderman     (left)    is  Senatorial     Opposition     10     the     propo-ed 

head  of  the  Shirtwaist  Workers'  Union   in   New   York.   Mary  Anderson    (right)    is    Assistant    Chief  Pnneririitinn     th»«i-.»,»r      nrae     ,•.>•.>,>.>.)     la 

of    the    Women's    Bureau    in    the    Department    of    Labor    at    Washington    and    a    member    of    the  ^O'^tltUUOn     HUUOI.     was     umwu     m 

executive  board  of  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  both   1  aris  and    London   with    intense   in 
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terest,  which  was  further  enhanced 
when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Taft 
had  conceded  the  necessity  of  material 
changes  in  the  draft.  There  was  ap- 
parently no  thought  that  the  entire 
plan  would  be  abandoned,  but  the  feel- 
ing gained  force  that  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  plan,  along  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Taft's  suggestions,  might  be  desir- 
able, provided  there  would  be  no  gen- 
eral reopening  of  the  whole  subject.  It 
was  intimated,  however,  that  France 
and  Italy  would  ask  for  the  inclusion 
of  some  new  provisions  making  for 
greater  security  of  their  borders 
against  another   German   attack. 

Speaking  of  the        William     Jennings 

League  of  Nations      Brlan      gav\     h+is 
indorsement      to 

the  League  of  Nations  on  March  11, 
but  urged  amendments  to  the  proposed 
covenant  which  would  preserve  specif- 
ically the  Monroe  Doctrine,  make  the 
qualifications  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership easier,  enlarge  the  proportion- 
ate voting  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  make  it  clear  that  each  member 
nation  might  decide  for  itself  whether 
it  would  support  decrees  of  the 
League's  general  council. 

"The  greatest  step  toward  peace  in 
a  thousand  years"  was  Mr.  Bryan's 
characterization  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. He  went  on  to  say: 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  scope  of 
the  League's  work  might  well  be  extended 
beyond  what  is  now  contemplated.  A  sub- 
stitute for  war  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
every  situation  that  can  become  a  cause 
of  war. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  war 
has  been   the  necessity   for  expansion. 

A  nation  feeling  a  Deed  for  more  terri- 
tory should  be  able  to  go  before  the  League 
and  present  its  claims,  and  point  out  the 
territory  which  it  ran  age  to  advantage. 
The  council  should  consider  the  elaim  and 
advise  upon  it.  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion  should  be  used  to  secure  such  an 
adjustment  of  equities,  as  would  afford  a 
peaceable  means  of  securing  Deeded  terri- 
tory. 

Dealing  with  The  Commission  on 
War  Criminals  Possibility  for  the 
War  is  understood  to 
be  doubtful  of  the  legal  possibility  of 
trying  and  punishing  the  former  Ger- 
man Emperor  for  crimes  committed  by 
his  troops  even  under  his  orders  in  the 
war.  It  is  considering  a  plan  for  hav- 
ing him  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the 
,  h<-  the  arch-criminal 
of   •  Id  ;    a   stigma  such   as  ne 

placed   upon  any  man. 
subordinate  officers,  it  is 
e  m  ade 
and  p,jri!  Jhing  I  hem  ?>>r  a 
or   permitted,  or  ordi 
'1,  in  violation  of  the  international 

I    WAT. 
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c'  Jn<>  i  national  t  ilm 

DOUGHBOYS  ON  LEAVE  IN  THE  ALPS 

Here  are  two  samples  of  the  good   fun   that  enlivens   a  vacation   for  our  soldiers   whose  job   isn't 
yet  over  over  there.  At  the  top  a  hiking  party  at  Mt.   Renaud.   Below   the  Casino  at  Chamonix,   a 
famous    French   winter   resort   now   turned   into   a 


fered  his  resignation  to  President 
Ebert,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
have  a  freer  hand  in  dealing  with  the 
insurgents,  but  the  President  refused 
to  accept  it  and  asked  the  whole  Cab- 
inet to  remain  in  office.  On  that  day  the 
members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
mission   in   Berlin  had  to  fortify  them- 

.es  in  their  hotel  with  machine  guns. 
The  Government  troops  used  flame- 
throwers and  other  appliances  of  trench 
warfare  against  the  Spartacans,  and 
when  th(  se  failed  they  employed  a  num- 
her  of  large  military  aeroplanes,  of  the 

nb-dropping  type,  to  cruise  over  t,h  ■ 
and  destroy  the  machine  gun  nests 
which  had  been  established  on  the  roofs 
of  building  !'  on  gas  was  also  em- 
ployed. 

[n     uch  fashioti  the  insurgents  were 

largely  subdued,  whereupon  the  victori- 

Government  entered  upon  rigorous 

roe:.  ''or     the      pun  i    iirnonl     of     the 

rebels,  and  there  were  many    lummary 
hoot  |ng  .    of    pi  i :-.    chargi  d    wil  h 

■  ton  ati  Greal  ly  va  I  ying   i  e 

port!    were    made   of    the    lot  e     of    life 
and  property  during  the  week  of  ftghl 
I         i  ml  official   Wolff  News   Bu 
i ■  ported  that    moo  persons  wen. 
ed  or  wounded  in   Berlin    A  "boui 


center   for    American   soldiers   on    leave 

geois  committee"  on  March  11  reported 
that  182  non-combatants  had  been  killed 
in  street  fighting  and  in  houses,  that 
340  houses  had  been  destroyed,  and 
that  the  damage  to  property  amounted 
to  $150,000,000. 


Revelations  of 
Conspiracies 


It    is    announced    from 
Switzerland  that 

American  Secret  Serv- 
ice officers  have  discovered  proofs  of  a 
German-Russian  plot  to  crush  Poland 
and  to  intimidate  the  Allies  into  grant- 
ing food  supplies  to  Germany  thru 
menace  of  a  Bolshevist  invasion  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  said  that  a  secret 
•  i pact  was  made  between  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Ilindenberg  and  the  Soviet 
government  of  Russia  for  a  concerted 
attack   upon    Poland    from  both  sides. 

London  reports  the  discovery  of  a 
plot,  made  some  months  ago,  for  a  Bol- 
shevist revolution  in  Holland.  This  plot 
was    organized    on    a     formidable    scale, 

and  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
v  of  food  in  Holland  and  conse- 
quent discontenl  of  the  people,  n,  >• 
di  covered  In  time,  however,  and  was 
Huppresl  by  the  Government,  which 
armed  all  the  middle  class  people  of 
i  he  I  Ingdom  aga  In  it  II  I  he  failure  <>r 
the  Spartacan  Insurrection  In  Germany 
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also  discouraged  the  Dutch  revolution- 
ists, who  had  counted  upon  its  success, 
and  the  final  blow  was  given  to  the  plot 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  food  supplies 
from  the  United  States. 

Americans  Tne  fraternization  be- 
and  Germans  l"vei'n  American  sol- 
diers and  Herman  civil- 
ians, at  Coblenz  and  elsewhere  in  the 
zone  of  occupation,  appears  to  have 
greatly  abated.  It  had  been  carried  to 
a  point  which  incurred  official  censure, 
and  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that 
it  was  encouraged  by  the  Germans  for 
the  sake  of  causing,  if  possible,  dissen- 
sions among  the  Allies.  The  French,  it 
was  observed,  regarded  such  conduct 
by  Americans  with  special  disapproval, 
and  some  ill-feeling  arose  between  them 
and  Americans  over  the  matter.  Now 
such  conduct  by  Americans  has  been 
made  a  crime,  punishable  with  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

In  order  to  make  all  relations  be- 
tween Americans  and  Germans  in  that 
region  more  strictly  business-like  it 
has  been  arranged  that  all  arrears  of 
indebtedness  of  any  kind  shall  be  im- 
mediately paid,  arid  that  hereafter  all 
transactions  shall  be  on  a  cash  basis. 
The  money  for  this  purpose  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  American  Government 
if  necessary,  but  of  course  it  will  all  be 
collected  ultimately  from  Germany,  on 
the  principle  of  international  law  which 
compels  a  conquered  country  to  main- 
tain an  occupying  force. 

German  Political       Professor      Herman 

Predilections  Jerna"'    1authoTr,4of 

the      book      "J'Ac- 

cuse,"  declaring  Germany  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  war,  has  analyzed 
the  results  of  the  recent  general  elec- 
tions in  Germany,  and  in  consequence 
holds  that  country  to  be  overwhelm- 
ingly republican.  There  were  cast,  he 
says,  nearly  19,000,000  votes  in  favor 
of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
by  which  there  were  elected  260  Dep- 
uties. On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
cast  only  4,000,000  votes  for  a  resto- 
ration of  monarchical  government,  by 
which  only  sixty-three  Deputies  were 
elected.     The     Catholic     Center     cast 


mi    votei    rod    elected    eighty- 
rit     i  leput  i     maintain!    an 

equh  oca]  att  Itudc    I  ot  made  el 

huu  large  a  pi  oportion  of  tip-  I 
000  republican  vol  now  gone 

o\  er  to  the  Sp  irtaeai    movement 

The  Looting      [  hl'    '  ' 

of  Belgium 

among     the    i  papers      lei  t 

behind  bj  the  Germans  in  then 
ment   from    Bruuali  tome  docu- 

ihowing  that  the  G<  rman  Gov- 
ernment had  organized  and  chartered 
five  corporations  for  the  expren  pur- 
pose of  looting  Belgium.  They  were  to 
•else  and  -hip  to  Germany  as  much  as 
possible,  and  were  to  destroy  all  that 
could  riot  thus  be  removed.  They  were 
to  have  a  cash  commission  on  all  goods 
stolen  or  destroyed,  and  this  is  said  to 
have  aggregated  nearly  $100,000  down 
to  the  end  of  1917.  These  firms  down 
to  April  30  last  shipped  to  Germany 
nearly  36, 000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  comparable  quantities  of  copper, 
tin,  wood,  glass  and  other  materials. 

Affairs  in  Desultory  fighting  con- 
R  ..  tinues  in  northern  Russia 
between  Americans,  Eng- 
lish and  other  Allies  and  Russian 
Democrats  on  the  one  hand  and  Bol- 
shevists on  the  other,  with  no  great 
gain  for  either  side.  The  Bolshevists 
were  reported  on  March  10  to  have  de- 
st  royed  the  village  of  Vistavka  on  the 
Vaga  River,  tho  the  Allies,  greatly 
outnumbered,  defended  it  desperately 
and  afterward  reoccupied  the  ruins. 
In  Courland  and  elsewhere  along  the 
Baltic  coast  German  troops  are  active 
and  are  making  headway  against  the 
Bolshevists;  Libau  and  several  neigh- 
boring towns  having  been  taken  by 
them. 

Meantime  famine,  typhus  fever  and 
other  scourges  are  reported  to  be  rag- 
ing to  an  almost  incredible  extent  in 
Petrograd,  Moscow  and  other  cities, 
while  the  industries  of  the  whole 
country  are  paralysed.  Worst  of  all, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  agricultural 
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Plot    exposed    for    Bolsbevil    revolu 

tlon  in  Holland 
March    10     Military     termi   of    i» 

treaty     formulated,     Bpartacan     in 
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lag   iii   northern    Ruaaia. 
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posed   internationalizing  the   Rhine 
Fighting  renewed   in   Berlin. 


Darling  in  Xevr  York  Tribune 

DID    YOU    EVER    HAPPEN    TO    FORGET    TO 

SAVE    OUT    ENOUGH    FOR    YOUR    RETURN 

TICKET? 


activity,  so  that  the  year's  planting  is 
likely  to  be  small  and  the  harve 
scanty.  Lack  of  coal  and  oil  has  caused 
many  transportation  lines  to  cease  or 
greatly  to  curtail  operations,  thus 
greatly  adding  to  the  general  distress 
and  depression. 

The  Pope  on      The  PoPe  on  March   10 
Palestine  issued   an    allocution    in 

opposition  to  the  re- 
storation of  Palestine  to  the  Jews.  He 
said: 

I  am  anxious  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
Holy  Land.  At  present  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  but  I  am  anxious  regarding 
the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference.  1 
am  aware  that  non-Catholic  foreigners,  sup- 
plied with  great  wealth,  have  taken  ad 
vantage  of  the  war's  misery  to  disseminate 
their  doctrines  in  Palestine.  It  is  intol- 
erable that  so  many  souls  losing  the  Cath- 
olic faitli  should  go  to  perdition  from  the 
spot  where  the  Saviour  bought  eternal 
salvation. 

He  was  also  reported  on  March  11  to 
have  sent  an  appeal  to  the  powers  urg- 
ing the  need  of  speedily  concluding 
peace  with  Germany,  on  terms  which 
will  not  humiliate  the  German  people, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism, which  he  regards  as  a  serious 
menace  to  the  whole  world. 

Dispute  Over       The    Allied   and   Ger- 

r,,.      ,  T-  _,      man     armistice    com- 

Ships  and  tood  .     .  , 

missioners  had  a  se- 
rious disagreement  in  their  conference 
at  Spa  on  March  6,  which  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans.  The 
French  commissioners  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  German  merchant 
fleet,  and  agreed  to  grant  Germany  in 
return  276,000  tons  of  food.  This  pro- 
posal the  Germans  rejected  with  some 
show  of  indignation,  declaring  that 
such  a  supply  of  food  would  last  only 
two  weeks.  After  this  failure  of  nego- 
tiations at  Spa  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  on 
March  8,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Ger- 
many should  be  supplied  with  not  more 
than  300,000  tons  of  food  a  month  until 
her  own  harvests  are  ripe.  This  food 
Germany  is  to  pay  for  with  potash  and 
other  *  commodities  which   she  will   be 

permitted  to  export.  by   the  use  o(  such 
credits  as  she  lias  still  existing  in  neu 
tral  countries,  and,  as  a   last   resort,  by 
drawing    upon    her    gold    reserve.    The 
1   tench  delegates  had   strongly   objected 
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to  Germany's  paying  for  food  in  any 
way  which  would  impair  her  ability  to 
pay  war  indemnities,  and  had  urged 
that  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  furnish  the  food  and  accept 
in  payment  long-term  German  notes, 
to  be  redeemed  after  the  war  indemni- 
ties had  been  paid.  In  return  for  this 
guarantee  of  food  Germany  will  turn 
over  her  ships  to  the  Allies,  and  these 
will  be  used  in  transporting  American 
and  Australian  soldiers  home,  carrying 
back  food  to  Germany  on  their  return 
trips.  It  is  estimated  that  Germany  can 
in  the  manner  suggested  pay  $500,- 
000,000  for  food  without  impairing 
her  ability  to  pay  indemnities. 

Food  Scanty  General  scarcity  of  food 
Everywhere  is  complained  of  in 
nearly  all  European 
countries,  and  this  situation  is  causing 
much  anxiety.  Even  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, such  as  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Sweden,  acute  distress  prevails  and 
stringent  official  action  has  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  actual  starvation.  This 
state  of  affairs  provokes  the  Bolshevist 
and  other  revolutionary  elements  to 
violent  activity,  which  in  turn  makes 
the  situation  worse  by  preventing  the 
industry  which  alone  can  give  substan- 
tial relief.  The  threats  of  general 
strikes  in  the  transportation  service 
in  Great  Britain  are  regarded  with 
much  apprehension,  since  they  would 
interfere  to  a  disastrous  extent  with 
the  shipping  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies. 


Is  Army  Law  Before  Brigadier-Gen- 
Uniust?  era^  Samuel  T.  Ansell 
testified  to  Congress 
that  the  system  of  military  justice  in 
the  United  States  Army  is  a  travesty 
on  judicial  procedure  and  in  effect  de- 
prives a  soldier  of  the  protection  of  life 
and  limb  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  War  Department  had  award- 
ed him  a  medal  for  most  distinguished 
service  as  acting  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 


Orr  in  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 

THEY  ARE  ALL  OUT   OF   STEP 
BUT   ME 

eral.  But  after  this  testimony  had  been 
given  the  War  Department  ordered 
General  Ansell  demoted  and  superseded 
as  head  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Whether  this  chain  of  circumstances 
is  more  than  a  coincidence  or  not  the 
War  Department  does  not  state,  but  it 
has  been  the  center  of  much  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject.  Representative 
Royal  Johnson,  of  South  Dakota,  re- 
cently decorated  for  military  service  in 
Europe,  wrote  to  Secretary  Baker  in  a 
letter  published  March  7  declaring  that 
General  Ansell  was  demoted  for  his 
stand  upon  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary justice.  Secretary  Baker  wrote,  in 
a  letter  published  March  9,  to  Major 
General  Crowder,  whose  position  as 
Judge  Advocate  General  was  filled  by 
'i-neral  Ansell  during  the  war,  and 
after  expressing  his  surprize  and  sor- 
row at  the  recent  outburst  of  criticism 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  I 

HE'S     TOO     SICK     TO     BE     BOTHERED 
THOSE   LITTLE  MATTERS 


BY 


and  complaint,  added  his  assurance  that 
the  system  of  military  justice  both  in 
structure  and  in  operation  is  entirely 
sound  and  asked  General  Crowder  to 
confine  his  faith  on  these  points. 

General  Crowder  in  his  reply  ad- 
mitted General  Ansell's  contention  of  a 
fault  in  the  organic  structure  of  the 
court-martial  system,  but  put  upon 
Congress  the  blame  for  not  rectifying 
it.  By  way  of  personal  vindication  Gen- 
eral Crowder  accused  General  Ansell 
of  trying  to  get  himself  appointed 
Judge  Advocate  General  by  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts.  This  charge  General 
Ansell  answered  in  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  not  yet  made  public. 

The  whole  affair,  therefore,  clouds 
with  personal  recriminations  the  orig- 
inal attempt  to  call  attention  to  the 
existing  evils  in  army  law  and  to  ini- 
tiate their  reform.  . 

Altho    he    defends    the    court-martial 
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WOKLD'S  GREATEST  I'KY  DOCK  OPENED 
The  world's  greatest  dry  dock  was  opened  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  by  Mrs.  George  Leary,  wife 
of  the  contractor  who  constructed  the  dry  dock,  and  Mrs.  K.  R.  Harris,  wife  of  Admiral  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  War  Control  Board.  When  the  sluiceway  was  opened,  it  let  the  waters  of  the 
M.uthern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River  into  the  dry  dock  and  for  half  an  hour  after  the  water 
began  to  flow  into  the  dock,  every  whistle  in  the  navy  yard  accompanied  by  whistles  of  the  ships 
tied  up  to  the  docks,   made  the  air  shiver  with   noise 


line  ii  iy  coal  enough  for  ■  round 

trip  when  they  clear  from  thii  tide. 
Several  of  the  steamships  tailing  from 
Ni'w  ^  oik  found  11  necessary  to  go  to 
Halifax  i"  coal. 

\  a  result  of  tins  arrangement  the 
wholesale  coal  dealers  of  New  York 
wired  Secretary  of  War  Maker  sugge  i 
[ng  that  the  Government  commandeer 
harbor  equipment  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  troopships  managed  by  the 

Army    and    Navy    departments!    There 

is  an  ample  supply  of  coal  at  the  port 

of    New    York. 

The  lack  of  tugs  to  bring  steamers 
in  and  out  of  port  another  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  harbor  strike — was 
solved  in  one  instance  by  a  spectacular 

bit  of  seamanship  when  Captain  Han- 
son, of  the  "Adriatic,"  docked  the  bio; 
liner  under  her  own  power  at  Pier  57 
in  the  North  River  on  March  11.  Few 
of  the  liners,  however,  will  care  to 
chance  so  difficult  a  landing. 

The  40  per  cent  of  the  workers  who 
are  employed  on  railroad  craft  went 
back  to  work  on  March  7  after  the 
Railroad  Administration  had  granted 
the  concessions  they  asked  for,  includ- 
ing the  eight-hour  day  and  various 
wage  increases  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  over  3  per  cent.  The  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  altho  not  directly  affect- 


tern  Secretary  Baker  himself  has  re-  at   Camp    Grant,   Illinois,  for   criminal  ed  by  the  strike,  announced  on  March 

cently    recommended    the    commutation  assault.  Eight  of  the  negroes  were  sen-  12   their  agreement  to   the   terms   of- 

of  sentence  in  the  case  of  four  soldiers  fenced  to  be  hanged  and  five  given  life  fered  by  the  Railroad  Administration 

sentenced  to  death,  in  the  case  of  two  sentences.  In  announcing  the  new  trials  and  accepted  by  the  workers.  This  ac- 

for  sleeping  on  sentry  duty  and  in  the  Secretary  Baker  said:  "The  Judge  Ad-  tion   is   interpreted   to   mean   that  the 

case  of  the  other  two  for  refusing  to  vocate   General   found   that,  by  reason  \yar  and  Navy  Departments  will  now 

attend    drill.    The   court-martial    found  of  the  haste  of  the  trial,  fundamental  be  in  position  to  keep  supply  ships  and 

these  men  guilty  tho  it  was  not  proved  rights  of  the  accused  were  ignored."  transports  moving  by  renting  or  com- 


that  the  men  accused  of  sleeping  on 
duty  were  actually  asleep  and  in  spite 
of  the  extenuating  circumstance  that 
the  two  men  ordered  to  drill  asked  to 
be  excused  on  account  of  having  been 
on  duty  in  severe  cold  the  day  before 
and  being  still  incapacitated  from  the 
effects  of  that  exposure. 

President  Wilson  ordered  on  March 
5  that  new  trials  be  held  of  nineteen 
negro  soldiers  recently  court-martialed 


The  Harbor  Strike   The  second  week  of 
Goes  On  ^e    marine     work- 

ers' strike  in  New 
York  harbor  increased  the  shipping  and 
transportation  difficulties  in  some  cases 
to  the  danger  point,  but  brought  no 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  either 
the  workers  or  the  employers.  One  of 
the  most  serious  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  strike  was  the  delay  to 
transatlantic  liners  because  they  could 
not  fill  their  coal  bunkers  or  get  cargo 
on  and  off,  since  longshoremen  refuse 
to  handle  work  for  concerns  against 
whom  the  harbor  men  are  striking.  The 
trouble  was  complicated  because  a 
warning  was  said  to  have  gone  out  to 
all  transatlantic  lines  stating  that  be- 
cause of  the  unsettled  labor  situation 
in    British   ports  it  would  be  well   for 


mandeering  tugs  and  employing  men 
to  operate  them  at  wages  similar  to 
those  which  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  offered.  At  any  rate,  this  ac- 
tion places  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  same 
basis,  and  reduces  the  controversy  at 
New  York  to  one  between  the  unions 
and  the  private  operators  of  tugs, 
lighters,  coal  and  grain  vessels.  The 
Marine  Affiliation  has  signed  contracts 
with  some  of  the  individual  owners  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  made  with  the 
Railroad  Administration.  Joseph  H. 
Moran,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Tow  Boat  Exchange,  made  a  statement 
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refusing  the  workers'  demands  and 
blaming  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  surrendering  to  the  strikers  on 
every  point,  adding 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  purse  of 
the  private  boat  owners  is  not  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  them  to  join  in  the  great 
uplift. 

Strikes  "^he  shipping  agents  of 

Farther  So  th  Buenos  Aires  announced 
recently  that  they  esti- 
mate their  losses  resulting  from  the 
strike  of  workers  in  that  port  to  amount 
to  $10,000,000  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

After  a  week  of  negotiations  between 
the  Government,  shipping  agents  and 
striking  port  workers,  the  agents  noti- 
fied the  Government  on  March  7  that 
the  strikers  could  return  to  work  if 
they  would  agree  to  declare  off  the  ex- 
isting boycotts  and  not  interfere  with 
the  employment  of  any  one  hired  by  the 
agents. 

This  was  answered  by  an  offer  by  the 
strikers  who  said  they  were  willing  to 
return  to  work  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  before  the  lockout.  Those 
conditions  did  not  embrace  the  two 
points  mentioned  today,  which  are  vir- 
tually a  repetition  of  previous  offers 
which  the  men  have  refused  to  meet. 

In  Havana,  Cuba,  the  sugar  harvest 
has  been  seriously  hindered  by  a  gen- 
eral strike  involving  almost  every  in- 
dustry and  all  transportation,  includ- 
ing even  the  railroads  in  the  provinces. 
This  strike  is  by  way  of  sympathy  with 
the  building  trades  unions'  strike  de- 
clared last  December.  All  attempts  at 
arbitration  have  so  far  failed.  Presi- 
dent Menocal  of  Cuba  and  his  cabinet 
held  a  conference  on  March  10  which 
resulted  in  offering  the  workmen  gov- 
ernment protection  if  they  go  back  to 
their  jobs.  It  is  believed  that  many  of 
the  men  want  to  go  back  to  work,  but 
that  they  fear  attack  if  they  break  the 
strike. 

The  Railroads  and      Congress'      failure 

.. .    -,  to    pass    the    Gen- 

the  Government  *\       _.   c   . 

eral       Deficiency 

bill  with  its  $750,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  railroads  will  not  result  in 
immediate  return  of  the  roads  to  their 
owners.  Nor  will  it  prevent  the  Rail- 
road Administration  from  carrying  out 
its  program  for  improvement  to  carri- 
ers and  increased  efficiency  in  service. 
much  Director  General  Mines  an- 
nonnced  on  March  5  in  an  addrei  to 
the  conference  of  Governors  He  v 
OH  to  say: 

Wt  contemplated  ti  mid  keep  up 

lintenanre    of    the    railroad*     and    their 
lipment   to  the   Rtaot  lich   the  rail 

i'J  companies    ti,' 

inn    the    ti,,  Qfling    June    30, 

1017    :■'■  '    three 

.  ahead  on  ;i  tial, 
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INDUSTRIAL   DISCONTENT 
It's  the  wild;  wild  women,  the  wild,  wild  women, 
They're    making    a    wild    man    of    me.     (Popular    Song.) 


thoro,  conservative  scheme  of  improvements 
and,  thru  ability,  which  we  anticipated  we 
would  have,  to  pay  the  amounts  due  the 
railroad  companies,  equipment  companies 
and  other  creditors,  establish  a  general 
credit  situation  which  would  enable  the 
railroad  companies  to  borrow  substantial 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging upon  a  larger  improvement  program 
than  the  conservative  program  we  had 
fixed  upon. 

Our  program  rested  upon  anticipation 
of  an  appropriation  of  $750,000,000  from 
Congress. 

There  are  two  general  ways  in  which 
we  might  attempt  to  adapt  ourselves  to  this 
new  situation.  One  way  would  be  to  cut 
down  expenditures  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  every  direction,  even  tho  these  expendi- 
tures were  highly  desirable.  The  other  way 
would  be  to  resort  to  every  possible  ex- 
pedient to  prevail  on  the  railroad  compa- 
nies and  the  other  business  interests  af- 
fected to  borrow  the  necessary  money  to 
enable  us  to  go  forward  with  these  ex- 
penditures. 

I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  plan 
which  contemplates  financing  these  matters 
bo  we  can  go  forward  with  the  expendi- 
tures. I  am  absolutely  out  of  sympathy 
with  any  policy  which  contemplates  the 
slowing  down  of  industries  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  men  out  of  the  employment  on 
the  ides  thai  thereby  the  rate  of.  wages  may 
be  cut   down   for  the  future. 

The  Director  Gen<  ral'a  plan  of  bor- 
rowing money  to  finance  the  roads  was 
approved  by  a  conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  hanking  interests 
and  of  the  principal  railroads,  and 
plans  were  made  by  which  the  stronger 
roads  will  be  financed  directly  thru 
the  banks  and  the  weaker  roads  will 
obtain    all     necessary    assistance     from 

the    War   Finance   Corporation,   which 
has  ample  re  ource    to  meel  the  emei 
Including  $337,500,000  available 

i',r  direct,  loans. 


For  More  The     Plans     tnat     have 

0.    .     0      ,         been  announced  by  vari- 
State  Roads  .  * 

ous  states  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  roads  this 
spring  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  $300,- 
000,000  and  provide  employment  for 
large  numbers  of  men. 

In  California  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  Tahoe-to-Ukiah  highway,  for  which 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  has  been 
asked  from  the  state,  is  focusing  atten- 
tion and  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  legislature  for  the  construction  of 
roads  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to 
the  coast  and  for  a  road  connecting 
the  California  and  Nevada  highways. 

Kansas  has  under  consideration  a 
hard-surface  program  that  eventually 
will  cost  $60,000,000.  This  contemplates 
several  thousand  miles  of  highway  con- 
necting all  the  market  centers  and 
county  seats  in  the   state. 

The  chairman  of  the  state  roads 
commission  of  Maryland  has  announced 
that  $6,000,000  will  be  spent  on  the 
roads  of  the  state,  beginning  early  in 
the  spring.  Illinois  has  approved  the 
issue  of  $60,000,000  of  bonds  to  be  used 
in  the  next  five  years  for  the  construc- 
tion of  4800  miles  of  good  roads.  Utah 
is  interested  in  going  on  with  work 
stopped  by  the  war,  $1,300,000  being 
available.  Ohio  Is  to  spend  more  than 
a  million  in  thirty-seven  miles  of  state- 
aid   roads. 

Greatest  of  all  are  the  demands  for 
work  in  New  York  State  where  State 
Highway  Commissioner  Edwin  S. 
Du(ry  see    the  need  of  a  vast  expendi- 

re   in  addition   to  the  $75,000,000  ap 
propriation   now  being    used. 
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THIS  is  the  memory  of  the  sun- 
a  1  > :  1 1 c-  radiance  mysteri- 
ously melting  into  summer's 
starlight.  We  are  on  a  broad, 
comfortable  hill  slope;  it  spreads  well 
to  the  right  and  well  to  the  left,  and 
it  reaches  down  to  a  little  woody  ravine. 
The  other  side  of  the  ravine  is  steep; 
it  also  is  wooded;  it  is  not  high,  but 
reaches  above  the  level  of  my  eyes  as 
I  stand  on  the  hill  slope.  What  brilliant 
starlight! 

On  the  hill  slope  we  dig  holes.  They 
are  grave-like,  but  shallow.  The  hole  I 
dig  may  save  my  life.  Shells  scream 
when  they  come.  They  make  a  great 
noise  when  they  explode.  They  kill.  We 
dig  these  holes  to  hide  in — to  crouch 
and  shiver  in.  It  seems  strange  to  dig 
in  the  starlight  a  hole  that  may  save 
my  life.  It  is  quite  cool — the  night  I 
suppose:  digging  will  warm  me.  This 
clay  is  stiff — hard  to  dig. 
In  the  dawn  we  will  go  up 
and  over  that  steep  bank  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 
There  will  be  bullets  to 
meet  us.  I  hope  we  will  not 
be  hurried  up  the  bank!  It 
is  so  steep.  I  am  tired.  How 
strange  they  look  as  they 
dig  their  little  graves!  So 
we  go  over  in  the  dawn.  I 
must  dig.  What  will  it  be 
like?  Screams,  shells,  bul- 
lets, blood.  I  must  dig  faster 
or  there  will  be  no  time  for 
sleep.  What  is  the  use  of 
sleeping?  We  go  over  in 
the  morning.  The  fresh 
earth  is  cool.  How  dark 
it  looks  in  the  starlight!  This  time 
tomorrow —  Home  is  so  far  away, 
so  removed,  remote,  and  conse- 
quently so  doubly  and  desperately  dear. 
In  the  dawn  we  go  over.  Will  we  go 
thru  woods  or  will  it  be  done  in  the 
open?  Will  the  day  break  any  differ- 
ently tomorrow?  The  stars  say  "no!" 
The  hole  is  deep  enough.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  long  enough. 

How  cool  and  moist!  I  see  nothing 
but  a  patch  of  dark  sky  and  the  swim- 
ming stars.  Here  I  stay  until  dawn — 
the  inevitable  dawn.   I  hope  it  will  be 
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;t  elear  day     1  what  it   ifal   U-d 

would   feel   like.  Oh,   N'ew    York!   So 

iy.     The     iik'l'1  crowds     the 

theaters!     The     subway     the 

Home!  1  am  m  a  dark  bole.  Kart.h, 
then  me  and  then  sky.  I  feel  alone.  I 
may  die  tom..i  row.  1  don't  think  so, 
bttt  I  may,  It  l|  the  only  thing  that  is 
not  inevitable,  The  stars,  the  dawn, 
t hi-    sun,    the    line    of    hoys,    the    bull. 

-.hells,  all  arc  inevitable.  My  deatb  i« 
not.    l    feel   qu   i         a   and   secure.    I 

.  I    thai    1   am   well   trained.    Sleep 
is  slow.   1   had  y  eyes.    W  I 

Ko  over  in  the  dawn.  Hoys  will  drop 
dead.   It  seems  hard.   It  is  inevitable. 

Dawn.  This  is  the  day  we  do  it.  1 
must  get  my  pack  together.  Time  to 
fall  in — form  a  line.  Time  to  become 
part  of  a  unit — time  to  stop  being  one's 
self.  How  sleepy  and  uninteresting 
ry  one  looks !  They  don't  look  as 
they  ought  to  look  before  going  over. 
Here  we  go.  We  do  not  keep  step.  It 
is  not  important  that  we  should.  Who 
has  a  cigaret?  Smoke  is  good  at  dawn 
before  going  over.  I  wish  they  would 
not  hurry  so!  The  bank  is  steep.  The 
underbrush  is  holding  us  back.  Does  it 
know  more  about  this  thing  we  are 
going  to  do  than  we  ourselves?  Per- 
haps, but  it  is  written  that  we  go  on. 
A  few  steps  further.  We  deploy.  I  am 
no  longer  a  part  of  a  column.  I  am 
an  individual  again.  The  summit! 
Now  for  the  bullets  and  the  shells! 

Long  level  fields  of  yellow  grain, 
dotted  with  scarlet  poppies  gently 
whispering  to  strange  breezes;  banked 
against    the    further    edge,    a    ragged 


I'm  hit. — In  the  leg.  It  ought  to  hurt ! 
Drive  those  flies  away. — My  leg  throbs,  throbs, 
throbs. 

What  was  that?  I  must  be  calm. 
All  day  be  quiet  with  the  flies  and  the  blood. 
The  shells  can  scream — you  must  not. 

Here  comes  a  runner. — Hope  he  gets  to  me  be- 
fore a  sniper  gets  him! 

I'm  in  command,  am  I?  I'm  scared  green. 
Happy,  just  the  same.  I  feel  important,  too.  Send 
a  report  back.  Yes,  of  course. 

Tell  the  Major  everything  O.  K.  Gained 
objective  easily.  Many  wounded — send  rein- 
forcements and  stretcher-bearers 


ward.  That  man  is  hit  He  limps.  Will 
you  in-  able  to  Icei  i>  moving  after  you 
have  been  hit?  How  they  whine!  We 
Can  never  make  it!   That  man's  face  ia 

like  a  mass  of  bloody  rags.  He  should 

p  his  hands  away  from  it.  Why 
doesn't  ome  one  make  him  stop 
uning?  1  don't  like  this  place.  Keep 
moving,  four  turn  hits  not  come.  Will 
my  name  really  be  on  the  bullet  that 
hits   me?  '1  :  i   shell.    What  an  ex- 

plosion! The  smoke  is  like  a  mighty 
tree  springing  up  in  full  foliage.  Look 
at  that  hoy!  Where  is  his  arm?  What 
a  shriek  shells  make!  Will  I  leap  into 
the  air  If  I  am  hit?  That  man  did.  Will 
I?  I  could  never  leap  quite  as  high  aa 
he  did.  Oh,  those  bullets — those  shells' 
Let's  hurry  and  get  somewhere.  This 
place  is  horrible.  That  fell  close.  Some- 
thing wet — wet  and  hot — in  my  face. 
Wipe  it  away,  wipe  it  away.  You  are 
not  hurt:  some  one  else.  Keep  going 
You  are  not  hit.  Keep  moving.  Step 
over  that  man.  Why  don't  they  get  me? 
Keep  going.  Oh,  the  wheat!  Oh,  the 
dead  boys!  I  knew  it  would  be  horrible. 
Keep  moving.  The  whine  and  the  hiss 
of  the  bullets.  There's  another  shell. 
What  are  we  supposed  to  be  doing? 
Where  are  we  going?  This  is  slaughter. 
Something  has  splashed  on  me!  Never 
mind — push  on.  Move!  Go  on!  Down! 
Drop  quickly!  Dig.  Use  bayonet — any- 
thing. Dig.  Hurry.  I  must  try  to  be 
calm.  Dig.  Throw  the  dirt  up  in  front 
— it  gives  protection.  Dig  faster.  Keep 
down,  but  dig.  Your  turn  has  not  come 
Keep  digging.  There  goes  that  boy. 
He's  dead.  A  second  ago  alive,  now 
dead.  Bullets  still  thump  him.  He  does 
not  jump  as  they  thump  him.  I  hear  a 
lark  singing.  Dig.  Keep  on 
digging.  Oh,  I'm  hit — in  the 
leg.  I'm  hit  in  the  leg.  What 
should  I  do  about  it?  I'm 
wet — warm  wet  on  my  leg 
It  ought  to  hurt.  Warm  wet 
running  down  my  leg.  Do 
something  about  it.  Get  up 
and  run  to  a  deeper*  hole 
Hurry — blood  is  running 
My  blood!  It  lies  wet  and 
red  on  the  green  grass 
Blood  on  the  grass.  Get  up. 
Hurry!  Hurry!  My  leg,  it 
gives  at  the  knee  but  holds 
me.   Hurry!  There! 


wood.  Brilliant  sunshine — brilliantly 
blue  sky.  Birds  sing.  Is  this  war?  There 
must  be  a  mistake.  The  sky  is  blue,  the 
sunshine  brilliant,  the  fields  beautiful 
and  birds  are  singing.  Why,  this  is 
not  a  proper  place  to  fight!  How  golden 
the  wheat  fields  are !  There  goes  a  bul- 
let, and  another,  and  I  think  I  heard 
a  third.  They  make  a  thin,  painful 
whine.  They  come  from  a  distance.  A 
lark  is  singing.  I  am  moving  forward. 
TTie  whole  line  is  moving  forward. 
How  bright  the  sunshine  is!  Look  out! 
They  have  seen  us.  Keep  moving.  I  can- 
not feel  my  legs  at  all,  yet  I  move  for- 


My,  My!  Sitting  in  a 
hole  wounded,  alone.  Cut 
the  leg  of  the  trousers.  The  knife 
is  cold  on  my  warm  wet  leg.  The 
blood  is  beautiful  in  the  sunshine.  Th< 
wound !  I  must  examine  it.  Why,  that's 
not  bad,  that's  not  bad.  Just  a  hole,  a 
sort  of  rip.  Red,  of  course;  everything 
is  red  around  here.  It  is  not  a  bad 
wound.  Bandage  it  up.  Quick!  Th< 
blood  again!  Wrap  it  around  ami 
around — wrap  it  tightly.  It  hurts 
Never  mind.  Wrap  it  tightly.  There! 
It  is  difficult  to  move  my  log.  This 
a  nice  little  hole  1  am  in;  quite  COW 
fortahle,  quite.  Much  better  than  out 
there   in   the       \(\>>:t i>:i<ed   on   SMgS    U* 


"Back  of  the  factory  must  alicays  be  contented  and  prosperous  farmers  by  the  million,  willing  to  absorb  vast  numbers  of  laborers" 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  FARMER'S  PLACE 


IN  the  course  of  human  events  it  all 
too  frequently  becomes  necessary 
to  step  into  the  arena  to  expound 
a  doctrine  that  was  aged  when  the 
pyramids  were  young.  But  the  dis- 
:urbed  conditions  which  this  country 
and  nearly  all  others  face  at  present 
make  it  imperative  that  every  one  be 
reminded  of  two  incontestable  facts: 
money  is  neither  food  nor  shelter  nor 
clothing.  There  cannot  be  more  food 
to  divide  than  mankind  has  produced 
or  gathered. 

The  farm  must  come  first  in  the  pro- 
gram of  reform. 

Back  of  the  factory  and  the  shop 
there  must  always  be  contented  and 
prosperous  farmers  by  the  millions, 
ready  and  willing  to  absorb  vast  num- 
bers of  laborers  under  fair  living  con- 
ditions and  at  wages  that  will  be  at 
least  comparable  to  those  paid  in  the 
cities.  But  that  is  not  the  condition  at 
present.  The  farmer  is  not  able  to  pro- 
vide good  houses  and  good  wages  for 
•hose  who  work  for  him.  He  is 
often  abused  and  cheated  and  he  grows 
suspicious  and  hard  to  deal  with.  He 
is  not  nearly  so  good  an  employer  as 
the  manager  of  the  factory  or  shop. 
aently  the  dream  of  the  best 
youth  on  the  farms  is  to  get  to  the 
city.  And  they  are  going.  They  have 
been  going  to  the  cities  since  America 
was  young.  And  they  will  continue  to 
go  regardless  of  the  world's  crying 
i  for  food  until  the  condition-;  of 
rural    life     in     America    are    radically 

improved, 

I  have,  as  a  boy,  stood  betide  the 
vin  of  the  owner  hundred  aci 

of    fertile    land    and    nratched    hi  .    cy<-s 

gli-  \h    the    joy   of    anticipation 

en    a    passenger    'rain    steamed    by. 

it     boy     firmly     intended      then      to 

0  do  with  the  runn 

ad  train.  He  has  cs  rried  out 

hip,  od    plan     And    I    know  no  BlOTt 

than  that  he  was  exactly 
it    If'-  Is  making  an  excel 
ither  never  lived  one 

half  so  >  y   and  'it.ly  as 

■  f   his   hag   lived.    The    father 

has  always  b*-<n   poor  and   is  still   pool 


BY  CHESTER  T.  CROWELL 

tho  the  high  prices  of  the  last  two 
years  have  helped  him  a  great  deal.  As 
a  farmer  he  is  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  businesses  known  to 
man  while  the  boy  could  count  his  in- 
come to  a  dollar  for  quite  a  long  period 
ahead. 

Farming  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  most  profitable  and  most 
respected  means  of  earning  a  living. 
Until  it  becomes  such  and  until  the 
dream  of  our  youth  shall  be  the  own- 
ership and  operation  of  a  farm  we 
shall  have  things  terribly  wrong  in  the 
cities.  Nothing  we  can  do  in  the  cities 
will  be  of  much  avail,  until  the  farmer 
has  been  taken  care  of.  Every  effort 
toward  betterment  of  city  life — and 
there  are  thousands  of  such  efforts  now 
being  made  by  thoughtful  and  loving 
men  and  women — only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  reason  for  leaving  the  farm. 

IN  my  state  which  is  one  of  the  first, 
agriculturally,  in  this  nation,  we 
have  a  department  of  agriculture  which 
concerns  itself  with  experiments  and 
distribution  of  information  on  how  to 
increase  production.  It  is  well  provided 
for  financially  and  respected.  We  also 
have  a  state  marketing  department 
which  has  narrowly  missed  being  abol- 
ished or  merged  with  the  agricultural 
department  at  every  session  of  the 
state  legislature  since  that  departme  it 
has  existed.  But  our  problem  is  n  t 
how  to  raise  more  bul  how  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  what  is  rai  ed.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  cheating  accounts  for  all 
of   the  There    is    the    loss   which 

accrue,  because  the  farmer  does  not 
know  the  grade  of  his  produce  or  di 

not    know    how    to    pack    if.   or    does    not 

know   how   to   organize    for   the    safe 

rage  arid  protection  Of  the  fruits  of 
his   field   ,   pending   the   demands   of   the 

market,  if"  gathei  hi  crops,  rushes 
wildly  to  the  ».<■,,.  market,  sells  at 
what<  i  '  price  is  offered,  pays  his  note 
el  the  bank  and  jo<  back  to  remain 
a  pauper  all  winter,  and  Anally  In  the 

ng   to  B/0  hat  in   hand   to  some  little 


country  banker  who  will  charge  him  a 
high  rate  of  interest  for  money  enough 
to  make  another  crop. 

It  is  the  marketing  end  of  the  farm- 
ing business  that  is  vitally  wrong.  It 
is  the  financial  end.  There  is  land 
enough  in  this  country,  there  are  labor 
saving  implements  enough,  there  is 
good  seed  enough,  there  is  the  will  to 
work  and  the  willingness  to  learn,  but 
all  of  these  count  for  very  little  if  the 
returns  do  not  promise  anything  more 
than  a  bare  existence.  Such  is  the  lure 
of  the  city  in  my  state  that  as  soon  as 
a  farmer  can  afford  it  he  moves  to  the 
city  and  builds  a  comfortable  home  and 
rents  his  farm  to  a  tenant.  There  sim- 
ply is  no  rural  life  altho  we  have  less 
than  5,000,000  population  in  the  larg- 
est state  in  the  Union  and  three- 
fourths  of  our  population  is  rural. 
Until  that  condition  is  changed  it  is 
useless  to  talk  about  what  constitutes 
a  fair  wage  in  the  city.  Nothing  will 
ever  constitute  a  fair  wage  until  the 
country  is  able  to  compete  with  the 
city  for  labor. 

There  will  always  be  many  thousands 
of  men  and  women  working  at  what 
are  called  seasonal  employments,  that 
is  to  say,  their  positions  are  not  good 
for  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Back  of 
them  should  stand  the  farm  ready  to 
absorb  them  during  the  dull  season. 
The  farm  needs  them  but  it  does  not 
offer  enough  to  get  them.  And  after 
looking  into  what  it  offers  I  think  these 
people  do  just  about  as  well  not  to  go 
to  the  farm  in  the  dull  season.  We  are 
all  so  delightfully  ready  to  tell  the 
other  fellow  what  he  ought  to  do  as  a 
matter  of  patriotism.  Poor,  overworked 
word  !  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  a 
county  attorney  denouncing  those  who 
will  do  only  so  much  work  for  so  much 
money,  then  quit  regardless  of  conse- 
quences  to  the  public  weal.  He  had  an 
appreciative  audience.  But  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  is  paid  under  the  fee 
system  which  obtains  for  county  offl 
in  my  state,  and  that  lie  has  the 
maximum    fee  allowed   by  the   law.    <  'on 

■equently,   when   s.    law   providing   for 
inheritance  taxes  was  passed  about  ten 
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-    in   offl 

uly  getting  all  the 
i  ii.ii 

.   .  '      a  to 

i-    thfl  'urn 

.-  in  it  for  them 
who  work  in  cities  must 
brothert  ami 
rk  in  tin-  country. 
l'K.  Kinship   between   all 

\  .ill  tin-  debt 

inventor  and  tin-  uienl 

laws    may    lit-    passed,    re- 

kdf    unions 

nidations,    the    hours    of 

or   and   th  m  of  the   workers 

direct  relation  to 

number    oi    hours    ■    farmer    must 

the    amount    of    food 

luroed  by  these  city  people.  If  half 

what   he    products    must    rot    on    his 
m    or    in    railroa.i  .-very    man 

tl  muat  hear  part  of  the  loss. 
If  his  profits  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  produce  he  does  not 
then  it  is  useless  to  tell  him 
.tbout  a  hungry  world.  In  time  of  war 
or  peace  overproduction  is  always  more 
ro  be  feared  than  poor  crops.  Ask  any 
farmer.  Poor  crops  bring  high  prices. 
Overproduction  brings  ruin.  The  same 
men  who  rob  the  farmer  in 
time  of  overproduction  rob 
the  worker  in  the  cities.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  riding 
more  than  one  hundred  miles 
thru  fields  of  rotting  onions 
and  cabbage.  The  price  of- 
fered would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  gathering  the  crop. 
It  was  being  plowed  under 
for  fertilizer.  Two  hundred 
miles  from  there  in  a  large 
city  I  saw  onions  for  sale  at 
eight  cents  a  pound  and  cab- 
bage at  six  cents  a  pound. 
If  the  farmers  had  been  able 
to  get  one  cent  a  pound  for 
either  the  cabbage  or  the 
onions  they  would  have  made 
fortunes  because  the  crop 
was  unusually  large. 

The  United  States  Govern- 
ment   has     purchased     large 
tracts  of  land  in  my  state  to 
be    sold    on    long    time    pay- 
ments to  demobilized  soldiers. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  for 
success    in    this    venture    be- 
cause the  small  annual  pay- 
ments  will    give    the    men   a 
chance.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest   doubt   in  my  mind   that   this 
land  would  have  been  under  cultivation 
years   ago  without   Government  aid   if 
the  prospect  of  good  returns  from  farm- 
ing had  been  better.   Of  all  things  to 
aid  by  Government  intervention,  farm- 
ing ought  to  be  the  last  considered  as 
an    orphan.    But    it   is   an    orphan.    So 
much  so  that  the  present  Federal  land 
loan  banks'  are  about  the  most  impor- 
tant institutions  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

A  great  pioneer  governor  of  my  state, 
O.  M.  Roberts,  once  said:  "Civilization 


and   it   always  will  be 

•  mar  i, ,     to  i  on 

n  until 

enough  to   feed  three   men,  then   thi 

men    may    b<  rtain    that 

they    will   has  i-    to   work   almost   as    long 

if  th    fai mer  can  work 

i.  •  ii  fl         IU1       I    day    and 

I    one    hundred    nun    then    they    will 

not  have  to  work  much  longer  than  hi 

WOrkl.   The  human   race   I  i    going 

ij  1 1  om  ti"-  soil,  its  trouble! 

will   inert  ase  in   proportion   to  its  efforts 
to    do    M,    And    we    have    heen    D 
tome     frightfully    strenuous    efforts    in 
that  direction  during  the  past  quarter 

Of  a  century.  If  I  have  read  history 
Bright  ever  tried   to  do  exa<t 

ly  the  same  thing.  The  issue  before  the 
world  at  present,  as  I  see  it,  is  whether 
BOt  we  have  got  |  far  away  from 

the  farm  that  our  little  house  of  cards 
is  going  to  tumble  absolutely  to  ruin 
and  chaos. 

But  what  is  the  remedy?  you  ask. 
U  ell,  the  remedy  is  numerous  and  it  is 
not  new.  Nothing  about  this  problem 
is  new  and  therefore  I  could  not  be 
fair  and  assert  that  I  have  something 
new  as  a  remedy.  First  let  me  state 
that  the  farmer  must  prosper.  When  he 
prospers  we  are  all   rich.   When   he  is 


'Wages  and   hours  of  labor  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  time  a 
farmer    must   work    to   produce   sufficient   food   for   city    people" 

poor  we  are  all  poor.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  can  tell  what  must  be 
done  in  their  particular  communities 
or  counties  or  states.  Listen  to  them ! 
That  is  the  first  remedy.  Labor  is  gen- 
erally represented  at  every  session  of 
every  legislative  body  in  America. 
Labor  ought  to  be  the  first  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  agriculture. 
There  must  be  better  rural  schools  and 
they  must  prepare  boys  and  girls  for 
farm  life  instead  of  holding  up  to  their 
youthful    imagination    the    soldier    and 


the  lawyer  and  the  politician  as  the 
begins  and  ends  with  the  plow."  It  was  only  great  men.  There  must  be  better 
true  then   and   it  is   true   now.    It  has    supervision   thru  governmental   agency 


of  the   packing  and   shipping  and  stor- 
of  what    we  tat     I   ask  you  only  to 

\isit   commission    house    ron    in    your 

homi    town       I    care    mil    win-re    you    live 

and  I  know  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  thai   lupervision  li  necessary.  There 

hOOll    to    teach    men    how    to 

le  then    wheat  and  then   cotton,  and 

laws    to    make    it     a    crime    to    order    a 

man's  produce  and   then   not  pay    for  it. 

I  here     must    he    state    agencies    to    pro 

tride  warehouse  facilities  where  a  man 
can  his     produce     and     borrow 

money  on  the  receipt  given  by  the 
manager  of  the  warehouse.  It  is  utterly 
insane  for  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  products  to  be  dumped  on 
the  market  each  year  within  a  few 
weeks  so  that  the  price  is  forced  down. 
not  to  rise  to  normal  again  until  the 
farmer  has  parted  with  it.  That  hap- 
pens every  year  in  this  country  and 
has  been  happening  since  before  I  was 
born.  The  farmers  call  it  manipulation 
of  the  market  but  it  is  not.  They  ought 
to  hold  that  produce  but  they  have  no 
place  to  hold  it.  None  of  this  is  orig- 
inal. Farmers  have  been  pleading  for 
help  along  these  lines  for  decades  but 
all  they  ever  get  is  free  seeds  from 
Congress  and  experiments  to  increase 
production. 

And  then  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  every  one  of 
us  can  do.  We  can  buy  with 
more  intelligence  and  less 
artistic  temperament.  Not 
many  years  ago  I  saw  a  man 
loading  celery  into  crates  and 
he  was  making  more  money 
than  the  man  who  raised  the 
celery.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a 
man  packing  tomatoes  and 
he  was  making  more  money 
than  the  man  who  raised  the 
tomatoes.  A  few  weeks  ago 
a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that 
one  of  his  inexperienced 
packers  (he  took  any  one  he 
could  get  during  the  war) 
had  put  some  off  colored  ap- 
ples in  the  cases  which  made 
up  a  certain  car  of  a  certain 
grade,  and  the  fifty  off  col- 
ored apples  cost  my  friend 
easily  fifty  dollars.  Do  you 
know  that  you  buy  with  your 
eyes  rather  than  with  your 
brains?  All  the  apples  on  the 
shelf  must  have  exactly  the 
same  size  or  color  or  you 
will  not  buy  them.  The  cab- 
bage or  the  celery  must  be 
exactly  so  large.  You  proba- 
bly never  stop  to  think  that  all  the  vines 
in  a  field  do  not  yield  exactly  the 
same  size  and  color  of  tomatoes.  If  you 
will  buy  only  a  certain  kind  and  color 
you  must  certainly  pay  for  those  that 
are  thrown  away.  And  you  do  pay,  rest 
assured  of  that.  But  you  do  not  always 
pay  the  farmer.  You  pay  the  dealer 
and  the  packer  and  the  grader.  No  re 
form  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
work  will  be  worth  anything  until  the 
farmer  is  taken  care  of.  We  need  only 
listen  to  his  petition  and  act.  Labor 
and  the  farmer  together  can  conquer 
the  world.  We  will  live  in  a  better 
world  when  thev  have  won  their  battle 


ARE  YOU  FAIR 
TO  THE  CHURCH? 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  JEFFERSON 

PASTOR  OF  THE  BROADWAY  TABERNACLE,  NEW  YORK 


SOMEBODY  is  always  mauling 
the  church.  The  sport  started  a 
long  time  ago — in  fact,  it  began 
as  early  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
While  the  church  was  yet  in  her  cradle 
the  world  began  to  jab  at  her,  the  first 
accusation  being  that  all  the  church 
members  were  drunk.  The  experience 
of  that  hour  was  prophetic.  The  twen- 
tieth century  slanderers  are  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  jeering  Jerusalem 
crowd. 

In  the  early  days,  nearly  all  of  the 
pummeling  was  done  by  outsiders.  It 
was  the  men  who  hated  the  church 
who  slapped  her.  She  received  the  most 
vigorous  whacks  at  the  hands  of  those 
determined  to  crush  her.  But  times 
have  changed.  The  insiders  have  joined 
hands  with  the  outsiders.  Those  who 
love  the  church  now  carp  at  her.  Her 
well  wishers  take  pleasure  in  cuffing 
her.  Men  who  are  her  devoted  servants 
paint  her  black,  and  endeavor  to  raise 
up  friends  for  her  by  exhibiting  her 
bruises  and  sores.  Often  it  is  a  lay- 
man who  does  the  yapping,  sometimes 
a  deacon  or  elder  emits  a  snarl.  Occa- 
sionally a  preacher  hurls  a  stone.  Now 
and  then  a  professor  in  a  theological 
seminary  gives  an  exhibition  of  his 
critical  prowess.  And  once  in  a  while 
a  secretary  of  some  missionary  organ- 
ization ventures  to  try  his  hand.  It 
has  become  a  pastime  in  sundry  circles 
— this  furious  cudgeling  of  the  church. 

The  effect  inside  the  church  and  out- 
side is  worth  noting.  These  diatribes 
cause  great  hilarity  among  all  who  sit 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  The  enemies 
of  the  church  make  merry  whenever  the 
believers  and  saints  begin  to  scoff.  The 
Shimeis,  or  stone  throwers,  love  to 
have  their  number  increased.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  cave  of  Adullam — 
the  rendezvous  of  the  discontented — all 
say  "Amen,"  whenever  anathematizing 
things  are  uttered.  Any  man  who  il 
willing  to  rush  to  the  housetop  and 
shout  the  Kins:  of  the  church  to  all 
HI,  finds  a  crown  waiting  for  him 
at  the  hands  of  almost  any  enterpris- 
ing journalist  or  magazine  proprietor. 
There  is  a  crowd  in  every  community 
eager  to  be  confirmed  in  their  convic- 
tion that  the  church  is  not  deserving 
>n   up-to-date   man's  support. 

■•  must  not  take  this  gibbeting 
of  the  church  too  seriously.  It  is  not 
half  so   fatal    as    It  It    gratifies 

maulers,  and  doe    no  enduring  dam 

I    the    church.    When    we    arc    as- 

red  that  the  ehurchc    are  filled  with 

,   or    that    they 

i  dead  or  asleep,  or  that  they  are  i 

.,  or  that  tli  belated 

i  /,  or    '  apid  in  their  pro 

i  ;>r<-  an  obstacle  to  the 

•  '.%  of  the   i  oi   J«  a  i,  the 

ndeed.  Bat  as  loon 


as  one  faces  the 
facts,  the  skies 
immediately 
brighten  and  one 
dares  to  hope 
again.  We  are 
assured  by  the 
Founder  of  the 
church  that  the 
gates  of  Hades 
shall  never  pre- 
vail against  it, 
and  it  is  not  like- 
ly, therefore,  that 
the  muck-rakers 
will  have  any 
greater  success. 
One  is  deeply 
imprest  by  the 
way  in  which  the 
facts  of  experi- 
ence contradict 
the  findings  of 
the  detractors. 
They  are  honora- 
ble men  and  try 
to  speak  the  truth, 
but  the  world  re- 
fuses to  believe 
what     they     say. 


1'iess  1  Hunt  Kiting 


Dr.   Charles   Edward  Jefferson 


These  critics  may  fool  one  another,  but  on  its  feet.  There  lies  now  before  me  a 
they  cannot  fool  the  people.  If  the  communication  from  the  Government 
church  were  half  as  petty,  and  benight-  of  the  United  States — the  last  of  a 
ed,  and  bigoted,  and  selfish,  and  un-  long  series  of  similar  letters  which 
brotherly  as  sundry  truth-loving  men  have  come  to  me  within  the  last  two 
assert  it  to  be,  how  could  so  many  mil-  years — calling  on  the  churches  of  the 
lions  of  sensible  Americans  respect  it  United  States  for  assistance  in  a  dif- 
and  love  it?  Calumny  always  seems  ficult  and  immensely  important  piece 
about  to  win,  but  it  never  does.  God  wPl  of  work  which  has  to  be  done.  If  the 
not  let  it.  The  church  may  be  asleep,  church  is  dead,  or  impotent,  or  asleep, 
but  it  is  surprizing  how  it  gets  on — it  the  Government  officers  evidently  do 
walks,  as  it  were,  in  its  sleep,  indeed  not  know  it.  Nor  do  any  of  the  thou- 
it  leaps  and  runs.  The  church  of  to-  sand  noble  causes  which  appeal  con- 
day  may  be  in  a  state  of  decadence,  stantly  for  help.  They  all,  without  ex- 
hut  it  is  astonishing  how  much  ahead  ception,  come  trooping  to  the  church, 
it  is  of  the  church  in  any  preceding  not  knowing  she  is  selfish,  never  sus- 
epoch  of  the  Christian  era.  It  may  be  pecting  she  is  asleep.  And  if  it  be  true, 
dead,  but  it  is  astounding  how  active  as  is  often  asserted,  that  the  intel- 
the  corpse  is.  It  is  doing  a  thousand  lcctuals  in  our  universities  and  colleges 
more  things,  dead,  than  it  ever  tried  have  abandoned  the  church,  and  like- 
to  do  in  the  days  of  its  most  abundant  wise  the  socialists,  and  also  the  la- 
vitality.  Being  dead,  it  yet  speaks  and  boring  classes,  and  also  vast  multi- 
also  acts  as  if  it  were  alive.  It  may  be  tudes  who  are  hungry  for  reality,  it  is 
negative  and  narrow  and  stupid,  but  a  mystery  from  what  quarters  the 
have  you  noticed  the  si/.c  of  the  schemes  church  is  increasing  her  membership, 
which  the  churches  are  just  now  The  United  States  Census  says  that 
launching?  For  petty  minds  engrossed  between  L906  and  L916,  the  period  in 
in  incon  lequential  minutiSB  the  idea  of  which  the  lashing  of  the  church  was 
raising  ten  million  dollars  for  after-  most  vigorous,  and  in  which  it  was 
war  work  seems  fairly  good.  It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  church  was  im- 
that  Denominational  ism  has  eaten  the  potent  and  forever  disgraced,  the 
life  OUt  Of  Protestant  Christianity,  and  Baptists     increased     28     per    cent,     the 

has  rendered   the  church    impotent,  in  Disciples  25   per  cent.,  the   Methodists 

the  pre  ence  of  the  work  she  has  to  nearly  25  per  cent,  the  Episcopalians 

do,  but  it  is  amazing  bow  people  per  24    per    cent,    and    the    Presbyterians 

sist  in  leaning  on  her.  it,  has  been  said  over  t.\  per  cent.  The  churches  seem 

many  times  that  the  church  has  "fallen  to  be  jo^gim:  along  in  their  old  com 

down,"  and   yet,  even    when   "down"  she  placent    w:iy,  quietly   adding   every   (lay 

ma    to   be   able   to    render   greater  to  their  membership  thousands  who  are 

assistance   than   any   other   Institution  In  the  process   [Continued  on  page  M8 
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est  democrat  and  the  iim-.t  constructive  statesman  at 

the  i'aii-.  t'eace  Conference,  has  just  given  me  the  tollow- 
uig  intcivicw.  As  he  is  d  iiieiiiber  of  the  commission  that 
lumcJ  the  Covenant  ot  the  League  ot  Nations  he  speaks 
authoi  itativcly  on  the  greatest  i-i->uc  now  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  diid  the  wot  hi  He  expects  to  visit  America  im- 
mediately  upon   the  conclusion  ot   peace.     HAMILTON  H 

THK  small  nations  regard  the  League  of  Nations  m 
absolutely  essential  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
Hitherto  wt  bave  been  belpleu  bo  the  presence  of  the 
great  powera    Under  the  League  itions  all  peoples  will 

stand  on  equality. 

1  do  not  say  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  make  all 
war  impossible  but  it  will  be  so  difficult  for  the  aggressor 
to  make  war  owing  to  the  delays  enforced  by  the  League 
while  public  opinion  is  asserting  itself  that  wars  will 
largely  disappear. 

So  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  hope  of  the  minor  nation- 
alities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  body  of  delegates  established  by 
the  Covenant  will  develop  in  time  into  a  legislature  with  a 
genuine  democratic  representation.  One  cannot,  of  course, 
foretell  the  future,  but  the  Covenant  has  within  it  the  germs 
of  future  development,  especially  in  the  amendment  clause 
of  Article  XXVI,  which  provides  that 

Amendment*  to  this  covenant  trill  take  effect  when  ratified  by 

the  states  whose  representative*  compose  the  c.n  <  utivc  council 
and  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  whose  representatives  compose 
the  body  of  delegates. 

At  present  the  Executive  Committee  of  nine  is  the  most 
powerful  organ  of  the  League.  As  Article  III  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  sets  it  forth : 

The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France.  Italy  and 
Japan,  together  with  representatives  of  four  other  states,  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  The  selection  of  these  four  states  shall  be 
made  by  the  body  of  delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such 
manner  as    they    think   fit. 

In  Article  XV  of  the  Covenant  it  is  provided  that  in  case 

of  any  dispute  likely   to  lead  to   rupture   arising  between 

states  members  of  the  League  the  matter  will  be  referred 

to  the  Executive  Council  for  settlement. 

//  the  dispute  has  not  been  settled,  a  report  hit  the  council 
shall  be  published,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary  facts  and  ex- 
planations the  recommendation  which  the  council  thinks  just  and 
proper  for  the  settlement   of  the  dispute. 

If  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the 
council  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  high  contracting 
parties  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  which 
complies  with  the  recommendations  and  that  if  any  party  shall 
refuse  so  to  comply  the  council  shall  propose  measures  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation. 

If  no  such  unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  majority  and  the  privilege  nf  the  minority  to  issue  state- 
ments indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts  and  containing 
reasons   which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

I  preferred  the  original  proposal  of  President  Wilson 
that  three  votes  could  veto  any  contemplated  action  of  the 
Committee,  but  this  was  not  realizable  and  we  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  permitting  each  nation  to  exercize  the 
veto  power.  That  makes  for  slower  progress  but  is  doubt- 
less not  a  serious  matter. 

The  American  people  need  have  no  fear  that  the  Cove- 
nant will  abolish  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  abolished  but  on  the  contrary  is  strength- 
ened. In  case  an  American  republic  is  attacked  by  a  Euro- 
pean power  the  League  will  ask  the  United  States  to  exe- 
cute its  -will  and  the  United  States  will  then  act,  not  as  a 
privilege  but  as  an  obligation. 

Should     a     body     of     delegates     or     committee     attempt 
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WHY  WE  NEED  THE 


KY      PREMIER     V 


"l  have  always  told  my  fellow-countrymen  the  truth  and  the  whole 
regret."  In  this  recipe  Premier  Venizelos  says  that  he  puts  th,  - 
Eleuthcrios  Venizelos,  was  bom  in  1S64  in  Crete,  took  part  in  the  n 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Greece,  he  brought  about  the  insnrrf 
is  chiefly  due  the  credit  of  Greek  participation  in  the  war  on  th, 
zelos:  "There  were  four  episodes  in  his  life  which  I  admired  partieM 
yet  refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  frenzied  crowd  and  iti/J  «• 
the  Patriot,  who  introduced  the  principle  of  permanent  of  all  official 
door  of  the  Greek  Chamber  to  the  Cretan  deputies.  Fourthly,  the  < 
without    making    any    agreement    about    the    partition    of    territory    to 


EAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

,OS    OF  GREECE 


/>/>/<    prepared  to  '"//  down  tny  power   without 

■  ■■       i  ir',/,1  -  democrat."   <i*    Mr    Ihiii    characterise* 

,,,.  /'/•  \iiie.nt  >,f  ti,<-  Cretan    Vattonal  Aeeembtu  in   1891    Latet 

m    minli    I'rimt    \linintei   in  1905,  To  Premiei    VenA&elot 

n,,   leading  Rumanian  rtateeman,   \ayt  <>l   M.  Veni 

a  ill,     to,    oth€t    nufijiort    but    pOpulai     1'ii'n.    In 

awm',1,/  •/   i, /,',/.   ,,    ,,,,,.■  revieionary   chambei     Hecondly, 

'f/ntti>  ii.ir'iiy,  th«  Cretan,  who  dared  to  forbid  tht 
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"I     >.,,j,ii.,      /n     thi*    cane    tl     WOt    not    only    OOUTOfft       >l     ICOi    i/rmu*. 


to  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  United  States 
with  its  representatives  in  each  body  could  veto- 
such  action.  In  fact,  by  the  Covenant  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  now  extended  to  cover  all  nations,  for  all  nations 
will  in  the  future  have  the  same  protection  under  the  League 
that  the  nations  of  the  new  world  have  had  under  the 
United  States. 

Once  the  League  of  Nations  is  established  the  process  of 
disarmament  will  begin.  Cynics  may  sneer  but  I  honestly 
think  this  will  come  about,  as  do  all  the  other  delegates  at 
Paris. 

Of  course  we  must  discriminate.  Naval  armaments  do  not 
come  exactly  under  the  same  category  as  land  armaments. 
Take,  for  example,  England,  whose  dominions  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  vast  expanses  of  ocean.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  England  to  abolish  its  fleet,  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  British  navy 
has  been  used  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Even  the  United 
States,  I  suppose,  can  have  a  big  navy  if  she  should 
want  to. 

But  with  land  armaments  the  situation  is  different.  Here 
is  where  the  menace  of  militarism  lies.  Land  armaments 
and  armies  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Even  France 
will  disarm  despite  the  questions  raised  by  M.  Bourgeois 
at  the  Second  Plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
When  Germany  is  disarmed,  as  is  now  assured,  France  will 
have  no  danger  to  face  such  as  would  compel  her  to  main- 
tain a  large  army. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  American  proposal  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  religion  was  left  out  of  the  Covenant.  President 
Wilson  was  especially  anxious  for  this.  But  when  Japan, 
suggested  there  should  also  be  equality  of  race  freedom  both 
proposals  were  abandoned  for  reasons  that  America  can 
readily  understand. 

But  I  consider  both  religious  freedom  and  race 
equality  sound  proposals  and  they  can  subsequently 
be  incorporated  in  the  Covenant.  Even  now  we  have- 
provided  for  religious  freedom  in  the  new  states  we  have 
formed  and  in  the  new  portions  of  the  old  states  where 
boundaries  have  been  extended. 

In  our  labor  of  making  a  just  and  lasting  peace  we  shall 
succeed,  but  there  are  breakers  ahead.  The  secret  treaties 
that  have  been  concluded  since  the  war  began  are  already 
rising  to  plague  us.  For  example,  a  few  days  ago,  when 
the  question  of  the  Dodecanesus  came  up,  Italy  claimed  these 
twelve  islands  along  the  southwestern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
which  she  now  holds,  altho  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
Greek,  on  the  ground  of  the  secret  treaty  made  with  Eng- 
land and  France. 

England  and  France  admitted  the  existence  of 
such  a  treaty  but  appealed  to  the  higher  spirit  and 
generosity  of  Italy  to  relinquish  the  islands  as  they  be- 
longed by  all  rights  to  Greece.  The  American  delegate  said 
that  the  United  States  could  not  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  such  a  treaty  owing  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Allies  of  the 
President's  fourteen  points.  England  and  France  agreed  to. 
the  American  view  but  Italy  reserved  decision. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  American  people  will  support 
Wilson  in  his  championship  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If 
they  do  not  the  world  will  necessarily  revert  to  the  old 
system  of  alliances  and   future   wars  will  surely  ensue. 

Americans  must  realize  that  the  world  has  become 
very  .small  owing  to  the  inventions  of  science.  America  can 
no  longer  stand  alone  even  if  she  would.  As  this  war  haa 
demonstrated,  whatever  Europe  does  affects  America  and 
whatever  America  does   affects   us.   We  are  one. 

If  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  rejected  by 
the  United  States  Senate  all  liberal  and  humane  men  everj 
where  will  despair.  But  I  cannot  believe  this  will  happen, 

for    I    am   certain    that,   the    Peace   Conference    will   establish 

■  |ust  peace  fend  the  corner  stone  of  a  just  peace  must  bo 

a    Ltagtft   of    Nations. 
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IN  1914-15 
/«  191  i  there  were  fire  distinct 
battle  areas- -the  Marne,  the 
Aisne.  Nancy,  Alsace.  and 
Ypres — and  the  extent  of  coun- 
try covered  by  them  teas  very 
large.  In  1915  both  sides  had 
settled  down  to  trench  warfare. 
and  there  icere  only  three  battle 
areas — .Yew  re  Chapelle.  Loos, 
and    Champagne 
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FOUR  TEARS'  FIGHTING  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

IN  1916  IN  1918 

The  year  1916   teas   the  period  The   feature   of   the   fighting   of 

of     the     successive     battles     of  1918    teas    that   after   the   early 

Verdun    and    the    Allied    offen-  German      offensive      had      been 

sive  on  the  Somme.  This  fight-  checked    or    baffled    the    entire 

ing,    in    which    1,500,000    men  Allied   line   went   forward  in   a 

were    killed    and    wounded,    teas  great     general     assault.     There 

concentrated  in  two  limited  areas  were    seven     main     theaters     of 

more     than     150     miles     apart  war.    but    all    closely    connected 
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IN    1917 

In  1911  the  fighting  spread 
along  a  greater  length  of  line 
than  in  1916.  It  consisted  main- 
ly of  eight  Allied  offensives  with 
limited  objectives — one  at  Ver- 
dun, three  in  the  Aisne  Ridge 
district,  and  one  each  in  the 
regions  of  Cambrai,  the  Vimy 
Ridge,  Ypres  (the  Messines 
Ridge),    and    Flanders 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  PALESTINE 

Living  in  the  Dark  Ages  Today 


Mr.  Koven  spent  the  greater  part  of  gy  JOSEPH  KOVEN 
the  year  1913  visiting  the  out  of  the 
way  places  in  Palestine,  studying  the 
country  and  mingling  with  the  people 
— Arabs,  Turks,  slews  and  Moors. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  made  his 
way  to  Egypt,  then  to  France  and 
finally  reached  England.  In  the  follow- 
ing article  he  sketches  some  of  the 
characters    found    in    the    Holy    Land 

MY  friends  in  Petach-Tikvah 
often  remarked  on  my  cold- 
ness toward  the  "picturesque- 
ness"  of  the  barbarous  life 
that  surrounded  us: 

"That  white-haired  grandfather  pray- 
ing near  the  Wailing  Wall  in  Jerusa- 
lem, is  he  not  an  interesting  figure? 
That  Arab  horseman  yonder  on  his 
little  black  horse — see,  he  dismounts; 
he  kneels  and  prays  with  his  face 
turned  toward  Mecca — is  he  not  a 
model  for  an  artist?  That  fat  and 
pompous  Turk  scrambling  upon  his 
donkey — he  looks  like  a  figure  in  'Ara- 
bian Nights';  those  Jewish  urchins 
with  love-locks  and  amulets — they  walk 
and  talk  like  old  men,  and  their  little 
sisters  have  their  heads  covered  like 
Jewish  matrons — are  they  not  pic- 
turesque?" 

Granted!  As  all  things  upon  earth 
are  picturesque,  the  animate  and  in- 
animate, the  unconscious  and  the  con- 
scious. 

"That  white-haired  grandfather  pray- 
ing near  the  Wailing  Wall":  There  is 
the  atmosphere  of  ancient  woes  and 
joys,  a  miasma  of  ancient 
history  enveloping  him. 
But  what  can  he  offer  to 
civilization  except  to  serve 
as  a  contrast  to  the  things 
that  should  be?  His  life 
embraces  nothing  that  lends 
to  progress.  He  is  now 
where  his  ancestors  were, 
spiritually,  in  the  dark 
ages.  Nothing  new  is  de- 
veloped, evolved,  given  birth 
to  in  the  little  gloomy  syn- 
agogue where  he  and  his 
kind  spend  most  of  their 
days.  Spiritual  stagnation, 
encouraj/ed  by  a  reverent 
leaning  toward  a  crumbling 
state  of  existence,  breeds 
cowardice,  race-hatred,  re- 
pugnance for  every  04  ■:•/ 
ideal,  and  tends  to  how  dis- 
cord upon  the  world  by 
•  ig  man  from  man. 
He  i'  Mg  religion  as 

on  i  eroteh:  the  Propheta 
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"The  Arab  horseman  who  dismounts  and 
prays      tcith      his     face     toward     Mecca" 

their  own  peoples.  They  destroyed  the 
molten,  barbarous  conceptions  of  the 
Infinite  because  they  knew  God,  the 
Infinite,  the  Intangible.  Yet  "that 
white-haired  grandfather"  is  making 
blasphemous  images  with  every  word 
of  his  prayers,  creating  golden  calves 
in  whose  worship  he  loses  all  sense  of 
reality. 

"That  fat  and  pompous  Turk":  with 
the  memories  of  Ali  Mohammed,  Hafiz, 
Jalal-u-din,  Kurat-el-Eyn  and  the  Per- 
sian martyrs  for  his  religion  surround- 
ing him.  What  is  there  to  him  but  his 


obesity  and  his  pomp?  His  life  moves 
along  straight  and  even  lines  that  lead 
nowhere.  He  lives  to  eat — to  pamper 
his  body  with  sloth  and  gluttony,  to 
procreate  not  that  his  name  might  sur- 
vive his  flesh.  ...  He  has  manipulated 
the  teachings  of  Mohammed  so  that  life 
might  better  suit  his  barbarous  tastes. 
Yet  he  has  deified  Mohammed  who 
said,  "I  am  not  divine,  I  am  a  man, 
as  you  are." 

And  the  Arab  horseman  "praying 
with  his  face  toward  Mecca"  might  do 
as  "a  model  for  a  painter"  but  he  can- 
not be  a  model  for  living.  He  prays  to 
Allah !  What  is  Allah  to  him  but  a  fear- 
ful personality  who  is  whimsical  and 
may,  at  pleasure,  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  day?  Allah  is  to  him  as 
to  the  other  a  hadja  who  stands  over 
the  little  schoolchildren  with  a  menac- 
ing rod  in  his  hand.  "He  has  dismount- 
ed and  prays — ";  soon  he  may  be 
climbing  the  hills  to  ambush  and  rob 
an  unoffending  traveler,  a  pilgrim  to 
the  "holy  shrines"  or  a  brother  Moslem. 
His  prayers  have  given  him  spiritual 
strength  to  carry  on  his  business,  and 
in  his  heart  he  hopes  that  Allah  has 
listened  to  his  prayers  and  will  grant 
him  success  in  his  enterprize! 

My  friends  speak  of  the  Jewish 
urchins  with  their  amulets  and  love- 
locks, and  the  little  girls  with  their 
heads  covered  like  matrons.  True,  one 
cannot  detract  from  the  interesting 
picture  they  make.  Let  us  consider 
them :  They  are  mentally  maimed 
from  the  cradle;  the  spon- 
taneity, the  freedom,  the 
playfulness  so  characteris- 
tically beautiful  in  the  nor- 
mal child  are  absent  in 
these.  At  an  early  age  they 
are  warned  against  free 
and  sympathetic  intercourse 
with  their  fellow  creatures. 
There  is  no  reasoning  with 
them;  everything  is  dogma. 
They  acquire  a  sophistica- 
tion as  unwholesome  and 
unhealthy  as  the  poison 
that  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
beautiful  poppy.  Even  in 
childhood  the  little  boy  is 
initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  life  by  the  "holy  books" 
he  is  compelled  to  study. 
And  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquires  his  knowledge 
is  too  much  for  his  young 
imagination:  Life  becomes 
distorted,  vapid;  humanity 
the  capricious  mistake  of 
God  who  is  a  monster  and 
breathes  flame,  a  tyrant 
whose  only  pleasure  is  to 
torment  mankind  because 
He  has  nothing  else  to  do 
save  to  create  Bin  and  vice 
and  mete  out  punishment 
for  their  existence. 

I   knew  an  orthodox  Jew- 
ish    family    in     I'etach-Tik- 
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for  to  be  bappj    m  a 
malice   and   Intri 
and    ungodliness"    wai    to    rail 
down     the    anger    of    bh( 
High   arid  austere  Jehovah.  The 
wi.man  had  shaved  oil  bar  fl 
t-n    hair   and   wore    the   orthodox 

head  covering.  There  were  linee 

upon  her  face  that  spoke  dis- 
tinctly of  many  an  Inward 
struggle  with  herself,  her  in- 
stincts, the  beautiful  prompt- 
ings of  a  free,  spontaneous  na- 
ture. 

Their   little   girls   followed   in 
their    mother's    footsteps.    They 
never  dared  to  sing  or  play  or 
romp  about  as  every  child  has 
a   right  to  do.  An   unattractive 
austerity     was     gradually     set- 
tling    down     on     them.     Their 
words,  thoughts  and  manners  were  be- 
ginning to   resemble   those   of  the   old 
women  who  sit  near  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
chael   and  dolefully  say  their  prayers. 

Once  I  said  to  the  little  girls,  "Why 
aren't  you  as  free  and  playful  as  some 
other  children?" 

The  older  one  answered,  "You 
mustn't  be  free.  Only  heathens  and  un- 
believers are  free.  If  we  don't  behave 
now  we  will  do  worse  things  when  we 


"That    grandfather    praying    near    the     Wailing 

are  older."  A  child  of  ten  to  speak  this 
way! 

One  day  I  gave  each  of  them  a  doll. 
They  were  afraid  to  accept  the  pres- 
ents while  their  mother  was  in  the 
room. 

"Why  should  you  waste  your  money 
on  such  things?"  they  said.  The  mother 
went  outside. 

"Ah,  let's  take  them,"  said  the 
younger,  "they  look  like  real  children. 


k,  membei  the  one  we  bad  Last 
i '!" 
Their  Imagination!  were 
aroused  Altai  all,  they  were 
Mill  children;  tin-  rigor  of  their 
bringing  up  had  not  crippled 
them  completely  as  yet.  They 
took  the  dolls  and  fondled  them 
like  mother!  their  children. 
Their  fatheVl  voice  was  heard 
in  the  next  room.  They  became 
quiel   and  frightened. 

"Let's  hide  them  from  papa," 
said  the  older. 
"Why?"   I   asked. 
"Because    papa    will    cut    off 
the  dolls'  noses  or  take  off  their 
arms." 

•I  did  not  understand  why,  ex- 
cept thru  an  insane  chimera  the 
children's  father  should  want 
to  mutilate  their  dolls.  One  day 
I  came  across  a  passage  in  the 
Bible  which  explained  the  mat- 
ter. In  Exodus  (ch.  xx.  4)  it 
says: 

And  God  spake  all  these  words, 
saying,  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
or  any  likeness  of  anything  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth  .  .  .  for  I  the  Lord  thy  Ooit 
*m  a  jealous  <Jod.  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children     .     .     . 

And  it  is  because  of  this  and  other 
such  antiquated  mandates,  handed  down 
by  the  chroniclers  of  ancient  times,  that 
thousands  of  children  in  the  Holy  Land 
look  like  miniature  old  men  and  women. 
I  cannot  enjoy  the  "picturesqueness" 
of  a  stunted,  joyless  childhood. 


Wall' 


THREE  POEMS 
By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 


WATER 

Upon  the  table  by  the  bed, 
Where  it  was  set  aside  last  night, 
Beyond  the  bandaged,  lifeless  head. 
It  glitters  in  the  morning-light. 

And,  as  the  hours  of  watching  pass, 
I  cannot  sleep,  I  cannot  think, 
But  only  gaze  upon  the  glass 
Of  water  that  he  could  not  drink. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  pen's  unbroken  nib  of  gold 

The  ink  has  stained  to  blue, 

Yet  while  they're  broken,  crushed  and  cold. 

It's  just  as  good  as  new. 

I  signed  the  warrant  with  this  pen, 
And  in  an  hour  they  lay — 
Those  young  fire-hearted  fearless  men — 
Cold  clay  beneath  the  clay. 


IN  FIFTH  AVENUE 

A  negro  in  a  dandy  livery 
Of  blue  and  silver,  dangling  from  one  hand 
A  rose-emblazoned  bandbox  jauntily, 
With  conscious  smile  of  gold  and  ivory, 
He  ambles  down  the  side-walk  .  .  . 

And  I  see 
Him  naked,  in  a  steamy  forest-land 
Of  dense  green  swamp,  beneath  a  dripping  tree, 
Crouched  for  the  spring,  and  grinning  greedily. 
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V.  3.  Official,  from  Western  Xttexpaper  Vnion 

WHERE  OUR  SOLDIERS 

ARE  FIGHTING  THE 
BOLSHEVIKI 

1  Itt.t  ix  the  supply  depot  of  the 
SlOth  Engineers  in  irehangel,  Rut- 
tin  .1  bulletin  from  that  place 
■jn  \forch  II  announced  that  the 
Hoi  'hrriki  had  wade  a  severe  artil- 
I  infantry  attack  on  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  British, 
Russian  and  American  troops  in 
Vistavka  on  the  Vm/a.  hut  that  they 
had  been  repulsed  ,'itli  heavy  losses 
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IN  THESE  SIGNS  WE  CONQUERED- 


I  he  First  Division,  also 

ti>        an  in-        in 
a      led      1 
on     khaki 


•I       I  ll  V  l-I.UI  ,1       I  ill 

Indian  head  on  a  blue 
star  over  a  red  and 
while    circle 


Three   white  ttripee 

on       blue       for       the 

r  h  i  r  'l  Division 
symbolize  also  their 
three  battle  s — 
Marne,  St.  Mihiel 
and    Argonne-Meuse 


Fourth       Division         foui 

n    ivy  leaves  on  drab — 
I  \'      is     a     pun,     you 


A      red      "Ace     of  Sixth 

Diamond*"    is   the  cross 

sign   of   the    Fifth  with 
Division 


Division — red 

iimi      circle 

white     center 


Seventh 


Division- 


two  black  triangles 
on  red.  The  first 
seven  divisions  are 
of   the   Regular   Army 


A    red    imp    on    blue    stands      The   white    rattlesnake   is         Nineteenth      Divi-       Yankee    or    New    England    or       New   York's   Own- 


for   the    Tenth    Division 


the  sign  of  the  Fifteenth 
Division 


sion — black  tri- 
angle with  white 
tips  on  red  circle 
on    khaki    ground 


Twenty-sixth   Division — a  dark 
blue    YD   on    khaki 


the  Twenty-seventh 
Division  —  has  its 
monogram  in  black 
on  red  with  the 
constellation  o  f 

Orion  (General 
O'Ryan  being  its 
commander) 


Twenty-eighth  Division 
has  a  red  keystone  in 
honor  of  Pennsylvania, 
the        Keystone       state 


Twenty-ninth  Division — 
a  blue  and  gray  pieced 
disc,  symbolizing  the  re- 
.  union  of  North  and 
South.  These  troops  are 
from  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia  and  Virginia 


Thirtieth  or  Old 
Hickory  Division — 
troops  from  North 
and  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  — 
have  the  monogram 
in      blue      on       red 


Thirty-first  or  Dixie 
Division — troops  from 
Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Florida — wear  a  red 
and  blue  triangle  on 
khaki 


Thirty-second 
Michigan       and 
troops — wear    a 
because      "they 
every  line" 


Division  — 

Wisconsin 

red     arrow 

shot      thru 


Thirty-third  Division 
— troops  from  Illi- 
nois and  West  Vir- 
ginia— wear  a  yellow 
cross  on  a  black  circle 


Thirty-fourth  or 
Sandstorm  Divi- 
sion— Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, North 
Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska troops — a 
red  bovine  skull 
on    black 


Thirty-fifth  Division — 
Missouri  and  Kansas 
troops — the  Santa  Fe 
cross  of  yellow  and  blue 
on   a   khaki   disc 


Thirty-sixth  Division — 
Texas  and  Oklahoma 
troops— a  white  star  on 
a  red  disc 


Thirty-eighth  o  r 
Cyclone  Division — 
Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky troops — CY 
on  a  blue  and  red 
shield 


Thirty-ninth  or  Bulls- 
eye  Division — Loui- 
siana, Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  troops — a 
black,  white  and  red 
target 


Fortieth  or  Sunset  Division 
— California,  Utah.  Nevada 
and  Arizona  troops  a  gold 
sun   on   blue 
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DIVISIONAL  INSIGNIA  OUR  SOLDIERS  WEAR 


Forty-first,  another  Sunset 
Division — troops  from  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming' — yellow 
and    blue   on    red 


Forty-second,  the  famous 
Rainbow  Division,  made  up  of 
National  Guard  from  Twenty- 
six  states — a  red,  yellow  and 
blue   rainbow 


Seventh-seventh  or  Lib- 
erty Division  —  New 
York  drafted  troops — 
a  golden  statue  on  blue 


i&s 


Seventy-eighth  or  Lightning 
Division — New  York  and  New 
Jersey  drafted  troops — gold  rays 
on   red 


Eightieth  or  Blue 
Ridge  Division — Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania 
troops — three  blue 

mountains  on  a  khaki 
shield  edged  with  blue 


Eighty-second  or  All- 
American  Division — 
Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  troops — 
gold    letters    on    blue 


Eighty-third  Division  — 
Ohio  troops — a  gold  mono- 
gram   on    a    black    triangle 


Eighty-sixth  or  Black 
Hawk  Division — a  black 
design    on    a    red   shield 


Eighty-fifth  o  r 

Wildcat  Division — 
a  yellow  cat  on  a 
blue    disc 


Eighty-seventh  o  r 

Acorn  Division  —  a 
brown  acorn  on  a 
green  leaf  on  a  red 
disc 


Eighty-eighth  Division 
—  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois troops  —  a  red 
clover     leaf     on     khaki 


Eighty-ninth        Division   — 

the     Middle 

W'-nt — a    Mack     monogram 

on    khaki 


'  ieth  Divi. 
Texas      and       Okla- 
homa       t  r'/'ipH — the 

monogram    1  <>    hn 

red   on    kfc 


Ninety-first  or  Wild 
Went  Division  — 
troops  from  Alaska 
and    the    Northwest — 

;i  green  fir  tree  on 
khaki 


N  i  n  et  y-secon  d  D  i  vis  ion — the 
Buffaloes,  negro  troops  from 
various  parts  of  the  country 


Ninety-third  Division 
mostly  negro  troops — 
French  blue  helmet, 
because  they  were 
brigaded  with  French 
troops 


Tank  Corps — a  red, 
yellow  and  blue  tri- 
angle combining  the 
three  colors  of  infan- 
try, artillery  and 
cavalry 
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ii»<k   upon   it   a>  a 

striking     fact     and 

one  worthy  of  com  ment 

y  Sticknej    Grant  i-  well  known  as 
the  rector  of  one  of  the  most  conservative 

Of     New     York     chinches,     yet     one     ill     which 

then-   is   a    people's    forum    which   «ives   to 

every     one     the     right     Of     free     speech.     Dr. 

Grant  looks  upon  such  a  forum  as  one  of 

the  most  potent  factors  in  educating  the 
workers  and  making  for  increased  sympa- 
thy between  workers  and  employers,  thus 
obtaining  industrial  equilibrium  : 

The  most  unexpected  result  of  the  war  is, 
perhaps,  the  enlarged  influence  of  the  working 
classes  .  .  .  the  people  have  recently  emerged 
to  new  power  in  many  countries  .  .  .  the  pro- 
letariat of  most  of  the  countries  have  taken  a 
new  part  in  war  discussions  and  look  forward 
to  signal  influence  at  the  peace  councils.  This 
coming  to  the  front  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
is  the  important  news  of  our  times.  .  .  .  The 
day  of  the  proletariat  has  arrived  but  America 
is  not  ready.  A  new  and  commanding  influence 
to  be  exerted  by  the  working  classes  has  arisen. 
America  is  unprepared  to  meet  the  situation 
because  it  has  failed  on  the  whole  to  grasp  the 
profounder  concerns  of  the  people's  hopes  and 
has  given  aristocratic  status  to  the  successful 
classes.  The  object  of  this  vo'ums  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  consequences  of  our 
blindness  to  the  world's  deeper  democratic  ac- 
ies   and  to  the   dawn   of   proletarian   control. 

Dr.  Grant  reviews  many  matters  of  com- 
mon sociological  knowledge,  giving  them  a 
popular  appeal  which  should  meet  with 
quick  response.  "Some  sides  of  their  mal- 
adjustment and  the  causes."  is  his  way  of 
putting  his  plea  for  the  workers.  This  is  a 
hook  which  will  be  and  should  he  widely 
read  by  many  who  would  find  a  more  de- 
tailed and  searching  inquiry  boring.  It  is 
■distinctly  stimulating  and  inspiring. 

Fair  Play  for  the   Worker*,   hv   Percy  Stickney 
Grant.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  $1.60. 

Mechanistic  Conduct 

FK<  >M  speculative  disputation  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  to  quantitative  ex- 
periments on  the  determination  of  animal 
conduct  is  the  loner  distance  traversed  by 
the  scientific  thought  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. In  the  first  volume  of  "Monographs 
on  Experimental  Biology."  Prof.  Jacques 
Loeb  summarizes  all  the  significant  ex- 
perimental work  on  forced  movements  and 
tropisms  in  animals,  and  explains  how  this 
method  of  analysis  may  be  anplied  to  the 
interpretation  of  "instincts"  of  rather  com- 
plex kinds.  The  commonlj  accepted  ac 
counts  of  animal  behavior  have  been  thru- 
out  vitiated  by  unformulated  assumptions 
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as  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  de- 
9  of  animals.  The  scientific  method 
which  these  monographs  are  to  present  as- 
sumes that  the  causal  relations  discovered 
and  described  by  quantitative  studies  in 
physics  and  chemistry  apply  equally  to  liv- 
ing things.  Every  change  results  from  the 
action  of  energy  upon  matter  (or  of  matter 
upon  energy,  if  you  will),  whether  the 
change  is  in  living  bodies  or  in  non-living 
systems.  The  experiments  already  made  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  many  types 
of  animal  behavior  can  be  understood  in 
terms  of  chemical  and  physical  reaction. 
It  is  no  more  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
hydra  loves  the  light,  or  that  the  female 
Hy  loves  asafoetida  than  it  is  to  assume 
that  a  bit  of  iron  loves  a  magnet,  or  that 
the  magnet  loves  the  poles  of  the  earth 
more  than  the  equator. 

Why  then  does  the  butterfly  hover  over 
the  flower,  and  why  does  the  moth  choose 
suicide  in  the  flame?  Why  do  fish  grasp  at 
the  bait?  The  thousands  of  activities  of 
animals  recorded  in  connection  with  food- 
getting,  with  escape  from  "enemies"  or 
dangers,  with  mating  and  care  of  young, 
can  be  understood  readily  in  terms  of 
structure  and  chemical  peculiarities.  In- 
deed, machines  have  been  constructed  that 
behave  quite  as  "intelligently"  as  many  of 
the  animals  that  arouse  our  wonder.  Pro- 
fessor Loeb  describes  the  Hammond 
mechanical  "dog"  that  would  follow  a  light 
about  the  room,  made  to  demonstrate  the 
principle  of  the  dirigible  torpedo.  This 
dirigible  torpedo  is  so  constructed  that  it 
goes  directly  for  the  enemy  who  tries  to 
interfere  with  the  guiding  station's  con- 
trol of  its  movements — a  truly  dangerous 
creature.  But  the  point  is  that  the  won- 
derfully adaptive  conduct  of  many  animals 
can  be  explained  by  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  explain  the  conduct  of  thes ! 
artificial  contrivances — purely  physical  and 
chemical  principles.  There  is  also  a  ma- 
chine which  will  "turn  its  head"  when  it  is 
turned  away  from  the  object  at  which  it 
is  "looking"  :  and  there  is  another  machine 
that  is  as  "intelligent"  as  the  burnt  child 
— that  is.  jt  will  avoid  heat  when  it  has 
been  made  too  warm.  These  machines  do 
not.  of  course,  "prove  that  an  animal  is 
only  a  machine."  but  they  do  go  far  toward 
making  unnecessary  the  metaphysical  ex- 
planation   of    the    facts   of    life    upon    which 


at  bottom  the  conduct    forms  in  question  are 

the  resultants  of  physical  and  chemical 
relations.  What  appears  as  free  movement 
in  a  crowd  of  animals  roving  at  random, 
no  longer  appears  free  when  we  establish 
conditions  that  force  all  to  move  in  the 
same  way.  But  this  only  means  that  we  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  forces  that  determine 
the  movements  in  the  one  case,  and  that  we 
are  justified  in  considering  all  movements 
"forced"  since  all  that  we  do  really  under 
stand  are  forced  movements. 

Forced  Movements,  Tropisms,  and  Ani-nai 
Conduct,  by  Jacques  Loeb,  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research.  Monographs  or 
Experimental  Biology,  Vol.  I.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $2.50. 

Women  Fighters  of  Russia 

MARIA  BOTCHKAREVA'S  Yashka  is 
a  wonderful  record  of  the  strength  of 
character  developed  by  a  Russian  peasant 
girl  to  rise  from  the.  most  degraded  condi 
tions  to  a  war  heroine  of  remarkable  mili 
tary  ability.  The  author  fought  as  a  private 
in  the  Russian  Army,  to  bear  upon  her 
sleeve  the  honor  bars  of  four  wounds.  Sub- 
sequently she  organized  the  famous 
women's  Battalion  of  Death.  In  command 
of  this  force  her  courage  and  resource  well 
earned  for  her  Colonel  Roosevelt  mark  of 
esteem  in  $1000  from  his  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Fund.  Yashka  is  one  of  the  great  hu- 
man war  stories  come  out  of  the  war. 
Yashka,   by   Maria   Botchkareva.    F.    A.    Stokes 


Co.  $2. 


A  Sinister  City 


Till:;  most  artistic  of  war  novels  was 
"The  Dark  Forest,"  by  Hugh  Walpole 
the  story  of  a  medical  unit  behind  the  lines 
in  Russia.  What  the  author  did  for  Rus- 
sia during  the  war  he  has  intensified  in  his 
present  novel.  The  Secret  City,  for  Petro- 
grad  during  the  revolution.  The  former 
novel  gave  the  actual  feel  of  the  forest 
dark  with  suffering.;  The  Secret  (^ity  is 
Petrograd- — huge,  formless,  menacing,  sin 
ister  ;    the    city    itself    is    threat    and    prota 

gonist  of  the  revolution  : 

This    poem    only    emphasized    tor    me    the    sus 
picion   that    1   originally   had.   that    the   grea'    I 
and    the    maisln    swamp   around    it    despised    eon 
toinptuously    the    buildings    that    man    had    raised 
beside    and    upon    it,    and    even    the    building's    >n 
their     turn      despised     the     human     beings      who 

thronged  them, 

The  winter  of   1918  IT   pervades  the  storr 
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of  the  Markoviteh  flat,  its  friends  and  in- 
mates, with  B  deadly  chill — the  revolution 
seems  not  so  much  red,  as  gray :  more 
depressing  than  exciting.  We  shuffle  thru 
clinging  snow  toward  stretches  of  black  ice 
on  the  waiting  river,  as  we  read,  and  the 
sharp  rattle  of  machine-guns  seems  only 
incidental  to  the  personal  tragedy,  the  war 
of  temperaments,  the  kindness  and  cruelty, 
patience  and  pessimism  of  the  Russian 
nature. 

Altho  the  author  assures  us  that  "no 
one  can  understand  Russia,"  there  is  veri- 
similitude in  these  pictures.  An  old  Russian 
proverb :  "In  each  man's  heart  there  is  a 
secret  city  at  whose  altars  the  true  prayers 
are  offered,"  gives  its  title  to  the  book  and 
an  explanation  of  the  tangled  destinies  of 
the  characters.  Russia  is  a  nation  of  in- 
tense individualists ;  but  they  are  lonely 
souls  :  hence  their  gregariousness  and  end- 
less  conservations  and  disputes. 

They  are  disappointed  idealists;  hence 
their  pessimism.  They  are  like  children  who 
expected  too  much  of  the  party,  and  are 
bitterly  disenchanted.  Yet  altho  the  sinis- 
ter slinking  figure  of  the  rat  typifies  the 
red  peril,  the  form  of  the  noble  peasant 
which  appears  now  and  again  in  the  book 
may  be  a  symbol  of  Russia's  ultimate  deliv- 
erance. 

The  Secret  City,  by  Hugh  Walpole.  George  H. 
Doran   Co.   $1.60. 

Fiction  for  Every  Taste 

IN   THE   OPEN   COUNTRY 

The  Texan,  by  James  B.  Hendryx.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.60.)  A  story  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  cattle  country,  which  centers  about 
the  personality  of  a  real,  red-blooded  hero,  the 
breezy,   big-hearted  "Tex.-' 

Tic:  Cow  PdKCHES,  by  Robert  J.  C.  Stead. 
( Harper  &  Eros..  31.50.)  A  romance  of  love 
and  character  beginning  on  a  ranch,  developing 
in  a  mushroom  cow-town,  and  ending  in  No 
Mar/3  Land. 

Skyrtper.  by  M  Bower.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
$1.40.)  An  exciting  novel  of  the  West  with  a 
cowboy  hero  who  becomes  an  aviator  (and  a 
lover!)   and  finally  goes  to  France. 

Tfie    Vau.ky    of    the    Giants,    by    Peter    B. 
Kyne.    (DonUeday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.40.1    A  virile 
of  love  and  of   conspiracy    in   the   vast   and 
primitive  spaces   of  the    California   redwood   for- 
ests. 

Onci-  on  a  Summer  Range,  by  Franci-i  Hi'l. 
<Wwn  illan    '  )    The   breezy   atmospr.'-r'1 

of   lif"   on    a    Montana    raneh    I'-n'l <    color    to    this 
-id   of  adv<  nture. 

R    .   <)i.,    by   Jack    London.    (Macmillan 
Co.,    $1.-10.)     lour   tali  Ig    of 

»h'-  flavor  of  adventure  and  the  grip- 
ping  delineation    of    personalities,    chat 

of    thi-s    author. 

TllK  Peace  of  ROARIKa  BrVEB,   by  Qeorge    Van 
mall,     Maynard     &     Co.,     |1.60.)      A 

graphic  and  unusual  talc  of  the  gnat  North 
and    of    a   girl    who    finds    happiness    at    the   end 

of    a    long    road.    Very    v/«!l    told. 
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MrofciiBcaiomii 
of  Ihe  IDEAL  ^ 

The  great  economy  in  using  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  will  keep  such  a  large  average 
of  lawn   in   perfect   condition   with   a   very   minimum   of  labor. 

Because  the  Ideal  is  a  mower  and  roller  in  one.  The  roller 
is  built  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine  and  the  grass 
is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut. 

Moreover,  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  power  roller  by 
substituting  for  the  mower  the  small  castor  which  we  fur- 
nish. In  early  spring  when  heavy  rolling  is  required  it  is 
only   necessary   to  .add   a   little  "extra  wight. 

Thus  one  machine  and  one  man  does  quicker  and  better 
work  than  several  men  with   several   hand  mowers  and  rollers. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  mower  has  a  ,,o  inch  cut  and  one  man  with  one  of 
these  machines  car.  cut  four  to  five  acres  of  lawn  a  day  on 
an  operating  expense  of  abcut  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 
The  Ideal  is  of  extremely  simple  design  and  all  compli- 
cated clutches  and  gears  have  been  eliminated.  All  the 
operator  has  to  do  is  to  guide  the  machine  and  operate  the 
starting  and   stopping  lever. 

Uses  Tractor  Principle 

The  cutting  blades  operate  by  the  traction  of  their  side 
wheels  upon  the  ground,  just  the  same  as  the  blades  on  a 
hand  mower  operate.  Tins  eliminates  the  difficulties  that 
.'in-  almost  sure  to  occur  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive 
the  blade  direct  by  power  from   the  engine. 

Cuts  Close  to  the  Walks,  Trees,  Flower-beds  and  Shrubbery 

With    the    Ideal    a    nan    tan     work    jus(    as    close    In    various 

tli  a  Land  mower.  The  mower  is  bung  at 
th'-  front  in  such  a  manner  that  it  turns  easily  and  is  guided 
around   corners,    Hower-beds,    trees,    etc.,    without    difficulty. 

Five  Day  Trial — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Write   for  details  f • ) r  our  ;.  trial  offer,     [deal   I'nuer 

Lawn    Mowers  are    sold   on   a  positive   guarantee   of   satisfac 

iion    and    we   wdl    willingly    refund    money    on    any    machine 

that    do^s    not    prove    satisfactory     when    properly    operated. 

You  -  this  [deal  I  In  ough   your  nari      n      dealei    oi 

from    our    factory.      Write    today     lor    Special    literature. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  Old*,  Chairman  425  Kalamazoo  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

i,  ilSZNo    ::  /■„,    .  ,  /./.,„,  r,,  ,  709 Arch  St. 

.,.,■  ..  /.-  ,  J63        i        5 
Out     V  19  '/  Timftranct  •/       Montrtal,  v 


IDFAL 

TRACTOR 

1AWN  MOWERS 


ARMSTRONG    CORK    CO. 
Pittsburg,   Pa. 
November  20th,    1918. 
[deal   Power    Lawn    Mower   Co.: 

It  is  a  little  early  to  pass  a 
final  opinion  oil  the  Ideal  Power 
Mow  1  r     I     purchased    this     fall, 

lint  can  Say  that  so  far  it  has 
di  monstrated  its  time  and  labor 
raving  features  in  a  forceful 
manner.  From  what  I  haw-  scan 
of  it,  I  consider  it  a  good  in- 
vestment for  anyone  having  any 
considerable   amount  of   lawn    to 

keep     lip.       Yimiin     Veiy     truly, 

('.    I).   Armstrong. 

UNIVKKSITV  OF  MICHIGAN, 

Ann    An  mm. 

Buildings    and    Grounds 

I  >i  pari  mint. 

E.  C.    Pardon, 

Superintendent. 

November  25th,    1918. 

Ideal    I'iiu  el     Law  11    Mowei    <  'o   : 

The      l.h  al     Tractoi       Mow ei 

w  hich       W  e      pmeha-  .  .1       i  i  .,m       j  .111 

l.'si    spring    has    proved    entirely 

•  1I1    fai  l.oy     in     III.      pa    !     si  .,  ion'  . 
WOrk,  Venn  s     v<  1  j      ll  lllv.  ^ 

E,   C.    Pardon,     f 

Superintendi  nl    J 


S  I  III    M        I    .    1\  I   I. 

S  I. AWN      Mowi  I 

y        I'niiri  n  . 
j'         I  .111    1  m:     M  1.  I'll-  in 

/  Pies  11       11  mi     detail 

j'  prici       in'1     catalog     ol 
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The  New  Outlook 
In  Religion 

The  New  Orthodoxy 

The  Gospel  in  the  Light  of  the 
Great  War 

P 

. 

1    to    the 

The  Psychology  of  Religion 

( ii  obgi     \i  iiiKi    c !oi       Price 
$1.50  net 

1I1  « ith   the   entire  ->ui 
gious  phi  aoim 

The  Religions  of  the  World 

Bj    Geobci    A     Babton.      Price 

$1.50  net 
All    great     i  eligions    consider 
bines    the    virtues   "t"    popular    presents- 
thin  ainl  scholarly  accural 

What  Is  Christianity? 

B3    Geokgi    Cross.      Price   $1.00 

net. 
"  \     rcir.tf  rpretation     of     our     faith     ii 
ntial    to    the    prosperity    of    the    faith 

itself." 

The  Millennial  Hope 

Bj  Shible\  Jackson  Case.  Price 

$I._>5    net. 
Proves    th  it    ancient    forms    of    millen- 
nia]   hope    which    look    for    a    sudden 
reversal    of    present    conditions    are    no 
longer  tenable. 

The  Evolution  of  Early 
Christianity 

By      Shirley      Jackson      Case. 

Price  $2.25  net. 
Presents    first    century    Christianity     in 
the   light  of  the  actual   situations   within 
which   the   Christians   lived. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
ChristiaL  Religion 

Kdited  by  Gerald  Birnf.y  Smith. 

Price  $3.00  net. 
Represents    the    latest    results    of    schol- 
arship,   written    by    specialists    for    gen- 
eral   readers;      indispensable    for    every 
student  of  religion. 

The  Finality  of  the  Christian 

Religion 

By      George      Burman      Foster. 

Price  $2.50  net. 
'"The   must    important   religious   book   of 
the  generation." 

The  Function  of  Religion  in  Man's 

Struggle  for  Existence 

By      George      Burman      Foster. 

Price  $1.00  net. 
"It    is    one    of    the    few    popular    books 
on     religion     which     do     not     insult     the 
reader's   intelligence   and   dull   the    - 
cf  reality." 

The  Function  of  Death  in  Human 
Experience 

By      George      Bvrmax      Foster. 

Price  27  cents  postpaid. 
One   of  the   most   philosophical,    as   well 
as   one   of   the   most   solacing  and   beau- 
tiful,   presentations    of    the    great    facts 
of  death  and   life. 

University  of  Chicago  Sermons 

Edited      by      Theodore      Gerald 
Soares.     Price  $1.50  ret. 

"All   these   sermons  are  good;    some   are 
1  -rilliant." 

Ann      10      PER      CENT     OF      NET      PRICE      MIR 
POSTAGE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5751  ELLIS  AVENUE 
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Elizabeth   1 
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Pa  I  Butler.   (H   ugh- 

Mifflin      I  .11   1        \ 

I'lul.)  Oubb,   it)  .i   new    vai 

!i  .ml    1  most  divert! 

Got  den    Bough  !ibbs,    <l>. 

.1.     about 
I  ■         many    to 

Irl    from    the 

Ink    Apartment    Ne\i     Doob,    i>y     William 

Johnston     (Little,    Brown   ft  O  0.)    Mys- 

■  •t    love     I  .1    the   Secret 

8ervl  taring    about    a    wealthy    American 

en  I    and    a    Hi  it 

TOUCH!         0       1  11 1:    WAit 
111  I  d     1  ton    Castle. 

1  I'  \ppleton  &  Co.,  $L60  1  A  lively  story  pic- 
turing the  effeet   ol   tin   wai   on   En  iety, 

with    plenty    of    amusing    incidents    and    a    wholly 

..lory     love    story. 

'I'll  1-.      li.A.MiM.     Swoun,      by      Andre      l'i  il.oui  e 
I  Macmillan     Co.,     11.60.)      A     war     narrative     in 
which    the   author    10    inj.    i      his   own    personality 

that  he  conveys  the  Impression  of  carrying  a 
considerable  part  of  the  burden  of  the  conflict 
Upon  his  own*  shoulders.  Still  the  volume  has 
power  of  an    unusual   quality. 

Dn  Hill,  Mahi.e's  Love  Letters  to  Hut 
Rookie,  by  Florence  Elizabeth  Summers,  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  75  cents.)  We  all  laughed 
heartily  over  Hill's  letters  to  Mahle,  hut  if  you 
can  even  grin  feebly  over  Mahle's  replies,  you're 
lucky. 

Toward  Morning,  by  I.  A.  R.  Wylic.  (John 
Lane  Co.,  $1.50.)  An  account  in  narrative  form 
of  the  stern  training  of  every  German  boy  to 
obedience   and   duty   to   his    Government. 

NOVELS   OF   HISTORICAL   INTEREST 

Sonnica,  by  Vincente  Blasco  lbanez.  (Duf- 
field  &  Co.,  $1.35.)  A  modern  example  of  the 
historical  novel.  A  story  of  Saguntum,  the  rival 
of  Carthage  and  a  center  of  Greek  culture  in 
Africa.  It  ends  with  Hannibal's  siege  of  Sa- 
truntum,    magnificently   described. 

Donald  McElroy,  Scotch  Irishman,  by  W. 
W.  Caldwell.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co..  $1.35.) 
A  novel  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  containing,  in  addition  to  a 
pleasing   love  story,    much   of   historical    interest. 

THE  Coi-rt  of  Belshazzar,  by  Earl  Williams. 
(Bobbs  Merrill,  $1.50.)  Life  in  the  sumptuous 
court  of  Babylon,  richly  painted  in  gorgeous 
detail,  together  with  the  story  of  its  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persian  King  Cyrus. 

The  Third  Estate,  by  Marjorie  Bcwen.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.75.)  A  vividly  sketched 
story  of  the  French  Revolution  in  its  reactions 
on  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  brilliant  court  cir- 
cle of   the   pre-revolutionary   days. 

TALES  OF  LOVE  AND  ROMANCE 

Many  Mansions,  by  Sarah  Warder  McCon- 
nell.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.50.)  A  rather 
cloying,  sentimental  story  of  love,  morbid  in  a 
mild  way.  but  readable.  The  development  of  a 
lonely  child  with  an  artistic  temperament  into 
a  sensitive,  lovable  woman. 

The  Bell  Ringer,  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.35.)  Full  of  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  rural  New  England  life  is  this 
idealistic  romance  of  a  crippled  girl  and  her 
strong   young   lover. 

Sister  Theresa,  by  George  Moore.  (Bren- 
tano's,  $1.50.)  A  new  edition,  uniform  with  his 
other  works,  of  George  Moore's  novel  of  a 
woman's  struggle  between  sensuality  and  ascet- 
icism. 

The  Ghost  Girl,  by  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole. 
(John  Lane  Co.,  $1.50.)  Light  and  charming  lit- 
tle romance;  fragrant  with  the  flower  laden  at- 
mosphere of  the  South,  and  tender  with  an  echo 
from   yesteryear. 

The  Merry  Heart,  by  Helen  Raymond  Ab- 
bott. (Century  Co.,  $1.40.)  The  fresh,  appealing 
story  of  a  plucky  New  England  girl;  her  strug- 
gle for  family  happiness  and  the  love  which 
came   as   her  reward. 

Beyond  the  Horizon,  by  Fred  B.  Morrill. 
(Neale  Publishing  Co.)  A  highly  imaginative 
romance,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  upon  an- 
other planet,  where  a  "share  and  share  alike'' 
system  results  in  happiness  for  all. 

Jimmy  the  Sixth,  by  Frances  R.  Sterrett. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.)  Amusing  story  of 
what  happened  when  Jimmy  refused  to  study 
law  to  please  the  family,  and  determined  to  be- 
come  a   "man   dressmaker''   instead. 

A  Runaway  Woman,  by  Louis  Dodge.  (Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  $1.50.)  A  story  of  the  sordid  adven- 
tures of  two  vagabonds  who  philosophize  instead 
of  beg.  There  is  charm  in  the  telling  of  the  tale, 
if  not   in  its  characters. 


Pathi  nc  Snobs,  i>y  Dolf  w  pelardc    I  tana 
Lane  I  I    Froi      this    sulhoi    we    have 

com<  th  >    tropical     In 

'•"It:  I    the    word.    It    is    then    a    BUrprisi     b0 

And  her  writing  a  vil  ,  |<    ,,i 

in  ford"    \%  hi.  i  and  null,    mis  i    as    u 

heroine.     Hut    she    bandies    her    new    main,    i 

ii'  ibtb'    ii  Louise    Burnham 

(Houghton,   Minim  Co.,  |1.60.)    A   happj    tali    In 

' I     a       "lilll.      in., th.  i ■"        [{    ,     ,,, 

Interest  with  the  love  itorj   of  her  son. 

'I'm  i. ii  i     I,-,   Gabi  i.  Is  i'  tnnunsio, 

translated    by    Vivaria      (The    Modern    Lib) 
Boni   ^    Liveright,    W  cents.)    A    novel   of   pas- 
its  love  ami  .i  idness,  in  which  D'An 
nunsio  set  down  his  own  .    p.  . ,.  nci      .•.ih  Elea- 

lll.l  ,         I  III     . 

tin    in  Mir  op   Nami-San,   by    Kenjiio   Toku- 

toml.      (Stratford     Co.,     Boston,     |1.60.)      A    story 

ol  Fapansse  home  life  emphasizing  thi  cramp- 
Ins.  oi  the  Individual  under  the  weigh!  "i  an- 
cestral custom. 

\i  KANSAS,    by    J.    Frank    Davis.     (Henry    Holt 

A     "o.,    vl.)     Aii    amusing    i  ..  I,    deals    with 

'he  performance  -i  a  "cullud"  house-boy  who 
moves    in    the    best    "Pullman    circles"     In    San 

Antonio. 

BIKPU  Soiil.s.  by  John  Hastings  Turner. 
(Charles    Bcribner's    Sons,    $1.35.)    Romance    of 

I  he    duke    and     the    shopgirl     told     in    a    Btyli 

entertaining  ss  the  plot   is  superficial. 

Tin  GILDED  Man.  by  Clifford  Smyth.  (Bor.i 
ft  Liveright,'  $1.60.)  Gertrude  Atherton  says: 
"This  is  the  most  breathless  yarn  I  have  evei 
read."  Mrs.  Atherton  loses  her  breath  more 
readily    than    we    do. 

Tm:  Unknown  Wrestler,  by  H.  A.  Cody. 
(George  H.  Doran  Co..  $1.50.)  A  novel  which 
shows  how  a  young  curate,  disgusted  with  lift 
its  he  saw  it  in  a  wealthy  city  parish,  found  its 
inner  meaning   in   a  small   country  community. 

GROUPS  OF  SHORT  STORIES 

White  Niciits  and  Other  Stories,  by  Fyo- 
dor  Dostoevsky.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50.)  Newly 
translated  stories  in  the  intensely  analytical, 
even  morbid  vein  familiar  to  readers  of  this 
Russian  author.  Moving,  gripping  and  human 
in   the   extreme. 

Children  ok  the  Dear  Cotswoi.ds,  by  L.  Al- 
len Harker.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 
Delightful  sketches  of  Gloucestershire  village 
folk,  most  of  whom  lived  in  "those  old  easy 
times   of  twenty   years   ago." 

The  Discarded  Coneidante,  by  Frank  Twee- 
dy. (Neale  Publishing  Co.,  $1.25.)  Eight  short 
stories,  characterized  by  individuality  of  sub- 
ject and  unconventionality  of  treatment,  ap- 
pealing to   readers   of  all  ages. 

Free  and  Other  Stories,  by  Theodore  Drei- 
ser. (Boni  &  Liveright,  $1.50.)  Several  short 
stories  in  the  vein  of  stark  realism  which 
Dreiser  has   made   familiar  as  his   native  style. 

Can    Such    Things   Be?  by    Ambrose   Bierce. 

(Boni   &    Liveright,   $1.50.)  Fortunately   not,   for 

a  more  ghoulish  lot  of  stories  were  never 
brought   into  one   volume. 

Miss  Mink's  Soldier,  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 
(Century  Co.,  $1.25.)  Eight  short  stories  with 
a  wide  range  of  situations,  handled  with  a 
charm  of  style  equal  to  the  author's  "Mrs. 
Wiggs    of   the   Cabbage    Patch." 


Interesting  People 

Memories  Grave  and  Gay,  by  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  $3.50.;  Informal  rem- 
iniscences of  a  long  life  and  famous  people  by 
the    daughter   of   Julia   Ward    Howe. 

Rupert  Brooke,  a  Memoir,  by  Edward  Marsh. 
(John  Lane  Co.,  $1.25.)  A  brief  biography  by 
one  of  the  poet's  closest  friends ;  extracts  from 
Brooke's  unpublished  letters  and  a  few  poems 
not   contained    in   his    "Collected    Poems." 

The  Kaiser  As  I  Knew  Him,  by  Arthur  N. 
Davis.  (Harper  &  Bros..  $'_'.)  Extremely  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  personality  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser  and  of  conditions  in  Berlin  before  the 
war. 

The  Golden  Road,  by  Lillian  Whiting.    (Little. 
Brown    &    Co.,    $3.)     Resume    of    the    varied    ex- 
periences   of    this    American    woman    of    let 
including   travel,    biography   and    criticism.    Illus- 
trated by  photographs, 

The  Letters  w  Annb  GILCHRIST  an"  Wait 
Whitman,  edited  by  Thomas  !i.  llarned  (Dou- 
bleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $-.)  New  addition  to  the 
Whitman  bibliography,  as  well  :is  the  uvord  of 
::    beautiful    and    spiritual    friendship. 

Gbobgk  Bernard  Shaw,  His  Lin    u»»  Works. 

by    Archibald    Henderson,     (Boni    &     Liveright, 

$1.60.)    The   standard   Shaw   biography    in   a    POP- 
alar    priced    edition.     Am  horitat  i\  e.    readable. 
hanced    by    excellent    illustrations    ami    quotations. 

Yesterdays    in     \    Bus\    Likr,    bj     Caadaea 
Wheeler.    (Harper   iS    Bros.,   $3.)    An   autobtoa 
raphy  which  derives  much  of  its  Interest   from 

the   large  circle   of   artists   and    authors   dra  vt\    to 
Mrs.     Wheeler    during    her    artistic    OS 
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'"Tell  me,  is  he  such  a  fool  as  be  looks?" 
"No.      indeed ;      more      so." — Baltimore 

Ami  rii  nit. 

Hush.   Little   Barroom,   don't  you   cry. 

You'll   be  a  drug  store  by  and   by. 

— Xeir    York    Tribune. 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  Hun 
it*  you  will,  but  the  same  propaganda  comes 
from  him  still. — Washington   Herald. 

"Pa.    what's    an    inheritance    tax?" 
"It's  when  your  mother  blames  all  your 
faults  on  me." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Have  you  the  latest  war  book?" 
"I'll   find   out,   sir.   I've  just  been   out   to 
lunch." — Judge. 

Queer  that  the  human  race  can't  all  get 
together  on  a  little  thing  like  the  sort  of 
government  they'd  like. — New  York  Even- 
ing Sun. 

Margaret — I'm  going  to  Mrs.  Baker's  to 
flay  auction  this  afternoon.  I  always  win 
a  prize  there. 

Katherine — Well,  you  may  have  better 
luck  today. — Life. 

"Why  do  you  alwavs  tvpe  vour  letters, 
old  top?" 

"Saves  brain-fag.  dear  boy.  I  just  type 
'My  Darling'  and  then  tap  away  at  the 
jolly  old  'X.'  and — er — well,  there  you 
are!" — Passing    Show,    London. 

"Why  do  hats  cost  more  than  houses, 
mamma?'" 

"But  thev  don't,  dear.  What  made  you 
think   so?" 

"Well,  that  sign  says  :  'Hats.  $10  up,' 
and  yesterday  I  saw  a  sign  that  said: 
"Houses.  $10  down.'" — Los  Angeles  Times. 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  when  I  signalled 
you?"   inquired  the  officer. 

"Well."  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "it  had 
taken  me  two  hours  t</  get  this  old  flivver 
started,  and  it  seemed  a  shame  to  stop  her 
merely  to  avoid  a  little  thing  like  being 
arrested." — Wash  in 'it  on    Star. 

If     ■  I'm   sorry  you  found  Miss  Big- 

gie a  poor  conversationalist. 

Jack — Poor    conversationalist?    She's   ab- 
solutely the  limit  !  Why.  the  only  thing  she 
:    to    me    the    entire    evening    wa-    "no," 
and    I   had  to  propose  to  her  to  get  her  to 
that. — Boston    I  ran$cript. 

fa  in  the  San  Fernando  valley  reads: 

I    i  will    be    perseknted    to    the 

full  extent  of  '1  mean   mongral  dorr's   which 

aint      never      been      oranlv      BOshibil       with 

and    1    dubbel    barell    shot  gun 

which     aint     loaded     with     no     sofv     pillers. 

Dam   if  I   aint   tired  of  this  bel   raisin  on 

/.'.      I  /■-,"  U  -   In 

\\     i      DOl    alwfl  ny    to    make    a 

direct    accusation,      -aid    the    lawyer    who 

king   for   damage-    becau  Qua 

tion-    had    been    made    against    hi-    client's 
food    name.    'Von    may    have    beard    of    the 

.  called   to  the   hired  girl.     M 
Mary,   come    here  and    tal:e   the    parrot   do 
the      m.i-ter       I, a-      dropl      hi 
I 

'  lid    Lady    (to   convict  i 

Afi.    my    unfortunate    friend,    your    fat' 

indeed    a    hard    one  ;    and.    a-    -h<-    think 

here    in    this    dreadful    place,    how    your 
■  r  ' 

much      affected  J         Ye    'm. 

at.d   there  are  two  of  'em.  mum    I'm  here 
'lit  /;- 

certain  government   office  re- 

I  th(      I'. ;  it  i    h     t  i   . 

-I  the  following  dia 
ter    tappers  : 
t     it     terrible    the    way    we    have    to 

f  i   •    ;.•  <i    o  "  in     l<  Iters 

I     night     I     fin i  lied    my 

Vm     0V     'i 

<  l:   a  ,   /■  . 


Dependable  Hosiery  for 

Women 

IN  spite  of  the  present  shortage  of  high-grade  Hosiery  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  fortunate  position  just  now  of  hav- 
ing an  unusually  fine  selection,  in  Silk,  Wool  and  Cotton. 

The  prices  make  it  distinctly  advantageous  for  our  patrons 
to  lay  in  a  liberal  supply,  particularly  in  view  of  the  luxury 
tax  which  will  go  into  effect  May  1st. 

Fine  Grade  Silk  Hose,  Grenadine  Rib. 
Solid  Black  or  Solid  White.    $6.75  pair. 

Black    and  White    Shot-Silk  Hose. 

$4.50  pair. 

Pure  Silk  Hose,  Black,  with  self  or 
White  Clox,  and  White  with  self  or 
Black  Clox.  $3.50  pair  (upper  illustra- 
tion). 

Pure  Silk  Black  Hose,  Open  Clox, 
medium  weight.  $3.00  pair  (lower 
illustration). 

Morley's  Fine  English  Black  Cash- 
mere Hose,  $2.75  and  2.95  pair. 

Wool  Golf  Hose,  extra  heavy  weight, 
Colors :  Fawn  and  Havana  Brown. 
$2.75  pair. 

Silk  and  Wool  Golf  Hose  in  Black, 
White,  Bronze,  Tan  and  Green.  $2.50 
pair. 

Silk  Hose,  Cotton  Top  and  Sole  in  Black,  White,  Brown 
and  Suede.     $1.25  pair. 

Lisle  Hose  in  Black,  White,  Bronze,  Tan,  Grey  and  Khaki. 
65c  pair. 

Medium  Weight  Cotton  Hose  in  Black.  White,  Grey  and 
Cordovan.     55c  pair. 

Black  Lisle  Hose,  light  weight.     50c  pair. 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE:— Any  of  the  merchandise 
described  or  illustrated  above  may  be  ordered  with  complete 
satisfaction  thru  our  Mail  Order  Service. 

James    McCutcheon    &    Co. 


Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


34th  and 
33d  Streets 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 
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In- 


Bronze  MemorialTablets 

Designs,  Estimates,  Illustrated  Book  let.  Free 
Jno  Williams. Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.1875) 

550  West  27  ^Street.  New  York  City 
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ROBINSON  REMINDER 

Each  Memo  Separate 

Tear   Out  When  Attended  To 

|  MM  a  perf»r»tc<l  coupon,   which,   »h*n    attended   t".   13  t 

Lite  notes  jo  7.      N       MM        ..-thru  obsolete  notes.      Evcrv  thing  reudj  (or 

inatant  reference.     Hi 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 


1  in.  x  7  In. 
%\  50 

■ 


Handson  r  I 

lli     r  "*<«l  liram  Cowh  de   *  •  1.70 

-.-*.     ■  ■.-■>  ... 

Ladles'  Shopping  Reminder  2  3.4  in.  x  3  3  4  in.,  with  pencil  and 
•xtra  tiller,  ©.00  ;   la  Patent  Leather,  $  l.'J... 

Extra  Filers 

in.  i  5         In.  (4  coupons  to  the  page)         -  lot 

l  7  in.  (6  coupons  to  the  pa.'c)  -  llOOpardoa. 

5>ue  U   .  ■  ■       ■  -  70c  per  iIjx. 

Name  in  gold  on  MTtt — Sftfi  extra  I 

If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  us.     Stationers  write. 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co..  80  Elm  Street,  Westfield.  Mass. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


SPRING    PLANTING 

of  your  Victory  Garden  needs  your  attention 
now.  If  you  want  suggestions  write  for  our 
free    Check    List. 

INDEPENTENT  CORPORATION 

Household  Consulting  Division 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


u  «•  had  feart  <l  thai  the  p  piril 

of  our  fathi  id,  for  9\  erybody 

ins  determined  to    tick  to  the  «<■ 
populated  and  effete  East.  Bui  ei  idi  titly 
the   longing   for  more  worlds  to  con« 
quer  still  survive!  In  'I*1,  Wert  and  we 
receive  from  a  flight  of  im- 

agination that  takaf  away  our  breath, 
the  proposal  to  turn  Guiana  into  a 
Utopia  for  the  returning  soldiers.  Yet 
the  idea  of  sailing  into  South  America 
by  airplane  requires  no  more  daring 
than  the  boys  of  1865  showed  when 
they  started  overland  in  prairie  schoon- 
ers to  found  colonies  in  Kansas,  Wyo- 
ming and  California. 

ELDORADO    FOB   Tiik    DOUGHBOYS 
"Desert    lands,    swamp    lands,    cut   over 
lands  for  the  soldiers."   Is  that  the  best  we 
can  offer? 

As  we  well  remember,  only  seventeen  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  marines  came 
out  alive  after  the  gallant  charge  at 
Bonresches  of  the  96th  Company — but  they 
held  back  the  German  tide,  if  such  royal 
deeds  proclaim  the  princely  man,  and  we 

offer  "swamp  lands,  CUl  over  lands,  desert 
lands"  to  these  seventeen  princes,  with  so 
much  idle  rich  land  in  sight,  why.  Bol- 
shevism has  its  case.  So  if  that  is  all  that 
Uncle  Bam  can  do  our  soldiers  have  a  right 
to  look  around  a  bit,  if  there  be  fat,  un- 
cultivated lands  elsewhere. 

It  is  recalled  that  The  Independent  on 
January  4  suggested  the  desirability  of  ac- 
quiring Guiana.  Why'.'  Because  it  is  a  rich 
land  and'  there  are  vast  empires  of  it  with 
alluring  plateaus  lifted  high  out  of  the 
torrid  zone  into  a  superb  climate.  Caspar 
Whitney  explored  that  region  for  two  years 
and  finds  it  congenial  to  white  coloniza- 
tion. For  three  weeks  at  a  time  he  saw 
not  a  soul,  white,  black  or  chocolate,  so 
colonists  would  have  small  trouble  from 
natives. 

The  reason  why  it  is  so  nearly  unin- 
habited is  because  of  the  impenetrable 
jungles  and  impassible  cataracts  surround- 
ing the  high  semi-tropical  and  temperate  in- 
terior. Hence  Guiana  has  remained  a  wil- 
derness for  4()0  years  after  its  discovery — 
who  knows?  For  such  a  time  as  this! 

But  how  enter  the  land  of  promise  now 
when  it  has  been  so  long  inaccessible?  Why. 
with  Uncle  Sam's  10,000  idle  planes  to  be 
sure,  which  everybody  is  wondering  what 
to  do  with.  There  must  be  twice  as  many 
aviators,  eating  their  hearts  out  because 
life  for  them  has  gone  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable since  the  armistice.  Why  not  kill 
a  dozen  fine  birds  with  one  stone?  Give  our 
aviators  the  adventures  for  which  they 
yearn  by  sending  them  forth  to  explore  and 
locate  rich  table  lands,  tit  dwelling  places 
for  our  princely  heroes.  The  pioneers  could 
be  carried  into  the  interior  by  the  same 
means  until  the  railroad  could  be  con- 
structed. Among  the  engineering  units  re- 
turning from  glorious  achievement  in 
France,  yet  desiring  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, are  many  who  would  rejoice  to  match 
their  wits  against  the  forces  of  nature  in 
building  a  railroad  around  a  fall  five  times 
as  high  as  Niagara. 

Colonies  in  Guiana  would  soon  relieve 
the  labor  strain  here,  put  an  end  to  strikes 
and  take  from  the  Bolshevik!  their  strong 


■  ■    I     Weapon     The   lure   of   creation    in    a    nrv. 

land    would    be   tremendous     of   building   a 

greai   new    Ideal   republic,  ol   making  cities 

more    beautiful    than    Paris   or    Washington. 

of  Initiating  better  educational  Bystemi  and 
fairer  labor  laws,  All  round  the  world  we 

pray    "Thj     Will    be    dune   on    earth    as    it    is 

in   Heaven."   li    would   be  mights    Interest 
ing  to  organise  a  community  on  the  basil  of 

practising    what    we    pray. 

In  tune  Uncle  Sam  would  acquire  Guiana 
by    purchase,     trade,    or    treaty      hut     if     he 

should  not-  be  sure   the   present    author) 

ties   would    welcome   settlers    to   the    hilherlo 
Inaccessible    land      RUeh    settlers! 

After  two  years  hard  training  in  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  physical  fitness. 
with  the  strength  and  endurance  exacted 
of  them  in  the  struggle  of  battle,  their  COUr 
age  roused  as  never  before,  their  loyalty 
and  unselfishness  brought  out  In  the  close 
contact  of  camp  life  and  in  the  common 
toil  and  danger,  their  spiritual  natures 
quickened  by  sacrilices,  renunciations, 
until  their  souls  become  purified,  exalted 
they  are  the  very  elect  of  the  earth — just 
the   people   to   found   an    ideal   republic. 

Now-  there  are  the  fat  unculti  rated 
acres — enough  for  our  whole  army,  many 
indomitable  soldiers  needing  them  for 
farms  and  a  way  shown  to  reach  them.  If 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  provide  good  land  for 
his  soldiers,  he  can  give  the  airship  serv- 
ice to  take  them  where  the  good  land  is. 
Organization  and  grit  can  do  the  rest. 

Eleanor  McCortuell 

Laramie.   'W'ljoniini/ 

*  *      * 

I  am  surprized  that  at  this  period  of  re- 
construction you  do  not  advocate  and  push 
forward  a  new  language  for  all  the  world. 
Boats,  aircraft,  railroads,  cable,  telegraph, 
telephones,  newspapers,  etc.,  bring  all  the 
world  in  a  closer  relation  than  ever  before, 
and  there  is  great  need  of  a  common  lan- 
guage." The  cause  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  has  passed.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  acknowledged.  T.et  the  educators  of  all 
nations  send  delegates  to  a  convention  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  standard  lan- 
guage, using  the  best  words,  with  the  sim- 
plest spelling  and  the  most  easily  pro- 
nounced words  from  any  of  the  present  or 
past  languages  or  simple   new   words. 

Any  newspaper  could  be  read  am 
where  in  the  world.  One  publication  of 
textbooks  could  be  used  anywhere.  One 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  place  of  S00. 
Unnecessary  study  of  classics  in  original 
except  to  translate  into  the  new.  thus 
shortening  the  curriculum  of  studies  so 
much  needed.  Travelers  anywhere  would 
not  need  interpreters.  Our  best  orators  and 
educators  could  be  heard  and  understood 
anywhere.  All  histories  of  all  nations  could 
be  translated  into  the  new.  The  diplomats. 
commercial  travelers,  preachers,  etc..  could 
be  understood  anywhere.  Why  not  push  it 
now?  A.  J.  (V.uam,  Bf.D. 

Jackson  rillc.  Illinois 

*  *      * 

This  would  seem  a  favorable  time  to 
launch  a  world  language,  but  the  trend 
is   all   the   other   way.    Instead    of   >ret- 

tinp:  together  on  one  the  effort   is  to 
develop   as  many  different    tanguaj 
as   possible,    Ukrainian,    Caech,    Irish, 
Hebrew.     Lithuanian,      Albanian,     etc. 
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Perhaps  this  tendency  may  work  its 
own  cure  by  compelling  the  adoption 
of  a  common  language. 

Several  universal  languages  have 
been  invented  but  no  people  speak 
them.  Probably  Ido,  a  simplified  form 
of  Esperanto,  is  the  best.  If  English 
would  abolish  its  abominable  spelling 
it  would  have  the  best  chance  of  be- 
coming general.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
territory  acquired  by  Great  Britain 
over  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  present 
war  has  given  the  English  a  start  over 
its  rivals  not  likely  to  be  overcome. 
*     *     * 

The  misapprehensions  and  misstate- 
ments of  well-informed  men  about  the  pro- 
posed constitution  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions justify  The  Independent  in  making 
plain  what  may  dp  news  for  some.  The 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris  has  taken  no 
action  whatever  on  the  fir.-t  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution for  a  League  of  Nations,  but  will 
•  iisr-uss  it  later  and  probably  amend  and 
improve  it.  Until  then  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  not  approve  or  recommend  this 
first  draft  of  the  constitution,  or  submit  it 
for  ratification  to  Congress  and  the  Par- 
liaments of  other  nations.  This  is  to  enable 
the  people  of  these  nations  to  see  and  dis- 
cuss what  is  proposed.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  stated  to  Parliament  that 
the  perfected  constitution  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  ratification. 


The   League  <>f  Nations  at   Bust  will   be 

composed   only   of  those    nations   now    repie 

sented  in  the  Peace  Conference  and  of  a 
few  others,  like  Norway.  Sweden.  Den 
mark,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  (See  Arti- 
cle VII  of  the  Covenant.)  There  will  be 
difficulties  enough  without  admitting  many 
other   nations   at   present.  J.    lilt  vm.KY 

It  is  all  right  to  discuss  the  "pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant.  That  is  what  it  was 
put  out  for.  But  why  condemn  it  totally 
because  some  clauses  are  found  ob- 
scure or  thought  undesirable?  We  are 
still  amending  our  own  Constitution. 
*     *     * 

"With  the  Buffaloes  in  France."  by 
Lieut.  Osceolo  E.  McKaine,  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  January  11,  is  a  brilliant  sum- 
mary of  what  is  filling  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  of  color.  From  one  who  thinks 
and  feels  with  him  will  you  accept  this 
humble  but  earnest  bit  of  praise  for  your 
high  spirit  of  courage  and  democracy  in 
publishing  this  article  at  this  time?  <  hi  the 
eve  of  the  great  World  War  reconstruc- 
tion era  we  are  happy  to  greet  a  worthy 
successor  of  that  fearless  Independent  of 
the  great  American  reconstruction  era. 
Jonx  F.  Mathews. 
Auditor  and  Secretary. 

Florida    Agricultural    and    Mechanical 
Collerje.  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  The  Inde- 
pendent is  thought  not  unworthy  of  its 
high  traditions. 


SOME  LITTLE  MATHEMATICIAN 

BY  W.  F.  DIX 


"  f~\l'  course  $300  is  a  lot  of  money  for 
I      la  fur  coat  but  I*d  love  to   have  the 
\^/  coat  and  we  can  spare  the  $300,  so 
why  not  get  itV  urged   Mrs.  Quibble. 

Mr.  Quibble  nervously  hitched  in  his 
chair,  did  a  little  figuring  on  the  margin  of 
his  newspaper  and  replied.  "Well,  that 
coat,  as  I  figure  it.  would  cost  you  $525." 
"Why,  the  idea."  cried  his  spouse  in- 
dignantly, "the  price  i-  $300.  I  know  J  >u 
are  some  \\u\<-  fignrer  but  how  can  you 
figure  $300  info  $525,  for  goodness*  sake?" 

!   Mr.  Quibble.  "The  Io 
interest  on  $300  at  5  per  cent,  which  i-  a 
£o</d  general,  long  distance  rate  to  go  by,  i< 
$1~>  a  year.    Von  spend  $300  for   the  coal 
and    lose    Sir,    a    year    Interest.    In    ol 

e  coat  for  $15  a  year. 
That  iv  over  .*li  a  month  winter  ami  sum- 
mer. And  what  i-  more,  it'-  renting  it  for- 
ever' Or  I  to  be  conservative,  call 
it  renting  it  for  your  lifetime.  You  are 
fort                      old    and    your    expectation    of 

life,   according  to  life   insurance   tables,   is 

tbii  •  That  1      rtatistics  go  on 

the  assumption   that  you   will   live  thi 

five  .    I    reckoned  at    simple 

interest  because,  if  you  invested  that  $300, 

pending  it.  you  would  enjoj   an 

of  $15  to  upend  long 

■  ii    for   thirty-five 

>25    if 

■  t." 

"Wh  d      iv  of  patting  it." 

ittwd  Mrs.  Quibble.  "When  you     pend 

gone    and    done    for'     We     ipend 

tba  e,  i, .it,  I  have  the  coat  "' 

"And    ■  bal  pei   i  <■  'I   Mi    Quib- 

ble, "tl  .id  really  cost  $825  be- 

m    death 
01  iginal    .*•''/*),    and     if     .on     ii   .  'I 

com;.  n  tend  of  " 

"  W(  j,i .   >,!!  i ,  md  pr< 

••  'I         Ipou    '■. 

•  lit 
td  that  dim  •  H«r<     let  mi 

vrmm  h.  .  .  bed    the 


pencil.  After  a  period  of  ominous  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  supprest  snorts  of  Mrs. 
Quibble,  she  said.  "You  will  pay  <>u  that 
soup  you  ate  a  rental  of  half  a  cent  a  year 
for  life.  And  just  think  of  it  !  You  had 
the  nerve  to  sit  there  and  consume  a  big 
chunk  of  roast  beef  and  obligate  yourself 
to  paying  two  cents  a  year  rent  for  it  all 
the  rest  of  your  life — you  are  my  age,  you 
know,  within  a  year  or  so.  and  that's-  near 
i  DOUgh.  The  vegetables  and  iee  cream  will 
cut  your  future  annual  income  down  by 
another  cent  and  as  for  those  cigars  you 
hum  up  every  day  !  Why.  Henry,  you  are 
doing  that  sort  of  thing  every  day  and 
three  times  a  day!  In  the  course  of  the 
year    you    are    renting    an    awful    amount   of 

food!    You    really  can't   afford    to  eat   any 

more,    and    as    for   smoking   !    I    am    so 

glad   you   called   my   attention    to   the   real 
way  of  looking  at  our  finances.  It   is  won- 
derful.   I    have   wondered    why    it    was   cost- 
ing  us   more   and   mote   to   live  each    year." 
"1  [old   on.   my  dear  !    Hold  on  !" 
"No,  you   hold  on!"  said   his  wife.  "Think 
of    your    golf    club    expenses!     Wail     a     mo- 
ment,"  and    -he   did   some   more   pencil   Work. 
'ion    told    me   that   your   golf    had   COSl    you 

only  $KH»  a  year.  You  have  been  a  mem- 
ber ten  years.   In  other  words,  ten  years  .ago 

nr  golf  cost   you  $400,   which   represenl 
1  '•  io  -  of  interest,  for  fortj  five  years  and 

amounts  to  $900.  For  the  second  year,  $400 
or  .$li0  for  forty-four  years  is  $880.  For 
the  third   Near    $860,   the,,  $840,  $820,  $800, 

$7*0,  $760,  $740  and  tin     pear  $720.  That 
makes   a    total   of  $8100.    Your   golf  co  i 
you   $8100   this   year,    Henry!   Jus)    think 

of  it  '   And    what,  is  more  your   estate  ." 

Mi     Quibble,    with    haggard    eyes    and 

ruffled     hair,     got     up    and     \m-iiI     over    to     In 

de  I  Pre  ently  he  came  bach  and  llentlj 
placed   a    check    foi       '■<><>  on   the   table    in 

liont     of    bis    wife,    went     buck     to    his    aim 

'linn  picl  ed  up  hi  n>  p  ipei  and  r< 
marked,  "My  dear,  I  wonder  who  the  i;<- 
publicans   will   nominate    foi    ['resident." 


Sunshine  In 
Bran 

It  is  Nature's  laxative. 

It  makes  life  sunnier  by  helping 
one  keep  well. 

Everybody  needs  it,  because  fine 
foods  clog.  Most  folks  who  omit  it 
must  take  drugs,  and  doctors  de- 
nounce that  habit. 

One  dish  of  Petti  John's  supplies 
enough  bran  for  a  day.  The  food  is 
delicious,  the  bran  is  concealed.  Try 
it  once  a  day  for  a  week.  See  what 
it  does  for  good  cheer  and  for  fit- 
ness.   It  will  be  a  revelation. 

fettijohn$ 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory  flakes 
hide   25   per   cent    of   bran. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent 
fine  Government  Standard  Hour,  25  per 
cent  bran.  Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any 
recipe.  (3016) 
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ALLEN'S  FOOT  EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

A  nil   Sprinkle   in    I  hi'   Pbot- 

Kalli.     It,  UikrS  the  StlngOUt 

(if  corns  and  bunions,  the 
1 1  i<  t  ion  from  the  Bhoe  ami 
give's  rest  and  comfort  to , 
tired,  aching.  BWoUen  feet. 
The  Plattsburg  Camp 
Manual  advises  ail  men  in 
training  to  shake  Foot-Ease! 

in   their  shoes  every  morn-  ■ 

tag. 
Nothing  relieves  tin-  pain 

of    I  Ight   or    new    sho< 
quickly  or  thoroughly. 

If    \  .,l|     \\;,nl      •  <   1 1 1 1  i  I  ' 

Hef,  Allen's  Pool  i.a  e  will 

gh  e  H  ami  give  ii  quickly  J 

as  proved   by  80,000  test)  i 

nil  over  Hi''  world.    Try  it ; 

•  comfortable.    B  »ld  every- 

ii)'«-«'|>l  niiy  NultNtilute. 


r^^..:  r:.  rj "  "-4JJ 


monlals  from 
to-day  and    i>« 
nrhere.    Donl 


rill.     [NDEl  IE  NT 
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A  Mental 
Stimulant 

WHEREVER  men  congre^ 
iinl  discuss  the 
.11  bine  issu<  ol  tin- 
daj  there  1 1  wvi  v*s  Weeki  \  is 
quoted,  pi  aised,  s<  olded  F  very 
readei  ol  1 1  UN  ey's  \\  ei  ku  i-> 
eithei  i«>i  it  <>r  againsl  it  \n>l 
that  i^  xi  because  1 1  vrvi * ' ? 
\\  m  ki  ,  i^  never  neutral.  It 
stands  squarely  tor  Nationalism 
\>  Internationalism;  American- 
ism \  s    Bolshe\  ism. 

Vmong  so  called  journals  <>t" 
opinion  I  1arve\  's  W  i.  e  k  i.  v 
stands  by  itself.  It  has  called 
itself,  using  the  language  of 
Marse  Henry  Watterson,  "a 
sure  enough  tree  nigger."  It  is 
just  that.  It  i,  ever  ready  to 
applaud  good  service  and  just  as 
ready  to  condemn  incompetence. 
The  "swivel-eyed  beast,  political 
expediency,"  does  not  write  for 
its  columns. 

You  will  enjoy  Harvey's 
Weekly  if  you  have  that  all  too 
rare  open  mind  which  can  enjoy 
reading  not  only  the  things  it  be- 
lieves, but  the  things  it  opposes. 

As  a  mental  stimulant  you 
need 

HARVEY'S 
WEEKLY 

10c  a  copy  $4.00  a  year 


171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Saddest  Thing 
in  All  the  World 


UNHAPPINESS  in  the  married  relation; 
physical,  mental  and  moral  wrecks 
through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  sex; 
failure  of  parents  through  lack  of 
knowledge,  to  instruct  their  children 
properly — with    disastrous    consequences. 

The  six  volumes  of  the  Personal  Help 
Series  of  280  pages  each,  supply  a  need- 
ed volume  for  each  member  of  every 
home.  Personal  Help  for  "The  Married," 
"Parents."  "Men,"  "Young  Women," 
"Boys,"  "Girls."     Each  complete  in  itself. 

Art  cloth,  $1.50  per  volume,  postpaid. 
Returnable  in  5  days  if  not  satisfactory. 
Booklet  free.     Representatives  wanted. 

MULLIKIN  CO.,  Dept  513.  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


ARE   yOU    FAIR    !'<)  THE 
CHURCH v 

{Continued  from   /■■m,    )' 
Into   the   i  i 

V1/..11  .  il,      N'ln-n    I  In-    Hiii  Hi    in    l  be    I    inN'il 

Ktateu  'iin  add   In  ;i  single  ■  l« ■< . •  < l . ■  several 

million  adherent  -   and    =  ■  - » i   In  •  >  period 

when  "the  beal     wen-  hVeing  from  her,  ami 
n  hen  trivial!  ibttorbing  1 1  •  *  -  atti  d 

tion  "t    her   leaden,  one   ~n>  down    aaton 
i-lnil    Mini  feelw  that   be  i>  justified  in  de 

in. I  lull  n^    an    c  \  |.laiial  inn 

l i   not    the   i\|ilanai sini|ii\    this?   A 

large  pari  of  all  the  current  <i  iii<i>in 
beaped  upon  the  church  in  ilander  Borne 
of  the  derogatory  tiling-  which  are  >aiil  are 
true,  but  there  art  io  many  true  thing! 
left  unsaid,  that  the  true  things  which  arc 
said  become  untrue  became  they  convey 
false  Impressions,  The  church  la  large,  and 
the  church  ia  old,  and  the  church  is  made 
up  i.f  human  licinKs,  and  the  church  is  en- 
gaged  in  doing  a  tremendously  dilficult 
piece  of  wink,  and  because  <>f  all  these  rea- 
sons, it  is  the  easy  prej  of  the  faultfinder. 
It  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass  of  mortals 
this  bundle  of  life  which  we  call  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  made  up  of  men  ami 
women  and  children  of  all  races,  and 
classes,  and  grades  of  culture,  and  degrees 
of  enlightenment,  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment) and  therefore  to  bring  an  Indict- 
ment against  it  is  far  more  difficult  than 
to   bring  an    indictment    against  a   nation. 

Death  loves  a  shlnfhg  mark,  and  so  do 
the  critics.  That  is  why  so  many  of  them 
dote  on  bespattering  the  church.  A  carica- 
ture of  the  church  is  always  attractive.  A 
finely  phrased  vilification  is  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome.  All  of  the  traducers  follow 
practically  the  same  older  of  procedure. 
They  exploit  the  tart  judgments  of  a  few 
anonymous  and  disgruntled  individuals. 
Caiaphas  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  wit- 
nesses to  testify  against  Jesus,  and  the 
modern  church  scourger  has  even  less  diffi- 
culty in  finding  men  ready  to  speak  the 
condemnatory  words.  After  spreading  out 
the  chiding  judgments  of  the  anonymous 
grumblers,  it  is  customary  to  pick  out  a 
few  eccentric  or  old-fogy  specimens  found 
in  the  pulpit  or  the  pew.  and  hold  them  up 
as  horrible  examples.  Of  course  such  speci- 
mens exist,  and  why  not  make  use  of  them 
in  order  to  give  the  world  a  correct  idea 
of  what  the  church  really  is? 

And  finally,  it.  is  always  commendable 
to  go  back  at  least  forty  years  for  evidence 
of  what  the  church  today  is  thinking  and 
doing.  Quietly  assume  that  Christians  never 
change  either  their  attitude  or  outlook  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  proceed  -to 
read  into  men  now  living  the  views  of  men 
whose  bodies  have  long  since  been  dust, 
and  you  have  the  ideal  background  on 
which  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  church 
sufficiently  ludicrous  to  estrange  the  intel- 
lectuals and  also  to  excite  the  derision  of 
the  man   in   the  street. 

It  is  easy  to  do  this,  but  one  is  haunted 
by  the  question  :  Is  it  fair?  These  are  days 
when  we  are  talking  much  of  justice,  and, 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  better  world,  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  justice  must 
be  the  foundation  stone.  We  are  going  to 
demand,  hereafter,  of  our  diplomats  and 
statesmen  that  they  shall  obey  the  ever- 
lasting law  of  justice,  and  probably  we  shall 
some  day  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  important 
that  men  who  are  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  our  churches  shall  not  make 
the  church  of  God  odious  by  exploiting  se- 
lected weaknesses  of  belated  groups,  as  if 
these  alone  composed  the  full  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  people.  The  church, 
like  an  individual,  has  the  right  to  claim 
to  be  judged  not  by  her  worst  but  by  her 
best.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  once  a  merciless 


The  League  of  Nations 

Whether   you    favor  a   league  or  not 
you  wan  I   i"  know  whal   lias  been  said, 
utlj    i"i  "i   again  i  it. 

No  one  hook,  no  one  magazine, 
can  ^ive  as  comprehensive  a  view 
of  the  problems  and  difficulties 
Incident  to  the  formation  of  such 

a  league  as  the  Handbook,  A 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

Into  its  850  pages,  Miss  Phelps  has 
collected  TO  of  I  he  QlOsI  important 
speeches    and     writings    which    appeared 

in    hooks,    magazines    ami    newspapers 

and    has   grouped    them    under    the    plan 

they    advocal '    condemn.      The    third 

edition  I  .just  off  the  press  I  includes  I  lit' 
twenty  six  articles  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution and  President  Wilson's  ex- 
planation Of  them. 

The  Handbook,  A  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS,  is  priced  at  $1.50 
so  that  every  good  American  can 
own  a  copy. 

Other   Titlet  in  Handbook  Series  : 
Americanization, $1.50    Monroe  Doctrine,  $1.25 
Russia      -     -     •   1.50   Prohibition  -     -   1.25 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 


956  University  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Read    I.H     MONDE 
FRANCAIS-       Fas- 


STUDENTS  OF  FRENCH 

cinating  32  page  booklets,  well  illustrated,  subjects  of  geo- 
eral  interest  tostudentsof  the  language.  Letters  from  France, 
travel  sketches,  stories,  jokes,  vocabulary.  Very  simple, 
idiomatic  French,  40c  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  Specimen  copy,  20c. 

STUDENTS  OF  SPANISH  RR^AEL  SB 

series  on  life  in  Spanish-speaking  world.      Nos.  1-3  now 
ready.     No.  4  in  preparation.     Nos.  1-4  70c  postpaid.     For 
$1.10  French  booklets  (1  and  2),  Spanish  (1-4). 
A.  MERRILL,  Publisher,  Webster  and  Clark,  Chicago 


Housework 
lameness 

You  know  how  you  often  feel  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  day  of  household  duties 
— tired  back  muscles,  and  perhaps  a 
wrench  from  heavy  lifting,  a  cut  from 
a  butcher-knife,  or  a  severe  bruise. 


Absorb.  ne.J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


will  give  immediate  relief.  It  is  an 
efficient  antiseptic  liniment  which 
penetrates  quickly  and  is 
healing,  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing. Used  on  cuts  it  pre- 
vents infection  as  well  as 
heals. 

Invaluable  for  sprains,  swell- 
ings, cuts,   pains  and  wounds, 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a  clean, 
pleasant  liniment,  and  is  safe 
t  o  use  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  made  of  Kerbs  and  is  not 
poisonous. 

$1.25  a  bottle,  at  drueeists 
or  postpaid 
A  liberal  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  10  cents  ia  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F. 

283  Temple  St.   Sprint-field.  Mass. 
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How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics 

By   Simon  J.  Jumnefsky.   A.B.,  111'- 
lYachers   write    for    it    ami    it    will    b*)    scut    twv 
THE  INDEPENDENT,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  Ntw  York 
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critic  of  the  church.  He  persecuted  her  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  any  better.  After  he 
once  caught  a  vision  of  Christ  and  his  re- 
lation to  the  church,  he  lamented  to  the 
end  of  his  days  his  career  as  a  persecutor. 
He  was  ever  keenly  sensitive  to  the  blem- 
ishes and  blunders  of  church  members,  but 
he  never  washed  the  soiled  linen  of  the 
church  in  the  public  square.  He  ever  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  glorious  church  without  spot 
or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  which  by 
God's  grace  is  going  some  day  to  be.  His 
motto  for  himself  as  well  as  for  all  Chris- 
tians was  :  "Let  everything  be  done  with 
a  view  to  building  up."  He  endeavored  to 
keep  his  converts  in  an  atmosphere  made 
warm  by  appreciation  and  praise.  He  cor- 
rected by  creating.  He  got  rid  of  the  faulty 
by  calling  attention  to  the  good.  He  be- 
guiled men  away  from  the  better  by  hold- 
ing up  before  them  the  best.  When  an  old 
man  in  prison  he  wrote  this  to  a  group  of 
friends  in  Philippi :  "If  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things." 


THAT'S  HOWIT  FEELS 
TO  BE  SHOT 

(Continued  from  page  400) 
open  field.  These  are  bullets  whining  over. 
I  wonder  who  they  are  getting.  Not  me ! 
There's  an  ant  on  that  grass  blade  up  there 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole.  I  do  not  think 
that  ants  care  for  blood.  Flies  do.  Flies 
do.  I  must  drive  them  away.  The  blood 
has  soaked  thru.  Let  it  soak.  It  will  stif- 
fen. I  can't  keep  them  away.  Let  them 
eat.  Should  I  say  drink?  A  few  are  fin- 
ished. Why  do  they  remain  so  near  to 
clean  their  feet  and  wings?  Is  it  the  sun- 
shine that  makes  their  bodies  look  so  pink 
as  they  settle  on  the  grass  blades  to  clean 
their  feet  and  wings?  Is  it  the  sunshine, 
or  something  else?  Get  out!  Fly  away! 
Go  feed  on  dead  boys.  What  a  swarm  ! 
What  a  sight.  .My  teg  is  pounding  close  to 
the  wound.  My  wound — all  mine.  Drive 
away  those  flies.  It  is  hot.  My  leg  throbs, 
throbs,  throbs.  Some  one  must  bring  water. 
I  am  thirsty.  Ring  the  bell.  Drive  those 
flies  away.  Please  bring  some  water,  just 
a  little.  Please,  please,  please.  Oh.  I'm  hoi  ! 
Burning!  My  wound.  What  was  that? 
Home  (me  falling?  I  must,  be  calm.  Be  calm. 
You  have  got  to  be  quiet,  quiet.  All  day 
be    quiet    with    the   flje-i  and    the    blood.    The 

■bells    '-an    scream     jrou    must    not.    What 

time    }<    jt?    How    long    am     1     supposed     to 
Stav     here?    How     blue    the    sky     is!     There 

Hhould  be  ■  few  snow-white  clouds  floating 

in   it.  Then    it  would   seem    more  real.  There 

goes  that  bird  again.  This  isn't  much  fun. 

I  have    had    mu'h    better    timet    than    this — 
rnu'h    better.   There  are  not    -o   many   shells 

I    will   look    and    see   what   is  going  on. 

A   man  digging.  Good  work.  He  isn't  dead. 

I'll   call   to  him    SO  he  will    know    I    am    here. 

II  wared  and  laughed.  Look  at  tho  e  hel- 
sseted  beadfi  sticking  op  out.  of  their  holes! 

Comrades,    all   of   then,.    All    smiling   and    up 

to    <•    rbo  laughed.  Why,  this  isn't  so  bad 

after  all!    Not  at  all    had.    Here  comes   some 
one.    if.  low   as    he   runs.    Looking 

for    n     '    I  be    comes.    A    runner. 

What    doe:    |,e    want?    He    looks   anxious.    I 
don  t    blame  him     Hope  he  gets  to  me  be 

fore    .,      niper   gets   him.   The    hole    will    hold 

us  hot      H       he  pufr-.!  A  canteen  of  water! 

I  warm       oh,      but     go*/d.      Home     more 

good  !     line!     Jine'     I'm     in    t  <,<ii  minnl,    am 

i  '  flood  Lord.  I'm  in  command  1  I'm  scared 

green       ffanpy     just     the       ;i,,e       Happy     as 

ran   he    /    feal    important  too.   Bend   a    re 

l.ef     roe     ■■<■<■.     Yes,     of    COUrM, 
■■.    the    thing    to   do  ' 

the  \j:i  rthlng  O.  l<   Gain*  -i 

I  v     Man  'I        end    re 

tltf'iT'  erne  fit  ■:     arid        »r<t<lnr    bearers." 
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Dr.  EsenWein 


'training  for  /Tuthorship 

HoW  lo  vJv  ite ,  What  to  \vY  ile , 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Muster  Hie 
arrof  sel-f-etfpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer 's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  repons  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150- page  illustrated 'catalogue  free 

PU ait  add'tn 

Zhe  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep"t.  304,   Springfield,  Mass 


Farewell  to  camouflage  ! 
doffing  their  war  paint 'the 
cunard  favorites  are  again 

SAI  LIN  G 
REGULARLY 
TO  EUROPE 


AQUITANIA 
CARMANIA 


MAURETANIA 


foR  Full  Information  Apply^to 
21-24  State  Street  •  New 'York 
o>^  Branches  and ficertc its'/ 


Let  us  Send  you 
our  Leaflets  on  the 
Cunard  War  Record 


CSTAQliShEO  1697 


INCORPORATED    1904 


M=m=MJ=Hl=M=M=MI=m=MI=M=lt: 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,     Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-SECOND     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:     SO  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.     Healthful,  invigorating, 

unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  hie. 

"WORK:     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life:  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 

mentally  to  increase  individual  eriiciency.     Small  clashes:     A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

A1H.X.KTICS :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision  ;  hiking,  woods  liie,  swimming  pool. 

Youarcinvited  to  comt  and  see  for  yourself.    Catalog  sent  on  application.  ALVAN  E.  DTJERR,  Headmaster 
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AN  EXAMINATION 


of    applicants    for    the    posi- 
tion    of     Superintendent     of 
Playground!   for  the  city  of  Savannah.  Ca..  will  he  held  at 
<<r   llich   School,    Savannah,  Ga.,  Wednesday,    April 
1919,    beginning-  at   9   A.    M.     The  examination   will 


2 


'  the  following  subjects:  "Preparation  and  cxperl- 
theory  and  practice  of  gamei,  athletic*,  gymnastics, 
character,  per  onallty,  natural  fitness,  Including  mural, 
"''"'•'i  »nd  pb)  leal  qualification  ,"  si  provided  by  law. 
The  position  carries  wiih  it  a  liberal  alary.  Inquiries 
and  applications  for  admission  to  the  examination  should 
be  addre  ed  to  i>r.  Llnwood  T.ift.  rii.n,, ,,.,,,  Kxamining 
Committee,    Benlor   n iifh   School,    Savannah,    <;a. 


Home  Study 


r 

(27th  Year) 
Business  Communication,  Forms  of  Public 

Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.    Address: 

(tlje  Iniuerstttj  of  (SHjtraga 

I  Division  6     ChicaRO,  III. 


FLORIDA 

Buy  a  Commercial 

Grapefruit  Grove 

AT 

LAKELAND  HIGHLANDS 

A  10  at  re  gr  ipefruH  grove  will  provide  m  In  ohm  equlvftlenl 

ON   $00,000.      II,':   cot,    '.I    i   gro  ■-   ti  < -i.lv  ONE- 
EIwBTH 07     H IB  BUM.    Out  <  itfvely ettl 

•I  '.nlv  $0  PERTREEor  $240 
PER  ACRE,    win'  i  ,,.-  fourth  <>f    ■■  .,    m  r, 

Iff]  i    -  ri  J    per  tree  will  NET  40  %  on 

ill-   Im  emi  on  ...  grove  begin 

*  >  >r  fliiiftrsu  d  boot  let  ;innw*r<i  .-ill  quMttona.  Wrlti  f"r  .. 

i  ■  ■    .  m    .  i  .  ■    flu  mi  e 

'l.r  property  aim  Ipciid  .1  ireeli  ■<'  the  Country 

■   i  .■  ■■ 

W.  I.  HAI  LAM  &  CO.,  225  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


■  tnilllH 


Put  Your  Boy  Right 


WHEN  your  boy  was  learning  to  read.  Ills 
early  steps  were  in  carefully  selected, 
Ionic  approved  panes.  It  Is  when  ho  branches 
out  for  himself  that  tho  critical  period  in  his 
reading  habits  arises.  Parents  ol  more  than 
MM), on  I  American  boyschoso  the  right  road  by 
glvmn  their  sons  The  American  lU>y,  a  sane, 
constructive  magazine,  and  a  safe  outlet  for 
the  natural  reading  enthusiasm  of  normal 
healthy  boys.    Olve  it  to  your  boy  1 

$2  a  year — 20c  a  copy  at  newsstand* 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUB.  CO. 

4  American  Building  Detroit,  Mloli. 

AmertcanBoy 

"The  Blggeit,  r.Mphti'nt.  BoetMngazlne  for 
Boyi  la  all  tho  World" 
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WEBSTERS   NEW     WKofasVor    yourqiK-hlion;        )><i  it  llu-  |>i  oiiiiik  wilion 

mrrniiiTi^iiii      "I  Bolnhevikh    lli'-  spoiling  of  opuzzlina  wordi 

INTERNATIONAL  ti<  i      i i  /..  .1., ...,.,,-. n„- 


DICTIONARY  W  aI.m:^^-.^.'^'^^^ 
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G  8C  MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS  """ 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 


.,,   ... 

Ov 

<  400,000 

rvv.„,i,  U.I.....I 
ITO0P*J« 
6000  iii,.,i,. I,,., 

y|»    ...ntlar    U  e<|tjlvnlnr.t  J 
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Selected  Investment  Securities 

l   to    picviuua    aalc. 

School    Building 
Bonds  $23,000  5% 

Independent  Si  Kool  District  ui 
Dakota  City.  Iowa 
/ 

^ul  October.  Not  callable. 

!  '.I.l   in<  lulling  this 
lMU  unty  scat 

Let  I  '  Cliailca  b.  Wood.  Chicago. 

Bond*  .-all  be  puieliaoe<J  on  the  partial  pay- 
plan.    Send  for  Booklet l  No.  1553    and 
tull  inLunatioii  and  list  or  other  actunlic*. 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  paulmiJ.lHJO.OOU 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

"Chi,.a<so  <  )rh.  e:  JOo  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Write  the  nearest  office. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


in 
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I  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO.  I 

In  ttia  City  ot  New  totk  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracti 
JOHN    P.    Ml'.W.    M.D.,    President 

FlNA  .1  I    OU  MM  TEE 

CLARENCE   H     KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Irust    Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

Pies.   Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank       = 

Good  men.  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
|  8u ranee  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
|  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  = 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  = 
=  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
=  '  rest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
=  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  = 
5  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
TmiiiiiiiniimnniiiiHiiiiiitimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllimiiiiiiiiilllMUmilrT 

DIVIDENDS 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 
U*o  Broadway,  New  York,  March  6,  1919. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany have  declared  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  :51st,  1919,  a  capital  distribution  of  One 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)'  per  share,  payable 
March  ."1st,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the   close  of  business  on   March   14th.   1919. 

Tlie    Itooks    for    the    transfer    of    the    stock    of 
the    Company    wlD    remain    open. 

C.    K.    I.H'.MAN.    Asst.    Secretary. 

KAY  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  CO. 
2r>  Broad  St..  New  York.  March  6,  1919. 
The  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Ray  Consoli- 
dated Copper  Company  has  this  day  declared  a 
capital  distribution  of  $.50  per  share,  payable 
March  31.  1919.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
.lose   of    business    March    14.    1919. 

E.    P.    SHOVE,    Treasurer. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  AND 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NOTICE      OF      DIVIDENDS      ON      PREFERRED 
AND    COMMON    STOCK. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  American  Brake 
shoe     and     Foundry     Company     has     this    day     de- 
clared   a    quarterly    dividend    of    three    per    cent.    ' 
(3%)    upon    its   outstanding    preferred    stock,    and    j 
a    quarterly    dividend    of    one    and    three-quarters 
per    cent.     (l::4r't)    upon    its    outstanding    common    : 
stock,   payable   in  the   case  of  each   class   of  stock 
on    March    31,    1919,    to   stockholders   of   record    at 
3   O'clock   P.    M.   on   March    21.    1919. 

Checks   veil!    be    mailed. 

GEORGE    M.    JUDD,    Secretary. 

Hated,    New    York,    March    11,    1919. 
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INSUR AN  CE 

Service   of   The    Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of  readers 
are  securing  valuable  information  through 
the  Insurance  Service  Department  conducted 
by  VV.   E.    Underwood.   Director. 
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N  <:  I-  I  S  II        I.  II  ER  \  II    i;|,      a\I>      H 

COMPO    ii  [ON 

BI<  H    I  i.  \\\.    rii  ii 

I  Kl 

111. .11         S,     II. M, |  ,,.,,         ,     ,    ,    , 

/Vhy     We     N««d    the     Lraijue     ot     Nations         I. 

108. 
Ill  II   .!     ' 

i   dipt   Into  l. 

■"   "f    the    World,   and   all   ih<- 
mdi  i   i  loo   would  b  '-'. 

mi    with   eommeri 

Pilots  of  the  p     |  Ulght,  dropping  down 

with  g 

as    mi    with   shouting,   and 

'ly     dt  w 

From  the  nations'  air)    na  ppling   in 

'  he  centra]   blue  ; 

he    world-wide    whisper    of    the       4. 

itll    Hind    rUiihiiiK    warm, 

With   the  standards  ol    the   people*  plunging 

.   the  thundei  -storm  ;  6. 

Till    the    war   drum    throbb'd    no   longer,    and 

the   l.iii  t  e-flags    wei  e   fui  I'd 
In    the    Parliament   of    Man.    the    Federation        6. 

of    the    World. 

The)  n  e  ol    mosl  .shall  hold 

a   fretful    realm    in    awe,  7 

And    the    kindly    earth   .shall    slumber,    last    in 

universal    law." 
Explain    the    selection    in    r.  hit  ion    to    the   arti-        || 

ele,  and  the  general  subject  of  "The  League 
of  Nation 

Premier     Venizelos     says :     "The     world     has 
become    verj    small."    Explain    his    meaning.        1. 
Premier    Venlzelos   is  called   "Europe's   fore- 
most  democrat,    and    the    most   construi 
statesman    at    Paris  "     Explain    clearly    what         2. 
the  above  words   mean 

The    People    of     Palestine.       By    Joseph 
Koven. 

In  Milton's  "Cotnua"  and  in  Tennyson's 
"Idylls  of  the  King"  the  persons  are  some- 
what allegorical.  So  are  the  persons  in  the 
article,  (a)  What  type  of  American  char- 
acter is  pointed  at  in  "The  white-haired 
grandfather"?  (b)  In  "The  fat  and  pomp- 
ous Turk"?  (c)  In  "The  Arab  horseman"? 
id)  In  "The  Jewish  urchins"? 
Explain  the  following  expressions :  "A 
miasma  of  ancient  history";  "Spiritual 
stagnation";  "Mentally  maimed  from  the 
cradle"  ;  "Unwholesome  sophistication" ; 
"Arrested    civilization." 

.  Three      Poems.        Lsy      Wilfrid      Wilson 
Gibson. 

Prove  that  every  poem  makes  important 
use  of  climax  and  contrast. 
Prove  that  the  poems  are  drawn  from  the 
commonplace,  and  emphasize  the  romantic. 
Prove  that  every  poem  suggests  an  untold 
story. 

.  That's    How    It    Feels   to    be    Shot.      By 
a    Gunnery   Sergeant. 
What  is  the  effect  of  using  the  present  tense 
thruout  the  article?  v. 

What  is  the  effect  of  using  short  sentences  ? 
What     is     the     effect     of     using     incomplete        1. 
sentences  ? 

In  what  way  does  the  writer's  spirit  repre-        •>. 
sent   the  spirit   of   all    American   soldiers'' 
How   is   the   writer's   physical    point   of   vi  w 
indicated? 

What  method  does  he  take  to  emphasize  his 
emotions  ?  3. 

Prove  that  the  article  is  consistent  in  evt  1  ■>■ 
way.  vi, 

Seme    Little    Mathematician.      By   W.    F. 
Dix.  1. 

Show  how   the  article  develops   climax. 
What  gives  the  article  its   amusing  quality? 

.  Are     You     Fair     to     the     Church?       By 
Charles  Edward  Jefferson. 
What   is   the   principal   proposition    made    in 
the  article? 

Make  a   brief   of   the   writer's   points    in    the        2. 
support  of  that  proposition. 

I.  Put    Yourself    in    the    Farmer's    Place. 

By    Chester    T.    Crowell.  VII 

Point  out   constructive  suggestions    made   in 
the  article.  1. 

Point   out   epigrammatic    sentences. 

II.  The   Story  of   the   Week. 

Underline    the    principal    sentence    in    every 

article  in   The  Story  of  the  Week. 

What  paragraph  position  does  the  principal 

sentence    most    often    occupy  ?    Why    is    this        3. 

position   most  effective? 

Make   original   titles   under   which    the    vari-        4. 

ous    items     in    the    principal    parts    of    The 

Story   of   the   Week   may   be  grouped. 


2. 

IV 

1. 

2. 


I  S  T  0  R'Y,      CIVICS      AND 
ONOMICS 

IIY     Mil  HUR    M      VVOI.ISON.    Ill   Ii 

1      "i      mi      in. .ii     SCHOOL    Off    0OU1CI 
NI.W     YdltK      (111 

The  League  of  Nations.  "How  It  Looks 
to  Europe,"  "Why  We  Need  the  League 
of  Nations,"  "The  League  of  Nations." 
Why     may     I  he    Opposition     to    tl         I  [e    of 

Nations    in    this   count!  ...    "a 

blow     from    In  hind"  V 

*'"  round      ll      it      alleged      that      the 

i  ill  1..  "an  10  1 1  vim,  ot  for  remedy 
mi-;  conditions  which  provoke  [internation 
ai|   quarrels"  7 

in   what  sense  is  it  true  thai  eppo  it to 

the  League  "r«  ndei     il   Impossible  for  An 

to    protest    effectively    bj  sin  1    thi 
perialistic    tendencies    of    certain    European 
belligerents"  ? 

Why  do  "the  small  nations  regard  the 
League  of  Nations  as  absolutely  essential  10 
I  he  future  peace  of  the  world"? 
"The  American  peopli  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  Covenant  will  abolish  the  Monroe 
I  »•  .trine.   Why  not? 

Discuss  the  assertions  of  Venizelos  in  ref- 
■  1.  me  to  land  armaments  and  naval  arma- 
ments. 

"If  the  Covenant  of  the   League  of  Nations 
is    rejected     ...     all   liberal   and   humane 
men  everywhere  will   despair."   Why? 
The    Terms    of    Peace — "Discussing    the 
Terms   of    Peace,"    "Claims   for    Indem- 
nity,"   "Dealing    with    War    Criminals," 
"Disputes  Over  Ships  and   Food." 
Summarize    the    military    and    naval    terms 
of    the    preliminary    peace    treaty    as    far    as 
they  have  been   formulated. 
What   decisions   as   to   boundaries   have   been 
proposed?    What    will    be    the   effect    if    they 
are   adopted? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  Germany  if  all 
the  claims  for  indemnity  are  allowed? 
Why  is  the  Commission  doubtful  as  to  the 
legal  possibility  of  trying  and  punishing  the 
former  German  Emperor? 
The  Problem  of  the  Holy  Land  "The 
People  of  Palestine,"  "The  Pope  on 
Palestine." 

Why  are  the  "white-haired  grandfather 
praying  near  the  Wailing  Wall  in  Jeru- 
salem," the  Arab  horseman  who  "Prays 
with  his  face  turned  toward  Mecca,"  the 
"Jewish  urchins  with  love-locks  and  amu- 
lets" described  as  "living  in  the  Dark  Ages 
today"  ? 

Why  is  the  Pope  opposed  to  the  restoration 
of   Palestine   to   the   Jews  ? 
The    End    of    Monarchy — "The    Book    of 
Kings." 

Why,  according  to  the  editorial  writer,  may 
we  now  speak  of  hereditary  rulership  in 
the   past   tense? 

What  are  the  arguments  presented  in  the 
editorial  for  hereditary  rulership  ?  the  argu- 
ments  against   it  ? 

American  Political  Theories — "Undesir- 
able Americanism." 

Explain  the  second  paragraph  of  this  edi- 
torial. 

What  were  the  political  theories  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine  as  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  From 
what  earlier  sources  did  they  derive  these 
theories  ? 

Under  what  conditions  is  it  true  that  self- 
government  is  quite  as  bad  as  autocracy  ? 
A  Bulwark  of  Democracy — "Attack  on 
Illiteracy." 

Tabulate  the  figures  on  the  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  given  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  editorial.  What  conclusions  do  you 
draw  about  illiteracy  in  the  United  St 
compared  with  the  foreign  countries  enu- 
merated? About  illiteracy  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  ? 
What  are  the  facts  revealed  by  the  psycho- 
logical tests  applied  in  the  various  army 
camps  in   the   United   States  ? 

Agricultural       Reconstruction  —  "Put 
Yourself    in    the    Farmer's    Place." 
Discuss    the    economic    theory     back    of     the 
assertion    that    "money    is    neither    food    nor 
shelter    nor    clothing." 

Upon    what    grounds    does,    the    author    assert 
that   "the   farm   must    comic   first    in  any   pro- 
gram  of   reform"  J 
Why     is     farming    called       one    of     the    most 

hazardous  businesses  known  to  smb 

Discuss     the     statement        "Our     problem 
not   how    to    raise  more   but   how    to  net    a   fall 

price    for    what     is    raised 
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1EMARKABLE    REMARKS 

"William  Allex  White — War  is  a  ma- 
iae's  court. 

('axon  Baldwin — Morbid  .spiritualism 
now  making  great  headway. 

Premier  Clemexceat-  It  is  harder  to 
in  peace  than  it  is  to  win  war. 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet — In  justice  Eng- 
nd  must  some  time  become  an  Irish 
rovince. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil — A  League  of  Na- 
"n-  must  consist  of  all  the  nations  worth 
ifntioning. 

Bishop  of  Hereford — You  cannot  have 
a  Al  labor  policy  with  a  C3  morality  at 
le  bottom. 

J.  H.  Thomas.  M,  P.— The  essence  of 
emocracy  is  to  be  loyal  to  those  you  have 
ut  into  authority. 

II.  W.  Stanley — Liberals  believe  in  de- 
iocracy  but  not  in  equality.  Bolshevists 
■<-k  'quality  but  not  democracy. 

Felix  Adi.ek — It  is  on  the  relations  of 
te  civilized  to  the  less  civilized  that  the 
lture  of  mankind    will   depend. 

Henry  G.  Albebg  Bolshevism  is  any- 
n'ng  in  the  way  of  a  social  or  economic 
•form  that  half  scares  you  to  death. 

am — We  must   have   the  courage   to 

-   fr<-<-ly  that  our  communist  plan   is 

)ing  to  smash  if  we  do  not  change  front. 

Fp.axk    Im  not     The   American-  woman 

Just  such   a    woman    as    the    poets    and 

lory-writers   describe   for   their   Livelihood. 

LiBOB    Lelegate    Ramsay    Macdonald 
German   Democracy,    if   allowed    to 
•ttle  down,  will  be  the  freest   Democracy 
i  Europe. 

JOHK     I).     ROCKEOTXLZB,     JB.      The     day 

*ed  when  the  conception  of  indu 
<  chiefly  a  revenue-producing  process  can 
(  maintained. 

Da.  IL.m:y  van  Dyke     Let  the  Consti- 
ition   be  amended   if  necessary.   Then 
othing  and    about    it    and    nobody 

an  claimed  that  we  must  bow  to  an  idol. 

BZCKETAST     Wilson      r    do    not    be 
■  ;it    my  country  owe-  any  man  ;i  living; 
'it    I   ao  believe  thai    i  ountry  owes 

man  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

F    W.  Ho    i.     i:  <  epi  thai  we  have  not 

caged  in  cutting  each  others'  tbi 
«•  American*   ;ire  engager]   in  a   revolution 
«  eertalaly  as  are  the  Bolshevik!  in   I;  , 
I 

It    i     perfectly   an 
'I   it.   Pari     thai   we  are  nol   meeting 
><    the    ma 

i**ting  ■■<■    tbe  servants  ui  aboul   700,000, 
M>  people. 

Paoi       I       ■     '      I  miki:      'im       m  U  I       will 
nn    unstable    and    expl< 
long     rm     political     |, 
in    the   manses   and    economic   power 

1    the    i 

"r     The   world    has 
paternal  icther    it  ( 

onar<  In'  nl       but  PflllCI  Btlc     or     jn 

'i     and    .i    "trident    individual!  m    i 

rrmal    reaction 

I '  ■  I  i  t  A 

tfi   the   l  f.i'.-i 
n    n'l  for    th<-     mrpl  .       I       opean 

«.r,nl«ti/,ri     and   nil    the   t.ilP     thai    very 
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talk,   of   founding  colonic*    for   the   advan 
tage  of  the  nurplus  populations  of  Germany 

or  any  other  country  is  inenl.    ;i    little   more 
of    I.  in"     Hint     In    called    rllfilnmnmr 


POETS     OF     TODAY 

The  first  volume  by  George  Rostrevor, 
a  poet  whose  work  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  during  the  war,  has 
been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany under  the  whimsical  title  Escape 
and  Fantasy.  Consistent  with  this  spirit 
is  "The  Change,"  in  wnich  Mr.  Ros- 
trevor speaks  for  all  city  workers  at 
the  coming  of  spring. 

THE  CHANGE 

All    the   daytime    I    belong 
To    the    solemn-coated    throng 
Who   with    grave,    stupendous    looks 
Study    cash    and    ledger    books. 

<  )r    who    go, 
Staid   and   slow, 

<  >n   sad  business  to  and   fro. 

But    when    twilight    comes.    I    range 

Over  topics  new    and  strange, 

Wasting   all   my  leisure  hours 

On    fay    birds    and    fan  torn    flower-. 

( >r    I    sing 

Some    mad    lliug 

Thru    the   impish    evening. 

Fes,    and    when    the    moon    goes    by 
Rocking  in  a   foamy   sky. 
Then    I    swear    I'm    more    akin 

To  the  laughing  Cherubin 

Than     to    those    grave    men     who    go, 
To    and    fro.    to    and    fro, 

<  >n    sad    business    to    and    fro. 

Another  typical  springtime  poem,  "If 
I  Were  Pan,"  we  reprint  from  a  collec- 
tion of  sympathetic  and  sincere  outdoor 
verse  by  Ivan  Swift,  which  is  published 
by  the  James  T.  White  Company  in 
The  Blue  Crane. 

IF    I    WERE    PAN 

Deep    in    the   wood   across   the    way, 
l    dreamed    that    I    was   Pan    today. 

And  tuned    me    joyous    pipes    to    play. 

And  fronds    cam t    to    me. 

And  nymphs    and    graces    three 

The  world     was    Arcnd.\  ! 

For  I     was    Pan    and    this    was    Spring! 

I   played  the  part   of  Pan  today 

And    laughed    at     mortals    on    the    way. 

Bill     no    man    heard    and    none    would    Stay. 

Their  ears  were  sorely  dull, 

And    sad    their    eyes    and    full 
•  'I    pelf   and    pride    and    mull  ; 

And   spring   to   (hem    is   never   Spring! 

I    know    that    I    was    Pun    a    day. 
I'ut     WOUld    thai     I     were    1'nn    nlway. 
With    ears    like    his   and    eyes   of    May, 
To    bear   and    feel    and    see  ! 

Pipe   limes  to   bird   and   bee 

And      lei     the     world':;    he.irl     flee 

With    laughter,    love  and   liicht   of  Spring! 

I     would    if    I     were    Pun. 

I    M 


Conscious  Evolution  can  easily  and  quickly  demonstrate  to  you 
that  you  are  only  half  as  dynamic,  vital,  brave,  authoritative, 
forceful,  dominant,  self-reliant,  daring,  courageous,  progressive, 
masterful,  aroused,  powerful  and  creative  as  you  easily  may 
become,  through  higher  personal  evolution.  Why  Take  Less 
Than   Your  Full  Share  of  Real  Pleasure  and  Real  Life? 


Daily  Results 

Problems  that  formerly 
witrrieU  me  are  now  so  easy 
a>  to  seem  almost  unreal. 
llnee  I  gained  power  of  per- 
■onalitj  through  Coudoua 
Bvolutioa." 

Cnudotu  Evolution  has 
made  me  conscious  of  new 
energy,  of  a  better  power  of 
mind.  I  seem  tireless.  I 
seek  action,  instead  of  stag- 
nation,  as   formerly." 

I  am  rilled  with  a  new 
seal." 

I  uould  not  take  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  power 
■hicb  in  six  weeks  Conscious 
Evolution   has    given    me." 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  received  your  instructions, 
and  that  in  spite  of  traveling 
a  good  deal,  my  condition 
or  power  is  remarkable  at 
ninety   years   of   age." 

I  am  certain  I  am  gain- 
ing in  every  way.  for  I  feel 
as  full  of  right'  and  energy 
as    a    wild    cat." 

"I  owe  my  rise  from  the 
position  of  a  country  insur- 
ance agent  to  virtual  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  insurance 
companies  of  the  world  en- 
tirely to  the  power  of  per- 
sonality Conscious  Evolution 
has    given    me." 

My  weak  will  and  per- 
sonality for  years  made  it 
possible  for  my  business  part- 
ners to  rob  me  of  my  proper 
share  of  profits.  Conscious 
Evolution  gave  me  courage, 
self-reliance  and  power  of 
personality,  and  I  made  my 
partners  pay  me  $160,000 
out  of  which  they  had  bull- 
dozed me  during  my  feeble 
and   powerless    days." 

One  year  ago  I  was  an 
old  man  at  forty;  today  1 
am    a   youth  of   forty-one." 

Fourteen  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  68  I  was  an  old 
man :  today  at  the  age  of 
82  I  am  the  marvel  of  my 
friends ;  I  am  younger  than 
most  men  at  40.  Your 
tem  gave  me  a  new  lease  on 
life." 


CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  can 
quickly  show  you  that  you  are 
only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  he  to 
realize  the  higher  joys  and  complete 
benefits  of  living  in  full,  and  that  you 
are  only  half  as  well  as  you  should  he, 
half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  he,  half  as 
ambitious  as  you  may  he,  and  only  half 
as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to  he. 

Conscious  Evolution  can  easily  and 
quickly  give  your 
powers  new  and  high- 
er values.  With  only 
blind  evolution  to 
lead  you,,  life  means 
less  pleasure,  less 
profit,  less  money, 
less  health,  less 
power,  less  energy, 
less  joy,  less  success 
and  less  life  in  every 
respect. 

Conscious  Evolu- 
tion means  more 
pleasure,  more  profit, 
more  health,  more 
power,  more  wealth, 
more  joy  and  genu- 
ine success. 


scheming  power  which  you  may  easily 
acquire  through  self-evolution.  In  fact, 
Conscious  Evolution  can  prove  that  you 
have  thus  far  relied  solely  on  blind  evo- 
lution, and  Conscious  Evolution  can 
demonstrate  to  you  that  you  may  easily 
and  quickly  double  your  mental  power, 
bodily  power,  health  power,  hear 
power,  nerve  power,  brain  power,  ex- 
ecutive power  and  business  power. 


Become  an  Aggreesive, 
Fearless,  Positive  Personality 

Many  men  and  women  have  amazing 
memories,  wonderful  education,  excel- 
lent health  and  even  unusual  strength, 
many  are  good  looking  and  are  good 
talkers  and  possess  every  advantage 
that  education  plus  whatever  mere 
blind  evolution  gives  them,  and  many 
have  read  practically  every  book  ever 
written  on  how  to  be  a  success  and  at- 
tain a  dominant  will  power,  and  yet 
these  men  and  women  are  failures  in 
life,  because  they  do  not  possess  a  vital, 
dominant  and  dynamic  power  of  per- 
sonality. Their  energies  and  knowledge 
are  not  co-related  and  activated;  they 
do  not  possess  the  dynamic  conquering 
personal  power  such  as  Conscious  Evo- 
lution develops  and  which  is  so  essential 
to  intelligent  and  concrete  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  personal  factors  leading  to 
real   creative  success. 


Become  a  Victorious 
Personality 

Make  up  your  mind  to 
convert  your  personal  lia- 
bilities into  assets.  Convert 
fear  into  courage,  timidity 
into  confidence,  nervous- 
ness into  self-reliance,  fecbli 
health  into  super-healtr 
failure  into  success,  disap 
pointment  into  pleasure 
weak  personality  into  domi- 
nant personality,  negative 
will  into  dominant  will,  stag- 
nant mentality  into  dynamic 
mentality,  mind  wandering 
Into  intense  power  of  con- 
:entration,  and  indifferenl 
memory  into  positive, 
memory.  Become  a  live 
personality. 


Become  Dynamic — Supreme 

No  matter  who  or  what  you  are, 
whether  young  or  old,  strong  or 
weak,  ill  or  well,  highly  educated  or 
unlettered,  a  recognized  success  or  a 
moderate  personality,  whether  you 
graduated  from  universities  and  col- 
leges such  as  Yale,  Harvard,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  or  merely  from  a  country  school, 
Conscious  Evolution  can  demonstrate 
to  you  that  you  possess  not  one-half  the 
creative,  thinking,  reasoning,  memor- 
izing, planning,  concentrating  power, 
penetrating  power,  or  logic  sensing  and 


Become  a  Giant  in  Personal 
Attitude  and  Power 

You  will  be  a  bigger,  better,  finer,  nobler 
higher,  and  more-free  human  being  by  rt\\^ 
nizing  yourself  as  you  really  are  and  advancing 
yourself  eternally  through  scientific  evolution. 

Conscious  Evolution  can  make  you  think  faste 
and  better.  Under  its  influence  you  can  have  hitihe 
aims,  higher  ambitions,  higher  aspirations,  highe 
ideas  and  every  result  you  genuinely  desire. 

You  are  a  tremendous  possibility  —  an* 
Conscious  Evolution  is  the  ko  to  your  turthe 
and  higher  evolution. 

New  energj — new  life — new  power  and  ne\ 
success  are  yours — through  evolution  conscious! 
advanced ! 
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A  New  and  Higher  Life 

The  fact  is  that  regardless  of  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor,  Con- 
scious Evolution  can  prove  to  you  readily,  by  demonstration,  that  you 
are  living  an  inferior  life :  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  give  Conscious 
Evolution  the  opportunity  to  show  you  the  way  in  which  you  may  com- 
pletely and  easily  without  inconvenience  or  loss  of  time,  and  without 
contrivances,  apparatus,  chemicals,  study,  special  bathing  or  dieting, 
come  into  possession  of  a  new  dynamic  life,  an  unusual  vigor,  a  higher 
type  of  dominant  energy  and  power  of  personality — a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  life  and  success. 

Are  you  living  the  full  and  successful  life?  Why  not  always  be  at 
your  very  best — thoroughly  well,  virile,  energetic,  vital,  zealous,  keen, 
alert,  fearless,  dominant,  dynamic,  magnetic,  masterful,  creative,  supreme? 
Why  not  invest  in  yourself?"  Why  not  raise  yourself  above  the  level  of 
blind  evolution  and  make  the  most  of  your  every  opportunity?  Why 
not  improve  your  pergonal  atmosphere? 

The  more  dynamic  your  personality,  the  greater  is  your  power  of  decision,  the 
teener  is  your  power  of  judgment  and  the  more  aggressive  is  your  power  of  action 
and  the  greater  is  your  power  of  reasoning. 

The  more  dynamic  you  are,  the  more  precise,  exact,  definite,  clear  and  positive 
become  your  ideas. 

Why  Accept  the  Crumbs  Instead  of  the  Rich  Prizes  of  Life  ? 

Conscious  Evolution  gives  greater  power  to  live  the  superior  life,  the  better  life, 
the  higher  life,  the  more  successful  life,  the  life  worth  while,  and  the  life  in  complete 
accord  with  the  ultimate  laws  of  life,  evolution  and  creation. 

Conscious  Evolution  can  increase  your  combative,  fighting,  aggressive  motive, 
forward  and  persistence  power.  Conscious  Evolution  can  increase  your  power  of 
continuity. 

'  .nscious  Evolution  is  the  way  to  a  forceful  personality,  forceful  mentality, 
forceful  will  and  forceful  mind. 


Daily  Results 

"The  increased  amount  of  energy 
enables  me  to  accomplish  more  work 
In  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
thus  I  actually  save  time  through 
your  system." 

"My  work  is  manual  labor.  I  am 
forty-three  years  of  age  and  have 
worked  hard  all  my  life,  but  in  one 
month  Conscious  Evolution  has  in- 
creased my  strength  by  nearly  fifty 
per  cent.  It  has  improved  my 
digestion  and  overcome  my  constipa- 
tion. Before  taking  Conscious  Evo- 
lution I  was  always  bothered  with 
my  limbs  cramping  at  night,  but 
have  had  no  such  trouble  since 
starting    this    course." 

"I  am  a  farmer.  At  the  end  of 
four  weeks  I  have  more  energy.  I 
recuperate  better,  am  less  tired 
upon  arising,  and  when  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  work  I  come  home 
tired.  Conscious  Evolution  removes 
the    fatigue   and    soreness." 

"I  feel  better  than  I  have  for 
months.  My  circulation  is  so  much 
better  and  I  feel  younger  and  I  can 
actually  enjoy  the  energy  through  a 
better  circulation  of  blood.  I  can 
endure  working  hard  and  longer 
and  have  much  greater  powers  of 
concentration.  People  tell  me  how 
well   I   look." 

"I  felt  that  I  was  doing  your 
system  an  injustice  to  take  it  when 
I  was  in  such  a  ran-down,  nervous 
condition,  but  it  certainly  has 
proved  a  great  blessing  to  me.  Your 
system  has  benefited  me  both  men- 
tally and  physically.  That  awful 
feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
has   completely   left    me." 

"My  whole  person  simply  effer- 
vesces with  keen,  alert,  enthusiastic 
energy." 


These  Amazing  Books  Are  For  You 

Swoboda  has  published  for  distribution  two  remarkable  books  which  explain  his 
system  of  Conscious  Evolution  and  what  it  has  already  done.  Write  for  these  books 
—not  because  Conscious  Evolution  has  meant  so  much  to  262,000  other  men  and 
women,  not  because  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  family  in  the  country  that 
hasn't  at  least  one  member  a  pupil  of  Swoboda.  Conscious  Evolution  is  being 
personalty  used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  and  such  men  as 
Woodrow  Wilson,   Charles  E.   Hughes,  the  Rockefellers,  the   Vanderbilts,  the 

Goulds,  the  Huntingtons,  the  Cudahys,  the  Swifts,  the 
Armours  and  McAdoo  for  advancing  themselves  in 
energy,  health,  vitality  and  power  of  personality. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE  show 
how  to  double  or  et  en  treble  your  power  of  mind  and  body;  not  by 
tedious  prolonged  study,  but  by  a  process  of  energization  which  raises 
the  very  level  of  your  life  and  mental  powers. 

These  books  show  how  to  amazingly  increase  your  power  of  will  and 
personality,  as  well  as  your  power  of  body  for  every  action  and  for 
every  purpoie  and  process. 

(  ONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  also  explains  the  dangers  and  fallacy  of  ex 
cessive  exercise  and  conscious  deep  breathing. 
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HOME  AHOY! 

These    soldiers    climbed    the    rigging    to    get    a    first    look    at    their    home    town    as    the    transport    runic    thru     \<ic     York    harbor 


BLUE   BIRDS   IN   THE   BUSH 


THE  new  radical  democracy  under  all  its  manifesta- 
tions of  Bolshevism,  syndicalism,  I.  W.  W.ism  is  bent 
upon  the  realization  of  two  purposes:  one  is  to  sub- 
stitute collectivism  for  the  individual  ownership  of  capital, 
the  other  is  to  substitute  herd  instinct  and  mass  suggestion 
for  individual  direction  of  industrial  and  political  affairs. 
It  is  intensely  envious  of  ability,  and  quite  as  determined 
to  destroy  it  as  to  expropriate  private  wealth. 

Individual  ability  and  direction  of  affairs  has  dominated 
human  activity  from  the  beginning  of  history  for  the  same 
reason  that  man  dominates  the  lower  animals.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  has  been  a  sifting  and  selecting  process, 
which  has  discovered  and  emancipated  ability.  It  is  this 
sifting  and  selecting  process  which  the  defeated  hate  above 
all  things,  and  vainly  dream  of  setting  aside. 

It  is  always  possible  to  interfere  with  it  and  for  a  time 
apparently  to  stop  it.  Like  a  river  it  can  be  dammed  or 
turned  into  new  channels.  While  the  dam  is  filling  up  or 
the  new  channels  are  unobserved,  the  flow  itself  seems  to 
have  stopped,  but  the  day  comes  when  the  water  runs  over 
the  dam  or  the  current  sweeps  freely  on  in  its  course. 

What  will  happen,  when  the  land  and  the  mines  and  the 
mills  of  England  have  been  nationalized,  as  the  British 
Labor  party  proposes,  and  the  control  of  their  operations 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  committees  of  working  men; 
when  the  Soviets  of  Russia  have  taken  over  all  business 
enterprizes  in  that  land;  and  when  the  syndicalist  groups 
of  Italy  have  expropriated  private  capital  and  assumed 
responsibility  for  industrial  production,  railway  transporta- 
tion and  financial  undertakings?  Ability,  of  course,  will 
have  been  shown  its  place.  The  men  who  built  up  business 
interests  and  controlled  them  will  have  been  "put  to  work," 
at  union    wages,   and   every   decision   will   be   made   by   the 


"equal  voice"  of  the  plain  man,  industrial,  agricultural, 
mining,  intellectual  or  what  not. 

Two  things  will  happen.  First,  the  world  will  begin  to 
suffer.  Luxuries  will  go,  and  for  a  brief  day  the  envious 
and  the  bitter  will  rejoice  that  the  rich  are  "getting  what 
was  coming  to  them."  Then  comforts  will  go,  and  then 
sufficiency  will  go.  Starvation  and  pestilence,  which  have 
turned  the  gay  city  of  Petrograd  into  a  city  of  death,  will 
begin  to  stalk  the  earth.  Second,  inequality  not  destroyed, 
but  only  repressed,  will  reassert  itself.  Ability  of  the  crude 
sort  that  first  appeared  among  men  in  the  ages  of  primitive 
savagery,  will  again  force  its  way  to  the  front.  It  will  not 
be  the  superb  intellectual  power  to  foresee,  plan,  organize, 
and  direct,  which  has  maintained  the  marvelous  activities 
of  modern  civilization.  It  will  be  raw,  merciless,  obedience- 
compelling  power,  exhibiting  itself  in  Trotzkys  on  horse- 
back, and  at  length  in  Napoleons  raised  to  absolute  power 
by  the  acclamation  of  frenzied,  ignorant  multitudes. 

Meanwhile,  for  strikes  of  labor  against  capital  there  will 
have  been  substituted  strikes  of  Soviet  against  Soviet  and 
syndicate  against  syndicate.  The  dream  of  an  industrial 
world  made  peaceful  by  the  expropriation  of  capital  and 
the  elimination  of  directive  ability  is  one  of  the  sorriest  de- 
lusions to  be  found  outside  insane  asylums.  Some  envious 
fellow  in  a  farming  group  or  in  a  mining  group  will  want 
to  know  why  the  men  of  the  railroad  group  are  demanding 
all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  men  of  the  railroad  group  will 
call  the  trouble  makers  in  the  agricultural  or  the  mining 
group  a  lot  of  lazy,  jealous  liars,  and  the  fight  will  begin. 

Never  so  long  as  the  world  lasts  will  the  Soviet,  Bol- 
shevik, syndicalist  blue  birds  in  the  bush  be  caught.  The 
only  question  is,  how  much  of  the  garden  of  civilization  will 
be  trampled  into  ruin  while  the  hunt  is  on. 


SPREADING    AMERICANISM 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  the  United   States  is  disliked 
and  inspected   in  foreign  lands  is  became  their  news- 
papers show  our  team?   side.   What  they  print  from 
America   con*i*t*  largely  of  lynching*,  murders,  defalea- 

,  municipal  Corruption*,  seandals  in  high  life  and  simi- 

r   This  la  taken,  of  course,  from  the  headline*  of  our 

,  hut  with  us  inch  sensationalism  dm-     not   do  so 

much  harm,  for  the  reader-:  have  an  Internal  corrective  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  irholesome  normal  life  about  them. 

■i      do    not,    have    <■:>    y    access    to    information    a:: 

hat  An  ally  doing  and  thinking.  We  are 

d  enough   to  think   that    the   more   people   know  of   us 

will  iii<    .      o  effort,  iri  bow  being  made 
mate  knowledge  of  America. 
The  Creel   Bur*  >>  did  ■>  rail  amount  of  such  publicity 

lllng   the    //;,r,    t.ho   of  eOUl    '     Bottling    wa       .aid    a!«onl 

found  that  the  moil  effective  way  to 


counter  ail  the  German  anti-American  propaganda  was 
limply  to  tell  the  truth  about  American  educational,  reli- 
gious, industrial,  agricultural  and  military  activities.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  war  even  the  German  organs  in  such 
neutral  countries  as  Spain  and  Switzerland  were  carrying 
more  of  the  American  than  of  the  German   propaganda. 

In  fact  the  activity  of  the  United  States  Committee  of 
Public  Information  became  so  great  as  to  alarm  our  Allies 
as  well  as  our  enemies.  A  member  of  Parliament  recently 
called  attention  tO  the  fact  that  "a  free  news  service  was 
supplied  to  the  South  American  press  with  the  result,  that 
for  months  past  every  newspaper  fhruout  South  America 
has  published  daily  propaganda  in  its  news  columns  as  to 
He    effort*,   resources  and    prosperity  of  the   United   Stales." 

i  ins  Government  publicity  has  unfortunately  been 
■topped,  hut  various  unofficial  agenciea   ire  trying  to  carry 

on    the    work.    A    Foreign    Pre**   Service   has    heen    organized 
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^  in  foreign  journ  lis 

i  liw  ot   Niw    York 

puhlii  into  Spanish 

v  editoriali  and  like- 

irticlei  from  the 

tli    Bat  far  Mrioui  readen  books 

-     .11  Dh  Ision  ot  the  Ain.-i  i 

International  Conciliation,  acting  for 

the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internationa]  Peace,  lias  se- 

■  t  the  beat  booki  from  and  about  the  United 

and  ihipped  than  to  the  leading  librariei  of  South 

\  R  •  dc   i  uhmi-o  in  Brazil,  Montevideo 

"i  melon   In    Paragoay,   Lima   In  Chile  and 

i  have  a  choic.-  collection  of  two  or  three 

thousand    v  m  books.  Similar  libraries  of  Americana 

be  installed  in  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Zurich,  Peking 

urn!    To! 

W  e  would  raggest  that  the  new  nationalities  just  start- 
ing out  in  life,  lv. land,  Yugc-Slavia,  Caeeho-Slovakia,  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  might  welcome  American  libraries  as  a 
birthday  gift  from  one  of  their  liberators.  There  will  be 
about  a  million  volumes  left  over  from  the  libraries  supplied 
to  our  soldiers  and  these  could  not  be  put  to  better  use  than 
to  distribute  them  among  the  schools  and  towns  of  the  Mid- 
European  nationalities. 


GIVE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  A  CHANCE 

IN  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "The  Reconstruction  of  Edu- 
cation Upon  a  Social  Basis,"  contributed  to  the  Educa- 
tional Revieic,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  says  that  political,  industrial  and  social 
solidarity  must  replace  the  regime  of  individualism  and 
class  war  if  we  are  successfully  to  carry  the  tremendous 
economic  and  moral  burdens  that  have  been  loaded  upon 
us,  and,  in  a  heavier  measure,  "upon  other  nations,  by  the 
European  War.  All  the  problems,  therefore,  of  social,  na- 
tional and  human  unity  have  suddenly  assumed  new 
importance. 

They  have;  and  at  the  same  time  the  center  of  gravity 
of  our  thinking  has  shifted;  and  in  our  newly  attained  con- 
viction that  solidarity  is  supremely  important  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  solidarity  is,  after  all,  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  we  court  disaster  if  we  sacrifice 
the  end  in  our  efforts  to  magnify  the  means. 

Precisely  this  practical  mistake  was  the  fatal  blunder 
of  Germany.  The  solidarity  of  the  state  was  everything  in 
the  Teutonic  scheme  of  life,  and  the  individual  was  com- 
pelled to  fit  himself  into  standardized  schemes  of  education, 
occupation  and  military  service.  Initiative  and  self-reliance 
were  destroyed.  He  was  made  responsible  not  to  his  own 
judgment,  his  own  conscience,  and  the  world,  but  to  a 
politically  constituted  authority,  and  he  ceased  to  think 
independently.  Such  a  form  of  society  tends  to  become,  and 
if  you  gave  it  time  enough  it  would  become,  a  hill  of  ants. 

Solidarity  and  standardization  (in  a  word,  unity)  are 
necessary  in  the  degree  that  the  human  group  (community 
or  nation)  is  collectively  imperiled,  as  it  is  when  an  enemy 
makes  war  upon  it,  or  as  it  may  be  by  great  calamity,  for 
example,  famine,  pestilence,  flood,  or  fire,  or  convulsion  of 
nature;  but  the  unity  is  always  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  individual  spontaneity,  and  with  sacrifice  of  the  possible 
differentiation  and  enrichment  of  life.  Under  circumstances 
of  peace  and  safety  a  maximum  solidarity  is  not  necessary, 
and  it  is  then  not  desirable,  because  of  its  restriction  of 
individuation. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  the  splendid 
development  of  the  individual  in  France,  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  in  the  years  between  Waterloo  and  the 
German  invasion  of  Belgium  that  made  possible  the  ulti- 
mate achievement  of  allied  victory  over  the  German  arms. 
And  not  the  least  factor  in  the  collective  effort  was  the 
economic  ability  of  the  United  States,  a  product  of  an  indi- 


vidualism  not   always   fair,  not  always  consistent  with   the 
ral     Welfare,    but    dynamic    beyond    all    precedent,    and 

daring  beyond  comparison, 
By  all  means  let  us  work  out  the  federation  of  the  world 

and    the   skilful   correlation   of   all    its   component   and   con 

itituent  groups  and  energies,  but  let  us  beware  also  of  thai 

emphasis  Of  solidarity  and  that  mechanical  standardi- 
zation, which  tend  to  destroy  individual  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility, the  very  things  which,  as  ends,  justify  any 
social  organization  whatsoever. 


BOLSHEVISM  AND  DEMOCRACY 

THE  question  has  often  been  raised  why  the  most  re 
doubtable  enemies  of  the  Bolsheviki  should  be  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  who  are  fellow  Slavs  and  largely 
revolutionists,  radicals,  republicans  and  socialists.  The 
answer  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  General  Stefanik  in 
his  speech  on  presenting  the  colors  to  the  First  Czecho- 
slovak Storming  Battalion  in  Siberia: 

Bolshevism  is  the  negation  of  democracy,  Bolshevism  speaks. 
shouts,  howls;  democracy  thinks,  teaches,  convinces.  Bolshevism 

awakens  the  lowest  instincts  and  desires;  democracy  appeals  to 
honor  and  conscience.  Bolshevism  steals  the  Deighbor'a  fnrcoat  : 
democracy  weaves  an  overcoat  for  all,  even  the  poorest.  Bol 
shevism  gives  to  the  people  the  torch  and  the  dagger ;  democracy 
the  hammer  and  the  plow.  Bolshevism  throws  its  opponents  int» 
the  sea.  pulls  them  out  of  prison  to  beat  them  to  death;  democ- 
racy ascertains  evil  to  cure  it,  eventually  punishes  to  correct  it. 
Bolshevism  sells  souls  for  profits  and  forms  parties  of  bandits 
and  sectionaries ;  democracy  gives  advantage  to  all  in  accordance 
with  right.  Bolshevism  means  decay,  misery,  hunger ;  democracy 
creates  and  is  the  foundation  of  normal  life  and  well  being.  Bol- 
shevism is  the  blinding  light  of  a  rocket — democracy  the  glow- 
ing beacon  of  salvation.  Bolshevism  is  the  enemy  of  mankind 
and  we  have  to  fight  it. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  PORTUGAL 

THE  news  from  Portugal  during  the  recent  rebellion 
was  so  scanty  and  conflicting  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  consistent  view  of  events,  but  now  that  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away  we  can  see  what  took  place,  tho  the 
causes  of  it  are  still  obscure.  We  all  read  in  our  papers  that 
"on  January  25,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Dom  Manoel 
entered  Portugal  from  Spain  by  crossing  the  Minho  River 
at  Caminkra."  Also  we  read  that  he  had  been  brought  from 
England  on  a  British  vessel  and  was  waiting  off  Lisbon 
until  his  loyal  subjects  got  ready  to  receive  him.  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact  the  canny  ex-king  did  not  get  any  farther  than 
London,  where  he  was  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat 
would  jump.  But  in  spite  of  his  caution  he  cannot  altogethei 
escape  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  republic  and  restore  him  to  the  throne.  On  Janu- 
ary 21,  when  the  false  news  from  Vigo,  Spain,  announced 
the  success  of  the  royalist  rising,  his  lord-in-waiting,  Vis- 
count Asseca,  gave  out  in  London  the  statement  that  "King" 
Manoel  had  disapproved  of  any  movement  in  his  favor  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  now  circumstances  were  altered  and  "he 
has  lived  with  no  other  idea  than  to  return  to  his  throne." 

He  would  have  done  better  to  have  kept  his  mouth  shut 
a  little  while  longer,  for  three  days  later  he  learned  that 
the  royalists  on  Monsanto  had  surrendered  to  the  repub- 
licans. Among  the  prisoners  was  the  authorized  agent  of 
Dom  Manoel,  Senhor  Ayres  d'Ornellas,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rising  had  declared  that  it  had  no  monarchical 
aim  but  was  later  found  engineering  the  Lisbon  mutiny. 

One  regiment  of  cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  field  artil- 
lery from  the  Lisbon  garrison  succumbed  to  the  enticements 
of  the  royalist  agents  and  deserting  their  barracks  took  up 
a  position  on  Monsanto,  a  hill  two  miles  out  of  town.  From 
this  point  they  bombarded  the  capital,  doing  little  damage, 
altho  the  cables  reported  that  one  shell,  exploding  in  the 
zoological  garden,  wounded  the  hand  of  a  chimpanaesv  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  defense  o(  Monsanto  180  wen 
wounded,  not  monkeys  but  men.  At  the  cry  that  the  republic 
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was  in  danger,  the  people  of  Lisbon  turned  out  in  mass, 
civilians  and  students  as  well  as  military  and  marines. 
Monsanto  was  besieged  by  a  volunteer  army  of  9000  and 
soon  capitulated.  From  the  royalist  headquarters  at  Oporto 
came  too  late  a  wireless  message  of  cheer  for  Monsanto: 
"Great  enthusiasm  north.  Long  live  the  monarchy!  Paiva 
Couceiro."  To  which  the  victorious  republicans  wirelessed 
back:  "Great  enthusiasm  south.  Monarchist  forces  defeated. 
Long  live  the  republic!" 

This  is  the  fifth  time  since  1910  that  Couceiro  has  tried 
to  overthrow  the  republic  by  an  armed  insurrection.  In  the 
north  of  Portugal,  the  seat  of  the  Braganza  dynasty,  the 
republican  sentiment  is  weaker  than  in  the  south,  and  when 
Couceiro  unfurled  the  banner  flag  of  the  king  at  Oporto 
he  hoped  that  the  people  would  rally  to  its  support.  He 
declared  himself  regent  and  premier  and  announced  the 
annulment  of  all  the  internal  legislation  of  the  republican 
administration,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  organization  of  the  Royal 
Guards.  He  asserted  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  British 
and  that  the  British  cruisers  in  the  harbor  had  been  sent 
to  prevent  the  navy  of  the  republic  from  bombarding  the 
city.  But  the  Portuguese  failed  to  rise  or  if  they  did  they 
took  the  other  side.  His  followers  fell  away.  The  British 
warships  withdrew.  The  Portuguese  fleet  arrived.  The  re- 
publican forces  attacked.  And  after  holding  out  for  ninety 
minutes  Oporto  surrendered.  Couceiro  was  captured  and  we 
hope  he  will  be  put  where  he  can  do  no  more  harm. 

Since  Couceiro  is  half  English  and  boasted  of  British 
backing  and  since  the  ex-king  is  still  received  with  royal 
honors  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  Portuguese  repub- 
licans are  becoming  suspicious  of  British  intentions.  They 
did  not  object  to  England's  giving  sanctuary  to  the  sover- 
eign whom  they  deposed  and  expelled  in  1910,  but  it  is 
naturally  not  pleasing  to  them  to  hear  him  still  officially 
addrest  in  England  as  "Your  Majesty,"  and  what  is  worse 
to  have  the  same  title  accorded  to  his  wife,  Princess  Augus- 
tine of  Hohenzollern,  whom  he  married  in  1913  and  who 
therefore  has  never  been  Queen  of  Portugal. 

Manoel  was  only  twenty  when  he  fled  to  England,  and 
while  enjoying  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  British 
court  he  has  served  as  the  figurehead  if  not  the  instigator  of 
repeated  conspiracies  to  overthrow  the  republic.  One  such 
conspiracy  was  frustrated  last  December  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Paes,  who  had  obtained  power  by  a  mili- 
tary revolution  and  was  undoing  all  the  work  of  the  repub- 
lic. When  the  monarchists  failed  in  their  attempt  to  use 
Paes  as  a  tool  they  resorted  to  open  rebellion — and  failed. 

Altho  Portugal  and  England  were  allies — it  is  the  oldest 
alliance  in  Europe — the  Portuguese  did  not  enter  into  the 
war  with  much  enthusiasm  and  did  not  distinguish  them- 
selves upon  the  battlefield.  This  was  largely  because  they 
•inspected  England  of  being  inimical  to  the  republic  and  of 
attempting  to  buy  off  Germany  by  sacrificing  to  her  the  Por- 
ese  colonies  in  Africa.  Th<  >ns  were  intensified 

by    the    publication    durir  war   of    the    Lichnowsky 
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treaty  was  no  doubt  to  secure  outwardly  tli<'  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Portuguese  Empire,  and  it  only  exprest  1 1 1 *-  intention 
of  giving  financial  and  economic  assistance  to  the  Portuguese 
Consequently  it  did  not,  according  to  the  text,  conflict  with  tin- 
old  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  last  renewed  under  Charles  II  and  which  guaranteed 
the  territories  of  the  two  parties.  Nevertheless,  at  the  instance 
of  Marquess  Soveral,  who  presumably  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Anglo-German  agreement,  a  new  treaty — the  so-called  Windsor 
Treaty — which  confirmed  the  old  agreements,  was  concluded  in 
1899  between  England  and  Portugal. 

The  object  of  the  negotiations  between  us  and  England,  which 
had  begun  before  my  arrival,  was  to  alter  and  amend  our  treaty 
of  1S98,  which  contained  many  impossible  features — for  example, 
with  regard  to  the  geographical  delimitation.  Thanks  to  the  con- 
ciliatory attitude  of  the  British  Government,  I  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  the  new  treaty  a  form  which  entirely  accorded  with  our 
wishes  and  interests.  All  Angola,  as  far  as  the  20th  degree  of 
longitude,  was  allotted  to  us,  so  that  we  reached  the  Congo 
territory  from  the  south.  Moreover,  the  valuable  islands  of  San 
Thome  and  Principe,  which  lie  north  of  the  Equator,  and  there- 
fore really  belonged  to  the  French  sphere  of  interests,  were 
allotted  to  us — a  fact  which  caused  my  French  colleague  to  make 
lively,  altho  vain,  representations.  Further,  we  obtained  the 
northern  part  of  Mozambique ;  the  frontier  was  formed  by  the 
Likungo.  The  British  Government  showed  the  utmost  readiness 
to  meet  our  interests  and  wishes.  Sir  Edward  Grey  intended  to 
prove  his  good  will  to  us.  but  he  also  desired,  to  promote  our 
colonial  development,  because  England  hoped  to  divert  Germany's 
development  of  strength  from  the  North  Sea  and  Western  Europe 
to  the  world-sea  and  Africa.  "We  don't  want  to  grudge  Germany 
her  colonial  development,"  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  said  to  me. 

Originally,  at  the  British  suggestion,  the  Congo  State  was 
to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  which  would  have  given  us  a  right 
of  preemption  and  a  possibility  of  economic  penetration  in  the 
Congo  State.  But  we  refused  this  offer,  out  of  alleged  respect  for 
Belgian  sensibilities!  Perhaps  the  idea  was  to  economize  our 
successes?  With  regard  also  to  the  practical  realization  of  the 
real  but  unexprest  object  of  the  treaty — the  actual  partition  at 
a  later  date  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions — the  new 
formulation  showed  considerable  advantages  and  progress  as  com- 
pared with  the  old.  Thus  the  treaty  contemplated  circumstances 
wl  ich  would  enable  us  to  enter  the  territories  ascribed  to  us,  for 
the  protection  of  our  interests.  These  conditional  clauses  were  so 
wide  that  it  was  really  left  to  us  to  decide  when  really  "vital" 
interests  were  concerned,  so  that,  in  view  of  the  complete  de- 
pendence of  Portugal  upon  England,  we  merely  needed  to  go  on 
cultivating  our  relations  with  England  in  order,  later  on,  with 
English   assent,  to  realize  our  mutual   intentions. 

The  sincerity  of  the  English  Government  in  its  effort  to  respect 
our  rights  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  before 
ever  the  treaty  was  completed  or  signed,  called  our  attention  to 
F.nglish  men  of  business  who  were  seeking  opportunities  to  invest 
capital  in  the  territories  allotted  to  us  by  the  new  treaty,  and 
who  desired  British  support.  In  doing  so-  he  remarked  that  the 
undertakings  in   question   belonged   to  our   sphere  of   interest. 

The  Lichnowsky  Memorandum  was  circulated  extensively 
by  the  Creel  Bureau  and  other  agencies  as  part  of  the  anti- 
German  propaganda  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  shows 
conclusively  the  falsity  of  the  German  claim  that  England 
was,  previous  to  the  war,  trying  to  check  German  expan- 
sion. On  the  contrary  England  was  willing  to  offend  Por- 
tugal, France  and  Belgium  by  furthering  the  German 
schemes  for  commercial  penetration  and  ultimate  annexa- 
tion in  Africa  with  a  view  of  diverting  Germany  from  her 
aggressive  designs   in   Europe. 

The  German  menace  has  been  removed  but  the  African 
problem  remains.  Portugal  has  forfeited  her  right  to  Afri- 
can territory  by  neglect  and  maladministration  and  it  would 
be  well  for  them  and  for  the  world  If  the  Portuguese  col- 
onics w  re  assigned  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  some  power 
which  as  mandatory  could  develop  and  administer  them 
properly.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  striving  bo  acquire 
Delagos  Bay,  which  indeed  is  the  natural  outlel  of  the 
Tran  paal.  One  of  the  reasom  why  the  Portuguese  were 
reluctant  to  go  to  the  aid  of  England  was  because  of  the 
rumor  that,  to  quote  the  London  Times,  "D<  Bay  had 

been  bartered  away  by  the  British  Government  to  the  South 
African  Union  m  exchange  for  assistance  in  the  war" 
But,  of  course,  if   Delagos    Bay  or  any  other   Portugi 

possession  pa    ei  Into  other  hand     r i  a]  will  be    luffl 

ciently  remunerated  and  this  may  account   foi    willingness 
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Ifsreb  13,  irere,  informally  received, 
ded  that  night  ko  Paris.    M 
the    French    capital    the   next    day    the 
President   vu  greeted  hy  M.   Clemen 
n,  a   little   later  had   a   conference 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  c  ind  plunged  at 

onee  into  the  work  of  the  Peace  Con- 
Much  of  his  first  attention  u.ts 
given  to  the  project  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. Publicity  had  been  given  to  a  re- 
port that  the  Con.  ..r  its  Supremo 
Council,  would  defer  action  upon  the 
League  until  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  This  the  President 
promptly  denied,  cabling:  to  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Tumulty,  in  Washington  on 
Ifarch  15,  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  decision,  made  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  that  "this  League  should  be 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
eral Treaty  of  Peace."  M.  Pichon,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  the  next  day 
exprest  grave  doubt  whether  such  in- 
clusion of  the  League  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  would  be  practicable,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  Supreme  Council  might 
decide  to  adopt  the  treaty  first  and  take 
up  the  League  afterward.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  British  delegates,  for 
the  sake  of  hastening  peacemaking, 
were  inclined  toward  the  same  course. 
It  was  urged  that  the  various  neutral 
nations  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
consulted  on  the  subject.  But  on  March 
18  the  President,  M.  Clemenceau,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Signor  Orlando  con- 
ferred on  the  matter,  and  it  was  prac- 
tically decided  that  by  speeding  up  other 
features  of  the  work  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  adhere  to  the  program  formerly 
adopted  and  to  include  the  League  in 


tin-    Peace    Treaty    without    unduly    d4 
laying    the    latter.    Th«     President    per- 
sonally  undertook   the   t;isk   of   revising 

tin-  Constitution  of  the  League  so  as  to 

make    its    purport    clearer    in    some    re- 
t>   and   so  as   to   meet   some  of  the 
objections   which   have  been  made  to  it 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Lodge-Lowell    More     than      l00,)U 
Debate  people  proved  their 

earnestness  to  un- 
derstand the  League  of  Nations  by 
clamoring  for  admission  to  Symphony 
Hall  in  Boston  on  March  19  to  hear 
Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, debate  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
covenant  of  the  League.  Tho  they  were 
labeled  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
"opponents,"  the  two  speakers  were 
basically  in  accord  on  the  need  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  on  the  principles 
of  its  establishment.  Both  agreed  that 
the  covenant  as  at  present  drawn  up 
is  unsatisfactory. 

Senator  Lodge,  who  spoke  against 
the  covenant  in  the  closing  sessions  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  Senate  and  who  was 
leader  of  the  Republican  forces  there, 
opened  the  debate  by  saying: 

It  has  been   said   that    I   am   against  any 

league  of  nations.  I  am  not.  Far  from  it. 
I  am  anxious  to  have  the  nations,  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  united  in  a  league, 
as  we  call  it,  a  society,  as  the  French  call 
it.  but  united  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and 
to  bring  about  a  general  disarmament. 

That  the  covenant  in  its  present  form 
would  fail  to  do  that  without  being 
radically  revised  was  the  Senator's 
chief  argument;  he  made  five  definite, 
constructive  suggestions  for  its  change. 

1.  That  it  be  redrawn  so  as  to  re- 
move general  ambiguities. 


M  or  cut  u*  N.  Y.  Tinut 
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The  draft  itself,  the  articles  themselves, 
simuM  answer  as  far  as  possible  all  ques- 
tion!. There  ll  DO  court   tO  |>ass  upon  them. 

Thej  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  nine 
powers  whose  representatives  compose  the 
Executive  Council,  'The  people  who  arc  for 

this    draft    of    a    league    and    those    who    are 

against  it  differ  about  construction  of  aear 
ly    every    article;    and,    not   only    that,    but 
thOM    who    are    for    it    differ    among    them 
selves,    and    those   who   are   against    it    differ 

among  themselves  as  to  its  construction. 
There  will  be  differences  arising  out  of  that 
\civ   porous  instrument. 

Mr.    Taft     said    on     the    7th    of    March  : 

"Undoubtedly  the  covenant  needs  revision. 
It  is  not  symmetrically  arranged,  its  mean- 
ing has  to  be  dug  out,  and  the  language 
is    ponderous    and    in    diplomatic   pat, is." 

2.  That  it  be  made  clear  by  what 
vote,  whether  by  a  majority  or  a  unani- 
mous vote,  decisions  of  the  executive 
council  should  be  reached. 

There  are  so  many,  places  where  it  says 
that  the  executive  council  which  is  the 
real  seat  of  authority,  shall  recommend 
or  advise  or  propose  measures,  and  it  fails 
to  say  by  what  vote  they  shall  do  it. 

Now,  either  there  should  be  a  clause  in 
there  saying  "where  not  otherwise  stated, 
the  decision  of  the  executive  council  shall 
be  by  a  majority  vote,"  or  else  it  ought  to 
be  exprest  in  every  article  where  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  a  recommendation  or 
a  proposal  or  a  decision  of  any  kind. 

3.  That  there  be  a  larger  reservation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  essence 
rests  upon  the  proposition  of  separating 
the  Americas  from  Furope  in  all  matters 
political.  I  have  therefore  found  it  difficult 
to  understand  an  argument  that  we  pre- 
serve the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  extending 
it.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  invisible 
line  that  we  put  around  us  to  exclude  other 
nations  from  meddling  in  American  affairs, 
ami  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  it  thru 
my  head  how  you  can  preserve  a  fence  by 
taking  it  down. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  corollary  of 
Washington's  foreign  policy.  ...  It  is  not 
ephemeral  because  it  rests  on  two  perma- 
nent facts — human  nature  and  geography. 

They  say  that  if  we  demand  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  league  they  will  demand  com- 
pensation. Very  well.  Let  them  exclude  us 
from  meddling  in  Europe.  That  is  not  a 
burden    that    we    are    seeking   to   bear. 

4.  That  domestic  questions — such  as 
immigration  and  the  tariff — be  express- 
ly excluded. 

The  question  of  immigration  must  not 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  league  at 
all.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  national 
character  and  national  well-being.  There 
should  be  no  possible  jurisdiction  over  the 
power  which  defends  this  country  from  a 
flood  of  Japanese.  Chinese  and  Hindu  labor. 

The  tariff  is  involved  in  the  article  for 
the  boycott.  The  coastwise  trade  is  in- 
volved in  Article  XXI.  I  think  we  ought 
to  settle  our  own   import  duties. 

5.  That  clear  provision  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  League  be  inserted. 

I    have    been    surprized    to    hear    in    the 
Senate    and    elsewhere    the    statement    that 
this  was  only   a   treaty   and  we  could   SON 
gate  it  by  an  act  of  Congress  at  any   time, 
as    We   can    under   the   decisions   of   the    Su 
preme  Court.    Why,   ladies   and   gentlemen, 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  that.  No  great 
er  misfortune  could  befall   the   peace  of  the 
world    than    to    have   a    nation,    especially    a 
powerful    nation,    abrogate    the    tTSSt] 

Senator  Lodge  in  closing  laid  ho:i\  \ 
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International  Film 

SUCCESSOR  TO  ADMIRAL  SIMS 
The  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  foreign 
waters  is  now  to  be  Admiral  Harry  S.  Knapp, 
who  was  military  governor  of  Santo  Domingo 
in  1917  and  1918  and  has  lately  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  inter-allied  aerial  confer- 
ence  in   Paris 

emphasis  on  the  serious  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  in  accept- 
ing the  covenant  of  the  League. 

Article  X  pledges  us  to  guarantee  the 
political  independence  and  the  territorial 
integrity  against  external  aggression  of 
every  nation  a  member  of  the  league.  That 
'  is  every  nation  of  the  earth.  We  ask  no 
guarantees ;  we  have  no  endangered  fron- 
tiers ;  but  we  are  asked  to  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  every  nation,  prac- 
tically, in  the  world— it  will  be  when  the 
league  is  completed. 


rV«M  tOmtU 

A    f  BENCH    GOVERNOR    TOM 
Ad  LOB 

VI     (  rt.,    formerly    Foreign    Mln- 

;.(■'/  in, <-«■«    tfcs4    H,i      n:,r    v<  /'■    l<ie  .        ■,    I    ,   ,m  • 

M      fomnurt    \>u*  mor   i,t    Algeria   and 

h»   w»»  th»   11,1/ii  CommUaionoT   to  (I  th«! 

■  .''.ihlir,'  nl.di'  :i!  i>,n 


Now,  mark  ;  a  guarantee  is  never  invoked 
except  when  force  is  needed.  We.  under  that 
clause  of  the  treaty  have  got  to  take  our 
army  and  our  navy  and  go  to  war  with 
any  country  which  attempts  aggression 
upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  another 
member  of  the  league. 

Guarantees  must  be  fulfilled.  They  are 
sacred  promises.  If  the  United  States  agrees 
to  Article  X  we  must  carry  it  out  in  letter 
and  spirit. 

I  ask  those — the  fathers  and  the  mothers, 
the  sisters  and  wives  and  the  sweethearts 
— whether  they  are  ready  yet  to  guarantee 
the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  every  nation  on  earth  against 
external  aggression,  and  to  send  the  hope 
of  their  families,  the  hope  of  the  nation, 
the  best  of  your  youth,  forth  into  the  world 
on  that  errand? 

President  Lowell's  speech  was  chiefly 
in  answer  to  specific  criticisms  of  the 
covenant  of  the  League,  outlining  first 
the  minimum  essentials  of  "an  effective 
League  of  Nations  to  prevent  war." 

Such   a   league   must   forbid   a   resort   to 
arms  before  submitting  the  question  in  dis- 
pute  to   a   public   trial,   arbitration   or   in- 
quiry of  some  kind ;  and  probably  it  ought 
also   to   forbid   a   resort  to   arms   after   an 
award  which  is  universally  believed  to  be 
right  and  just.  Such  a  delay  before  hostili- 
ties will  not  prevent  all  wars,  but  it  will 
make  them  much  less  common,  and  it  will 
wholly  prevent  a  natio-n  from  deliberately 
planning  a  war.  as  Germany  did.  and  seek- 
ing the  advantage  of  surprize. 

Obviously,  the  submission  to  arbitration 
must  be  compulsory.  The  country  that  goes 
to  war  before  submitting  its  ease  to  arbi- 
tration must  be  regarded  as  a  criminal 
against  mankind,  and  treated  instantly  as 
an  outlaw. 

The  principle  should  apply  not  only  to 
disputes  among  the  members  of  the  league, 
but  also  to  dissensions  between  other  na- 
tions not  belonging  to  the  league,  because 
war,  like  fire,  has  a  tendency  to  spread. 

Altho  the  penalty  against  the  aggressor 
is  automatic  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  action  of  an  international 
council,  nevertheless  such  a  council  for  pur- 
poses, not  of  command,  but  of  consulta-' 
tion,  is  highly  beneficial.  It  tends  to  remove 
friction  by  enabling  nations  to  understand 
one  another's  point  of  view,  and  to  recon- 
cile or  adjust  differences  before  they  reach 
an  acute  stage. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Senator 
Lodge  that  the  drafting  of  the  covenant 
is  ambiguous  and  faulty  was  likewise 
pointed  out  by  President  Lowell,  who 
said: 

This  covenant  is  not  perfect  ;  it  is  a 
draft  published  for  criticism  and  "ill  re- 
ceive plenty  of  it,  and  thru  criticism  some 
improvement  also.  Bui  even  when  perfected 
it  will   not   be  perfect.   Nothing  human   is 

perfect;  -till  more,  if  will  not  satisfy  every- 
body. In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  the  views  of  many  na- 
tion and  of  many  people  within  each  na- 
tion. 

Senator  Lodge  in  rebuttal  answered 
two  significant  questions  put  to  him  Ly 
President  Lowell. 

If  the  covenant  were  amended  as  you 
h     would    \ou     vote    for    il  '.' 

Will  you  formulate  ami  send  to  the 
prooer  quarters  the  amendments  you  wish 
made '' 

To   the   first    question    Senator   Lodge 

rend 

If  this  league  ||  t«,  |„-  in  iich  f « . i  1 1 1  that 
il       ■  ill     really     promote     peace,     instead     of 

fling  dissension  arid  quarrels,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  if  it  will  he  put  in  guch  shape 
thai  it  will  bring  no  Injury  or  injustice 
to    the    United    Slate-.    .,1    i.,iii    t    I    will    sup 

porl  d 

i  he    •■'  ''nd  question  gave  him  an  op 

port  unity     to    score     an     effective     point. 

ilnet  President  Wilson's  attitude  in 

pn    Silting    the    LeagUC   covenant.. 


Press  Illustrating 

GOVERNOR  OF  OUR  LATEST  COLONIES 
The  Virgin  Islands,  or  Danish  West  Indies,  as 
they  were  called  before  the  United  States  bought 
them  from  Denmark  for  $25,000,000  on  March 
31,  1917,  have  an  officer  of  the  United  State* 
Navy  as  governor.  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  W. 
Oman,  who  was  commandant  of  the  Second 
Naval  District  during  the  war,  has  just  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  islands  to  succeed 
Rear   Admiral   James   H.    Oliver,   retired 

If  the  President  had  laid  that  draft  be- 
fore the  Senate,  as  other  Presidents  have 
done ;  if  he  had  said  to  the  Senate :  "I 
submit  this  draft  to  you  for  your  advice, 
I  hope  for  your  approval,  and  for  such 
suggestions  as  you  may  have  to  make,"  he 
would  have  had  the  amendments  laid  before 
him  to  present  to  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris.  The  battle  would  have  been  more 
than  half  won  by  the  mere  submission. 


fn/i  i  national  Film 

THE  LEADER  of  GERMAN  PKACE 

DELEGATES 

Count      iron     Brockdorff  Rnntzau,     Secretary     of 
Stale   for   Foreign   AlrairH  In  the   ,  resent  German 

Government,  i»  one  of  the  new  leaden  who  wan 

aiHc,  prominent   nndei   the  Imperial  Government, 

in  1607  he  wan  appointed  i> v  ti»-  Kaiser  Ambim- 

iimIiii-  in  Vienna 
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CARRYING    ON 

The  Work  of  the   The    President's    first 

~ ~ meeting  with  the  Su- 

Peace  Congress  &_  ..      ,  ., 

preme  Council  of  the 

Peace  Congress  after  his  return  to 
Paris  was  on  March  17.  In  addition  to 
the  Prime  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
great  powers  there  were  also  present 
Marshal  Foch,  Field-Marshal  Haig, 
General  Diaz,  and  other  Allied  and 
American  army  and  navy  officers;  and 
there  was  a  long  discussion  of  the  mili- 
tary, naval  and  aerial  terms  to  be  im- 
posed upon  Germany  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  The  reduction  of  the  German 
forces  which  had  been  formerly  agreed 
upon,  as  described  last  week,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  was  adopt- 
ed. The  next  day  it  was  decided  that 
the  Heligoland  forts  must  be  dis- 
mantled, and  the  Kiel  Canal  be  opened 
to  all  nations  in  time  of  peace,  on  equal 
terms.  The  navigation  of  the  River 
Rhine  is  to  be  internationalized,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  inter- 
national commission,  similar  to  that 
which  has  long  had  control  of  the 
Danube. 

The  question  of  the  delimitation  of 
the  boundaries  of  Poland  w7as  also 
taken  up,  and  it  was  proposed  that  in 
order   to   give   that  country   an   outlet 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

March    13 — President    Wilson    arrived 

in     France.     German     delegates     to 

Paris   appointed. 
March   1-i — President  Wilson  resumed 

work   in   Paris.   Germany   agreed   to 

surrender   ships   for   food. 
March     15 — Draft    of    Peace     Treaty 

submitted      to      President      Wilson. 

Austria     voted     for    annexation     to 

Germany. 
March   16 — Peace  Congress  considered 

amendments      to      Constitution      of 

League  of  Nations.  Riots  in  Berlin. 

March  11 — Allies  extended  area  of 
occupation  of  Germany.  Germany 
threatened  to  reject  any  but  "Wil- 
son  peace." 

March  18 — Supreme  Council  decided 
to  dismantle  Heligoland  forts  and 
to  internationalize   Kiel  Canal. 

March  19 — Lloyd  George  agreed  to 
remain  in  Paris  until  Peace  Treaty 
was  completed.  Bolshevists  menaced 
<  Odessa. 


upon   the   tea   the  old    Polish    port   of 

to    it      with    a 
p    of    ' 
the  ,  connecting  tli  t1  | 

h   Poland  proper.  This  strip  irould 
comprj  'ory  largely  Inhabited  by 

Poles,    Such    an    arrangement    would 
the  Kingdom  or  State  of  Prussia 
mto  two  parts,  completely  cutting  off 
and  Bast  Pi  ussia,  the  original 

home  of  the    1'  From   the    ft 

It  was  therefore  proposed  that   Prussia 
should   have  a   right  of  way  across   the 
Polish   "corridor"   in   order   to   maintain 
land  connection  between   the  two   DS 
It    was    also    proposed    by    the    Polish 

•[mission  that  the  COO  Dun  Protestant 
Poles  in  the  Masurian  Lakes  region  of 
lia  should  he  permitted  to  <le 
.  ids  by  plebiscite  whether  to  join  Po- 
land, which  is  chiefly  Catholic,  or  to 
remain  with  Germany. 

The  Supreme  Council  also  virtually 
decided  that  Germany  must  relinquish 
all  her  holdings  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Shan-tuner;  and  that  the  treaty  of 
1839,  fixing  the  boundaries  between  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  must  be  revised. 
This  revision  is  expected  by  Belgians 
to  give  to  them  some  small  but  impor- 
tant strips  of  territory  now  held  by 
Holland. 

Germany  and  the  Owing,  presumably, 
Peace  Congress  *°  intimations  that 
he  would  not  be  re- 
ceived or  recognized  by  the  American 
delegates,  the  German  Government  re- 
frained from  appointing  Count  von 
Bernstorff,  formerly  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Congress.  Instead,  on  March  12,  the 
German  Cabinet  appointed  Count  von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, to  lead  the  delegation,  with  five 
colleagues,  to  wit:  Dr.  Edward  Davis, 
first  President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly; Herr  Giesbertz,  Prussian  Minister 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs;  Max  War- 
burg, a  merchant  of  Hamburg;  Adolf 
Mueller,  Minister  to  Switzerland,  and 
Professor  Schuecking,  of  Marburg  Uni- 
versity. These  delegates  will  proceed  to 
Paris  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  in  the  near 
future,  to  listen  without  privilege  of 
debate  to  the  preliminary  terms  of 
peace  as  prescribed  by  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, and  will  then  return  to  Berlin, 
to  lay  the  treaty  before  the  National 
Assembly  for  its  acceptance. 

Mathias  Erzberger,  the  head  of  the 
German  Armistice  Commission,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  without  a  port- 
folio, declared  at  a  great  public  meet- 
ing in  Berlin  on  March  16  that  Ger- 
many was  under  no  obligation  to  pay 
indemnity  for  any  act  committed  after 
her  first  offer  of  peace  in  December, 
1916;  that  she  had  almost  unlimited 
confidence  in  President  Wilson;  that 
she  would  refuse  assent  to  any  peace 
treaty  which  went  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  fourteen  points;  and  that  the 
only  means  of  checking  Bolshevism  was 
for  the  Allies  to  abandon  their  severe 
policy  toward  Germany.  Meantime  on 
March  15  the  British  forces  extended 
their  occupation  of  German  territory 
at  Cologne,  and  the  French  at  Mayence 
did  the  same,  pushing-  their  outposts 
into  the  environs  of  Frankfort. 


The  Crimes  of       A  sub-commit  tee  of  the 
Germany  Commission       „„       Eta 

ponsibility     for     the 
\\ 'ai  ha     reported  a  formidable  list  of 

thirty-one  different  crimes  which' Ger- 
many and  her  allies  are  considered  to 
have  committed  during  the  war.  These 

comprise:  Ifa  acre  of  civilians;  put- 
tine  to  death  of  hostages  and  tortun 
of    civilians;     starvation    of    civilians; 

tortation  of  civilians;  internment  of 

civilians  under  brutal  conditions; 
forced  labor  of  civilians  on  military 
works;  abduction  of  women  and  girls; 
usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  mili- 
tary occupation;  conscription  of  sol- 
diers among  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
territory;  pillage;  theft  of  property; 
exaction  of  illegitimate  tribute  and  re- 
quisitions; debasement  of  currency  and 
issue  of  spurious  currency;  imposition 
of  collective  penalties;  wanton  devasta- 
tion; bombardment  of  undefended 
places;  wanton  destruction  of  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  historical  monu- 
ments; destruction  of  non-warlike  ship- 
ping without  notice;  destruction  of  fish- 
ing boats;  destruction  of  relief  ships; 
bombardment  of  hospitals;  destruction 
of  hospital  ships;  violation  of  Red  Cross 
rules;  use  of  poisonous  gases  in  war- 
fare; use  of  explosive  or  expanding 
bullets;  directions  to  give  no  quarter; 
ill-treatment  of  prisoners;  misuse  of 
flags  of  truce;  poisoning  of  wells.  All 
these  acts  are  violations  of  internation- 
al law  or  of  international  agreements. 

The  German      Despite  the  confident  re- 

Disturbances  ?°rt  °f  Gustf,ve.  ^oske 
the  German  Minister  of 
Defense,  on  March  13,  that  the  Sparta- 
can  insurrection  might  be  considered 
as  supprest,  serious  disturbances  con- 
tinued.  The  very  next   day  there  was 


Bain 

TO    DIRECT     MILITARY     AJBRONAUTICS 

Brigadier  General  William  Mitchell  has  beta 
appointed  successor  to  Major  Genera]  Kenly  as 
Director  of  Military  Aeronautics  in  a  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  Air  Service  und 
General  Menoher.  The  Director  of  Mitttarj  V 
nautics  is  now  ranked  as  third  assistant  M  the 
executive  stall'  of  the  Air  Set  vice  Ml  tun  t»o  ,>l 
the    big    aviation     training     t'telds    in     the    Untied 

States    have    been    ordered    discontinued 
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much  fighting  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin. 
The  Government  reported  its  discovery 
that  the  Spartacans  had  put  prisoners 
to  atrocious  torture,  and  retaliated  by 
putting  many  Spartacan  prisoners  to 
death.  Many  Socialists  of  the  "Inde- 
pendent" or  "Red"  faction,  who  were 
not  actively  engaging  in  the  revolt, 
were  arrested  as  rebels.  Herr  Noske 
reported  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  that  these  non-combatant 
prisoners  had  approved  and  encouraged 
the  "brigandage  and  atrocious  prac- 
tises" of  those  in  arms.  On  March  17  he 
again  announced  the  revolt  had  been 
definitely  crushed.  At  the  same  time  at 
Ruhr  and  elsewhere  in  the  great  indus- 
trial districts  extensive  strikes  were 
apparently  impending.  When  the  new 
Prussian  Diet  met  in  Berlin  on  March 
15  a  strong  cordon  of  troops  was  placed 
around  the  building  to  protect  it  from 
attack  by  the  Spartacans,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Diet,  including  the 
women  delegates,  were  carefully 
searched  for  concealed  weapons  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter. 

Food  for  Arrangements  were  finally 
Germanv  a?rree^  upon  on  March  15 
for  the  supplying  of  Ger- 
manv with  food.  A  monthly  ration  of 
370,000  tons  of  food  was  promised  to 
Germany.  In  return  she  was  to  sur- 
render to  the  Allies  for  their  use  about 
700  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
3,500,000.  Nine  of  the  largest  passenger 
ships,  including  the  giant  "Imperator" 
of  52.000  tons,  were  awarded  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  used  for  the 
transportation  of  troops.  Germany  was 
also  to  place  a  large  sum  in  gold  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium,  as  a  guar- 
antee. Thus  $35,000,000  was  to  be  de- 
posited within  four  days  and  $55,000,- 
000  more  within  ten  days  later.  Ger- 
many is  to  pay  for  the  food  partly  by 
freight  hire  accruing  from  the  use  of 
her  shipping,  partly  from  credits  in 
neutral  countries,  partly  from  exports 
which  she  is  permitted  to  make,  partly 
from  the  sale  of  foreign  securities  held 
in  Germany,  and  partly,  if  necessary, 
from  h<-r  gold  reserve. 

Cost  of  the  War    An     impressive     idea 

to  France  of   th''   mont'y  rost  of 

the     war    to     France 

;ipart  from  the  loss  and  destruction  of 

property,   was    civen    by    M.    Klotz,   the 

Minister    of     Finance,     in     his     budget 

March  13.  More  than  $7,800,- 

000,000    was    spent    for   artillery,   and 

more    than    $2,225,000,000    for    the    pay 

of  The  total  expenses  of  the 

army  department  123300,000,000, 

and   of   the   navy   depart  ■;  1,1 25,- 

000,000.  'I  I  vould   now, 

eeen  three  arid  four  tin 
great  n  before  the  »rar. 

Affair--;  in    Hostilities    in    Russia    con 
with    much    hea 
lo    c    to  I  he  B  •  nan 

nd  the  ai 
ed   that  down    to 
reh   13,  Ami 

-  d  as  follows:  Killed  on,  75; 

i ,  died  of  d 
mi  rounded  total,  45] 

period  at  least  BOO 


DnrUny  In  .\>w  York  Trihunr 

ANY  ONE   SEEN    ANYTHING   OP   A    DARKISH   SORT   OF   HORSE    ANYWHERE    AROUND? 


Bolshevists  are  believed  to  have  been 
killed  outright.  Nevertheless  the  Bol- 
shevists reported  great  gains  of  terri- 
tory, and  boasted  that  they  would  be 
in  Archangel  by  May  I.  A  fierce  attack 
of  the  Bolshevists  on  March  14,  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Vaga  and  Dwina  fronts 
of  the  Allies,  was  repulsed  by  Ameri- 
can  troops,  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
Bolshevists.  In  Siberia,  also,  the  Bol- 
rvistS  suffered    loss,   being  driven   oil* 

of  Ufa  on  March  18,  a  place  which  they 
bad  held  since  Janua  ry  25. 

Meanwhile    the    Allied    food    Corn 

■    in  Northern  Bub  lis  reports  immi- 
nent dangi  1  of  famine  thruout  much  of 

Ru  :   11,    and    declare    I  bat  "the   OU1 
world,    particularly    America,    must    be 

pa  red  to  feed  mo  i1  of  the  Russian 
population  for  ai  lea  it  six  months  al 
peace  is  re  itored." 
The    Ru     an    Committee    in    Paris, 

Composed  Of  representatives  of  the  v.< 

governments  In  that  country  oppos- 
ing the  Bolshevist  renewed  their 
app           1  I  he  Peaci   I  longress  for  1 

nition,    and    their    request    thai    no 
qui  •  to  •  be  boui  dai  lea  of 

Russia  as  they  existed  before  the  war, 


excepting  Poland,  should  be  determined 
by  the  Congress  without  giving  the 
Russian  people  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

PolandandHer     Major      General 
Neighbors  Henrys,       a       distin- 

guished officer  of  the 
French  army,  was  sent  on  March  14 
to  Poland,  by  the  Supreme  Council,  to 
be  a  military  aid  to  General  Pilsudski, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Polish 
army.  Meantime  conflicts  between  Po- 
land and  neighboring  states  continue. 
The  Ukrainians  on  March  17  entered 
I'rzemysl,  driving  out  the  Poles,  and 
advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  Lemberg. 
The  Prussians  protested  against,  the 
plans  of  the  Allies  with  relation  to  the 
Polish    boundaries,   and   on    March    L8 

were  reported  to  have  broken  oil'  nego- 
tiations. At.  the  north  the  Letts,  Lith- 
uanians  and    Elsthonians    made    great 

gains   against    the    Russian    Bolshevists 

in  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
a.  1*1.  |,        A  striking   lllusl  ration  of 


Air  Scr  vi<  < 


1  be  fulfilment  of  1  he  poet's 


vi.'.ion  of  "the  nations'  airj 
navies"  was  afforded  in  the  British  Pai 
II amen t  on    March    1:;,    when    General 
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a     Britain     Is    again 
threatened     with     serious 


British 

Econora 

industrial     and     economic 

trouble*  The  "Triple  Alliance"  of  rail- 
way men,  transport  workers  and  miners 
\>  ill  decide  before  the  end  of  this  month 
whether  to  accept  mediation  in  the  con- 
trol with  capitalists,  or  to  stick 
to  the  demand  for  nationalization  of 
those  industries  even  at  cost  of  a  gen- 
I  strike.  The  railway  men  want  the 
increase  of  wages  in  war  time  perma- 
nently confirmed,  shorter  hours  of 
labor,  a  fortnight's  vacation  yearly  with 
full  pay,  and  an  equal  voice  with  the 
companies  in  the  management  of  the 
roads.  The  transport  workers  want 
shorter  hours  without  reduction  of  pay, 
and  the  miners  seek  similar  advantages. 
All  desire  nationalization. 

Meantime  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  reports  that  save  for 
the  street  railways  the  transportation 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  badly 
demoralized.  Railroads  and  canals  were 
being  operated  at  a  loss.  Roads  which 
cost  the  country  $100,000,000  a  year 
were  earning  practically  no  income. 
The  entire  railway  system  was  costing 
the  country  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,250,- 
000  a  day,  and  the  Government  was 
pledged  to  continue  its  guarantee  to 
the  roads  for  two  years  more. 


The  Last  Loan's 
Coming 


Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Glass  has 
announced  that  the 
Fifth  Liberty  Loan  drive,  to  be  known 
as  the  Victory  Loan,  will  open  on  Mon- 
day, April  21,  and  that  the  canvass  for 
subscriptions  will  last  for  three  weeks. 
The  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  rate  of 
interest  have  not  yet  been  announced 
but  the  character  of  the  loan  is  changed 
from  the  long-term  bonds  of  previous 
Liberty  Loan  issues  to  short-term  notes. 
Since  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  is 
limited  by  law  to  4%  per  cent  and  since 
they  would  be  subject  to  supertaxes  and 
profit  taxes,  the  flotation  of  the  Victory 
Loan  in  short-term  notes  is  planned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
it  a  more  attractive  proposal  to  in- 
vestors. 

Under  the  Victory  Loan  act  of  March 
3,  1919,  one  of  the  last  bills  passed  by 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  Secretary 
Glass  was  given  authority  to  issue  short 
term  notes  to  the  extent  of  not  over 
$7,000,000,000  and  it  was  left  to  his 
discretion  to  fix  the  conditions  and  the 
rate  of  interest.  In  announcing  the  Vic- 
tory Loan,  Secretary  Glass  gave  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  need  of  the  peo- 
ple's support: 

It  would  be  a  most   unfortunate  occur- 


i  Hart  it  a  Btcing,  from  I'nul  Thompton 
FLOOR  LEADER  OF  THE  NEXT  HOUSE 
I  J.  i.reaentative  Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming, 
elected  by  the  Republican  caucus  floor  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representative*  In  the  Sixty--i\  li 
Congress.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
for  twenty  years 

rence  if  the  people  of  the  United  Stairs 
failed  to  take  these  notes,  thus  placing  the 

burden  of  subscriptions  on  the  banks.  The 

business  of  the  country  looks  to  the  bank- 
ing system  for  credit  wherewith  to  carry 
on  its  operations,  and  if  this  credit  is  ab- 
sorbed to  a  large  extent  by  the  purchase 
of  Government  securities,  there  will  be 
many  limitations  placed  upon  the  supply 
of  credit   for   business   purposes. 

<  Mir  merchants  and  manufacturers  need 
ample  credit  for  setting  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry in  motion  for  peace  time  production 
and  distribution,  and  the  wage  earner  is 
directly  interested  in  seeing  that  these 
wheels  are  kept  moving  at  a  normal  rate. 
in  order  that  full  employment  at  good 
wages  may  continue. 

I  therefore  ask  the  American  people  once 
again  to  give  their  support  to  their  Gov- 
ernment in  order  that  this  great  loan  may 
be  made  an  overwhelming  success  by  the 
widest   possible   distribution. 

Crippled  ^ne  narm  that  will  be 
bv  Congress  worked  by  the  lack  of 
legislation  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  became 
evident  first  in  the  plight  of  the  rail- 
roads, forced  to  borrow  money  under 
difficult  conditions  for  their  mainten- 
ance. It  has  extended  now  to  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, which  for  lack  of  funds  was  forced 
on    March    22    to    discontinue    a    large 


SS £  THATH0W8LE  VULTURU\ 
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I   of  its  work,  closing  all  but  two  of 

von     branch     offices     in 

I  New  York,  for  instance.  'I 'In- 
New  York  service  placed  about  100,000 
persons  in  jobs  during  the  last  two 
months.  The  record  of  the  employment 

service    thrUOUt    the    country    last    \ 

showed  that  jobs  had  been   found   f©i 

2,400,000  persons  at   a  cost  to  the  Guv 
eminent    of  $1. .'{,'{  each. 

When  it  was  realized  that  the  Con- 
gressional failure  to  supply  funds 
would  cut  off  85  per  cent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's    ability    to   help    discharged 

soldiers  and  sailors  find  jobs,  private 
and  local  agencies  were  asked  to  help 
alleviate  the  danger  of  an  unemploy- 
ment crisis  by  carrying  on  the  United 
States  Employment  Service's  work.  The 
Council  of  National  Defense  stepped 
into  the  breach  with  the  formation  of 
an  emergency  committee  on  employ- 
ment for  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  Colonel  Arthur 
Woods,  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  sent  out  an  appeal  to 
mayors  thruout  the  country  asking  civic 
cooperation  in  placing  discharged  sol- 
diers in  jobs  and  offering  any  possible 
aid  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department. 
On  the  committee  also  are  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board;  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  of  the 
Labor  Department;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Christie,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Chief  B.  S.  Cutler,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce; Matthew  Wool,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Elliot  Goodwin. 
General  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  men  of  importance  in  the  employ- 
ment field.  The  emergency  committee 
will  try  to  arrange  for  the  continuance 
of  the  employment  bureaus  especially 
valuable  in  placing  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

The  War  Risk  Bureau,  too,  is  threat- 
ened with  paralysis  because  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  its  maintenance. 

The  General  Deficiency  bill  carried 
an  item  of  $4,500,000  to  meet  current 
expenses  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  from 
March  1  to  July  1.  Without  this  money 
there  are  no  funds  to  make  the  allow- 
ances to  families  and  other  dependents 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  or  even 
to  continue  the  salaries  of  the  clerical 
force  of  the  bureau.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Glass  has  asked  President 
Wilson  to  set  aside  $3,000,000  from  his 
War  Emergency  Fund  for  the  imme- 
diate continuance  of  the  War  Risk 
Bureau's  work. 


Partizan 
Politics 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Duilu  Eagle 

SEEIN'   THINGS 


"There's  so  much  bad  in  the 
best  of  'em,  and  so  much 
good  in  the  worst  of  'em" 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  clear  cut 
idea  of  the  issues  that  divide  them  now- 
adays. The  pai-ty  chairmen  made  a 
definite  attempt  in  speeches  on  March 
7  and  March  15  respectively  when  the] 
sounded  the  1920  keynote.  But  whether 
the  people  accept  these  definitions  of  the 
"keynote"  or  not  remains  to  be  seen 
Chairman  Will  H.  Hays  formally 
opened  the  Republican  campaign  in  St 
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Paul,  Minnesota,  on  March  7  with  the 

statement : 

While  we  seek  earnestly  and  prayer- 
fully for  methods  lessening  future  wars 
and  will  go  far  indeed  in  an  honest  effort 
to  that  end,  we  will  accept  no  indefinite 
internationalization  as  a  substitute  for 
fervent   American    nationalism. 

Senator  Frank  B.  Kellogg:  endorsed 
heartily  the  League  of  Nations  prin- 
ciple but  urged  ex-President  Taft's  pro- 
posals for  such  a  League  instead  of  the 
covenant  drawn  up  at  Paris. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  an- 
nounced as  the  1920  issue  of  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  by  Chairman  Homer 
S.  Cummings  and  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels  at  a  rally  in  New  York 
on  March  15.  Chairman  Cummings 
poured  contempt  on  the  obstruction  of- 
fered by  Republican  senators  to  the  Ad- 
ministration program.  "I  tremble  to 
think,"  he  said,  "what  would  happen 
to  the  Lord's  Prayer  if  it  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification." 

In  the  organization  of  the  next  Con- 
gress steam-roller  tactics  seem  to  have 
bound  up  the  Republican  majority  to 
its  least  progressive  element.  Repre- 
sentative James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois, 
defeated  as  leader  of  the  House,  is  vir- 
tually head  of  the  Republican  forces 
there.  By  invoking  the  principle  of 
seniority  the  Old  Guard  puts  its  sup- 
porters in  most  of  the  committee  chair- 
menships.  The  floor  leader,  Representa- 
tive Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming, 
is  also  classed  as  a  reactionary. 

The  downward  trend  of  prices 
Straws  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
conditions  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial readjustment  as  shown  in  the 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  recently 
sent  out  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

A  typical  example  of  the  reports 
from  industrial  districts  is  shown  in 
the  following  questions  and  classified 
replies  from  business  concerns  in  the 
Philadelphia   Federal   Reserve  district: 

Are    the    quantities    of    material*,     sup 


plies  and  goods  as  shown  by  your  last  in- 
ventory larger  than  usual'.'  Yes,  114;  no, 
129.  .   .,. 

Are  they  principally  for  war  or  civilian 
businesses?  War  work,  20;  civilian  busi- 
ness, 221. 

Have  the  prices  of  your  product  been 
lower  recently  from  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing during  the  war?  Yes,  148;  no,  93. 

Is  labor  more  abundant?  Yes,  225;  no, 
21. 

Is  labor  less  restless?  Yes,  147;  no,  91. 

Is   there   less  reemployment?   Yes,    106; 

is  labor  more  efficient?  Yes.  90:  no,  142. 

Has  there  been  any  lowering  of  wages? 
Yes,  17;  no,  228. 

Are  you  paying  less  for  raw  materials? 
Yes,  131;  no,  89. 

Is  the  supply  adequate?  Yes,  212;  no,  16. 

Do  you  anticipate  making  any  extensions 
or  repairs  to  your  plants  which  will  neces- 
sitate the  purchase  of  building  material  or 
equipment?  Yes,  42;   no,  203. 

Have  you  a  satisfactory  amount  of  or- 
ders on  hand?  Yes,  81;  no.  150. 


No  More  Latin, 
No  More  Greek 


The  trend  toward  re- 
construction and  re- 
form in  these  after- 
war  days  has  made  its  mark  on  even  the 
traditional  strongholds  of  the  college 
curriculum.  Yale  University  announced 
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on  March  18  that  it  had  done  away 
with  Latin  as  a  required  subject,  either 
for  entrance  or  for  a  college  degree. 
Courses  in  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  are  hence- 
forth to  be  required  of  all  Yale  under- 
graduates who  cannot  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  adequate  knowledge  of  these 
subjects. 

The  meeting  of  the  Yale  Corporation 
which  adopted  these  changes  voted  also 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  instructors 
25  per  cent  and  to  give  a  $500  increase 
to  the  salaries  of  assistant  professors. 
Under  the  new  provision  instructors  in 
Yale  University  receive  $1250  the  first 
year.  The  Yale  Corporation  also  de- 
cided that  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  by  the  university  to  matters  con- 
nected with  student  extra  curriculum 
activities,  morale   and   discipline. 

At  Princeton  University  on  March 
18  it  was  announced  that  Greek  will  no 
longer  be  an  entrance  requirement,  tho 
Latin  will  be  retained  and  Greek  will 
still  be  offered  as  an  undergraduate 
elective  course. 

War  Veterans'     About  five  hundre<l  offi- 
0         •     ..  cers  and  enlisted  men 

s  of  the  American  Expe- 

ditionary Forces  met  in  Paris  on  March 
15  to  form  an  association  of  veterans 
of  the  war  similar  to  the  Grand  Army 
cf  the  Republic  which  was  formed  after 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  At 
a  second  meeting  on  March  17  the  or- 
ganization was  named  the  American 
Legion  and  a  tentative  constitution  was 
adopted.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  British  and  French  sol- 
diers, with  a  view  to  international  or- 
ganization, and  it  was  made  plain  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  organization 
was  to  perpetuate  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  national 
convention  in  the  United  States,  at 
some  place  yet  to  be  selected,  on  No- 
vember 11  next,  the  anniversary  of  the 
armistice,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  American  forces  will  be  de- 
mobilized. 


A   NKW    KDfS   OI    IHZP   BUILDING    "PUFFED    BRICK" 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE 
I 7,  ECHO-SLOVAK  REPUBLIC 

i;v  CHARLES  PERGLER 

R   01     in  BO     LOVAK    REPUBLIC   in  TOT   UNITED  BTAT1 


The   new   republic  aims   to   include  all   the  shaded   area,   where  the  Czech   lant/uage  or 

the    kindred    Slovak    is    chiefly   sin, kin.    This    territory    comprise*    Bohemia,     Moravia 

and  pari  of  siUsia  from  Austria  ami  Slovakia  from  Hungary 


with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Streets 
and  bridges  and  the  seventy  towers  of 
the  city  ra-ng  with  cheers,  and  from  the 
long  hills  sloping  to  the  Moldau  the 
names  of  Masaryk  and  Wilson  echoed 
and  reechoed.  Thus  was  a  new  state 
erected  in  central  Europe,  while  around 
it  fell  the  fragments  of  the  hotch-potch 
Austro-Hungarian  autocracy. 

How  Czecho-Slovak  armies  were 
formed  in  Allied  countries,  from  na- 
tionals originally  conscripted  into  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian armies,  is  by  this  time 
well  known.  How  Czecho-Slovaks 
abroad,  everywhere,  at  once  began  an 
unremitting  fight  against  Austria-Hun- 
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gary  is  also  well  known.  But  not  so 
familiar  is  the  struggle  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks at  home,  especially  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, even  at  a  time  when  German 
arms  appeared  victorious.  Yet  from 
the  first  day  of  August,  1914,  to  the 
days  which  witnessed  the  final  disrup- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  the  Czecho- 
slovak peoples  waged  bitter  warfare 
against  the  Dual  Empire,  their  age-long 
oppressor.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  the  conflict  the  heavy  hand  of  Teu- 
tonic and  Magyar  despotism  prevented 
expression  of  the  nation's  opinion.  Aus- 
trian and  Magyar  jails  were  crowded 
with  Czecho-Slovak  patriots,  and  exe- 
cutions for  political  offenses  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  as  soon  as  it 
dawned  on  the  Central  Powers  that  the 
war  might  not  end  with  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  them,  the  nation  was  able  to 
breathe  again;  and  at  once  it  gave  to 
the  world  a  series  of  manifestoes  which 
demonstrated  clearly  that  the  chasm 
between  the  Austro-Hungarian  rulers 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  was  un- 
bridgable. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  declaration 
of  150  Czech  authors  and  artists  in 
April,  1917,  calling  upon  the  political 
representatives  of  the  nation  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  to  stand  sted- 
fastly  for  the  program  of  complete  in- 
dependence. This  was  followed,  on  May 
30,  1917,  by  a  declaration  of  the  Czech 
Union  of  Deputies  in  the  Parliament 
that  nothing  short  of  independence 
would  satisfy  their  people.  During  the 
summer  of  1918  these  pronunciamentos 
reached  their  hight  in  strength  and 
audacity.  Thus  on  July  22,  1918,  Dr. 
Stransky  declared  in  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament: 

We  regard  Austria  as  a  century-old  Crime 
against  the  liberties  of  humanity.  The.  re 
moval  of  tlii-;  crime  is  not  a  question  tor  us. 
It    is   our    highest    national    duty    to    hetrav 


of     this 


\  i  i  m.i      whenevei 

and  wherever  we 
can.  We  shall  hale 
Austria  f  o  r  ul) 
«t  tin  1 1  \  We  shall 
light  her,  and,  God 
willing,  we  shall 
in  the  end  smash 
her    to    pici  > 

I  n  October, 
1918,  it  became 
clear  that  the 
last  hour  of  tht- 
Dual  Monarchy 
had  struck.  On 
October  2,  Mr 
Stanek,  President 
of  the  Czech 
Union  of  Depu 
ties,  declared  on 
the  floor  of  the 
Austrian  Parlia 
ment  that  the 
sympathies  of  the 
whole  Czecho 
Slovak  nation 
were  with  the 
Czecho  -  Slovak 
army  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente, 
and  that  Austria 
must  negotiate 
with  the  repre- 
army     and     not 


sentatives 

with  the  Czech  leaders  in  Bohe- 
mia. Soon  thereafter  the  Czechs 
left  the  Reichsrat  in  a  body  and 
severed  all  ties  with  Austria-Hungary. 
On  October  14,  1918,  basing  its  action 
upon  these  declarations,  and  upon  pre- 
vious proclamations  and  agreements  of 
the  Allies,  the  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Council,  with  headquarters  in  Paris, 
constituted  itself  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  again  declared  formally  that 
Czecho-Slovaks  had  thrown  off  the 
Austro-Hungarian  yoke. 

In   Prague,  the  capital   of   Bohemia, 
the  coup  d'etat  took  place  on   October 
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Prague,     the     prinrApal    city     of     Bohemia,     has     been     selected 


by    the    Czecho-Slovaks    as    the    capital    of    their    new    republic 


28.  On  that  day  Svehla,  Rasin,  Soukup 
and  Stribny,  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Prague,  called  upon  the 
Viceroy,  Count  Coudenhove,  and  in- 
formed him  that  Austrian  rule  in  Bo- 
hemia had  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  governing  body  from  that  time  on 
was  the  National  Council,  which  they 
represented.  At  the  same  time,  control 
of  the  police  was  assumed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Dr.  Scheiner,  president  of  the 
famous  Sokol  Societies,  was  appointed 
commandant  of  the  city  of  Prague. 

There    were    tremendous    demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  but 
there  was  no  violence.  When  the  crowds 
appeared    before    the    German    theater, 
the  leaders  declared  from  the  stairway 
of   the  edifice   that  the   Germans   need 
not  fear  reprisals,  but  that  they  could 
continue    the    performance    unmolested. 
For  once  the  Germans  understood   the 
magnanimity    of   their   opponents,    and 
greeted  the  statement  with  cheers. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  election  of 
National  Assembly;  but  on  the  basis 
of    the    number    of    vote-:    polled    by    the 
itical  parties  in  the  last  elec- 
of  the   Austrian    Reiehsrat,   all   the 
political    parties    sent    a    proportionate 
r  of  repi  i  this  body, 

which  almost  automatically  became  the 
reme  legislative  organ  of  the  repub- 
lic. In  the  cabinet  are  represented  all 
rties,  from  Social  Den  on  the 

side,    to    the    most    con  ervative 
the  otl 
'lb-  of    the    National 

As  m  pla<  '•  on   Novembei    1 4, 

ent  building  of  the  Bohem 
attendance  of  2  10  mem 
rpened   by    Dr 
K r.  vho,  among  enthu  liasth    ap 

fadei     abroad,  led 
I 
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Minister  in  the  new  cabinet,  especially 
thanked  the  Czecho-Slovak  armies  in 
France,  Italy  and  Russia  for  their 
heroic  conduct.  He  exprest  profound 
thanks  to  America,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  for  their  favorable 
attitude  and  the  practical  help  they  had 
extended  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  he 
dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, Poles  and  Jugoslavs.  The  Rus- 
sians, he  continued,  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  in  their 
fortune  and  misfortune  as  well. 

The  Premier  assured  the  Germans 
that  Czecho-Slovaks  would  be  just  to 
all  minorities  in  the  state.  Finally,  he 
declared,  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  state 
would  be  an  independent  republic,  with 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk  as  its  first  presi- 
dent. This  declaration  was  unanimously 
sanctioned  by  the  Assembly,  and  there- 
upon the  deputies  took  their  oath  of 
fealty  and  allegiance. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  this  session 
was  Dr.  Bela,  who  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  the  Slovak  branch  of  the  nation,  de- 
claring  in  its  name  that  the  Slovaks 
were  at  one  with  the  Czechs,  that  there 
was  no  Slovak  liberty  except  it  be 
Czecho-Slovak  liberty,  and  that  the 
Slovaks  had  forever  severed  (heir  con- 
nection   with    Hungary. 

The    very    first    act     of    the    National 

incil     was     a     proclamation     to     the 

Czecho-Slovak    people,    which    is    worth 

recording  h< 

four  lour:  cherished  dream  hat  become  a 
reality.  The  Czecho-Slovak  state  ban  today 
become  an  equal  of  other  European  stab 

National  Council,  clothed  with  the  ecu 
l  if  I  «■  1 1 '  <  •  '.i   the  whole  Czeeho-Slovak   people, 
took  over  the  Government  ol 
the  only  authorized  nnt\  re  pon  Ible  factor 

The  <  '/.'■ciio  Slovnk  people  will  hencefor 
ward  ad  in  every  respect  ii    ii  free  member 
of  the  great  family  of  othej  independent  tuj 
tJon      N'i'v.   deeds  me   inaugurating  a   new 
for  our  people. 


You  will  not  disappoint  the  confidence 
imposed  in  you  by  the  whole  world,  which 
is  blessing  your  splendid  deeds  and  the  im- 
mortal bravery  of  our  gallant  armies  on  the 
western  front,  in  Italy  and  in  Siberia.  The 
whole  world  is  watching  your  entry  into  a 
now  life,  and  you  must  therefore  keep  up 
the  high  moral  standard  of  your  array. 
Never  forget  to  obey  national  discipline,  and 
remember  that  as  citizens  of  a  new  state 
you  have  not  only  your  rights,  but  also 
your  duties  and  obligations. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  the  Na- 
tional Council,  henceforward  your  Govern- 
ment, desires  that  your  behavior  and  joy 
should  meet  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  Our 
liberators.  Masaryk  and  Wilson,  must  not 
be  disappointed  in  their  belief  that  they  won 
liberty  for  a  people  able  to  govern  them 
selves. 

No  act  of  violence  must  disturb  the 
present  glorious  time.  Nobody  must  commit 
any  art  which  would  defile  our  revolution. 
Every  one  must  respect  bis  neighbor's 
rights.  The  liberty  of  persons  and  property 
must  not  be  interfered  with.  Comply  ex- 
clusively   with    the   orders    issued    by    us. 

The  first  legislative  act  of  the  new 
government  declared  that  until  further 
action  all  laws  theretofore  in  force 
would  remain  in  effect.  This  was  to  in- 
sure continuity  of  administration.  Since 
then  the  Assembly  has  passed  a  law 
establishing  the  eight-hour  day  thru- 
OUt  the  Republic  and  abolishing  all  titles 
of  nobility.  It  is  worth  noting  that  eight 
members  of  the  Assembly  are  women, 
among  them  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  daugh- 
ter of  the  President,  who  upon  the  out- 
break of  I  he  war  bad  been  imprisoned 
in    an    A  list  nan    j :  1 1 1    foi    nine    months. 

There    can     be    little    dOUDl     that    the 

government   of   the   Czecho-Slovaka    is 
the  most  stable  In  mid  Europe,  well  >>i 
ganized  and  demo<  i  i 

Cen1  i  al    pOSil  ion,    its    rich    n    II I  be 

people'     ■  ii  i    I "i  org  inized  ad  ion,  ami 
their  warm  gratitude  to  Hie  Allies,  tin 
new  state  can  be  of  genuine  service  bo 
i le  '.hi  •  '.r  democi acy  I bruoul  Europe, 
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THE  GREATEST  PORT  IN  THE  WORLD 


AU-vv     vv.  'i<-    New     N  i.i  k 

Vet*  p  'I   when 

,     .1     thou 
L  rkera    stopped    the 

thru  the  bai  I    an  Incidental  i 

newi  there  appeared  to  the  pa] 
i    March  o  the  following: 

food   erill   reach   tin>  dkj   over   « * « •  - 

irteen    rallroada    with    .'  termini 

Fhere  will  i»-  no  i  erootlag  <>u  ti. 

-    back    to    the    Poaghkeepeic 
Bridge   for  |  down   the  • 

iide  of  the  Hudson  over  the  Nen 
k    Central'!    hues,   it   \s;is   as 
Dounced    it    tin*  oflcc  of   Regional 
Director    A     M     Smith. 

The  map  accompanying  this 
article  shows  that  all  the  trunk 
lines,  other  than  the  New  York 
Central,  reach  Manhattan  by 
ferry  or  car  float.  In  Ernest 
Poole's  "The  Harbor,"  Dillon, 
the  engineer,  having  some  imag- 
ination, looks  down  upon  the 
harbor  of  New  York  and  sees 
its  tremendous  possibilities  and 
its  present  imperfections.  It  is 
and  ever  will  be  the  greatest 
port  in  the  world.  But  as  with 
everything  else  in  America,  we 
progress  cataclysmically.  The 
meter  to  which  we  set  our  think- 
ing is  catastrophic.  Accordingly, 
we  wait  until  there  is  a  tie-up 
of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  or 
the  small  matter  of  a  great 
European  war,  before  we  begin 
to  plan  a  modern  and  efficiently 
working  port.  To  the  credit  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  let  it 
be  said  that  at  least  as  early  as  1917  the 
two  states  had  arrived  at  the  common 
determination  to  make  a  scientific 
study  of  the  entire  port  problem.  An 
authority  on  current  historical  events 
says  that  is  "the  greatest  single  in- 
vestigation of  any  single  port  problem" 
and  "includes  all  the  recognized  phases 
of  the  port  and  terminal  problem."  The 
New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and  Har- 
bor Development  Commission  told  the 
legislatures  of  both  states  frankly  that 
the  data  available  could  not  be  obtained 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  work 
would  require  at  least  two  years.  The 
appropriations  for  the  first  year  have 
been  made  by  each  state,  and  at  the 
present  writing  the  Governors  and  the 
legislative  representatives  of  both 
states,  it  seems  likely,  will  approve  the 
continuance  of  the  work.  The  report  of 
the  commission  will  go  into  every 
phase  of  the  port  problem,  will  give  the 
costs  of  operation,  the  methods  of 
operation,  and  will  lay  out  a  "compre- 
hensive plan."  This  plan  will  be  for- 
ward looking  enough  to  provide  at  least 
for  the  next  fifty  years. 

But  the  problem  is  a  matter  of  legal 
organization.  It  presents  one  of  the 
most  interesting  legal  problems  facing 
the  modern  bar.  The  Port  of  New  York 
lies  in  two  states,  each  a  sovereign  in 
its  own  right.  Traffic  between  the  two 
states  is  interstate  commerce  under  the 
control  of  another  sovereign,  the  Fed- 
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has  a  single  port  authority.  How  shall 
we  bring  about  a  single  port  author- 
ity of  New  York?  New  York  and  New 

Jersey    were   not   always    friends.    Prior 
to    the    negotiations    of    the    Treaty    of 
1M4,    there    was    a    good    sized    row    hg 
tween    the   two   states   as   to   the   terri- 


torial dividing  lines.  Charles  II,  in 
1664,  granted  to  James,  Duke  of  York, 
who  in  turn  granted  to  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
but  bounded  it  on  the  east  "by  the  main 
sea,  and  part  of  Hudson's  river,"  and 
the  New  York  lawyers  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  contended  that  this 
gave  to  New  York  the  whole  of  the 
Hudson  River  up  to  low  water  mark  on 
the  westerly  shore.  In  1834  the  con- 
troversy was  settled  by  the  so-called 
New  York-New  Jersey  Treaty,  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  (submarines  having 
not  yet  been  invented)  title  to  the  land 
under  water  was — speaking  roughly — 
equally  divided  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  while  jurisdiction  for 
quarantine  laws  and  other  purposes 
was  vested  in  New  York,  up  to  low 
water  mark  on  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

Taking  this  treaty  as  the  basis,  the 
Bi-State  Port  Commission  has  now  pre- 
sented for  public  discussion  a  proposed 
agreement  modifying  and  amending  the 
Treaty  of  1834  in  the  following  re- 
spects: First,  the  two  states  are  to 
pledge  "faithful  cooperation  in  the 
future  planning  and  development  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  holding  in  high  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  the  special 
blessings  and  natural  advantages  there- 
of." To  this  end  they  agree  upon  a 
"Port  of  New  York  District,"  which  is 
embraced  within  the  territory  indicated 


on  the  map.  Within  this  district,  as 
a  regulatory  and  administrative 
agency  of  the  two  stales,  there  is  to  be 
erected  the  l'ort  of  New  York  Author- 
ity, which  is  to  function  as  "a  body  cor- 
porate ami  politic."  It  is  to  be  made  up 
of  six  commissioners,  three  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  three  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  At  least  two  from 
New  York  are  to  he  resident  voters  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  at 
least  two  from  New  Jersey  are 
to  be  resident  voters  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Port  Authority  will 
have  power  to  purchase,  con- 
struct, lease  or  operate  any 
transportation  or  terminal  facil- 
ity within  the  district,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  own  real  or  per- 
sonal property  and  to  borrow 
money  and  secure  the  same  by 
bonds  or  by  mortgages  upon 
the  property  held  or  to  be  held 
by  it.  It  may  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  either  state  except  by 
and  with  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  thereof.  It  may  be 
asked,  How  is  the  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  great  developments  at 
the  port?  Terminal  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  kind 
contemplated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Port  of  New  York 
should,  in  the  main,  be  "self- 
supporting  enterprises,"  and  in 
the  modern  conception  should 
be  publicly  controlled  if  operat- 
ing under  a  franchise  from  the 
state.  Assuming  the  self-sup- 
porting character  of  any  enterprise, 
ordinarily  the  municipality  would  bor- 
row the  money  with  which  to  construct 
the  facility.  In  the  City  of  New  York 
the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  is 
limited  to  10  per  cent  of  its  total  as- 
sessed valuation.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "constitutional  debt  limit." 

New  York  City  is  like  the  old  lady 
who  lived  in  a  shoe;  she  has  so  many 
children  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do. 
She  has  to  spend  millions  for  schools, 
millions  for  subways,  millions  for  water 
supply,  millions  for  docks  and  ferries, 
and  all  the  children  come  crying  for 
shoes  at  the  same  time.  Unlike  the 
smaller  ports,  it  is  not  able  to  concen- 
trate in  any  one  year  wholly  upon  port 
improvements.  What  is  true  of  New 
York  City  is  also  true  of  the  other 
municipalities  within  the  port  district. 
The  Port  Authority,  therefore,  offers 
the  opportunity  to  the  municipalities, 
thru  cooperation,  to  secure  the  great 
improvements  necessary.  The  careful 
survey  made  by  the  New  York,  New 
Jersey  Port  Commission  will  furnish 
the  "economic  proof"  of  the  potentially 
self-supporting  character  of  port  enter- 
prises and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
upon  the  presentation  of  such  proof 
capital  will  be  made  available  with 
which  to  build  and  finance  such  enter 
prises. 

Besides,  once  the  comprehensive  plan 
is  laid  down,  private  owners  will  them 
selves   go  [<.\mti>iut\i   on    jMgf    '**? 
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To  kiss  his  cheek  and  whisper  low 
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Impatient  tides,  that  pace  the  strand, 

()  wide  and  sundering  sea, 
i  pathway  make  trom  that  far  land. 

Leading  him  home  to  me. 

SATISFYING  OLD  SAM  ADAMS 


Dr.  Barton  who  is  pastor  of  tfie  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oak  Park-, 
Illinois,  and  the  author  of  same  fifty 
books,  chiefly  on  historical  and  reli- 
is  subjects  wraps  u/>  in  a  readable 
bit  of  history  here  several  timely  com- 
ments pertinent  to  />resent-day  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 

IN  1776  there  was  an  alliance  of 
thirteen  small  states,  who  fought 
a  German  king  then  reigning  in 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  make 
one  corner  of  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. That  war  came  to  a  successful 
termination,  and  then  the  question  be- 
came a  pressing  one  whether  democ- 
racy was  safe  for  the  world.  For  sev- 
eral years  there  was  a  situation  closely 
akin  to  anarchy.  A  Revolutionary  gen- 
eral proposed  that  the  army  become 
Bolsheviki  and  march  to  Philadelphia 
and  attack  Congress;  and  Colonel 
Loammi  Baldwin  stopped  discovering 
his  famous  apple  long  enough  to  head 
his  troops  and  prevent  a  rebellion  at 
Concord,  just  where  the  Colonial  troops 
had  met  the  British  at  the  old  bridge. 
After  several  years  of  uncertainty  and 
near-anarchy,  it  was  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  of  creating  a  league  of  thir- 
teen small  nations,  banded  together  to 
preserve  peace  and  promote  the  com- 
mon welfare.  In  order  to  secure  these 
ends,  the  Federal  Constitution  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  States;  the 
same  instrument  which  constitutes  the 
model  for  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations. 

If  we  take  a  seat  in  the  gallery  and 
look  down  on  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention (from  whose  sittings,  however, 
we  should  have  been  excluded  had  we 
been  living  then)  we  shall  be  imprest 
by  the  dignity  and  high  character  of 
the  men  who  compose  it.  Washington 
was  there,  and  Franklin,  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  had  returned  from  France 
with  high  honor  and  been  made  "presi- 
dent" of  the  republic  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Madison  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton were  there,  and  did  more  than  any 
other  two  men,  except  possibly  James 
Wilson,  to  give  us  our  constitution. 
There  were  fifty-five  men,  all  men  in 
high  standing,  and  of  them  twenty-nine 
were  university  men. 

But  some  men  were  absent  who 
might  well  have  been  there.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,    and    John    Adams,   who 
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.-.ecu red  its  adoption  in  a  three  days' 
debate,  were  both  in  Europe,  and  re- 
turned each  to  sit  as  president  of  the 
new  League  of  Nations,  and  to  die  on 
the  same  day,  just  fifty  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  which  made 
America  safe  for  democracy  but  did  not 
make  democracy  safe  for  America. 
Samuel  Adams  ought  to  have  been 
there,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  it. 
Patrick  Henry  ought  to  have  been 
there,  and  so  ought  Light  Horse  Harry 
Lee,  but  they  both  believed  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  Virginia  to  let  New  Eng- 
land tell  her  what  to  do.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  there,  but  New  York  saw 
to  it  that  his  intrepid  spirit  was 
chained  with  a  ball  on  each  leg,  for 
his  two  associates  were  both  reaction- 
ary men,  determined  that  New  York 
should  not  go  one  inch  farther  into 
such  a  league  than  should  appear  to 
her  own  advantage;  so  Hamilton  was 
never  able  to  cast  the  united  vote  of  his 
state  for  any  constructive  measure 
while  discussion  was  in  progress.  That 
was  why  Hamilton  did  not  exert  a 
larger  influence  in  the  convention;  he 
was  too  great  a  man  to  be  a  fit  repre- 
sentative of  his  state. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  met 
in  Independence  Hall,  with  George 
Washington  in  the  chair.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  secret,  and  what  was  done 
was  not  revealed  for  fifty  years,  when 
the  journals  kept  by  James  Madison 
were  published.  It  is  well  that  the  peo- 
ple did  not  know  from  day  to  day  what 
was  happening.  It  is  well  that  the  three 
great  states  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Virginia  did  not  know  how 
their  precious  liberties  were  being  tam- 
pered with,  or  they  might  have  called 
their  delegates  home.  It  was  felt  by 
the  convention  that  if  the  discussions 
were  secret,  the  delegates  could  wran- 
gle with  perfect  freedom,  and  if  they 
came  finally  to  agreement  the  thirteen 
states  would  have  only  the  agreement 
to  consider  and  not  any  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  debate.  That  was  fortunate. 
If  the  thirteen  states,  and  especially 
the  three  or  four  largest  ones,  had  been 
able  to  fling  into  the  faces  of  their  re- 
turning delegates  some  of  the  things 
which  they  had  said  on  the  floor,  saying 
to  them,  "Why  did  you  vote  for  an  in- 
strument of  which  you  yourself  said 
this?"  the  thirteen  colonies  might  have 


gone  to  the  bow-wows  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  and  submitted  to 
the  thirteen  states. 

And  they  all  saw  what  a  noble  in- 
strument it  was,  and  hastened  to  adopt 
it? 

Not  quite  in  that  fashion. 

But  the  great  states  were  first  to  see 
how  great  an  instrument  it  was? 

Not  exactly. 

When  George  Washington  went  back 
to  Virginia  and  submitted  the  fruit  of 
his  toil,  Patrick  Henry  rose  in  heat 
and  shouted,  "Even  from  the  man  who 
saved  us  by  his  valor,  I  will  demand  a 
reason  for  his  conduct.  Why  does  this 
instrument  say,  'We,  the  people'?  Why 
does  it  not  say,  'We,  the  states'?"  And 
Patrick  Henry  was  not  alone  in  his 
demand. 

How  did  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  get  itself  adopted?  On 
its  merits?  Well,  hardly.  Its  adoption 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  com- 
promises and  of  sops  thrown  to  Cer- 
berus. 

First  of  all,  the  favor  of  the  South- 
ern states  was  secured  by  giving  them 
more  than  their  share  of  delegates  in 
Congress.  They  were  permitted  repre- 
sentation not  only  on  their  free  citizens, 
but  a  representation,  in  reduced  pro- 
portion, on  their  slaves.  That  insured 
the  favor  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
and  Virginia  acted  as  a  kind  of  stake- 
holder in  that  arrangement;  for  Vir- 
ginia, while  a  slave  state,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  convention  by  men  who 
earnestly  desired  the  end  of  slavery. 
The  three  states  south  of  Virginia  were 
determined  never  to  accept  the  Consti- 
tution unless  they  secured  representa- 
tion for  their  slaves,  and  without  those 
three  states  the  Constitution  could  not 
have  been  adopted.  So  they  were  first 
won  over  by  this  compromise.  Five 
slaves  were  permitted  to  count  as  many 
as  three  white  men,  and  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  became  advocates  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  next  thing  was  a  bargain  be- 
tween New  England  and  the  South  by 
which  the  new  Federal  Government 
might  make  trade  regulations  for 
the  entire  country  in  exchange  for  per 
mission  to  keep  the  slave  trade  going 
till  1808.  It  went  hard  with  some  of 
the  states  to  give  up  the  right  to  im 
pose   import    duties   on   shipments    from 
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other  states.  New  York  was  determined 
to  make  every  Connecticut  farmer  pay 
import  duties  on  every  dozen  eggs  he 
brought  to  the  city  to  sell,  and  Con- 
necticut retaliated  by  refusing  to  ship 
any  firewood  to  New  York.  The  privi- 
lege of  having  little  scraps  like  this 
was  very  precious  to  the  thirteen  free 
and  mighty  independent  states,  and 
this  mean  compromise  was  adopted  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  commerce  regula- 
tions. To  her  everlasting  honor,  Vir- 
ginia voted  against  the  compromise,  and 
did  it  on  the  ground  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  slave  trade.  It  is  almost  the  only 
large-minded  and  righteous  act 
of  any  of  the  greater  states  in 
the  convention.  George  Mason 
said,  "Every  master  of  slaves 
is  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the 
judgment  of  heaven  on  a  coun- 
try. As  nations  cannot  be  re- 
warded or  punished  in  the  next 
world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By 
an  inevitable  chain  of  cause  and 
effect,  Providence  punished  na- 
tional sins  with  national  calami- 
ties." That  was  what  Virginia 
said  about  slavery  in  1787.  But 
New  England  and  the  far  South 
made  the  bargain,  and  it  went 
thru  against  the  protest  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  convention  hoped 
that  in  twenty  years  slavery  it- 
self would  end. 

But  still  the  Constitution 
could  hardly  have  been  carried. 
And  so  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
smaller  states  by  giving  them 
equal  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  larger  states  and 
making  legislation  impossible 
without  concurrent  action  of 
h  bodies.  That  bought  over 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  and 
other  small  states  (tho  Rhode 
Island  backed  out  of  the  bar- 
gain), and  without  this  nothing 
could  have  been  accomplished. 
For  our  noble  Constitution  could 
not  have  been  adopted  by  the 
far-seeking  and  unselfish  lead- 
ership of  the  groat  states.  All  the 
states,  large  and  small,  were  too  petty, 
too  jealous,  too  selfish,  too  prone  to  ask 
how  their  local  interests  would  be 
affected. 

Hm  proposed  Constitution  was 
submitted  first  of  all  to  Congress. 
WhOM  voice  was  first  raised  regarding 
it?  That  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who 
eleven     •/<■■  fort     had     moved     the 

adoption    of    the    Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence.   Did    he    move    to    adopt,    the 
BStitUttOB?   He  did   not,.   H<  [zed 

forces  tO  OPPOM  it..   Who    itood  next 
to   hirn?    N'at.hnn    Dane,    the   sbl«    leader 

of  the  delegation  from  Massachusetts. 

■'.     who    IMXt?    The    solid    deje^a 
m    the    groat    Itatfl    Of    New    York. 
Th<  Df  to  have  ;,ny  league 

of  nations. 

f  r,r  eight  days  th< 
of   New    York,   liajgg,  and    Vir- 

:  to  obstruct  the  woaomo,  and 

ten  m  ail  the  arts 
of  tfoa    But  at  lengt.n  the  Con- 

gliaielOMl  rote  wag  t.al<<-ri  and  the  Con 


stitution  was  transmitted  to  the  several 
states. 

Pennsylvania  was  first  to  approve  it 
for  submission  to  the  vote  for  a  Con- 
stitutional convention.  She  carried  it  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  19  in  her  Legislature, 
which  had  but  one  house.  As  47  were 
necessary  to  make  a  quorum,  and  the 
minority  determined  to  defeat  the  Con- 
stitution by  staying  away,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  were  taken  vio- 
lently from  their  rooms  and  forcibly 
held  in  their  seats  in  the  Legislature, 
where,  muttering  and  using  bad  lan- 
guage, they  were  compelled  to  sit  dur- 
ing the   brief   space    of   time   required 


Darling  in  New  York  Tribune 

Inspecting   the  new   baby 


You  oan'i  always  tell,  tho.  Our  forefathers  said  the  same 
thing  when  Uncle  Sam   uas  horn 

for  the  vote,  which  went  thru,  45  to  2. 
In  this  dignified  and  far-visioned  man- 
ner did  the  first  State  Legislature  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  new  league 
of  nations. 

Then  followed  stump  speeches,  pam- 
phlets, caricatures  and  vilification, 
which  is  more  instructive  than  edifying 
to  remember,  What  need  had  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  for  a  new  Constitution? 
Were  not  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
I  enough  for  us?  Had  we  not  under 
hern  whipped  Great,  Britain?  And  who 
were  these  men  who  were  trying  to  cut 
the  Thirteen  Cokmiefl  loose  from  their 
Well  known  policy  and  send  thorn  to  cer- 
tain wreck  in  their  folly?  Washington — 
who  was  Washington?  A  good  gen- 
eral,   maybe,    but    what    did    he    know 

about   politics?  There    were   not,   lacking 

those  who  openly  denounced  aim  as  an 

old  fooL  As  for  Hamilton,  he  was  a  be- 
liever in  monarchy  anyway.  Franklin 
was  an  old  dotard,  who  had  come  back 
from    France    to    bring    as    into    bond- 

to  European  ideals, 


And  how  was  the  new  government  to 
work?  There  would  have  to  be  a  presi- 
dent, doubtless;  and  what  was  a  presi- 
dent but  a  puppet  king? 

If  one  of  the  states  got  into  trouble 
must  another  state  get  her  out?  If 
Rhode  Island  continued  to  muddle  mat- 
ters as  she  always  had  done,  must 
Massachusetts  stand  responsible?  If 
Delaware  went  to  war  must  New  York 
send  soldiers  to  defend  her? 

Pennsylvania  had  been  first  to  ap- 
prove the  Constitution  for  submission 
to  a  convention.  But  it  was  done,  as  will 
be  remembered,  against  the  protest  of 
two  gentlemen  held  forcibly  in  their 
seats  and  fifteen  others  locked 
in  their  rooms  and  refusing  to 
come  out  and  vote.  These  protes- 
tants  organized  a  vigorous  op- 
position, and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  became  the 
leader  of  it;  for  Pennsylvania 
would  be  +he  first  state  whose 
convention  would  vote.  Then 
rose  James  Wilson,  whom  we 
have  almost  forgotten,  and  met 
the  filibustering  and  obstructive 
measures  with  calm  reason  and 
skilful  parliamentary  procedure. 
While  Pennsylvania  was  held  up 
in  this  fashion  Delaware  hur- 
ried a  vote  and  approved  the 
Constitution,  and  New  Jersey 
followed;  but  not  till  Pennsyl- 
vania, forced  to  a  vote,  adopted 
the  Constitution  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  46  to  23.  Only  nine  states 
out  of  the  thirteen  were  needed, 
and  one-third  of  them  approved 
in  December,  1787. 

To  be  sure,  James  Wilson  was 
hanged  and  burned  in  effigy  for 
what  he  did,  and  the  almanac 
for  1788,  containing  the  text  of 
the  new  Constitution,  was  pub- 
licly curst  and  burned  with  due 
ceremony  in  divers  and  sundry 
places  in  this  free  and  enlight- 
ened land. 

Georgia,  already  committed  to 
the  measure  by  her  slave  rep- 
resentation and  the  privilege  of 
importing    negroes    for    twenty 
years,  ratified  the  Constitution  on  Janu- 
ary 2,   and   Connecticut,  grateful  that 
New  York  could  not  tax  her  potatoes 
and  that  she  had  as  many  senators  as 
Masschusetts,     followed    just    a    week 
later. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  of  the 
large  states  to  come  in.  She  came  with 
great  travail  of  soul !  In  her  constitu- 
tional convention  were,  among  others, 
twenty-four  ministers,  and  to  their 
everlasting  honor  they  were  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  progressive  men 
there.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  the  mat- 
ter would  have  gone  had  not  old  Sam 
Adams  changed  his  mind.  He  sat  for 
three  weeks  in  the  convention  and  never 
opened  his  mouth,  and  when  he  finally 
spoke  it  was  to  utter  three  words,  "I 
am  satisfied."  On  February  6,  1788, 
Massachusetts  ratified  the  Constitution 
by  a  very  narrow  vote  of  187  to  168, 
becoming  the  sixth  state  to  ratify. 

Maryland  came  in  on  April  28,  and 
New  Hampshire's  convention  met,  but 
i  i Mndly    ad  [Continued   on   fiage   4.r>S 
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f  ii  i 

■I     Ill     II     I 

ha\ e    alwa i  i    bei  ii 
hut    Mi  hi  e    combined, 

icted  togetht 
are  beginning  to  act  togethei     P 
Bchapiro's    I  and  Contemporary 

rop—   History   is  QtlitC   in   III'-   oen    v.  in. 
It  I-,  a  liiitory  of  Kurope  as  a  whole  for  t tie 

ntiirjr,   ami   rerj    wiselj    the   author 

|    BOl    keep    within    tin-    eoiitines    of    bil 
title    but   covers   also    the    expansion    of   the 

European  powers  Into  Asia,  Africa  and  the 

l'lieilio.     It    is    not    merely,    like    the    oM       | 

political  history,  for  it  dealt  largely  with 
Industrial  forces  and  movements  and  even 
includes  something  of  the  progren  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  sociology. 

The  whole  is  packed  into  a  single  vol- 
ume, not  too  heavy  to  he  held  in  the  hand, 
and  not  too  condensed  to  he  readable.  It 
is,  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  a  book  that 
the  average  person  needs  to  give  him  a 
background  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
day's  news  and  the  origin  of  the  factors 
involved  In  the  Great  War  and  in  the 
present  peace  making.  A  well  prepared 
bibliography  gives  the  clue  to  the  literature 
of  each  topic.  The  volume  comes  down  to 
last  June  and  we  all  remember  what  has 
happened  since.  This  is  no  hasty  compila- 
tion to  meet  the  present  demand  for  a 
European  history  but  is  the  result  of  many 
years  work  and  wide  research.  The  author 
has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  putting 
the  result  of  his  labors  into  plain  language 
and  understandable  form. 

Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History, 
by  J.  Salwyn  Schapiro  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$3.50. 

The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims 

WITH  the  approaching  tri-centennial 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ply- 
mouth Colony  in  1620,  Roland  Usher's  vol- 
ume on  The  Pilgrims  and  Their  History 
takes  on  a  special  interest.  The  book  covers 
the  history  of  this  group  of  dissenters  from 
1606.  when  they  first  gathered  for  devo- 
tional exercizes  in  the  chapel  of  a  Manor 
House  at  Scrooby  in  northern  England, 
thru  their  sojourn  in  Holland  and  their 
emigration  to  the  New  World,  to  the  ab- 
sorption in  1691  of  their  flourishing  colony 
by  the  more  powerful  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  The  account  is  an  accurate  his- 
torical narrative  rather  than  a  vivid  per- 
sonal reconstruction  of  the  period. 

The  author  is  thoroly  sympathetic  toward 
these  tenacious  and  iron-willed  men  who, 
he  claims,  imprest  a  whole  nation  with  the 
seal  of  honor,  stedfastness  and  independ- 
ence. He  clings  to  the  old  theory  that  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  are  the  progenitors  of  the 
American  nation.  But  with  ample  use  of 
documents  he  throws  new  light  on  many 
interesting  points.  The  original  group  of 
Pilgrims  who  left  England  for  Holland 
were  not  driven  forth  by  any  active  per- 
secution of  Church  or  State  but  merely  by 
the  nagging  and  annoyances  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Furthermore,  the  significant  achieve- 
,  ment  of  the  Pilgrims  was  not  the  emigra- 
tion itself  but  the  final  establishment  of 
economic  stability  after  the  years  1621- 
1627,  when  the  fur,  fish  and  lumber  trade 
with  England,  upon  which  they  had  count- 
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failed  them.  It  si  o  appear*  thai  i ii<- 
Ry mouth  colonisti  prere  more  tolerant  and 
theii    social   life  less  austere  and  comfort- 

•  than  is  generally  supposed  In  I 
..I  tin-  drab  suited  Pilgrim  fathers  of  tra- 
dltion,  there  Is  ample  evidence,  after  the 
firsl  decade  of  privation-,  of  "red  broad- 
cloths, French  serge*  and  green  aprons" 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  I  'slier  describes  bis  i.""k  a 
ih<?  fifth  in   i  i  related  monographs  which 

I  am  attempting  to  write  on  the  constitutional 
sad  administrative  history  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods  In  English  history.  ...  I  have 
been  able  bo  p  see  the  older  material  In  relation 
in  the  more  recent  evidence  concerning  English 
Church  History,  and  nave  as  well  utilized  for 
the  first  time  the  Plymouth  First  Church  rec- 
ords and  many  Plymouth  wills,  which  contain 
much  of  great  value  in  economic  and  social 
history.     No    further  lis    of    evidence    is 

now    probable   and    it   is   therefore   an    important 

■.  tho  due  to  no  merit  of  mine,  that  the 
narrative  presented  in  these  pages  possesses  a 
certain    aspect    of   finality. 

The    I'i'yrims    and    Their    History,    by    Roland 
G.   Usher.    Macmillan   Co.   $2. 

The  Biologist  Peacemaker 

IN  1915,  while  Dr.  Nicolai  was  confined 
in  the  German  fortress  of  Graudenz  by 
the  German  Government  because  of  his  pro- 
tost  in  1014  against  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium and  because  of  his  antagonism  to  the 
manifesto  of  the  Ninety-three  German  In- 
tellectuals in  support  of  the  war,  he  wrote 
The  Biology  of  War.  On  account  of  his 
hostile  attitude  to  the  war  he  was  degrad- 
ed from  his  professorship  in  physiology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  suffered  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  imprisonment. 
The  circumstances  of  his  escape  to  Den- 
mark in  a  German  aeroplane  are  well 
known. 

The  author  treats  biology,  as  applied  to 
war,  in  its  broadest  sense,  including  its 
philosophical  and  moral,  as  well  as  its 
physical  aspects.  Only  during  the  primitive 
period  of  man,  he  says,  has  war  played  any 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race,  and  there  it  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  of  possession  of  property. 
In  the  lower  animals  different  groups  of  the 
same  species  do  not  war  with  one  another, 
excepting  among  certain  hive-possessing 
insects.  War  in  savage  races  developed  in 
connection  with  its  main  objects,  enslave- 
ment, robbery  and  cannibalism,  factors  which 
have,  or  must  become,  obsolete  in  modern 
civilization.  In  its  present  monstrous  form, 
war  can,  less  than  ever,  benefit  the  human 
species  in  any  economic  or  physical  way. 
The  enormous  losses  must  outweigh  gains, 
both  to  victors  and  vanquished.  The  law  of 
selection,  so  far  as  it  operates,  is  reversed ; 
the  weaker  individuals  survive  to  breed  the 
race  and  the  less  fit  economically  have  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  places  of  the  abler 
who  have  gone  to  the  battlefield.  The  sum 
total  of  war  activities  hinders  the  proper 
battle  of  man — the  conquest  of  nature  and 
the  better  understanding  and  utilization  of 
natural  forces. 

In  a  spiritual  way,  no  less,  war  works, 
according  to  Dr.  Nicolai.  against  the  evo- 
lution of  the  race.  Modern  methods  of  com- 
munication are  making  possible  the  attain- 
ment of  the  organic  ideal,  the  universal 
state.  This  cannot  be  attained  forcibly  by 
the  domination  of  a  single  nation,  it  must 
develop  freely  thru  peaceful  methods.  So 
far  as  Gormauy  is, concerned,  war  must  hin- 
der the  growth  of  the  highest  ideals  of  her 


philosophers    and    statesmen,    both    within 

and    beyond    her    boundaries. 

In    all.    says    the   anile. i.    we    iiiusl    K •  .  , .    i. 
the   proper    viewpoint.    War    is   not    to    be    re 

garded  as  something  Inevitable  lo  the  course 
of   nature,    like   an   earthquake,   but   as   a 

human  affair  and  within  the  control  of 
man,  like  slavery  or  Cannibalism,  evils 
which   man   may   abolish.   At   best    war    . 

anachronism,  a  being  which,  like  the  mas 

toddn,  has  developed  such  mi  unwieldy  bulk 
that  it  cannot  much  longer  survive  in  its 
present    en  vironmeiit. 

The  Biolon  of  War,  by  G.  F.  Nicolai.  Tran. 
lated  by  Constance  A.  and  Julian  Grands 
Century   Co.    $3.60 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 

READERS  who  have  loved  the  exquisite 
art  Of  W.  II.  Hudson,  in  "The  Purple 
Land,"  "Green  Mansions"  and  other  South 
American  books,  will  welcome  the  story  of 
the  author's  early  life,  told  as  surely  no 
other  could.  The  Argentine  pampas;  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  quaintly  called 
"The  Twenty-five  Ombu  Trees"  ;  his  white 
and  gaucho  neighbors;  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  forties ;  the  development  of  a  rare  nat 
uralist ;  the  dramas  of  those  early  days : 
all  suffused  with  an  atmosphere  which  one 
despairs  of  conveying  in  other  words  than 
his  who  has  written  one  of  the  few  great 
autobiographies. 

The  revelation  of  a  sincere  and  gifted 
spirit  is  worth  pondering  as  well  as  read- 
ing. Hudson  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
observer,  he  is  a  psychologist,  a  philoso- 
pher, an  artist,  a  poet,  and  a  dreamer  with 
the  priceless  gift  of  conveying  the  essence 
of  his  dreams. 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago,  by  W.   H.   Hudson 
E.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.   $2.60. 

The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams 

IN  1907  Henry  Adams  printed  privately 
and  sent  to  his  friends  a  remarkable 
book,  a  curious  combination  of  autobiog 
raphy  and  philosophy.  The  author  himself 
compared  it  to  the  confessions  of  Augus- 
tine and  Rousseau  but  it  is  really  unique, 
reminding  one  more  of  Amiel's  Diary  in 
its  air  of  aloofness  and  disillusionment. 
Now,  six  years  after  the  author's  death,  it 
is  made  accessible  to  the  public  by  the 
Massachusetts    Historical    Society. 

37ie  Education  of  Henry  Adams  is  a  book 
to  be  owned  and  loved,  to  be  read  and  re 
turned    to.    The    author    called    it    in    his 
subtitle    "A    Study    of   Twentieth    Century 
Multiplicity,"  but  it  is  more  a  study  of  the 
multiplicity     of     Henry     Adams;     bits     of 
geology,  diplomacy,   politics,  gossip,   travel 
history,    metaphysics,    journalism,    art    ami 
mathematics,  all  interwaven  in  fascinating 
fashion  by  the  charm  of  his  personality  and 
the  gracefulness  of  his  style.  Tho  written 
in    his   old   age   he   manages    to    revive   the 
vividness  of  first   impressions.   A   man  who 
could  be  the  intimate  friend  of  such  divers, 
characters  as  John  La  Farge,  Henry  Oabot 
Lodge,  Clarence  King,  John  Hay  and  W.  C 
Whitney  and  the  admirer  of  Willard  C.ibhs 
Charles    Lyell.    Karl    lVarson    and    Charles 
Darwin,   must   have   a   multifarious  disposi 
Hon.    He    is    conspicuously    lacking    in    the 
egotism    common    to    autobiojraphers     He 
little    of    his    own    work,    of    lus    nine 
(Continued  oti  page  kk"f^ 
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The  Greatest  Home  Library 

in  the 

World 

How  It  Made 
Me  an  Author- 
ity on  Good 
Literature  Thru 
an  Occasional 
Hour  of  Pleas- 
ant Reading  by 
My  Study  Fire 
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By  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  CORPORATION 


I  CONSIDER  my  chance  discovery 
of  this  "wonderful  library  of  only 
30  volumes  the  most  important 
single  event  of  my  career  of  self- 
education. 

In  the  most  delightful  evening 
hours  I  have  ever  spent — next  to  the 
hours  with  my  wife  and  three  boys 
when  reading  is  "against  the  rules" 
— I  learned  to  know  with  the  least 
possible  effort  the  literatures  of  all 
nations. 

I  acquired  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  thousand  greatest  au- 
thors of  all  time. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  me,  who  had 
always  longed  to  really  know  litera- 
ture and  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it 
intelligently. 

English   literature   course   in 

college    had    proved    an     invaluable 

et  to  me  in  my  career  thus  far, 


but  still  I  felt  that  I  was  away  below 
"par"  when  I  got  into  a  company  of 
people  who  really  knetv  literature. 

I  have  a  library  much  larger  than 
the  ordinary,  but  I  had  never  dis- 
covered just  what  to  read  and  what 
not  to  read. 

My  wasted  hours  in  reading  unim- 
portant works  to  find  the  real  gems 
of  literature  could  have  been  spent 
with  immensely  more  profit. 

Suddenly,  and  to  my  great  joy,  1 
found  the  "open  sesame" — the  key 
to  this  vast  treasure. 

It  was  The  Warner  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature.  At  once  it 
unlocked  for  me  the  door  into  a  new 
world  of  unexplored  wealth. 

There  I  found  the  gems  of  the 
world's  literature;  only  the  really 
great  authors;  and  only  the  best  of 
their  writings;  only  the  enduring  ex- 
amples of  their  work;  and  all  in- 
terpreted to  make  them  illuminating 

i  easily  understood  by  the  average 
man. 

My  weary  toiling  thru  collected 
works  was  at  an  end. 

From  that  time  my  reading  of  the 

world's  master  Kterature  became  an 

md  delightful  pastime— rather 

than  the  time-consuming  task  it  had 

\><  en  before. 

The   benefits   I   have   derived    from 

thi  compact  and  practical  library 
K;i \  <•  done  remarkable  things  for  me 
in  my  social  life  and  In  my  business. 

it  has  done  much  the  same  for  our 
whole  family. 

li,  has  enabled  u  to  talk  on  b  plane 
of    intelligent    equality   and    under 

tiding  with  the  mo  .1  highly  edu 
cated   people   with    whom    wb   have 
come  In  contai  I 


In  conversation  not  long  ago  with 
Frederick  Houk  Law,  Ph.D.,  who 
since  his  graduation  from  Amherst 
College  has  risen  to  a  high  place  as 
an  authority  on  English  and  Public 
Speaking,  I  mentioned  The  Warner 
Library. 

He  was  all  enthusiasm  on  the  in- 
stant. Let  me  put  down  here  Dr. 
Law's  tribute  to  the  Library  just  as 
he  gave  it  to  me: 

Twenty-two  years  ago  when  The 
Warner  Library  was  first  pub- 
lished, I  subscribed  for  it  imme- 
diately, before  any  of  the  volumes 
had  been  put  into  print.  Then  as 
the  volumes  were  printed  I  re- 
ceived them  a  few  at  a  time  until 
at  last  I  had  the  entire  set. 

At  that  time  and  ever  since  I 
have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
such  an  extraordinary  set  of  books. 
My  library  contains  several  thou- 
sand volumes  but  of  all  of  these 
volumes  the  books  of  The  Warner 
Library  are  without  question 
among-  the  most  valuable  that  I 
possess. 

From  year  to  year  I  have  read  in 
The  Warner  Library  with  increas- 
ing delight.  The  books  have  intro- 
duced me  to  scores  of  authors  in 
whom  1  should  not  otherwise  have 
become  interested.  They  have  led 
me  on  lo  further  delightful  reading 

and  have  given  me  pleasure  and 
inspiration  for  which  I  cannot,  be 
too  thankful.     1   rejoice  in  the  care 

I'n I ,  appreciative  biographical  com- 
menl    thai    precedes    the    readir 

from   every   author. 

Indeed  the  spirit,  of  loving  appre- 
< ■  i ; 1 1  ion  permeates  the  <  ti I  ire  ::el. 
Thru      these     hooks      I      have     heon 

able  to  reach  out  Into  the  literal  ure 

Of   other    land::   and    langUagi 

I    have    brought   The    Warner    LI 

brai  v  to  the  al  tenl  Ion  of  thousands 

Of   yOUng   Si  Udenl  I   who   have    found 

in  [t  an  Introduction  to  the  great 
hu.iv  of  the  world's  literature. 


Ill 
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nan  thought  that 
ia  known 

i>i    Law  ami  i  had  the  tame  wel« 
in  discovering  tin- 
hitherto  burled  treasures  of  lit* 
tun 

rhii  rich  inheritance  of  In- 
spiration   and    education    and 
Knowledge,    The    Warner    U 
brary,   was   gathered   together 
under  the  persona]  editorship 

I  barlee  Dudley  Warner,  the 
distinguished     literary 

figure  Of  his  day. 

lOCiated  with  him  in  this 
world-famous       task       was       a 

group  of  men  happily  described 

"the  Supreme  Court  of 
Literature" — headed  by  Hamil- 
ton Wright  Mabie,  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  Brander  Matthews 
and  others. 

Probably  not  for  many  years 
■will  such  another  group  of  men 
"happen  all  at  one  time." 

The  complete  list  of  those 
who  helped  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  to  crystallize  the 
world's  enduring  literature  and 
to  interpret  the  outstanding 
literary  works  of  all  nations 
and  ages  constitutes  a  roll-call 
of  practically  every  literary 
man  and  woman  of  first  rank  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Is    it    surprising    that    The 
Warner    Library    should    have 
always  been  considered  by  discerning 
critics  the  most  successful  and  prac- 
tically useful  work  of  its  kind? 

Its  achievement  in  intrinsic  im- 
portance to  the  American  home  today 
might  well  be  said  to  rank  with  the 
King  James  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

The  idea  on  which  The  Warner 
Library  was  constructed  might  be 
imitated  in  certain  of  its  features. 
This  has  been  attempted  already. 
But  the  work  itself  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully imitated  any  more  than  can 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  because 
the  combination  of  authors  who  did 
this  work  cannot  be  duplicated  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  Warner  Library  Re-Born 

And  now,  in  the  most  momentous 
year  of  history — in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, at  the  time  when  the  world 
looks  forward  to  its  greatest 
triumphs  in  the  process  of  civiliza- 
tion— comes  The  Warner  Library  in 
its  new  garb  and  with  its  record  of 
literary  achievement  brought  up  to 
the  minute. 

The  new   University   Edition,    in 


thirtj  volumes,  printed  <>n  Bible 
paper,  demands  a  place  and  mei 
it  in  ever)  Amei  ican  home  which 
to  intelligence  and  knowledge 
ami  a  true  understanding  of  the 
thought  ami  character  of  the  na- 
tions. 
The    new    University    Edition   of 


CHARLES    DUDLEY    WARNER 
Creator   of   The   Warner   Library   of'  the    World's 
Best   Literature 


The  Warner  Library  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  editorship  of  John 
W.  Cunliffe,  Professor  of  English  in 
Columbia  University  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
and  of  Ashley  H.  Thoradike,  Profes- 
sor of  English  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  Interpreter  of  the  Nations 
Today 

The  Great  War,  which  has  now 
been  so  gloriously  won,  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  prejudice,  jealousy,  and 
lack  of  understanding  between  na- 
tions. 

The  terrible  but  natural  result  has 
been  hatred,  distrust,  conflict,  shed- 
ding of  human  blood,  killing  by  the 
million,  disaster,  famine,  misery. 

Just  think !  Twenty-one  languages 
are  spoken  in  Europe.  Each  has  its 
own  poets,  novelists,  historians,  phil- 
osophers, thinkers. 

Can  you  wonder  that  in  this  mod- 
ern Babel  the  literature  of  any  one 
nation  is  read  scantily  or  not  at  all  in 
other  lands,  and  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood beyond  its  own  confines? 

Were  it  not  for  the  literature  of 


these  alien  land;  a  hairier  would  di- 
vide  one   people   from   its   neighbors 

that  would   reach   higher  than  the 
walls  of  ancient  Babylon. 

Only    a    lew    scholars,   only   a   few 

well-trained      students — a      pitiful 

minority     are  really  acquainted  with 
tht    writers    of    other    nations    than 

their  own. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people 
— the  majority  on  whom  na- 
tional achievement  depends — 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
literature  beyond  their  own 
borders. 

What  a  pity!  What  a  lost 
opportunity! 

When  literature  is  the  one 
vehicle  by  which  national  char- 
acter and  national  ideals  can 
be  conveyed  to  any  real  extent, 
why  do  not  the  ardent  men  and 
women  who  strive  to  solve  the 
world's  problems  and  to  adjust 
their  differences  seek  more 
often  and  more  intelligently  the 
truth  that  lies  in  the  writings 
of  the  nations — where  the  heart 
speaks  thru  the  printed  page? 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 
But  there  is  something  thicker 
still  and  that  is  printer's  ink. 
To  read  the  soul  of  a  nation 
you  must  read  its  heart  so  set 
forth  in  its  literature. 

Only  by  such  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  writings  that  ex- 
press the  real  thought  of  nations 
can  the  success  of  a  workable 
League  of  Nations  be  even  faint- 
ly hoped  for. 
Until  there  is  a  universal  language 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  means  of 
reading  the  literatures  of  foreign  lands 
except  thru  such  an  international 
enterprise  as  The  Warner  Library. 
Here  is  the  printed  page  that  makes 
the  whole  world    akin. 

In  this  work,  as  in  no  other  that  T 
can  recall,  all  the  nations  reveal  them- 
selves to  us — vividly — in  their  writings. 
The  new  University  Edition  of  the 
Warner  Library  is  in  truth  an  "Inter- 
preter of  Nations,"  for  it  brings  into 
the  medium  of  one  speech  all  the  di- 
verse tongues  of  Europe.  There  is  not 
an  American  family  which,  by  a  few 
minutes'  reading  each  day,  cannot  get 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
genius  and  the  ideals  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  and  thus  place  itself  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  now  facing  the 
world. 

It  is  a  national  blessing  that  this 
new,  revised,  and  enlarged  University 
Edition  of  The  Warner  Library,  carry- 
ing Charles  Dudley  Warner's  dream 
to  its  noblest  fruition,  should  become 
available  at  this  crucial  time  in  the 
life  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world. 

This  "Interpreter  of  the  Nations" 
appears  just  at  the  hour  when  Amer- 
ica's interests  and  her  destiny  have,  by 
a  gigantic  stroke  of  fate,  been  bound 
together  with  the  tangled  problems  anil 
politics  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
This  amazing  Library  o(  the  World's 
Besf  Literature,  "from  China  to  IVru" 
— which  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
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— comprises  one  thousand  authors  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  from  the  day  of  the 
chiseled  records  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
to  the  history-making  messages  on 
world  peace  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

These  foundation  stones  of  literature 
are  presented  and  ably  interpreted  by 
four  hundred  famous  critics  and  teach- 
ers of  our  own  time — university  spe- 
cialists and  men  in  the  public  eye. 

Each  author  is  placed  in  his  proper 
historical  setting,  against  a  background 
of  the  life  of  his  age. 

Only  the  really  characteristic  read- 
ings from  his  works  are  given. 

You  see,  The  Warner  Library  is  not 
only  an  epitomized  history  of  human 
thought;  it  is  also  a  repository  of  the 
biographies  and  the  greatest  writings 
and  utterances  of  the  greatest  men  and 
women. 

The  Pageant  of  History 

Here  is  a  moving  picture  of  the  lives 
of  the  nations  and  of  the  deeds  of  great 
men  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  day. 

Here  are  their  romances,  their  his- 
tory, their  songs,  their  tragedies,  and 
their  triumphs,  all  recorded  in  the  care- 
fully chosen  words,  all  living  for  us 
today  in  the  words  of  their  own  great 
writers. 

Milestones  that  we  pass  in  this  great 
pageant  of  history  are: 

BABYLON,  whose  name  recurs  so 
often  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  sym- 
bol of  heathen  magnificence  and  power 
— a  land  of  barbaric  magnificence  and 
hanging  gardens  where  lived  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  conquered  Jerusalem 
and  warred  with  Egypt.  On  palace 
walls  and  sun-dried  clay  cylinders  we 
read  today  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
one  of  the  earliest  stories  of  Creation. 

EGYPT,  land  of  obelisks,  tombs, 
pyramids,  highways,  irriga- 
tion systems,  and  effective 
police  regulations.  First  user 
of  gold-foil  in  dental  work. 
From  the  papyri  found  in 
tombs  have  been  translated 
stories  that  were  told  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  son^s 
and  hymns  from  The  Book  of 
the  Dead,  which  was  buried 
with  each  mummy. 

PERSIA,      the      home      of 
Zoroaster,      founder      of      the 
■■'■    religion,    the    land    of 
Omar,  the  Tent-maker. 

INDIA.        Mysterious      and 
populous      land      of      the      im- 

■cmorial    East,   the   spoil    of 
tern    eonqnerori    resplend 
ent    with    precious    genu,    y<t 
often  pt    by    famine,    the 

bomc  of   Buddha,  the  philo  o 
pher  of  old,  and  of  Babindra- 
nath  Tafore,  the  poet  of  fco< 

ARABIA.     Once   a    mighty 
"in    the   dayi   of   : 
hid.      The 
lion   field   of   Mahomet,  w 

;  still  the  Bible  of  mil 
,  a  land  formerly  of  acien- 
poeta. 

riff:: A.     The  land   of   < 

of   dignity  and    peace, 

of  Idoli  and  templet,  of  itrangc 

'   and  I  ,  where 

In  ipei    and 

'■'  r     were     fir  ft     □  ed 

fei  m  been 


the    classic    textbook    of    the    Chinese 
youths. 

j  JAPAN.  A  land  of  ancient  feudal- 
ism where  every  one  is  a  poet  or  an 
artist;  a  land  of  cherry  blossoms  and 
Geisha  girls,  of  Samurai  and  Hari- 
Kari.  The  spirit  of  the  Japanese  man- 
ifests itself  in  poems  as  delicate  as 
Japanese  prints,  and  in  gentle  medita- 
tions and  vagrant  reveries. 

GREECE.  The  cradle  of  western 
civilization,  land  of  enduring  culture, 
noble  architecture  and  sculpture.  The 
home  of  the  classic  drama  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  and  of  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  reflecting  with  per- 
fection the  life  of  a  whole  people. 

ROME,  the  Immortal.  The  centre 
of  the  ancient  world  still  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  day.  A  city  of  perma- 
nent roads  and  bridges  and  aqueducts. 
The  monument  of  an  enduring  past. 
Its  civilization  underlies  the  institu- 
tions of  today.  Its  poets  are  still  read 
by  the  modern  schoolboy,  and  its  lan- 
guage is  still  used  by  educated  men. 

ITALY.  The  home  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Magnificent  in  art  and  in  crime 
in  ancient  days.  The  home  of  Dante, 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Machiavelli. 

SPAIN.  Pioneer  of  the  New  World. 
Once  a  great  empire  ruled  by  a  proud 
and  adventurous  people.  Land  of 
Queen  Isabella,  Columbus  and  Cer- 
vantes, who  gave  the  death-blow  to 
mediaeval  chivalry. 

FRANCE.  Land  of  the  Bourbons 
and  of  Napoleon,  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, liberty  and  revolution.  A  land  of 
great  fighters  and  of  great  battlefields. 
Famous  in  tragedy,  in  fiction,  and  in 
poetry.     The  home  of  Voltaire,  Dumas, 


Hugo,  Zola,  de  Maupassant,  and  Ros- 
tand. 

THE  NETHERLANDS.  Thrifty 
and  independent  little  countries.  A 
land  of  canals,  dikes,  and  windmills. 
The  home  of  Maartens  and  Maeter- 
linck, the  writer  of  Monna  Vanna,  The 
Blue  Bird,  and  The  Betrothal. 

GERMANY.  Land  of  Bismarck, 
Prussianism,  autocracy,  militarism  and' 
atrocity.  A  land  of  philosophers  and 
medical  men.  The  home  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Hegel,  and  Kant. 

RUSSIA.  Land  of  extremes,  of  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue,  of  idealism  and 
mysticism,  of  realism  and  social  unrest. 
The  land  of  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  Tur- 
geneff,  and  Gorky. 

SCANDINAVIA.  The  land  of 
rugged  independence,  grim  determina- 
tion, self-reliance,  and  of  supermen. 
The  land  of  the  Eddas  and  the  Sagas. 
The  home  of  Swedenborg,  Ibsen,  Bjorn- 
son,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and 
Selma  Lagerloff. 

ENGLAND,  on  whose  empire  the 
sun  never  sets;  a  land  of  manufactur- 
ing •  and  world-wide  trade,  of  great 
statesmen  and  great  authors,  the  home 
of  Shakespeare,  of  great  romantic 
poets  and  incomparable  prose  writers. 

AMERICA.  Land  of  freedom,  of 
opportunity,  prosperity  and  high  ideals 
in  national  life.  Land  of  Franklin, 
Poe,  Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau,  Harte,  Whitman, 
Hale,  Mark  Twain.  Land  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Try  to  Answer  These  Questions 

You  will  find  the  answers  to  them, 
and   to   many   thousand   more,   in    The 
Warner  Library. 


Hamilton    Wright    Maui 


Formerly  Editor  of  Thr  Out- 
i  .1,1  ;  contributor  of  article!  on 
AddUon,  Lincoln,  and   Warner 


Edwin    A.    Ai.i>i:hman 

lent    of    the    University 
of    Virginia ;    Member    of    the 

AdvUory    Council 


i      toe    Wm. i. mk 

i'r«*i'l>  r,i      of      1 I,.-      Ilnivi-Hlty 

lifornia;   Member  of  !>.<• 
Advisory   Count  ii 


BRANDRR   Matiiii  wh 

Profi     ■•>    '.i    Dramatii     Litei 
atun  in  ' lolumbii   I Fnivi  i   Ii 
Member    of    Advisory    Council 


Who  wrote  "Tarn  o'Shanter"? 

Is  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill"  a  book 
for   children   or  grown-ups? 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  poem 
"<>  Captain,  My  Captain,"  writ- 
ten  on   the  death   of   Lincoln? 

Who    was    "Sordello"? 

Who  wrote  "The  Song  of  the 
Shirt"? 

Which  was  the  poet  and  which 
the  philosopher — Herbert  Spen- 
cer or  Edmund  Spenser? 

Who  was  the  author  <>f  "The 
Rosary"?  "Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar   Bush"? 

Where  can  I  gel  a  list  of  poems 
suitable    for   children? 

Whai  was  George  Elliot's  real 
name? 

Win.  wrote  "The  Harp  That  Once 
Through      Tara's      Hall"?     "Mv 

Con  nlr.v,     'Tis    of    Thee"? 

Who  was  .Ksop?  "Uncle  Re- 
inns"  ? 

Whai      were     Hie     chief     plays     of 

Euripides?  In  which  century  did 

lie    live? 

\Vh;ii  author  should  one  read  to 
gel  ii  good  Ides  of  contemporary 
European   literal ure? 

I»id  Cervantes  live  before  or  all.  i 

Bhakespeai  e ' 

Wlnil    are   Home  of  I  lie  lies!    poems 

in  plred   i..v   i lie  Great  War? 
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JOHN  VV.  CUKLIFFK 

Joint-Editor.        University        Edition.       The 
Warner    Lfbrmrj  .     P  English 

in     Columbia     University     and     Aaeoeiate 

Director  of   the   School   ot    Journalism. 


W'lirre  can  I  timl  tin-  tvordi  >>t'  "There's 

\       Lack  About   thf   Hinis.-"'.' 

Who  was  the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Borne"?  "Annie   Laurie"? 

l>id  Smollett  ever  write  anything  l>e 
sidt's  fiction? 

What  is  the  atorj  of  "The  Playboy  of 
the   Western  World"? 

Who  wrote  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger"? 
•The  Rhyme  of  the  Kail"? 

Who  drafted  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  United  States? 

Who  are  the  chief  poets  who  have  writ- 
ten  during   the    last    ten    years? 

Who  wrote  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country"  and  for  what  specific  pur- 
pose was  it  written? 

What  is  authoritatively  known  about 
the   life  of  Shakespeare? 

Do  you  need  The  Warner  Library? 
Can  you  afford  not  to  have  it? 

A  Reference  Library 

Three  volumes  especially  in  The 
Warner  Library  are  priceless  for  the 
busy  and  ambitious  reader  or  student 
who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time.   These  are  "The  Reader's  Diction- 


oi     luthoi  »,M  "I 

I   i     Phi    Student      I 

i  o. - ,  i ence    and 

-w.nl    to    lead.      One    ot'    the    volu 

tains  the  biographies  of  over  6,000 

of  ifie  writers  ox  tin-  world  and  elves 

names  of  the  books  they  wrote  and 

when    the   books    Were    p.ltill  shed.       In    the 
.ml   Volume,   the  gist   Of  over   2,000  of 

the  graat  books  of  the  world  is  given 

in   clear   BUmma  and    well- 

proportioned.  The  third  gives  outlines 
ot   the  great  literatures  of  the  world 

with  clear  and  specific  directions  how 
CO  read  and  .study  in  order  to  mast,  r  an 
author,  and   understand   his   plan    in  the 

development  of  human  thought. 

No     other     reference     work     includes 

this  material. 

These  handy  volumes  are  invaluable 
to  supply  a  name,  a  date,  a  fact  of  his- 
tory, or  to  point  the  way  to  new  read* 

ing  and  to  surest  the  most  enjoyable 
excursions  into  the  field  of  great  litera- 
ture. 

The  Editor  of  This  Work 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  to  plan  and  captain 
an  enterprise  of  such  breadth,  signifi- 
cance, and  helpfulness. 

He  was  a  scholar,  an  eminent  critic 
of  both  literature  and  life.  A  seasoned 
teacher,  he  numbered  literary  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  all  over  the  world. 
His  delightful  style,  his  fondness  for 
nature,  his  shrewd  judgment,  his  quiet 
humor,  gave  a  worldwide  reputation. 

He  had  broad  interests  and  cultured 
tastes.  He  had  the  ability  to  "see 
thru,"  to  organize,  and  to  command. 
In  these  thirty  volumes  he  has  mar- 
shaled the  great  authors  of  all  time 
into  a  company  of  immortals. 

This  Was  the  Great  Idea 

To  provide  for  American  homes  a 
library  of  good  reading. 

This  library  was  to  contain  only  good 
literature. 

This  good  literature  was  to  be  chosen 
from  the  literatures  of  all  nations. 

This  work  was  to  contain  only  the 
cream  of  the  world's  greatest  writings. 

This  work  was  to  express  the  thought 
of  men  and  women  from  the  beginning. 

This  work  was  to  interpret  the  real 
lasting  literature  of  the  nations,  in 
essays  by  the  scholars,  authors,  and 
critics  of  undisputed  authority. 


ASHLEY  H.  THORNDIKE 

Joint-Editor,       University       Edition.       The 

Warner     Library;     Professor    of     English 

and      Chairman      of     the      Department     of 

English,    Columbia    University. 


The  Only  Thing  of  Its  Kind 

The  originality  of  this  idea,  its  sys- 
tematic and  intelligible  arrangement  of 
the  literatures  of  the  nations,  its  close 
touch  with  the  problems  of  humanity, 
its  careful  provision  for  amusement, 
instruction,  and  entertainment,  give  to 
the  new  Warner  Library  a  distinc- 
tion which  sets  it  off  from  any  other 
work  in  English  literature  of  modern 
times. 

Now  do  you  wonder  that  Dr.  Law 
wrote  as  he  did  about  the  unique  value 
of  this  great  work  to  him?  Do  you 
wonder  that  any  educator  will  endorse 
his  decision? 

Are  you  surprised  when  I  call  this 
"the  greatest  home  library  in  the 
world"? 

Are  you  skeptical  when  I  tell  you 
that  The  Warner  Library  made  me  an 
authority  among  my  acquaintances  on 
the  world's  best  literature  with  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay  of  time? 

All  I  suggest  is  that  you  try  it  your- 
self. I  predict  that  your  dividends,  in 
increased  power  to  think  and  act  and 
converse,  will  be  enormous,  and  that 
you  Avill  be  satisfied  with  the  work  and 
with  yourself. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  the  Wanamaker 
Stores  are  able  to  supply  sets  of  the  New  University  Edition 
of  The  Warner  Library,  for  a  short  time,  at  about  half  the 
price  of  the  First  Edition  and  on  easy  monthly  payments.  On 
receipt  of  the  coupon  below  John  Wanamaker  will  mail  you 

A  Wonderfully  Interesting  98-Page  Book  Free 

which  will  tell  you  all  about  the  New  University  Edition,  in  30  Handy 
Volumes,  printed  on  Bible  paper,  beautifully  illustrated  and  durably 
bound. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York: 

Please  mail  to  me.  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  the  96-page  illustrated 
book,  entitled  "1000  AUTHORS."  descriptive  of  the  New  University  Edition  of 
The  Warner  Library. 
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volume,  "History  of  the  United  States," 
which  cost'  him  many  years  of  labor  and 
.v'ij( i.OOO  of  money.  Ho  is  concerned  with 
getting  the  proper  viewpoint  on  the  uni- 
verse, in  short  with  acquiring  an  education 
which  was  not  completed  when  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-four. He  is  contemptuous  of  his  schools. 
They  failed  to  give  him  "all  he  asked  of 
education,  the  facile  use  of  the  four  old 
tools :  Mathematics,  French,  German  and 
Spanish."  Of  his  Harvard  course  he  says, 
n  ferring  to  himself  as  he  does  thruout  as 
"the  student"  : 

The  four  years  passed  at  college  were,  for 
his  purposes,  wasted.  .  .  .  Beyond  two  or  three 
Greek  plays,  the  student  got  nothing  from  the 
ancient  languages.  Beyond  some  incoherent  the- 
ories of  free-trade  and  protection,  he  got  little 
from  Political  .  Economy.  He  could  not  after- 
wards remember  to  have  heard  the  name  of 
Karl  Marx  mentioned,  or  the  title  of  "Capital." 
He  was  equally  ignorant  of  Auguste  Comte. 
These  were  the  two  writers  of  his  time  who 
most  influenced  its  thought.  The  bit  of  practical 
teaching  he  afterwards  reviewed  with  most  cu- 
riosity was  the  course  in  Chemistry,  which 
taught  him  a  number  of  theories  that  befogged 
his  mind  for  a  lifetime.  The  only  teaching  that 
appealed  to  his  imagination  was  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Louis  Agassiz  on  the  Glacial  Period 
and  Palaeontology,  which  had  more  influence 
on  his  curiosity  than  the  rest  of  the  college 
instruction  altogether.  The  entire  work  of  the 
four  years  could  have  been  easily  put  into  the 
work  of  any  four  months  in  after  life. 

But  when  at  Lowell's  instigation  he  went 
to  Germany  he  found  the  universities  and 

oob»  much  worse  but  he  learned  some- 
thing from  the  people,  as  the  following  pas- 
sage shows : 

Even  after  Berlin  had  become  a  nightmare, 
he  still  persuaded  himself  that  his  German  edu- 
cation was  a  success.  He  loved,  or  thought  he 
loved  the  people,  but  the  Germany  he  loved  was 
the  eighteenth-century  which  the  Germans  were 
ashamed  of,  and  were  destroyinz  as  fast  as 
th?y  could.  Of  the  Germany  to  come,  he  knew 
nothing.  Military  Germany  was  his  abhorrence. 
What  he  liked  was  the  simple  character ;  the 
good-natured  sentiment ;  the  musical  and  meta- 
physical abstraction  ;  the  blundering  incapacity 
of  the  German  for  practical  affairs.  At  that  lime 
every  one  looked  on  Germany  as  incapable  of 
competing  with  France,  England  or  America  in 
any  port  of  organized  energy.  Germany  ha/1  no 
confidence  in  herself,  and  no  reason  to  feel  it. 
She  had  no  unity,  and  no  reason  to  want  it. 
She  never  had  unity.  Her  religious  and  social 
,ry,     her    economical    interests      her    military 

";iphy,  her  political  convenience,  had  al.viy-t 
tend' d  to  eccentric  rather  than  concentric  mo- 
tion. Until  coal-power  and  railways  were  ere— 
n.U-<\,  nhe  was  medieval  by  nature  and  geography, 
tbia  wai  what.  Adam,  under  the  teachings 
at   Oarlyle  and   Lowell,   liked 

■rider  education  came  from  bis  expe- 
rience! in  diplomacy  and  politics.  He  was 
in   London  when  bii  lather,  the  Minister, 
foiled  the  attempt*  of  Palmeraton,  Bu 
and     Gladstone     to     destroy     the     United 
bis  father's  private  secretary  be 
penned  the  famous  ultimatum  to  Earl  B 
sell  th.it  a  continuation  of  the  British  pol- 
meaat  wtat.  To  repair  the  blunder  of 
'king  the  wrong  nor  e"  in  1862  cost  the 
British   Government  $20,000,000,   but   for- 
tunately the  breacb  ■  >    healed. 
He  '■'•->  i  in  St.  J  l  (all  when  John 

,-ht  defended  the  American  republic  and 
•  'I  king     oobl(   .  coui  i  <  and  ei  tab 
■  d    church    in     l  that    nowad 

would  be  called  ■'■ 

He    ■■■•     In    rV  i    In    1   70    when 
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^Perfect  WaWjofWer, 

For  years  man  sought  a  thoroughly 
practical    means  to   soften  water 
for  commercial  and  home  uses. 

He  used  strong  soaps  and  sodas — chemicals  of 
various  kinds;  he  tried  distilling  the  water. 
But  these  "processes"  proved  costly  and  trouble- 
some, ineffective  at  the  best.  It  seemed  a  satis- 
factory water  softener  must  remain  for  a  future 
generation.      Then  Nature  revealed  a  secret. 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  there  is  a 
deposit  of  mineral  which  is  now  known  as  Refin- 
ite.  It  was  discovered  that  this  mineral  collects 
the  elements  which  make  water  hard  and  gives 
off  softening  properties  in  exchange. 

It  softens  water  Nature's  own  way — a  water 
softener  as  old  as  the  hills  from  which  it  comes. 
Man  merely  devised  a  filter  system  to  use  this 
mineral. 


EFINHE 

RIVAL  OF  THE  OOUDS_ 


s 


fV. 


tonal   View  oP 

re  Wafer  Softener  ^ 


The  Refinite  water  softener  is  the  only  one  using 
the  natural  Refinite  mineral.  It  requires  no  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  operate.  Compact — Quickly 
Installed— 100  7o  Efficient. 

Refinite  water  softening  systems  are  used  and 
approved  by  textile  mills,  laundries,  steam  power 
plants,  hospitals,  hotels,  apartments  and  private 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

They  are  producing  water  of  no  hardness  at  the 
lowest  cost  of  operation. 

Refinite  users  are  most  enthusiastic.  There  is 
one  near  you.  Write  any  district  office  for  book- 
let, or  to 

THE  REFINITE  COMPANY 

REFINITE  BLDG.  OMAHA,  NEB. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK,  9th  Floor  Yale  &  Towne  Bid*. 
CINCINNATI.  412  Traction  Bid*. 
LOS  ANGELES.  303  Story  Bide 
KANSAS  CITY.  407  Sharp  Bldf. 


CHICAGO.  1820  Conway  Bid*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  737  Call  Bid*. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  502  Plymouth  Bldf. 
TORONTO.  23  Scott  Street 


*\  Let  Me  Keep  Your  || 
(  Ice  for  30  Days  Si 


I'll  Save  You  Vi  of  It 
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The  League  of  Nations 

tV bethei    you    favor  ■   I < - . i k " « '  of   not 

u   a  bat   liui  iii  i  ii     lid 
utly,   i"i   in   against  it. 

i.ih*  litn>k,  mo  mm  m&gaslne, 

can  givt  m  comprehensive  a  view 

the   problema  and   difficulties1 

incident  to  the  formation  of  »uch 

i     lea]  the     Handbook,     A 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

luii.  it>  3S0  pages,  Mi>-.  Phelps  has 
collected  To  of  the  moat  Important 
apeechee  and  writings  \%  tiuti  appeared 
in  books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  has  grouped  them  under  the  plan 
they  advocate  or  condemn  The  third 
edition  (just  off  the  press)  Includes  the 
twenty-six  articles  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution    and     President      Wilson's     i-\- 

planation  of  them. 

The  Handbook,  A  LEAGUE  OP 
NATIONS,  is  priced  at  $1.50  so  that 
every  good  American  can  own  a 
copy.     Order  direct  from  publisher. 

Other   Title*  in  Handbook  Series: 

Americanization ,$1.50   Monroe  Doctrine,  $1.25 
Ruttia      -     -     -   1.50   Prohibition  •     •    1.25 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 

956  University  Avenue  New   York  City 


arr.AIttKs,  LtxlLKLKb.  ,,ari,li;    material    fur 

special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  debates.  lOxpert. 
scholarly    service  AUTHORS    KISIWU'H    BUREAU. 

Suite   42.    500    Fifth   Avenue.    New    YorL. 

P"ACTS.  Argument*.   Biieft  for  Debate*.      Out- 

*  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  material, 
for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The  Bureau 
of   Research,    318    E.    5th    St.,    New    Albany,   Ind. 
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SECURE  WHOLESALE  RATES 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER.  Price  f^.8S  for  the  set. 
On  receipt  ot  $1  «  e  seuil  3  Duratex  shirts  and  handsome  silk  neck- 
tie parcel  post  C.  O.  D.  |2.85  and  postage  in  the  United  States  only. 

Six  Months*  Wear  Guaranteed 

These  shirts  are  mute  of  finest  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with  neat 
stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  shirt  ot  each  color  to  the 
set.  Cut  in  the  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered 
and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17.  Choose  your  color 
of  tie.     Money  back  if  not  pleased.      Save  time,  order  now  and 


WRITE 


for  New 
Ca  talog 


DURATEX 


as  good  as  a  store  and  get  wholesale  rates  on  fashionable  hosiery, 
underwear,  neckwear,  soft  and  stiff  cuff  dress  and  sport  shirts. 
Guaranteed  for  six  months*  wear  or  new  garments  (ree.  You  owe 
your  pocketbook  to  send  for  it  and  save  money  on  all  you  buy. 

Wearer  agents  make  big  money.  Write  for  details. 

GOODELL  &  CO..  160  DURATEX  BLDC.  NEW  YORK 

Largest  mail  order  -whoUsale  haberdashery  in  the  -world. 


SPRING    PLANTING 

of  your  Victory  Garden  needs  your  attention 
now.  If  you  want  suggestions  write  for  our 
free   Check    List. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Household  Consulting  Division 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


them    all,    honorably   ainl    advantageously    t<>   our 

awn  oiiU- ,  ami  1  am  .c    ured  by    leading   nun  in 

On-  that    not    one    ol    thes<     treaties,    if 

•  i    will   pass   tin    Benati      i     nould  have 

a  major  it)   In  evi-iy  eeae,  but  .1  malcontent   third 

would  certainly  dish  every  on*  oi  then    To  ouch 

ttapi    ass  th<    original  mistake  oi  the 

titution    grown    In    the    evolution    of    our 

poll  ties     Sfou  must   understand,   u   is  nol    merely 

ion  tin'  Senate  will  reject,  They  will  re- 

Lanee,  any   treaty,   whatever,  on   any 

subject,    wuii    England     I    doubt    If    they    wmiM 

accept  any  treaty  of  consequence  with  Russia  or 

(it-rinany.    Tin-    recalcitrant    third    would    i><-   dif- 

iiy    composed,    but    II    would    he   on    hand. 

Bo    that    the    real    duties    oi    B    Secretary    of    Stuto 

in   in-   three;   to    flghl    claims    upon    us   by 

to    press    more    or    less    fraudulent 

claims  <>f  our  own  eitisent  upon  other  countries i 

in    And    offices    for   the    frienai   of  senators    when 

there   are   none    is    it    worth   while    for  riw — to 

Keep    up    this    useless    labor?" 

But  in   this  struggle   Hay   triumphed   tho 

it  cost  linn  his  vitality,   lie  saved  China  and 
united    England    and     America.    But    in    tho 

larger  synthesis  that  would  have  prevented 
the  Great   War  he  failed  : 

Hay  had  been  so  long  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs  that  at  la-st  the  strewn  of  events  favored 
him.  With  infinite  effort  he  had  achieved  the  as- 
tonlahlng  diplomatic  feat  of  inducing  the  Senate, 
with  only  six  negative  votes,  to  permit  Great 
Britain  to  renounce,  without  equivalent,  treaty 
rights  which  she  had  for  fifty  years  defended 
tooth  and  nail.  This  unprecedented  triumph  In 
his  negotiations  with  the  Senate  enabled  him 
to  carry  one  step  further  his  measures  for  gen- 
eral peace.  About  England  the  Senate  could 
make  no  further  effective  opposition,  for  Eng- 
land was  won,  and  Canada  alone  could  give 
trouble.  The  next  difficulty  was  with  France, 
and  there  the  Senate  blocked  advance,  but  Eng- 
land assumed  the  task,  and,  owing  to  political 
changes  in  France,  effected  the  object — a  com- 
bination which,  as  late  as  1901,  had  been  vision- 
ary. The  next,  and  far  more  difficult  step  was 
to  bring  Germany  into  the  combine:  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  vista,  most  unmanageable  of  all, 
Russia  remained  to  be  satisfied  and  disarmed. 
This  was  the  instinct  of  what  might  be  named 
McKinleyism  :  the  system  of  combinations,  con- 
solidations, trusts,  realized  at  home,  and  realiz- 
able abroad. 

With  the  system,  a  student  nurtured  in  ideas 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  nothing  to  do, 
Rnd  made  not  the  least  pretense  of  meddling; 
but  nothing  forbade  him  to  study,  and  he  no- 
ticed to  his  astonishment  that  this  capitalistic 
scheme  of  combining  governments,  like  railways 
or  furnaces,  was  in  effect  precisely  the  socialis- 
tic scheme  of  Jaures  and  Bebel.  That  John  Hay, 
of  all  men,  should  adopt  a  socialist  policy  seemed 
Ml  idea  more  absurd  than  conservative  Christian 
anarchy,  but  paradox  had  become  the  only  ortho- 
doxy in  politics  as  in  science.  When  one  saw 
♦  he  field,  one  realized  that  Hay  could  not  help 
himself,  nor  could  Bebel.  Either  Germany  must 
destroy  England  and  France  to  create  the  next 
inevitable  unification  as  a  system  of  continent 
against  continent— or  she  must  pool  interests. 
Both  schemes  in  turn  were  attributed  to  the 
Kaiser :  one  or  the  other  he  would  have  to 
choose ;  opinion  was  balanced  doubtfully  on 
their  merits  :  but,  granting  both  to  be  feasible. 
Hay's  and  McKinley's  statesmanship  turned  on 
the  point  of  persuading  the  Kaiser  to  join  what 
might  be  called  the  Coal-power  combination, 
rather  than  build  ud  the  only  possible  alterna- 
tive, a  Gun-power  combination  by  merging  Ger- 
many in  Russia.  Thus  Bebel  and  Jaures,  Mo 
Kiniey  and  Hay,  were  partners. 

The,  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  an  autobiog- 
rnnhy,  with  an  introduction  bv  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.    $5. 

Out  of  the  Silences 

THIS  new  book  by  Mary  E.  Waller,  au- 
thor of  "The  Wood-Carver  of  'Lympus," 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  enjoy 
good  fiction.  Out  of  the  Silences  is  a  pres- 
ent day  romance  with  its  principal  scenes 
laid  in  Canada,  just  over  the  Dakota  bor- 
der, and  its  final  scenes  in  the  hills  of 
France.  Such  a  novel,  carefully  and  leisure- 
ly told,  with  characters  fully  developed  and 
sharply  individualized,  comes  as  a  relief 
after  many  slovenly  written  stories  of 
today. 

Bob  Collamore.  the  central  character,  is 
an  American  boy,  who  at  the  age  of  nine 
is  left  in  the  charge  of  William  Plunket,  n 
saddle-maker  of  sturdy  qualities  and  quaint 
philosophy.  Bob  grows  tip  with  McGillie, 
Plunket's  stepson,  their  numerous  dogs  and 
the  children  of  the  Cree  Indian  tribe. 
McGillie  and  Bob  both  fall  in  love  with 
Kiuni-kiunik,    a    little     Indian    maid,    but 


Bob's  hive  for  her  passes,  and  later,  when 
he  leaves  the  mountains  and  the  forests 
liu    the  civilized  world,  he  renews  a  romance 

with    Alison    Doane,    who   crost   his   path 

early    in    life. 

The  author  evidently  is  thoroly  versed 
in  Indian  lore  and  is  deeply  sympathetic 
with  Indian  tradition!  and  ideals.  In  fa<t, 
such    passages   as    these    almost    lend    one    to 

believe  that  the  nova]  is  a  camouflage  plea 

for  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  these  are 
excerpts  from  one  of  Mob's  letters  to  Ali- 
hoo  : 

It's  curious;  I  see  Chum  and  Kinni-kinnik's 
brothers  side  by  side  with  white  men  in  this 
struggle — there  has  been  no  segregation  of  1  he 
Indiana  ;  they  are  in  the  battalions  just  like  the 
rest  of  us — doing  the  same  stunts,  anil  doing 
them  even  better;  heart  and  aoul  in  this  work 
of  warring  ;  seeing  daily  enemy  acts  that  even 
in  the  days  of  their  race's  utmost  savagery 
were  never  equaled,  for  savagery  is  not  civilized 
brutery  ;  dependable,  helpful,  faithful,  quiet, 
mostly  silent,  trained-- and  I  marvel  at  the 
change  in   the   Indian  status. 

These  men  represent  the  longing  and  desire 
of  their  race.  They  are  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom as  well  as  for  ours.  They  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  and  the  nation  that  refuses  to 
them  freedom,  citizenship,  and  the  same  pro- 
tection of  the  common  law  and  the  appeal  to 
it  that  is  given  to  the  white  race,  will  write  its 
name  black  on  the  nation's  honor  roll,  after  thit 
here   to    which    I    bear   witness. 

Otit  of  the  Silences,  by  Mary  E.  Waller.  Little. 

Brown   &   Co.,    Boston.    $1.60. 

Where  the  Sea  Eats  In 

DOWN  on  Cape  Cod,  where  the  old  New 
England  folk  and  the  immigrant  Por- 
tuguese work  together  to  earn  a  livelihood 
from  the  grim,  encroaching  sea.  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele  has  found  his  material  for 
a  group  of  intense,  interest-compelling 
stories.  Land's  End,  the  title  of  the  collec- 
tion, strikes  the  keynote  of  them  all — the 
realization,  unconsciously  attained,  that 
homes  and  people  and  the  work  and  dreams 
of  every  day  must  be  ever  dwarfed  by  the 
impending  shadow  of  a  gray  wave  about 
to  break.  Sometimes  this  sense  of  human 
futility  forces  itself  into  hot  passion,  some- 
times into  sordid  happiness,  sometimes  into 
grim  resistance.  The  characters  of  these 
stories  have  plenty  of  force  and  individ- 
uality of  their  own,  but  thruout  the  pat- 
tern of  their  lives  runs  always  the  gray 
of  the  sea. 

Land's  End,  by   Wilbur  Daniel   Steele.   Harper 
&   Bros.   $1.35. 

Books  That  Are  Different 

UNDER  the  pleasant  title  of  "The  Pen- 
guin Series"  the  publishers  of  the 
Modern  Library  have  inaugurated  another 
noteworthy  sequence  of  books  that  have 
been  previously  out  of  reach  of  most  Amer- 
ican readers.  The  Modern  Library,  already 
grown  to  sixty-eight  volumes,  offers  in  in- 
expensive and  convenient  form,  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  Ibsen,  Oscar  Wilde. 
Thomas  Hardy,  H.  G.  Wells,  Balzac,  Tol- 
stoy. Dunsany. 

The  Penguin  Series,  only  slightly  more 
expensive,  publishes  in  attractive  print 
and  binding,  new  books  of  especial  literary 
appeal.  The  first  four  volumes  indicate  the 
character  of  the  series:  dabriellc  tic  Bsr- 
ficrac,  one  of  the  earlier  novels  of  Henry 
James:  lolanthr's  WedditKj,  four  stories 
by  Hermann  Suderman  ;  Karma  and 
Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  two  collections  of 
sketches  and  stories  by  l.afcadio  1  learn. 
In  Karma  is  published  for  the  first  time 
some  of  Mr.  Hearn's  best  work  :  a  love 
story  with  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  a 
softly-toned  Japanese  print,  and  an  SSSSJ 
on  "China  and  the  Western  World"  that 
is  written  with  remarkable  Insight  into 
the    future  of   international    relations. 

GabrMle  riV  Reryentc.  by  Henry  JaBMS 
hilantht's  HYJifmo.  bj  H<  rnmnu  Sudeirniu 
A"ar»ia.    by    l.afcadio    Heai  n  ;    /egMMM    Fairy 

rales,   by   l.afcadio  Beam.    Boat  A   1  rverigM 

SI. 25  each. 
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THE   GREATEST   PORT 
IN  THE  WORLD 

(Continued  from   page  .'(36) 

ahead.  They  will  know  that  their  particu- 
lar development  will  bear  a  definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  whole  plan  of  the  district. 
The  principle  is  merely  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  the  modern  zoning  principle.  In 
order  to  safeguard  all  of  the  municipalities 
within  the  new  port  district,  the  proposed 
agreement  expressly  provides  that  none  of 
the  property  of  any  of  these  municipalities 
is  to  be  taken  without  their  express  au- 
thority or  consent,  and  the  powers  granted 
by  the  treaty  are  not  to  be  exercized  until 
both  states  approve  of  the  comprehensive 
plan.  The  vital  feature  of  the  new  treaty 
is  the  pledge  of  the  two  states,  first,  that 
they  will  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
the  port ;  second,  that  they  will  agree  as 
soon  as  practicable  upon  a  plan  for  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  port :  third, 
that  for  the  purpose  they  will  create  a 
Port  Authority ;  and  fourth,  that  they  will 
support  it  with  sufficient  appropriations 
fsuch  sum  as  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  Port  Authority  and  approved  by  the 
Governors  of  the  two  states,  not  exceeding 
for  each  state  the  sum  of  $100,000)  to 
keep  the  Port  Authority  going.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  organized,  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  greatest  port  in 
the  world. 


Pebbles 

There  are  few  person;;  with  courage 
enough  to  admit  they  haven't  got  it. — Life. 

Old  Brown,  sadly  fat  his  first  revue)  — 
Ah !  everything  is  different  from  what  it 
was  in  my  young  days. 

Old  Smith — Except  the  jokes.  Brown — 
except   the   jokes. — London    O pinion. 

Want  to  buy  a  mule,  Sain?" 
"What   ails   de  mul<-'.'" 

thing." 
''Then  what  arc  aellin'  him   ta'T' 

thing." 
"I'll   take  him." — Boston    Transcript. 

The  great  detective  stood  before  the  rich 
merchant,  waiting  for  his  instructions. 

[(       this   way."   began   the   merchant.    "I 

have  been  robbed  of  hundreds  of  pounds. 
A  rascal  has  gone  about  the  country  pre- 
tending to  be  a  collector  of  our-.  Be  has 
limply  coined  money.  Why.  in  a  week  he 
collected  more  than  all  oiir  travelers  pat 
together.  He  moat  be  found  a*  quickly  m- 
ble.  Snare  no  expen 

"Bight."  Mid  the  detective.  •Within  a 
week   he  will    be  in    prison." 

"Prison !  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  the 
merchant.    "I    don't    want    him    arretted;    I 

want  to  engage  him."     TU  Bits. 

In  i  baseball  game  af  Con  tantinople  be- 
tween   Turk-*    and    the    crew    of    the    "8cOT 

pion,"   an   American   navy  boat,   the   score 
tied. 
With  two  men  on!   In  their  half  of  the 
ninth  innings,  the  hopes  of  the  Turks  cen 

■I    on    their    -tar    batter. 

•je  came   ui>   to   the   plate,   he   i 

b;it     before    bis    eycM.    pointing    it    to    high 

i  uplifted  glance  he  mnr 

mured  :    "Oh,   Allah!   Give  me  a   good 
liberated  i  be  umpl  i 

Turk    mi-    <-d    the    ball. 

Again    the   Turk    rained    hi*   bal    to 

1  I  I      ..llah  '     <  •!■.•■    me     nerve  '"     he 

■  I  'I 
Two     '  ited    the    umpire    ai 

•   ■     I  ■  d   again    A    third   time   the 

Turk   held   bin   bat    pointing   upward    "Oh, 
Alia  -  njc'b  '"    he    begged 

You're    out  '"      aid    the 
amp 

iIIot  <  ame  op  t.,  bal    I  la, 

Uplifted    eyes 

You    know    me,    AI"    be    murmured    f*»r 
Arid  u.'ii  tie  knocked  tbe  home  run  that 


Get  the  longest,  best  and  easiest  service  from 
your  sewing  machine  by  oiling  it  regularly  with 
3-in-One  Oil.  Put  a  drop  in  every  single 
bearing  from  top  to  treadle.  Then  run  the  machine 
swiftly.  This  works  the  3-in-One  in  and  old  caked 
grease  and  dirt  out.  Wipe  off  this  greasy  dirt  and  re-oil. 

Put  in  some  work  and  see  how  smoothly  and 
easily  the  machine  operates.  You  will  hardly  recog- 
nize it.  You  won't  have  to  break  your  back  and  tire 
your  legs  any  more. 

3-in-One  also  prevents   rust  and  tarnish  on 

the  bright  metal  parts  ;  polishes  the  painted  metal  ; 
restores  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  wooden  case.  Even 
eliminates  all  surface  scratches. 

All  this  is  worth  trying,  isn't  it  ?  Make  that 
3-in-One  trial  today. 

At  all  good  stores.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
15c,  25c  and  50c  in  bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

[nrr    Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  tlsi»s.    To 
1  i\L  C   save  postage  request  them  on  a  postal  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE    OIL    CO. 

1 65  US.  Broadway     ::      New  York 
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Designs.  Estimates.  Illustrated  Booklet.Free 
Jn o.Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 

550  West  2  7  xh  Street/New  York  City 


MANAGER  FOR  BOARDING  HALL 

of    large     Mi    ionary    School    in    the    Southern 

Mountain*.      Hai     connected     Bakery,     Garden, 

'  Ine    with    know  It  dge    ai    ■   <  1 1 »•  t  i - 

tian,   •-kill   in   luperviaing  student   labor,  and  the 

ionary    motive    will    find    tins    ..    remarl 
opening.      Addreei    Boa     i$,     Ikdipi  i      119 

VVeil     Fortieth    Street,    New    York    City. 
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Prompt    report    whethei    or    not    we    will 
fin  m<  e,  n  ,11    i„ 

rendered  if  given  option.    Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH   PUBLISHING   CO.,   Inc. 
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Buy  a  Commercial 

Grapefruit  Grove 
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LAKELAND  HIGHLANDS 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buiiding,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  ftf&init   marine  and  inland  transportation  risk  and  will  issue 
policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  countries 

v  u   fork  in  1842,  wan  preceded  bj  a  stock  com* 
pan  The   bitter  companj    was   liquidutt'd   and   pari   oi    n> 

£100,000,  wa-,  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
Atlantic  .Mutual  Insurance  Companj  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  Interest  at 

D   "I    tu  i 

During   its  existence   tin npanj    lias   insured 

..in.-  of |31,728,420,801.00 

R    I  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of $319,356,442.40 

Paid  losses  during  that   period    $157,034,362.32 

l-su.-.l  certificates  of  profits  to  dealers  $100,230,470.00 

( »t    u  lii.-h    there    have    been    re 

deemed    $04,086,000.00 

ring    outstanding    at    present 

time    $6,1  14,420.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts  to $24,838,024.90 

( >n  December  31,  1918,  the  assets  of  the  company  am. muted  to. .  . .   $16,823,491.34 
Tht-  profits  of  tin-  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually 

upon   the   premiums  terminated  during  the  year,   thereby   reducing   the  e..st   of 

insurance, 

in-  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject   to  dividends  of  interest 

uutil  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President, 
WALTER  Wool*  PARSONS.   Vice-President, 
CHARLES  E.  FAY,  2d  Vice-President, 
WILLIAM  I).  WINTER,  3rd  Vice-President 
c;.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


Service  of 
The  INDEPENDENT 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of  readers  are  securing  valuable  informa- 
tion through  the  Insurance  Service  Department  conducted  by  W.  E.  Under- 
wood, Director. 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 

under  our   direct 
general    agency- 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS, 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.   Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance      Company 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized   1850 


A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  oi  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  newand 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver  of    future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly    income    to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia 


INSURANCE  AND  THE 
"ACQUISITION  COST" 

\;\  w    i    i  NDERW00D 

Dili  I   POB    01      i  BE    INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE    SERVICE 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  made  mention 
in  tbii  department  of  the  establish 
iikiii  by  the  legislat are  "i  w  laconsin 
•  •i  a  life  Insurance  fund  tu  be  owned  and 
operated  bj  that  state.  My  record  of  the 
Innovation  was  devoid  of  enthusiasm  for 
several  reasons;  nor  did  l  entertain  a  doubt 
thai  Jis  an  effort  to  be  a  better  Ufa  insur- 
ance company  than  any  other  life  companj 

doing    business    in    (lie    state,    it    would    dis- 

appoint  the  expectations  <>t'  its  creators,  t 
deprecated  the  experiment  because  the 
service  undertaken  is  not  a  proper  one  for 

any  government  to  assume  ;  ami  also  be 
cause  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  Of  the 
life  insurance  business  which   would   permit 

the  conclusion  that  it  could  secure  appli- 
cations for  its  policies  without  the  active 
assistance  of  agents. 

There  arc  a  lew  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  the  world  which  continue  in  existence 
from  year  to  year,  writing  B  small  amount 
of  new  business  that  goes  to  them  as  the 
result  of  press  advertising  or  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  policyholders  who  are  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  lend  their  assistance 
to  companies  in  which  they  are  themselves 
insured.  Hut  the  annual  gains — when  there 
are    any — are    as    small    as    the    number    of 

such  non-agency  companies  are  few. 

The  American  people  are  now  carrying 
about  thirty  billions  of  life  insurance  in 
incorporated     companies     and     associations 

which    are   conducted    by    aggregations   of 

citizens.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  in- 
surance on  soldiers  and  sailors  issued  by 
the  Government. 

Since  the  carrying  of  this  immense  vol- 
ume of  life  insurance  by  the  people  relieves 
us  of  the  task  of  proving  its  necessity,  it. 
on  the  other  hand,  confronts  us  with  the 
inconsistency  arising  out  of  the  employ- 
ment o-f  agents.  If  we  believe  in  it  as  we 
do,  why  do  we  not  voluntarily  secure  it 
without  incurring  the  expense  incident  to 
the  use  of  intermediaries? 

The  question  seems  to  be  closely  related 
to  certain  ineradicable  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  There  are  many  duties  to  ourselves 
and,  thru  ourselves,  to  others  whose  lives 
our  conduct  affects,  which  we  postpone  def- 
initely and  indefinitely.  It  is  not  our  set- 
tled intention  to  fail  in  their  performance, 
but  it  is  our  nature  to  defer  those  which 
involve   inconvenience   or   self-sacrifice. 

Of  the  thousands  of  men  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  necessity  of  life  insur- 
ance, I  am  quite  sun-  that  not  as  many  as 
one   hundred   denied    it.   But   a   Strange    fea 

ture  of  my  experience  rests  in  the  fact  that 
Of  the  number  who  did  contend  against  the 
value  of  its  use  to  them,  very  few  were 
open  to  any  argument  1  was  able  to  make 
in  its  favor.  Nearly  all  these  men  were 
certain  that  they  were  sufficiently  estab- 
lished, financially  and  physically,  as  to  ion 

der  the  protection  of  lite  insurance  a  super 
lluous    expenditure   of    their    means. 

The  vast  majority,  however,  are  roadv 
not  only  to  concede  its  necessity  but  in 
most  cases  to  admit  they  are  not  carrying 
a  sufficient  amount  of  it  to  safeguard  their 

dependents.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  then  and  there  prepared  to  repair  the 
deficiency.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact  ! 
are  not.  and  but  for  the  agent's  willingness 
to  invest  his  time  persistently  in  the  effort 
to  get  them  gradually  prepared  mentally 
and  financially,  to  apply  and  pay  for  addi 

tional  insurance,  few  of  them  ever  would 
do  so.   Of   the   thirty    billions  of  life  insur 
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ance  in  force  in  the  companies  and  asso- 
ciations of  this  country,  a  few  hundred 
millions  may  represent  the  voluntary  acts 
of  policyholders. 

I  will  now  return  to  my  first  statement 
— that  related  to  the  organization  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  life  insurance  fund.  This 
institution  was  the  product  of  an  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  socialistic  tendencies. 
This  state  life  insurance  company  com- 
menced business  in  1012  and,  according 
to  its  authors  and  sponsors,  would  revolu- 
tionize life  insurance  in  that  corner  of  the 
country.  Among  the  advantages  it  possest 
was  the  savings  to  be  made  on  premiums 
in  the  shape  of  commissions  to  agents.  The 
state  fund  would  employ  none  of  these 
•parasites."   Let  us  observe   the  results. 

In  1912,  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
the  Wisconsin  fund  issued  239  policies  for 
>147.500 ;  in  1914,  83  policies  for  $S2,800. 
In  1915  there  was  a  small  decline  under 
1914  and  in  1916  a  slight  gain  ;  but  in  1017 
the  new  business  amounted  to  little  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  that  of  1916.  During 
1918  only  eleven  policies  for  small  amounts 
were  issued.  At  the  close  of  1918  there 
were  461  policies  in  force,  aggregating  in 
outstanding  insurance  $379,700,  and  these 
figures  represent  seven  full  years'  results. 
The  total  assets  were  $55,676.  The  death 
rate  in  1918  was  40  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  expected. 

Governor  Phillip  of  Wisconsin,  antici- 
pating the  end  indicated  by  the  sharp  fluc- 
tuations in  mortality  resulting  in  a  few 
years  in  impaired  reserves  and  insolvency, 
mmendfl  that  the  institution  be  wound 
up  and  reinsured  in  some  good  life  in- 
rorance  company. 

This  is  the  achievement  of  an  agentless 
life  insurance  company,  enjoying  such  ad- 
vantages as  the  prestige  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth can  bestow.  It  is  a  pitiable 
achievement.  Says  Governor  Phillip  in  his 
recommendation  to  the  legislature  last  Jan- 
uary : 

This    fund   is   baaed   upon   the  theory   that  de- 

lirable    life   insurance    risks    voluntarily   set  k    in- 

-lncs.    That  theory    is    unsound — they   do    not 

do  so.   If  this  enterprise  is  to  prosper  and  grow, 

as  it  must  to  have  a  normal  experience,  it  must 

have   an    organization    for   Mlldting    boainesa.    If 

the  ':h   an   organization   is   incurred 

fund  fan  oCci  no  Inducement  not.  offered  by 

privately  managed  life  insurance  companiea  and 

rial  societies. 

The  experience  acquired  in  this  venture 
into  government  life  Insurance  should  be 
worth  something  to  people  who  are  not 
committed  to  the  doctrine  that  certain  pub- 
He  and  semi-public  utilities  should  be  op- 
erated by  the  state.  Here  we  have  conclu- 
idence,  on  years'   trial  of 

the  matter,  that  the  much  berated  "acqui- 

Ifl  Impossible  of  elimination  and 

that  the  amount,  it  rep  can  be 

in  the  pockets  of  policyholdei   .  A    the  Q 
ersor  of  Wisconsin   h.'n  found,  the  theory 

that  men  will  apply  for  life  Insurance  and 
■   the  coal  of  agent     persuading  then,  to 
do  so,  i«  unsound. 

ill   be   principally  due   to  the   fad 
that  tbi  do  agent-,  to  attend  to  the 

.n<l     tO    "COO 

t."   the   present  'Term"   policies  on   the 

bai   thai 
■  f  forty  billio  I   rapidly  evapo 

■.ill  be  made  by  the 
p  it  ifi  force,  I. nt  nothing 

iu,f,'i   i,u;il.      i,    la' king    in    human    for'' 

;,• 'I  official  bulletin  tern  the 

tide    of     vithdi  I.  i'li    Mingle    polh  . 

roil  ;,t       in      foi  '  e      (,/      .,      ,,|,   ,      ,,  ;,|      m;m 

■  rqtad  sjrith  the  man 

effort     to    eliminate     the    "ii"|ui 

'  rmtinue,  but  it  will 
i   until  the  lawgiver  shall   h 

impel    a     man     \'i    do     for 

iii'b   b<  •  '    irnnfl 

'i,   <lo    for    him 
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One  Hundred  Years 
of  Service 

Losses  Paid  over  $174,000,000 


CASH  CAPITAL,   .        . 
Cash  Assets,        .         .         . 
Total  Liabilities, 
Net  Surplus,       . 
Surplus  for  Policy-Holders, 


$32*0«)6,432v# 

18^78,092.92 

8,428,339.65 

13,428,339  65 


NOTE — The  Security  Valuations  on  which  thin  statement  in  bated  are 
those  fixed  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Pri^d£HT 

HENRY  E.  REES  AND  A.  N.  WILLU^Sr  Vice-Presidents 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 

E.  S.  ALLEN,    GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY  and  RALPH  B.  IVES,  AssH  Secretaries 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Vi^President 
R.  E.  STRONACH,  Marine  Secretary 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT  POINTS 


1850— 1919 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

In  the  City  of  New  York                     Issues   Guaranteed  Contracts 
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Protect 

Your  Capital! 


IN  making  an  invest- 
ment, ordinary  eautioti 
suggests  that  you  seek 
the  best  advice. 

The  experienced  bond 
men  at  the  head  of  our 
various  departments  and 
in  charge  of  our  Cor- 
respondent Offices  will  be 


glad 


to 


suggest    invest- 


ments suited  to  your  in- 
dividual needs. 

Our  current  offerings  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request  for  1-100. 

The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 

UPTOWN   OFFICE 
Fifth  Avenue  and  43rd  Street 

Correspondent  Offices  in  35 
Cities 


Booda 


Short  Term  Notes 


Acceptances 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

*    a»    a? 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or   female. 
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l:Y  LUIOI  CRISCUOLO 

K  oi    mi.  INDEPENDENT  SERVICE  TO  INVESTORS 


I'roUvtiiiK  1^,000, 000 
Bond  holders 

Till!  war  linanee  pollcj  "I  the  Govern- 
iii. nt  created  approximately  twenty 
million  bondholder!  In  thii  countn 
whereas  before  ire  entered  the  war  we  hud 
leu    than    half   a    million.    Unfortunately, 

this    has   giv    n    the    swindler    and    the    t .-  *  J .  •  - 

promoter  a  new  held  to  work  in  where 
they  have  found  many  victims.  The  field 
has  been  a  \.r\  profitable  one  and  the 
■trance  feature  of  (In-  situation  is  that  the 
Government  has  assumed  an  attitude  which 
has  actually  aided  the  Bwindler  in  his  effort 
to  mulct  the  patriotic  purchaser  of  Liberty 

Bonds.  For  the  swindler  lias  been  furnished 
with  a  good  argument  which  has  resulted 
iu  small  investors  exchanging  sound  Gov- 
ernment  bonds   for   worthless   stocks. 

The     Government's     finance     campaigns 

have  raised  eighteen  billion  dollars,  a  great 

part  of  which  have  come  from  working 
people  who  had  never  previously  seen  bonds 
of  any  kind  and  who  did  not  know  what 
the  word  meant.  Many  of  these  people  were 
foreigners,  aliens,  and  could  not  speak 
English.  They  had  purchased  the  bonds  at 
the  solicitation  of  their  countrymen — Ital- 
ians. Poles,  Russians,  Rumanians,  Serbs, 
etc.,  who  used  the  argument  that  America 
went  into  the  war  to  save  the  world  from 
that  militarism  and  autocracy  which  had 
caused  many  of  them  to  leave  their  native 
land.  Millions  of  these  people  bought  bonds 
in  denominations  of  fifty  and  a  hundred 
dollars  each. 

It  was  a  great  achievement  for  the  War 
Loan  organization  to  float  enormous  issues, 
particularly  because  they  were  working  in 
a  new  field.  But  having  sold  the  bonds  at 
par.  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  no  ef- 
fort to  niamtain^the  bonds  at  par,  or  at  a 
very  slight  discount  from  par,  has  been 
successful?  The  policy  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  stabilizing  the  price  of  its 
bonds  is  to  be  sorely  regretted,  of  course, 
but  it  surely  should  be  criticized.  If  the 
bonds  of  this  Government  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  par,  or  at  a  price  very  near  to 
par,  then  the  interest  rate  should  be  ad- 
justed   to  current   market   conditions. 

Only  false  pride  can  be  pointed  to  as  the 
reason  for  keeping  the  interest  rate  on  our 
Government  bonds  at  a  point  where  it  can- 
not fail  to  result  in  depreciation  in  the 
market  value  of  the  bonds.  British  Govern- 
ment 5As  due  in  1937  are  selling  at  a  lit- 
tle above  par,  while  other  British  short 
term  securities  have  sold  at  prices  to  yield 
a  little  better  than  6  per  cent.  If  our  4} 
per  cent  bonds  do  not  sell  at  nearer  par 
it  is  because  money  is  worth  more  than 
4}  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  reassuring  to 
see  that  the  next  issue  will  be  composed 
of  short  term  notes  maturing  iu  five  years, 
rather  than  long  term  bonds.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  has  not  been  fixed, 
Secretary  Glass  having  stated  that  the  rate 
of  interest  will  have  to  depend  upon  condi- 
tions existing  immediately  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

But,  to  go  back  to  the  original  thought, 
the  holder  of  a  fifty  dollar  bond  is  easily 
persuaded  to  part  with  it  when  he  is  told 
that  for  what  he  now  receives  4}  per  cent 
he  can  secure  a  stock  which  will  pay  him 
10  or  '20  per  cent  and  at  the  same  time 
afford   him  the  opportunity   of  doubling  or 


trebling  his  money!  The  salesman  offering 
questionable  shares  will  nearly  always  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  few  hundred 
dollars  originally  invested  in  this  or  that 
prominent  motor  or  industrial  stock  have 
grown  to  an  invest  mint  of  .several  thou- 
sands,   or    have    made    the    owner    indepen 

dently  rich.  That  is  the  argument  used  bj 

the  ^windier,  and,  as  he  is  talking  to  a  mail 

who  has  seen  his  Government  bonds  decline 
seven    points    without    an    explanation,    hi 
advice  is  often   taken. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  bonds  are  held  by  small 
investors,    we    can    readily    see    how    much 

harm  this  does  to  the  Government  as  well 

as  to  the  investor.  The  owner  of  a  Liberty 
Bond  who  has  been  persuaded  to  part  with 
it  on  an  argument  that  seems  plausible  is 
absolutely  lost  as  a  prospective  purchaser 
of  the  next  Victory  Loan.  As  the  war  is 
over,  the  appeal  to  patriotism  which  has 
been  made  will  most  probably  be  lost  to 
the  winds.  If  we  create  an  investor  on  the 
argument  that  he  must  be  thrifty  and  then 
not  only  allow  his  bond  to  depredate  seven 
points  but  permit  wholesale  flotations  of 
worthless  stocks  to  be  made  thru  the  mails, 
and  offered  in  exchange  for  Liberty  Bonds, 
the  Government  is  the  loser. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  recently 
requested  its  members  to  warn  investors 
against  get-rich-quick  schemes  and  a  num- 
ber of  advertisers  have  used  appropriate 
slogans  in  their  advertisements  calling  at- 
tention to  the  stock  swindler.  This  is  very 
commendable,  but  it  is  not  enough.  I  wish 
that  every  community  could  have  a  meet- 
ing at  which  some  one  well  versed  in  finance 
could  give  a  talk  on  this  subject  before 
the  Victory  Loan  is  launched. 

Railroad  Finances 

From  the  attitude  of  the  press  one  would 
think  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  railroad 
finance  situation  is  squarely  up  to  the  last 
Congress  which  failed  to  pass  the  General 
Deficiency  bill.  This  bill  carried  an  appro- 
priation for  $750,000,000  which  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railroads  stated  was  re- 
quired to  replenish  the  revolving  fund  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  which  was  practically 
exhausted.  With  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  railroads,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion could  be  utilized  as  the  instrument  to 
provide  for  this.  Our  readers  may  remem- 
ber that  last  summer  it  was  suggested  here 
that  a  bond  issue  of  a  billion  dollars  should 
be  provided  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  railroads. 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  railroad  finance  is 
quite    extraordinary.    The    equipment    com- 
panies  to  whom   the   Railroad    Administra- 
tion owes  funds  are  to  be  paid  by   permit- 
ting them  to  draw  drafts  upon  the  Director 
General   for  the  amount   involved.   The   Di- 
rector General  has  been  assured  by  the  Fed 
era!    Reserve   Board    that    the    Federal    Re 
serve  Banks  would  be  allowed  to  re  discount 
ninety  day  drafts  for  member  banks    While 
the  method  of  meeting  payment  of  railroad 
bonds    about    to    mature    has    not    yet    been 
decided   upon,   it   is  expected   that  a  couclu 
sion   will   be   reached   very    soon. 

At    the    best,    this    is    makeshift     tiuituc- 
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ing.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  financing 
which  will  assure  the  railroads  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  state  of  financial  dis- 
credit which  they  are  now  suffering  from, 
unless  the  security  holders  of  the  country 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  prop- 
erties. It  looks  to  me  as  tho  the  railroad 
situation  would  come  out  of  the  chaos  be- 
cause the  best  minds  in  the  country  are  be- 
ing utilized  in  studying  the  problem,  after 
the  Government-appointed  financiers  have 
failed  to  solve  it  because  of  their  incom- 
petence. That  these  minds  are  being  util- 
ized is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  is  over  and  intelligent  criticism  of 
the  Government  is  not  looked  upon  as  lese 
majeste. 

The  railroad  problem  is  largely  one  of 
finance  and  a  solution  of  the  finance  ques- 
tion will  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  most  important  public  utility 
system  in  the  world  and  restore  its  securi- 
ties to  their  rightful  place  in  the  world's 
financial  markets.  I  mean  to  say  that  rail- 
road securities  can  be  expected  to  come 
into  their  own  very  soon. 


SATISFYING    OLD   SAM 
ADAMS 

(Continued  from  page  khl) 
journed  till  June  to  see  what  the  other 
states  would  do.  South  Carolina  ratified  in 
May,  and  New  Hampshire  met  again  in 
June  and  ratified.  Virginia  following  after 
a  long  and  bitter  debate,  making  one  more 
than  the  necessary  nine  states.  Most  bitter 
was  the  controversy  in  New  York,  where 
Hamilton  won  a  belated  victory  with  a 
small    majority    of   30   to   27   on    July    26. 

Petty  as  were  the  large  states,  the  small 
ones,  which  had  most  to  gain  by  the  union, 
proved  even  more  petty.  North  Carolina  did 
not  ratify  until  George  Washington  had 
been  President  for  some  months  and  Rhode 
Island  became  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America  May  29, 1790.  Had  the  waited  just 
a  little  longer  Vermont,  which  was  not  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  would  have  Rotten 
in  ahead  of  her.  For  a  y<-ar  and  more  it 
had  been  Rhode  Island  fiber  alles;  but 
Rhode  Island  came  in,  with  many  misgiv- 
ings for  her  precious  rights,  having  so  many 
■acred  interests  to  guard  that  she  needed 
two  capitals,  Providence  and  Newport. 

The  value  of  this  look  backward  ll  to  In- 
found  in  the  discovery  thai  then-  is  noth- 
ing now  being  said   against   a    League  of 

Nations    t;.,it.    WU    not    said    in    17*S    with 

equal  cogency,  bitterness  and  fear  that  the 
liberties  of  America   were  forever  doomed 

if  thin  thing  should  be  don'-  Whoever  de- 
ffreB  to  make  a  good  speech  against  the 
League  of  Nation-  ;is  it  is  proposed  iA  thi 
w  of  our  Lord  1919  will  find  it  alread; 
Bade  for  him  in  the  y.-.,  ;?--  Those 
speeches  are  not  very  edifying  as  we  read 
them  now,  hut  they  appear  quite  aa  able, 
far-sighted  and  rtatcMmanlike  a  some 
being  made  •■■•  ill  appear  in 
one  hundred  and  tl 

In    the    whole    hi    torv    of    the    adoption    of 

the    Constitution    tin-    small      tatc     acted 

from     (mall    mot  |    i       and    the    ! 

fr'/m    mnalier  motivea   in    proportion    to  their 

,  and  leadership.  No  utate  acted 
bad  ■  Rhode  I  land 

Bot  i  I'    ■''"■   I  land  did  finally  gel   In 

Voi  i'    gave    op   reluctantly    the 
Ing    the    potatoe      and    i 
that  ".he   Imported    from    Connecticut,    and 

ft«mirrie/|    .in   obligation    to   a      i   t    in    proted 

injt  frorri   li  i     tat*   ■■>     remote   and 

ill  .  ' '  bod*    l  land,    By   a     nc 

of  political  miracle*  and  much  log 

rolling  th.it   noble   instrument    was   adopted 

Will'  tl    never    could    have    been    II  i|'i|it  <i|    on    jtM 

merit     and  the  United  Btates  became 
n   nation,   and   ■    patters    for   the    United 
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INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


I    like    The    Independent.    It    is   alwfl 
h,    Interesting   and   virile.    Wha\    I    an 
about    to   write   is   hardly    In   the   way   <»f 
criticism  but  more  in  the  mood  of  thought- 
ful Questioning. 

in  an  article  by  Edith  Day  Roblnsoni 
"As  Our  Wounded  Come  Home,"  she 
quotes  the  remark  of  a  sailor     which  con« 

w\s    ;i    line    eentlment       "The    ship    w;is    his 

for  the  asking  an'  by  God  he's  rated  it."  In 
"How  tu  Master  Efficiency"  Mr.  Purinton 
remarks  that  "every  man  must  work  like 
lull   to  gain   heaven." 

These  are  two  examples  of  profanity  or 
coarse  language  to  be  found  in  the  pagea 
of  The  Independent  within  a  few  weeks. 
Other  magazines  are  still  more  given  to 
this  sort  of  thing.  Probably  The  Inde- 
pendent  is  one  of  the  least  offenders.  Pic 
tion  is  full  of  profanity  nowadays.  I  was 
looking  for  a  gift  hook  for  a  small  nephew 

of  mine  the  other  day  and  picking  up  a 
book  for  hoys  by  8  good  writer  found  an 
oath  on  the  second  page.  I  threw  it  down 
again.  I  am  not  a  descendent  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  I  am  fairly  broad  in  my  religious 
views,  hut  I  believe  in  the  third  command- 
ment just  as  I  believe  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh.  I  teach  it  in  my  church  and  I  be- 
lieve The  Independent  believes  in  it.  too. 
I  have  no  idea  that  "By  Cods"  and  "hells" 
and  "damns"  are  flung  around  between 
editors  of  your  magazine  during  their  hours 
of  consultation  over  editorial  policy.  I  pre- 
sume the  war  is  responsible  for.  a  good 
deal  of  the  profanity  that  one  finds  in 
print  in  these  days.  Its  experiences  have 
been  so  tremendous  that  people  cannot  find 
decent  language  to  express  them  so  they 
fall  back   upon   profanity. 

But  I  have  been  wondering  whither  all 
this  tends.  Are  our  standards  of  good  usage 
in  speech  to  be  broken  down?  The  pulpit 
does  not  swear  yet,  except  in  occasional  in- 
stances. How  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
hold  out  as  a  body  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
press — the  reputable  press,  the  press  with 
ideals  and  with  an  avowed  mission,  my  dear 
Mr.  Editor,  how  about  it? 

People  of  conscience  and  purpose  in  life 
like  to  read  magazines  like  yours.  We  like 
to  have  our  children  read  them  except  when 
we  run  across  a  bit  of  profanity  or  coarse- 
ness printed  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
without  the  batting  of  an  eyelid.  When  that 
happens  what  shall  we  do  other  than  sit 
down  and  unburden  our  hearts  to  the  edi- 
tor and  crave  his  pardon  for  our  temerity. 
Edward  C.  Petrif. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cooperstotcn, 
New  York 

We  accept  this  gentle  rebuke  in  a 
proper  Christian  spirit,  for  we  quite 
sympathize  with  its  point  of  view.  We 
will  try  to  keep  The  Independent  "one 
of  the  least  offenders,"  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  check  or  altogether  to  escape 
the  influence  of  the  tide  of  profanity 
now  sweeping  over  the  land.  It  is  one 
of  the  invariable  and  apparently  inev- 
itable concomitants  of  the  military  life. 
The  soldier's  mouth  in  all  ages  has  been 
"full  of  strange  oaths."  The  ground 
where  our-  men  have  been  fighting  is 
notorious  as  being  infected  with  pro- 
fane germs  as  it  is  with  tetanus.  Uncle 
I  Toby,    who    was    wounded    at    Nanuir, 


said:  "Our  army  swore  terribly  in 
1' landers,"  and  a  seventeenth  century 
captain  was  not  easily  shocked.  Even 
the  impeccable  Washington  sometimes 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  his  pro- 
fession. Cromwell's  "Ironsides"  were 
the  only  troopers  known  to  history  as 
free  from  profanity  and  we  imagine 
their  unique  reputation  would  have 
been  Impaired  if  any  one  had  listened 
closely  to  some  of  their  camp-fire  con- 
versations. The  pulpit  is  by  no  means 
immune.  In  fact  some  of  the  tallest 
swearing  we  have  heard  came  from  the 
mouths  of  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  Red  Cross  workers  returned  from 
France  and  patriotic  preachers  who 
stayed  at  home. 


It  seems  that  the  common  opinion 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  or  improper 
for  the  President  to  leave  the  country 
is  a  survival  of  the  old  English  law 
which  tho  long  ago  abrogated  in  Great 
Britain  still  carries  a  traditional  cre- 
dence* in  America.  Our  Naval  Critic, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  cites  the  law  and  prece- 
dents on  this  point: 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  be  regarded  as  the  executive  successor 
in  this  country  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
the  "leaving-of-the-realm"  issue  seems  t» 
have  been  settled  six  hundred  years  aso. 

Because  of  the  fruitless  warfare  waged 
by  Edward  II  with  the  Scots,  his  illegal 
exactions,  his  subservience  to  the  favorite 
Gaveston  and  generally  his  mania  to  imi- 
tate the  despotism  of  the  French  monarchs, 
Parliament  in  1.110  resolved  that  the  affairs 
of  the  realm  should  be  entrusted  to  "certain 
persons  of  the  prelates,  earls  and  barons" 
known  as  the  Fords  Ordainers.  The  "New 
Ordinances"  of  1  ">11  enacted  by  this  body 
to  which,  after  a  bitter  struggle  the  king 
had   to   consent,   contain   the   following : 

9.  Forasmuch  as  the  King  ought  not  ...  to 
go  out  of  the  realm  but  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  his  baronage,  for  the  many  perils  that 
may  happen  to  him  and  his  realm,  we  do  ordain 
that  the  King  shalr  not  henceforth  go  out  of 
his  realm  .  .  .  without  the  common  assent  of 
his  baronage,  and  that  in  Parliament.  And  .  .  . 
if  it  happen  that  the  King  ...  go  out  of  the 
realm  with  the  assent  of  his  said  baronage  and 
it  be  necessary  that  he  appoint  a  guardian  in 
his  realm,  then  he  shall  appoint  him  with  the 
common  assent  of  his  baronage,  and  that  in 
Parliament. 

Eleven  years  afterward  (1122)  the  "new 
ordinances"  were  repealed  by  Parliament 
on  that  great  statute  wherein  is  embodied 
the  provision  that  all  laws  "concerning  the 
estate  of  the  crown  or  of  the  realm  and 
people  shall  be  treated,  accorded  and  estab- 
lished in  Parliaments  by  our  Lord  the 
King  by  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  onrls. 
barons  and  commonalty  of  the  realm  at 
cording  as  hath  been  hitherto  accustomed." 

Since  then  no  bar  to  the  kind's  journeys 
abroad  appears  to  have  been  placed.  The 
flight  of  James  II.  to  a  certain  extent  re 
newed  the  question,  and  there  was  much 
debate  over  whether  he  had  abdicated,  de 
serted  or  forfeited  his  office;  but  in  the 
detailed  enumeration  in  the  Mil  of  Rights 
of  his  subversions  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
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of  the  kingdom,  absence  or  departure  there- 
from is  not  included  as  a  separate  item, 
altho  there  is  a  general  charge  of  the  king 
"having  abdicated  the  government  and  the 
throne  being  thereby  vacant." 

Of  course  the  activities  of  Edward  VII 
on  the  Continent  resulting  in  the  Entente 
will  readily  be  recalled  as  a  marked  in- 
stance of  the  present  freedom  to  absent 
himself  and  even  personally  engage  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  now  enjoyed  by  the 
British  King.  Park  Benjamin 

Xew   York  City 

*  *         * 

Your  editorial  on  Brazilian  students  in 
the  United  States  in  your  issue  of  March 
1  recalls  a  second  appeal  for  educational 
assistance  which  came  to  this  country  from 
Brazil  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil  requested  President  Roose- 
velt to  send  an  expert  to  that  country  to 
create  a  series  of  agricultural  colleges,  one 
for  each  state,  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  system.  Mr.  Roosevelt  discussed 
the  matter  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  and  others  and  recommended  Prof. 
Clinton  D.  Smith,  for  many  years  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  because  of  his  executive 
ability  and  courage.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
which  was  a  most  flattering  one  from  sev- 
eral standpoints,  and  spent  a  half  dozen 
years  in  the  work  of  creation  and  expan- 
sion. He  rer-eived  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  who  soon  camp  to  regard  him  more 
as  a  father  or  a  big  brother  than  an  edu- 
cator of  international  fame,  but  he  was 
seriously  hampered  by  the  Jesuit  priests 
who  had  for  several  centuries  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  teaching  tbe  young  men  of  that 
country.  Their  criticism  was  so  bitter  and 
their  Opposition  so  constant  and  under- 
h;:nded  that  he  finally  relinquished  his  ef- 
forts and  returned  to  this  country,  where 
be  died  soon  after.  B.  A.  Stowe 

Grand  Rapids.  .]fi'h. 

*  •         * 

They  say  you  never  really  know  a 
person  until  you  have  camped  out  with 
him.  The  French  people  seem  to  stand 
even  this  test  of  enforced  intimacy  lin- 
ger conditions  calculated  to  show  the 
seamy  side  of  character,  if  we  may 
judjre  from  what  an  American  "Tom- 
my" writes  to  hi-:  home  folks: 

One  of  fh<-  iii</^t  remarkable  things  about 
th<-  French  people  is  th<-ir  inborn  sense  of 
'•quality.  It  matters  riot  whether  a  ragged 
ly-dr<--t  boy  accost*  you  on  the  street,  or  :< 
act    officer    addren  e      you     in    a 

taurant      and    yourself    only    a    "buck"    pi  i 

on  ar<-  treated  ax   no  more  or  It 
an   <-qual.   Tbe   Brsi    consider*   he   is   doing 
himself  no  honor  in  accepting  a  "souvenir," 
tin-  Hoand,  thai  he  iu  soffering  do  degrade 
tion  in  conversing  in  intimate  and  personal 
ten  en  to  the  extent  of  taking  great 

pains  in  helping  one  to  learn  the  finer  dii 
tinctionn  of  tin-  French  language    No  inter 
iiown  a   stranger   ni  friendly 

one  nothing  i*  done  I. v  those  old  enough  to 
know   better,  except  to  mal  Itor  feel 

perfectly    at    home.    Thj      i     tbe    kind    of 
rit    which    n  for    democracy,    and 

•Id. 
Both     iri     thi  n     and       tud       of 

l    ■■■•'  -.  in   til  i tion    and  ideals    one  become 
■ore  and  more  Imprest   with  the  fact  that 
not   for  tbe  domination  of  any 
or    the    conquest    of 
territory,   bat   rather   for   Ideal 
inborn  and  potential  equalit  mal  lib 

al    freedom    and    expan  ion 
Ing  t  and   guided 

.i    'i. 
I     /•    0  i  ■    I  rat 


How  to  Avoid  Loss 
in  Investment 


BY  following  certain  fixed  rules  the  investor  can  make 
himself  secure  against  loss.  These  rules  have  been 
determined  by  definite  experience,  and  are  founded  on 
fixed  and  immutable  laws  and  principles  of  investment 
and  finance. 

In  the  purchase  of  first  mortgage  serial  6%  bonds,  safe- 
guarded under  the  Straus  Plan,  the  prudent  investor  may 
protect  himself  from  loss  and  find  security,  freedom  from 
care  and  an  attractive  interest  yield.  The  best  indication 
of  the  safety  of  these  bonds  is  the  record  of  this  House — 
37  years  without  loss  to  any  investor. 

Write  today  for  our  "Questionnaire  for  Investors" 
(Fourth  Edition).  It  shows  how  to  test  the  safety  of 
any  investment  and  to  distinguish  between  the  sound 
and  the  unsound.  It  will  protect  you  against  loss.  This 
invaluable  investment  book  will  be  sent  to  any  investor 
without  charge  or  obligation.     Simply  specify 
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AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A    i!  i     Tad    Dollars   per    share    \.  ill    be 

paid  an  Tuesday,  April  is,  1919,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
March    14,    1919. 

On  account  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  trans- 
fer books  will  be  closed  from  Saturday,  March 
15,     to      Tuesday,     March     --5,     1919,     both     days 

'"duacJ-  G.     D.     M1LXE,    Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  I1  <%  (s7'/i  cents 
per  share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and  a 
dividend  of  -  -  (50  cents  per  share)  on  the 
C  ommsa  capital  stock,  both  payable  April  5, 
1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business   March    19,    1919. 

L.  A.  COOLIDGE,  Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC   STORAGE   BATTERY  CO. 
Allegheny   Ave.    &    19th   Street, 

riiilu.,    March    5,    1919. 

The  Directors   have  declared  a   dividend  of  One 

dollar    ($1.00)     per    share     from    the    net    earnings 

of  the  Company    on    both   Common   and    Preferred 

Stocks,  payable   April   1,   1919,    to  stockholders  of 

record  at    the   close   of   business  on    March    17,    1919. 

Checks  will    be    mailed. 

WALTER   G.   HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 

THE   J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43  Exchange,  Place,  New  York, 
MANAGERS 
THE      MANILA      ELECTRIC      RAILROAD      AND 
LIGHTING     CORPORATION. 
The      Hoard      of      Directors     of     THE      MANILA 
ELECTRIC     RAILROAD     AND     LIGHTING     COR- 
PORATION   has    declared    a    quarterly    dividend    of 
One     Dollar    and     Fifty     Cents     ($1.50)     per     share 
on   the   Capital   Stock   of    the    Corporation,    payable 
Tuesday,    April    1st,    1919,    to   stockholders   of   rec- 
ord    at     the     close     of     business     .Saturday,     March 
22nd,   1919. 

T.    W.    MOFFAT,    Treasurer. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 
New  York.  March  12th,  1919. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads,  a  Dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Twen- 
ty-five cents  ($1.25)  per  share,  on  the  Capital 
Stock  of  this  Company  DBS  been  declared,  payable 
May  1,  1919,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
April   Nth,    1919. 

MILTON   S.    BARtJER.    Treasurer. 


Up-to-Date  Methods  and 
Modern  Appliances 

should  be  installed  in  every  department  of 
your  business  organization.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  ingenious  devices 
which  make  for  an  efficient  office,  or  if 
you  don't  know  where  to  go  for  equipment, 
write    for   our   "Check    List." 

Mark  the  items  about  which  you  wish 
information   and    return    check   list   to   us. 

Try  this  service,  or  at  least  send  for 
"Check  List."  and  see  what  a  wealth  of 
information   can    be   yours. 

The  Independent  Corporation 

Business  Consulting  Service 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


K  N  1;  l.  1  s  ll:     LITERATURE    AND 

COMPOSITION 

UY  PSKDSBId   BOUI   LAW,   PH  D 

I      MPABTlfl  KM' 

1111.11    BCttOOL,    ni.w    yoiiK   i'11'Y 

I.  Bon   Voyage.    By    May   Preston    Slosson. 

1.  Write  a  short,  original  story  to  explain  the 

situation    that    la    supposed    to    eall    forth    the 

p.,,  in 

2.  Show     in     what     way     the     poem     is     founded 

upon  current  events. 

3.  vvh.t  event.-,  called  forth  MiHon'a  "Lyclda 
Tennyson"s    "In    Memoriam"  ?    "The    Charge 
of    the     Light     Brigade '  I     Holmes's     "Old 
[ronaidce"l   Burna'l  "To  a  Mouse"?  Lowell's 
"Commemoration     Ode"  7     Wluttier's    "Bar- 

I    I  1  ietchio" '.' 

4.  What  recent  event  has  deeply  interested  and 
imprest     you'.'     Write     a     sincere,     emotional, 

and  poetic  prose  paragraph  concerning  the 

event.    Write    verse,    if   you    prefer. 
6.     Point    out    three    distinct     divisions     of     the 

poem. 
6.     Explain   the  syntax   of   the  following  words  : 

sailing,    guiding,    tides,    pathway,    leading. 

II.  Satisfying   Old   Sam   Adams.    By   William 

E.   Barton. 

1.  What  reasons  led  the  author  to  give  the 
article  its  present  title?  Give  rules  for  the 
writing   of   titles. 

2.  Write  rive  good  titles  for  original  school 
compositions. 

3.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  article  what 
allusions  are  made  to  matters  of  present- 
day   interest? 

4.  Prove  that  the  first  paragraph  is  founded 
upon    comparison. 

6.  What  is  the  advantage  of  using  comparison 
thruout  the  article? 

6.  Prove  that  the  entire  article  is  a  clever 
example   of   argument. 

7.  Prove  that  the  article  is  founded,  in  part, 
upon  satire. 

8.  Prove  that  the  article  gives  a  good  illustra- 
tion  of  time  order. 

9.  Write  a  single  sentence  that  will  express 
the   principal   thought  of   the  article. 

III.  The  Birth  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repub- 
lic.  By  Charles  Pergler. 

1.  Write  a  letter  giving  a  vivid  account  of  any 
scene  connected  with  the  proclamation  of 
Czecho-Slovak  freedom.  Give  specific,  per- 
sonal details. 

2.  Give  a  short,  spirited  speech  in  favor  of 
the    Czecho-Slovak    Republic. 

3.  Select  any  long  sentence  that  occurs  in  the 
article.  Give  the  syntax  of  every  word  in 
the  sentence,  and  the  syntax  of  every 
phrase,  and  of  every  clause. 

IV.  The  Greatest  Port  in  the  World.  By 
Julius    Henry   Cohen. 

1.  Point  out  the  principal  proposition  made 
in   the   article. 

2.  Point  out  the  subordinate  points  that  are 
presented  in  favor  of  the  principal  propo- 
sition. 

V.  The   Story   of   the   Week. 

1.  Give  the  derivation,  and  the  meaning,  of 
every  one  of  the  following  words  that  occur 
in  "The  Story  of  the  Week" :  perpetuate, 
budget,  flotation,  trend,  adequate,  curricu- 
lum, nominally,  mediation,  premeditation, 
accruing,  atrocious,  retaliated,  brigandage, 
impending,  cordon,  imminent,  questionnaire, 
project,  integral,  delimitation,  comprize,  re- 
linquish, pillage,  spurious,  wanton,  intima- 
tions,   environs. 

2.  Read  aloud  "The  Crimes  of  Germany." 
Afterwards,  explain  any  terms  that  may  not 
be  understood  by  members  of  your  class. 

3.  What  recent  events  lead  you  to  believe  that 
The  League  of  Nations  will,  or  will  not,  be 
adopted  ? 

4.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  the  pres- 
ent  relations  of  Germany  and  the   Allies. 

5.  Give  arguments  for,  or  against,  sending 
food  to   Germany. 

6.  Give  a  short,  oral  account  of  the  work  of 
the   Peace   Congress. 

7.  Explain  why  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  are  fighting  the  Russian  Bolsheviki. 
Follow  this  by  giving  an  account  of  recent 
events  in  the  contest. 

8.  Consult  the  article  on  "Poland"  in  any 
good  encyclopedia.  Give  your  class  a  resume 
of  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
Poland.  Tell  what  is  the  present  condition 
of   Poland. 

9.  Write  a  circular  letter  designed  to  an- 
nounce   the    last    Liberty    Loan. 

10.  Yale  "has  done  away  with  Latin  as  a 
required  subject."  Give  an  argument  for, 
or  against,  the  study  of  Latin,  or  of  Greek. 
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ECONOMICS 

liY    ARTHUR   M.    WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL    ok    Tin      hum     school    OP    OOUMBBOB, 
NliW     YOHK     CITY 

I.  The     Peace     Conference — Story     of     the 

Week. 

1.  Whut    is    the   status    of    the    proposed    I.. 

of  Nations  as  far  as  the   Peace  Conference 
is  concerned  T 

2.  What  additional  military  and  naval  guar- 
antees have  heel)  added  to  I  he  propos.  d 
treaty   during    the    past   two   or    three    weeks? 

3.  What    are    the    latest    proposals    for    the      ■  1 
tlement    of    the    various    boundary    questions 
which    are    before    the    Conference? 

4.  Suppose  that  the  German  delegates  should 
hold  fast  to  the  announced  di  termination  of 
Mathias  Erzberger,  what  would  be  the 
result? 

II.  The    New    European    Nationalities— "The 

Birth   of   the   Czecho-Slovak    Republic." 
"Poland    and    Her   Neighbors." 

1.  Note  the  three  provinces  which  constitute 
the  new  Czecho-Slovak  state.  What  relation 
did  each  of  these  bear  to  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian   Empire? 

2.  Why  does  the  author  of  the  article  refer  to 
Austria-Hungary  as  "the  age  long  oppressor 
of   the   Czecho-Slovak   peoples"  ? 

3.  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  is  the  mot 
stable  in  mid-Europe,"  etc.  How  do  you 
account   for   this   fact? 

4.  "Meantime  conflicts  between  Poland  and 
neighboring  states  continue."  What  is  the 
cause  of  these  conflicts?  How  will  they 
probably  be  settled  in  the  end  ? 

III.  The  League  of  Nations — "Satisfying 
Old  Sam  Adams,"  "The  Lodge- Lowell 
Debate." 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  title  of  this 
article? 

:'..  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  our  Constitu- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  "the  model  for  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations"  ? 

3.  On  the  basis  of  this  article  summarize  the 
history  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  The  history  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 

4.  Justify  the  statement:  "Whoever  desires  to 
make  a  good  speech  against  the  League  of 
Nations  .  .  .  will  find  it  already  made 
for    him    in    1788." 

5.  What  is  the  basis  for  each  of  Lodge's  ob- 
jections to  the  League  of  Nations  ?  How 
far  does   Lowell  answer  him  ? 

IV.  Socialism  vs.  Individualism  —  "Blue 
Birds  in  the  Bush,"  "Give  the  Individ- 
ual  a  Chance." 

1.  In  what  respects  are  the  ideas  exprest  in 
the  two  editorials   alike  ? 

2.  Note  that  the  writer  of  the  first  editorial 
asks  a  question  in  the  fourth  paragraph  and 
answers  it  in  the  fifth.  Does  the  answer 
satisfy  you   in  every   respect  ? 

3.  What  does  the  figure  of  speech  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  editorial  mean? 

4.  Weigh  the  advantages  of  "solidarity" 
against  those  of  "individualism."  In  which 
scale  of  the  balance  does  the  advantage  lie? 
What  is  the  editor's  judgment  in  this 
matter  ? 

V.  New   York    Harbor — "The   Greatest    Port 

in   the   World." 

1.  "It  [New  York]  is  and  ever  will  be  the 
greatest  port  in  the  world."  Upon  what  facts 
does   the  author   base  this  statement  ? 

2.  What  are  the  legal  problems  which  must 
be  settled  before  the  physical  reorganization 
of   New   York    harbor   can   be   undertaken  ? 

3.  "AH  the  trunk  lines,  other  than  the  New 
York  Central,  reach  Manhattan  by  ferry  or 
car  float."  What  are  the  disadvantages  and 
the  advantages  of  this  condition  '.' 

4.  Suggest  some  of  the  physical  changes  which 
will  probably  be  made  for  the  improvement 
of   the   harbor   facilities   in    New    York. 

VI.  Public  and  Private  Finance — "The  In- 
vestment Situation,"  "The  Last  Loan's 
Coming." 

1.  What  have  been  the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  widespread  subscription 
to   the    four    Liberty    Loans'." 

2.  What  steps,  if  any,  could  the  Government 
take  to  stabilise  the  price  of  Liberty  Bonds? 

5.  Why  will  short  term  notes  be  more  attractive 
as  investments  in  the  Victory  Loan  than  the 
lone;    lerm    bonds    of    the    Liberty     1  onus 

I.     Why    would    it    be    "a    most     unfortunate 
currence    if  the    people      .      .      .      failed   to 
these    notes,    thus    placing   the   burden   of   sub 
■Oripttena    on    the    banks"' 
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THE      NEW      PLAYS 

The  revival  of  The  Honor  of  the  Family, 
in  which  Otis  Skinner  plays  the  blustering 
and  forceful  Colonel  Philippe  Bridau,  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  performances  of 
the  season.  Flora  is  well  played  by  Evelyn 
Varden.    (Globe  Theater.) 

Le  Misanthrope.  Moliere's  most  modern 
play,  not  seen  here  since  Mansfield  gave 
it.  is  the  final  novelty  in  the  repertory  of 
the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier. 

The  Kiss  Burglar  is  with  us  again. 
M;irie  Carroll  in  the  leading  role  makes 
a  charming  and  graceful  Grand  Duchess, 
surrounded  by  a  very  creditable  cast,  in 
which  Denman  Maley  deserves  especial 
mention.    (Broadhurst    Theater.) 

If  you  like  epigrammatic  sentimentality 
in  hoop  skirts.  Molicre  is  the  play  for  you. 
Written  by  Philip  Moeller,  acted  by  Henry 
Miller,  Blanche  Bates.  Estelle  Winwood, 
Holbrook  Blinn — all  in  roles  far  removed 
from  their  past  successes.  (Liberty  Thea- 
ter.) 


JUST      A       WORD 

How  the  army  feels  about  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  peace  by  means  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing- letter  to  Senator  Borah : 

I  attended  the  meeting  jj r  Boston  which 
recently  addresl    in  opposition   to  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  full  case  was  not 
presented,  Sailor-  and  soldiers  who  attempt 
ed  to  ■peak  were  denied  the  opportunity. 

A  mere  soldier,  one  among  four  million, 
could  not  challenge  a  United  States  Sena- 
te! :  bat  a-  one  to  fortunate  as  to  have 
b'-'-n  on  the  firing  Line  when  it  was  a  quet 

tiou    of   the    life    or    death    of   our    nation.    I 

ion  to  present  at  your  meeti 
the  case  for  the  men  who  made  the  supreme 
flee  for  a  better  world. 
The     American     soldiei     believed     that 
something  mightily  worth  while  would  fol- 
low bis  sacrifice.  He  believed  an  organize 
tion  would  follow  which  would  make  peace 
more  secure.  He  knew  little  of  the  detail 
of  a  League  of  Nations;  bul  from  hit  every 

life  Ik-  could  -■•'■  the  oecei  -it -.   of 
ganization.  II"  now  believes  that  it  in  the 

of  8   POD   t;  uctive  State   man   to 

what  that  organization  should  be,  and  not 
a  o(,|io  p  t he  oni  ted. 

We  have  been  too  busy  on  the  other  Ide 
to  i  bees  going  on  politically 

■■■■■■•'■    Po  n  appeal  for  party  mp 

port    ra     made   where  it   should   not   have 
■    made     r        >|y,   th<.   Senate   was  not 
n   full  consideration.   We  do  not  know. 
do   know    that    American     oldli 
•  n  dying  for  certain  principle  .  and 
prinHph  it    to   be 

•<d  for  tii<-  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  man  or  th<-  party  which  happen    to  up 
Thom         '-     Cim  MBl  Kl 
'  I       I     An. 
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REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

John  Galsworthy — The  French  cook; 
we  open  tins. 

Frederick  C.  Howe — Revolutions  travel 
on  empty  stomachs. 

Lloyd  George — I  am  a  child  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Roger  Babson — No  man  ever  hung  the 
red  flag  over  his  own  hearthstone. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee — Nations  sit  and 
hold  each  other's  hands  in  the  dark. 

Senator  Poindexter — The  way  to  drive 
Bolshevism  out  of  the  world  is  to  shoot 
it  out. 

Gustave  Le  Bon — To  gain  the  war,  tal- 
ent was  necessary.  To  gain  peace,  genius 
will  be  necessary. 

Major  General  Davidson — War  is  a 
most  disgusting,  barbarous  and  preposter- 
ous state  of  affairs. 

President  Wilson — Do  you  believe  in 
the  aspirations  of  the  Czech'o-Slovaks  and 
Jugo-Slavs  as  I  do? 

Israel  Zangwill — The  much  trumpeted 
"Jewish  National  Home"  seems  to  be  nei- 
ther Jewish  nor  National  nor  a  Home. 

Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert— Seldom,  to  its 
shame  be  it  said,  has  the  Church  ventured 
upon  new  paths  until  common  sentiment 
has  pronounced  them  safe. 
^  E.  W.  Howe— I  sometimes  think  Uncle 
Sam  is  the  ugliest  of  all  us  Americans,  and 
regret  that  the  Hag  is  not  used  oftener, 
and  the  picture  of  our  noted  relative  less. 

Dean  of  Lincoln— If  you  ask  if  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Eden  story  as  representing  the 
origin  of  mankind  1  say  I  do  not,  nor  do 
I  believe  in  the  historical  truth  of  the 
Flood. 

Elinor    Mordaunt — The 

rocks  the  cradle  may  rule  tin 

mentally    speaking;     but    the 

holds  the   purse  string  is  more  immediately 

efficacious. 

Carl  W.  A.ckerman-  The  first  revolu- 
tion resulted  in  the  abolition  of  rank  and 
turned  men  into  citizens,  hut  the  Bolshevist 
count. 'i-  revolution  resulted  in  turning  them 
into  animals. 

G.  K.  Chesterton— Of  all  the  monkey 
trici<s  of  the  modern  materialistic  sociology, 

that    which   sets   a    mark   on    it,   almost    more 

than  anything  else  for  me,  is  its  detestable 
disrespect  for  old  age. 
James  Henry  Thomas -The  organized 

workers    of    Great     Britain     have    made    up 

their  minds  to  obtain  for  themselves  an  iii 
creasing    share    of    the    wealth    which    their 
labor    has    produced    and    produces. 

Arthur    Gleason    The    British    labor 

movement      is     an     organic     growth,     which. 

like  everything  else   in    wartime    England 

has    gone    thru     in     four    years    what     would 

ordinarily  have  required  twenty  years, 

William  Tyler  Mxlleu  lu  addition  to 
nil  that  war  has  taughf  them,  our  soldier 
hoys  learned  fwo  tilings  from  Europe  which 
they    would    never    have    got.    at    home      re 

sped   for  permanence  and  love  of  beauty. 

Oswald     GARRISON      VlLLARD      Any     in 
traduction   of   universal    military   servitude 

in  the  western  world  would  send  a  chill 
over  the  entire  American  Continent  and 
he  viewed  with  alarm  liy  the  rest  of  I  he 
world 
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hand 
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THE  LEAGUE  OR  BOLSHEVISM  ? 


BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


A  RE  American  people  aware  that  Europe  is  on  the  verge 
/\  of  a  volcano?  No  one,  I  think,  can  have  visited  Eng- 
JL  A-land,  France  and  Germany,  as  I  have  during  the  past 
three  months,  without  realizing  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
Allies  have  won  the  war,  but  while  the  delegates  at  Paris 
are  engaged  in  winning  the  peace,  the  Bolshevik  cloud 
grows  blacker  and  blacker  on  the  horizon,  till  today  it  over- 
shadows all  Europe.  As  the  hope  of  Europe  turned  to 
America  in  those  dark  days  of  April,  May  and  June  last 
year  when  the  fate  of  civilization  trembled  in  the  balance, 
so  again  today  the  world  looks  to  America  to  save  her  from 
perhaps  a  greater  menace. 

Owing  to  the  inventions  of  steam  and  electricity  which 
have  annihilated  time  and  space  the  world  has  become  a 
small  neighborhood  in  which  what  concerns  one  concerns 
all.  It  is  only  by  concerted  action,  by  a  League  of  Nations 
that  will  substitute  cooperation  for  competition  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  that  there  can  be  the  slightest  hope  of  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  This  is  the  belief  of  the  soldiers 
who  have  fought,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  stayed  at  home. 
Even  the  governments  at  last  realize  that  no  single  nation, 
no  matter  how  powerful  and  prepared,  can  guarantee  its 
own  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  With- 
out a  League  Europe  knows  she  must  return  to  the  old 
3ystem  of  alliances,  with  its  colossal  armaments,  secret 
diplomacy  and  mutual  hates  and  suspicions.  Once  such  a 
a  to  pre-war  conditions  is  seen  inevitable  or  even 
likely  the  people  will  revolt.  The  issue  before  the  world 
therefore  il  B  League  of  Nations  or  Bolshevism. 

rhere  '  went  men  aske<i  me  if  it  were  possible  that 

America  would  refuse  to  join  the  League  of  Nations.  They 

had  beard  that.  President  Wilson  did  not  have  the  American 

tie  unanimously  behind  him.  Was  it  true?  Would  Amer- 

fail  the  world  now  after  autocracy  had  been  dethroned 

and    it    only    required     patience    and    an    unselfish    will    to 

ins  era  of  cooperation  and  peace  on  earth? 

I  did  not  meet  a  single  man  in  Europe  who  thought  a 
eed   Tor  a   moment  if  the   United  Si 
was    not   ■    member.    I    met.    many    who   assured    me    that,    if 
ed   to  join,   revolution!    would    follow  every- 
wh<  democrat,  Premier  Venizetos  of 

void  me  that  should  our  Senate  refuse  to  ratify  the 
r»t,  all  liberal  and  humans  men  everywhere  would 
Premier  Boui  man  on  the 

n  that  drafted  the  Covenant,  begged  me  the  n 
i   left  to  make  pi  the  American  people  thai 

irould  not.  eonl 
full   part.  In  civilization.   The  work  ho 

boyi  cheprey,    Canti 


Chateau  Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne  must  not  now 
be  left  uncompleted. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  been  present  at  Paris 
when  the  Covenant  was  born.  Colonel  House  was  good 
enough  to  appoint  me  liaison  officer  between  the  American 
Peace  Commission  and  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Con- 
sequently I  saw  the  progress  of  the  Covenant  from  day  to 
day  on  its  course  thru  the  Commission.  Had  I  been  permitted 
to  divulge  what  I  learned  when  I  learned  it,  I  should  have 
got  many  a  "beat"  on  the  thousand  or  more  journalists 
assembled  at  the  Conference. 

It  has  been  intimated  by  Senator  Lodge  and  others  that 
the  Covenant  is  a  British  document.  Nonsense.  I  read  in 
advance  the  original  English  "secret"  draft  brought  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  Paris,  and  while  I  must  say  that  it  was 
the  most  admirably  worked  out  proposal  presented  by  any 
delegation,  the  Covenant  as  it  stands  today  is  more  American 
than  English.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  underline  in  red 
ink  those  portions  of  the  Covenant  whose  words  are  taken 
bodily  from  the  American  original  draft  which  I  have  in  my 
possession,  and  my  copy  is  streaked  with  red  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  And  if  I  had  underlined  the  American  ideas 
as  well  as  the  precise  words  that  were  adopted  the  Cove- 
nant would  be  more  red  than  black. 

Of  course  political  exigencies  made  it  necessary  that  Mr. 
Wilson  should  carry  a  draft  of  the  Covenant  home  with 
him  in  his  pocket.  Consequently  the  Covenant  bears  internal 
testimony  of  haste  in  its  construction.  Mr.  Taft  was  quite 
right  when  he  said,  "Undoubtedly  the  Covenant  needs  revi- 
sion. It  is  not  symmetrically  arranged,  its  meaning  has  to 
be  dug  out,  and  the  language  is  ponderous  and  in  diplo- 
matic patois."  I  myself  while  on  the  sea  voyage  home  was 
abll  to  formulate  what  I  believe  to  be  forty-seven  distinct 
improvements  in  the  Covenant,  most  of  them,  of  course,  in 
the  interest  of  clarity  and  precision,  but  some  of  them 
fundamental. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Peace  Conference  will  not 
amend  the  draft  in  many  particulars.  I  am,  consequently, 
quite  sure  that  the  Commission  will  be  most  grateful  for 
any  constructive  criticisms  from  any  responsible  groups  or 

individuals  anywhere  on  earth.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
thai  the  neutral  nations  have  been  officially  invited  to  make 
oris.  The  neutrals  have  gladly  availed  Ihemselves 
of  tin  opportunity  and  already  some  thirty  Concrete  pro- 
lyl a i  have  been  presented,  many  of  which  will  no  doubt 
be  adopted.  With  the  full  approval  of  the  various  official 
■  ■•  Commission!  a  Conference  was  held  in  London  on 
March  m  and  L2when  representatives  of  the  various  League 

Of    Nation      ■OCietieS    from    the    Allied   count  re  mbled    I" 

usi  the  Covenanl  article  by  article  to  lee  what  Improve- 
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ntion 
to  offei . 

tin-  I. 
■ 

•ui  to  tin-  Commis- 
•  mi  .•  and  Veniselos 
.mi,  thought  n  Impor 
rl      -   Pai    >  to  par 

i  And  i  eater  amount  of  dii 

to  the  mlnutia  of  tin-  Cove 
n  Europe     i  here  the  di 
itely  on  I  iblishment  of  a  League 

.!  thai  ii  was  a  real  League  with  "teeth 
."  but  to  le  technical  detaili  to  be  settled  by  the 

The  'i  ii  here   teems  also  more  active  and 

all  to  the  good.  The  more  criticism  we  can 
thai  will  make  the  document  simple,  precise  and  power- 
ful, th<-  better.  The  activity  Of  the  Senators  is  to  be  praised, 

dways  their  arguments.  Not  only  is  it  the  right  of 
the  Senators  under  the  constitution  to  give  advice,  but  it 
is  their  duty.  On  that  we  must  all  agree.  Hut  it  is  also  the 
■  ami  duty  of  the  people  to  be  heard.  This  is  probably 
the  Brat  time  in  history,  as  President  Lowell  has  well 
pointed  out,  when  the  people  have  been  invited  in  to  take 
part  m  such  a  discussion.  The  day  of  open  diplomacy  has 
at  last  arrived. 

But  what  we  object  to  is  not  the  criticism  that  will  help 
the  delegates  to  perfect  and  strengthen  the  Covenant,  but 
the  criticism  that  would  weaken  and  destroy  it.  Most  of 
the  senatorial  criticism  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  kind.  It  is 
apparently  not  the  intention  of  many  of  our  Senators  to 
see  what  the  United  States  can  put  into  the  League  but 
what  she  can  get  out  of  it. 

Our  young  men  with  all  the  ardor  and  idealism  of  youth 
crost  the  ocean  to  offer  their  lives  to  save  the  world  from 
autocratic  tyranny.  Our  old  men  at  home  now  urge  their 
country  to  play  safe.  Luckily  Woodrow  Wilson  has  the  spirit 
of  youth.  He  would  have  the  United  States  give  its  all,  that 
in  giving  it  may  gain.  I  had  an  interview  with  him  at  the 


.vhiii-  tin-  i  tit  was  still  in  committee. 

lie  told  mi-  he  would  sign  no  document  to  which  the  Senate 
could  "reasonably"  object  <>n  constitutional  grounds.  Appax 

ently  If  the  Senate  objected  on  Oth<  t  grounds  he  was  ready 
i  tight. 

.  facl  i  thai  ail  the  trouble  a1  the  Peace  Conference, 
trouble  everywhere  els.-  m  the  world,  is  owing  to  human 
telfishnesf.  The  Peace  Conference  has  been  accused  of 
"unconscionable"  delays.  The  truth  is  that  all  the  delays 
have  been  made  by  those  blind  reactionaries  of  Europe  who 
are  trying  I  I  the  obligations  they  assumed  when  they 

iccept  our  President's  fourteen  points.  Wilson 
and  Lloyd  George  would  have  been  measurably  nearer  the 
goal  of  peace  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  machinations 
Of  those  selfish  individuals,  groups,  classes  and  nations 
who  have  been  trying  to  play  at  the  peace  table  the  old 
diplomatic  game  of  getting  something  at  the  expense  of  the 
Other  fellow.  And  these  reactionaries,  1  am  ashamed  to  say, 
have  of  late  dared  to  show  their  heads  the  more  openly 
owing  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  Senators  and  public 
men  who  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  divide  our  country 
on  this  greatest  of  all  issues  and  to  discredit  the  President. 

As  for  the  charge,  that  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant  has 
delayed  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  that  is  without  any 
foundation  whatsoever.  The  Commission  that  drafted  the 
Covenant  is  of  course  the  one  commission  that  has  done  its 
job  extra  expeditiously. 

I  hope  to  discuss  the  Covenant  later  in  some  detail,  but 
here  I  wish  to  say  that  even  without  a  single  amendment 
it  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  document  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence.  It  should  be  amended  without 
doubt,  but  better  not  a  syllable  changed  than  that  it  should 
be  emasculated  at  the  behest  of  timidity,  selfishness  or  par- 
tizan  advantage.  Our  forefathers  took  no  counsel  of  coward- 
ice from  the  tories  of  their  day  when  they  signed  the  immor- 
tal document  that  brought  forth  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  now  we  take  no  counsel  of  cowardice  from  our 
senatorial  reactionaries,  but  pledge  "our  lives,  our  fortunes 
and  our  sacred  honor"  to  the  Declaration  of  Interdependence 
so  nobly  championed  by  Presidents  Wilson  and  Taft,  and  the 
host  of  great  men  in  Europe  and  Asia,  then  the  United 
Nations  of  the  World  will  result. 


ITALY  BECOMES  A  GREAT  POWER 


BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 


IT  is  a  keen  disappointment  to  find  on  my  return  from 
Italy  that  so  many  in  America  do  not  sympathize  with 
the  Italian  position  at  the  Peace  Conference.  In  seven 
months  of  work  in  Florence  with  the  Italian  army  I 
have  come  to  have  a  great  admiration  and  a  real  affection 
for  the  Italian  people.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  I 
have  learned  to  understand  their  point  of  view,  to  com- 
prehend their  aspirations,  to  realize  the  justice  of  their 
claims.  The  lack  of  sympathy  which  I  find  widespread  in 
America,  among  individuals  as  well  as  in  the  press,  is  due,  I 
am  convinced,  to  imperfect  information  in  most  cases,  and 
in  some  to  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  principle  to  be 
followed  in  determining  the  readjustment  of  national 
boundaries  in  Europe  in  these  days  of  reconstruction. 

Italy  is  one  of  the  five  great  powers  which  have  con- 
quered German  militarism.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the 
past  few  days,  since  the  Italian  delegation  announced  that 
they  could  not  continue  to  take  part  in  the  Conference 
unless  the  Italian  right  to  Fiume  was  recognized  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  there  is  more  of  an  inclination  to  speak 
of  the  Big  Four  as  the  controlling  element  in  the  Peace 
Conference.  Of  course,  Japan  is  also  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  enterprise  completed  with  such  astonishing  thoro- 
ness,  but  Japan's  position  is  quite  separate  and  apart,  and 
no  one  recognizes  it  more  completely  than  the  Japanese.  But 


Italy's  relation  to  the  Alliance  which  defeated  Germany 
is  precisely  that  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States.  Italy  is  one  of  the  Big  Four.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  consider  Italy  in  these  pregnant  days  in  any 
different  light.  There  has  been  too  much  tendency  to  speak 
of  the  "Italian-Jugoslav  controversy"  as  tho  both  parties 
to  it  were  outsiders,  who  must  present  their  claims  before 
the  other  Allies  like  litigants  before  a  court.  Italy  is  not  a 
suitor  at  the  bar  of  the  Peace  Conference;  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court — if  there  is  a  court.  Rather,  she  is  a  full 
and  equal  member  of  the  pai'tnership  that  defeated 
Germany.  Italy  is  one  of  the  great  powers,  not  only  nom- 
inally but  in  fact;  because  in  the  Great  War  Italy  bore  the 
burdens  and  accomplished  the  deeds  of  a  great  power.  The 
ambition  to  be  recognized  as  a  great  power  has  possest 
Italians  for  many  years.  It  need  possess  them  no  longer. 
They  have  reached  their  goal.  For  in  the  Great  War  Italy 
became  a  great  power  by  the  only  possible  road,  that  o( 
action  and  achievement.  Italians  are  prone  in  these  days  bo 
believe — and  not  without  evidence — that  one  of  their  Allies 
is  loath  to  have  Italy  recognized  as  a  great  power  It  is 
lamentable  if  it  is  true.  But,  no  matter  who  would  have  u 
otherwise,  recognition  cannot  be  withheld. 

It  would  be  well  to  recall  the  things  that  Italy  has  achieved 
in  the  great  war. 

When   the   war   broke    out    Italv    was    I    member   of   the 
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Triple  Alliance,  with  Germany  and  Austria  as  partners. 
The  line  of  logic  and  of  least  resistance — in  those  days  and 
for  many  months  thereafter  one  could  easily  have  said,  the 
line  of  worldly  wisdom — would  have  been  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  Teutonic  powers.  But  Italy  instantly  notified  France 
that  she  would  maintain  neutrality.  The  notice  permitted 
France  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Italian  frontier — 
where  they  must  inevitably  have  stayed  if  there  had  been 
any  uncertainty  as  to  Italy's  course — and  to  use  them  in  the 
fateful  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  Italy  saved  France  in  those  first  black  days.  Incident- 
ally it  was  the  word  communicated  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  Italian  Ambassador  which  led  Winston 
Churchill  to  hold  together  the  British  fleet — about  to  be 
dispersed  after  the  great  review  at  Portsmouth — -until 
England  actually  declared  war,  to  the  intense  discomfiture 
of  Germany. 

Italy  entered  the  war  after  nine  months  of  neutrality, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  great  German  offensive 
against  the  Russians  in  Galicia  was  sweeping  all  before  it. 
Allied  stock  was  not  high  in  those  days,  and  again  worldly 
wisdom  would  have  seemed  to  dictate  to  Italy  another 
course.  But  Italy  came  in,  and  not  for  what  she  could  get 
out  of  it.  That  may  have  been  the  Government's  view;  it 
was  not  the  people's  view — and  I  maintain  that  what  the 
people  think  and  feel  is  more  important  than  what  a  gov- 
ernment plans  and  contrives.  But  that  is  another  story,  to 
which  I  shall  return  on  another  occasion. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Italy  did  well  against  the  ene- 
my, altho  she  entered  the  war  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness 
comparable  only  to  that  of  the  United  States  when  our 
time  came.  But  Italy's  great  moment  came  in  her  blackest 
hour.  Caporetto — when  the  German  and  Austrian  forces, 
aided  by  bad  Italian  generalship  and  Italian  treachery  and 
cowardice,  smashed  thru  the  Italian  lines  and  forced  them 
back  in  almost  headlong  retreat — was  enough  to  break  the 
hearts  and  annihilate  the  resistance  of  a  less  great-spirited 
people.  But  the  Italian  army  stopped  that  triumphant 
progress  of  the  invaders.  Stopped  it  almost  without  can- 
non, without  guns,  without  ammunition,  for  vast  spoils 
had  been  abandoned  during  the  retreat.  Stopped  it  with 
the  bare  bodies  of  Italy's  youth,  the  class  of  1919,  the 
boys  just  from  the  training  camps,  hardly  yet  aware 
of  the  razor's  touch  upon  their  chins.  Stopped  it — the 
greatest  marvel  of  all — on  a  line  that  was  strategically 
impracticable  to  defend  and  hold,  against  the  advice  of  their 
Allies,  against  the  judgment  of  every  military  leader  and 
authority  since  the  barbarians  first  began  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.  They 
ped  that  victorious  rush  upon  the  line  of  the  Piave,  a 
hallow  stream  meandering  thru  a  flat  plain  with 
never  a  hight  to  command  the  enemy's  position,  never  a 
physical  feature  of  the  terrain  to  satisfy  the  strategist's 
requirements.  It  was  madness,  but  it  succeeded. 

It  wa?  a  titan  if  feat  under  any  conditions.  For  a  demoral- 
army  retreating  before  a  victorious  enemy  it  was  almost 
unb<  Moreover    the   stand    was    made   by   the    Ital- 

ians without,  help   from   their  Allies.   The   help  came   later, 

■ '!     only   after   the   stand    had   been 
made.    Read     >■■  ll    the    Karl    of    Cavan,    who 

ended   the   British  troops  in   Italy,  said: 

l!tl".   in   the  terrible  dayi   which   followed   tin-  diet 
'  rival  nt    Venice,  the  Italian 

and  I  became  convinced  thai  i  recovery  was 

rriviil    <if    -oifli'-i'-nt    reinforcement!    from 

iri'l  Kngisiri'l.  I'ul   I    pea    deceived,  for  ibortly  afterward 

which  bad    eemed  to  !"•  in  the  advanced 

'  ;m  iitt'T  r<»nt.  f'irrr  i  lin<-  on  the  Piave  and  hold 

tenre,  permitting  the  ESngil  ii  and  French 

up  the   position  •  'I    i  hem    withoul 

rating  hi  < onta4 \    .'. itli  t be  enem 

moment  f<>r  Italy.  But  11  became 

a  prelude  for  an  a  nenl  of  amazing  valor,  it.  further 

ijrht  the  Italian  people  to  thai  That  stand  upon 

th»  F'iav<-  waa  the  njj  of  tl  i  defeat  of  Austria. 


It  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
ternal enemies  of  Italy  herself. 

Half  a  year  later  the  Italian  army  met  another  Austrian 
offensive  on  the  Piave  and  turned  it  into  an  Austrian  de- 
feat. It  was  the  first  of  the  Allied  victories  that  ended  with 
the  crushing  of  the  two  Teutonic  partners  in  crime.  Of 
this  brilliant  action  General  Cavan  said: 

The  defense  of  the  Piave  at  the  end  of  1917  is  an  imperishable 
page  in  the  military  annals  of  Italy  ;  but  not  less  glorious  was 
the  victory  of  June,  1918,  when  the  Italian  army,  attacked  by 
the  entire  army  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  possest  a  numerical 
superiority  of  eleven  divisions,  not  only  paralyzed  the  attack  and 
recaptured  the  few  positions  lost  during  the  first  day,  but  recon- 
quered an  important  tract  of  territory,  and  rendered  Venice  en- 
tirely safe. 

Lastly,  just  as  Italy  was  the  first  to  begin  the  final  and 
decisive  series  of  victories  over  the  common  enemy,  so  she 
was  the  first  to  administer  ultimate  defeat.  For  weeks  in 
the  early  fall  of  1918  we  were  all  asking,  in  Italy  as  well 
as  in  America,  Where  is  the  Italian  offensive?  The  Italians, 
we  said,  must  take  the  offensive  or  suffer  heavily  in  prestige 
if  not  in  honor.  When  the  moment  came,  the  offensive  came 
with  it — and  the  prestige  and  honor  of  the  Austrians  crum- 
bled away  before  it.  With  fifty-one  divisions  of  Italian 
troops,  three  of  British,  two  of  French,  one  of  Czecho- 
slovak, and  one  American  regiment,  General  Caviglia  at- 
tacked the  Austrian  army  of  sixty-three  and  one-half  divi- 
sions, split  it  in  two  in  the  middle,  drove  it  back  all  along 
the  line,  utterly  routed  it,  and  captured  500,000  prisoners. 
The  defeat  was  complete;  the  Italian  advance  did  not  stop 
until  the  Italian  flag  was  flying  over  Trent  and  Triest,  the 
sacred  cities  of  Italia  Irredenta.  Then  Austria  sued  for  an 
armistice  and  Italy  had  the  honor  of  experiencing  first  along 
her  front  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  accomplished 
by  the  force  of  Italian  arms  and  the  power  of  the  Italian 
spirit. 

Italy  has  won  her  spurs.  She  has  conquered  by  her  own 
magnificent  achievements  the  right  to  be  one  of  the  great 
powers.  She  is  a  small  country  compared  to  the  British 
Empire  or  the  United  States,  or  even  to  France.  She  is  a 
poor  country,  lacking  in  natural  resources  and  with  a  popu- 
lation tightly  packed  within  her  narrow  borders.  But  she 
has  a  great  heart  and  an  unconquerable  spirit.  In  the  con- 
tribution which  she  has  made  to  the  defeat  of  the  Teuton 
powers — suffering  privations  and  making  sacrifices  worthy 
to  be  set  alongside  those  of  France  and  Belgium — she  has 
deserved  well  of  the  world,  she  has  made  civilization  her 
debtor. 

We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognize  Italy  as  an  equal 
partner  in  the  achievement  that  has  been  wrought,  and  to 
welcome  her  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  determination  of  the 
questions  which  confront  the  five  great  powers — more  spe- 
cif! rally  the  Big  Four — in  the  peace  to  be  imposed  upon 
Germany. 

This  is  what  the  Italian  people  want  above  all.  They 
know  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  great  power; 
they  want  the  recognition  of  the  fact  by  the  world,  more 
i  ially  by  the  peoples  with  whom  they  have  fought  side 
by  side  in  the  Great  War.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  fact.  The  only  question  is  whether  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen  will  permit  blindness,  or  self  inter- 
est, or  pride,  or  any  other  unworthy  motive  or  circumstance 
to  hold  them  back  from  awarding  to  the  Italian  people  their 
rightful  due. 

'id  practical  question,  Sow  shall  the  bound- 

nf   Italy  be   redrawn   in  the  great  readjustment  of  the 

map  of  Europe.  On  this  question  I  believe  that  American 

opinion,  B      I    have  seen   it    reflected   in   the  press  and   in  con 

ii.  is  In  danger  of  making  s  serious  mistake.  The 
American  people  rightly  have  ■  fine  sympathy  with  oppresl 
nationalities,  with  peoples  aspiring  to  national  self-expres 
sion.  But  we  must  not  permit,  that  admirable   lentiment  to 

blind    ii.    to   facts.    II    RlUSl    nol    mal.e    111   Quixotic      especially 

when  it.  Is  at  the  i    pen  i   of  oilier,  and  no1  of  oui  ielvi 


iiii.     IN  l)  E  r  i   Ni)  E  N  T 
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W\l:  iiy.     tyiatin 

the     !>ody 
,  rim  thai  i-  nat 
rj     \  n  .f  the  human  body  1 1 kt- 

that    ri  iltimately   in   the 

bacillus   unless   tin-   patient 
■  is  have  learned  how 
ehe  '     its  worst  symptom*, 

ami  prevent  ita  spreading,  Thi 

it    tns    business   and    has    not    | 

iiii!  h  primitive  methods  as  blood-letting  ami 

.  in  quarantine.  Pot  instance,  he  mis  not,  like  the  ■!• 

i    i :    .    the  Importance  of  feeding  the  patient 

!!    ami    the    science   of    political    sanitation    has   yet   to    be 

worked  out. 

What  has  happened  in  Hungary  is,  like  what  happened 
in  Russia,  what  might  have  been  expected,  hut  we  need  not 
therefore  regard  it  as  inevitable  and  fold  our  arms  in  de- 
spair. A  Bar  ago  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  see  Hungary 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  but  not  so  now.  We  are  anxious — 
not  from  sympathy  for  her  suffering,  it  is  too  soon  for  that 

-but  hecause  the  patient  has  not  yet  made  her  will  in  our 
favor  and  because  the  disease  is  contagious. 

Last  year  we  were  hoping  our  armies  could  get  to  Berlin 
and  Budapest.  Now  we  are  hoping  that  they  won't  have  to 
go  there.  To  occupy  an  enemy  capital  while  we  dictate 
peace  terms  to  a  cowed  and  repentant  people  was  a  pleas- 
ant prospect,  but  to  garrison  permanently  a  country  seeth- 
ing with  anarchy  is  a  job  we  naturally  shrink  from. 
Bolshevism  is  like  the  Great  Boyg  of  Peer  Gynt.  It  is  in- 
tangible, pervasive  and  unfair  in  its  fight.  It  gives  way 
when  pushed  but  crowds  in  on  another  side.  We  got  along 
better  when  we  were  fighting  the  organized  armies  of  the 
Central  Powers,  for  then  we  could  mark  our  progress  by 
pins  on  a  map.  Our  present  embarrassment  arises  from 
the  completeness  of  our  victory.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  were  such  powerful  enemies  so  utterly  defeated  and 
such  vast  territories  at  the  disposal  of  the  victors. 

But  the  more  new  nationalities  we  have  to  indemnify  the 
less  territory  there  is  to  pay  the  indemnity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  German  and  Austrian  empires  are  flying  to  pieces 
like  a  grenade.  The  seceding  sections  not  only  want  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  German  domination  and  the  odium  of  the 
German  name,  but  also  the  pecuniary  penalities  that  are 
to  be  imposed  upon  whatever  remains.  Those  that  can't  run 
away  may  go  into  bankruptcy,  whether  voluntary  or  not 
does  not  matter  much  to  the  creditors. 

According  to  present  plans  80  per  cent  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  is  to  be  taken*  away.  That  is  all 
right.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  old  rickety,  reactionary 
contraption  go  to  pieces,  but  we  cannot  then  hope  to  realize 
much  out  of  the  residuary  real  estate.  The  Czechs  used  to 
pay  62  per  cent  of  the  Austrian  taxes.  They  produced  93 
per  cent  of  its  sugar  and  83  per  cent  of  its  coal.  The  Slo- 
vaks produced  one-third  of  the  iron,  gold  and  silver  of 
Hungary.  Doubtless  the  Czecho-Slovaks  will  assume  a  cer- 
tain share  of  the  old  national  debt  of  Austria-Hungary,  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  saddle  upon  the  young  republic  the 
moneys  spent  in  oppressing  their  own  people  and  in  a  war 
to  which  they  were  opposed.  To  charge  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes  who  have  escaped  the  Austro-Hungarian  yoke 
with  a  war  indemnity  would  be  robbing  the  Serbians,  with 
whom  they  have  united  in  a  common  Jugoslavia.  The  same 
thing  is  true  for  the  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Italians  and  Ru- 
manians. There  is  left  then  only  those  parts  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Germans  and  Magyars  who  have  a  poison  hatred 
for  one  another  and  could  not  be  tied  together. 

The  paring  off  process  cut  to  the  quick  when  the  Ruman- 
ian frontier  was  brought  up  to  the  Theiss  River  only  fifty 
miles  from  Budapest.  This  gave  opportunity  or  excuse  for 


the  Boliheviki  to  gel  control    Bolshevism,  as  we  Imw  pre 

\ioiisly  pointed  out,  can  only  succeed  i>\  being  false  to  its 

professions.   It  defends  itself  bj    appealing  to  the  principles 

ii  repudiates.  Lenine  ami  Trotsky  profs  not  to  believe  in 
patriotism,  but  they  might  have  fallen  long  ago  if  they  had 

noi  been  able  to  cam  the  suppori  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents  by   calling   upon   them    to  defend   their  country   from 

urn.  So  also  in  Hungary  the  Bolsheviki  appeal  to  the 

same  moiive  as  did  the  old  Kaiser,  the  fatherland  is  en- 
dangered, tho  we  cannot  see  what  difference  it  makes  to  a 
true  internationalist  how  political  boundaries  are  drawn. 

Hut  tho  the  latter  end  of  Hungary  be  worse  than  the 
we  need  not  waste  any  tears  over  the  overthrow  of 
the  Magyar  aristocracy.  It  was  class  rule  and  race  rule 
and  minority  rule  all  in  one  and  did  not  have  even  the 
saving  grace  of  efficiency.  A  few  nabobs  held  one-sixth  of 
the  land  of  Hungary  but  produced  only  one-fifteenth  of  the 
crop.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  people  were  peasants  with 
little  chance  of  anything  better.  With  a  better  climate  and 
a  richer  soil  than  Germany  the  yield  per  acre  was  52  per 
cent  of  the  German.  Such  factories  as  there  were  had 
mostly  been  established  by  Germans  and  as  in  Russia  their 
withdrawal  caused  a  collapse  of  the  industry.  Spartacus 
was  able  to  make  war  on  Rome  as  leader  of  a  servile  insur- 
rection. The  only  safeguard  against  a  Spartacan  movement 
is  not  to  have  serfs. 

The  Karolyi  Government  was  as  good  a  transitional  stage 
of  administration  as  we  could  have  hoped  for,  republican, 
orderly,  moderate,  reputable,  not  opposed  to  progress,  not 
inimical  to  the  Allies.  If  it  could  have  remained  in  power 
something  might  have  been  made  out  of  Hungary.  But,  as 
in  Russia,  the  pendulum  has  swung  over  from  autocracy  to 
ochlocracy  without  stopping  at  the  golden  mean  of  democ- 
racy. It  will,  of  course,  swing  back  in  the  course  of  time 
by  its  own  momentum,  but  it  is  our  business  to  try  to  stop 
these  violent  political  oscillations  and  bring  the  pendulum 
to  rest  as  near  its  stable  point  of  democracy  as  we  can. 


HELP  ARMENIA,  NOW! 

THE  winter  in  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  has  been 
exceedingly  severe,  causing  intense  sufferings  and 
great  mortality  among  refugees.  From  Erivan,  the 
chief  city  in  Russian  Armenia,  cables  report  that  45,000 
are  absolutely  without  bread;  even  the  Government  has  not 
a  pound  to  give  the  troops  or  the  orphans.  In  all  the  Igdir 
region  there  is  no  meat;  not  a  single  dog,  cat,  horse  or 
camel  is  left  alive.  On  March  14  relief  agents  saw  refugee 
women  with  bare  hands  stripping  flesh  from  a  dead  horse. 
"Another  week  will  score  ten  thousand  lives  lost.  For 
Heaven's  sake  hurry!" 

To  meet  this  crisis  the  American  Committee  for  Relief 
in  the  Near  East,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  1  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  has  rushed  flour  and  supplies  to 
Black  Sea  and  Caspian  ports,  and  thence  by  rail;  but  deep 
snow  hinders  and  funds  are  insufficient.  Misery  is  still 
spreading;  the  number  of  destitute  refugees  in  the  Western 
Caucasus  alone  is  now  330,000. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Turks  are  setting  adrift  an  increasing 
number  of  Armenian  women  and  children.  The  food  and 
supply  ships  sent  from  New  York  recently  have  reached 
Turkey;  and  the  first  twenty-car  relief  train  has  left  Con- 
stantinople for  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The  British,  who 
now  control  the  Bagdad  Railway,  will  let  the  American 
relief  workers  now  on  the  ground  by  hundreds,  have  whole 
trains  to  rush  medical  supplies,  food,  seed  corn  and  farm 
tractors.  The  organization  is  excellent:  but  the  question 
is  whether  America  will  give  promptly  and  ^enotvusly 
enough  to  save  the  survivors  from  tho  insistent  wolf.  It 
is  a  debt  of  honor. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Revising  League      President  Wilson 

Constitution  a?d     *is  „  colleagues 

or  the  Commiss  on 
on  the  League  of  Nations  took  up  in 
earnest  on  March  20  the  task  of  revis- 
ing the  tentative  Constitution  of  the 
League  in  the  light  of  the  comments, 
criticisms  and  suggestions  which  had 
been  made  since  its  publication  a  month 
before.  There  were  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  objections  which  had  been 
made  by  various  United  States  Sena- 
tors, the  suggestions  of  substitute  pro- 
visions which  had  come  from  the  same 
source,  and  proposals  of  amendments 
which  had  been  made  by  neutral  coun- 
tries. Thirteen  such  countries  partici- 
pated in  the  day's  proceedings,  and  one 
of  them,  Switzerland,  alone  offered  no 
fewer  than  twenty-six  suggestions  of 
amendment,  among  which  was  a  clause 
providing  that  nothing  in  the  Covenant 
should  be  interpreted  as  containing  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of 
States  excepting  so  far  as  the  state  it- 
self by  adhering  to  the  Covenant  should 
consent,  and  that  the  Covenant  should 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  member  of  the  League.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  designed  to  protect  and 
confirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Japan  proposed  an  amendment  to  se- 
cure the  equality  of  all  members  of  the 
League  regardless  of  race,  and  France 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  internation- 
al military  staff.  On  March  22  the  first 
seven  articles  of  the  Covenant  were 
redrafted,  and  by  March  24  the  process 
had  been  extended  to  the  first  sixteen. 
The  next  day  it  was  understood  that 
amendments  had  been  agreed  upon 
which  would  safeguard  the  Monroe  Doc- 
;e,  withhold  immigration  and  other 
domestic  matters  from  international  in- 
terference,    preserve     the     independent 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

March  20 — Allied  troops  advance  at 
Cologne  and  Mayence  to  check 
Spartaeans.  Reds  active  in  Ukraine. 

March  21 — Italians  threaten  to  leave 
Peace  Congress  unless  Fiume  is 
given  to  them.  French  defeated  iu 
Ukraine. 

March  22 — Allied  troops  enter  Hun- 
gary. First  large  parade  of  return- 
ing troops  in  London. 

March  23 — Hungarian  proletariat  pro- 
claims Soviet  government.  Anti- 
American  conspiracy  quelled  at  Co- 
blenz. 

March  24 — Russian  Bolshevist  and 
Czecho- Slovak  armies  both  advanc- 
ing upon  Hungary. 

March  25 — Important  revision  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant.  All 
Egypt  reported  in  revolt. 

March  26 — Civil  war  at  Budapest. 
Peace  Congress  plans  joint  peace 
treaty   for  all   enemy  countries. 


sovereignty  of  states,  require,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Executive  Council  for  effective  action, 
and  provide  for  withdrawal  of  states 
from  the  League  at  will. 


Revolution 
in  Hungary 


Revolutionary  symptoms 
in  Hungary  caused  the 
sending  of  Allied  troops 
into  that  country,  on  March  20-22,  to 
maintain  order  against  bands  of  plun- 
derers and  agitators  who  were  calling 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
Count  Karolyi,  the  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Republic,  on  March  23,  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  formation  of  a  Socialist-Com- 
munist government.  This,  he  said,  was 
done  because  of  the  invidious  attitude 
of  the  Peace  Congress  toward  Hungary, 
and  he  appealed  to  "the  proletariat  of 
the  world"  against  that  Congress. 


Simultaneously,  the  formation  of  a 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Work- 
ers', Peasants'  and  Soldiers'  Councils 
was  announced,  with  Alexander  Gorbai, 
an  "uneducated  but  intelligent"  work- 
man as  President;  Bela  Kun  as  For- 
eign Minister,  and  Joseph  Pogany,  an 
orderly  in  the  army,  as  Minister  of 
War.  This  body  issued  a  public  declara- 
tion, that  the  proletariat  of  Hungary 
had  taken  all  power  into  its  hands,  be- 
cause of  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress to  occupy  that  country,  which 
made  the  provisioning  of  it  impossible. 
It  added: 

The  Council  decrees  the  socialization  of 
large  estates,  mines,  big  industries,  banks, 
and  transportation  lines ;  declares  com- 
plete solidarity  with  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government,  and  offers  to  contract  an 
armed  alliance  with  the  proletariat  of 
Russia. 

The  peasantry  and  proletariat  of  Ru- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  were  also  invited  to  join  the  Hun- 
garians in  a  general  uprising  against 
the  aristocracy;  and  the  workingmen 
cf  Austria  and  Germany  were  request- 
ed to  follow  the  example  of  the  Hun- 
garians in  breaking  off  relations  with 
the  Peace  Congress.  This  latter  utter- 
ance was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Allied 
powers. 

This  formidable  movement  had  ob- 
viously been  planned  some  time  in  ad- 
vance, and  probably  in  collusion  with 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia.  Wire- 
less telegraphic  communication  was  at 
once  established  between  Budapest  and 
Petrograd,  at  which  latter  place  the 
news  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  mobili- 
zation of  a  large  "Red"  Hungarian 
army  was  begun,  and  there  were  re- 
ports of  the  movement  of  a  Russian  Bol- 
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These  doings  in   Hungary  naturally 
ha. i     i  i     upoi  ria, 

where    agitation  foi     i    tin 

r.  volution,  and  on  March  -■>  it  eras  an 
nounced,  apparently  on  good  authority, 

that     plans    had    been    formed    for    the 

transformation   of   the   Austrian    Gov- 
ernment  into  a   Soviet  .system,  and   for 
repudiation  of  the  vote,  recently  given, 
for   union    with    Germany,    unless    Gei 
many   would  also  become  Bolshevist. 

Italy's  Demand    A   critical   moment    ar- 

for  Fiume         f,ived      in      th«      ?«*« 
t  ongress  on  March  21, 

when  the  Italian  delegation  unanimous- 
ly decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  Adriatic  port  of  Fiume 
was  assigned  to  Italy  coincidentally 
with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
Fiume  was  the  chief  port  of  Hungary, 
and  is  surrounded  by  country  inhabit- 
ed predominantly  by  Jugoslavs.  In  the 
city  itself,  however,  a  majority  of  the 
population  is  Italian.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, the  civilization  and  the  culture 
of  the  city  are  Italian.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
too  strong  a  statement  of  the  case  to 
say  that  Fiume  is  essentially  an  Italian 
city.  The  action  of  the  Italian  delegates 
is  an  expression  of  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  and  will  of  the  Italian  people. 
The  problem  was  a  vexing  one,  the 
other  Allies  feeling  bound  on  one  hand 
to  be  loyal  to  Italy,  to  the  understand- 
ings on  which  she  entered  the  war  and 
to  her  just  and  reasonable  claims  for 
Italian  civilization  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  at  the  same  time 
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The  Economic     Thl'     Economic     Com- 
r^r^rv,;^.^,.      mission    ot    the    Peace 

Commission  ,  „  , 

Congii  Formulated 

on     March     22     the    economic    subj. 

which  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Peace 

lieaty.     These     comprize     the     future 

status  of  the  German  commercial  treat- 
ies with  the  Allied  countries,  all  of 
which  have  been  abrogated  by  the  war; 
a  tariff  arrangement  for  the  resump- 
tion of  trade  without  discrimination 
among  the  Allied  countries;  a  provision 
concerning  German  contracts  made  be- 
fore the  war  with  Allied  countries  and 
suspended  by  the  war;  provisions  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  German  prop- 
erty, patents,  copyrights  and  trade- 
marks in  Allied  countries;  and  a  provi- 
sion for  the  assembling  of  an  interna- 
tional economic  and  commercial  con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

The  Problem  of     The  Question  of  Ger- 
Reparation  ™any's   reparation   to 

the  countries  upon 
which  she  has  inflicted  losses  has  been 
much  discussed,  particularly  by  the 
President  and  the  British  and  French 
Prime  Ministers.  It  seems  largely  to 
have  been  resolved  into  the  question  not 
what  Germany  should  pay  but  what  she 
can  pay.  The  financial  experts  of  the 
Commission  on  Reparation  have  re- 
ported that  forty  billion  dollars  would 
be  about  the  limit  of  Germany's  ability 
to  pay,  within  any  reasonable  time. 
This  is  admittedly  not  nearly  as  much 
as  she  might  justly  be  asked  to  pay. 
Indeed,  it  may  do  little  more  than  pay 


llardinu  in  Brooklyn  Haiti)  hui/te 

IT    WOULD    BE    JUST    LIKE    HIM 

for  the  property  destroyed  and  confis- 
cated, without  touching  the  enormous 
war  debts  which  the  Allied  nations  have 
been  compelled  to  contract  and  for 
which  Germany  is  held  to  be  morally 
responsible. 

The  view  of  the  experts  is  that 
to  demand  more  than  about  forty 
billions  of  Germany  would  so  burden 
her  as  to  impair  her  capacity  for  pay- 
ing any  considerable  indemnity  at  all. 
If  the  forty  billions  were  paid  in  yearly 
instalments  during  forty  years,  the 
total  payments  of  principal  and  inter- 
est would  aggregate  eighty  billions.  It 
was  reported  on  March  20  that  the 
American  delegates  were  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Ger- 
many to  only  twelve  billions,  believing 
that  to  be  about  all  that  could  be  raised. 

The  Solvency  The  Question  of  Ger- 
of  Germany  many's  suolvency  is  be- 
ing  much  discussed  at 
Berlin,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  in- 
ducing the  Peace  Congress  to  grant 
liberal  terms  in  the  treaty,  but  doubt- 
less also  because  the  question  is  really 
a  serious  one.  Dr.  Schiffer,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  states  that  the  national 
debt  is  now  about  $42,500,000,000,  on 
which  $5,000,000,000  will  have  to  be 
paid  each  year  for  interest,  sinking 
fund,  etc.  Before  the  war  the  debt  was 
only  $1,250,000,000,  and  the  entire  year- 
ly budget  was  not  more  than  that.  Ap- 
parently, then,  the  country  must  now 
raise  at  least  four  times  as  great  a 
revenue  as  it  did  before  the  war,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  it  may  have  to 
raise  for  indemnity  to  the  Allies. 


Unrest  in 
Germany 
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International  Film 

TWO  LEADERS  OF  GERMANY 

Gustav  Noske    (left)    is  known  as  "the  iron  man  of  the  new  republic."   As  Minister  of  Defense  of 

the   Ebert   ministry   he   issued   the   order   that   all   Spartacans    captured   by   the    Government    forces 

were   to   be  shot.    At   the    right    is   the    Food    Secretary   of   the   German    republic,    Robert    Schmidt. 

one  of  the  leading  Socialists  and  a   former  member  of  the   Reichstag 


Much  apprehension  was 
exprest  in  Germany  lest 
the  revolutionary  move 
Hungary  should  extend  to 
that  country  and  cause  a  more  formi- 
dable renewal  of  the  Spartacan  out- 
breaks. This  was  so  coupled  with  de 
mands  for  food  and  for  more  liberal 
treatment  by  the  Allies  that  there  was 
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seme  uncertainty  whether  the  fear  of 
Bolshevism  was  genuine  or  was  assumed 
for  a  purpose.  Excepting  for  strikes 
and  riots  at  Stettin,  Luebeck  and  Bres- 
lau,  however,  there  was  no  tangible 
response  to  the  Hungarian  call  for  rev- 
olutionary cooperation.  Karl  Radek, 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  agent,  who 
went  to  Germany  surreptitiously  in 
the  middle  of  February,  supposedly  to 
aid  in  the  Spartacan  insurrection  led 
by  Karl  Liebknecht,  and  who  had  long 
been  imprisoned,  was  released  on 
March  24  by  order  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  the  ground  that  there  were 
no  charges  against  him  which  would 
warrant  his  further  detention. 

Three  Spartacan  agents  were  arrest- 
ed at  Coblenz  on  March  24,  who  con- 
fest  that  they  had  come  thither  to  or- 
ganize Spartacan  forces  for  an  attack 
upon  the  American  garrison  and  seiz- 
ure of  the  banks  and  railroads,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  a  general  civilian 
uprising  against  the  American  Army 
of  Occupation. 

President  Ebert  is  reported  to  have 
declared  publicly  on  March  23  that  the 
German  Government  could  not  and 
would  not  accept  any  terms  of  peace 
which  gave  Danzig-  to  Poland,  or 
which  robbed  Germany  of  any  part  of 
West  Prussia  or  Upper  Silesia.  He 
added  that  the  Government  would  as- 
sent to  the  neutralizing  of  the  Vistula 
River  and  the  making  of  Danzig  a 
free  port,  thus  giving  Poland  access  to 
the  sea. 

The  President  President  Wilson, 
Amid  the  Ruins  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  other 
members  of  his  party,  spent  March  23 
at  Soissons,  Montdidier,  the  Chemin 
des  Dames,  and  elsewhere  where  the 
war  raged  and  great  devastation  was 
inflicted.  He  declared  afterward  that 
the  day  had  been  very  instructive  to 
him,  tho  in  many  ways  very  painful 
because  of  the  distressing  character  of 
the  things  which  he  saw.  But  he  added 
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THE   ONLY  AMERICAN  WOMAN   ON  THE   RUSSIAN   FRONT 
Miss  Marcia  Dunham  has  charge  of  the  canteen  in  the  Y.   M.   C.   A.   railroad  train  that  goes  from 
point   to   point  serving  the   American   and    French   and    British   soldiers    fighting   the    Bolsheviki    in 

Siberia 
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that  it  had  enabled  him  to  have  a  fuller 
conception  than  ever  before  of  the  ex- 
traordinary sufferings  and  hardships 
of  the  people  of  France  in  the  baptism 
of  cruel  fire  thru  which  they  have 
passed. 

Clemenceau's  Emile  Cottin,  the  would- 
Assailant  ^e  murderer  of  M. 
Clemenceau,  was  on 
March  14  unanimously  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  military  court  which  had 
been  trying  him.  The  court  found  that 
he  had  formed  the  idea  of  committing 
the  crime  in  May,  1918,  during  a  strike 
of  workmen  in  aviation  factories,  and 
at  that  time  began  target-practise  with 
a  pistol.  Cottin  was  able  to  earn  more 
than  $7  a  day,  yet  considered  himself 
opprest  and  wished  in  resentment  to 
destroy  society. 

Rarely,  said  the  court,  had  a 
crime  been  accomplished  with  more 
sustained  premeditation,  more  ma- 
ture design,  and  more  implacable 
tenacity.  Expert  medical  opinion  de- 
clared Cottin  to  be  entirely  responsible 
for  his  acts.  During  his  trial  the  prison- 
er declared  that  if  he  had  escaped  ar- 
rest after  his  attempt  upon  M.  Clemen- 
u's  life,  he  would  have  repeated  the 
crime;  at  another  opportunity. 

The  Future  of     Tnt'    fuiu,i'    "'    the    lit- 

Luxemburg        \U'     G»nd      I)uchy     of 
Luxemburg,    a    country 

which  has  often  been  an  object  of  con- 
tention    in     European     diplomacy    and 
wars,    is    stili     uncertain.     The     I'arlia 
tneill    on    March    1!)   vot.-d   lo  submit   to 
■    popular   referendum    the   question    of 

the     ful  m  >•     form     of     government , 

whether  thfl  pr<- cut  dynasty  should  be 
r<  tained,  B  new  dynasty  established,  or 
a  republic  created,  and  immediately 
thereafter  unanimously  adopted   a    m 

oiution    expressing   confidence    In    the 

neighboring     powers     and     their     loyal 

maintenance  of  the  treatie  protecting 
Luxemburg,  and  declaring  It  to  be  the 
will  of  the  peopl(  that  Lu  cemburg 
should  retain  Its  Independi  nee  and 
•  i  f  governnx  ni 


Operations  The  Bolshevist  forces 
in  Russia  were  reported  on  March 
20  to  be  making  a  new 
and  formidable  drive  at  Archangel, 
and  to  be  making  some  progress 
against  the  small  Allied  army.  The 
coming  of  spring  will  presently  open 
the  Dwina  and  Vaga  rivers  to  naviga- 
tion, when  numerous  gunboats  belong- 
ing to  the  Bolshevists  will  come  into 
operation.  It  will  be  some  time  later  be- 
fore the  Allied  boats  at  the  mouths  of 
those  rivers,  further  north,  will  be  able 
to  move. 

Meantime  the  Bolshevists  are  re- 
ported to  have  changed  their  manner  of 
warfare,  abandoning  the  cruel  and  in- 
human practises  with  which  they  have 
been  charged. 

Elsewhere  there  is  considerable  ac- 
tivity. The  Bolshevists  were  driven 
from  Dvinsk,  southeast  of  Riga,  on 
March  20.  They  were  also  compelled 
by  the  Poles  to  retire  from  Pinsk,  while 
Mitau,  southwest  of  Riga,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Letts.  In  the  Ukraine  the 
Ukrainian  forces  under  General  Pet- 
lura  were  reported  on  March  21  to  be 
making  substantial  gains  and  to  have 
placed  the  Bolshevist  forces  in  a  pre- 
carious position.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  reported  that  the  French  troops 
were  about  to  evacuate  Odessa.  This 
report  was  later  declared  to  have  been 
premature,  tho  it  was  admitted  that 
the  evacuation  of  Odessa  was  planned, 
leaving,  however,  an  Allied  garrison  at 
Sebastopol. 

News  came  on  March  24  of  impor- 
tant operations  by  the  Siberian  troops 
of  the  Kolchak  Government  at  Omsk. 

These  troop:,  bad  passed  the  Urals  and 
were  advancing  on  a  line  from  Perm 
to  the  Iran  Siberian  railway;  they  had 
advanced  twenty  miles  on  a  li  I'ty  mile 
front  between  Okansk  and  (>sa;  and 
bad  attained  marked  successes  at 
Birsk,    northwest,  of   Ufa. 

I'o      Ian    police    statistic:;    report,    that 
smallpox,       typhoid        fever,       "bun 
plague"    and    other    pestilence:!    rngo    at 

Pel  rograd,    where    more    than    I  L8.000 
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.  .   has  developed  a  simple  ayatem   i>v    thia   neatlj    charted   board 
.sitti  movable  ih-k's  of  keeping  accurate  account  "i    the  rationa   In  all   Ita  warehousea  and  <>f  being 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  just   how  much  of  what    la  where 


persons,  or  more  than   1 1   per  cent  of 

the  population,  died  during  the  month 
of  February.  Similar  conditions  pre- 
vail at   Moscow. 

The  Polish      The       question       of       the 

r,     .  ,  boundaries       of       Poland 

Problems  .  .        ,. 

continues  to  give  trouble. 

The  Poles  were  well  pleased  with  the 
proposal  to  give  them  the  port  of 
Danzig,  with  a  broad  strip  of  terri- 
tory thru  West  Prussia  connecting  it 
with  the  mass  of  Poland.  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  revolts  against  it, 
pointing  out  that  there  is  a  large  and 
probably  a  majority  German  popula- 
tion in  the  territory  which  it  is  thus 
proposed  to  give  to  Poland.  To  this  the 
Poles  rejoin  that,  if  such  is  the  case,  it 
is  because  that  territory,  historically 
Polish,  was  artificially  colonized  by  the 
German  Government  with  German  set- 
tlers, in  pursuance  of  Bismarck's  pol- 
icy of  Prussianizing  Poland. 

The  Peace  Congress  decided  on 
March  25  to  send  home  to  Poland,  to 
resist  there  the  threatened  Bolshevik 
invasion,  the  Polish  troops  who  have 
been  fighting  in  France.  The  German 
Government  protests  against  their  be- 
ing sent  by  way  of  Danzig,  on  the 
ground  that  their  passage  thru  West 
Prussia  would  "lead  to  an  attempt 
bloodily  to  oppress  the  undoubted  Ger- 
man majority"  in  that  region.  It  was 
suggested  that  they  be  landed  at  Koe- 
nigsberg,  in  East  Prussia. 

British  Strike      The     &reat     strike     of 
Averted  British      miners,      rail- 

way hands  and  trans- 
port workers,  which  had  been  threat- 
ened for  some  time,  was  presumably 
averted  on  March  21,  when  all  three 
bodies  voted  to  continue  at  work,  for 
a  time  at  least,  until  the  Coal  Com- 
mission's report  and  other  Govern- 
ment proposals  could  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  Coal  Commission's  report 
was  presented  on  March  20,  with  a 
number  of  radical  recommendations. 
These  included  the  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  hours  of  labor  in  the  mines  from 


eight  to  seven,  and  from  seven  to  six; 
an  increase  m  wages;  and  the  giving 
to  the  workers  an  effective  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  mines.  It  was  de- 
clared that  the  present  system  of 
ownership  and  working  was  intoler- 
able, and  must  be  replaced  by  nation- 
alization or  by  joint  control  by  owners 
and  workers.  These  recommendations, 
if  adopted,  would  mean  an  increase  of 
$150,000,000  a  year  in  wages.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  penny  a  ton  should 
be  at  once  collected  on  all  coal  raised, 
to  provide  means  for  improving  hous- 
ing in  collierydistricts.  This  would  pro- 
duce $5,000,000  a  year. 

It  was  announced  in  Parliament 
that  the  Government  accepted  and 
would  act  upon  the  report,  and  that 
this  would  involve  the  continuation  of 
Government  control  of  the  coal  trade 
for  two  years  more,  and  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $150,000,000  a  year.  It 
was  chiefly  because  of  this  announce- 
ment by  the  Government  that  the 
three  great  labor  organizations  voted 
the  next  day  to  defer  indefinitely  the 
threatened  strike. 

The  appalling  need  of  reform  in 
mining  conditions  and  operations  was 
shown  in  a  supplementary  minority 
report,  which  disclosed  the  facts  that 
one-tetith  of  all  the  nation's  children 
are  born  and  raised  in  mining  com- 
munities; that  many  families  live  in 
houses  of  a  single  room  and  a  majority 
in  houses  of  not  more  than  two  rooms; 
and  that  there  are  from  160,000  to 
176,000  casualties  a  year,  of  which 
from  1500  to  1700  are  fatal. 

Practising  the  GoinS  back  for   its 

i\/r~„..«o  t\~„4.~;„o  precedent  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine       T     ,  ... 

Lodge        resolution, 

adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1912  to  pre- 
vent the  purchase  by  Japanese  inter- 
ests of  Magdalena  Bay  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  Department  on  March 
21  issued  a  warning  to  the  California- 
Mexico  Land  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
that  the  Japanese  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can-owned land  in  Lower  California 
will  not  be   permitted  by   this   Govern- 


nt.  The  ROtlon  of  the  State   Depart 

ment      was     based     on     telegrams     from 

Senator  Phelan  of  California  reporting 
the   alleged    negotiation!   by  Japanese 

interests    to    buy    KOO.000    acres    of    land 

hi    Lower   California!   just   below   th< 

United    States    border.    The    State     I  >e 

partmenl  hai  had  no  other  Information 
,  oncoming   i  hi  ol  lal  lone  and  fch< 

Japanese  Embassy  denied  having 
knowledge  of  any  such  attempts  toward 
the  purchase  of  Mi    Lean  land. 

Senator    1'helan    made    the    affair    ai. 
occasion     I'm'    voicing    California's    pr( 
test  againit  any  proposal  of  the  League 
of   Nations  to  eliminate    United   State." 
discrimination    against    Oriental    immi 
gration. 

The  Mexican       During  the  war  Mexico 
p        .  dropt  almost  out  of  th< 

news,  except  for  spora 
die  bursts  of  oil  or  German  propaganda 
But  now  the  spotlight  is  swinging  round 
to  Mexico  again  and  is  bringing  sharp- 
ly into  prominence  the  question:  Can 
the  Carranza  Administration  govern 
Mexico? 

On  March  15  a  dispatch  from  Mexico 
City  announced: 

The  State  of  Morelos  is  under  control 
of  Government  troops  after  being  overrun 
tor  ten  years  by  hands  commanded  b> 
Emiliano  Zapata.  A  campaign  conducted 
by  Con.  Pablo  Gonzales,  commander  ol 
the  Government   forces,   has  l i   success 

fill,    Zapata    and    a    few    hundred    follower- 
being     driven      into     the      mountains      Qeui 
Puenta  de  Ixtla,  on  the  boundary  between 
Mexico    and    Guerrero,    His    capture    is    ex 
pected  almost  any  day. 

Morelos  is  a  state  of  Mexico  on  the 
south  descent  of  the  great  plateau.  It 
is  extremely  productive  of  coffee,  sugar 
and  grains  and  had  in  1900  a  popula- 
tion of  about  162,000.  The  same  dis 
patch  that  proclaimed  the  control  of  the 
state  by  the  Carranza  Government 
went  on  to  say: 

There  is  regular  train  service  over  the 
National  Railway  of  Mexico  between  this 
city  and  Cuernavaca.  the  capital  of.  Morelos. 
and  colonists  and  artizans  are  being  taken 
there  free  of  charge  by  the  Government. 

Cuernavaca.  which  has  been  held  by 
Government  troops  for  several  months,  is. 
rapidly  approaching  a  normal  condition, 
altho  'the  Zapatistas  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  town  stripped  the  place  of  al 
most  every  stick  of  timber  and  unroofed 
nearly  all  the  houses  and  public  buildings. 

The  country  between  Cuernavaca  and 
Cuautla  is  dotted  with  looted  sugar  refin 
cries  representing  investments  totaling  mil 
lions  of  dollars.  They  are  surrounded  bj 
sugar  plantations  which  were  allowed  te 
run  to  waste  by  the  rebels.  Every  stick  of 
timber  and  every  pound  of  salable  metal 
was  torn  from  the  refineries  by  Zapata'* 
men. 

The  Government's  program  of  recon 

struction    went    at    the    land     problem 

first: 

dividing  up  the  great  estates  among  tie 
people,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  pro 
prietors.  The  Government  is  determined  te 

eliminate  the  old  system,  tinder  which  the 
whole  State  of  Morelos  ('JTTti  square  miles1 
was  formerly  divided  into  twenty  eight 
estates   owned    by    fourteen    families. 

Schools  are  being  opened  hut  their  canac 

ity  is  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  hundreds  of  children  seeking  admission 

Except    for   the   extreme  southwest    see 

tion.  where  Zapata  has  taken  refuge,  the 
whole  state  is  quiet  and  there  has  not  been 
a   single  skirmish   reported   in   weeks 

Only  three  days  after  this  promising 
report    of   Mexico's  quiet    progress   OftUM 
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another     Associated     Press     dispatch, 
dated  from  Washington: 

The  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City 
was  instructed  today  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  request  the  Mexican  Covernment 
to  take  every  possible  step  to  insure  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  in  the  ter- 
ritory in  Northern  Mexico,  where  Villa 
bands   again    have    become   active. 

The  information  available  seemed  to 
indicate  that  Villa  was  sounding-  out 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  by- 
raiding  operations  in  Chihuahua  and 
along  the  Mexican-Texan  border.  The 
capture  of  an  American  citizen,  James 
Whitten,  by  Villista  bandits,  was  re- 
ported at  Las  Cruces.  The  body  of  an- 
other American  citizen,  Oscar  Wallace, 
who  was  kidnapped  on  his  ranch  near 
Progreso  by  Mexican  bandits,  was 
found  on  March  25.  Three  other  Ameri- 
cans, similarly  captured,  were  released 
by  the  bandits  after  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  written  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment insisting  upon  their  safe  re- 
turn. 

Troops  of  the  8th  U.  S.  Cavalry  sta- 
tioned at  the  border  went  into  Mexico 
on  March  23  in  pursuit  of  Mexican  ban- 
dits who  had  stolen  cattle  and  horses 
from  an  American  ranch  at  Nunez, 
Texas.  The  troops  recovered  the  stolen 
property  and  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
thieves  killed  five  Mexicans  and  wound- 
ed two. 

Some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of 
the  Carranza  Government,  "men  once 
prominent  in  the  Mexican  republic," 
united  in  a  "National  Alliance"  organ- 
ized in  Los  Angeles  recently.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  explains  the  alliance  as 
follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  alliance  is  to  unite 
factions  and  interests  opposed  to  the  Car- 
ranza Administration  and  to  work  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible  thruout  the  United 
States  for  setting  up  a  strong,  constructive 
government  in  Mexico  with  men  of  ability 
and  integrity  at  the  helm.  Members  of  the 
alliance  say  the  Carranza  Administration 
is  an  utter  failure  and  must  be  replaced  by 
an  abler  one  if  Mexico  is  to  be  rehabili- 
tated. 


Satisfying       ^he    Fuel    Administration 

T7  ■  ,  announced  on  March  23 
Everybody      ,,  , 

that    a    plan    to    promote 

public  welfare  by  more  effective  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  coal  industry  had  been 
submitted  in  referendum  form  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation by  officials  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Producing  companies  hold'ng 
membership  in  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation represent  an  annual  output 
of  approximately  400,000,000  tons,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  country's  bitumi- 
nous production. 

In  this  plan,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
conferences  called  by  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield,  in  which  coal  operators  and 
mine  workers  participated,  it  is  pro- 
posed : 

1.  That  all  facts  relating  to  the  indus- 
try or  any  question  touching  it.  such  as 
the  cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  production, 
labor  conditions,  transportation  facilities, 
and  other  factors  entering  into  the  cost 
of  coal,  be  officially  and  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  some  of  the  regular  Government 
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agencies,  since  the  Government  is  the  most 
appropriate  representative  of  the  public 

2.  That  the  public  is  one  of  the  parties 
at  interest,  the  other  two  being  capital 
and  labor,  and  that  no  action  affecting  an.\ 
of    the    findings    of    fact     be    taken    until    all 

three  parties,  thru  their  duly  qualified  rep 
resentatives,  (ball  base  had  an  opportunity 

to    Consider    and    discuss    the    proposals. 

'■',.  That    the   determination   of   faetB.   as 

outlined,    ami    the    formula  l  ion    of    adminis 

trative    policy    are    two    separate    and    dis 
tind    functions,    and    therefore    should    not 
be   performed   by    the   name   agency   of  the 
Government. 

I  That  the  findings  of  facts,  Hue  pro 
po  "'!  hould  be  submitted  to  a  permanent 
department  of  commission  of  the  Coven, 
ment.  fn  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  nlan  does  not  contemplate  the 
-lion  of  new  agencir  .  but  proposes  to 
utilize  existing  permanent  governmental 
organizaf  ions. 

5  That  the  President  de  Ignate 
'  'abinet  officer,  or  othi  i  appi  opriate  offl 
rial,  to  represent  the  public  in  considering 
any  policy  proposed,  ^od  thai  as  advisers 
to  i  he  com  ml  [oner  i  here  hould  be  an  equal 
number,  say  three,  of  rppre  entat  ives  ol 
operatoi  and  minei  The  function  of  the 
comml  ion  would  be  the  con  Ideration  of 
all  the  problems  affecting  the  Indu  try,  and 
the  formulation  of  oliHs  to  deal  w\\ a  uch 
problems,  the  com  mi  ion  being  n  purelj 
body. 

'!  That  the  comml  ion  hall  make  rec 
ommendation  la  the  Prr  Ident,  who  would 
tlm  •  be  placed  in  closi  n  Int  Ion  wit  h  the 
Industry  and  all  fat  toi  entering  into  || 
making  for  it-  prosper!!  oi  retarding  its 
lopment 
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Dr.  Garfield  also  suggested  that  such 
a  plan,  modified  to  suit  diverse  condi- 
tions, might  be  adopted  not  only  by 
the  coal  industry,  but  by  other  basic 
industries  of  the  country  as  well,  in 
which  event  the  Government  would  be 
placed  in  possession  of  intimate  facts, 
figures,  findings  and  recommendations 
in  meeting  industrial  problems  relating 
to  any  industry  as  such  problems  might 
arise. 

Ousting  the       The    disPute    that    began 
j-.  when     government     con- 

trol gave  to  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  the  administration  of 
the  telegraph  and  cable  facilities 
reached  a  new  climax  on  March  22  when 
the  Postmaster  General  ordered  Clar- 
ence H.  Mackay,  president  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Company,  to  re- 
sign from  "all  duties  incident  to  super- 
vision, possession,  control  and  opera- 
tion of  said  telegraph  and  telephone 
system."  The  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Burleson  for  his  discharge  of  Mr. 
Mackay  and  two  other  officials  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company 
was  practically  sabotage.  The  Post 
Office    Department  officially  explained: 

The  order  removing  the  president  of  the 
.Mackay  Companies,  Clarence  H.  Mackay; 
its  genera]  counsel,  W.  W.  Cook,  and  its 
secretary.     William     .1.     Deegan,     from     the 

operation  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable 
Company's    land    lines    under    Government 

control    is   made   necessary    by    the    fact    that 

since  the   Post   Office   Department   refused 

to  granl  that  company  the  compensation 
asked    for   li.v   them   the  officials   have   refused 

to   follow   out    the   instructions  of   the   de 

parlment    in    the    management    of    the    prop 
ei'ties,    and     failed     to     put     into    operation 
promptly    the    wage   schedule   and    the   eight 
hour   day,    and    in    various    ways   endeavored 

to  embarrass  and  discredit  the  Government 
opera t ion  of  i he  wires. 

In    place  of   Mr.    Mackay,    Postmaster 

General   Burleson  has  appointed  A.   v 

Adams,    president    of    the    Kansas    City 

I lome  Telephone  ( 'ompany. 

The    Mackay    companies    have    a    suit 

now  pending  contesting  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  their  property,  Theii  grievance 
against  Postmaster  General  Burleson's 
administration    is   based    upon    his   al 

Irged   unfair  discriminal  ion  ajr.'<insl,  the 

Postal  Telegraph,  and  It  was  said  thai 
In  appointing  the  directors  of  the  serv 
ice  he  practically  pul  the  Mackay  line* 
Into  the  hands  of  their  competitors. 
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entrust  to  the  frienda  of  Armenia  en  idea  that  has 
■  wing  i"  my  mind  for  aeveral  yeara  and  which 
laemi  to  me  to  b  ialljf  applicable  to  the  present 

nation.  The  doctrine  of  lelf  determination  is  found- 
ed on  the  highest  conception  of  justice,  but  its  application 
li  often  rendered  difficult  hy  a  mixture  of  races.  The  just 
administration  of  the  government  by  the  dominant  element 
large  minoritiea  of  different  racial  characteristics  is 

almost  as  difficult  as  it  is  for  one  nation  to  deal  justly  with 
another  subject  nation.  No  matter  what  boundaries  are 
fixed  to  the  Republic  of  Armenia  the  territory  set  apart  for 
the  new  nation  will,  necessarily,  be  occupied  by  representa- 
tives of  many  races,  ami  as  the  Armenians  are  scattered 
over  a  very  wide  area  it  la  liol  possible  for  all  of  them  to 
be  included  in  any  geographical  division.  It  is  to  remedy  this 
difficulty  that  I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion.  It  is  this: 
That  the  government  of  the  Armenian  Republic  agree  to 
purchase,  at  its  present  value,  all  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  belonging  to  any  one  of  another  race  who  does 
not  desire  to  live  under  the  new  government.  In  the  case 
of  Armenia,  this  will  have  several  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  permit  those  to  leave,  without  financial  sacri- 
fice, who,  being  unfriendly  to  the  new  government,  would  be 
discordant  elements  if  they  remained,  and  the  property  thus 
purchased  could  be  sold  to  Armenians  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  who  would  be  drawn  back  to  their  home  land  by  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  progress.  Such  a  plan  would  not 
involve  any  net  loss  to  the  government  because  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  property  should  fall  in  price  under  the  new 
conditions  and  any  advance  in  price  would  make  the  trans- 
action profitable  to  the  government.  It  is  entirely  probable 
that  most  of  the  representatives  of  other  races  would  prefer 
to  remain,  partly  because  of  business  advantages,  partly 
because  of  intermarriage,  but  largely  because  they  could 
find  nowhere  else  so  bright  an  outlook  for  the  future.  If 
they  remained,  criticism  would  be  silenced;  having  the 
privilege  of  leaving  without  loss  to  themselves  they  could 
not  complain  that  the  change  in  government  did  them  any 
injustice.  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  the 
government  of. the  Armenian  Republic  would  not  only  be  of 
very  great  value  to  it  but  that  it  would  give  to  the  world 
a  just  principle  of  universal  application  and  make  easier 
the  adjustment  of  territorial  disputes  in  every  part  of  the 
world." 

The  statement  given  above  presents  the  subject  as  it 
was  submitted  to  the  guests  assembled  at  the  dinner  re- 
cently given  in  the  interest  of  Armenian  Independence.  The 
basic  principle  involved  is  that  human  beings,  living  upon 
land  transferred  to  a  new  sovereignty,  do  not  pass  with  the 
land,  but  have  rights  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
soil.  The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  some  years 
ago  when  I  was  dealing  with  a  boundary  dispute  between 
two  of  the  smaller  Latin-American  republics.  As  is  usual 
in  such  of  the  cases  the  decision,  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  was  not  fully  satisfactory  to  either  party.  A 
part  of  the  disputed  tract  was  awarded  to  one  nation  and 
a  part  to  the  other.  Each  side  complained  of  the  injustice 
brought  upon  residents  who  were,  without  their  consent  and 
against  their  will,  transferred  to  a  new  sovereignty.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  equities  in  the  case  might  be  ad- 
justed by  the  application  of  the  principle  announced  at  the 
Armenian  banquet;  that  is,  that  the  government  which 
extended  its  jurisdiction  over  these  unwilling  citizens  could 
both  protect  itself  and  do  justice  to  persons  unwillingly 
brought  under  its  jurisdiction  by  an  offer  that  would  enable 
them  to  remove  from  the  land  without  financial  loss.  If  the 
resident  can  dispose  of  his  property  without  loss  and  remove 
to  some  other  place,  and  thus  be  free  to  choose  a  residence 
in  harmony  with  his  desires  and  interests,  the  ground  for 
complaint  is  largely  reduced,  if  not  removed,  and  the  gOT 
ernment  at  the  same  time  protects  itself  by  avoiding  the 
complaint  of  one  who,  if  he  remained  against  his  will. 
coerced  into  remaining  by  the  pecuniary  loss  that  he  might 
suffer  if  he  attempted  to  dispose  of  his  property  In  haste, 
would  naturally  be  dissatisfied.  In  the  case  that  1  had  in 
mind,   the   purchases   would    not    amount    to   much,   and    the 
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amount  spent  by  the  government  inter- 
ested would  be  approximately  equal, 
and  each  government  could  sell  what  it 
bought  to  citizens  of  its  own  govern- 
ment who  would  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  ceded  territory. 

As  I  revolved  the  thought  in  my  mind 
the  plan  was  developed  until  I  saw  in 
it  an  idea  that  seemed  of  universal  ap- 
plication, but  having  no  opportunity  to 
use  it,  it  lay  dormant  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  World  War  and  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris.  When  I  read  reports  of  proposed 
boundary  changes,  and  especially  when 
the  various  groups  pleading  for  the 
right  of  self  determination  made  their 
statements  showing  a  puzzling  mixture 
of  populations,  the  plan  was  recalled 
as  a  thing  imperatively  needed  now. 

Greece  is  asking  for  territory  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Greek  blood 
form  the  predominating  element,  but  in 
•each  case  there  are  large  minorities  of 
other  races.  It  would  greatly  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  these  disputes  if  in 
-each  case  the  new  government  an- 
nounced its  willingness  to  assist  by  the 


proposed  plan  in  the  redistribution  of 
population  according  to  the  desire  of 
•the  residents. 

Likewise,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Republic  of  Poland.  It  will  be  made 
up  of  territory  withdrawn  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Russia — territory  in  which  Polish  blood 
predominates,  but  in  which  there  are 
considerable  minorities  unfriendly  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Polish  people. 
It  would  make  the  work  of  the  Polish 
Government  much  easier  if  it  announced 
its  willingness  to  buy  out  those  desir- 
ing to  remove  to  other  countries. 

Alsace-Lorraine  returns  to  French 
sovereignty  after  being  under  German 
rule  for  nearly  half  a  century.  While 
it  may  be  said  with  justice  that  Ger- 
mans ought  not  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  nation's  wrong  and  made 
investments  in  a  land  torn  from  France 
by  violence,  still  in  this  practical  world 
we  deal  with  situations  as  they  are  and 
not  as  they  should  be,  and  an  offer  by 
France  to  purchase  the  property  of 
German  investors  who  came  into  Al- 
sace-Lorraine   during    German   occupa- 


tion, would  relieve  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  many  difficult  problems,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  enable  the  French 
Government  to  furnish  homes  to  those 
of  its  own  people  who  will  be  glad  to 
take  the  place  of  Germans  who  retire 
across  the  Rhine. 

But  beyond  the  immediate  advantages 
to  government  and  to  individuals  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  step  toward  justice 
in  international  affairs.  The  old  ways 
are  being  abandoned  and  new  ideals 
are  being  adopted.  Ruthlessness  is  on 
the  wane;  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood 
is  gaining  ground.  Nations,  instead  of 
inquiring  what  they  have  the  power  to 
do,  are  asking  what  they  should  do.  A 
world  conscience  is  making  itself  mani- 
fest, and  that  conscience  is  challenging 
the  methods  that  rest  on  force.  Is  it 
right?  is  the  question  upon  which  in- 
creasing emphasis  is  being  placed. 

The  world  longs  for  peace;  the 
League  of  Nations  is  proof  positive  of 
this  universal  desire.  The  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  residents  when  their 
lands  come  under  a  new  sovereignty 
will  promote  peace-. 
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FACSIMILES  OF  COURT-MARTIAL  ORDERS 
On  the  left  U  ii"'  '"*<■  of  n  prut  lieutenant  who  wa$  absent,  drunk,  for  fire  <lays. 
Somebody  else  was  paid  fot  doing  hit  work  lh  huh  merely  reprimanded  <ih<i  confined 
iii  iiu  limits  of  im  post  for  n  feu  months.  A  i>m<t  is  a  complete  social  community  in 
itself,  to  the  hardship  It  purely  rhetorical.  To  the  right  la  the  result  of  «  court  minimi 
puiiishino  "a  ihIi  ted  man  fur  being  absent  thirty  two  hums  without  leave  III  pay  and 
allowances  im   him   wert    forfeited,  he  was  dishonorably  discharged  and  sentenced   in 

tlirrr  months  ill  hard  labor 


Will.  of       War 

m    D,    Baker   recently 
ted  that  'Murinj'  t.ii"  tfani 
of  peace)  prior  to  the  war, 
I  do  not  recall  that  <>nr  •/■ten*  of  mill 
i  became  the  of 

ground  of  iti  ~ri  i 


tnral  defectc,"  it  Indicated  that  he  was 
probably  the  only  official  connected 
with  the  regular  establishment  of  the 
War  department  who  was  not  familiar 

with   the  exposure  Of  t.h<!  .structural   de 

fectOf  abuses  and  Inhumanitie    and  In 
Justices   to   American    soldiei      amply 


supported  by  un- 
challenged evi- 
dence from  the 
War  Depart- 
ment's own  offi- 
cial files — under 
the  court-martial 
system  of  the 
Judge  Advocate 
General's  Depart- 
ment, published 
in  Harper's 
Weekly  in  1914. 

The  recent  ar- 
raignment by  the 
president  of  the 
American  Bar 
Association  o  f 
the  Judge  Advo- 
cate's court-mar- 
tial system  and 
horrible  injus- 
tices, the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by 
the  American 
Bar  Association, 
the  scandals  of 
the  court-martial 
system  revealed 
by  the  United 
States  Senate 
Committee  o  n 
Military  Affairs, 
and  the  courage- 
ous position 
taken  by  General 
Samuel  T.  Ansell, 
Acting  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of 
the  Army — since 
demoted  and  at- 
tacked by  Judge 
Advocate  General 
Crowder,  all  corroborate  the  shocking 
ahuses  in  the  administration  of  justice 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De 
partment   In   Its  court  martial   system, 

and   which    I    had   previously  attacked   in 

exposures  In  Harper's  Weekly, 

Secretary   of    War    liaker's   statement 
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m  I'd-  i 
!   and   ■ 

it  hi  p< 

ii  t  martial    da 
r nit- nt  was   i  nodal  <>r'  fair,  humane 

Ulll 

moat  emphatically,  ia  not 

Genera]    Crowder'a 
meat   of   eourt  martial   adminii 
trar  da  ■  draatlc  overhauling  and 

n;    it  needs  a   new   system,  a   new 

heart,  a  new  enlightened  American 
principle  and  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral at  the  head  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  modern  concepts  of  justice  ami 
who  has,  in  the  field  of  American 
ideala,  an  understanding  of  our  nation- 
pirit  that  makes  us  warlike  but  not 
military,  and  that  demands  a  square- 
dealt  justice  for  American  soldiers. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  Gen- 
eral Crowder  and  the  friends  of  bureau- 
cratic militarism  to  make  it  appear,  by 
absolutely  ignoring  the  facts  of  the  out- 
rageous scandals  and  oppressions  of 
the  court-martial  system,  that  the  whole 
issue  is  nothing  but  a  personal  attack 
by  General  Ansell.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  an  issue  between  justice  and  human- 
ity on  the  one  side  and  an  outworn, 
surviving  autocratic,  military  bureau- 
cracy on  the  other — and  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  Crowder  defends  the  lat- 
ter in  his  Judge  Advocate's  department. 

For  under  our  court-martial  system 
the  common  soldier,  volunteer  or  draft- 
ed, can  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
ferocious  terms  of  imprisonment  with- 
out the  right  of  appeal,  or  any  orderly 
legal  channels  for  securing  justice  even 
against  the  most  shocking  oppressions. 


immon    \>  ■  dler  In 

the  rank  i,  who  li  Inarticulate  and  ean 
I ,    whom   Gen<  >  il    Ansell    is 

I  In-,    la    tin  .        and    to  make    this 

plain  i-<  what  movoi  ma  i       I  :  irth  the 
t  the  past  and  tin-  preient. 
uy  of  w  .11    Ba  •  '   said  there 
had  been  no  public  attack  of  the  "strut 

ii  defects"  of  the  courl  martial  sys- 
tem. Therefore  it  la  Intei  efer 
to  my  live  articles  iii  lliirpri's  Wfkly 

mi   this   point.    1   eh  , 

Offenses  maj    l»-  Important  or  trivial  at 
the  unchecked  whim  of  an  offlcei  ;  adolei 
•  -•-iii    Ignorance  maj    persecute  ability,   tin 
restrained    and    unpunished.   .   .   . 

The    discipline    of    our    armj     and    the 

vers     life    lit'    an    army    is    its    discipline — is 

operated  under  a  rambling,  shambling.  col 
lection  of  laws  and  regulations  thai  defj 
coherent  analysis  or  logical  operation,  but 
which  shields  incompetence  and  abase  .  .  . 

Minor  Infractions  are  dragged  out  Into 
pompous  proceedings;  the  high-priced  time 
nt  officers  is  devoted  to  the  solemn  weigh- 
ing Of  the  niceties  of  the  dancing  class; 
.  .  .  while  in  the  case  of  desertion — a 
peculiar  and  interesting  class  in  Itself 
the  ordinary  decencies  of  common  sense  and 
of  humanity  are  continually   outraged. 

The  general  court-martial,  which  is  the 
military  machinery  for  the  administration 
of  army  law  and  its  judicial  processes,  is 
a  travesty  on  civilized  justice  which  shel- 
ters favoritism  and  oppression.  We  will 
take  up  the  instances  shortly,  and  they  can 
speak    for    themselves.    .    .    . 

It  (the  court-martial)  can  try  any  of- 
fense from  a  dirty  rifle  to  murder.  It  is 
responsible  to  no  one  for  its  acts.  The  only 
relief  from  any  verdict  or  any  sentence  is 
by  an  appeal  to  mercy.  Whatever  flagrant 
wrong  may  have  been  committed,  it  is  an 
uncertain  charity  alone,  not  justice,  which 
can  reach  it.  A  court-martial  can,  and 
does,  condone  crimes  and  outrages  in  offi- 
cers that  saves  them  from  justice ;  it  can, 
and  does  heap  oppressions  and  even  illegal 
sentences  upon  the  enlisted  man  from  which 
only  the  accidents  of  charity  or  mercy 
can  save  him.    (February  21,  1914.) 

These  were  certainly  public  charges 
against    the    structural    defects   of    the 


fudge    Advocate   General*!   courl  mar 
tial  department.  And  i  proved  them  bj 

typical  case,  .ml   of  the  hundreds  shown 

in  the  official  court  martial  records. 

Now  listen  to  an  army  officer  and  his 
charge.  On   February   19  of  this  y 
Acting  Judge   Advocate  <>f  the  Ant 

Samuel    T.     Ansell,    slaked    his    proles 

ii    army    career    In    exposing    the 

shocking   injustice  of   the  court-martial 

system   during   this   w.-n      lie   said: 

The    sentences    Imposed    for    slight    of 

tenses  bj    the  courts  martial  have  shocked 

D   •     of    justice.    They    have    reached 

the   iiiniii     "i    in  lustice.   The  sentences   in 
many  Instances  bore  no  reasonable  relation 
ship  to  the  offenses  committed. 
For  forty  yeart  the  army  has  been  curst 

With  red   tape  In   its  courts  martial  proceed 

Inge.  Terrible  in  justices  have  been  inflict 

ed    UpOn  small   offenders,  The  whole  system 
is    wrong. 

1    realize   that    I    am    arraigning  an   insti 
tution   to   which    1    belong,   Hut   1   am  doing 
it  so   that  ample   justice   may   be  done    tin 
men   in   the  ranks. 

Could  corroboration  of  my  charges 
be  stronger — General  Ansell's  condem- 
nation is  identical,  except  in  its  greater 
brevity. 

I  showed  that  a  prisoner  was  not  en- 
titled, as  a  right,  to  counsel  to  defend 
him,  but  that  it  was  permitted  merely 
as  a  favor  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
prisoner  were  to  be  guarded  only  "so 
far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
military  relations,"  this  being  the 
extract  from  the  regulations  governing 
the  courts-martial.  And  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee found  that  soldiers  were  given- 
youthful,  immature  lieutenants  to  de- 
fend them  from  even  the  death  penalty 
— one  such  officer-counsel  naively  ad- 
vising the  unfortunate  soldiers  to  plead 
"guilty"  to  a  charge  in  which  a  verdict 
of  "guilty"  meant  death !  I  was  per- 
emptorily forbidden  further  access  to- 
the  records  of  the  department  after  it 
was  discovered  that  these  grave  abuses- 
were  understood  by  me,  in  spite  of  the 
fact   that   the      [Continued  on  page   iO 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR 


WHEN  Mr.  McAdoo 
gave    his    famous 
slogan,  "The  Pub- 
wings    of   publicity,    heaShob    IvAlljlvUAJJ     UUJN   1  K-Oij 

bled     the     Railroad     Admin- 

BY  WILLIAM  FLEMING  FRENCH' 


istration  with  a  staggering 
handicap.  He  struck  the 
wrong  pitch  for  his  asso- 
ciates to  sing  to;  drew  the 
wrong  scale  with  which  to 
measure  their  service.  For 
"The  Public  Be  Pleased"  was 
not  the  point  at  all. 

So,  before  nailing  Govern- 
ment control  of  railroads  to 
the  cross  with  proofs  of 
its  failure  as  a  "Public  Be 
Pleased"  campaign,  wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  idea  to  recall  just 
what  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration really  did  start  out 
to  do,  and  then  see  how  near- 
ly it  came  to  filling  the 
order? 

Notice  how  it  strikes  a 
nationally  known  railway 
executive  now  with  the  Ad- 
ministration but  who,  never- 
theless, figures  his  bread  but- 
tered on  the  side  of  private 
control.  He  says: 

"The  expression  'The  Pub- 
lic Be  Pleased'  was  a  mis- 
nomer that  proved  a  high 
trump  for  our  critics — and 
they  have  given  it  full  or- 
chestral  accompaniments. 

"But  it  wasn't  'The   Pub- 
lic Be  Pleased'  with  us — not  for  a  split     and  q^ite  another  to  discover  that  the 
second!  And  the  public  discovered  that     space  it  would  have  used  was  urgently 


(c?  International  Film 

Director    General    Walker   D.    Hines,    under    whose    administration 
the  railroad*  may  he  able  to  lire   up   to  "The   Public   He  Pleased" 


m  a  hurry.  It  was  'Army  and  Navy 
First,'  with  Food  Administration,  Ship- 
ping Board,  Fuel  Administration  and 
some  hundred  war  industries  next  in 
line.  After  that  we  would  do  what  we 
could  for  the  public. 

"The  Government  took  over  the  rail- 
roads in  order  to  win  the  war:  not  to 
improve  their  service  to  the  shipping 
and  traveling  public.  Therefore  the  only 
yardstick  by  which  the  efficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment control  can  be  measured  is  its 
actual   service   in   this   respect." 

With  this  fact  in  mind  the  problem 
assumes  another  aspect.  For  the  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  passenger  train 
service  47,000,000  train  miles  as  fast 
as  it  could  hack  away  was  certainly  a 
poor  way  to  illu  "Public  Be 

I"  theory.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  figures  now  available  show  that 
during  the  first,  ten  months  of  1018 
our    railroads    had    to    transport    over 


needed  in  our  drive  against  the  Kaiser. 
For  you  know  now,  of  course,  that 
whether  the  Hun  overran  the  world  or 
not  depended  upon  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration's  ability  to 
keep  a  steady  stream  of  food  pouring 
into  the  hungry  mouths  of  waiting 
ships. 

Just  one  year  ago  Britain  issued  her 
ultimatum:  if  the  United  States  did 
not  live  up  to  the  promises  of  its  Food 
Administration  the  Central  Powers 
would  win  the  war.  Everything  depend- 
ed upon  the  American  railroads.  If 
they  failed  to  get  sufficient  foodstuffs 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  shipment 
abroad  the  cause  was  lost. 

The  Railroad  Administration  replied 
by  rushing  empty  box  cars  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  Southwe  I 
ern  grain  states,  where  they  were  load- 
ed and  shot,  at  express  speed,  to  the 
board.   Within   thirty-five  days  aftei 


8,000,000  troops,  which  required  a  total     receiving   the    Allies'    appeal    the    Rail- 


Qi      198,002     can,      including      167,232 
eoaehes    for   draft    and    regular    tra  n 
rate.    The    ipecial    troop    tra 
contained  twe  rid  ear- 

140  men.  A 'id  to  this  the  fact 
I  of  the  p 
from  publk  put  to  the 

of    trail  p  n 
■I  from  camp  i  and  Ind 

ital   war  w,rk 
»u   will  i   why  civilian 

g  knife, 
ember  thai 
nfenned  curtly  by  the  G 

d    not  our 

California  for  the  winter 


toad     Administration    had    stuffed     the 
bold-  of  every  available  ship  with  food 

and    accumulated    at    North    Atlantic 

port  |   an   excess  on   wheels   of  <>'.',]H  car- 
loads   of    foodstuffs,    exclusive    of   grain 

on  cai    and  In  elevators. 

To  accomplish  this,  traffic  of  all  kind 
, del  racked,    ■  being    .jerked 

off   and    attached    to   "ram    trains,    while 

prom    t     for  emp  .■•<  i  e   broken 

like     Hun     pledgCH. 

"The    P  Be    Pleased"?    Hardly; 

but  the  Kaiser  Be  Dammed  without  a 
doubta 

oy    a    shipper    found    it,    most,    din 

i  .'   to   have    iii     can    tied    tight 


with  red  tape  while  freight 
train  after  freight  train 
pulled  past  his  door.  And 
when  he  asked  why  his  cars 
could  not  be  attached  to  such 
trains  the  answer  was  in- 
variably the  same: 

"Oh,  that  is  impossible ! 
Those  are  T.  M.  N.'s." 

T.  M.  N.  or  B.  V.  D.;  it 
was  all  the  same,  to  the  ship- 
per. He  only  knew  that  he 
was  getting  rotten  service — 
and  a  stomach  full  of  Gov- 
ernment control.  The  Admin- 
istration could  not  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  mysteri- 
ous T.  M.  N.  then — but  it  can 
now. 

T.  M.  N.  really  means 
Train  Movement  Notice;  cer- 
tainly an  innocent  little 
phrase  in  itself.  But  inas- 
much as  T.  M.  N.'s  are  issued 
only  on  solid  train  shipments 
of  war  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  be  given  right  of  way 
over  all  else  and  to  travel 
according  to  their  own  sched- 
ules, to  the  minute,  T.  M.  N. 
became  known  to  the  rail- 
roaders as  about  as  danger- 
ous to  monkey  with  as 
T.  N.  T. 

A  T.  M.  N.  might  be  issued 
on  a  train  of  steel  from  the 
mills  to  the  shipyards  of  the 
West  Coast,  it  might  be  on 
airplane  spruce  from  Oregon 
to  the  factories  of  the  East,  or  meat 
from  the  Chicago  packing  plants  to 
waiting  steamers  or  on  munitions  from 
the  Ohio  region  to  the  Atlantic.  But 
whatever  it  was  on,  that  train  got  the 
right  of  way. 

In  these  Train  Movement  Notices 
(copies  of  which  went  to  the  traffic 
heads  of  every  road  over  which  the 
trains  were  to  move)  were  listed  the 
car  numbers,  their  destinations,  the 
route  they  were  to  travel  and  the  sched- 
ule to  apply.  And,  in  the  case  of  per- 
ishables, reports  of  progress  must  be 
issued  every  few  hours,  from  source  to 
destination. 

That  is  why  passengers  fumed  on 
sidings  while  freight  trains  puffed  past. 
And  these  solid  trains  were  given  the 
preference  in  routing,  too,  having  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  routes  picked 
for  them  irrespective  of  how  many  dif- 
ferent roads  they  might  carry  them 
over.  Once  the  trains  were  started  not 
a  car  in  them  dared  be  disturbed  or  for 
so  long  as  an  hour  be  tied  up  in  trans- 
fer yards,  except  for  repairs. 

Heroic  measures,  these — but  consider 
the  results.  Taking  the  oil  trains  for 
example,  we  find  that  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1918,  Ml  special  oil  trains 
(25,084  cars)  were  run  in  the  Kastern 
region  alone,  wilb  the  result  that  the 
oil  cars  were  made  to  show  a  90  per 
cenl  Increase  in  the  mileage  traveled. 
The.  means  thai   under  the  solid  train 

plan   each   oil   ear   was   made   to   perform 

practically  twice   its  ordinary  amount 
of  work.  And  our  mimihi  [on  Indus!  ri 

our   navy   and    Hie   navies   of  our   Alii. 
were  all  dependent    upon  our  nil  supply 

My    shipping    via    tii,.    shortest    and 

i  • 
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m        x   train  of  fifty  lipjx  i    from    public  welfare    Vet  t iu>  railroads  con- 

ton  ims   the  >s'",   Illinois,   to   Little   Rock,   Ar-    tinned  to  handle  our  peace-time  traffic 

Thii  eras  made  possible  by  compelling 
ti""  ui  of  the  lonfl  '  i-77  miles    tin-    elimination    of    non  eiientiali 

reeulti  In  .»  haul  shortei  i>y  82,200  car    shipping,  by   making  the   ihippei    cul 
milee,   which    spells   a    coal   laving  of    oul    Mill   and    fancies,    Pointed   hint 
^  how  th  ibout  $8400  end  ■  time  laving  oi   ap 

out  i  thipmei  proximately  thirty-five  Koui 

on,   t..  .in        u  hen  iuch  sdi.  iving  equip- 

i    in     menti  tunc  and  fuel  were  worked  out 


dropt   to  manufacturer!   Induced  them 

to  limit  their  output  of  'ancy  goods 
and  cut  down  the  number  of  styles  of 
then      product!.      The      Administration 


mil  .  iking  the  shortest    the  convenience  of  the  public  was  not    even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  th< 


run  •     f.     Chicago     and 

thei  !    spptoximately   eight    d 

time  red    from    the 

■res  the  "outer 

bell  i     J    and  E    railroad, 

which  -  at  a  dietance  of 

thim   miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city) 

initea  1    of    reach-        

ing     the     jam     of 

the     t  r  a  n  !  f  e  r 

yard-,  and  one  of 
the  inner  belt 
lines. 

Under  the  old 
regime  each  rail- 
road insisted 
upon  hauling  its 
traffic  every  mile 
possible  before 
turning  it  over  to 
"foreign"  lines, 
and  so  the  road 
bringing  that 
shipment  from 
the  West  to  Chi- 
cago would  have 
carried  it  into  the 
Chicago  yards, 
letting  it  there 
take  its  chances 
in  the  jam. 

To  transfer  a 
car  via  the  outer 
belt  line  costs  ap- 
proximately $14 
and     twenty-four 


hours'  time;  via  the  inner  belt  $1.50 
and  about  ten  days  time.  Hence  it  was 
Hobson's  choice  with  the  carrier  in  the 
old  days.  But  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion will  have  none  of  that  now.  Trans- 


ihe    prima]         -  on    at    all.    It    number  of    amide  can     being  carried 

I  to  bfl  The  railroads  by  traveling  salesmen  be  limited.  Sigh 
Of  the  United  Btatei  had  one  big  job,  handed?  Very  likely,  hut  we  are  told 
to  transport  fund  and  materials  in  such  that  these  little  eliminations  released 
quantities  and  with  such  ipeed  as  to  some  fifty  thousand  box  cars  for  the 
make  possible  the  successful  prosecu-  transporting  of  food  lor  our  fighters 
tion    of    the    war.    And    to   what   degree     and  allies.   It  would  require  a  generous 

Stretch  of  imag- 
ination to  see  this 
as  public  service, 
but  it  was  cer- 
tainly winning 
the  war. 

Then  there  is 
the  Permit  Sys- 
tem— a  plan  as 
popular  with  the 
shippers  as  the 
toothache.  It's  a 
wonderfully  ef- 
fective little 
scheme  that 
works  in  this 
way:  A  shipper 
has,  let  us  say, 
ten  cars  of  pota- 
toes to  ship  from 
Minnesota  to  the 
markets  of  Chi- 
cago. After  con- 
siderable delay 
the  cars  are 
awarded  him,  but 
before  he  can 
load  he  must  get 
a    permit.    Noth- 


©  Cndertcood  <f  Vndericood 

"Within   thirty-five  days  of  the  Allies'  appeal,   the  Railroad  Administration  had   accu- 
mulated at  North  Atlantic  ports  an  excess  on  wheels  of  6318  carloads  of  foodstuffs" 


ing  unreasonable  in  this. 

But  suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
comes  an  order  from  the  Regional 
Director's  office  in  Chicago  refusing 
that    permit.    Gently    the    local    agent 


Government  control  has  been  success- 
ful can  be  measured  only  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  carried  out  this  pro- 
gram. 

To  do  this  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 

fer  jams  are  avoided  irrespective  of  the     try  had   to  deliver  at  docks  foodstuffs  breaks  the  news,  explaining  that   ter- 

miles  of  haul  lost  to  the  initial  carrier,     and  munitions  enough  to  load  a  thirty  minal  conditions  will  not  permit  of  the 

In  the  matter  of  routing  the  shipper     thousand  ton  ship  every  ten  minutes —  shipment, 

is  considered  not  at  all.  But  the  Admin-     which    means,    roughly,    150    cars    of  Never  such  a  thing  as  that  was  pulled 

istration    points   to   the    saving   it   has     freight    per    ship,    or    fifteen    cars    a  in    the    old    days!    Certainly    not,    but 

effected   on   the   ore   cars   of  the   Lake     minute.  whole     trainloads     of     potatoes     have 

Superior   and   Lake   Michigan   districts         "The  Public  Be  Pleased!"  The  public  frozen  solid  in  the  outer  yards  of  Chi- 

alone,    where    it   re-routed    64,770    cars     that  expected  to  be  pleased  under  such  cago,   waiting   a    chance    to    reach    the 

with  a  net  saving  of  3,557,464  car  miles,     conditions  ought  to  be  in  straight  jack-  terminals    or   be   transferred    to   other 

The  re-routing  records  for  the  Eastern     ets.  In  order  to  keep  the  right  of  way  roads. 

and  Northwestern  regions  alone  show  a     open    to    the    steady    string    of    trains  The    Permit   System,   however,   elim- 

total    of    16,863,633    car    miles    saved,     loaded  with   foodstuffs  and  war  mate-  inates  this  possibility,  or  certainly   in 

which    spells   fuel    conservation    to    the     rials   that  streamed  toward  our  ports,  case  the  terminal  is  jammed  with  cars, 

tune  of  about  seven  million  dollars,  be-     civilian  traffic  had  to  be  sidetracked.  Some  conservative  individual  has  esti- 

To  supply  the  necessary  cars  to  carry  mated   that   five   thousand   carloads   of 

these  goods  the  demands  of  the  civilian  foodstuffs   were   ruined   in   the   famous 

shipper  had  to  be  subordinated  to  the  terminal  jam  that  kept  New  York  coal- 
less     last     winter. 


r 


sides  increasing  the  efficiency  and  serv- 
ice of  America's  2,500,000  freight  cars 
approximately  28  per  cent.  This  equals 
the     addition     of 
seven       hundred 
thousand  new  cars. 
In    the    table    at 
the  right  are  a  few 
of  the  new  routes 
and     the     savings, 
as  taken  from  the 
Admin  istration's 
files. 


Between 
Duluth.    Minn. 
Chicago.    111. 
Chicago,    111. 
Chicago,    111. 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Portland.    Ore. 
Billings,    Mont 
Butte,    Mont. 
Chicago,    111. 


and 
Chicago,    111. 
Milwaukee,     Wis. 
Little    Rock,    Ark 
Minneapolis 
Omaha,   Neb. 
Des   Moines 
Ogden.    Utah 
Butte,    Mont. 
Great    Falls 
Clinton,   la. 


Long     Route  Miles 

C.    B.   &  Q.-N.    P..   606 

Soo    Line    145 

C.   R.   I.  &  P 1277 

C.   R.   I.  &  P '  524 

C.    B.    &    Q 736 

C.    B.    &    Q 614 

S.    P.    Lines 1339 

G.    N 405 

C.   M.    &   St.   P 387 

C.   R.   I.  &  P 259 


Short     Route 

Miles 

Saving 

.465 

141 

C.    M.    &    St.    P.. 

.   85 

60 

C.  &  A.-M.   P 

.633 

644 

C.   &  N.   W 

.408 

116 

C.   St.   P.   M.  &  O 

.877 

359 

C.   R.   I.    &   P.... 

.'.•70 

344 

U.    P.    Lines    

.857 

is  ' 

N.    P 

.236 

169 

G.    N 

.171 

216 

C.  &  N.  W 

.138 

121 

During  that  traffic 
knot,  which  had  its 
source  in  the 
North  w  est  e  rn 
states,  150.000  cars 
were  "  locked" 
thruout   the   ooun 

try.    the  (i 

tinned   on   pegs   »*> 
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WHILE  MILLIONS 
CHEERED 

It  was  the  greatest  military  parade 
the  United  States  has  ever  seen. 
And  it  was  the  proudest  day  in 
New  York's  history.  For  the  men 
who  marched  were  the  returning 
veterans  of  the  21th,  the  division 
made  up  of  the  old  New  York  State 
Guard,  who  went  overseas  last 
summer  and  on  September  29  went 
forward  in  the  Allied  attack  that 
broke  the  Hindenburg  line.  The 
service  flag  with  19J/2  gold  stars. 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  parade, 
showed  ichat  those  battles  cost. 
And  behind  it  for  nearly  an  hour 
before  the  marching  men  came  by 
there  teas  a  steady  procession  of 
automobiles  filled  with  the  27th's 
wounded.  Then  came  the  parade 
proper — 25,000  veterans  in  tin 
hats  and  full  equipment.  At 
Madison  Square  had  been  erected 
a  great  triumphal  arch  and 
line  of  columns  gay  with  flutter- 
ing   colors    and    symbols    of    victory 


An  A  lent     N   liWS-IMCTOIUAL    Harper*  PK^kL 


THREE  THOUSAND  MILES  FROM  HOME 
Vhest    nun  i,t  tin   ??/A  in  France  may  be  reminiscing  of  the  battlet  they  iron     or  they  may  Ik   wondering  when  their  transport  leave* 


@  Intti  'njliunui   t  ilin 

ON  A  SIGHT-SEEING  BUS  IN  BELGIUM 
A  tccck  or  so  after  tin  armistice  was  signed  an  army  photographer  snapped  this  picture  of  tiro  doughboys  out  to  do  the  town  ot  I  >>•«•. 
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FRIENDLY  ENEMIES 

To  these  (Sermon  youngsters  the  American  army  menus  candy-  sweel 
chocolate  preferred — and,  if  they  run  gei  them,  cigarets.  In  every  vil- 
lage the  Army  of  Occupation  finds  the  children  eager  to  make  friends. 
If    this    be    fraternization,     make    the    most    of    it.    says    Sonny's    grin 


Paul    Thompntm  mJ  film 

KARL  AND  MINNA   BRIBED  TO  POSE 

They    each    hare    a    slah    of    American    chocolate 
and    an    enthusiastic   friendliness    for    the    Yanks. 
Hut  Karl  is  still  wearing  a  souvenir  apron  deco 
rated    with    a    Zeppelin    bombing    a    quiet    town 


—<*_      • 
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AUK  YOU  FIT  TO  BE  A  FRESHMAN? 


Will  the 

e  ii 
in    th. 

v\ .  Iitt  1c    |>  Latin    or 

ime 

.  i thunty    in   our 
Ir'    Wt    hail 

mil   had   applied   our- 
with     reasonable    diligence     In 
.    .11  to  hj  ite 

"  in  ru  ite    WS    tailed. 

lerved  very  well  to 
indicate  whether  ws  had  learned,  ten 
poi  r  otherwise,  an  assortment  of 

tS  ami  pi- 
But  they  were  faulty 
in  that  they  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "What  have  you 
learned'.'"  instead  of  the 
more  pertirunt  one,  "What 
in  you  learn V"  As  a  rough 
approximation  of  one's  fit- 
ness to  £0  on  learning,  they 
were  helpful,  but  they  were 
unsatisfactory  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  They  tend- 
ed to  limit  candidates  for 
admission  to  college  to  boys 
and  girls  of  a  rather  stereo- 
typed preparation;  and  they 
failed  after  all  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  intelli- 
gence which  really  deter- 
mined the  answer  to  the 
question,  "Is  this  boy  or 
girl  really  worth  teaching, 
since  we  can  at  best  teach 
only  a  picked  minority?  Is 
he  likely  to  pay  dividends  to 
the  community  on  the  cost 
of  the  education  he  seeks?" 

The  examination  system, 
in  other  words,  was  at  once 
too  exclusive  and  too  catho- 
lic. It  discriminated  geo- 
graphically against  stu- 
dents of  the  Western  states, 
who  find  the  college  en- 
trance examination  outs  de 
the  normal  educational 
scheme  of  things  in  their 
home  states,  and  often  let 
the  fear  of  it  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  free  choice  of 
a  college  or  university.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  boys  and 
girls  to  go  afield  for  a  col- 
lege education;  that  makes 
for  national  solidarity  and 
interscctional  sympathy. 
•  Such  an  artificial  barrier  to 
the  interchange  of  students 
ought  not  to  remain  if  some 
equally  or  more  effective 
way  can  be  devised  to  sep- 
arate the  promising  candi- 
dates from  the  lame  ducks. 

The  examination  system 
does  not  perform  this  sift- 
ing process  any  too  well.  A 
sharp  line  is  drawn,  in 
school  ethics,  between  hon- 
orable cramming  and  dis- 
honorable cribbing,  but  one 

20 
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IS     III'.         i-    the    nth." 

the    ilgniflcanee    of    an    examination. 

•    i  with  dates  are  bad 

for  tti.  on  of  any  college,  bul  the 

.  initiation    does    not    strain    them    out. 

Bo  Columbia  I  bllshed  ■  four 

fold  test  of  tit i  ••  admission  to  t ti* • 

undergraduate  college  for  men.  A  can 

didatS  is  judged  hy 

1  lli—  ichool  record  which  musl  thou 
how  well  lie  lias  bandied  the  everydaj  |ob 
..t'  learning  such  fundamental!  ai  English, 
mathematics,  "a  foreign  language,  either 
ancient  or  modern"  (how  the  fathers  would 
snort  at  that!),  science  and  history. 
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PAGE  1  OF  THE  ABMY'S  ALPHA  TESTS 

Below  is  the  key  which  shows  how  new  soldiers  were 
expected  to  show  their  mental  qualifications  thru  quick  an- 
swers to  the  puzzles  on  the  chart. 

Imagine  it  before  you  on  a  desk  in  a  room  with  500  others, 
and  here  is  what  you  would  be  called  upon  to  do  with  the 
above  chart: 

1.  "Attention!"  says  the  examiner.  "'Attention'  always 
means  'Pencils  up.'  Look  at  the  circles  at  No.  1.  ~\Vhcn  I 
say  'Go.''  but  not  before,  make  a  cross  in  the  second  circle 
and  also  a  figure  1  in  the  third  circle — 'Go!'  "  (Five  seconds 
to  do  this.) 

2.  "Attention !  Look  at  No.  2,  where  the  circles  have  num- 
bers in  them.  ~\Yhen  I  say  'Go!'  draw  a  line  from  Circle  2 
to  Circle  5  that  will  pass  above  Circle  8  and  below  Circle  4 
— 'Go!'"   (Not  more  than  five  seconds  for  this.) 

3  Make  a  figure  1  in  the  space  which  is  in  the  triangle, 
but  not  in  the  circle  or  square,  and  also  make  a  figure  2  in 
the  space  which  is  in  the  square  and  the  circle,  but  not  in 
the  triangle.   (Ten  seconds.) 

If.  Cross  out  the  letter  just  before  D,  and  also  draw  a  letter 
before  the  second  letter  before  I. 

■'>.  Notice  the  three  circles  and  the  three  words.  Make  in 
the  first  circle  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word;  in  the  second 
circle  the  last  letter  of  the  second  word,  and  in  the  third 
circle   the   third    letter   of   the    third    word.    (Ten    second*.) 

0.  Cross  out  each  number  that  is  more  than  30  but  less 
than   I/O.    (Fifteen    seconds.) 

7.  Notice  that  the  drawing  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Put 
a  3  or  a  2  in  each  of  the  two  smaller  parts  and  a  number 
between  -}  and  7  in  the  part  next  in  size  to  the  largest  part. 
(Fifteen   seconds.) 

8.  Draiv  a  line  thru  every  odd  number  that  is  not  in  a 
civile  and  also  thru  every  odd  number  that  is  in  a  circle 
With    a   letter.    (Tirentu-five  seconds.) 

9.  If  G  is  more  than  '/.  then  cross  out  the  number  5  unless 
5  is  more  than  7,  in  trhich  case  draiv  a  line  under  No,  6, 
(Ten  seconds.) 


'_'.   Mi*  character  and   promise,   as  Midi 
cated  bj  in>  school  record,  personal  recom 
mendatlons  and,  whenever  possible!  an  In 
lee    with  the  admissions  officer  <>i    bis 
delegated   repi  e  lental  h  e 

I  I       health   record,   and 

4,     \  i.   i  of  mi  ntsl  alertness  snd  power." 

Hou     m.a    in.-    mental    alertness    and 

power?  The  en ti  met  examinations  were 
a  crude  approach  to  a  test  for  these 
qualities,  and  for  the  present  the  col- 
lege will  accept  them  in  lieu  of  a  newer 
test.  Hut  the  example  of  the  United 
States  Army,  which  made  itself  a  huge 
psychological  experiment  station  inci- 
dentally to  beating  the  Kaiser,  pointed 
the  way  to  the  better  plan,  the  "intelli- 
gence test,"  which  candi- 
dates for  admission  next 
September  may  elect. 

When  psychologists  first 
began  to  try  to  measure  in- 
telligence they  believed  it 
could  be  done  only  inferen- 
tiully,  so  they  measured 
nervous  reactions  —  both 
sensory  and  motor  —  by 
sticking  compasses  into  the 
back  of  one's  hand,  and 
timing  the  subject  while  he 
speared  contiguous  squares 
with  a  lead  pencil,  and  vari- 
ous other  interesting  ex- 
periments which  yielded  a 
lot  of  not  very  relevant 
statistics.  No  doubt  general 
intelligence  was  Lkely  to  be 
accompanied  by  nervous 
delicacy  —  but  that  was 
about  as  far  as  they  could 
go  along  that  line. 

But  Alfred  Binet,  of  the 
Sorbonne,  attacked  the 
problem  more  directly  in 
1905.  He  believed  that  tests 
arbitrarily  devised  to  re- 
flect such  aspects  of  intelli- 
gence as  familiarity  with 
normal  phenomena,  plenti- 
ful and  well-defined  con- 
cepts, a  rationality  adequate 
to  cope  with  every  day 
choices  and  detect  fallacies, 
and  a  serviceable  memory, 
could  be  so  standardized  by 
repeated  trial  that  a  scale 
of  mental  proficiency  could 
be  established.  Accordingly 
he  worked  out  a  set  of  grad- 
uated tests  for  children  and 
adults,  shifting  them  back 
and  forth  until  he  had  dis- 
tributed them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  results  at  any  age 
were  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  probability.  Thus 
he  was  able  to  determine 
borderland  cases  of  both 
subnormality  and  genius 
with  an  accuracy  unknown 
before.  Other  psychologists 
have  extended  and  modi  tied 
the  tests,  and  now  that  t hoy- 
have  served  to  detect  fee- 
ble-minded children,  and 
potential  corporals  in  the 
draft  army,  they  ate  to  be 
applied  to  sub-frvshmon. 
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The  army  tests,  fragments  of  which 
are  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page 
from  the  New  York  Times,  were  given 
to  the  men  at  many  of  the  cantonments 
chiefly  to  aid 

In  the  discovery  of  men  whose  superior 
intelligence  suggests  their  consideration  for 
advancement. 

In  the  prompt  selection  and  assignment 
to  Development  Battalions  of  men  who  are 
so  inferior  mentally  that  they 
are    suited    only    for    selected 
assignments. 

In  forming  organizations  of 
uniform  mental  strength  (or 
of  superior  mental  strength) 
as  needed. 

In  the  army,  of  course, 
use  must  be  made  of  all  but 
the  very  lowest  mental 
types,  and  it  was  an  inter- 
esting application  of  these 
tests  to  form  well-balanced 
units — that  is,  units  which 
had  no  more  than  their 
share  of  keen-witted  men 
and  their  full  share  of  du'l 
ones,  so  that  the  leaven  and 
the  dough  should  be  divided 
share  and  share  alike.  The 
officers  of  an  engineer  regi- 
ment reported  a  year  after 
the  companies  had  been 
evened  up  in  this  way,  with 
the  help  of  psychological 
tests,  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole  organization  had 
been  increased  100  per  cent. 
At  college,  the  aim  is  dif- 
ferent. The  lame  ducks  go 
into  outer  darkness,  for  the 
usefulness  of  a  college  is 
limited  by  its  endowment 
and  it  must  make  maximum 
returns  on  the  community's 
investment. 

The  Columbia  tests  will 
naturally  be  more  exacting 
than  these.  Of  all  the  army 
tests,  they  most  resemble 
those  for  aviation  officers, 
which,  like  the  present 
series,  were  the  work  of 
Prof.  E.  L.  Thomrlike,  of 
the  university.  There  will 
be  no  advance  announce- 
ment of  their  exact  content 
— there  is  to  be  no  ill-ad- 
vised "boning"  for  them- 
general  character  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  various  intelligence  tests  now 
in  print.  Professor  Terman,  of  Leland 
Stanford,  gives  a  whole  series  of  modi- 
fied Binet-Simon  tests  in  hi3  book  on 
"The  Measurement  of  Intelligence." 
The  Columbia  tests  will  be  similar  in 
their  general  character  to  Professor 
Tei  but  they  will  be  different  in 

Iculars.  They  will  not,  involve 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  subject  matter, 
but  will  show  the  candidates'  facility 
in  dealing  with  everyday  ideas  and  sit- 
BUch  as  forrn  the  eommon  fabric 
of  Kbool  and  collcgl  Study  hil  ability 
to  detect  a  fallacy,  or  t.o  handle  geiU  I 
al./  r\    an    are    involved    in    a 

'<f  inequalities, 

:  the  like. 

Prof     Adam     \.<r>,y    .f>,n<:,    who    ha; 

been    standardizing    and    rationalizing 

■■'  ■.  at  Columbia  for  ten  y»rarn, 


is  sponsor  for  the  plan.  He  experiment- 
ed with  similar  tests  when  Columbia 
was  picking  students  for  its  S.  A.  T.  C, 
and  believes  that  while  the  present  ratio 
of  admissions  to  applications  (about 
five    to    six)     will    not    be    materially 


Are  you  fit  to  be  a  freshman — on 
such  a  basis?  Or  do  you  even  claim  to 
be  a  "superior  adult?"  Borrow  some  of 
Professor  Terman's  tests  and  try  your- 
self out. 

First  for  vocabulary.   Take   a   small 


changed,  the  sifting  process  will  be  dictionary  and  try  to  define  the  first 
much  more  accurate  in  its  results.  Boys  word  on  every  third  page,  say.  Figure 
deterred  from  applying  at  all,  under  out  your  percentage  of  successes, 
the  old  system,  because  of  tardiness  in     and      multiply      the      whole      number 

of  words  in   the  dictionary 


On  each  line  of  dots  write  the  word  which   makes   the 
best  meaning. 

1     The    sky blue. 

We  are  going school. 

The  kind  lady the  poor  man  a  dollar. 

The plays her  dolls  all  day. 

Time often  more  valuable money. 

Boys  and soon   become and  women. 

The  poor  baby as  if  it  were sick. 

8  The rises the    morning    and at 

night. 

9  It  is  good  to  hear voice friend. 

10  She if  she  will. 

11  The   poor  little has nothing   to ; 

he  is  hungry. 

12  The  boy  who hard do  well. 

13  Men more to    do    heavy    work 

women. 

14  It  is  a task  to  be  kind  to  every  beggar 

for  money. 

15  Worry never    improved    a    situation    but    has 

made   conditions 

A   home   is merely  a  place one 

live  comfortably. 

It  is  very to  become acquainted 

persons  who timid. 

18  To many    things ever    finishing    any    of 

them a habit. 

19  One's  real appears often  in  his 

than  in  his  speech. 

20  When  one  feels  drowsy  and it happens 

that  he  is to  fix  his  attention  very  successfully 

anything. 

21  The  knowledge  of use  fire  is 

of important    things    known    by but    un- 
known  animals. 

22     that    are to    one    by    an friend 

should    be    pardoned readily    than   injuries   done 

by  one is  not  angry. 

23  To friends    is    always the it    takes. 

24  One    ought    to great    care    to the    right 

of  habits,  for  one  who bad  habits 

it to  get  away   from   them. 


This  test  is  not  n  tpeed  test  hat  one  of  quality.  Half  an  hour 
is  allowed.  The  arcraf/e  eiqht-year-old  can  just  do  the  first  two ;  the 
average  nine-year-old  the  first  four;  the  average  ten-year-old  the 
first  six;  etc.,  tip  to  the  average  College  freshman,  who  ran  just 
do  the  whole  test.  This  is  known  as  Trnbue's  Completion  Scale  A 


-but    their 


shaping  a  preparatory  school  program 
toward  the  requirements  of  the  exam- 
inations, or  because  of  unfamiliarity 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations, will  find  the  opportun'ty  to 
prove  their  fitness  less  fornrdable.  And 
the  lame  duck  will  be  unable  to  hobble 
in  with  the  aid  of  a  crammer. 

Quick,  clear  thinking,  with  nimble 
Angers,  is  essential  to  complete  success 
in  such  tests  as  these.  Necessarily  they 
will  all  be  written,  and  they  will  be  so 

mdardized  that  they  may  he  given 
thruout  the  country.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested  'hat,  the  meditative  hoy  win 

mental    processes  are   slow  but  fruitful 

may  be  at  some  disadvantage  under  the 

system,   but  at  the  worst   his    interests 

protected  by  the  complementary  en 


(if  the  editor  happens  to 
tell  how  many  there  are) 
by  that  percentage.  This, 
very  roughly,  gives  your 
total  vocabulary.  There 
should  be  at  least  a  hun- 
dred words  in  your  list,  and 
if  your  vocabulary  figures 
out  at  13,500  words  or 
thereabouts  you  qualify  on 
one  count  for  a  "superior 
adult." 

Second,  for  "constructive 
visual  imagination."  Get 
some  one  to  fold  a  square 
of  paper  in  half,  and  then 
fold  it  again  in  half,  and 
cut  a  nick  in  the  side  of  the 
folded  paper  where  there  is 
only  one  fold.  Now,  while 
the  paper  is  held  in  that 
position  against  the  wall  or 
table,  without  unfolding, 
take  a  pencil  and  another 
sheet  and  draw  exactly 
what  the  paper  will  look 
like  when  it  is  unfolded. 

Third,  for  memory  of 
digits.  Have  some  one  read 
to  you,  a  little  faster  than 
one  per  second,  eight  digits 
well  mixt  up.  Repeat  them 
in  the  same  order  as  soon 
as  he  has  finished.  Try 
three  different  series.  You 
should  be  able  to  repeat 
one  whole  series  without 
error. 

Fourth,  for  comprehen- 
sion of  abstract  passages. 
Have  your  interlocutor  read 
you  a  couple  of  thoroly  ab- 
stract paragraphs  of  eight 
or  ten  lines  each,  and  see 
whether  you  can  repeat,  in 
any  words,  the  chief  ideas 

in    approximately    their   correct   order. 

Here  is  a  sample  passage: 

Tents  such  as  we  are  making  are  of  value 
both  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
for  the  Information  of  the  person  who  is 
tented.  It  is  important  for  science  to  learn 
how  people  differ  and  on  what  factors  these 
differences  depend     If  we  can   separate  the 

influence  of  heredity  from  the  Influence  of 
environment,  we  may  be  able  to  apply  our 
knowledge  so  as  to  guide  human  develop- 
ment. We  may  thus  in  some  cases  correct 
defects  and  develop  qualities  which  we 
might  otherwise  neglect. 

Fifth,  memory  for  digits  reversed. 
Have  some  one  read  three  series  of 
seven  dfgiti  each,  just  as  in  the  third 
test,  and  try  to  repeat  each  series,  as 
it.  is  completed,  in  reverse  order.  About 
half  the  "superior  adults"  who  were 
tested    by    Professor  Terman   could   get 


trance    requirements,    and    it   may   be 

questioned    Whether  he   [s  any   worse-  off  one  series  ri^ht 

u'h   a   test  than    in    the   hasty  scril.  Sixth,     Ingenuity     test.     Solve     these 

bling of  the  ordinary  examination  room,  problems:          [Continued  <>v  pour  87 


xJhe  Gountru side 

\  MTHL1  I  DEVOTED       TO       IEN8IBLE        \\i>    <~S     BPPIOIENT       OOUNTRTBIDE 


NTI1L1  I   .1  DEVOTED       TO       SENSIBLE       and    <~S     EFFICIENT       OOUNTRTBIDE 

LIV1  i  i  i  u     HOUSES  BETTER     ROOMd  BETTER    GARDENS     :     BETTEB     ROADS    AND 

FOR      i  ll. .si:     WHOSE     INTER]      i       LIE    BETWEEN    THE    CITS    AND    THE    FARM 
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PLANNING  THE  OUTDOOR  ROOM 


W\    HAROLD  A.  CAPARN 


Tin  i 
hi  luburbaa 
Of 
i-.  a  k.  i  in  1  of 
outdoor  room  with 
■in-  large  mid  domi- 
nant place  ol  furni- 
ture,   in    the   Indoor 

room  this  is  likely 
tu  1m»  a  table  Of 
grand  piano.  In  the 
outdoor  loom,  it  is 
the  hOUM.  The  gar- 
age  might   represent 

a  secondary  pie. 
furniture,  say.  a  side- 
board. The  chairs, 
sofas  and  so  forth 
lie  shrub*  and 
trees  out  of  doors  as 
far  as  the  effect  of 
furnishing   goes. 

Not  only  this,  but 
the  walls  of  the  room 
themselves  with  their 
paint,  papering, 

hangings  and  pic- 
tures are  translated 
into  the  terms  of 
outdoors  by  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  carpet 
out  of  doors  is,  of 
course,  the  lawn, 
the  ceiling  the  sky 
and  the  windows  the 
openings  between 
the    planting. 

Indoors  there  is 
always  some  kind  of 
order,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  room  must 
be  livable,  and  for 
this,  one  must  be 
able  to  move  about 
in  it  comfortably. 
This  means  that  the 
large  table  must  be 
placed  so  that  peo- 
ple can  get  around 
it  easily,  and  the 
chairs  and  sofas,  in 
a  general  way,  are 
relegated  to  the  sides. 
Because  of  this, 
people  have  gotten 
used  to  the  look  of  a 
room  arranged  in  an 
orderly  way.  and  al- 
most every  house- 
wife and  housemaid 
knows,  more  or  less, 
how  to  place  the  fur- 
niture to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

More  than  that, 
many  people  know 
not  only  how  to 
place  furniture  well. 

22 
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1.  Catalpa  Bungei,  Box,  or  Bay  Tree.  2.  Rhododendrons  or  deciduous  shrubs.  8.  Scarlet 
Oak.  4.  Small-leaf  Linden.  5.  American  Elm.  6.  Viburnum  plicatum  (Japanese  Snowball).  7.  Ibota 
Privet.  8.  Fragrant  Honeysuckle.  9.  Philadelphus  coronaria  (Syringa).  10.  Magnolia  stellata.  11. 
Dogwood.  12.  Norway  Maple.  13.  Upright  Honeysuckles.  14.  Large  Growing  Weigelas.  15.  Viburnum 
tomentosum.  16.  Spiraea  Van  Houttei.  17.  White  Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus).  18.  Deutzia  Lemoinei. 
lit.  Aralia  Japonica.  20.  Hydrangea  p.  g.  21.  Euonymus  alatus  (Cork  Barked  Euonynms).  i'l'. 
Oriental  Spruce.  28.  White  Spruce.  24.  Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  26.  Austrian  Pine.  86,  Weigela,  Eva 
Rathke.  27.  Rose  rugosa.  28.  White  Birch.  29.  Forsythia  viridissima  (Golden  Ball).  80.  Pyius 
floribunda  (Flowering  Crab).  81.  Ac«r  palmatum  (Japanese  Maple).  82.  Lilacs.  83.  Halesia 
(Snowdrop    Tree).    34.     Magnolia    Soulangeana.    86.    Magnolia    conspicua     (Yulnn    Magnolia).     36. 

European  Mountain   Ash. 


but    how    to    Hums.      II 

for    its    harmonizing 

with       other  furui- 

lure.       Kew  of      us 

would      buy  a      new 

chair,     table,  eettei 

put  ure      or  curtain 

without    considering 

how  it  would  go 
with  the  other  fur- 
niture, or  whether 
there  was  a  good 
place  to   put  it. 

Consequently  there 
are  many  well  fur 
nished  indoor  rooms 
lint  there  are  rela- 
tively few  well  fur 
nished  outdoor  rooms. 
This  is  because  the 
same  kind  of  econ- 
omy of  space  does 
not  seem  necessary 
to  most  people  out 
of  doors,  and  be- 
cause they  have  not 
learned,  in  a  general 
way,  what  to  look 
for. 

Thus,  tho  there 
may  be  plenty  of 
neatness  in  the  out- 
door room,  there  is 
probably  little  real 
order.  Trees,  bushes 
and  flower  beds  are 
put  around,  not 
where  they  will  best 
contribute  to  the  en: 
semble  and  enhance 
the  beauty  of  each 
other,  but  because 
people  love  trees. 
bushes  and  flowers 
and  put  them  in 
wherever  an  open 
space  appears.  The 
net  result  is  one  of 
more  or  less  disor- 
der, with  the  open 
spaces  spoiled,  both 
from  the  point  of 
view    of    utility    ami 

beauty. 

Broadly  speak  ins. 
a  lawn  should  be 
kept    open    with    the 

planting    along     the 

boundaries  This  is 
because  you  can 
neither  use  nor  se«' 
properly  a  lawn 
Space  that  is  chit 
tered    and    because    a 

lawn,  to  be  effective, 

must    have,    a     frame 
or  setting. 

The      arrangement 
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of  an  outdoor  room  is  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  an  indoor  room,  with  the  principal 
features,  the  buildings,  set  where  they  can 
be  reached  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
where  they  will  best  permit  the  other  fea- 
tures, the  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  to  serve 
them,  and  with  the  other  furniture  and 
decorations  disposed   along  the  sides. 

To  give  some  idea  of  how  this  works  in 
actual  practice,  we  print  a  plan  of  a  subur- 
ban place  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre,  as  nearly  typical  of  such  places  as 
may  be.  Many  lots  of  such  dimensions  can 
be  found  in  towns  and  suburbs.  The  house 
is  set  near  the  street  to  give  as  much  pri- 
vacy and  free  space  in  the  rear,  where  it 
will  do  most  good,  and  to  give  up  as  little 
of  this  valuable  area  as  possible  to  arid, 
dusty  and  expensive  roads  and  paths.  The 
garage  and  kitchen  entrances  are  not  much 
more   than    fifty   feet   apart,   but   this   is   not 


dodendrons,  shrubs 
of  moderate  growth 
such  as  berberis 
Tliunhergi,  spiraea 
Van  Houttei,  or 
Lemoine's  deutzia 
i.iay    be    used. 

Nothing  brings  a 
house  into  the  p'c- 
ture  and  into  rela- 
tion with  the  ground 
so  well  as  trees. 
Nothing  else  is 
really  in  scale  with 
it.  So  we  put  trees 
on  either  side  of 
it,  which  will  serve 
to  screen  the  gar- 
age and  kitchen, 
and  on  the  west 
side    of    the    house 


Here   in   an    arrangement    of   shrubs    that    produces    real    scenery 


rious  objection  compared  with  the  econ- 
omy of  space  and  convenience  of  layout  ob- 
tained  thereby. 

To  begin  our  planting  scheme  at  the 
front  entrance :  We  will  assume  that  the 
front  lawn  is  to  be  used  as  a  foreground 
to  the  house  and  seen  from  the  street.  With 
a  symmetrical  house  like  this,  a  pair  of 
-'•ntineN,  box,  bays  or  catalpa  Bungei, 
Aould  be  appropriate.  Bos  and  bay  are  ex- 
pensive, box  is  of  uncertain  hardiness,  and 
bay  must  be  taken  Indoors  in  winter,  while 
the  catalpa  is  cheat),  hardy  and  rapid 
growing.  Despite  it-  naturally  formal  shape' 
it  needs  to  be  pruned  every  two  or  three 
its. 

Low     growing     foliage     along     the     front 
porct    Would    look    well,   and    unlet!    there    is 

lime    in    the    -oil.    and    if    there  on 

the  to  cast   iome    -had'-,    rhododen- 

drons would  be  very  suitable.  Instead  of  rho 


to  frame  the  vista 
thru  the  property. 
One  tree,  a  Nor- 
way maple,  goes 
into  the  middle  of 
the  circle.  Some 
day  it  will  crowd 
out  all  the  bushes 
and  furnish  the 
whole  turn.  An- 
Other,  an  elm.  set 
into       the       corner, 

will  occupy  almost 
no  space  on  the 
ground,  but  a  great 
deal  overhead,  and 
will  shade  and  help 
to  icreen  the  gar- 
age.      All       those 

shrubs    toward    the 

front    ot'   the    place 


The  Vale  of  Cashmere  in  Prospe<t   Park,   Brooklyn,  is  a  famous 
example      of      shrubs      and      trees     grouped     for     an      ensemble 


■«'  'ff"i<,,  i.,„„  ,■  ,,,,,,,    „,ii,  plants  along  tht  boundai 


are  put  there  to 
help  set  the  house, 
to  make  a  frame 
for  the  front  lawn 
and  to  screen  the 
drive,  kitchen 
porch,  turn  and 
garage  from  the 
front  of  the  house. 
They  are  in  the 
nature  of  under- 
growth, and  will 
tend  to  disappear 
as  the  trees  come 
to  maturity  and 
crowd   them  out. 

The  drying  yard 
is  surrounded  by 
lilacs  set  about 
three  feet  apart. 
They  will  grow  in- 


frame  the  large  lawn  back  of  the  house. 
In  doing  this,  the  difficulty  is  to  avoid 
sameness  and  tameness,  the  general  look 
of  a  single  or  double  band  of  bushes  all 
around.  Also  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
shrubbery  patches,  which  is  common  enough 
and   may   be  as  bad,   or  worse. 

So  as  we  sit  on  the  back  porch  in  reality, 
or  in  imagination,  we  decide  that  we  want 
an  irregular  border  of  planting,  and  that 
the  projections  should  be  in  such  and  such 
places.  In  these  places  we  will  put  ever- 
greens, pines  or  spruces,  because  of  their 
striking  forms,  and  their  green  foliage  in 
winter.  Every  one  likes  to  see  the  snow  on 
the  evergreens.  Two  of  these  accents  are  in 
the  far  corners,  where  they  will  help  to 
give  a  generally  concave  form  to  the  sky- 
line along  the  far  boundary. 

Supplementing  the  evergreens,  we  use 
some   small    trees,   dogwoods    and   flowering 
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//     it    tree*    Unit    really    bring    <i    house    into    Hie    proper    relation 

with    its   around*   and   that   determine   the   scale   of    the   setting 


■  • 


io  a   handsome  un- 

trimmed   hedge,  and 

become  part  of  the 

general      shrubbery 

frame, 
Two      magnolias 

are      placed      where 

they    will    do    the 
mo  i    good    as    ac 

cents  on   eil  her 

ol       a  hat       we      will 

call    th<-    rear    QO 

front.   Some   small' 

ci       bushel      behind 

them     \viil     furnish 

the        base       of       the 
house      Mild      set      oil' 

the    magnolias. 

W'e    now    have   to 


crabs  to  give  mass  and  solidity.  The  inter 
veiling  spaces  are  filled  wit  1 1  shrubs,  singh 
or  in  groups,  chosen  for  their  size  and  habit 
of  growth  to  suit  their  location.  In  a  gen 
eral  way,  of  course,  the  taller  ones  go  at 
the    bad,,    tho    not     invariably .    Shrubs    like 

wedgelag  ami  forsythias  are  used  for  their 
roundish  forms,  viburnums  for  their  up 
tightness,  and  all  are  arranged  to  produce 
varict  ami  pi<  i  in  esqiicness  of  grouping 
without  eccentricitj  or  i  tl  aess.  A  note 
oi  striking  variety  in  deciduous  foliage  will 
be  given  by  the  aralia  Japonica  <  I  *<  ■ 
Walking   Stick).   Taller    planting   appe 

on     the     projections,     lower     in     the     recesses. 

not  around  the  projections  as  Is  often  done 
winch   is   really   a   negation  of  the   projei 

lion.    Two    tries    are      e|    in    I  lie    lawn.    Seen 

between  them,  and     [Continued  <>n  page  89 


SUMMKU  CLOTHES  FOR  THE  HOUSE 


II      •  much    i 

I 

in  ■  ii. ii 

i . v    then 

im! 
i.i      Will.  ..,11 

i     head, 
i.    !!■. i 

the 
lnui'k      Of     Hllimi 

Holland 
V  1 1 1 •  - 1  i.  im 
walnut  of  tin-  1  N 

ti.xly    Druaaeli 

endured    tin---    li"i 
ror»    in    our    child- 
hood,   but    Heaven 

save  us  1 1'  mi  them 
in >w  ! 

w  nil  the  advent 
of  Easter  week  we 

itiiMiKi  put  up  our 
new  summer  banc* 

iugs  ami  put  on 
our  summer  Blip 
covers.  It  is  a 
shame  U)  delay 
making  u[>  tin1  cov- 
ers and  curtains 
'way  into  June, 
when  the  weather 
is  hot  anil  inertia 
takes    the    place    of 

the  energy  of  March 
ami  April.  Even  if 

we     plan     to    close 
the      winter      home 
and      go      to      the 
shore   or    the   coun- 
try house,  it  is  well  to  start  early  with  the 
summer  furnishings  when  one  has  the  pick 
of    the    first    importations    ami    time    to   try 
out  two  or  three  combinations  of  materials 
to    get    those    beat    suited    for    the    summer 
home. 

first  let  us  plan  for  those  who  refurbish 
winter  homes  for  summer  use.  Put  the 
hangings  and  heavy  covers  away.  There  are 
the  formal  ornaments  to  be  packed  on 
shelves  and  their  place  taken  by  vases  for 
flowers  and  plants.  Eliminate  everything 
possible  both  because  it  will  afford  the  re- 
freshment of  change  and  because  space 
gives   a   coo!   feeling  to   a   room. 

Next  decide  what  is  needed  for  curtains 
and  slip  covers.  Sometimes  one  set  of  cur- 
tains will  do.  but  I  find  an  economical  and 
attractive  scheme  is  to  have  inexpensive 
scrim  made  up  for  glass  curtains  all  over 
the  house  and  to  be  used  just  for  summer 
as  protection  against  dust  and  glare  and 
to  make  the  house  look  more  homelike. 
Uncovered  glass  is  so  hard  and  unattrac- 
tive. Over  these  scrim  curtains,  which  may 
be  used  year  after  year  to  replace  our  fine 
net  or  gauze,  we  can  nut  up  simple  side 
draperies  of  cretonne.  There  is  no  economy 
in  getting  a  cheap  quality,  as  it  will  not 
launder  nor  will  it  hold  its  color,  and  the 
same  amount  of  labor  is  put  in  as  for  a 
really  good  quality  of  imported  chintz  or 
linen.  While  it  is  richer  and  wears  better 
than  cotton  cretonne,  linen  has  to  be  lined 
and  thus  is  rather  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion, for  summer  hangings  only.  Lovely  cool 
flowered  chintzes  are  the  best  value.  A 
French  design  in  a  formal  repeat  makes 
a  fine  dining  room  summer  haneing,  and 
the  same  material  can  be  used  for  chair 
seat  covers  and  for  little  half  slips  over 
the  tops  of  the  backs.  This  protects  our 
clothes  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  gives  a 
fresh,  cool  nppearanee  to  the  room.  The 
bottom  should  be  scalloped  and  edged  with 
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in  w  pattern  material  with  each  chair. 

Do  in. i   use  a  One  stitch  on  upholstery  Of 
curtains;    the   long,   loose   ititch  does   not 

purl.,  i 

1'or    the    living    room,    where    we    Deed    .i 

plain  malt  rial  for  curtains  and  where  denim 
.iimI  tateen  are  too  cheap  looking,  an  excel 
lent  effect  is  gotten  bj  .anion  flannel  dyad 
a  lovelj   shade  of  dull  reseda  green  or  ma 

bogany,   ami    u 


■i  Mm  cotton  frii  ipped  on  at  the 

i.ack    The   -  t Hoped   fringe  vhould  be 

I    mi    \  al 

\  .  i in    ami    bine    glased    chintz 

would   I"-   attractive   for   the   dining   room, 
with  the  chinta  made  up  into  roller  shadi 
to    npiace    the    Holland    nbadea     With    a 
long,   1 1 j  1 1  ■    itunning   tassel   and  a   valance. 


"Flowered  chintzes  are  beat  )ur  covering,  giving   the  room   it  fresh,   eool   a/Jiteurance' 

edged  with  sateen  to  hide  the  unattractive 
roller,-  and  chair  back  covers,  a  dining 
room   would  be  quite  smart  and  cool. 

A  fresh  curtaining  is  to  have  muslin 
made  with  a  wide,  quilted  ruffle;  hang 
the  curtains  so  that  they  cross  over  at 
the  top.  and  use  muslin  tie  backs.  These 
have  to  be  laundered  at  least  once  a  sea- 
son, tho,  unless  one  lives  in  a  very  clean 
spot.  The  double  thickness  of  muslin  pro- 
tects us  somewhat  from  that  disagreeable 
strong  top  light.  If  this  curtaining  is  used, 
the  furniture  should  not  be  shabby,  such 
fresh  curtains  requiring  that  everything 
be  spic  and  span.  An  English  white  glazed 
chintz  with  a  small  design  can  be  used  as 
slif)  covers,  or  a  black  glazed  chintz  cover 
would  look  well  in  such  a  room.  There  is 
a  smart  crispness  to  glazed  chintz  that  is 
very  charming,  and  it  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  summer  curtains  and  covers.  A  blue 
chintz  with  a  tiny  taffeta  binding  of  deep 
purnle  would  be  good   looking,   too. 

There  are  many  charming  little  block 
designs  for  summer  bedrooms.  These  can 
have  the  edges  scalloped  and  bound  with 
gingham  and  the  slip  covers  corded  with 
the  gingham.  One  good  combination  would 
be  gray  and  yellow  block  with  a  tiny  bou- 
quet, and  bound  with  yellow  ;  or  gray  and 
rose  piped  with  bright  blue  sateen ;  or 
plum  and  yellow  with  a  tiny  band  of  green. 
All  these  combinations  add  interest  to  the 
room   for  summer. 

For  the  amateur  slip  cover  maker  I 
should  advise  the  following,  (let  strong, 
unbleached  muslin  and  fit  the  largest  chair 
or  couch  by  careful  pinning  and  readjust- 
ing. Then  lay  the  perfected  pattern  on  the 
cretonne  and  cut  out  the  slip  cover,  either 
binding,  cording  or  French-seaming  the 
edges.  I  should  advise  the  first,  as  it  is 
easiest  and  gives  a  chance  to  introduce  a 
contrasting  color.  Then  take  the  next 
smaller  piece  and   fit  that   with  the  muslin 


an      under     curtain 

of  cotton  caaemenl 

Clot  Ii       in       beige 

edged   with  ■   mer 

Cerised       fringe      of 

the     over     curtain 

color.      This     looks 

well   from   the  street 

ami  it  is  quiet  and 
dignified  for  any 
library  or  living 
room. 

Sateen   seems   to 

me  to  oiler  great 
possibilities  if  the 
upholsterer's      soft 

quality      la     used', 

DreSS      sateen      has 
too     much     surface 
finish.    There    is    a 
Parma      satin      of 
such     good    quality 
and   pliable  texture 
that  it  can  be  used 
wisely    for    perma- 
nent     slip      covers 
and      even      uphol- 
stery.   This    is    an 
excellent     material 
for    summer    home 
covers     when     one 
wishes  to  introduce 
design  only  in  the  curtains.  Pick  out  in  the 
cretonne  at  the  windows  two  of  the  colors 
which  you  want  to  emphasize  in  the  room. 
Try  old  rose  sateen  covers,  corded  in  mauve, 
and    use    crisp,    soft,    yellow    cushions    or 
lamp  shades.  In  rooms  where  the  walls  and 
woodwork   are   ivory   this  scheme  ought  to 
work  out  very  well. 

Voile,  as  well  as  sateen,  should  be  more 
used.  It  requires  a  finish — like  ribbon  bind- 
ing— to  give  it  style.  Also,  there  is  a  silk 
and  cotton  georgette  which  has  great  pos- 
sibilities. Peacock  blue  under  curtains  with 
sapphire  blue  sateen  over  curtains  with  a 
deep,  machine  hemstitched  hem.  would 
make  a  cool,  unusual  living  or  dining  room. 
A  touch  of  deep  yellow  and  heliotrope  is 
needed   to  brighten   up  the  combination. 

For  bedrooms,  little  checkered  or  striped 
ginghams  or  percales  are  full  of  possibili- 
ties, when  combined  with  pipings  of  one 
plain  color.  Dotted  grenadine  makes  the 
best  bedroom  under  curtains.  These  can  be 
edged  with  a  tiny  rose  ruche  in  a  room 
where  a  combination  of  rose  and  yellow 
gingham  are  used  as  bed  cover,  dressing 
table  slip  cover  and  chair  seats. 

On  the  sun  porch  and  breakfast  room  1 
think  the  best  material  made  is  linen  gauze, 
as  it  can  be  seen  thru  from  inside,  and 
protects  one  absolutely  from  outside.  Used 
in  conjunction  with  a  linen,  the  most  in- 
teresting effect   is  had   by   putting  on   the 

edge  of  the  curtains  a  short,  full  worsted 
fringe  in  blocks  of  three  or  more  colors  of 
the  Cretonne.  Use  the  cretonne  or  linen  for 
short  shaped  valances  and  pdge  them  with 
the  fringe.  For  curtain  pulls  make  long 
tassels  of  the  worsted  I'se  the  cretonne  for 
upholstered  covers  for  the  wicker  or  reed 
furniture  and  edge  the  odd  round  or  oval 
cushions  with  the  fringe.  And  if  one  adds 
a  painted  piece  or  so,  get  the  colors  from 
the    fringe. 


WHEN  YOU  PLAN  TO  BUILD 


EVERY  one  who  contemplates  build- 
ing a  house  probably  has  a  vision  of 
it  as  a  place  of  comfort  and  cheer. 
But  unless  a  number  of  practical  things 
that  are  often  overlooked  are  kept  in  mind, 
this  vision  will  not  be  realized. 

It  does  not  take  many  faults  in  the 
planning  to  mar  seriously  the  owner's  en- 
joyment of  the  new  home,  and  they  may 
easily  be  faults  that  will  not  wear  off  with 
the  newness  of  the  building,  but  will  last 
as  long  as  the  house  stands,  becoming  more 
and  more  annoying  as  time  goes  on. 

Fortunately  these  troubles  can  be  avoid- 
ed by  a  little  attention  to  certain  details 
during  the  planning. 

One  is  very  likely  to  give  the  necessary 
thought  to  the  effect  of  the  main  rooms,  to 
planning  for,  say,  a  living-room  that  will 
have  an  air  of  spaciousness  and  quiet, 
homelike  dignity ;  for  a  hall  that  will  pro- 
duce a  favorable  first  impression ;  for  a 
dining-room  that  will  add  to  the  geniality 
of  the  family  gathered  about  the  table  and 
give  a   sense   of  hospitality   to  guests. 

Such  details  as  the  graceful  ramps  of 
the  stair-rail,  the  fan-light  over  the  front 
door  and  the  design  of  the  mantel  in  the 
living-room  are  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
rightly  so,  for  they  have  much  to  do  with 
the  pleasure  and  pride  the  owner  takes  in 
his  home. 

But  if  the  kitchen  is  so  badly  planned 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  worn  out 
every  time  she  attempts  to  prepare  a 
special  dish,  or  the  cook  is  in  an  ill  tem- 
per that  she  takes  little  pains  to  conceal 
by  the  time  dinner  is  served,  who  knows 
or  cares  whether  the  proportions  of  the 
panels  on  the  dining-room  wall  are  right 
or  whether  the  built-in  china  closet  in  the 
corner  has  leaded  glass  doors.  If  the  in- 
terior architecture  of  the  room  is  har- 
monious, not  one  of  the  occupants  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact  after  the  nervous  irrita- 
tion generated  in  the  kitchen  has  been 
communicated  to  the  family  group.  Mat- 
ters are  often  made  worse  by  a  badly 
cooked  dinner,  a  thing  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid.  housekeepers  say,  when  the  kitchen 
is  hard   to  work   in. 

Still  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  have  a  well-planned  kitchen.  The  princi- 
ple! of  good  arrangement  and  their  appli- 
cation  are   simple   enough. 

Efficiency  in  the  kitchen,  so  far  as  the 
room  and   its  equipment  are  concerned,  is 

largely  a  matter  of  arranging  the  different 
fixed  and  movable  pieces 
of  kitchen  equipment  in 
such  relation  to  each 
other  that  all  the  princi- 
pal     operations      can      be 

performed  by  the  worker 

without      retracing      her 

HtepR     too    often,     without 
:>ing   or    reaching   and 
without    walking  any   far- 
ther    than      is     absolutely 

■aetasary.  The  ba*ic  idea 
in    to    apply    to    kitchen 
stork    a    principle    widely 
adopted     in     manufaotur 
ing   plantH,    namely,    that 

of  continuous  travel  of 
the  product,  This  simply 
■earn    tflkfog    in    the    raw 

material    at    one    end    of 

the  factory  and  passing 
it    always    forward 

goes   thru    the   successive 
proceiMea,    until    the    Sn 
Ished  product  in  dell 
at     the     Other     end      Thin 

not    mean    that    a 

kitchen      should      be      long 

■nd    narrow     The    line    of 

follow   around 
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the  walls  of  an  approximately  square  room, 
so  long  as  it  is  always  forward. 

Any  housekeeper  can  analyze  the  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  the  different  kinds  of 
food  and  of  washing  the  china  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  putting  them  back  into  their 
appointed   places. 

There  is  no  ideal  arrangement  suitable 
for  all  kitchens,  so  simply  study  your 
kitchen  plan  with  this  principle  in  mind. 
This  should  be  done  before  the  building  is 
begun,  for  the  placing  of  windows  and  doors 
must  agree  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
equipment,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
good  working  light  where  it  is  needed,  that 
there  may  be  unbroken  wall-spaces  of  the 
right  length  at  the  right  places,  and  that 
the  doors  communicating  with  the  pantry 
or  storeroom,  with  the  serving  pantry  and 
with  the  entry  containing  the  ice-box  may 
be  at  the  proper  points  on  the  system  of 
circulation    about    the    room. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  an 
arrangement  of  equipment  shall  be  decided 
upon  arbitrarily  and  the  architectural 
openings  made  to  conform  to  it.  In  that 
case,  a  stereotyped  scheme  of  arrangement 
applicable  in  all  cases  might  be  presented. 
"What  is  suggested  is  that  where  a  study 
of  the  plan  reveals  obstacles  to  good  ar- 
rangement, all  possible  ad'ustments  on 
either  hand  be  made  while  the  whole 
scheme   is   still   only  on    paper. 

Is  the  kitchen  on  the  cool  side  of  the 
house?  Are  the  windows  and  doors  so 
placed  that  there  may  be  a  free  circulation 
of  air  to  keep  it  cool  in  summer?  Is  there 
a  place  for  the  ice-box  outside  of  the 
kitchen  where  it  will  not  be  reached  by 
the  heat  from  the  range  and  where  the 
ice  can  be  put  in  without  entering  the 
kitchen?   These   are    things    to    consider. 

From  the  kitchen  to  the  front  hall  is 
quite  a  jump,  but  does  the  front  door 
swing  the  right  way?  Does  the  visitor  have 
to  walk  around  the  maid  to  get  into  the 
room?  If  so,  it  is  awkward.  Or,  when  she 
steps  back,  is  the  way  clear  for  him  into 
the  reception-room  and  partly  blocked  to- 
ward  the   family  living-room? 

Speaking  of  doors,  do  the  bedroom  doors 
swing  so  that  the  whole  room  is  exposed 
to  view  when  the  door  is  partly  opened? 
If  two  doors  are  close  together  in  any  part 
of    the    house,    are    both    of    them    hung    to 
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swing  the  same  way,  so  that  they  will  not 
interfere? 

If  any  part  of  the  house  extends  over 
a  porch,  provision  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  cold  from  coming  thru  the  floor  of  the 
room,  unless  the  house  is  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  there  is  practically  no  win- 
ter weather  or  is  only  for  summer  occu- 
pancy. Filling  between  the  floor  beams 
with  mineral  wool  is  a  good  way  to  stop 
the  cold. 

Is  the  proposed  heating  plant  of  ample 
capacity?  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
force  it  even  on  the  coldest  days.  Are  the 
inlets  for  heat  or  the  radiators  placed  on 
or  near  the  cold  side  of  the  room  in  every 
instance?  They   should   be  so  placed. 

It  is  well  to  make  sure  that  the  bed- 
rooms permit  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
furniture.  Cutting  out  small  pieces  of  card- 
board of  the  dimensions  of  beds,  dressing 
tables,  etc.,  in  the  same  scale  as  the  house 
plan,  and  arranging  them  on  the  plan,  ie 
an  expedient  that  has  been  found  helpful 
by  some  home  builders. 

Are  the  windows  so  placed  as  to  pro- 
vide a  circulation  of  air  thru  the  rooms? 
In  order  to  insure  greater  quiet,  clothes 
closets  are  sometimes  placed  between  bed- 
rooms, one  opening  into  each  room. 

An  open  fire  can  do  more  to  make  the 
living-room  cheerful  during  the  months 
when  people  are  indoors  than  any  other 
one  thing,  but  if  it  sends  smoke  into  the 
room  and  gives  out  little  or  no  heat,  as 
many  open  fires  do,  it  is  merely  a  source 
of  annoyance.  A  great  many  people  seem 
to  be  resigned  to  the  belief  that  this  con- 
dition is  unavoidable.  But  if  the  fireplace 
opening  and  the  size  of  the  flue  are  prop- 
erly proportioned,  the  throat  of  the  fire- 
place correctly  formed  and  the  chimney  of 
sufficient  hight  above  the  roof,  an  open 
fire  need  not  smoke  and  can  be  made  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  heat,  besides  being  a 
center  of  attraction  on  evenings  at  home. 
All  chimneys,  by  the  way,  should  be  of 
sufficient  hight  above  surrounding  roofs 
to  avoid  a  down  draft.  Chimneys  frequently 
are  built  too  short. 

Much  annoyance  is  caused  by  rain-water 
and  the  water  from  melting  snow  leaking 
thru  where  dormer  windows  join  the  roof, 
where  the  roofs  of  wings  meet  the  main 
roof  and  around  chimneys.  This  is  caused 
by  poor  flashing,  the  sheet  metal  used  to 
make  the  connection  at  these  points  not 
being  properly  applied.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  slighted 
parts   of   the    work. 

It  is  well  to  decide 
upon  the  designs  of  the 
electric  lighting  fixtures 
before  the  wiring  of  the 
house  is  done,  in  order 
that  the  outlets  may  be 
properly  placed  and  nec- 
essary  switches   put    in. 

Chimneys  should  be  ver- 
tical thru  out  their  length, 
running  straight  from  the 
footing  in  the  ground 
thru  the  roof  and  should 
be  free  to  settle  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate  than  the  floors, 
something  they  are  sure 
to  do. 

The  aspect  of  the 
rooms  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  the 
points  of  the  compass 
they      face,      Naturally      n 

living-room    is  plensnnter 

on  the  Runny  side  of  the 
house,  and  a  dining  room, 
if  it  is  iihciI  as  a  break- 
fast room,   should    receive 

the    first    sunlight. 
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II  i  rden  mas  lug  i  be  point  u  he 
people's  experience  can  !»•  of 
tin-   beginn  lo  a   limited  extent 

reached  when  the  time  t"i   actual  plant 

log   arrive*. 

The  art  ol  planting,  like  bo  man)  othei 
filings,  can  be  rsallj  learned  only  thru 
ictual  experience  One  day's  work  In  the 
garden  with  aome  one  who  knowi  how  to 
garden  will  teach  the  beginner  more  about 
garden  making  than  a  whole  bookful  of  in 
itructiona.  There  aref  however,  some  things 
that  can  be  taught  by  the  written  word 
*<iine  iu  tact  which  a  good  man]  of  those 
who  have  hail  only  their  own  practical 
experience  to  guide  them  often  do  nol  know 
about 

It    is    possible,    for    instance,    to    save    the 

gardener    with    a    limited    experience    the 

loss  and  disappointment  caused  by  putting 
iu  certain  things  too  early  in  the  season  or 
by  planting  others  at  a  time  when  they  will 
not  succeed  or  would  not  have  time  to 
mature  before  being  killed  by  frost.  It  is 
also  possible  to  explain  pretty  accurately 
how  much  seed  of  different  things  should 
be  put  into  the  foot  of  row  in  order  to 
get  a  full  "stand"  without  wasting  seed 
or  having  to  do  a  good  deal  more  thinning 
out — which  is  very  tedious  work — than 
should  be  necessary.  The  accompanying 
table  gives  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ments in  sowing  vegetable  seeds.  The 
amounts  recommended  are  less  than  those 
mentioned  in  many  seed-sowing  tables,  but 
they   are    ample    where   good   seed    is    used 
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hi. i    tin-   conditions   ol    -"ii     etc     an-    not 
unusual!)    bail 

tine    ut     the    lust     things    winch    the    inw 

dener   is   likely   to  lad.    Information  on 

is     |u -I     what     is    meant     b\     tin-    instruction 

on   the   seed    package*   or    In   catalogs    I'd 
i  tanting    in    "drills,"     "rows"    or    "hills." 

These    terms    have    been     u-ed    somewhat     ill 

iliscriminately.      In     tic     following     para 
graphs     planting     in     "drills"     refers     to      he 
ROWing    of    seed    ill    a    continuous    row     where 
the     plants    are    only     a     lew     inches    apart 

such  as  lettuce,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  etc 

Planting  in  rows  means  the  sowing  of 
or  setting  out  plants  at  regular  intervals 
in  rows  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cel- 
ery, etc.  "Hills"  refers  to  planting  in  which 
the  vegetables  are  planted  at  regular  inter- 
vals usually  several  feet  apart  each  way. 
as   cucumbers,   corn,  melons,   egg   plant,   etc. 

With  the  advent  of  the  wheel-hoe.  which 
has  so  largely  replaced  the  old-fashioned 
hand-hoe  for  garden  cultivation,  the  prac- 
tice of  planting  in  hills  has  been  more  and 
more  abandoned.  Corn  or  cucumbers  or 
pole  beans  or  even  melons  will  grow  just 
as  well  in  rows  as  in  hills.  In  fact,  as  the 
plants  are  not  crowded  together  as  they 
must  be  iu  hills,  there  is  more  chance  for 
the  individual  plant  to  develop,  and  less 
chance  for  insects  or  diseases  to  get  a  start 
without  being  recognized  until  it  is  too 
late  to  check  them.  Pole  beans  or  tomatoes 
planted  in  rows  and  trained  up  to  a  trellis 
will  give  a  much  better  yield  than  if  plant- 
ed in  the  old-fashioned  way  and  trained  to 
poles,  as  the  bearing  surface  is  very  much 
more   evenly    exposed    to    the   sun. 

Of  course  the  two  most  important  op- 
erations in  garden  milking  are  seed-sowing 
and  transplanting.  With  both  of  these,  as 
suggested  above,  the  only  teacher  who  can 
put  on  the  real  "finishing  touches"  is  old 
lady  experience.  There  is  certain  informa- 
tion, however,  which  will  serve  to  guide 
one  in  the  right  direction  and  prevent  the 
making   of   disappointing    mistakes. 


Si  *  i, ml  transplanting  msoni  fruit 
as  toon  at  tin-  iiltntt.i  uif  .iii  mil 

The    first     thing    to    keep    in    mittd    is    thai 
planting,    either    of    seeds    or    plants,    should 

always  be  done  mi  a  surface  that  is  freshl.i 

prepared.  In  last  month's  article  directions 
were  given  for  getting  the  entire  garden 
forked  up  ami  raked  and  ready  to  plant  as 
...in  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  would 
allow.  Any  soil  that  has  lain  for  a  few 
days  after  being  prepared,  no  matter  how 
no  How  and  clean  it  may  look,  should  be 
thoroughly  raked  over  again  just  helm-, 
planting.  There  are  several  reasons  for  do 
ing  this.  The  first  is  to  kill  every  weed 
seed  which  may  have  sprouted,  and  then 
will  be  thousands  of  them  in  the  cleanest 
soil  you  are  likely  to  find  ;  the  second  is 
that  moisture  is  one  of  the  things  required 
to  effect  quick  germination  and  only  fresh, 
moist  soil  should  be  covered  in  over  the 
seeds  or  placed  about  the  roots  of  plants 
Ground  that  has  been  lying,  even  for  a 
few  days,  will  have  dried  out  on  the  sue 
face  and  if  this  dry  soil  is  filled  in  directly 
over  the  seeds  or  placed  around  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  it  may  serve  as  an  insulating 
layer  between  them  and  the  moist  soil  with 
which  they  must  come  in  contact  to  sprout 
or  to  take  root. 

The  importance  of  having  perfectly 
straight  rows  is  often  overlooked  even  by 
those  who  have  had  considerable  gardening 
experience.  Getting  your  rows  straight  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  good  craftsmanship 
— altho  that  alone  would  justify  the  slight 
extra  trouble  required  to  do  it.  Every  time 
you    use    a    wheel    hoe    in    your    garden    a 


The   transplanting  from   need   bed  into   hills      On    hot    (lays    .shade    the    neuli/    .set    plant*      I'ress  the  sail  doirn   to  hold  the  toot*  firmly 
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Opening  the  furrow  to  receive  the  compost     Mix    the    fertilizer    thoroly    with    the    soil     Test   the  drill  on  a  hoard  before  planting 


-crooked  row  will  mean  loss  of  time,  poor 
work  and  injury  to  plants  that  would  have 
been  obviated  by  the  slight  trouble  re- 
quired to  make  your  rows  straight. 

The  depth  to  which  seed  should  be  cov- 
ered is  another  thing  which  proves  a 
problem  to  most  garden  makers.  Nature 
■can  afford  to  be  wasteful  with  her  seeds, 
where  the  gardener  cannot,  or  should  not. 
And  the  gardener  who  has  some  object  in 
his  work  other  than  producing  a  certain 
number  of  pecks  of  beans,  or  dozens  of 
green  onions,  will  find  a  most  absorbing 
study  in  the  way  things  happen  in  his 
garden.  And  from  being  a  student  of  Na- 
ture he  will  find  himself  becoming,  almost 
unconsciously,  a  successful  side-partner ; 
will  find  himself  beginning  to  acquire  that 
"magic  touch"  in  growing  things,  that  he 
ma3'  have  wondered  at.  and  envied,  in 
others. 

Th;it  seed  should  not  be  covered  very 
deep  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  the 
observer  in  Nature's  workshop  will  dis- 
cover. An  examination  of  some  of  the  weeds 
which  will  begin  to  sprout  in  a  few  days 
on  any  piece  of  ground  that  is  dug  up  and 
raked  over  will  show  the  seeds  very  near 
the  surface,  altho  they  may  have  been 
lying  for  months  or  even  years  in  the  soil 
before  it  was  disturbed.  So  you  can't  take 
a  hoe  and  open  op  a  furrow  and  plant  small 
vegetable  leedi  and  then  expert  them  to  come 
up  properly,  do  matter  how  good  that  seed 
may  be.  Most  packets  of  seed  bear  instruc- 
tions as  to  proper  depth  of  planting;  but 
you  must  be  v<-ry  careful  with  small  seed, 
or  that  depth  will  be  exceeded,  maybe  dou- 
bled or  trebled.  And  if  your  soil  is  wet  or 
rough  and  lumpy  you  cannot  possibly  cover 
the  -eed  lightly  and  evenly,  which  is  just 
as  important.  It  is  much  easier  to  rake  the 
surface  over  three  or  four  times,  if  neces- 
sary, to  get  it  perfectly  smooth  and  finely 
pulverized,     than     to     plant     in     poorly     pre 

pared  soil  and  bare  to  plant  over  again 
later  or  be  satisfied  with  a  poor  crop. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts. 
otS)  lettuce,  onion-,  radishes  and  tur- 
nips are  all  small  leedi  and  ibould  be  cov- 
ered about  a  quartet   of  an  Inch  deep     r,.,i 

over    a     half.    Celerj     and     parlsey     are    not 

very  small,   but    very    dow    to  germi 


nate  and  should  be  barely  covered,  pref- 
erably with  light,  sifted  soil ;  soaking  the 
seed  for  two  or  three  days  before  planting 
will  help  to  secure  quick  germination.  Beets, 
chard,  okra,  parsnip,  salsify  and  spinach 
form  a  third  group,  a  little  larger  in  size 
than  those  in  the  first,  which  should  be 
covered  a  half  inch  to  one  inch  deep.  Cu- 
cumbers, muskmelons  and  small-seeded  wa- 
termelons and  squash  require  about  a  half 
inch,  while  pumpkins  and  large-seeded 
squash  and  watermelons  should  be  put  down 
about  an  inch ;  in  heavy  soil  an  extra  pre- 
caution may  be  taken  by  putting  them 
pointed  edge  down.  Beans,  corn  and  peas 
are  the  strongest  growing  of  the  vegetable 
seeds  and  may  be  covered  some  two  inches 
deep.  Lima  beans  and  the  English  "broad 
beans"  should  be  put  on  edge,  eye  down. 

As  covering  the  seed  properly  is  such 
an  important  part  of  right  planting,  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  drills 
or  furrows  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
sown.  For  the  smallest  seeds  the  end  of  a 
hoe  or  rake  handle  may  be  used,  but  a 
pointed  stick  is  better,  as  it  makes  a  nar- 
rower mark  and  the  depth  can  be  kept 
more  even.  For  medium  sized  and  large 
seeds,  a  furrow  is  opened  with  one  end  of 
the  hoe  blade.  The  "Warren"  hoe.  with  a 
heart  shaped  blade,  is  made  especially  for 
planting.  <>r  a  furrow  can  be  struck  out 
with   a   cultivator   tooth,   or  the   hoe  attach- 
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QUANTITY   PLANTING   TABLE 

Veaetablt             *g  go.  $  *£ 

ft. 

Bean    ir>  5  to  7 

Bean,   pea   20  7  to  9 

Bean,   lima,  lar^e     8  3  to  4 

Bean,  lima,  small   2d  4  to  6 
Bean,  lima, 

hort  i(  all  ural        20  1  to  f) 

Beet      -,:,  15  to  20 

Beet,  nuKiir loo  10  to  ir> 

Cabbage           ...  —  to 

'.!:.  BO  t-.  40 

. . .   2r>  i  to  6 

•i,     -talari    .  .  .  .750  ■  ,  20 

...I                   goo  to  80 

i BOO  80  to  40 

Cucumber     .  .       2'.o  i;  to  x 

Endive    r,oo  .,  '.;r, 

Kale                      401  16  to  20 

Kohl     100  16  to  20 

Lettui  i                   BOO  10  to  40 

Melon     Mush      ,200  8to  8           , 

Melon     Wat.  ::  to  4 

:.ni                ir.no  80  to  LOO 

6  to  H 

Onion           ...  .200  .  86 
Parsley                  ram 

PSJ    r.M»                    BOO  !0  to 

Pea,  1  02                10  ■  in 

Pi  I    .i                    BOO  o  :to 

b                   100  ">  to 

I  i  100)    '  ■  to  8  i    (20-26) 

Ify                    100  •  80 

nach  !0  to  26 

160  :; 

Chard     .  100  10  to  I  I 

rill.                                   BOO  >  •".'! 

Will,,.,.. 


ment  on  the  wheel-hoe.  In  either  case  a 
perfectly  straight  row  should  be  marked 
off  with  the  garden  line  first.  Large  gar- 
dens are  usually  planted  with  a  seed  drill, 
which  performs  the  several  operations  of 
opening  the  drill,  dropping  and  covering 
the  seed,  rolling  down  the  soil  over  the 
seed,  and  marking  for  the  next  row,  all  at 
one  time.  Last  year  a  new  combination  drill 
and  wheel-hoe,  designed  especially  for  the 
small  home  garden,  was  put  on  the  market 
and  has  given  excellent  satisfaction. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  season 
of  the  year  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  planting.  Very  early  in  the  spring 
the  seed  should  not  be  covered  as  deeply 
as  it  may  be  later  on.  If  the  soil  is  at  all 
dry  when  planting,  it  is  very  important  to 
press  the  earth  down  firmly  over  the  seed ; 
this  can  be  done  with  the  back  of  a  hoe. 
"tamping"  gently  along  the  row  after  the 
seed  is  covered. 

Transplanting  is,  next  to  seed  sowing, 
the  most  important  accomplishment  in  suc- 
cessful garden  making.  Transplanting  is 
the  art  of  taking  a  plant  from  where  it  is 
growing  and  transferring  it  to  another  lo- 
cation. When  you  have  learned  to  do  that 
so  successfully  that  the  plant  doesn't  know 
it's  been  moved — or  at  least  feels  happy 
enough  about  it  to  go  right  en  growing — 
then  you  may  consider  yourself  eligible  to 
the  World  Fraternity  of  Gardeners.  Trans 
planting,  as  an  art,  like  seed  sowing,  must 
be  learned  by  practice.  There  is  a  certain 
feeling  you  will  get  in  your  finger-tips 
when  you  are  master  of  the  art,  a  sort  of 
sixth  sense  by  which  you  will  know  just 
what  can  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  in  each 
transplanting  problem  that  arises. 

In  the  first  place,  no  matter  how  gently 
the  operation  may  be  attempted,  there  is 
a  tremendous  shock  to  the  whole  plant  sys 
tern.  A  large  part  of  the  roots  will  be 
broken  and  torn  off,  including  practically 
all  of  the  dedicate  "feeding"  roots;  and  the 
flow  of  nourishment  is  stopped.  Under  fa 
vorable  conditions  a  new  set  of  feeding 
roots  may  be  established  in  two  or  three 
days.  Bui  meantime  the  greatly  depleted 
rool  system  cannot  support  the  whole  leaf 
surface  it  did  formerly.  If  it  IS  forced  to 
Httempl    it,    the      [Continued   on    page    38 
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What  to  Do  in  April 

A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  KINDLAY 


NORTH 
Flo        i  [arden 

<ii    flower   garden    in   it   tunny 

the  soil  I-.  .1  garden  loam  and 

well  i     A|.|.i\    .i    in  itlng    "f 

lyed   horse  or  cow   manure  to   the  soil, 

an. i  iiu\   in  a   little  flne  bone  meal    Allow 

the  manure  <  I  in  the  ^.il  I  to  '_'  weeks 

t»«-  r. .  1 1-   planting     Never    uae   freah   manure 

mi   iiiiiiiui.-  mixt  with  ihavingi  or  sawdust. 

Ifter  the  snii  is  tit  to  work,  idant 

ituiba      out    the   dormant    lilj  of-the-vnllev 

pips    Remove   all   the  litter   from 

bulb  beda   Plant  out  gladiolaa  the  last  of  the 

month  in  a  ridi  loam    Bulba  should  be  set 

from  4  to  H  inchea  deep,   if  the  month  is 

op. mi    and    the   soil    fairly    dry,    plant    dahlia 
bulbs  about  8  inches  deep    Mix  a   little  s and 

with  the  rich  garden  loam  before  planting. 

Plan     to    set     out     more    crocus    and     snow 
drops   on    tht'    lawn    this   year.    It    is    not    too 
late    to    plant    bulba.    Don't    plant    shriveled 

bulba   Plant  out  cannaa,  dahlias  and  gladio- 

las  the  last  of  the  month. 
Sweet  Dig  a  trench  11!  inches  deep  and 
Peaa  the  width  of  the  spade.  Fill  in  6 
inches  of  decayed  cow  manure, 
shredded,  decayed  sod  and  a  little  sand. 
Spade  this  into  the  trench  and  fill  in  with 
tine  garden  loam.  Sow  the  seed  about  4 
inches  deep. 

Do    not    apply    lime    to    the 
Perennluls      lupin     bed.     In    digging    in     a 

little  of  the  manure  and  litter 
applied  last  fall,  be  careful  not  to  iniure 
the  crowns  of  the  perennials.  Seed  of  per- 
ennials sown  this  month  will  bloom  by  next 
fall.  Separate  and  transplant  all  clumps 
of  perennial  stock  before  the  buds  begin 
to  grow.  Help  to  make  the  countryside 
beautiful  by  giving  away  all  surplus  roots. 
Roses  nnd  Remove  all  winter  protection. 
.Shrubs  Prune  all  hardy  roses.  Dig 
into  the  soil  considerable  de- 
cayed cow  manure  and  coarse  bone  meal. 
Spray  the  roses  with  whale  oil  soap  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Keep  on  hand  Bor- 
deaux mixture  to  spray  for  fungus.  Prune 
all  fall  flowering  shrubs.  Don't  prune  early 
blooming  shrubs.  A  little  pulverized  chicken 
manure  is  of  greatest  benefit  to  early  flow- 
ering shrubs. 

Vegetable  Garden 

As  soon  as  the  severe  frosts 
Seedage  have  passed  and  the  soil  is  work- 
able, sow  the  seed  of  celery, 
carrots,  beets,  endive,  lettuce,  leeks,  onions, 
parsley,  parsnips,  radish,  salsify,  spinach, 
turnips,  Swiss  chard,  smooth  peas,  cauli- 
flower, Brussels  sprouts  and  cabbage. 

Plant  out  the  new  roots  this 
Roots       month.   Dig  over   the   surface   soil 

of  the  old  bed  about  4  inches  deep. 
Work  in  some  pulverized  manure  and  bone 
meal.  Break  off  the  stalks  near  the  surface. 
In  cutting  them,  many  of  the  shoots  close 
by  are  destroyed.  Cultivate  between  the 
rows.  Coarse  salt  applied  to  the  rows  will 
keep  the  weeds  down.  Plant  out  rhubarb 
roots  in  a  rich,  deep  soil.  Remove  all  litter 
from  the  old  plants  and  dig  in  a  little  ma- 
nure around  the  plant. 

Remove  the  straw  from  dandelions 
Greens     and  spinach.   Cut  out  the  largest 

plants  and  allow  the  small  ones  to 
mature.  If  the  plants  are  frozen,  thaw  in 
cold  water. 

Plant  The  last  of  the  month,  transplant 
Out         a    few    early    cabbage    plants    to 

the  garden,  providing  they  have 
been  hardened  off. 

Start  this  month  to  keep  a  busi- 
Diary      nesslike   diary.    Keep   a   record   of 

all  garden  costs  and  returns,  the 
weather    conditions    and    the    comparative 
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vain.-     in   flavor  and   production  Of  the  crops 

grown     Keep     ill    rnwa    labeled    with    date 

of    planting    Bnd    name    of    variety. 

The  •  rreenho 

Keep   moiat    the    -oil    of    bj 
Hardwood      drangea     azalea,    lilac,    pot 

Plaanta  roses,   genista,   etc.   Spray    the 

Wood      it      the      hulls     have      not 

opened.    Keep    the    walks    moist    ami    the 

house    warm    if    the    bloom    i>    to    lie    rushed 
for    Easter. 

Keep  the  red  snider  in  control 
itoNv*      hv   spraying   with   a   strong  force 

of  clear  water.  Ro«e  plants  in 
benched  for  next  year  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  Allow  the  soil  to  dry  and  remove  all 
leaves  as  BOOB  as  they  drop  Increase  the 
ventilation.     Fumigate    aftftr    sundown,    and 

preferably   on   damp   evenings,    by   burning 

tobacco   stems.   This    will    keep   in   check    the 
green   and    white   fly. 

Sow  the  seed  in  the  green- 
Vearetablea  house  or  hot-bed  of  egg-plant, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  celery,  b i 
tuce  and  cauliflower.  Sow  in  strawberry 
baskets,  paper  pots  and  earthen  pots,  cu- 
cumbers, corn,  snap  beans  and  melons  to 
be  transplanted  after  all  danger  of  frost 
has  passed. 

Shift  cyclamens  to  a  larger  pot 
Repot       and     keep    in     a    cool    house.     If 

placed  in  the  frames,  put  a  floor 
of  ashes  coated  with  lime  before  placing 
the  pots.  This  will  prevent  the  action  of 
earthworms  and  snails. 

Continue  to   put   in   cuttings  of 
Cuttings      coleas,    antirrhinum,    geranium, 

abutilon  and  other  bedding 
plants.  Shade  the  glass  or  bed.  Keep  the 
house  well  ventilated.  Make  cuttings  of 
the  late  varieties  of  chrysanthemums  now. 
Vegetable  Top  dress  the  cucumber  and 
Crops  tomato    beds    with    pulverized 

sheep  manure.  If  the  cucum- 
bers are  of  a  poor  quality  and  poorly 
shaped,  apply  an  application  of  }  pound 
of  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  7  gallons 
of  water.  Tap  the  wires  to  aid  in  fertiliza- 
tion before  the  morning  watering  and  while 
the   plants  are  dry. 

Palms  and      This    is    the   month    to    wash 
Ferns  tne     Palms     and     ferns    with 

whale  oil  soap.  Never  use  oil 
to  make  the  foliage  shine,  since  this  fills 
up  the  breathing  parts  and  causes  the  plant 
to  smother  to  death.  Keep  the  beds  and 
walks  moist.  Shade  the  glass  by  coating 
it  with  a  little  clay  and  lime  mixt. 

Fruit  and  Eerries 

Last  call  for  pruning  before 
Pruning  the  buds  start.  Remove  all  dead 
wood  and  sufficient  branches  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  Smooth  the 
wounded  edge  of  the  large  limbs  with  a 
sharp  knife  so  as  to  aid  the  healing.  Paint 
over  all  wounds  over  li  inches  in  diameter. 
Prune  the  peach,  cherry  and  plum  very 
little. 

Use  the  first  summer  spray  on 
Spray       the  apple  tree  when  the  bud  starts 

to  show  the  pink,  to  destroy  the 
codling  moth.  Mix  lime  sulfur  solution  for 
scab,  3  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to 
50  gallons  of  lime  sulfur.  Spray  or  cut 
down  the  hawthorn.  Japanese  quince,  wild 
plum  and  wild  rose  with  lime  sulfur.  This 
is  to  destroy  the  San  Jose  scale  that  in- 
fests the  fruit  trees.  The  solution  should 
be  1  part  lime  sulfur  to  S  parts  of  water. 
Remove  all  weeds  from  the 
Cultivation  wire  guards  about  the  young 
trees.  They  only  encourage 
pests.  Cultivate  the  orchard  where  it  is 
practical.  Keep  the  grass  short  on  hill  side 
orchards.  A  little  coarse  bone  meal  worked 
into  the  soil  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
trees.  Never  use  chicken  manure  or  nitrate 


of  SOda.  These  two  fertilizers  cause  a  rapid 
and     weak    growth     which    encourages    (ire 

blight 

»  »n     planting     out     young     fruit 
Planting      trees,    prune    back    the    lops    and 

cut  off  all   injured  root.   Nevei 

crowd  or  bend  the  roots.  Fit  the  rich  soil 
about  the  roots  and  place  the  poor  soil  on 
the    surface. 

Strawberries  Cultivate  freely.  The  last 
of  the  month  place  the 
.v  mulch  under  the  foliage,  An  implica- 
tion of  tankage  or  pulverized  sheep  manure 
will  show  in  forming  healthier  plants  and 
larger    berries. 

Blackberries      '>,ow    ■    >"  "row     throwing 

the    soil    toward    the    canes. 

„        ! ,„.        Prune    back    and    cultivate 

Raspberries  -  , >  .. 

freely.  Do  not  remove  the 
winter  covering,  but  dig  or  plow  it  into 
the  soil.  Remove  all  dead  wood  and  burn. 
Tie   up   before  the  buds  start. 

SOUTH 

Upper  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  North- 
South       p,n   (;,,orgia.    Northern    Aalahama. 

Tennessee. 
Middle     I'ower    South    Carolina,    Southern 
South      Georgia,     Middle     and     Southern 

Alabama,    Mississippi. 

cFnr.  Southern  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
South 

IJoner  Plant  the  early  Irish  potatoes 
South        (Irish  Cobbler).  Sow   in   the  open 

ground  the  seed  of  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, beets,  carrots,  celery,  onions,  pars- 
nips. The  latter  part  of  the  month,  plant 
out  early  corn,  snap  beans  and  the  wrin- 
kled variety  of  peas.  Plant  out  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  roots.  Artichokes  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  op',«n.  If  protectors  are  used, 
put  out  the  last  week  in  April,  cantaloupes, 
cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  set  out  a  new  strawberry 
bed.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  free  from 
weeds  and  witch  grass.  Plant  in  well- 
drained  soil  the  gladiola  bulbs.  For  fall 
bloom,  sow  aster  seed  and  transplant  after 
the  third  leaf  appears.  Most  of  the  flower 
garden  seeds  may  be  sown  now.  Pansies 
may  be  set  out.  Spray  peaches.  1\  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Middle  Plant  out  in  rich  soil,  bush,  pole 
South      aD(l   ^ma    beans.   Plant   the  broad 

beans  with  the  eye  down  to  a 
depth  of  from  2  to  3  inches.  After  all 
danger  of  frost  has  passed,  set  out  egg- 
plant, tomatoes  and  peppers.  Apply  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  about  lettuce,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants  just  before  a  rain.  Cul- 
tivate freely  after  this  application  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

Plant  out  Swiss  chard,  as  it  makes  a 
very  good  summer  green.  Sow  the  seed  of 
summer  lettuce  (Hanson's  Improved).  Sow 
a  succession  of  beans,  corn,  peas,  beets,  etc., 
so  that  there  will  be  a  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  thruout  the  season.  Arrange  for 
a  homemade  irrigation  plant.  Plant  out 
petunia,  verbena,  geranium,  nasturtium, 
zinnia   and   sweet   alyssium. 

Far         Sow  the  seed  of  radish  in  a  cool. 
South       moist  place.  With  the  planting  of 

watermelons  and  cantaloupes,  put 
out  some  popcorn  and  peanuts.  Sow  the 
seed  beans,  corn,  celery,  endive,  mustard, 
summer  lettuce,  melons,  squash,  pumpkins 
In  spraying  potatoes  for  blight  with  Boi 
deaux  mixture,  add  2  pounds  of  paste 
arsenate  of  lead  to  destroy  the  potato 
beetle. 

Keep  your  roses  cultivated,  and  spray 
for  the  rose  bug  (chafer),  with  )  pound 
powdered  arsenate  of  lend  to  10  gallons  of 
water.  Spray  after  cutting  off  the  bloom 
Put  your  fruit,  berries,  vegetables  and 
flowers  on  the  market  in  an  attractive  form 
The  South  as  well  as  the  West  should 
have  a  standard   grade  and   standard   pack 
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Which  Way  Do  You  Iron  ? 


COMPARE    these    two    ironing    methods. 
The  difference  between  them  is  the  dif- 
ference   between    the    two    women   who   are 
usin&  them.     One  woman  is  old-fashioned 
wasteful.     The  other  is  up-to-date  —  thrifty. 

For  not  only  is  the  Simplex  a  wonderful 


convenience  which  saves  time  and  conserves 
human  energy,  but  in  many  homes  it  actually 
saves  more  than  $100  a  year  in  fuel,  help  and 
laundry  bills. 

No  housewife,  (no  matter  what  the  size  of  her 
family  or  home)  can  afford  to  g,etaion£withouta 


IMPLEXJUONEB 


It  is  a  mark  of  intelligent   housekeeping  to  possess 
a  Simp,' 

Corapl  ironing  in  one  hour4  at  total 

on  Ir-'ii  tnin&exceptdressesanashirtwaistt. 


Electric — Power — and  Hand  Power  Simplex 
in  suitable  sizes  and  prices.  Sold  on  Easy 
Payments. 

Write  for    Illustrated    Descriptive    Literature. 


AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


508,  168  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

}/•■     nl  J,     m/jh-     ironinf;     ma<liin<-.     and     hiunilr/    n/  u  ipnn  n  I     for     /</  n  nil  rir:,,     hotels,     in:,  I  it  ul  ions    and    factories 


■  i  <  >ff  i<  a 
70  Wmi  45th  St.,  Htm  YoA  City 


Pucific  Coast  Office 
431  Sutter  St.,  San  Fruncisco,  CnL 
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A  Logical  Question  Answered 


A  logical  question  of  war-ridden 
housewives  is — "What  shall  I  buy 
to  replace  the  faded  and  worn  out 
carpets  and  rugs  which  tho  an  eye- 
sore I  have  endured  in  order  to 
economize  and  save?" 


For  every  floor  that  needs  new  rugs 
buy  CREX.  Use  them  the  whole 
year  round.  You'll  save  money  and 
be  well  satisfied.  Durability  and 
sanitary  qualities  are  features  well 
known.     Put  them  to  the  test. 


W 


De  Luxe  Weave 

An  exclusive  patented  fab- 
ric. Unusually  smooth — 
beautiful  soft  tonal  effects. 
A  rare  achievement  in  grass 
rugs    Primarily  for  indoor  use. 


Herringbone  Weave 

Also  patented  and  exclu- 
sive. More  durable  than 
any  other  woven  grass 
rug.  Ideal  for  porches — 
made  to  stand  severe  wear. 


'  Regular  Weave 

For  twentyyears  the  unques- 
tioned leader  in  popularity. 
The  "people's"  common- 
sense,  inexpensive  floor  cov- 
ering.   Unrivalled  for  value. 


Patterns — Colorings  — Sizes 

Wide  variety  of  patterns  to  choose  from  in 
harmonizing  colors  to  suit  all  tastes.  Sizes 
range  from  small  mats  to  large  rugs. 


Imitations  and  Substitution 

Beware  of  imitations.  Genuine  CREX 
rvigs  have  the  name  woven  in  edge  of 
side  binding.      Don't  take  any  substitutes. 


Free  Color-Catalog 

Write  today  for  beauti- 
ful color-reproductions 
of  all  CREX  patterns. 
Suggested  room  treat- 
ments and  rug  sizes 
also  shown. 


WHEN  BUYING  GRASS  BUGS 
BE  SURE  THE  NAME 


IS  WOVEN  BM  THE  SIDE  BINDING 
ITS  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  0URGUARAN1EE 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 

212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Your  Dealer 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  In 
stock  the  pattern,  size 
and  color  you  want 
write  to  us  giving  full 
partu-ul.u -; 


NEW 

FLOWERS 

TO 

GROW 


MALMAISON  CARNATION 
Over  three  inches  in  diameter,  this 
new  French  carnation  (now  grown 
here  on  imported  French  soil)  can 
be  had  in  purple,  yellow,  white  and 
half  a  dozen  shades  of  pink.  These 
carnations  are  gorgeous  in  coloring 
<md  make  a  striking  display  whet, 
arranged  in  a  vase  by  themselves, 
or  they  add  strength  of  color  and 
tariety  of  form,  when  in  combina- 
tion with  other  blooms.  Having. 
too.  a  strong  lasting  quality  and 
pleasant  fragrance,  the  Malmaison 
is     high     among    florist's    favorites 

PREMIER    ROSE.    PINK 
PERFECTION 

A  real  American-raised  rose.  this. 
parented  by  Ophelia  and  Russell. 
In  color  it  follows  Russell,  and  in 
quick  growth:  free  habit  and  splen- 
did foliage  it  resembles  Ophelia. 
This  rose  has  great  promise  of 
popularity  as  it  becomes  more 
widely  known.  Its  delicate  pink  tint 
insures  it  a  welcome  place  in  gar- 
dens and  the  rich  deep  blush 
<if  blooms  qrown  under  alnss  gire 
>t     an     enduring     winter     existence 


FIERY  CROSS 

('ANNA 
Well  named— 
this  large  flam- 
ui'i  flower  of 
Inn  1111,11  red  and 
//<  IIi/ii  that 

lands  stulili/ 

mi    slrom/   stalks 

iiml  1 1  ii  iti  thou 
mess  compels 
attention  a  »  d 
admiration  Vol 
so  long  ago  the 
i  n  a  a  n  n  a  i 
grown  in  mass- 
es for  Us  foli- 
age, the  blossom, 
being  but  little 
considered,    but 

of    late    tin     bios 
som       has       In  '  n 
ill  i  i  I'i/h  il        i  a  ii 
"II il  anil  nun    n  e 
Unit       1 1  ill  n      1 1 
miii  I.  able  i  a  nuns 

iiml    in    in  oup 
of  three  01  fow 

in     1 1 1  n     'iin/i  a 
1  n  a  1/11 1   n  1 1 1 ,1 

gO  {i  d  in  ■  mi  nl 

of       them  iii es 


ENCHANTRESS,   A 
PINK    ASTER 

This  glorious  aster,  which  has  re- 
semblance to  a  chrysanthemum  in 
some  ways,  produces  immense 
flowers,  four  to  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter, on  strong  upstanding  plants 
that  all  gardeners  will  take  pride 
in.  In  tint  it  is  a  charming  deli- 
cate pink  which  does  not  lose  or 
fade  out.  Seeds  may  be  planted 
from  July  to  September.  Don't 
over-enrich  the  soil,  as,  if  you  do. 
you  are  likely  to  increase  disease 
among  your  plants.  Lime  and  wood 
ashes     are    good    for     aster     beds 

SWEET  PEAS,  TRUE  BLUE 
For  your  1920  sweet  pea  bed,  you 
will  be  able  to  get  seed  of  this 
early  True  Blue  bloomer.  This  is 
a  shade  not  too  common  among 
these  fragrant  flowers  of  early 
summer.  It  would  be  possible  to 
make  a  good  red,  white  and  blue 
sweet  pea  bed  with  other  colors 
of  allied  suggestion  combined,  but 
mostly  sweet  peas  grow  in  friendly 
fashion  without  class  distinction- — 
just  a  jolly  romping  riot  of  colors 
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.1  RSERY 


The  gazing  globe  of  all  successful  gardeners 


Scientific  construction  pre- 
serves bird  life 


Reiber 

Bird 
Homes 


are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the 
ordinary  "Bird 
House"  in  de- 
sign, construc- 
tion and  in  bird 
attracting. 


Send  today  for  the  Bird  Man's 
free  book  on  "Bird  Homes" 

Reiber  Bird  Station       West  Webster,  N.  V. 


Gladioli— Dahlias— Lilies 

Phlox— Iris-Peonies 

and  other  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs 

and  Hardy  Perennials. 

Vigorous,  home-grown   stock  of   the 

choicest  varieties. 

Send  for  Spring  List  now  ready  and 

receive  our  Fall   Catalogue  later. 


FRANKEN  BROS. 


Box   152 


Deerfield,  111. 


TOW 

NSEND'S  ^ 
>LEX            JLS 

ric  is  warned    not  to    1 

mowers     infringing   1 

nsend     Patent     No.    1 

>.     Dec       19,     1916.    H 

^                        iMWJla        The    Greatest     Grass- 

TRIF 

The   Pub 
purchase 
ihe      Tow 
1.209.5  IS 

'1L     cutter  on  Earth.      Cuts  a 
Ty    Swath    86    inches    wide. 

ill  S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

,-^Z                       g    i       ilni     14  Central  Ave.,  Orange.  N.  J. 

[     fOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX     _. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 
IN  APRIL 

tfl    i:    I.  FARRINGTON 

Ii  an  undoubted  fad  that  our  grand- 
mothers tai.scii  chlckeni  on  corn  mush 
ami    Other    soft    mashes,    but    how    they 

did  ii  i-  a  punsle  i<>  modern  poultry  keep 
ere.   Undoubtedly  there  must  have  been  a 

great    many    lo>s,  ,,    |,, ii     in    those    riuys    all 

poultry  keeping  was  carried  on  In  a  happy- 
go-lucky  way,  ami  losses  were  taken  for 
granted.  The  up-to-date  way  of  raiting 
chickens  is  to  use  dry  feeds  entirely.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  chicks  can  be 
grown  to  maturity,  and  t Im'.v  will  be  more 
likely  to  begin   laying  early  if  systematic 

feeding  is  begun  at  the  start  and   persisted 

iu  thruout  the  season!  It  is  a  common  plan 

to    use    haul    boiled    eggS    for    the    Itrst    meal, 

but  stale  bread  Boaked  In  milk  and  .squeezed 
dry  is  better. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho,  the  chicks  will 
get  along  very  well  if  given  a  finely 
cracked  commercial  mixture  from  the  very 

first.  The  use  of  B  dry  laash  containing  but- 
termilk or  slummed  milk  is  recommended, 
One  prime  cause;  of  disaster  is  overfeed- 
ing.   It   is   best   to   keep    the   chicks   always 

a  little  on  the  hungry  side.  The  food  must 

be  clean  and  sweet,  and  is  best  given  In 
a  hopper  which  the  chicks  cannot  easily 
climb  into. 

Fresh  air  is  even  more  important  for 
growing  chickens  than  it  is  for  human  be- 
ings. The  brooder  house  must  have  good 
ventilation.  On  the  other  hand,  dampness 
is  likely  to  be  fatal.  It  is  better  not  to  try 
to  raise  chickens  at  all  than  to  keep  them 
in  a  damp  house.  When  a  hen  is  being  used 
to  brood  the  chicks,  it  is  most  important 
to  keep  her  confined,  altho  the  chicks  them- 
selves may   have   their  liberty. 

If  you  are  raising  chickens  with  a  hen, 
keep  a  close  watch  for  vermin.  You  can 
keep  the  hen  free  from  lice  by  using  lice 
powder,  and  a  bit  of  lard  on  the  head  of 
each  chick  will  subdue  the  large  head  lice, 
which  are  particularly  troublesome.  Often, 
tho,  especially  after  the  weather  gets 
warm,  red  mites  collect  in  great  numbers 
on  the  inside  walls  of  the  coop,  and  crawl 
upon  the  chicks  and  the  old  hen  at  night. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  this  danger  is  to 
paint  the  inside  •  of  the  coop  with  car- 
bolineum,  or  some  similar  material,  the 
moment  the  mites  are  discovered. 

If  you  are  using  a  brooder  be  sure  that 
your  chicks  are  not  crowded  at  night,  for 
if  they  get  too  hot  and  then  become  chilled 
you  are  likely  to  lose  them.  You  may  find 
it  necessary  to  separate  them  with  the 
hand  after  nightfall.  Use  some  kind  of  lit- 
ter in  your  brooder ;  cut  clover  or  alfalfa 
is  good.  Chaff  from  the  barn  loft  is  to  be 
avoided  because  fine  particles  get  into  the 
eyes  of  the  chicks  and  cause  trouble.  The 
ideal  litter  is  composed  of  dried  peat,  and 
is  to  be  found  on  the  market  under  vari- 
ous trade  names. 

Get  rid  of  all  your  roosters  as  soon  as 
you  have  broken  up  your  breeding  pens, 
unless  you  have  a  bird  which  you  consider 
valuable  enough  to  carry  over  another  year. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  have  a  male  "bird  with 
the  laying  hens  in  order  to  get  a  good  egg 
yield.  On  the  contrary,  the  eggs  will  keep 
much  better  if  they  are  non-fertile.  By 
getting  rid  of  the  surplus  males  you  will 
save  on   your  grain   bill. 

Be  sure  that  your  poultry  yards  are 
kept  In  a  sanitary  condition.  This  is  made 
possible  only  by  plowing  or  Spading  them. 
It  Is  often  a  good  plan  to  work  in  I  cover- 
ing of  lime.  The  ideal  plan  is  to  have  dou- 
ble yards  in  one  of  which  you  can  ittvw  a 
crop  of  rape,  oats  or  r\e  while  the  hens 
are  using  the  other. 
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GETTING  THE  GARDEN 
INTO  THE  GROUND 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
leaf  tissue,  which  continues  to  evap- 
orate water,  collapses :  that  is,  the 
plant  "wilts."  Wilting  is  not  always  fatal, 
but  it  always  does  mean  a  severe  check  or 
setback  to  the  plant,  which  it  will  take 
several  days  at  least  to  recover  from.  And 
if  dry  weather  or  other  unfavorable  con- 
ditions arise,  the  plant  may  die.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  leaf  surface  is  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  roots,  wilting  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  avoided ;  and  the  chances 
of  success  are  greatly  increased ;  and 
growth  is  resumed. 

For  these  reasons  the  delicate,  gloved 
handling  which  most  beginners,  and  espe- 
cially women,  give  to  plants  in  the  opera- 
tion of  transplanting,  is  all  wrong.  What 
is  needed  is  a  quick,  sure,  severe  treatment. 

But  everything  you  can  do  to  make  con- 
ditions favorable  for  a  quick  recovery 
should  be  done.  First,  have  the  plants  in 
the  best  of  condition,  free  from  weeds,  well 
thinned  out.  so  they  develop  sturdily  ;  and 
perfectly  clean — if  aphis  or  any  other  in- 
sect or  disease  appears,  keep  well  sprayed. 
Second,  give  a  thoro  watering  several  hours 
before  transplanting — long  enough  ahead 
so  the  dirt  won't  be  sticky. 

Of  course  plant  development  depends 
upon  food  supply.  As  the  object  of  trans- 
planting is  to  secure  stronger  growth,  we 
can  do  something  special  in  the  way  of 
food  supply  by  using  fertilizer  or  compost 
directly  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put  out. 
Make  holes  with  a  hoe  where  the  plants 
are  to  be  set,  or  open  up  a  deep  furrow. 
Then  mix  thoroly  with  the  soil  at  each 
place  a  small  handful  of  bone,  or  tankage 
and  bone  mixt  together ;  or  a  good  sized 
handful  of  compost.  Then  cover  with  fresh 
-oil,  and  everything  is  ready  for  setting 
the  plants. 

Take  up  the  plants  with  care — but  not 
(00  gingerly ! — securing  as  good  a  ball  of 
roots  as  possible  with  ea'-h.  Very  long, 
straggling  roots  are  better  cut  off  near  the 
plant.  Cut  bark  the  larger  leaves  a  third 
to  a  half.  This  is  not  so  necessary  with 
potted  plants  where  the  roots  are  disturbed 
comparatively  little,  but  even  with  such 
plants  it  helps. 

Plant  as  soon  after  taking  up  as  possi- 
ble, before  the  roots  get  dried  out  in  wind 
or  hud.  Plant  firmly!  Loose,  delicate  fin- 
gered, lady-like  planting  is  the  cause  of 
more  failure*  tli.'in  any  other  one  thing! 
Unless  the  soil  is  very  moist  or  heavy,  it 
is  better  still  to  firm  the  e.'irfli  even  more 
by  pressing  it.  down  with  the  feet  about 
the  newly  set  plant.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry, 
use  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  before 
setting  the  plant — not,  as  is  usually  done, 
to  make  ,-i  puddle  on  the  surface,  after 
planting.  In  very  hot,  dry  weather,  or  with 
large  plnnts  that  rn.'iy  show  a  tendency  to 
wilt  badly  even  when  cut  back,  shading 
from  the  nui  for  a  tew  dayi  after  tr:m- 
planting  will  help  greatly  to  reestablish 
grov/th    quickly.    It    is    often     impossible    to 

prevent,    wilting    just    after    transplanting, 

even    With    every    precaution  :    but    the    )r ... 

should  have  "picked  up"  by  the  following 

morning,    if    all    is    going    well.    It    la    much 

better  jf  the  work  of  transplanting  can  be 
done  on  a  showery,  ot  at  lea  ri  ■■<  cloudy 
day  ;  o'  do  it  late  ho  the  afternoon, 

I      low   the  sugg  above   ■■>     <  lo  el  v 

n=i    rOB    can       but    remember    that,    after    jj||, 

.  cannot  u<-  taught  fardening     yon  hare 
to  learn   it '   To  make  your  gardening  ab 
ten      -'gas  well  a     moi e  suc- 
get  into  the  h.-ihit  of  watching  nod 

-lying    the    result      r>f    everything    fOV    do 

or  that  four  aelghboi  do  Arid  experiment 
'or,'  but  nn  a  small  seals  only  with 

i  t\r  U    i,<  h   thing  n<    Ri    t 


An  Easily  Cleaned 


Every  home  may  become  an  easily  cleaned  home  if  an  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  installed.  The  ARCO  WAND  elimi- 
nates the  drudgery  and  labor  of  dusting,  beating,  and  sweeping. 
It  saves  time  and  strength  and  gives  leisure  to  the  housewife  for 
recreation. 


ARCO  WAN]) 


Solves  the  help  problem — 
makes  maids  easier  to  get 
and  easier  to  keep  by  its 

Vacuum  Cleaner  q^k  and  efficient  work. 

The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  a  permanent,  valuable  improve- 
ment to  any  property.    It  is  always  and  instantly  ready  for  cleaning 
carpets,  rugs,   mattresses,   curtains,  upholstery,  clothes,  etc.     Costs 
about  a  penny  a  day  for  current.    The  dust  and  dirt  are  piped 
away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  machine.    Now  reduced 
in  price  to  encourage  early  buying! 

Easily  put  in  any  building,  New  or  Old 

The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  sold  by  our  dealers  everywhere. 
Terms  of  partial  payments  may  be  arranged  at  your  convenience. 

Send   today   for   an  illustrated  catalog,  "The  ARCO  WAND," 

which  fully  illustrates  and  describes  its  many  labor-saving  uses    Machine  is  set  in  basement 

or    side  room.     A   suction 


pipe    runs   to   each    floor. 

S.  MIchl^Ave.     ARCO      WAND     Vacuum 

<-m,  ,  .„  Cleaners,  hose,  and  tools 

i_uic.ii.o  are    sold    by    all    Heating 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators    and  Plumbing  Trade. 
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j\A\EKI  CAN  RADIATOR  COiy^ANY 


1QAA  "TO  1   prAII      A  Gigantic  Wonder— over200podshave 
£m\3\3    I    vF    I   BJB_rl.lw«   been  grown  mi  a  single  plant    all  well 
■^— ■^■^—— m^^m     tilled,  producing  over  l'JUObeuns  from 
1  I  ii -u n  planted.    Hants  grow  strong  and  erect,  branching  out  In  all  directions, 
bearing  pods  up  v. i ■,  l  from  tlio  ground,  which  literally  loud  the  plants;  beans 
being  pure  white  and  of  best  <juality. 

Plant  in  your  gurdon  or  any  Rood  soil,  after  danger  of  frost,  any  time  Tip  to 
.1  hi, ii  1  ■(.!.!  .  1  Iteun  in  a  hill,  and  it  will  mature  a  crop  in  about  bO  days,  ripen- 
ing very  evenly,  and  the  growth  and  yield  will  simply  surprise  you.  My  supply 
If  limited  and  Icun  offer  only  in  sealed  puckcle,  each  containing  over  <>«» 
lieu  iin  with  growing  directions.    Order  early  to  bo  sn  roof  them. 

' - <  j 1 1 1  , 1  packets  lOeemlit  ii  pi.  In.  Mel  7  |il.  in.  50c;   15  pi.  In.  #1  postpaid 

lily  New  Seed  Itook  ih  Ii  I  Ii  .1  w  i  I  Ii  II  lull  <■  i  ml'-  UurdcnttcedHnt  lowei  t  .prices. 

ll.'H  niiiili  ,1  fri  ...      1  .  Ii.  Ml  l.l..s,s,  ,  iK.niuiT,      l>Cpt»35,      KOBE  II  I  I.I,,  N.  Y. 


Lend  Me  Three 

Feet  of  Floor  Space 

for  Thirty  Days 


I'll  Cut  Your  Ice  Bills 


ORDER  a  beautiful  White  Froit  Refrigerator  on  a  month's  trial.  I'll 
show  you  ■  real  guality  refrig/eratoi  one  that  holds  the  tempera- 
ture without  eating  Its  head  off  in  ice.  The  only  round  white  enamel 
refrigerator  on  earth  Revolving  shelve!  save  room  Inside  and  oui .  move-easy  cas- 
tors, lurk  cushion  doom ,  iioihWchh  «nd  tdr-tight     .Steel  walls  Insulated  With  granu- 

I hi.  ii  cork,  crystal  ginmi  water  oooler,  easy  in  nil. 
Itill  dtnottoyou    nomiddlimrn    I  pay  freight! 
milch  ihlpments      ESasy  termi    M  mi  bring 

Wnlte  Frost  at  once,  balance  pay  n      

SANITARY 


IV  mi  V  "ii  UMti 

Wffte  todsj  foi  aststog      li    l.  ::mi  I  Ii.  Pre  i 
wiiM  i   i- host  REFRIGERATOR  '  0 

Jackson,  Michigan 


I*.  1,1  i   8 


White  Frost 

Rm    SANITARY 
errigerator 
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\Vh>  We  Went  to  War 

Hi  t :  i  <  iii 

II  .       \\   ■  ill     I.,      H  n,     givei 

■i    lllllll    V        tU       I   '^    I'W        I 

1 1 k  1 1 1    Ol 

,    iln-  successive 
m  that  led  to  om    final  pai  i  icipal  ion  In 
world  conflict 

"fundamental    antagonisms"    n| 
man  and   Americau   though!   exl  ted   in 

the    beginning     the    opposing    and    Im ■ 

ble  forces  of  autocracj    and  democracy 

which    '"are    not    differences    which    mlliiit    of 

present  or  peaceful  adjustment  The  unit 
which  divides  the  United  States  and  Prue 
Is  ti><)  deep  and  too  wide  t"  be  easily 
bridged  ."  Qoing  on  from  these  basic  dif 
rerencea,  Professor  Gauss  traces  the 
causes,  remote  ami  immediate,  direct  and 
indirect!  of  t tit*  European  conflict  and  then 
shows  with  the  utmost  lucidity  the  varioui 
occurrences  that  made  it  Impossible  for  an 
to  stay  out  of  the  war,  from  the  earliest 
hostility  of  thought  and  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Gorman  people  to  the  final  challenge 

nt  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

Many    have    argued    that    we    stayed    out. 

nt  the  war  too  long,  but  Professor  Gauss 

shows  most  convincingly  that  the  scant  two 
-oars  between  the  "I.usitania"  episode  and 
i>ur  entrance  into  the  war  was  a  short  time 
indeed  to  allow  for  the  complete  upheaval 
in  American  sympathies  and  the  entire 
change  in  viewpoint  which  were  necessary 
before  we  could  wholeheartedly  and  sin- 
cerely cast  in  our  lot  with  the  Allies.  We 
were  bound  by  a  thousand  ties  to  the  tra- 
ditional Germany  which  we  confused  with 
the  far  different  Prussia  of  the  present. 
The  leaders  of  our  economic  and  philoso- 
phic thought  were  German-trained :  there 
was  a  predominant  German  and  German- 
sympathizing  element  here  and,  finally,  in 
our  idealism  we  were  unwilling  to  believe 
that  a  nation  from  whom  we  had  learned 
so  much  of  good  could  be  guilty  of  such 
depths  of  perfidy  as  the  Germans.  Two 
years  for  us  to  get  into  the  war — but  every 
single  episode  of  those  years  was  necessary 
so  that,  in  the  end.  we  should  go  in  as  com- 
pletely a  unit  as  was  possible  in  a  hetero- 
geneous country  such  as  ours. 

This  is  a  book  of  abiding  worth — one  of 
the  best  short  accounts  of  the  causes  of 
the  war  that  has  been  written.  Of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  general  reader,  it 
can  be  used  with  advantage  by  the  student 
on  account  of  its  bibliography  of  original 
sources. 

Why    We    Went    to    War,    by    Christian    Gauss. 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.   $1.50. 

Industrial  Democracy 

THE  world  is  well  on  the  road  toward 
political  democracy.  The  next  thing 
upon  the  nations'  program  is  industrial 
democracy.  The  industrial  problem  is  im- 
mediate and  pressing.  We  must  solve  it  at 
once.  This  is  no  time  for  theory.  We  must 
have  a  practical  and  speedy  solution. 

Industrial  democracy — not  as  an  idea  or 
even  an  ideal,  but  a  practical  plan  for 
labor  adjustment — is  what  John  Leitch 
offers.  It  is  practicable.  He  has  made  it 
work.  In  twenty-odd  plants  he  has  stopped 
strikes,  gotten  from  MO  per  cent  to  ."00  per 
cent  increased  production,  secured  larger 
wages  for  labor  and  larger  profits  for  capi- 
tal, and  finally  has  made  labor  and  capital 
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friends  instead  of  bereditarj  enemies  ThU 
like  an  industrial  fair}  tale  Instead 
I  mi  t  bia  method  has  been  com 
i  arativel)  simple,  Be  be  taken  the  ideal 
"i  political  democracj  and  applied  ii  to 
Industry. 

Tfe!f  thSfl  H  what  1  rail  Industrial  llepnoc- 
racy     The   organization    of    any    factory    or   other 

Itution  into  s  little  democratic  it 

with     a  09  -nt      which     shall 

have  both  legislative  and  executive  phases, 

lu  other  words,  fire  labor  a  voice  in  the 
business,  make  it  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  profits,  teach  it  to  work  with  capital 
Instead  of  \n>  it  and  achieve  industrial 
democrai 

\  Cabinet  of  the  higher  executives,  a 
Senate  of  subordinate  executives  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  workers, 
the  three  working  together  <>n  the  same 
principle   as   the   legislative   and   executive 

bodies  of  the  ( Joveiiiment  economic  i|i\i- 
ilends  to  the  worker  of  (SO  per  cent  on  the 
saving  effected  by  the  new  plan  and  iina'ly 
constant  striving  on  the  part  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employees  to  get  each  other's 
point    of    view;    this    in    brief    is    industrial 

democracy. 

We  have  been  slow  to  realize  that  the  un- 
rest of  labor  was  due  to  the  same  in- 
stinctive causes  that  led  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  successive  political  up- 
risings of  the  nineteenth  century.  Capital 
has  dealt  with  labor  as  an  autocratic  mon- 
arch with  his  subjects,  generously  often  and 
wisely  but  on  a  fundamentally  wrong  prin- 
ciple. The  results  have  been  disastrous. 
Why  not  try  out  really  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  industry  and  see  what  happens? 
John  Leitch  has  done  it.   So  can  others. 

Man   to  Man.   The  Story  of  Industrial   Democ- 
racy, by   John   Leitch.    B.  C.    Forbes.    $2. 

Psychology  and  Efficiency 

PSYCHOLOGY  has  begun  to  come  out 
of  the  box  labeled  "Research  for  the 
Sake  of  Research."  The  distance  it  has 
come  and  the  distance  it  still  has  to  come 
is  shown  in  Swift's  new  book  on  the  mo>e 
useful  side  of  the  applications  of  psychol- 
ogy. The  vocabulary  is  largely  technical, 
with  many  of  the  idioms  peculiar  only  to 
this  science.  Yet  the  thought  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  a  manner  which  the  lay  reader 
with  an  extensive  grasp  of  words  will 
enjoy. 

The  book  shows  definitely  the  effective- 
ness of  science  to  highten  human  abilities, 
giving  examples  of  everyday  procedure,  and 
of  the  better  type  which  is  necessary  to 
progress  in   human  affairs. 

When  we  ask  what  determines  the  selection  of 
the  plan  or  method  of  meeting  difficulties  that 
arise  in  business  or  in  the  professions,  we  come 
upon  an  important  fact  in  human  psychology. 
The  obstacle  that  confronts  us  must  be  overcome, 
and  the  method  employed  is  commonly  the  first 
one  that  promises  to  attain  the  desired  result. 
The  situation  is  urgent  and  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  meet  it  with  an  economical  use  of 
energy.  Now  it  is  significant  for  efficiency  that 
the  method  unconsciously  adopted,  in  the  un- 
reflective  adaptation  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,   is  not  always  the  best. 

This  mode  of  overcoming  obstacles  is  the 
"trial-and-error"  method.  The  term  was  first  used 
to  designate  the  manner  in  which  animals  at- 
tack a  problem.  They  do  not  stop  to  think  the 
matter  over,  but  go  right  at  it,  trying  one  way 
after  another  in  rapid  succession  until  they 
either  obtain  the  desired  result  or  become  dis- 
couraged and  stop.  The  trial-and-error  method 
is  not  without  results.  It  is  the  means,  as  we 
have  said,  by  which  the  experience  of  the  t 
has  been  achieved.  The  amazing  advance  of  the 
natural  sciences  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  due  to  a  new  plan  of  campaign.  Sci- 
entists  no   longer   wait   for   the   tedious,   unintelli- 


ties   "i   mistakei    They  sel   definite 

problems,    .study    the    conditions,    and    then    plan 
at  ion  so  that  the  errors  of  eai 
be    eliminated     Flut    the     ■  .  nt  Ifli 
i>  sn  hsi    nop   i.e.  !iv  adopted 

i'  rehology  is  noi  commercialized  in  this 
book    Nowhere,  perhaps,  doei  Bwift'i  posl 
tlon   between   the  older  embalmer  of  psy- 

cbological     discoveries    and     the    new     spirit 

of  practical  commercial   usage  show   itself 

more   clearly. 

The  later  chapters  epitomize  a  good  deal 

Of    the    work    which    has    been    going    on    re 
cenll.v.    The    presentation    here    is    new    and 
very  attractive.  Some  titles  are  "Testimony 
and    Rumor,"    "Our     Varying    Selves"    and 

"The  Psychology  of   Digestion."  The   i,i*t 

is    especially    important    ill    war-days    when 

economy  (l  the  war-cry  which  outcallN  most 

of   the   gentler    pleas.    We    find    here   a    way 

to  make   economy    not  only    productive   but 

graceful.    The    book    will    prove    absorbing 

to  any  one  whose  interest  in  psychology,  in 

efficiency,  or  in  modern  human  development 

has  been  awakened. 

Psychology    and    the    Day's    Work,    by    Edgar 
James   Swift.   Charles  Scribner's   Sons.   $2 

Bird  Men  and  Women 

A  formal  review  of  Algernon  Blackwood's 
latest  novel  would  be  like  breaking  a 
butterfly  upon  a  wheel.  The  Promise  ol 
Air  is  pure  fantasy,  light  as  a  bit  of  this- 
tledown blown  by  a  fairy's  breath.  "The 
New  Age"  is  to  be  the  "Age  of  the  Air"  : 
we  are  to  live  as  the  birds  do,  carefree, 
winging  our  way,  unconscious,  full  of  joy 
in  mere  living  and  at  last: 

Death  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  slipping 
back  into  your  own  subconsciousness,  and  so  be- 
coming greater  and  finer  and  more  active — 
more  useful,  too,  and  with  grander  powers — 
than  we  ever  had  in  our  limited  imperfect 
bodies.  Life  is  nothing  but  an  episode  in  our 
universal  life.  Death  is  just  a  change  of 

direction   then,    really :   that's   all. 

cries  the   bird-like   little   Jean,   who   is   the 

central    figure    of    this    curious    story.    The 

metaphor  of  flying  is  strained  to  the  break 

ing  point  and  reiterated  to  wearisomeness — 

but  man's  partial  conquest  of  the  air  make* 

the  simile  an  arresting  one. 

The   Promise   of   Air,   by   Algernon    Blackwood 
E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.   $1.50. 

The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp 

WIO  have  learned  to  expect  serious  work 
from  the  author  of  "The  Guarded 
Flame"  and  "Mrs.  Thompson."  W.  B.  Max- 
well, in  his  latest  novel,  The  Mirror  and 
the  Lamp,  shows  no  trace  of  his  experience* 
on  the  fighting  front  in  France,  unless  the 
very  avoidance  of  the  war  is  an  indication 
of  how  deeply  it  has  seared  into  his  con 
sciousness.  The  struggle  of  his  clerical 
hero,  an  orthodox  product  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  dropt  into  one  of  the  foulest  slum 
districts  of  London,  is  a  conflict  of  the 
spirit,  rather  than  a  material  one.  Loss 
of  faith  and  courage  seem  to  have  been 
inevitable  with  a  youth  so  reared  in  the 
narrowest  of  circles:  so  blinded  by  his 
great  love  for  his  mother  to  her  selfishness 
and   bigotry  :    so   sensitive   to   beauty  :    00400 

pelled  to  live  amid  squalor  and  unspeakable 

brutality.  His  faith   was  so  much  of  ■   hot 
house  flower,  it  could  not  endure  the  harsh 
outside  air. 

Mrs.  Churchill,  the  mother,  is  marvelous 
ly    well    drawn,    her    refinement    that    made 
such   an   appeal    to   her   sons,    and   her   Mf 
rowness    and    snobbishness    that    they    could 
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not  see,  are  not  exaggerated,  but  indicated 
by  masterly  touches,  so  that  the  reader  is 
ready  to  cry:  "Heaven  defend  men  from 
such  mothers!"  and  yet  be  able  to  see  why 
Edward  loved  her.  The  defects  of  the  Eng- 
lish marriage  and  divorce  laws  are  shown 
by  the  unnecessary  wreck  made  of  three 
lives,  mitigated  by  a  slow  redemption  :  altho 
perfect  social  rehabilitation  would  be  im 
possible  in  real  life,  however  abstractly 
just  it  may  seem.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  long  the  new  England  will  leave  the 
unjust   law  upon   her  statutes. 

The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp,  by  W.  B.  Maxwell 

Ilobbs   Merrill    Co.   §1.75. 

The  Story  of  Westinghouse 

THERE  is  romance  enough  for  a  dozen 
novels  in  the  biography  of  George  West- 
inghouxe,  His  Life  mid  Achievements,  by 
Francis  E.  Leupp.  From  his  six-year-old 
tantrums  that  always  got  him  what  he 
wanted,  to  the  answer  he  made  at  sixty- 
eight  to  a  friend  who  accused  him  of  never 
knowing  when  he  was  beaten  :  "Oh.  yes, 
I  should  have  known  if  I  ever  had  been 
beaten,  but  I  never  have  been  !"  Mr.  West- 
inghouse proved  triumphantly  the  theory 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The 
story  of  how  he  invented  the  Westinghouse 
automatic  air  brake,  proved  it  by  hard 
tests,  had  to  fight  for  years  against  stupid- 
ity and  prejudice  to  gain  it  recognition,  and 
yi-t  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-five  had 
tablished  manufacturing  plants  thruout 
Europe  producing  enough  air  brakes  to 
equip  300  locomotives  and  12'K>  cars  every 
month,  is  an  inspiring  example  of  achieve- 
ment. But  Mr.  Westinghouse  never  rested 
on  his  laurels.  Experiments  with  natural 
gas.  the  use  of  electricity  for  street  light- 
ing, improvements  in  turbine  engines,  rail- 
road electrification  were  all  undertaken 
urid  worker)  out  during  his  busy  lifetime. 
"Westinghouse  was  a  strong  believer  in 
the  virtue  of  having  his  own  way"  :  but  he 
was  exceptional  in  having  his  results  jus- 
tify his  belief. 

Gerrrr)c>,    Wt>?tin(>how<t> ,    Hit    TJfe    and    Achieve- 
/    Francis    K.    I.' -ipr<     Little,    Brown   & 
,    Jioston.  $». 

Battle  Cries  and  Litanies 

A  faculty    for    friendship    and    a    taste    for 
the   trail,    responsiveness    to   the   lure   of 
the    sea,    the   woods   and    the    wilds,    with    a 

quickened     heart  beat     for     the     gallant     line. 

the  courageous  stand,  must  characterize  the 

man    who    Would    search    "ut.    and    preserve, 
and   gather   into   a    boo!:,    the   splendid    virile 

that  make  Dp  8ong»  of  Men.  It  i    a 

little    book,    and    friendly  ;    it<    home    is    the 
pocket,   or   the    wallet.    With    if    one    forge) 
the   weary   train   journey,   the  evening   alone. 

the  stormy  night  He  who  reads  will  be  led 
Op  tfca  mountain.  iowB  'h<-  valley  to  the 

har>. 

w>,'  blinking    and    ■■> 

achoont-r    waila   ti*     tU 

sod     o   adventuring,   companioned   by    If" 
.Hid  liealil      he  for<-  ake    the    enti 
ntal,  to  take  unflinchingly  the  bullets  of 

■  ..i,      t  , 

mirth  :     he    will 

will    b<  I  ■•    will    sleep 

beneath   ti,<  face  r I » « -   priml 

I    will   -irig. 
If-   i  thai    vibrate 

ith  the  human   not< 
and 

Ar  >/,.  and  ;>  broth*  i 

r    toll    of    rn>-    till     I 

An /I     f    \i.i\y      t',-  inn. 

•  it  I 

I  roth 
rM/.n    Vllfl 
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The  great  American 
ailment  is  indigestion 

RAPID  eating,  keeping  the  brain  constantly 
at  work  during  meal  time,  and  bad  cook- 
ery— these  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
conditions  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  Americans 
suffer  from.  The  food  is  imperfectly  masticated, 
there  is  an  insufficient  flow  of  saliva,  and  the 
inevitable  result  is  seen  in  the  various  mild 
forms  of  indigestion  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

To  relieve  these  conditions  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  routine  use  of  my  original 
pepsin  chewing  gum.  It  stimulates  the  sali- 
vary glands,  insures  sufficient  saliva,  relaxes 
nerve  tension,  and  aids  the  digestive  processes. 

Thousands  have  obtained  relief  from  their 
digestive  troubles  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
chewing  Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum  for  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  after  each  meal. 
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THE   BANNER  YEAR  OF  TOURS  BEGINS 
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tbu  it  m  be  con 

I... i.illy 
m    i  I     W  bo    m.i>     Don 

in*    in     '  II    Into 

roads  an-  now  la  the  eonditiaa  that 
ttn->  genera U j  attain  some  lis.  weeks  later, 
*ft.  U   winiiT  weathei     What   tittle 

front  there   «  i->  In   then   has   largely  dii 
appeared  and  warm  ireatbei   and  lunabine 
htm  dried  then  out.  in  fact  the  notorial  in 
aioat  tectiona   will   Bnd   better   road   condi- 
tion!   Ill     the    next     few     Weeks    tllllll     will    he 

the  caae  later,  when  extensive  highway  re 
pairing   work   is   undertaken.   Then   cloaed 

roads    and     numerous    detours     will     lie     BO 

countered    not    infrequently,    because   more 

work    on    the    roads    is    scheduled    for    this 

year   than    has    been    the   case    heretofore. 

Reports  from  touring  bureaus  of  various 
automobile  dubs  ami  organizations  Indi- 
cate  that    L019    will    be   a    banner   year    for 

automobile  travel.  This  prediction  is 
based    largely    »n    the   volume   of    requests 

already  received  for  information  on  road 
conditions,  desirable  routes,  when  various 
resort  hotels  will  open  for  the  season  and 
such  data  essential  to  the  motor  tourist  in 
planning    a    trip. 

It  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  mo- 
torists are  planning  to  make  up  this  year 
the  mileage  h>st  during  the  touring  sea- 
son of  1918,  when  the  patriotic  impulse 
to  curtail  even  health  bringing  pleasures 
brought  a  marked  decrease  in  automobile 
touring. 

Managers  of  touring  bureaus  not  only 
report  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  tendency 
to  tour  by  motor  car,  but  a  further  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  motorists  to  plan  and 
undertake  trips  over  considerable  distances 
and  to  far-away  points.  Such  traveling 
comes  under  the  head  of  transcontinental 
touring,  and  in  fact  most  eastern  auto- 
mobilists  desiring  to  see  new  country  and 
to  travel  far  afield  set  out  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  while  those  of  the  West  and  Far 
West  generally  turn  their  cars  eastward 
with  some  point,  or  even  a  tour,  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  as  the  objective.  As  an 
indication  of  the  tendency  to  tour  across 
the  continent.  A.  L.  Westgard,  the  veteran 
transcontinentalist  now  attached  to  the 
touring  bureau  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  in  New  York  City,  states  that 
on  a  single  day  recently  he  had  ten  dif- 
ferent callers,  each  of  whom  was  arrang- 
ing and  securing  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  a  trip  this  season  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

LONG  distance  automobile  touring  in  the 
United  States  is  also  increased  thru  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  impossible,  this  year 
at  least,  to  tour  thru  Europe.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  mo- 
torists took  automobile  trips  abroad  each 
year.  Now  their  field  is  largely  limited  to 
this  country  and  parts  of  Canada,  and  this 
is  helping  materially  to  realize  the  slogan. 
"See  America  First."  And  incidentally 
many  are  learning  that  this  country  has 
no  peer  as  a  scenic  playground.  Not  only 
can  the  United  States  duplicate  practically 
everything  in  the  way  of  mountains  and 
lake  scenery  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Alps  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  it 
has  many  features  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
clusive  character. 
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i  i  ample,    w  here    in    I  iurope    is    a 

replii  .1    oi    i  in-    tin     Nun.  ,i    pel  i  [tied    t<. 
in   Arizona,   or   the   prehistoric  cliff  dwell 
^ Inch  doi    thai    bc<  i  "ii   of   i iii~.  conn 
•    The    Qrand    Canyon    of    the    Colo 
do      i.  tin-     ^.  ol      Yellowstone 

I    the   glacil  National 

Park    an-    unequaled   abroad.    Ami    is    the 

b    u    more     Interesting     study     than    our 

native    Indians   on    their    western    reserve 

tions,    or    the    Slavic    races    than    our    Me\i 
can    neighbors'.' 

Another   thing   which    i>   Serving   to   popu 


A  party  of  tourists  that  lias  made  one  of 
the    beautiful   national   parks   its   objective 

larize  transcontinental  touring  with  mo- 
torists is  the  growing  realization  that  there 
are  no  real  difficulties  to  be  met  in  travel- 
ing by  automobile  thru  the  sparsely  inhab- 
ited regions  of  the  West.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  and  hundreds  made 
the  long  journey  last  year  without  unusual 
trouble. 

As  to  personal  safety  there  are  a 
score  of  cases  where  women  have  made  the 
trip  without  male  escort.  The  motorist 
taking  a  trip  across  the  continent  for  the 
first  time  will  be  more  surprized  by  the 
amount  of  good  road  found  in  the  unset- 
tled regions  than  he  will  be  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  negotiating  some  of  the  bad 
stretches. 

There  are  three  main  routes  across  the 
continent.    Each    has   its   eastern    termin  is 


Ask  the  Motor  Efficiency  Service  any- 
thing you  want  to  know  conccrnino 
motor  cars,  t7-ucks,  accessories  or  their 
makers.  ~\Yhite  The  Independent  cannot 
undertake  to  give  in  this  department 
an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
various  makes  of  cars  or  accessories,  it 
is  ready  to  give  full  and  impartial  in- 
formation about  any  individual  product 


in   New    \oii    City,   the   Lincoln   Hlghwaj 
running  to  San   Francisco  by  the  way  of 
Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,    Chicago    (than 
is  at  leaal  one  other  equally  good  route  t. 
tins  point),  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Salt   Lake 

City,  Lake  Tahoe,  and  Sacramento ;  the 
National  Park  Highway,  which  leads  to 
Seattle  \ia  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Yellow- 
stone Valley,  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  na- 
tional parks,  and  Spokane;  and  the  Na- 
tional  Old  Trails,   which   terminates  in   Los 

Angeles,  and  passes  thru  Pittsburgh,  Colum 

Iiii--,    Indianapolis,    St.    Louis,    Kansas   City. 

Trinidad,    Santa    Pe,    Albuquerque,    Flag- 

Btaff  and  Needles.  The  three  include  a  wide 
variety  of  climatic,  scenic  and  historic  con- 
ditions, ami  of  hunting,  fishing  and  camp- 
ing. 

The  reports  show  that  there  is  also  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  motorists 
who  camp  out  on  long  tours  instead  of 
stopping  at  hotels.  The  growth  of  this  kind 
of  automobile  touring  is  especially  preva- 
lent in  the  West  and  many  cities  and  towns 

have   provided    free   camping  sites  within 

their  confines  for  the  nomadic  motorist. 
For  example,  Denver,  Colorado,  has  made 
such  provision  in  one  of  its  parks,  and  on 
a  single  night  last  summer  there  were  four 
hundred  automobile  tourists  camped  there, 
whose  routes  led  them  the  next  day  to 
every  point  of  the  compass.  On  such  a 
camp  site  running  water,  electric  light  and 
adequate   sewerage  are  provided. 

IN  considering  the  three  best  routes 
across  the  continent  for  a  summer  tour 
the  inexperienced  automobile  traveler  will 
at  once  shy  away  from  the  National  Old 
Trails.  He  follows  on  the  map  the  south- 
ern route  thru  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  multiplying  the  July  heat  of  his  north- 
ern home  at  least  tenfold,  exclaims:  "No 
furnace   jaunt   for   me." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  route  is  the 
coolest  of  the  three  thruout  the  entire 
summer,  and  mosquitos  are  almost  un- 
known. West  of  the  Mississippi  River 
the  National  Old  Trails  route  crosses 
a  plateau  averaging  some  7000  feet  above 
sea  level,  while  the  other  two  routes  dip 
down  thru  the  river  valley  where  the 
summer  heat  is  felt  most.  Also  the  cross- 
ing of  the  desert  is  shortest  on  the  southern 
route,  where  it  is  a  run  of  only  160  miles, 
always  made  at  night,  when  it  is  cool.  It 
is  a  graded  road  all  the  way  across,  well 
marked,  so  there  is  no  chance  of  losing 
one's  way. 

It  is  along  this  route  that  the  motor 
tourist  encounters  the  picturesque  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  great  Southwest,  the 
Mexican  living  in  his  native  environment, 
the  rarest  colorings  of  landscape,  and  many 
historic  ruins  of  a  civilization  antedating 
the  discovery   of  America. 

The  White  Mountains  of  Arizona,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds  in  the  entire  United  States. 
can  be  reached  by  a  side  trip  off  the  Na- 
tional Old  Trails  of  less  than  thirty 
miles. 

There  is  one  essential  for  the  motorist 
who  sets  out  to  travel  thru  such  parts  of 
this  country  as  those  described  briotl> 
above,  and  that  is  accurate  information 
covering  every  important  detail.  Such  in 
formation  is  procurable  at  any  of  the  six 
hundred  clubs  affiliated  with  the  Amen 
can  Automobile  Association,  or  at  the  main 
offices  of  the  national  organization  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 
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ARE  YOU  FIT  TO   BE  A 
FRESHMAN  ? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

You  have  two  measures,  a  3-pint  and  a  5-pint 
measure.  You  are  sent  to  get  exactly  7  pints  of 
water.  Using  only  these  measures  and  without 
guessing  at  any  quantity,  how  will  you  do  it? 
Begin  by  filling  the   5-pint  vessel. 

You  have  two  measures  of  5  and  7  pints,  re- 
spectively, and  you  are  to  get  exactly  8  pints. 
Begin  by  filling  the  5-pint   measure. 

You  have  two  measures  of  4  and  9  pints,  re- 
spectively, and  you  are  to  get  exactly  7  pints. 
Begin  by  filling  the   4-pint  vessel. 

To  qualify  you  should  be  able  to  work 
out  at  least  two  of  these  in  five  minutes 
each. 

These  tests  are  stated  very  roughly, 
without  the  refinement  and  commentaries 
which  Professor  Terman  gives  them,  but 
they  will  serve  the  purpose.  Of  course,  if 
you  don't  demonstrate  that  you  are  a  su- 
perior adult  you  can  just  blame  it  on  The 
Independent  for  not  quoting  them  exactly. 


Pebbles 

"If  life  in  these  days  of  high  prices 
Is  worth  living."  said  Hannibal  Horr, 

"Think  of  the  bargain   it  must  have  been 
In  the  days  before  the  war." 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Belle — What  is  the  best  way,  do  you 
know,  of  preserving  a  good  complexion? 

Nell — I  don't  know  a  better  way  than 
keeping  the  jars  air-tight. — Baltimore 
American. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — Is  your  husband  a  good 
golfer? 

Mrs.  Bensonhurst — Well,  he  doesn't 
swear,  if  that's  what  you  mean. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"It  is  the  unexpected  that  always  hap- 
pens." observed  the  Sage. 

"Well."  commented  the  Fool,  "if  this  is 
true,  why  don't  we  learn  to  expect  it?" — 
Cincinnati   Enquirer. 

One  night  a   wild,   ravaging  leopard. 
Was  fired   at  by  a  bold  sheopard  ; 
Next  morn  it  was  found 
Lying  dead  on  the  ground. 
The  leopard  the  sheopard  had  peopard. 
— London    Opinion. 

"What's  coming  off  out  in  front  there?" 
asked  the  proprietor  of  the  Tote  Fair  store 
in  Turnlinville.  Arkansas. 

"A  couple  of  fel|er<  from  Straddle  Ridge 
swapped  mules."  replied  the  clerk,  "and 
now  each  i.~  accusing  the  other  of  skinning 
him." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  they  trade  back?" 

"I  reckon  they  are  both  afraid  of  getting 
used    again." — Katuat   City   ^tar. 

"John,"   announced  Mrs.   Stylover,  "I'm 

going    to    town     tomorrow    to     see    the    new 

j   forget,"  her  husband   reminded   her, 
"that    tomorrow    i-    Sunday.    The    ihopS    will 

be  dosed." 

"Who     -aid     anything    about  '     I'm 

going    to    church.  —  uemphit    Neio$-8oimi- 

I'ir. 

The  abolition  of  the  -nbmarine  as  a 
fighting    unit   appears   certain: 

n,   a   long  farewell,  oh     abmarinsl 
No  r,  i  appear  upon  the    cene 

'I    •      top   our   mealing. 

j-  fare  rot,  f  must  con- 

rain    may    we  or  ICSS 

"That    sinking    feeling  " 

— Loridon    Opinion 

id<:i|     husband  "       aid    the    girl     who 

eading  cheap  do  pel  .  "ma  t  be  a 

Dt     man.     full    of    grit,    and    abb 

to   bear    the   beat    and   burden    of   the 

tbont   flinching      one   who   will   not    he, 
Word    Mid    about    me,    and    .'.  ho  will    not    Qttei 

mi   unkind   word   himwlf." 

"What     you     want     i-    |    a,:if    and    dumb 

r,"  murmured  her   friend  —  Loo 

'l',n     f//,ini',n. 


Established  1824 

SILVERSMITHS 

TAUNTON.MASSACHUSETTS 

REPRESENTED    AT 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47*  Street.-4  Maiden  Lane,New York 
Boston  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Dallas 


FOR  BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN,  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  STYLE 

REED  &  BARTON 

SILVERWARE  HAS  BEEN  FOREMOST  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 


leading  silver  merchants  everywhere  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  Reed  &  Barton  exclusive  productions 


TQAOt   MARK 


Now  is  the  lime  to  replenish  your 
SI  etching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas. 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

I  In-   Beginner's  Box,  as  illustrated, 

$2.00.      Full    line    of   boxes   of    Oil, 

Water    Color   and    China    Painting, 

Pastel  and  (  rayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  sent  on  requtsi 

W  DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New  York 


I    il  I.       I.SIH.I    i.MH,   M 


ipril  .,,  1919 


PRINGSUMMEffi 


!  WinteiyC 
nomic  i 


EIOV.  '. 

i 

mid 

1      hten 

>tect 

furnish 

outsi  l'i    vent 

I 
wind  >us.      In    sum 

ep  out  the  heat 
when  desired. 

Murt-  widely  used  than 

all  others — this    pro 
them  the  t>^  t,  simplest, 
most  weather- tight  and 

trouble  free.     Will  out- 
last the  building. 

Guaranteed  i"  years  and  In- 
stalled by  the  oldest,  lai 
must  experienced  weather 
strip  makers,  with  a  quarter- 
century  reputation  for  relia- 
bility. 


The  (  hdiuhcrlin'd  | 
Window 

! 
ing"  —  loi    t 

«       • 

Famous  Chamber- 

hu  llurt  include 

J.    P.    •!..■  u.u., 

I  lil.u  I, 

lhu->.   A.  rdivun 

B.   11.  Garj 

»  III.  «,.  .Mi- 1 doo 

IT.   K.   \auilribllt 

Ili-Dr)  lurd 

1  hurlc *  llunaliiljson  ] 

(  kn,    91.  Nrliuulj 

1  haunr.  >  11.  |i,  |  ,  n 

llarrj  I-.  Hhltnej 

and  hcits  of  others. 


-THE  STANDARD  FDR  25  YEARS' 


Pay  for  themselves,  by  saving  fuel,  in  four  years  or 
less.    We  equip  doors,  casements  or  transoms— | 
wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

WRITF   for  "'U''II"I,,<'0',   dpffrlptlie  book 
TV  IvI  1  Li  and  Bat  o(  user*  Id  yoor  vlelnltj. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices,  119Dinan  Building,  Detroit! 


PREER'  5 

GARPEN 
BOOK 


YOU  would  have  to  read 
a  score  of  books  on  gar- 
dening to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge contained  in  DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK  for  1919. 
Just  what  you  want  to  know 
about  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
arranged  alphabetically  for 
quick  reference. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations  in  the  224  big 
pages  and  four  color  plates. 

Mailed  free  if  yon   mention 
this  pitblieat) 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR 
RAILROAD    CON rROL 

•i i inn,  ii  frui  t6) 

Congestion  bat  "  ■  lugged 

;   i  hi    \i  i. Mi.    \\ . 

ii. 1. 1    i..   i in-   pained   potato 

— 1 1 1 1 •  i . •  - f    ill    MiuDfHui  .i    •  in.    . ,.  -.    i   h.i .  i-   in 

mind  tvbeo  permit  to  «hip  wan  refused  wa» 

i"  tin    fael   t f -  \tia   urgent   d< 

■I    l"i     1  !•  ■  il i     »  a-    mail.     I.\     the     I  ,„„l    A, I 
i'   Hu    .1,      |,,i      ,|i  1m  el  v      al      tin-     A I  In  nl  H 

i    at    Hu-   eui  in- 1    possible   muroenl 
h  ii1   tli  sen   Hi. in-  ti 

inn    I  n    lli''   Twin   <  'ities   H  illi 

l  {.in      lull    bail    Ih,     . 

i  ping   i iiai    pai  tli  ular  iii-ni,  i  w  lean 

i.\    ii-   grain    trains 

i oiling    mi,,    Minneapolis    from    i !■•- 

Northwest    foi     immediate    shipment    east 

■  i.  In  result,  I'm   nevi  ral  daj  -  i  raffle  not 

di recti j  connected  rernment  orders 

was  at   a   standstill   in   the  transfer  yards 

of   tin-   Twin    Cities    Consequently    permit 

to  load  perishables  for  shipment  t"  or  Hun 

that   i > •  •  i j 1 1   was  refused, 

How    many    thousand    times    this    system 

"I'  controlling  traffic  at  it-  source  instead 
i,i'  permitting  it  t"  tie  transportation  in  a 
knot    at    destination    has    been    worked    "ii 

the    patient    and    Inn;;    Buffering    shipper    m, 

cue  is  prepared  to  say,  but  the  Adminis- 
tration dues  tell   us  that    tc   have   permitted 

all  smis  of  traffic  i"  come  rolling  down  the 
narrow  transportation  lanes  into  the  Bast 
would  have  settled  once  and  for  all  our 
chances  of  fulfilling  our  fond  pledge  to  the 

Allies. 

All  this  leads  hack  to  the  original  propo- 
sition: that  you  cannot  judge  the  success 

or  failure  of  our  experiment  in  Government 
control  of  railroads  from  testimony  fur 
nished  us  to  its  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lie.  To  use  the  expression  of  one  practical 
railroader:  '"The  public  got  the  leavings. 
But  if  they  hadn't.  Kaiser  P.ill  would 
have." 

There  are  certain  little  inside  facts  con- 
cerning Government  control  that  the  public 
in  genera]  has  likely  never  dreamed  of. 
Take  the  Administration's  Scrap  Utiliza- 
tion drive,  for  instance.  The  railroads  of 
America  Bell  yearly  about  seventy  million 
dollars'  Worth  of  "junk."  or  worn  out  rail- 
road materials.  The  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, however,  set  out  to  learn  just  what 
could  he  done  toward  reclaiming  such 
scrap.  They  discovered  that  while  two  or 
three  railroads  were  reclaiming  and  utiliz- 
ing these  materials,  that  others  were  sell- 
ing them  to  the  junk  man.  Instructions 
were  issued  concerning  the  proper  methods 
of  reclaiming  and  utilizing  such  scrap  and 
each  road  was  required  to  form  a  Scrap 
Reclamation  Committee.  The  net  saving 
from  this  work  is  now  set  at  about  eight 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  most  important 
consideration  in  this  matter,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  by  repairing  and  putting  back 
into  use  worn  and  discarded  railroad  ma- 
terials our  railroads  have  been  able  to 
bridge  the  dangerous  shortage  of  steel,  cop- 
per,  zinc,   tin,   etc. 

They  went  into  the  wood  utilization 
question,  too — appointing  wed  utilization 
experts  and  erecting  timber  and  tie  treat- 
ing plants. 

The  consolidation  and  cooperation  of 
purchasing  departments  also  accomplished 
a  material  saving  and  secured  better  results 
all  around. 

In  blowing  its  own  horn  the  Railroad 
Administration  points  to  economies  of  op- 
eration that  total  about  $100,000,000  a 
year  for  the  seven  regions,  whereat  the  ex- 
ponents of  private  ownership  and  control 
offer  a  few  definite  remarks  concerning  a 
net  loss  of  something  over  that  amount,  to 
Bay    nothing    of    increased    revenues    due    to 

t''<>  raising  of  rates.  Without  becoming  per- 


Shur-on 

EYF^^ES  AND  SPEGJL£LES 


Made  in  many  attractive 
styles,  with  or  without 
Shelltex  Rims,  Shur-on 
Mountings  are  comforta- 
ble, becoming,  and  when 
fitted   with 

Shur-on    Yc^tJtA\    Lena  eft 

—  lenses  for  sensitive  eyes  — 
you  have  the  utmost  in  refined 
and  efficient  spectacles  or  eye- 
glasses. 

Health  and  Success  de- 
pend largely  on  your  eyes. 
To  be  sure  you  see  clearly, 
without  effort,  have  your 
eyes  examined  regularly. 

If  you  need  glasses  you  will 
want  Shur-ons.  Ask  for  them 
by  name  and  look  for  the  name 
in  the  bridge  of  every  Shur-on 
Spectacle  and  Eyeglass  mount- 
ing.     Optical  dealers  everywhere. 

Quality   Beyond  Question 

£.  Kfrstem  Sons  Co. 

Sole   Manufacturtri   of  Shur-on    Optical  Products. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  1864 
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Oodson  Blue 
Bird  Huusa 


kThe  Birds  AreComing 
—Heralds  of  Spring! 

Like  %  flash  of  sunshine  the  first 
courageous  little  bluebird  arrives; 
there  appear:  radiating  hanpl- 
oess   and    presaging    glorious 
Springdaysto follow.  Spring 
will  disappear,  but  you  can 
keep  these  little  feathered  friends 
if  you  oroperly  welcome  and  pre- 
pare for  their  comfort. 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

will  bring  them  and  keep  'him 
all  summer  These  houses,  sci- 
entifically built  by  a  bird-lover, 
whose  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  birds ia unlimited,  utter 
sheltered  inviting  homes  for  the  little 
songsters.  Dodson  Bird  Houses  axe  an  in  vestment,  paying  invalu- 
able dividends— protection  of  crops  and  shrubs  from  Insects, 
and  assurance  ot  a  cheery,  artistic  environment. 
(~\v*r^f±*  rVr»mAT  ~Iet  the  houses  weather,  blending  Into 
V^l  UC17  livvY  the  foliage  and  assuming  an  appearance 
of  habitation.  Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illustrating 
Dodson  line,  giving  prices;  also  beautiful  bird  picture  free. 
f<*.A*«K  U  HaJjaii  Prrs.  American  Audubon  Association 
JOSepIl  ti.    UOQSOn  752  Harrison  Ave.     Kankakee.  III. 


Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  ffuu 
these  noisy  quar 


nt't\t  to  rid  vour  community  of 
Pricm  $7.00.  8 


April  b,  1919 
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so'nal  the  Administration  drops  a  hint  or 
two  regarding  sweatshop  labor  and  quotes 
the  figures  that  during  1917  over  .r>()  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  employees  <>f  the  United 
States  received  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
or  less,  and  that  80  per  cent  of  them  re- 
ceived a  hundred  a  month  or  less,  remind- 
ing also  that  it  cost  the  Administration 
between  $600,000,000  and  $700,000,000  to 
increase  the  workers'  earnings  to  a  living 
wage. 

But  to  compare  the  results  and  costs  of 
Government  control  as  against  private 
control  of  railroads  cannot  be  done  fairly 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ference between  wartime  and  pre-wartime 
expenses.  The  costs  of  railroad  building 
and  operating  during  the  last  year  have  in- 
creased from  15  to  60  per  cent  dependent 
upon  the  materials  and  class  of  labor  used. 
For  example,  altho  the  railroads  decreased 
their  coal  consumption  by  over  10  per  cent, 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  the  past  year  has 
increased  $140,000,000.  while  the  cost  of 
cross  ties  and  lumber,  upon  which  they 
have  also  economized,  has  increased  approx- 
imately $65,000,000.  The  cost  of  other  ma- 
terials have  climbed  proportionately. 

Wages  to  the  2,000.000  workers  of  the 
railroads  amount  to  about  $5,500,000  a 
day  now,  as  against  less  than  $4,000,000  a 
year  ago.  This  increase,  plus  the  higher 
costs  of  materials,  accounts  for  the  $9,000,- 
000  a  day  costs  now  as  against  the  $6,500,- 
000  of  private  control. 

However,  war  service  is  not  peacetime 
service  and  comparisons  of  the  two  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  fair  basis  on  which 
to  judge  the  performance  of  our  sample  of 
Government  control. 


PLANNING  THE  OUT- 
DOOR ROOM 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

under  thoir  branches,  the  other  planting 
would   gain    distance   and   variety. 

This  planting  will  not  begin  to  group 
for  two  or  thrpe  years  after  it  is  set  out, 
and  if  quicker  effect  is  desired,  more  plants 
of  the  same  kinds  could  be  set  in  between. 
Bat,  as  it  is,  the  ultimate  effect  would  be 
better,  and  each  one  having  room  to  de- 
ve' ,],.  preserret  its  individuality.  In  fact, 
this  planting  is  arranged  to  show  that 
shrubs  and  trees  may  be  user]  for  their  own 
sakes,  yet  each  one  doing  its  bit  toward 
the  general   effect. 

The  spaces  within  the  waving  line  should 
be  kept  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds 
until  the  shrub*  cover  the  ground.  No  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  grow  gra  ;  be 
tween  them.  None  but  the  commonest  ma 

ferial  is  need,  OS  this  is  not  a  treati-e  on 
rare  plant-,  but  only  a  ■ketcb  of  some  gen 
I  principles  of  shrubbery  arrangement. 
A  plan  like  this  requires  a  minimum  of  up 
keep,  and  BH  ordinary  hirer]  man  can  easily 
take  i -a  ■(■  f,f  it,  bis  principal  tools  being 
I    boe   and   a  lawnmower. 


"What  i«  thai     tring  around  your  finger 
■ 

■    remind    me    that    1    forgot 
something  ife   tied   if   there  for  me  to 

remi  fialtimori     imerican 

A    pe-^irnivt    i^    a    man    who    believP      thai 
it  will   take  centuries)   for  the  world   to   re 

from   the  blow  to  ej vili/.at  ion  .   a/id  an 

optir..  ho  retorts   thai    there 

Will        be       plenty       of       ie,,ti|i|e  /,'  i„l,  tut  V  r 

I ,  tpreim. 

"Well."  (aid  Dncle  B  i    oh, 

bionable    church    choir    tenor,    "if 

the  rij']e.|    thing  f   ever  naw.  Just 

pang  man  began  to    ring, 
other   member   of   the   choii      topped, 
'■nt    thru    with    it      arid    I    urn 

i  pluck."     /-•<  '/'-"   Opinion, 
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Foiled 


By  the  Yale  Protected  Closet 

The  stealthy,  sneaking  porch  climber 

never  enters   through  the  safely  locked  front 
or  back  doors. 

IN  through  a  window  he  goes  and  quietly  takes  his 
pick  of  jewelry,  money,  furs  and  valuables  scat- 
tered around  the  house.  Even  while  you  may  be 
happily  at  dinner,  totally  unconscious  of  danger. 

Make  one  place  within  your  home  safe  from  the 
burglar  who  may  get  in  through  a  window.  Select 
one  closet.  In  it  place  those  articles  of  value  you 
used  to  leave  unguarded  in  many  parts  of  the  house. 

Put  a  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch  on  that  closet 
door  and  you  have  a  real  safe  deposit  vault — a 
deadline  against  the  porch  climber,  slinking  intruder 
and  the  pilfering  servant.  They  cannot  pick,  force 
or  tamper  with  a  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch — and 
they  know  it. 

See  your  hardware  dealer  today.  Ask  him 
for  a  Yalr  Cylinder  Niaht  hatch.  Make  sure 
that  the  trade-mark  "Yale"  is  on  it,  install  it 
on  the  closet  door  selected — and  you  have  re- 
duced the  danger  of  loss  to  a  minimum.  \ 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Chicago    Office: 
77  East  Lake  Street 


Canadian    Yale    &    Towne    Ltd. 
St.    Catharines,    Ont. 


Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latches  are  made  by 
the  makers  of  Yale 
Door  Closers,  Yale 
Padlocks,  Yale  Build- 
ers' Hardware,  Yale 
Cabinet  Locks,  Yale- 
Chain  Blocks  and 
Yale  Bank   Locks. 
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BUY  W.  S.  S. 
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For  Culverts 


Copt*  i  -Steel 
alloy  -heels 

Flumes,  Tank  s.  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Kto. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 

ni.ikcs  safe,  substantial  ro;i<lw:iy  culverts. 

Aeor.r.o  1 1  tb«  nlghMt  quality  galvanized  prodtti  i.  cnannfao. 

I  for  nil  inii'wii  Hliei-i.  metal  work       II 
hat  fJopper  Hteel  In  imeil  a  nd  o 
thai  A  pom  '.I                         [,.     '     I.,   i    lon«i    t  ■ .. 
Corn  uH-fM-.i.  iiui .»  nnr.|ii,iii'.i  for  Hoofing  Tin  Flat**    B«ndfo*    BrttwBoildlngi    and    Apollo    I ueci, 

AMI  HICAN  SIM  I  I  AM) 'I  IN  IMAM'.  COMPANY,  (icncral  Offices:  Prick  Kull<llii|?,  Pittsburgh,  Pn 


•/mi  I:       'I  Im  milled    IWiyM'in.. 

I  tin   hi  I'll  i     I.  I  i  ril .   n-  i    l.i  in  e.      'I  inn  i  Jill  ■  I   Weill  III  ir  1 1  live  proved 

I     i,  i   |on«i    i.  1 1,   e  i  ...I    oi    Ice     Bold  by  weight  by  loading  dealer*.    Hkvhiunk 
He  ml  fur  "HiiHerlSuililiiii-  ■"  I  "Apollo 


I   UK       I  .N   I)  I.  I"  I.  N   I)  i. 
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Canvas  Roofing 
That  Lasts 

Spring  is  here  and  the  prover- 
bial April  shower  is  »>n  its  way 

your   cur  urfaces    must 

be  waterproof. 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

is  the  ideal  material  for  covering 
roofs,  porch  floors,  sleeping  bal- 
conies and  for  all  similar  work. 

Inexpensive  and  easy  to  lay — 
provides  an  even,  attractive  sur- 
face— won't  crack,  shrink,  stretch, 
peel,  rot  or  leak.  Changing 
weather  does  not  affect  it.  Its 
cost  is  nominal — and  it  lasts  for 
\  ears. 

Tell  as  the  size  of  the  space 
that  needs  covering  and  we  will 
send  samples  and  a  copy  of 
"Roofing  Facts  and  Figures.  " 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor  : 
C«o.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.  430-440  N.  Wells  Street 

California  Distributors : 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Sao  Francisco  and  I  os  Angeles 


Base  and  Floors 
one  continuous 


I  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron  I 

=  It  Is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  In  plastic  form  over  old  = 

==     or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  Solid  foundation — Laid  3-8  to  1-2  = 

=     In.  thick — Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  tine  grained,  smooth,  non-slippery  surface,  = 

=     practically  a  seamless  tile — No  craek,  crevice  or  joint  for  the  accumu-  = 
=     iatton  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture — Is  noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

^     Euf  Kitchen,  Pantry.  Bath  Room,  I-aundry,  Poroh,  Garage,  Restaurant,  || 

=     Theater,  Hotel,  Factory,  Office  Building,   Railroad  Station,  Hospital—  ^ 

=     all  places  where  a  beautiful,  substantial  and  foot-easy  flour  is  desired.  = 

=  Your  ohoiee  of  several  practical  colors.     Full  information  and  sample  = 

p     FREE  on  request.  ^ 

IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY 

j    993   Cutler   Building.   Rochester.    New  York  | 

On  the  market  10  years. 
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W  HAT    IS    A    CKIMK? 


(Ouiittnttt  ./ 

rt-martial    trial*    wen    public   <tml    '/<<" 
wen    indubitably  publ'u 

II   li  II   ll        till  llll  1       II       I  Hill  I        III 

I  '.hi    1    bad    nln  ad  v    secured    the 

1  cbarged  thai  officei  ibielded  from 

1 1 1 1 1 •  i  i-uiiiin-iii   for  i'i"ii.    when  eu listed  -"I 
in  Mil  for  Identical  crimen 

in. i    inn  equentlj     lean    ila^i  am      i 
ample,  a  private  soldier  In  the  Philippines 
who  had  embezzled  approximate^  $X4  was 
ih  honorablj    discharged    and    sentenced    to 

Another  soldier  who 
embeaaled  |160   was  given   three  Fears   In 

pri Then   a  certain   Captain    Augustus 

II.    Bishop    embezzled    si.-;."i    of    the    trust 
iiiinls  belonging  to  the  soldiers  of  his  com 
pan]  ;   he  was   tried   bj    court-martial   and 
merelj    dismissed   from   1 1 1 « -  army. 

A  private  In  the  t'".-^t  Artillery  refused 
tn  cut  grass  and  he  was  sentenced  t"  hard 
labor  in  prison  for  two  years,  and  after 
his  conviction  ii  was  found  that  when  he 
had  enlisted  he  had  a  wife  and  child,  of 
which  fact  !i<'  had  not  Informed  1 1 1 « -  army 
authorities;  and  for  this  unrelated  fact  h<- 
was  given  six  muiitlis  additional  imprison- 
ment. 

A  soldier  from  the  Third  Battalion  of 
Engineers  committed  an  infraction  of  dis- 
cipline for  which,  according  to  the  army 
regulations,  the  punishment  is  $1-  forfeit- 
ed pay  and  one  month's  confinement.  Ele 
was  sentenced  to  prison  for  two  years. 

A  squabble  between  two  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  started  by  their  wives,  and 
which  would  have  been  settled  by  an  ordi- 
nary justice  with  a  reprimand,  sent  a  ser- 
geant of  twelve  years'  faithful  army  service 
to  prison  for  three  years. 

A  soldier  <>f  the  Fifteenth  Artillery  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison  for  de- 
sertion. But  while  awaiting  trial  for  that 
desertion  he  attempted  to  escape,  changed 
his  mind  and  surrendered  himself.  He  was 
gives  an  additional  court-martial  for  the 
attempt  and  on  two  charges,  (a)  desertion 
(altho  a  prisoner!)  and  (b)  attempting  to 
escape;  altho  both  of  these  charges  were 
admittedly  descriptions  of  the  identical  act. 
He  was  found  guilty  on  both  charges  and 
sentenced  to  two  years  more  in  prison,  or 
four  years  in  all. 

A  soldier  prisoner  while  serving  a  year's 
sentence  attempted  to  escape.  He  was 
charged  with  abandoning  his  prison  cloth- 
ing and.  because  he  used  a  boat  in  at- 
tempting the  escape,  with  larceny  of  the 
boat.  The  maximum  sentence  under  the 
regulations  was  five  months  for  abandon- 
ing clothing  and  one  year  in  prison  for 
escape.  The  court-martial  found  him  "not 
guilty"  on  the  charge  of  larceny,  but 
"guilty"  of  the  specification  of  stealing  the 
boat — an  amazing  verdict — and  sentenced 
him  to  four  years'  additional  imprisonment. 

I  charged  that  officers  were  shielded,  and 
as  a  startling  example  cited  the  case  of 
First  Lieutenant  Howard  K.  Loughry,  of 
the  Coast  Artillery,  who  was  tried  for  a 
violation  of  an  important  regulation  re- 
garding inspection  of  ammunition  ;  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  the  loss  of 
ten  numbers  in  his  numerical  grade — a  de- 
layed promotion  of  no  particular  serious- 
ness. But  there  was  not  a  whisper  in  the 
charges  that  a  gun  burst  following  such 
slackness  and  the  corporal  of  the  guard  in 
charge  of  the  gun  was  killed — yet  that  was 
what  had  actually  happened.  In  civil  law 
this  is  manslaughter. 

Another  officer,  a  Captain  Reed,  was 
court-martialed  for  being  drunk  when  lie. 
Captain  Reed,  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
a  court-martial  called  to  try  soldiers  for 
drunkenness  and  other  offenses.  He  was 
found   "not   guilty"   by    his   brother   officers 


on   ii,,-  .i,inKe  ,,i   drunken  dtho   the 

fat  I  tdmitted  that  on  the  same  night 

mi  which  he  was  charged  with  being  drunk 
in  the  court  martial,  he  had  been  admitted 
'o   the   post    hospital   suffering    from   ale 

hull 

Another  officer   who   beat    ami   tortured 
his  men   during   a    period   of   three   w<  i 
tying    ih. in    to    posts    in    the    sun    of    the 
tropics  and  forbidding  any  one  to  give  them 

water   or    food,    and    tying    a    private    in    his 

company   to  a   tree  stump  at    the  wal 

edge  in  such  a  manner  that  be  had  to  stand 

OH  one  lout,  and  that  in  the  water,  for 
hours,    was    merely   dismissed. 

a  private  soldier  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry 
while  drunk   forged   his   lieutenant's   name 

for  ten  dollars  for  further  drink,  intending 
tO  pay  it  .nil  of  the  pay  then  ,|ii<-  him.  He 
was  sentenced  to  tWO  and  a  half  years  iii 
prison.  Another  oilier  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry 

uttered  checks  for  .f.'iiM),  assigned  his  pay 
to  others  and  then  collected  ii  himself; 
and     he     was    merely    dismissed     from     the 


army 

if 


These  are  simply  a  few  cases  that  I 
quoted  in  Illustrating  the  favoritism  and 
injustice  of  the  court  martial  system  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  department. 
And  those  were  peace  times,  just  before 
the  great    war. 

Now.  then,  for  war  times  and  the  court- 
martial    system.    Acting    Jndge    Advocate 

Ansel]  quoted  tO  the  Senate  inquiry  tin- 
case  of  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  army  who  had  been  sentenced  to  dis- 
honorable discharge  and  imprisonment  of 
from  ten  years  to  twenty-live  years  each. 
fnv  "a  minor  disagreement"  in  one  of  the 
army  camps  with  some  West  Point  officers. 
General  Ansell,  after  going  into  the  evi- 
dence, set  the  sentences  aside  and  restored 
the  men  to  duty. 

General  Ansell  further  cited  the  case  of 
a  boy  who  had  been  in  the  army  but  a 
few  days  and  was  assigned  to  kitchen  duty. 
A  lieutenant  demanded  that  the  package 
of  cigarets  he  had  been  smoking  be  sur- 
rendered, and  the  soldier  refused.  This  boy 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  dishonorable  discharge  and 
forty  yean  in  prison!  The  commanding 
officer,  it  may  be  said,  as  an  act  of  great 
leniency,  reduced  this  sentence  to  merely 
ten  years  in  jail.  This  is  General  Ansell's 
own   comment  : 

The  facts  must  be  considered  as  they  were  to 
get  an  insight  into  the  matter.  Here  was  a  raw 
recruit,  new  to  army  life,  in  the  turmoil  of  a 
kitchen,  quite  likely  upset  by  a  reproof  that 
might  have  been  harshly  made  and  letting  his 
temper  get  the  better  of  him.  For  this  he  was 
sentenced  to  forty  years  in  jail.  In  many  in- 
stances— /  am  not  citing  exceptions — the  same 
brutally  excessive  sentences  have  been  imposed 
for   trival  ofEenses. 

Another  instance  he  cited  was  that  of  a 
soldier  who  had  deserted  from  the  army  at 
West  Point,  remaining  away  from  duty  for 
five  months.  He  was  sentenced  to  death. 
General  Ansell  found  on  the  evidence  that 
the  boy  had  gone  home  fearing  that  things 
were   not   well    and    found   his    father   dying 

from  paralysis.  "The  day  after."  said  Gen- 
eral Ansell.  "he  reported  back  for  duty." 
On  General  Ansell's  investigation  the  death 

sentence  was  set   aside. 

Another  soldier,  from  Alabama,  with  a 
wife  and  agt-d  parents,  and  with  an  excel- 
lent soldierly  record,  went  home  on  a  three 
days'  pass  and  found  his  father  desperately 
ill.  They  were  very  poor  and  in  extreme 
need.  He  remained  until  his  father's  death 
and  two  days  thereafter  returned  t.>  camp. 
He  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  i/t'urs  in  prison. 

Four  soldiers  in   France  were  court  mar 
tialed    and    sentenced    to    be    shot,    two    for 
sleeping  at  post  ami  two  for  disobeying  an 
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order  to  drill.  A  second  lieutenant,  without 
any  knowledge  of  law,  was  assigned  to  their 
defense.  He  permitted  them  to  plead  guilty 
to  capital  offenses,  altho  the  two  accused 
<>;'  refusing  to  drill  made  a  plea  to  the  effect 
that  because  of  long  exposure  for  manj 
days  to  the  cold  of  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions of  France  they  could  not  drill,  am 
the  other  two  charged  With  sleeping'  at  their 
posts  made  the  plea  that  for  twelve  hours 
each  night  for  six  nights  in  succession  they 
had  been  on  sentry  duty  in  the  front  line 
trenches,  that  no  sleeping  could  be  had  in 
the  day  time  because  their  dugout  was  used 
as  a  place  for  chopping  wood,  and  that  they 
were  physically  exhausted.  In  spite  of  their 
extenuating  circumstances,  Judge  Advocate 
General  Crowder  insisted  on  the  death  pen- 
alty and  it  was  only  by  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  these  sentences  were  fortunate- 
ly set  aside. 

The  fact  is  that  the  present  court-martial 
system  is  archaic  and  impossible  of  opera- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  decent  stand- 
ards of  American  justice  and  American 
manhood.  The  court-martial  was  the  first 
court  in  the  United  States.  It  was  taken 
over  in  our  Revolutionary  days  from  the 
British  army  and  has  remained  substantial- 
ly unchanged  even  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  court-martial  was  rigorous  and  brutal 
in  those  days  because  the  armies  of  Europe 
"were  recruited  by  press  gangs  from  the 
lowest  scum  of  population  and  such  re- 
cruits were  beaten  into  the  ranks  and  into 
a  state  of  sullen  discipline.  Let  me  quote 
again  from  my  court-martial  exposure  ser- 
ies in  Harper's  Weekly: 

Then  the  genMeman  and  officer  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  common  soldier  as  the  human 
f.om  the  animal.  From  those  days  there  has 
torn?  down  to  the  army  of  today  neither  arms, 
standards  of  equipment,  tactics,  nor  men  of  like 
condition  :  the  only  things  that  have  been  pre- 
served are  the  customs  and  abuses  as  archaic 
as  the  feeble  black  powder  and  the  stone  cannon 
ball.  Under  these  formulas  (court-martial)  that 
benched  by  the  armv  of  todiy,  men,  young 
m  -n,  are  toaaed  into  prison  degradation — not  for 
crimes,  but  for  infractions  of  discipline  deter- 
mined by  a  brutal  age  when  the  common  soldiers 
of  the  army  were  recruited  riffraff  and  the  prod- 
ucts  of   press-gangs. 

Judge  Advocate  General  Crowder  has  de- 
fended himself  on  the  theory  that  he  has 
not  the  power  of  review  of  court-martial 
This  i-  disingenuous.  I-'or  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  department  administers 
the  justice  and  discipline  of  the  army  thru 
courts-martial  under  the  organic  law  i 

igr<        Under  the  organic  law.  chiefs 
<<f  great  Government  departments  are  em- 
powered to  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
will  assifft   in   carrying  out  the   purpo 
the  01  ganic  I 

Therefo  ■  it  in  for  tin-  Judge  Advocate's 
Department  itself  to  decide  whether  it  has 
the  power  of  review   <w   has  not  the  power 

',f    ,'     ieu     in     lli<   re    I'l"  i  I   nun  lull    (linen    nii'l 

M    //.'•   Inhumanities   and   injustices   which 
they  '  >'if 
When  Judge  Advocate  Genera]  Crowder 

that  lie  ha-  not  the  power  of  review, 

there     i^     no    one    \,,    gain   .i.V     him.     and     no 

:  be    ho  i  ■   ha    the  power 
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This  New  Range  Is  A 
Wonder  For  Cooking 


Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

When  in  a  harry  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can 
baking  bread  or  roasting  meats  and  the  other 


Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 
for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 

be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using  one  for 
for  pastry  baking— It  "Makes  Cooking  Easy" 


^4-fl  Gold  iMedal  «f 

Glenwood 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  1G1  that  tells  all  about  it. 

W«ip  Stnva  Pn         Taunton     Afana         Mnkeraof  tho  Celebrated  c.lenwood  Coal,  Wood 
neiTOlOVeV/O,,       I.IUIIIOII,    .ITiahS.       aniJ  Gm  lUnaes,  Heating-  Stoves  and  Kurnacos. 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching-  of  Civics 

By   Simon  J.  Jumnef.ky,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Teachers    write    for    it   and    it    will    be    sent    free. 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


FREE 


TRIAL 


Bend  thin  uil  (NO  MONKY)  and  get  our  smooth  shaving 
FAMOUS  KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mai»  -postpaid. 
Try  it  30  days  FREE,  then  send  SI .85  or  return  razor. 

M0KEC0MPANY,    421  More  Building,    St.  LouU,  Mo. 


Bronze  MemorialTablets" 

Designs.  Estimates.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free" 
Jno. Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.  1875) 
550  West  2  7  la  Street.  New  York  City 
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Vacation    Suggestions 

FOREIGN   IKAVEL?   China  and 

,    I 
June  16  unJ  27 

CRUISES?    Have  yuu  seen  A  lab- 
id  the  Midnight  Bun? 

from   I'uiKuuMr,  June  14 

OUTDOOR    TRIPS?      Our     Na 

iional  Parks.     Scenery  unsur- 
i-.cd  lor  variety  and  beauty. 

From  Chicago,  June  27 

nplive  Booklets  now  ready. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

is  at  your  service  whether  you 
travel  for  business  or  pleasure, 
at  home  or  abroad.  Ask  for  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  travel  in- 
formation, and  whenever,  wher- 
ever you  go,  remember  The 
International  Currency  AMKRILAN 
EXPRESS  Travelers  Cheques. 


HOTEL  TULLER 


FIREPROOF 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of   Business  on  Grand  Circus 
Park 


FLORIDA 

Buy  a  Commercial 

Grapefruit  Grove 

AT 

LAKELAND  HIGHLANDS 

A  10  acre*  grapefruit  grove  will  provide  an  income  equivalent 
to  b"i  ON  $50,000.  The  cost  of  a  grove  is  only  ONE- 
EIGHTH  OF  THIS  SUM.  Our  Company  conservatively  esti- 
mates the  net  profits  on  a  basis  of  onh  $5  PER  TREE  or  $240 
PER  ACRE,  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  re- 
turns on  good  groves.  Even  $5  per  tree  will  NET  40<  on 
the  investment.  The  income  on  a  grapefruit  grove  begins 
after  the  fifth  year. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  answers  all  questions.  Write  for  a 
copy  and  read  it.  Then,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  finance 
a  grove,  visir  the  property  and  spend  a  week  at  the  Country 
Club  as  our  guest. 

W.  I.  HALLAM  &  CO..  225  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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them  neither  securitj    i  om  oppression  nor 

i   no   mal  ter   how    »ho<  i 
maj   be  the  abu 
The  court-mart  1 1  na  thai  holda  tba 

i  on  our  iplendid  American  soldiers  wuh 
born  in  a  brutal,  iemi  feudal  age,  under  po 
litical  conditions  thai  save  ■  common  toldier 
rather  less  protection  than  aoj  Board  of 
Aldermen  now  «i\ is  animal-  ami  none  at 
all  from  tli»*  hereditary  gentlemen  officer 
cast  ,!  composed  tha  eourl  martial 
Itself. 

The  court-martial  system  needs  to  be  re- 
organised ami  revised,  the  reactionaries, 
who  would  condemn  American  boys  to  a 
feudal  bureaucratic  militarism  without  de- 
cency or  justice  and  which  made  of  Get 

many     a     living     honor    must     go     root     and 

branch  and  it  Is  to  (uch  thoro,  humane, 
decani  and  just  reorganization,  on  the  basis 
of  om-  American  sense  of  justice  and  the 
square  deal,  that  Judge  Advocate  General 
Orowder  lends,  and  has  lent,  the  energy 
and  weight  of  his  persistent  opposition. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

MB.  IlKHTZOG — What  we  Nationalists 
want   is  a    free   republic   for   South   Africa. 

Canon  II  w  Ajtken — I  cannot  repeat 
the  Athanasian  Creed  without  telling  a 
distinct   and   definite   lie. 

I  >it.  I.  Xitouk — Democracy  is  tho  pre- 
dominant idea  of  the  day  and  it  is  spread- 
ing with   alarming  rapidity. 

Frank       II.       SlIfONDS — Britain       has 

brought  its  ablest  and  its  wisest  and  its 
noblest  and  its  wickedest  men   to  Paris. 

Canon  Maclean — In  all  the  music 
halls  a  song  is  being  sung,  the  principal 
line  in  which  is  "To  hell  with  your  creeds  !" 

Representative  Connaixt  of  Texas— 
The  Irish  question  is  one  which  liberty- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world  long  to 
see  solved. 

Rev.  Dr.  McElveen — A  Christian  may 
be  almost  as  much  a  missionary  of  Cod 
in  the  politics  of  America  as  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Africa. 

Major  W.  Guinness,  M.  P. — Since  the 
days  of  Mahomet  no  prophet  has  been  lis- 
tened to  with  more  superstitious  respect 
than   has   President   Wilson. 

E.  W.  Howe — When  with  a  party  of 
ladies  you  don't  know  very  well,  do  not 
criticize  Christian  Scientists :  the  chances 
are  that  at  least  two  of  them  will  be 
Scientists. 

Grand  Duke  Alexander  Michaelo- 
vitcii — I  thought  I  should  find  justice  and 
sympathy  at  the  peace  conference,  but  I 
found  only  personal  intrigues,  party  politics 
and  national  egotisms. 

Margaret  Proctor — The  successful  busi- 
ness man  has  learned  that  the  girl  who 
lunches  on  an  anemic  jelly  sandwich  and 
a  questionable  cup  of  coffee  365  days  in  a 
year  does  not  make  a  competent  worker. 

Samuel  (iOmpers — No  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  our  time  can  or  will  dispute  the 
great  truth  that  all  governments  become 
cruel  and  autocratic  in  their  character  and 
bearing  in  the  same  ratio  as  one  part  of 
their  people  is-  elevated  and  the  other 
deprest. 

Senator  Mann— If  the  only  heritage 
which  this  generation  gives  to  those  who 
come  after  it  is  an  indebtedness  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  them  to  pay  at  least  the  in- 
terest on.  and  part  of  the  principal,  with- 
out at  the  end  of  the  war  doing  something 
to  prevent  future  wars,  we  will  not  in  the 
future  receive  the  blessing  of  mankind, 
but  its  condemnation. 


Music  Lessons 


At  Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 


By 


IV1  •*  il   Wonderful  home  atudy  music  lessoni  putter 


i  find  European  teat  I 

'ill'  and  coach 
yoo.     Lessons  an  mplicity  and 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice   * 

are  interested  in— Piano.  Harmony.  Vole.   PobUti  School 
Mutiir,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar.  Banjo,  or  Reed 

I -and  we  will  semi  our  MtEK  CATAI.lKi  covering 
all  instrument:,!  ami  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNJVI  KM  1  Y  I  XILNSION  CONSERVATORY 
55blSieKc|.My«r>UldK.  Chisago,  Illinois 


LANGUAGES  a^RK 


INUUMUL9    LEARNED 
ON    ALL    PHONOGRAPHS 


ii  Miiiica  ttjnu—  and  u»**a»y."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeal  i  .  i-ni  una  pronunciation  until  you 

kiiOW  It.      Kmnlly  him  I  I  i  i  ■  nda  enjoy  I  nit-'  u.u-i   M  inly  tiy  thu 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical   UnMUtstry 
|  .4  agisted  Dnlfanlted  o|>]rurtunltlci  for  thosa  who 

i  iDfJUaggj    l'roj  are  now  to  ba<t«r  your  position  or  In- 

-in  r  !■     I  Bed  tic  I  roiiiii  met  idea  by  eduoator* 

lo  uridine  Mil****,  Write  ■  <  <  BookUtud  Fr««  Trial  Offsr. 


SPAMISn.FRENCH 
ITAUAN.ETC. 


THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
97S  Pulnam  Blclg.  2  W.  45th  Street.  N.  V 


MANAGER  FOR  BOARDING  HALL 

of  large  Missionary  School  in  the  Southern 
Mountains.  Has  connected  Hakery,  Garden, 
Cannery,  etc.  One  with  knowledge  as  a  dieti- 
tian, skill  in  supervising  student  labor,  and  the 
missionary  motive  will  find'  this  a  remarkable 
opening.  Addreia  Box  15,  Independent,  119 
West   Fortieth  Street,   New  York   City. 

PINE   TREE    CAMF»   FOR   GIRLS 

On  hrautl'ul  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  sea,  In  pine-laden  air  oi 
Po,  ono  Mountains.  f-'our  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Bungalowl  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Hxperienced  councilor* 
Tennis,  basket -ball,  canoefnf,  "hikes" — all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, eardenine,  Red  Cross  work.  Tutorinuif  desired.  8lh  Season. 
Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVO  FLOWER  BOX 

For  Windows.  Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  etc. 
Supplies  Just  the  amount  of  air  and  wate 
necessary  when  and  where  needed.  No 
surface  water.  Used  indoors  or  outdoors — 
keeps  flowers  healthy  and  beautiful  the  year 
Self-watering     round. 

Sub  irrigating  Leak  Proof— Rust  Proof 

Six  sizes — aluminum  or  dark  green  finish. 
\sk  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  F.        39  S.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago 


Horsford's 


The  best  plants  for  cold  cli- 
mates are  those  which  haie 
been  tried  in  the  North.  Many  kinds  which 
will  do  in  Southern  N.  Y.  or  N.  J.  will  not 
always  winter  in  Northern  New  England. 
My  ^."itlt  anniversary  annual  offers  about  all 
the  really  hardy  shrubs,  trees,  vines,  herba- 
ceous plants,  lilies,  wild  flowers,  hardy 
ferns,  &c. ,  suitable  to  Northern  New  Eng- 
land.    Ask  for  catalog  X. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,      CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


Cold 

Weather 

Plants 


Your  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Garden  Plans 

must  soon  be  decided.  If 
you  want  help  or  sugges- 
tions about  what  to  plant, 
where  to  buy,  how  to 
arrange,  or  how  to  treat 
any  special  problems  of 
gardening,  write  for  our 
free  Check  List.  You  will 
find  our  service  a  great 
help.      ::      ::      ::     ::      ;:     :: 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


AM 


A   FIGHTING   PACIFIST 

As  our  readers  will  have  observed  we 
have  a  preference  for  real  pictures  over 
the  imaginary  conceptions  of  an  artist 
as  illustrations  for  The  Independent, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  a  cover  design. 
The  photograph  of  the  "Freckle-faced 
Yank"  on  our  issue  of  March  22  may 
not  have  been. so  enticing  as  the  paint- 
ings of  the  pretty  girls  and  idealized 
soldiers  that  adorned  some  of  our  es- 
teemed contemporaries,  but  it  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  for  it  was  taken  on 
the  spot  and  showed  how  a  real  hero 
looked.  It  makes  you  want  to  know' 
more  about  him,  and  his  former  teach- 
er tells  us: 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
a  little  about  the  "freckle-faced  Yank" 
whose  picture  decorates  the  cover  of  The 
Independent.  He  is  Lieutenant  William  A. 
Dietz,  of  114  North  Seventh  Avenue, 
Mount  Yernon,  New  York.  As  his  name 
indicates  he  is  not  many  notches  removed 
from  the  Fatherland.  Despite  which  fact, 
he  was  never  a  neutral,  but  always  in- 
tensely pro-Ally.  April  6,  1917,  found  him 
a  sophomore  at  Columbia,  where  he  was 
working  his  way.  He  held  decidedly  pacifist 
views,  but  like  many  of  the  rest  of  us  who 
6till  cling  to  that  much  abused  name,  he 
believed  that  the  first  step  toward  any 
kind  of  permanent  world  peace  must  be  the 
crushing  of  the  Hohenzollern.  Almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  declaration  of  war.  he 
enlisted  and  like  many  of  the  early  recruits 
was  sent  to  fill  a  replacement  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  As  a  private  in  the  7th  Field 
Artillery  he  went  across  with  Pershing's 
men,  in  the  summer  of  1917.  After  seeing 
active  service  in  several  places  with  the 
artillery,  he  was  transferred  to  the  .*!14th 
Tank  Corps.  He  was  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
Argonne.  At  Yirenne  he  had  a  miraculous 

ape,  wounded,  from  a  baby  tank,  stalled, 
•>n  fire,  and  under  bombardment  from  a 
nest  of  German  machine  guns.  He  not  only 
made  his  "getaway"  but  brought  in  a  cap- 
tive  Roche. 

The  photograph,  reproduced  on  your 
magazine  cover,  was  taken  a  few  hours 
later  by  a  military  photographer.  When 
exhibited  by  the  New  York  Public  Library 
it   bore   the   legend,    "Winged,   but  what    of 

itr 

He  returned  to  this  country  a  few  days 
ago  and  is  now  at  Camp  Merritt  awaiting 
discharge  after  almost  two  years  under  the 
colors.    He   |a   now   twenty-one  years  old. 

He  chose  the  artillery  because,  like  many 
another,  he  felt  that  if  he  ever  shot  a  man 
and  Haw  him  full,  he  Could  never  shoot  an- 
other. Transfer  to  the  'lank  Corps  deprived 
Mm  of  even  this  small  .solace,  and  he  had 
to  learn,  like  the  rest,  to  look  upon  the 
horror    t.'.at.    his    own    hands    had    wrought, 

with  steeled  nerves.  His  comment  upon  the 

League  of   Nations  was,   "If  you    people 

here    had     the    faintest    notion     of    the    hell 
i/'en     thru,    you'd    Htop    talking    and 
';■    at    the    hr-f.   chance." 

Clabj  in/  Gould  Hum 

M'rurit    Vernon    High    School,    If 9tC    York 


"I    paint   what    I    see,"   an   aii    student 

complacent! 

'Well       the     RhoCS      will     Come      when      y.,il 

rhai      rra've   painted,"   Raid   the 

Bo»tOH     I  "inmrijil. 
"Well,     Bill,    what     are     vou    going    to    do 

wh'  gets  demobilized?" 

me   pension,   of 

Vou   don't   think    yer   goin*   t«,  get    ;,    p«] 

from    the    Arrr. 

not    Arm-,     Did    Age    Pen  Ion,    I 
London  Opinion. 


_  our 
Children  « 


STORIES  the  children 
will  read  and  re-read. 
Prepared  by  education- 
al experts  and  graded  both 
as  to  the  language  used 
and  size  and  arrangement 
of  type,  etc.,  to  suit  the 
ages  of  the  children  for 
whom    they    are    intended. 

Just  the  right  size  for  the 
little  ones  to  handle,  the 
stories  being  long  enough 
to  cover  each  subject  well, 
but  not  too  long  to  become 
tedious.  The  child's  "very 
own"  library  that  may  be 
added  to  from  time  to 
time,  keeping  progress 
with  its  age  until  the  com- 
plete Library  of  200  titles 
is  obtained. 


Will  Love  These  Books 

And  These  Carefully  Graded  and  Selected  Volumes 
Will  Do  More  to  Train  Them  and  Develop  Their  Minds 
in  the  Right  Way  Than  Almost  Any  Single  Factor  You 

Know  Of 

DO  you  realize  that  your  children's  futures  may 
be  affected  by  the  kind  of  stories  their  young, 
impressionable  minds  are  fed  upon?  Yours 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility;  see  to  it  that  your 
youngsters  get  good  literature  adapted  to  their 
ages — the  sort  of  reading  calculated  to  build  char- 
acter and  instill  high  ideals.  The  compilation,  by 
one  of  the  oldest  educational  publishing  houses  in 
the  country,  of  The  Junior  Instructor  Library, 
makes  this  an  easy  matter  for  you. 


The  JUNIOR 
LIBRARY 


200  Titles  in  Groups 
of  25  Volumes 


Represents  a  big  vital  idea  in  the  entertain- 
ment and  education  of  the  child  mind.  In- 
cluded in  its  200  titles  are  Literature,  Fables, 
Myths,  Nature,  Biography,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, Industries,  Art,  and  the  childhood 
classics  every  youngster  has  loved  for  gen- 
erations. The  authors  represented  are  among 
the  world's  most  famous  writers.  The  Library 
is  now  used  and  approved  by  thousands  of 
schools  where  its  great  value  has  been  abso- 
lutely established. 

25  Volumes  in  Limp  Cloth 

Sent  on  Approval 

Mail  us  the  attached  coupon  today,  giving 
the  names  and  ages  of  your  children,  and  we 
will  send  you  postpaid  for  examination  the 
group  of  titles  suitable  for  their  ages.  If 
you  consider  them  fully  up  to  our  descrip- 
tion, send  us  $2.50.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
you  may  return  the  books  to  us. 

Never  before  Tiave  you  been  able  to  secure  such  a  collection  of  carefully  graded  and  selected 
reading  at  such  prices.  Never  before  have  these  classics  been  available  in  such  convenient, 
readable  form.  We  simply  ask  you  to  look  at  the  group  we  select  as  most  suitable  for  your 
children.  In  sending  for  them  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
NOW  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  are  certain  you  will  consider  it  one  of  the  wisest  things  you 
have  ever  done. 

Description  of  Library  and  Contents 

II'  m  little  books  have  32  or  more  pages,  they  are  printed  in  clear,  readable  type  on  a  good 
grads)  of  paper;  bound  In  limp  cloth — durabli — handy — convenient.  Many  of  the  volumes 
are  |,r'.fiiH<ly  illustrated.  Each  Kroup  0f  25  tales  comes  to  you  in  a  dust-proof  Library  Hox 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Bound    in    Limp   Cloth    and    Boxed 
as  Per  Accompanying  Illustration. 

Postpaid,  $2.50 


Some  of  the  Titles 

Nurgcry  Tales 

Kllly    Mill«rm    sml    Iter    Irion. I, 
f.lltlf,    lu-.l     KI'llr.K     Hood 
Adventures  ol   ■   Brownie 
I. in i,-   Wood    i 
>  <>ur  Minn  <  ottontall 
i. mi.,  People  of  Um  Him 
Infton 
I    I 
1  on  Crusoe 

Utile,     OOOdy     Two     M 

of  <  osl 

•  hlldrstl    Tnlm 

Of    J" .tn    of    Ar. 

l.lfn   in   Colonist 

r   ii...   fioldsn    \l\ter 
Tim  Itorjf  ill   Belgium 

1a  v  nd   of      i  ■  i  ,    Hollow 

i    in      i 

h  Ardsti 
rthi 


I 
I 
I 
I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

F..A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO 

708-10  Republic  Building    Chicago   III 

PIMM    "''in I    me    for    spprOTsl    llin    group    nf    2!i    TOlUtBM    boat       _ 

idsptsd  tn  iim  sgM  "f  onlldren  given  below,    I  win  oxnmino 

vl'ii".  :     ;•  > i . I     ii     M,.     i, 1. 1    i.r    Ave    <lnyn    olthor    hoiiiI    ynil       1 
11.60   or  return   llu>   bookl  . 

Names  and  Ages  of  Children 

Name , 

Name 

The  Bookl  (ire  tn  />•■  smt  tO 

Name    

Ad<lrcsn   . 
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Faces  Made 
Young 

the  m  nt»r  i  ~    I 


Beauty  Exercises 

•Waft  r*ni"v     wniikift*.  i-c-w'j 


Results  Guaranteed 


Houk   which 

dkc  your  cui  smooth  and 


(Cathryo  Murray,  lac     417   CdirUad  BM«.,  Chicago,  llliuou 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modei  ii  scientific  in\  cntion.the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  lupturr,  will  be  senl 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Hum  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
I  &  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  tree.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490f  Stat.  St  .  Marshall.  Micb. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


AUTOGRAPH 

Letters  of  Distinguished  Persons:  Washington, 
i  >ln,     Grant,     Roose- 

velt,   Longfellow,    Lowell,   Emerson,   Whi 
Hawthorne.      Holmes,     Dickens,     Thackeray, 
Meredith,   Browning  and   hundreds   of   others. 
New    Catalogue    (over   2,000    titles)    sent   free 
on    requi 
GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston.  Mass. 
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I  1850  THE  1919  | 

I  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

In  the  City  of  New  York  issues  Guaranteed  Contracts      | 

JOHN    P.    MINX.    M.D..   President 

FlfANCe    Committee 

CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co.         = 

WILLIAM     II.    TORTEU.    Banker 

EDWARD     TOWNSEND  | 

I       Pies.    Initorteis  and    Tiaders   Sat.    Bank       | 

I  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
=  surance  or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
=  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  g 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  5 
=  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  5 
E  'erest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
=  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  E 
E  277    Broadway,   New    York   City.  E 
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Up-to-Date  Methods  and 
Modern  Appliances 

should  be  installed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  your  business  organization. 
If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
ingenious  devices  which  make  for  an 
efficient  office,  or  if  you  don't  know 
where  to  go  for  equipment,  write  for 
our  "Check  List." 

Mark  the  items  about  which  you 
wish  Information  and  return  check 
list   to   us. 

Try  this  service,  or  at  least  send 
for  "Check  List."  and  see  what  a 
wealth   of   information   can    be   yours. 

The  Independent  Corporation 

Business  Consulting  Service 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


E  N  6LI8H:    l.i  i  I      \  I  i  RE    AND 
I  OMPOSH  [ON 

HV  U  K    HOOK    LAW     I'll  d 

111  .U<    OJ  ,  .       ANT 

HI011    SCHOOL,    NSW    voan   I 

I.  The    Story    of    the    Week. 

1      I  mag  ine    I  bat  t    a  club 

thai       SSI  .l.irly      to      diseUSS      em  1.  11! 

have  been  asked  to  give  a  talk 
..n   ii,,-   following   topic:    "The   Recent   Work 

Of     llie      !  GiVS      the     talk     U.S 

y..u    would    give    it    at    the    meeting    of    the 

elllll 

GiVS     a     full     explanation     of     the     (inference 

between    punishment    ami   reparation. 

3.  Point  out  examples  of  pnnishmi  nl   in  hooka 

you  have  studied  in  your  school  course: 
"The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "Ivanhoe."  "Silas 
M  oner."     "Julius     C;i»ar,"     "Macbeth,"     and 

other  books. 

4.  Write  an  Impassioned  Speech  in  which  you 
.-how  that  it  is  no'  possible  for  Germany 
to  make  full  reparation  for  the  evils  in- 
flicted   upon    the    world 

5.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  reparation 
that    it    is    possible    for   Germany   to   make, 

6.  Read  the  article  entitled  "British  Strike 
Averted  "  Imagine  that  two  men.  in  con- 
versation, give  each  other  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  article.  Write  what  each  one 
says,  use  direct  discourse,  punctuate  your 
work  carefully,  give  the  dialog  coher  nee, 
and   write   it  so  that   it   will   rise  in    interest. 

7.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  map  that  will 
aid  you  in  explaining  the  following  words  : 
Adriatic.  Plume,  Hungary,  Jugoslavs,  Croa- 
tians.  Italia  Irredenta.  Give  a  full  explana- 
tion of  every  word.  Show  the  importance 
of  the  demand  for  Fiume.  Make  your  talk 
illustrate    the    principles    of   good   exposition. 

8.  Explain  in  what  respects  the  revolution  in 
Hungary  is  like  the  French  Revolution  as 
described  in  Dickens's  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities." 

9.  Write    an     original     narration     founded    on 
the  revolution  in  Hungary.  Center  your  nar- 
ration   around    two    persons.     Describe    each 
of    the     persons     sufficiently    to     make    your 
readers    interested    in    them. 
Select    the    topic     sentence    of    every    para- 
graph  in   "The  Story  of   the   Week." 
Point  out  examples  of  single  words,  phrases, 
or   subordinate   clauses    that    have   been    used 
in   place  of  sentences,   in  order  to  give  "The 
Story   of   the   Week"    in    condensed    form. 
Write     a     short     article     concerning     school 
news.    Make    a    definite    attempt    to    imitate 
the   article   outlined   in    accordance   with   the 
previous  question. 

II.  Editorial  Articles. 

1.  Write  a  single  composition  in  which  you 
give  a  short  summary  of  every  editorial 
article.  Introduce  your  summaries  by  writ- 
ing a  formal  introduction  to  the  series. 
Close  your  article  by  writing  a  formal  con- 
clusion. 

III.  Are  You  Fit  to  Be  a  Freshman?  By 
Geddes  Smith. 

1.  Explain  the  derivation  and  the  meaning 
of  every  one  of  the  following  words  that 
occur  in  the  article :  implications,  callow, 
lapses,  approximation,  stereotyped,  catholic, 
solidarity,  ethics,  alertness,  lieu,  incidental- 
ly,   relevant,    fallacies,    interlocutor. 

2.  Give  an  interesting  talk  in  which  you  ex- 
plain exactly  what  points  the  article  makes. 

0.  Imagine  that  you  are  an  examiner.  Ci'l 
three  of  your  classmates  to  the  front  of  the 
room.  Give  them  some  form  of  test  that 
will  show  proficiency  and  quickness  in  the 
correct  use  of  English. 

IV.  The  Rights  of  Residents.  By  William 
Jennings   Bryan. 

1.  Write  a  formal  brief  of  the  points  made  in 
the  article. 

2.  Write  an  interesting  biographical  account 
of  the  author   of  the  article. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  chairman  at  a  meet- 
ing at  which  Mr.  Bryan  is  to  speak.  Give 
the  speech  you  would  make  in  presenting 
Mr.   Bryan. 

V.  What    Is   a   Crime?    By   Charles   Johnson 

Post. 
1"    Write  an  outline  of  the  entire  article. 

2.  Point  out  examples  of  specific  instance. 
Explain  the  value  of  specific  instance  in  an 
article   of    any   kind. 

3.  Give  a  full  explanation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween discipline  and  efficiency  in  army  life. 
In   school   life. 
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HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 

1  1  ONOMICfl 

BY  -vit  i  m  ic  M    WOLF80N,  PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL    01     1111:     1111. 11     mi ..1     •  0  .1  mi  m  1  . 

Nl   W      YuKK     CITY 

I.  The     Peace     Conference — Story     of     the 
Week. 

1.  According    to    the    news    item    •,  ngeb 

apt    to    I.,     n      I      in    the    constitution    of 
the    League    of    Nations? 

2.  How  will  the  economic  problems  which  have 
grown  out  of  tin-   wai    probably    bi    settled 

by    the    Peace    Conference? 

3.  If  Germany  wars,  required  to  pay  all  the 
Allied  countries  for  war  debts  InCU 
could  this  payment  properly  be  included 
under  the  head  of  reparation?  Upon  what 
basis  will  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
by   Germany    probably   be  settled  ? 

4.  Why,  in  some  ways,  may  the  question  of 
the  ■  ul  of  Fiume  he  regarded  as  the 
most  difficult  problem  now  before  the  Peace 
Conference? 

5.  Suppose  Germany  and  the  other  Central 
Powers  refused  to  accept  the  terms  olfered 
by  the  Allied  powers,  what  would  be  the 
result  ? 

II.  The    Hungarian    Revolution — "The    Sec- 

ond    Hungarian     Revolution,"    "Revolu- 
tion  in    Hungary." 

1.  Why  is  what  has  happened  in  Hungary 
"what    might    have    been    expected"? 

2.  'According  to  present  plans  80  per  cent 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  to  be 
taken  away."  Indicate  on  a  map  the  facts 
which    justify   this   statement. 

3.  What  relation  has  the  above  fact  to  the 
Hungarian   Revolution? 

4.  Comment  on  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
in  the  editorial. 

5.  What  are  the  plans  of  the  new  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary  as  regards  (a)  in- 
ternal   affairs,     (b)    external    relations? 

III.  League    of    Nations — "The     League    or 
Bolshevism?" 

1.  "The  issue  before  the  world  therefore  is  :. 
League  of   Nations   or  Bolshevism."   Why? 

2.  Why  is  it  absolute  y  essential  that  America 
join    in    guaranteeing    the    peace. 

3.  Why  should  the  Covenant  be  adopted  now 
withovit    waiting   for  amendments? 

4.  Do  you  agree  that  "the  Covenant  is  the 
greatest  document  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence"? 

IV.  Italy's   Share — "Italy    Becomes   a   Great 
Power." 

1.  How  did  Italy  share  in  the  war  (a)  in 
1914,   (b)    in  1915,    (c)   in  1917.    (d)    in  1918 

2.  Do  the  facts  justify  the  statement  :  "Italy- 
has   won   her  spurs"  ? 

3.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  Italy 
is  recognized  as  an  equal  by  France,  Great 
Britain    and   the   United   States? 

V.  The  American   Court   Martial — "What   Is 

a    Crime?" 

1.  Discuss  briefly  the  controversy  now  going 
on  in  the  War  Department  which  led  Mr. 
Post  to  write  this   article. 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  this  is  "an 
issue  between  justice  and  humanity  on  the 
one  side  and  an  outworn,  surviving  auto- 
cratic military  bureaucracy  on  the  other?'' 
If  so,  what   changes  ought  to  be  made? 

3.  What,  according  to  Mr,  Post  and  General 
Ansell,  are  the  specific  charges  which  can 
be  brought  against  our  present  system  of 
courts-martial  ? 

4.  What  is  the  historic  reason  for  the  vigor 
of  the  system  of  courts-martial  as  they  at 
present  exist?  Why  is  such  rigor  no  longer 
necessary  ? 

VI.  Railroad     Administration — "A     Square 
Deal   for   Railroad  Control." 

1.  Why,  according  to  the  author,  was  the 
slogan  "The  Public  Be  Pleased"  a  poor  one 
for  the  period  of  the  war? 

2.  "The  Government  took  over  the  railroads 
to    win    the    war"    Give    some    of    the 

that   prove  that  in  this   the  Government   Was 
successful. 

3.  Study  the  table  of  routes  given  at  the  bottom 
of  page  16.  What  comments  does  this  lead 
you   to   make? 

4.  Discuss    some    of     the    economies     that     » 

effected     bj     'he     Railroad     Administration 

Would     such     economies     be     possible     under 
private    cent  rot? 

6.  How     many     of     the     war     regulation 

profitably    be    oarried    vm    into    Umsj 

peace  .' 
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has    struck    in 
being  expropri- 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

John  Corbix — Will  a  cat  eat  meat  at 
night? 

Marshal  Focn — I  have  but  one  merit, 
that  of  never  despairing. 

Nikolai  I.emx  —  Famine  docs  not 
threaten  us.  It  is  here. 

P.raxder  Matthews — We  are  all  slaves 
of  our  personal  equation. 

Rev.  Ivixgscote  Greenland — Hating 
sermons  is  not  a  sign  of  depravity. 

Lloyd  George — I  believe  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  finest  assembly  in  the  world. 

Israel  Zangwill — We  in  England  have 
lived  after  Christ,  but  not  in  the  Christian 
F.ra. 

Vladimir  Bourtseff — Every  act  of  the 
Bolsheviki   is    full   of   lies!    lies!    conscious 

P.ela  Krx — The  hour 
which  tin-  expropriator  is 
ated. 

J.   G.    Hi'XEKER — The  human   sensorium 
avagely  assaulted  at  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury circus. 

ArGTST  WlWNM — Bolshevism  in  prac- 
tice is  no  political  system  ;  it  is  politically 
organized  crime. 

.Toii.v  W.\r  iiiiokn— Tt  is  not  Wilson's, 
or  Lloyd  George's,  or  Cecil's  League  of 
.Nations,    it   is   Christ's    League   of   Nations. 

GEORGE  ADE — An  American  must  go  to 
England  in  order  to  learn  for  a  dead  cer- 
tain!;, that  he  does  not  speak  the  English 
language. 

LTrTHEB  BtTBBANK  No  one  has  ever 
told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
hut  the  truth  more  faithfully  than  Upton 
Sinclair. 

Covin    Karolyi — What    has    happened 

I  natural  result  of  the  blindness  and  ill 
will  with  which  it  was  sought  to  assassi- 
nate  Hungary. 

Ml-.-.  M.  Pi  LTOH  There  are  three  royal 
road-  to  happiness:  a  good  digestion,  a 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  a  looted  di 
•fling  accounts, 
ebal  Hoi  i  hah  immediately  upon 
signing  with  the  Bolshevik!  we  discovered 
that  we  had  been  conquered  by  them,  in- 
stead of  having  conquered  them. 

I  f  Fundamentally  this 

League  of   Nation-    which    the    English    arid 
the       Al  are       now        agreed       upon 

amount-!   to  an    Anglo-American    Alliance. 

Premier     If'  cm       There    can    \«-    no 

ti   door   poli<  German    New   Guinea. 

'/"here  nhotild  \>i    a    barred  and  clo  ed  door 

tralia   as   the  guardian   of  that 

door. 

Colo    i  i     Ro  ii         'l  hi     R        m    people 

<■    the    right    to    have    ll,e    Hud    of    gf>VI 

'  in    people    •■.-.int    and   no 

•'/     rillcs      •  ill 

ntaim  d  r  ci  pi  by  foreign  rifl 

il  i:       We.    are    witnc-    |ng 
r»l   merely  the  overthrow  of  mill 
but    Hie   over  ti,,  I   order 

•     of    all     the     mi  Fin  ii     man     lia  ■ 

i    painful   cfioi  t   emerged   Into 

/.       .'/Ti. 

ii  i:    Tt,c  daugbtei 

'.<•  do    home. .    today    re 
'    ibe   ,-p  .,   thai    the  ,•   ,,,  ,i    home 

•    he    mari  led     Ti.  ■  .,;>■  ,     |., 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  POLAND 

In  the  chaotic  strife  between  classes, 
races  and  religions  now  prevailing1  in 
Poland  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the 
truth  from  such  fragmentary  and  con- 
flicting news  as  comes  thru  the  devious 
channels  of  communication.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers this  authorized  statement  from 
the  Director  of  the  Associated  Polish 
Press: 

With  every  appreciation  of  the  hold 
which  Poland  has  on  the  sentimental  as 
well  as  the  political  hearts  of  the  world. 
Germany  has  embarked  en  a  campaign  to 
create  a  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  Poles,  to 
visualize  them  as  a  warring,  quarrelsome, 
imperialistic  people,  which,  if  successful. 
in  a  war-weary  world  will  easily  deprive 
them   of  public  sympathy. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Germany  succeeded 
in  spreading  thruout  the  country  a  brutal 
report  of  a  dispatch  from  the  Berliner 
Tagehlatt,  describing  pogroms  in  Poland, 
It  was  printed  everywhere  and  did  incal- 
culable harm  to  the  Polish  national  cause. 
Then  after  the  harm  had  been  done  for  the 
German  side  the  pogrom  stories  were  dis- 
sipated by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
French  and  English  newspapermen  on  the 
field  in  Lcmberg  and  other  cities,  who 
failed  to  find  facts  substantially  describing 
the  stories  and  who  so  advised  their  news- 
papers. 

Germany  is  now  making  a  new  demon- 
stration, and  the  Poles  are  now  being  ac- 
cused of  marching  on  Berlin  and  the  worthy 
Germans  are  horror-stricken  at  the  idea  of 
this  violation  of  what  they  consider  the 
terms  of  the  armistice.  Perhaps  <>ne  thought 
is  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  at  this 
time,  that  is.  that  French  ships  at  the 
present  time  are  transporting  Polish  troops 
to  Danzig  and  that  an  English  military 
commission  accompanied  Mr.  Paderewski 
(.ii  his  visit  to  Posen.  Frankly,  if  the  asser- 
tion of  their  nationality  by  the  Poles  in 
German  Poland  is  a  violation  Of  the  armis- 
tice, then  both  the  French  and  English 
governments  were  cognizant  of  it  and  per 

haps  some  of  the  disapprobation  with   which 

American    newspapers    are    belaboring    the 
Poles  should   lie  devoted   io  our  cobelliger 

cuts   who   w  ere  assisting   ill    t  his. 

From    advices   received    from    abroad,    it    is 

now   possible  to  advise  the   American    pub 

lie   that    what    the    Poles  are  doing   is  simply 

what    the   Germans  did    in    Bavaria,    what 

the    young    Queen     has    done    in     Lu  \  embiirg 

and  wliai  the  German  people  have  done  in 
"i  her  former  German  tates,  In  short,  they 
have  imply  asserted  their  nationality  and 
are  planning  their  new  government.  In  as 
much  as  the  creation  of  a  new  ami  Inde 
pendent  state  has  been  pledged  to  tlieOi, 
no!  "ni\  by  Presldenl  Wilson  btil  by  the 
Allies,  they  surely  can  be  considered  with- 
in their  rights,  .1  \  \n  :i  < '  Wn  i  it; 
Waiiliiiit/lim,    I).    0 
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COMFORT  AND  STYLE 
IN  EVERY  SEASON 


NO  other  type  of  car  is  so  attractive 
and  so  serviceable  as  the  convertible 
sedan.  And  this  type  is  given  its  best 
expression  in  the  handsome  big  Chandler 
Sedan. 

Many  purchasers  of  discriminating  taste 
choose  the  Chandler  Sedan  as  the  car  to 
be  most  preferred.  When  the  skies  are 
clear  and  the  air  warm,  the  windows  of 
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them  or  part  of  them,  just  as  you  wish. 

The  Chandler  Is  the  Most 


And  in  bad  weather,  rain  and  snow  and 
cold,  it  furnishes  snug  protection  to  its 
passengers. 

The  Chandler  Sedan  is  of  dignified 
design  and  splendid  workmanship,  and 
most  graceful  in  line.  It  is  beautifully 
finished  and  upholstered,  and  seats  seven 
persons  in   perfect  comfort. 

This  body  is  mounted  on  the  famous 
Chandler  chassis,  distinguished  for  its 
mechanical  excellence. 

Closely  Priced  Fine  Car  Built 


SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Ssi-n-Passenger  Touring  Car,  Sf79S  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $IJ95 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $1875 
Convertible  Sedan,  S--/95  Convertible  Coupe,  S-J9S  Limousine,  $JOQS 

{All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland) 

Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY 


NOSE-COUNTING  VERSUS  CIVILIZATION 


BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 


WHERE  shall  the  new  Italian  boundary  be  drawn? 
That  is  one  of  the  vext  questions  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Last  week  I  pointed  out  that  in  con- 
sidering that  question  we  have  no  right  to  look  upon  Italy 
as  anything  but  an  equal  partner  in  the  task  of  defeating 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  one  of  the  four  controlling 
spirits  in  the  Peace  Conference.  That  point  of  view  seems 
by  way  of  being  completely  accepted  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  Paris.  The  Council  of  Four  is  in  active  operation, 
with  Premier  Orlando  on  an  equal  footing  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  President  Wilson.  Just  what 
effect  the  assertion  of  the  Italian  delegates  that  they  would 
leave  the  Peace  Conference  unless  Italy's  right  to  Fiume 
were  acknowledged  has  had  upon  Italy's  confreres  has  not 
yet  been  made  clear.  But  Premier  Orlando  and  his  fellow 
representatives  have  behind  them  a  people  who  are  deter- 
mined that  the  Italian  city  of  Fiume  shall  be  Italian  in 
full  fact.  Unless  England,  France  and  America  recognize 
and  concur  in  Italy's  demand  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
break  with  Italy  can  be  avoided. 

What  is  the  justice  of  the  Italian  claims  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic?  What  is  the  Italian  case? 

I   do  not  refer  to   the   Italian   Government's   case.   That 

does  not  interest  me  greatly,  for  governments  often  fail 

to  represent  the  best  sentiment  and  opinion  of  the  people 

they  represent.  Government  representatives,  also,  are  often 

constrained,  or  think  they  are,  to  rest  their  country's  case 

on   legal   or  technical  grounds,   instead  of  on   the  sounder 

and  aolider,  if  not  so  easily  defined,  bases  of  international 

morality  and  the  general  welfare.  The  important  question 

II    not,    What    arguments    is    Orlando    using    with     Lloyd 

George,   Clemenceau   and   Wilson?    It   is,   rather,   On   what 

ictions    do    the    intelligent,    high-minded,    fine-spirited 

of   Young  Italy   base   their  demand   for  the  extension 

of   Italy's   boundaries?   Each   country   should    be   jinked   by 

its  best.  It  is  not  so  much  the  government's  case  that  mat- 

the  nation'-;  ease.     This  can   best  be   learned, 

from  official  declarations  Nut  from  the  exprest  ideas 

and  convictions  of  enlightened  and  convinced  private  citi 

ns. 

ft.  matters  lit.t.b-,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  that  Gri 
and  France  arc  committed  by  treaty  to  uphold  It- 
aly's eli  d  Trent  and   tin    Trentino,  to  Trieste  and 
[stria,  to  the  northern  part  of  Dalmetia  with  Zars  and 
enico  and  all  the  islands  off  the  Dalmatian  coast,  to 

VallonS  and  it      harbor    in   Albania,  and  to  the   inlands  of  the 

U  m  to  t i  ■  good  "  ' 

d  and  Prance  mould  support  Italy'',  claim 


to  the  regions  involved  in  it.  For  treaties  are  good  things 
to  keep  rather  than  to  tear  up. 

Unfortunately  you  will  find  everywhere  in  Italy  a  vigor- 
ous belief  that  the  other  parties  to  that  agreement  are  not 
endeavoring  in  good  faith  to  make  the  agreement  effective. 
Especially  France.  There  is  a  deal  of  evidence  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  Jugoslavs  have  been  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  the  French  in  these  latter  days  at  the  ex- 
pense and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Italian  cause.  It  is  deplor- 
able that  there  should  arise  among  the  Allies,  after  their 
great  cooperative  achievement  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man idea,  such  conflicts  and  such  jealousies.  For  it  is  openly 
and  with  conviction  charged  in  Italy  that  France  supports 
the  Jugoslav  ambitions  because  France  does  not  want  Italy 
to  be  strong  and  great,  because  France  does  not  wish  a 
neighbor  made  more  powerful  on  her  southeastern  flank. 
The  French,  they  say  and  believe  in  Italy,  wants  the  Jugo- 
slav nation  as  a  counter-irritant  on  Italy's  other  side.  There 
is  evidence,  too,  that  the  belief  is  not  ill-founded.  Let  me 
relate  one  incident  that  comes  to  me  on  good  authority. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  with  Austria, 
when  Italian  forces  had  assumed  control  under  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  of  the  disputed  lands  on  the  Adriatic,  a 
French  warship  came  to  Fiume.  The  French  officers  gave 
a  ball  on  the  vessel's  deck,  as  naval  officers  are  wont  to  do 
when  the  opportunity  for  feminine  society  presents  itself. 
To  this  festivity  were  invited  the  Jugoslav  ladies  of  the 
city,  but  not  the  Italians.  A  pleasant  time,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, was  had  by  all.  When  the  ball  had  run  its  normal 
course,  and  the  ladies  came  ashore,  they  wore  cockades  of 
the  Jugoslav  colors,  gifts  from  their  French  hosts. 

The  Italian  authorities  engaged  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  city  had  decided  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
good  order,  that  no  emblems  of  Jugoslav  or  Italian  patriot- 
ism should  he  worn  by  individuals  in  the  streets.  They  cour- 
ly  requested  the  departing  guests  of  the  Frenchmen  to 
remove:  their  decorations.  "It  would  be  regrettable,"  they 
aid,  "if  any  over/.ealous  or  misguided  Italian  soldier  should 
offer  you  affront,  because  of   those  signs   of  your  allegiance. 

We  should  deeply  regret  such  an  incident." 

The  cockades  were  removed;  and  now,  to  understand  the 
next,  icens  in  the  drama,  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to 
encienl  history.  In  the  year-  L912  Italy  was  at  war  with 
Turkey  over  the  African  colony  of  Libya,  formerly  known 
as   Tripoli.    I    will   quote    the   description    of   our    incident 

of  dial,   war   from   an    American   Observer,    Mr.    William    Kay 

Wall. 

No   untoward    Incident    bad    marred    the    friendly    relations   of 
the  two  countries  when,  on  January  16,  L912,  the  Italian  orul 
"Agordat"   itopped   1 1  >  *  -    French   mall    packet    "Carthage,"   bound 
i., i   TuniSi  and  took   ii   Into  Cagllari,  the  Sardinian  port,  on  the 
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to  .i  number  of  violent  questions  regarding  the 
Hi.  used  what  maj  be  termed  extreme]]  firm,  if  not  an 
dlj  language  toward  Italy,  a  week  later  the  affair  was 
liquidated  Italj  was  compelled  t"  band  over  the  Turkish  p;h 
Bengers  of  the  id  inouba"  t"  the  French  authorities)  while  it  wm- 
d  bj  both  parties  i"  refer  the  whole  matter  t"  the  Hague 
Tribunal  In  May,  1913,  the  Hague  Tribunal  rendered  Its  de 
cision  it  sustained  the  Italian  contention  that  neither  incident 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  art  of  intentional  hostility  toward 
France.  No  damages  were  awarded  for  alleged  affront  to  tin- 
French  dug.  In  the  cue  of  the  "Carthage,"  ■£<>.  l<>o  were  awarded. 
while  for  the  detention  of  the  "Manouba,"  only  £200  were  as- 
sessed. This  verdict  virtually  proclaims  that  Italian  action  was 
justified  'Tins  regrettable  incident  once  again,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, disturbed  Franco-Italian  relations  when  they  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  friendly.  In  Italy  the  conviction  was  wide- 
spread that  the  Italians  had  been  browbeaten  by  the  French, 
while  in  France,  what  seemed  t>>  the  French  the  high-handed 
policy  of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean  was  keenly  resented 

So  much  for  the  incident  from  ancient  history.  Now  to 
return  to  Fiume.  When  the  cockades  presented  to  the  Jugo- 
slav ladies  by  French  naval  officers  were  examined  by  the 
Italians,  they  were  found  to  bear  on  the  reverse  side  the 
significant  words,  "Carthage"  and  "Manouba." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Italians  believe  that  the  French 
are  supporting  the  Jugoslav  cause  out  of  hostility  to  the 
Italian  nation?  Is  it  surprizing  that  the  Italians  are  resent- 
ful toward  what  seems  to  them  the  ingratitude  and  the 
gratuitous  unfriendliness  of  the  French  in  view  of  the 
sterling  and  effective  cooperation  of  the  Italian  nation 
against  the  common  enemy  during  the  Great  War? 

But  whatever  obligation  the  Treaty  of  London  imposes 
on  England  and  France,  forms  no  reason  whatever  why 
Italy  should  insist  upon  the  addition  of  those  regions  to  her 
territory — unless  such  a  proceeding  is  just  and  right.  Italy 
ought  to  ask,  and  to  receive,  what  it  is  right  that  Italy 
should  have.  No  more,  and  certainly  no  less. 

During  my  eight  months  in  Italy  I  had  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  learn  what  was  the  real  spirit  of  Italy:  the 
spirit  that  sent  Italy  into  the  war  and  held  the  nation  sted- 
fast  and  faithful,  at  a  tremendous  price,  until  the  end.  I 
heard  Italy's  case  pleaded,  intimately,  and  with  utmost 
frankness,  by  many  representatives  of  Young  Italy.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  and  significant,  that  not  one  of  them 
set  forth  the  Treaty  of  London  as  the  basis  of  Italy's 
claims  on  the  Adriatic.  They  brushed  aside  Italy's  technical 
rights  because  they  were  too  much  interested  in  Italy's 
actual  rights.  They  based  their  insistent  support  of  the 
Italian  demand  for  new  boundaries  not  upon  the  pledged 
word  of  Italy's  allies,  but  upon  the  essential  justice  of 
Italy's  case.  They  want  a  new  and  greater  Italy  because  it 
is  right  that  it  should  be  so — right,  they  say,  not  only  from 
the  Italian  point  of  view  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
civilization  and  the  world's  well-being. 

The  case  which  they  present,  the  real  Italian  case,  is 
twofold. 

The  first  argument  is  strategic.  It  is  the  fashion  nowa- 
days to  look  askance  at  strategic  considerations,  especially 
among  those  whose  hopes  for  a  new  world,  where  war  shall 
be  no  more,  tend  to  blind  them  to  reality.  But,  viewed  in 
the  searching  light  of  actuality,  it  is  not  only  a  national 
right  but  a  national  duty  to  look  to  the  strategic  security 
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power.  Hut  for  those  eountriei  which,  like  France  and  Italy, 
have  ben  subjected  for  generation!  to  invasion  l>y  ruthless 
neighbors  it  is  quite  another  natter.  We  should  try  to  put 

then-  place.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Italian  people  have  experienced  the  .le  cent  hum  the  moun 
tains  of  llutmish  hordes.  Italy  has  earned  in  the  past  four 
,  in  blood  and  sacrifice,  the  right  to  a  frontier  <<n  the 
north  and  east  winch  will  be  easy  Of  defense  and  difficult 
of  violation  m-tead  of  the  contrary  as  has  been  the  case 
till  now.  Italy  should  he  not  only  permitted  hut  assisted  to 
assure   her  safety  against  the  men. nc   of    future   invasion. 

For  this  purpose  Italy  needs  two  things:  her  northern 
frontier  at  the  Brenner  along  the  Upper  Adige;  and  such 
control  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  ai  will  make 
impossible  the  use  of  any  point  on  that  shore  as  a  basis 
of  military  operations  against  Italy's  indefensible  eastern 
coast. 

Such  strategic  protection  is  Italy's  indefeasible  right. 
Not  only  her  allies  but  the  world  should  recognize  it  heart- 
ily and  cheerfully.  Austria  and  Germany,  of  course,  will 
not  admit  the  justice  of  the  Italian  claim;  but  many  things 
must  in  the  logic  of  events  happen  to  Germany  and  Austria 
in  this  casting  up  of  accounts  that  will  not  cheer  or  hearten 
those  downfallen  bullies. 

The  second  argument  for  the  justice  of  Italy's  demand 
for  redrawn  boundaries  is  even  more  cogent  and  compelling. 
It  is  the  argument  of  civilization  and  of  culture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  outside  the  borders  of  the 
Central  Empires,  any  one  so  hardy  as  to  maintain  that 
justice  should  not  be  done  to  Italy  in  the  matter  of  her 
frontiers  out  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Teutonic  alliance.  They  tried  to  impose  their  will 
upon  Europe  and  the  world  by  force.  The  God  of  righteous- 
ness willed  that  they  should  fail.  They  must  pay  the  price 
of  their  wicked  and  cruel  presumption  by  having  their 
neighbors,  whom  they  sought  to  make  their  victims,  made 
secure  against  any  recrudescence  of  their  evil  designs.  So 
far  as  Austria  is  concerned  it  is  right  and  just  that  Italy's 
new  frontier  should  be  placed  precisely  where  it  ought  to 
be  placed,  regardless  of  the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

But  the  fly  in  the  ointment  in  the  Italian  problem  is  not 
the  claims  or  the  protests  of  Austria,  but  the  ambitions 
of  a  newcomer  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Serbs, 
the  Croats  and  the  Slovenes  propose  to  unite  their  terri- 
tories into  one  nation,  Jugoslavia.  It  is  this  new  nation  that 
contests  with  Italy  the  title  to  the  lands  on  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic.  If  the  contentions  of  the  extremist  Jugoslavs  were 
to  prevail,  Italy  would  not  only  gain  no  new  territory  to 
the  east  of  her  old  frontier  but  would  lose  a  part  of  what 
she  now  has.  But  extremist  positions  are  seldom  to  be  taken 
seriously,  or  indeed  taken  at  all,  except  for  trading  purposes. 
So  we  may  assume  that  the  Jugoslavs  would  be  content  to 
let  Italy  stay  as  she  is,  and  perhaps  even  to  have  Trieste. 
But  Fiume  Italy  must  not  have,  say  the  Serbo  Croats,  nor 
any  of  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

What  is  the  situation  and  what  the  just  basis  of  the 
Italian  claim? 

On  the  eastern  shore  o"f  the  Adriatic,  roughly  speaking, 
the  cities  are  Italian  and  the  country  Slavic.  In  Trieste 
three-fourths  of  the  population  is  Italian,  in  Fiume  more 
than  half;  Zara  in  Dalmatia  is  preponderantly  Italian.  Hut 
as  one  leaves  the  cities  and  enters  the  country,  or  even  the 
suburbs,  the  Slavic  nature  of  the  population  is  instantly 
apparent.  The  condition  is  indisputable.  It  is  practically 
undisputed. 

To  such  a  situation  it  is  practically  impossible  to  apply 
the  theory  of  the  "self  determination  of  peoples  "  That  is 
a  fine  phrase,  and  contains  the  germ  o(  a  splendid  idea  Hut 
it  is   full   of   potential    danger.    For    it    instantly    raiatjl    the 
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question,  What  is  a  people?  Who  can  tell  in  a  case  like  that 
we  are  considering?  What,  further,  shall  be  the  test  to 
be  applied  to  decide  what  that  theory  demands  in  the  case 
of  such  a  piece  of  territory  as  this  on  the  Adriatic. 
The  counting  of  noses?  That  is  apparently  the  Jugoslav 
answer.  In  most  of  the  territory  desired  by  Italy,  say  the 
proponents  of  the  new  state,  there  are  more  Jugoslavs  than 
Italians.  Count  them,  and  you  will  see.  Therefore  the  ter- 
ritory must  be  Jugoslav.  The  counting  of  noses  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  process,  and  hence  attractive.  But  it  is 
a  serious  question  whether  it  will  infallibly  produce  jus- 
tice and  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

It  will  not,  says  Young  Italy  with  vigor.  There  is  a  higher 
consideration  than  mere  numerical  preponderance — civili- 
zation and  culture.  Take  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
it  says,  and  tell  us  what  is  the  civilization  that  is  elevat- 
ing the  peoples  there,  what  the  culture  that  is  the  strongest 
life-force  there? 

Is  it  Slavic?  No;  it  is  Italian. 

"Everybody  knows,"  said  the  young  Italian  lieutenant, 
a  famous  writer  and  painter  of  the  new  Italy,  over  our  cups 
of  coffee  in  the  just  liberated  city  of  Udine,  "that  the 
cities  are  Italian.  Everybody  must  confess  that  outside  the 
cities,  the  population  is  Slav.  But  even  out  there,  if  you 
find  a  school,  it  is  Italian.  If  you  find  a  theater,  it  is  Italian. 
If  you  find  an  art-gallery,  it  is  Italian.  The  culture,  the 
civilization,  is  Italian.  No  one  can  doubt  it." 

Which  will  you  prefer,  asks  Young  Italy,  the  counting 
of  noses  or  civilization? 

Italian  culture,  too,  is  conquering  the  Slavic  undevelop- 
ment.  Slavs  are  choosing  to  become  Italians.  They  keep 
their  racial  names,  but  they  adopt  the  foreign  culture.  They 
become  Italians.  Even  the  Jugoslavs,  somewhat  naively, 
admit  it.  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  Southern  Slav  Library,  I  find 
the  assertion  in  regard  to  the  25,000  Italians  in  Fiume,  that 
most  of  them  "have  only  recently  styled  themselves  Italians, 
and  frequently  have  Croatian  surnames."  At  Trieste  I 
found  another  young  lieutenant  of  the  Italian  army,  a 
native  of  Trieste,  whose  father  came  from  Dalmatia,  and 
whose  name  was,  quite  Slavicly,  Stupanich.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  in  Florence.  He  instantly  volunteered 
with  many  of  his  fellow  Istrians — Austrian  subjects  all — 
fought  bravely,  earned  his  commission,  was  captured,  suf- 
fered in  an  Austrian  prison  camp,  and  then  came  triumph- 
antly back  to  his  home  in  Trieste  when  Austria  had  been 
smashed.  More  fervent  Italians  than  the  family  of  this 
young  Austrian  subject  from  Dalmatia  with  the  Slav  name 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Somewhere  back  along  the  line  Ital- 
ian culture  had  made  this  conquest.  It  is  only  a  sample  of 
what  Italian  civilization  is  doing  all  the  while  over  there 
across  the  Adriatic. 

It  is  a  question  then  of  civilization  versus  numbers.  One 
or  the  other  must  prevail.  You  cannot  separate  the  cities 
from  the  country.  The  tail  must  go  with  the  hide,  or  the 
hide  with  the  tail.  You  must  have  Jugoslavs  under  Italian 
rule,  or  Italians  under  Jugoslav  rule.  Which  shall  it  be? 
The  Italians  have  an  ancient,  civilization,  with  the  fin 
of    any    civilization    in    the    world.    Wherever    .' 
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and  the  Italians.  We  can  all  sympathize  heartily  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  triple  group  that  propose  to  form  the 
new  Southern  Slav  nation.  But  our  sympathy  should  not 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  yet  a  nation,  not 
even  yet  one  people,  and  that  their  claim  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  highly  developed  peoples  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  from  the  point  of  view  of  civilization  and  culture, 
must  be  held  in  suspense  until  they  have  made  it  good  by 
actual  achievement.  Italian  civilization  is  a  fact.  Southern 
Slav  civilization  is  still  a  pious  hope.  We  all,  including,  I 
believe,  the  Italians,  are  anxious  and  perhaps  confident  that 
the  hope  will  be  fulfilled.  But  it  is  the  future  that  must  tell, 
not  the  past,  or  even  the  present.  Italian  civilization  is 
historic,  it  is-  actual,  it  is  living.  The  world  knows  what 
Italian  culture  can  do  for  the  territory  whose  political  des- 
tiny is  in  question,  for  it  has  already  done  it.  In  spite  of 
the  years  of  Austrian  rule,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  Austrian  overlords  to  encourage  the  Slavification  of 
the  eastern  shore  lands  as  an  obstacle  and  an  offset  to 
Italian  influence,  Italian  civilization  has  conquered  those 
lands  and  stamped  itself  indelibly  upon  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Young  Italy  refuses  to  countenance 
the  turning  over  of  the  Italian  population  of  that  strip  of 
country  to  a  new  nation  whose  culture  has  yet  to  be  proved? 
The  Adriatic  cities  are  Italian,  in  atmosphere,  in  feeling, 
in  all  that  makes  up  the  best,  the  real  essence  of  a  com- 
munity's higher  life.  The  conquests,  moreover,  of  Italian 
civilization  and  culture  in  those  regions  has  been  pacific. 
They  have  been  the  result  of  an  irresistible  influence,  not 
of  the  imposition  of  a  system  by  force  or  by  guile.  For  it 
is  not  Italy  that  has  ruled  those  cities,  but  Austria;  and 
every  effort  of  the  Austrian  overlords  has  been  to  minimize 
that  influence  and  to  counteract  its  effect.  But  the  efforts 
have  been  in  vain.  The  Italian  culture  has  been  too  strong 
to  be  overcome;  it  has  made  itself  good  by  its  own  innate 
power.  It  has  won  its  way  by  its  own  inexhaustible  force. 

Which  shall  it  be  then,  the  Italian  cities  or  the  Slavic 
hinterland,  that  shall  be  given  the  ascendancy?  In  those 
lands — for  the  cities  cannot  be  divided  from  the  hinterland 
— large  groups  of  people  of  one  race  or  the  other  must  be 
under  the  government  of  representatives  of  the  other  race. 
How  shall  the  dec'sion  be  made?  By  the  crude  arbitrament 
of  nose-counting,  or  by  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
evaluation  of  separate  and  distinct  civilizations?  Which 
method  will  produce  the  least  injustice,  which  will  be  most 
likely  to  ensure  to  those  territories,  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
world  the  rapid  and  effective  development  of  those  lands 
and  the  mixture  of  peoples  who  inhabit  them  as  an  asset  of 
civilization  and  a  dynamic  cultural  force? 

Which  shall  it  be,  nose-counting  or  civilization? 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLICANS 

r  I  I'DO  arrival  in  New  York  of  a  deputation  of  the  Boers 
on  their  way  to  Paris  to  plead  for  a  republic  calls 
1  attention  to  another  embarrassing  movement  for  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  self  determination.  The  dele- 
Kale  had  a  hard  time  getting  away  from  South  Africa  for 
no  British  steamer  would  carry  them.  They  had  booked  pas- 
Sage  for  Europe  on  the  "Durham  Castle"  but  the  unions 
of  the  seamen,  the  firemen,  the  stewards,  the  butchers  and 

the    bakers    refused    to   sail    with    the    Nationalists   on    board. 

it    eems  that  the  sea  power  which  Admiral  Mahan  taught 

us    rules    the    world    has    passed    into    the    hands   of    the    Sea- 
men'    Union.  Two  years  BgO  when   the  labor  leaders  of  Eng 
land    wanted    to    j'o    to    Russia    to    consult    the    revolutionists 
and   tO  Switzerland   to  attend   an    international    labor  confer 
Snce    the    Seamen's    Union    prevented    then     rum  ■    alllm    they 
had  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

But  finally  the  Dutch  freighter,  the  "Hawean,"  called  at 

the    CapS    and    the     BOS!     deputation    ynt    away    on    Mi.it .     It    [S 
headed    by   General    HeitZOgj    who    fought   bhs    British    in    the 
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wu'  ,  attorney  general  and  nin 

'  kmi   iti  the  v.i  iiment 

The  othei   thi  of  Q.  8.  A.,  ti><-  Ti  insvaal,  the 

nj    in  i  Natal,  are  alao  represented  bj    Boar  sti 

the    Nationalist   party.    Thii    party 

on  an  <>|)cn  campaign   for  as 
in.!  and  with  thia  slogan  haa  gained  In  the 

unpaign  literature  consisted  oi  In* 

quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Premiei 

Lloyd  ■  I  Pn    denl  Wilson.  During  the  Boer  War, 

Lloyd  i  made  paeifiat  speeches  and  at  one  of  his  meet- 

iil  leaped  an  angry  moh  i>y  slipping  away  in 

the  cloth  >  policeman* 

i  I--:  December  General  Hertzog  cabled  to  President  Wil- 

.  message  of  congratulation  from  the  Nationalists  for 

ins  espousal  of  the  principles  of  the  restitution  of  injured 

rights  and  lil  and  of  the  inalienable  right  of  everj 

civilised  people  to  be  free,  adding: 

win!.,  thej    take  tins  opportunity  of  conveying  to  the   Presl 
(Iimu    their  sincere  and  deep  felt   gratitude  and   thanks   Eos   ids 
strenuous  end  noble  efforts  In  enforcing  the  adoption  of  these 
iiixii  and  humane  principles  upon  the  will  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  they  wish  also  to  convey  to  him  the  assurance  that  they 

confidently  rel*  upon  tlif  full  application  of  those  principles  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange 
Free  Btate 

The   South  African   republicans  when  they  get  to   Paris 

are    likely    to    remind    Mr.    Wilson    that   his    party    also    is 

pledged  to  their  cause.  In  the  Democratic  convention  of  1900 

the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

We  especially  condemn  the  ill-concealed  Republican  alliance 
with  England,  which  must  mean  discrimination  against  other 
friendly  nations,  and  which  has  already  stifled  the  nation's 
voice,  while  liberty  is  being  strangled  in  Africa.  Believing  in 
the  principles  of  self-government!  and  rejecting,  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers, the  claim  of  monarchy,  we  view  with  indignation  the 
purpose  of  England  to  overwhelm  with  force  the  South  African 
republics.  Speaking  as  we  do  for  the  entire  American  nation,  ex- 
cept its  Republican  officeholders,  and  for  all  freemen  everywhere, 
we  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  heroic  burghers  in  their  unequal 
struggle  to  maintain  their  liberty  and  independence. 

But  whatever  truth  there  might  have  been  in  this  Demo- 
cratic view  of  American  public  opinion  twenty  years  ago 
it  is  not  true  now.  The  African  Nationalists  like  the  Irish 
Nationalists  have  largely  forfeited  American  sympathy  by 
armed  rebellion  at  the  moment  when  England  was  fighting 
for  her  life,  and  for  the  civilization  of  the  world.  In  both 
cases  this  stab  in  the  back  was  delivered  at  a  time  when 
England  was  trying  in  the  friendliest  spirit  to  atone  for  the 
wrongs  she  had  formerly  committed.  England  was  ready  to 
give  the  Irish  as  much  home  rule  as  they  could  agree  upon 
wanting  and  she  had  given  to  the  Boers  home  rule  of  the 
most  liberal  sort.  Within  a  few  years  after  their  crushing 
defeat  the  Boer  leaders  who  had  fought  England  were  by 
British  authority  ruling  not  only  their  own  people  but  the 
Englishmen  of  South  Africa.  There  is  no  case  in  history  of 
such  generosity  and  confidence  except  the  treatment  of  the 
southerners  by  the  United  States. 

More  than  that  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts  have 
had  a  share  in  the  governing  of  the  whole  British  empire 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  General  Smuts  who  devised 
the  ingenious  mandatory  scheme  that  obviated  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  so  secured 
for  the  African  Government  the  administration  of  new  ter- 
ritory nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
If  Smuts  had  been  like  Kruger  the  president  of  an  inde- 
pendent Boer  republic  instead  of  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  empire  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  annex  the 
German  colonies,  but  on  the  contrary  the  Transvaal  would 
have  been  in  constant  danger  of  becoming  a  German  colony. 

Americans  can  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  Boers, 
the  Irish  and  others  to  discard  the  monarchy  as  an  anti- 
quated and  fictitious  form  of  government.  When  Mr.  Long, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  was  asked  in  Parliament  to  bring 
before  the  Peace  Conference  "proposals  for  the  establish- 


ni. -Hi  of  a  republican  form  of  government  In  the  dominions," 

ad   to  do  so-    Yet  the  British  dominions  are  repn 
tented  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  have  a  powerful  voice 

I  deliberations  They  an-  practically  self-governing  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  oppose  and  even  frustrate  the  policies  of 
the  mother  country.  We  cannot  see  how  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  or  of  benefit  to  the  world  if  they  should  break 
the  British  connection. 


THE  IRISH  SITUATION 

THERE    are   three   obstacles   to   the   settlement  of   the 
Irish  question — the  Sinn   Keiners,  the  Ulsterites,  and 
the   English. 
The  obstacles  are  immovable. 

What   force   will   prove   irresistible  enough  to  stir  one  or 
more  of  them? 

There  is  one  we  should  like  to  see  tried — common  sense. 
But  it  would  have  to  be  applied  not  only  to,  but  by  the 
obstacles  themselves. 

An  Irish  situation,  indeed! 


SHALL  TOBACCO  FOLLOW  ALCOHOL? 

ON  July  first  alcohol  is  to  make  its  final  bow  and 
retire  gracefully  from  the  American  scene.  Already 
we  hear  that  plans  are  under  way  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  tobacco  should  follow  suit.  What 
about  it?  Is  it  a  parallel  case?  Ought  we  who  have  strongly 
favored  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  to  use  our  influence  also  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  growing  and  sale  of  tobacco? 

We  do  not  think  so.  It  is  not  a  parallel  case. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  committing  murder  or  rape  or 
felonious  assault  "while  under  the  influence  of — tobacco"? 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  man's  children  going  without  shoes 
because  he  spent  all  his  money  on — tobacco? 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  woman's  ruin  made  possible  be- 
cause she  had  been  "plied  with — tobacco"? 

Who  ever  heard  of  half  a  dozen  men  sitting  round  a 
table  of  an  evening  and  each  one  of  them  compelled  to 
smoke  six  cigars  before  he  quit,  in  order  that  each  one 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  treat? 

Who  ever  saw  a  man  so  much  a  slave  to  tobacco  that 
if  he  smoked  three  cigarets  in  succession  he  was  sure 
to  go  home — if  at  all — a  reeling,  befuddled  imbecile  because 
he  could  not  control  his  appetite  and  stop  smoking? 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  wife  and  children  dreading  the 
husband  and  father's  return  on  Saturday  night  because 
he  was  sure  to  have  smoked  too  much  as  soon  as  he  got 
his  pay  envelope? 

Smoking  may  be  an  unwise  habit.  It  is  unquestionably  bad 
for  the  immature.  The  non-smoker  may  be  healthier,  more 
thrifty,  more  pleasing  to  the  senses  of  his  near  associates, 
more  efficient,  longer  lived.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  taken 
by  and  large  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is  such  a  menace  to 
society  that  the  smoker's  supply  of  "the  weed"  should  be 
kept  from  him  by  the  force  of  governmental  action.  That 
is  precisely  what  we  have  believed — and  do  believe — about 
the  drinking  of  alcohol.  But  not  about  tobacco.  That  is 
another  story. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  in  England  for  hilltop  bonfires 
and  flares  thruout  the  country  on  the  night  peace  is  concluded. 
The  Boy  Scouts  will  have  charge  of  the  Illuminations  and  we 
may  be  sure  they  will  enter  into  this  congenial  activity  with 
enthusiasm. 


The  scope  of  the  espionage  act  expands  daily.   It   is  proposed  u< 
the  New  York  Sun   to  send  to  prison  slong  with   Debs  those  inin 
isters  who  say    that  cigarets  are   had    for  young   soldiers 


What  s  mistake  it  was  for  Harvard  t.  adopt  a  crimson  banner! 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

March  21 — President  Wilson  denied 
that  League  of  Nations  delayed 
peace.  Foch  and  Pershing  in  council 
on  Near  East. 

March  28 — Rumanians  and  Czechs 
move  against  Hungary.  American 
railroad  troops  reach  Murman  coast. 

March  29 — Trial  of  ex-Kaiser  and 
others  responsible  for  war  crimes 
recommended  to  Congress  by  com- 
mission. 

March  SO — Single  treaty  of  peace  for 
four  enemy  nations  proposed.  Fiume 
declared  in  state  of  siege. 

March  31 — Hungarian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment sends  delegates  to  Berlin.  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  passed  big 
army  bill. 

April  1 — Blockade  of  Austria,  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia raised.  Martial  law  at  Ruh- 
rort,   Germany. 

April  2 — Strikes  in  Berlin.  Martial 
law  in  Stuttgart.  German  nnanchtl 
mission   arrived   in  France. 


Peace  League  and 
Peace  Congress 


The  widespread 
concern  which  is 
felt  over  the  delay 
in  peace-making  at  Paris,  and  the 
charges  that  such  delay  is  due  to  the 
discussions  and  work  over  the  League 
of  Nations,  moved  President  Wilson  on 
March  27  to  issue  a  public  statement 
on  the  subject.  In  this  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Commission  on  the  League  of 
Nations  was  the  first  of  all  the  com- 
missions to  lay  its  conclusions  before 
the  plenary  conference;  that  the  con- 
ferences of  that  commission  had  in- 
variably been  held  at  times  when  they 
could  not  interfere  with  the  general 
work  of  the  Congress;  that  its  mem- 
bers could  therefore  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  no  part  of 
their  conferences  had  ever  interposed 
any  form  of  delay;  and  that  at  that 
very  time  the  ivenant  of  the 

!-•  ague  was  practically  finished  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  for 
final  drafting. 


The  President 

for  Expedition 


ident     Wilson      is 
reported   to  have  ad 
dr<-st    his    colleague! 

of  the   Supreme   Council    on    March    .'',1 

in  a  |  nd  impreeehre  manner  eon 

rtg  the  need  of  composing  all  dif- 

of    opinion    and  cting 

for  which  they  had  been 

He  pointed  out  the  delay 

had    occurred    in    peace-making, 

and  declared  that  the  nation*  of  the 

<  nt.ly    awaiting    the 

completion  of  the   work   of  the   i 

had   a   right  to  <-/. 

early  Hi     laid      p< 

pon  nobody  for  th<-  delay,  de- 
le that  'h<-  fault,  of  no  one 
'  Vi   '■'"' 

wiihr  -,f  what 

But  Iw 

'  '      foi     tall       '-•'       pael  ,    and 


Dispute  Over  The  chief  cause  of  de" 
Reparation  ^  ,  in  making  the 
treaty  of  peace  was 
said  to  be  disagreement  over  the  rep- 
aration to  be  made  by  Germany  to  the 
countries  injured  by  her  in  the  war, 
and  particularly  to  France,  the  largest 
claimant.  The  proposal  first  made  by 
France  was  that  her  boundaries 
should  be  restored  as  they  had  been 
fixed  in  1814,  together  with  the  basin 
of  the  Saar  River  which  contains  im- 
mensely valuable  mines;  and  that  the 
German  provinces  west  of  the  Rhine, 
while  they  might  remain  under  Ger- 
man political  autonomy,  should  have 
no  fortifications  and  should  not  be  oc- 
cupied by  any  armed  forces  of  Ger- 
many nor   have  their   railroads   under 


German  control.  To  this  the  British 
and  American  delegates  demurred, 
whereupon  the  French  suggested  as  a 
compromise  that  the  Saar  Basin  should 
be  occupied  by  France  only  until  Ger- 
many had  paid  the  full  amount  of  her 
indemnity.  This  also  was  opposed,  and 
the  counter  proposal  was  made  that 
French  occupation  of  the  Saar  Valley 
should  last  for  only  ten  years.  The 
French  Foreign  Office  on  April  2  de- 
clared unequivocally  that  there  would 
be  no  receding  from  the  demand  for  the 
cession  of  the  Saar  Valley. 

There  were  also  radical  differences 
between  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Council  as  to  the  amount  of  cash  in- 
demnity which  Germany  should  be 
compelled    to    pay.    It   had    been    esti- 


CLAIMED  BY  BELGIUM 
CLAIMED  BY  FRANCE    [ 
CLAIMED  BY  BOTH 
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DISPUTED  BOUNDARIES  01   TH1   RHINE   FRONTIER 
OlM  of  the  obataela     thai    have  I»c«ti   delaying   penrp   in   Mm'  conflicting.    ■  •inm     OH    II"-    V...I..I.       ..mi 

1  ""  Alaace  and  L<orralna  becaoea  tfiajp  were  taken   i mi    bj    force  In    L871,  and  aha 

ri-tun-n  to  allow  tin-  question  to  be  referred  i<>  ■  rota  «.r  tin-  population  of  thai vinci       France 

Kino   daalraa    the    Barra    (Saar)    valley    Including    Sarrabruck,    i,..:im.    ..i    h      m.-i.    « ■  • .; ■  i    h.!.i     .mil 

.•i  i.y  Napoleon  from   1801   to  1815,   whan   it   ma  given  to   Pru    la     Kc Una   to 

ti,<-  teerei   treaty  >•(  February,    1817,   KuhkIh  wan  to  «•••■  poeaaaalon  of  nil    Poland  and    Franca   wim 
to  v1*  Alaace  Lorralna  and  the  Barra  tralley  and  to  ba  plaoed  In  control  ol   -  •  1 1  the  b 
of  the  RhitM    which  wiw  to  ba  taken   from   German)    and   neutralised,    Belgium   wants   thi    Du 
lory  lying  on  the  loft  ol   the  Scheldt   to  jiva  Antwerp  u  frcn  < .n 1 1. 1   i..  i in    noa.  »i><l  the  Dutoh 

Inaa  of  Limburg,  '"   ordei    to  form  ■  lafar  frontier  aaainat  Oan I         im   alio  cl 

if..m   Oermany   a   «trip  of   i.ir.<i  eonth  of   Alx-la-Chapelle,   Including  tha   towna   of    M»t ly   and 

Moni  joi",   win' ii   la   Inhabited   by   Walloons   and    wim  ceded  to   Pruaaia   in    inn.     Belgium    also  aaki 
the  r<    toratlon  •■!   i      ......  in.  i,    >  .     fore  I  hi  .1  from   Belgium  by   tha  powers  In    1889. 
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tiuu  ttu-  war  had 
Ulied  {]  expei 

0   1.DIMI 

i  i 

11  was  held 

the  question   thai 

ould  be  required  to  pa;  It  The 

i   down 
i    Germany 
would  within  a  reason 

ng   the   1  i j_-  p  . 

\o*  ■  000,1 ,0i 

upon    the    highest    possible 
rded    ttu-   low   figur< 
•    quite     inadequate,     while 
Britain  ami  America  favored  a 
moderate  indemnity. 

Still  another  cause  of  delay  was  the 
dispute  over  the  boundaries  of  Poland, 

1'  "  ■  'flame  with  1'tv  [dent  \Vilson\ 
Contention      that     the     restored     .si 

Hid  have  free  access  to  the  sea,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  her  a  "corridor" 

Consisting  of  a  strip  of  U  ,-  t  Prussia, 
extending  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  com- 
prizing the  city  and  port  of  Danzig. 
This  was  of  course  vigorously  opposed 
and  denounced  in  Germany,  prominent 
Government  officials  declaring  that  a 
peace  treaty  containing  such  a  proviso 
would  never  be  signed  or  accepted  by 
•  iermany. 

Whether  because  of  this  German 
opposition  or  for  other  reasons, 
Great  Britain  and  America  pres- 
ently dissented  from  the  "corridor" 
scheme,  and  proposed  instead  that  the 
River  Vistula  should  be  international- 
ized and  that  the  port  of  Danzig- 
should  be  similarly  treated,  thus  giv- 
ing Poland  at  all  times  free  access  to 
the  sea.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such 
grant  of  a  Polish  "corridor"  might  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  that  it  was  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  the  President's  peace  proposals 
that  in  such  matters  the  popular  will 
should  prevail. 

Marshal  Foch  went  on  April  2 
to  meet  the  representative  of  the 
German  Armistice  Commission  at 
Spa,  with  full  power  from  the  Supreme 
Council  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  landing  of  Polish  troops  at  Danzig. 
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New  State-,        '  "a>    the    southern 

lainicii     l;  '  province  claimed 

by    Rumania    ami    ... .  u 
pied  in  part  bj   R       mian  troops  \\\ 
the  collapse  of  th<    imperial  regime  in 
Russia,  has  been  proclaimed  an  inde 
pendent   republic   by  a  of 

Bolahe  \     by     Ukrainians, 

ami  military  operations  have  been  be 

gun  against  the   Rumanian    lores.    It  is 
Uppo  ed     that     this     i-    .i       i  ep     toward 

breaking  thru  Rumania  ami  establish- 
ing direct  Intercourse  between  Russia 

ami  Hungary. 

The  Russian  province  of  Georgia,   in 

the   Caucasus,   has  declared    itself  an 

independent    republic    and    has   asked 

ignition   from  the   Peace  Congress 

i 'aiis.  its  representative  at  Paris  is 

M  Tseretelli,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
tin-  first  Soviet  iii  Russia,  before  the 
Bolshevist  revolution,  and  he  urges  the 
recognition  of  Georgia  as  a  true  re- 
public and  a  bulwark  against  Bolshev- 
ism  in  that   direction. 

The  Kuban  Republic  has  also  been 
formed  by  the  Kuban  Cossacks  in  the 
(  i  -Caucasian  region,  bordering  on  the 


Knott  in  Oa!la»  Newt 

TAKING  INVENTORY 

Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  asking  for  recogni- 
tion and  for  aid  in  its  resistance  to  the 
Bolshevists.  In  the  struggle  with  the 
latter,  one-third  of  the  population  of 
military  age  has  been  killed,  and  there 
are  not  enough  able-bodied  men  now 
left  to  till  the  soil. 


Hungarian 
Bolshevism 


Hventen,  Chrunnnia 

CHANGING   THE    WATCH 
God      (to     Demon     of     Unemployment)  : 


War 
"Take 


my   place   a   while.    I   am   going    into    the 
church    to    rest." 


The  Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion in  Hungary  was 
naturally  one  of  the 
foremost  topics  of  interest.  The  Soviet 
Government  took  full  charge  of  all 
civil  and  military  affairs  and  began 
making  radical  changes.  All  industrial 
enterprizes  employing  more  than 
twenty  workers  wei'e  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  workers  themselves. 
Thus  bank  presidents  became  mere 
figureheads,  while  their  clerks  con- 
ducted the  business.  Rents  were  no 
longer  paid  to  landlords,  but  to  the 
janitors,  who  were  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  stores  were  nationalized. 
At  the  banks  nobody  was  permitted  to 
draw  out  more  than  $100  at  a  time, 
except  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 
The  Government  also  undertook  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  recruiting 
it    from    the   ranks   of   the    proletariat 
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and  from  among  the  soldiers  and 
workingmen  already  mobilized,  em- 
ploying German  officers  formerly  of 
Mackensen's  army  to  direct  the  reor- 
ganization. 

Nicolai  Lenin,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government, 
on  March  27  sent  a  wireless  telegraphic 
dispatch  to  Bela  Kun,  the  Hungarian 
Bolshevist  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
asking  for  assurances  that  the  new 
Government  at  Budapest  was  really 
communistic  and  not  merely  socialist, 
and  warning  it  against  such  excesses 
as  had  been  practised  in  Russia.  "I  am 
quite  certain,"  he  said,  "that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution to  imitate  our  Russian  tactics 
in  detail." 

Bela  Kun  declared  to  a  correspond- 
ent on  March  29  that  the  new  Hun- 
garian Government  was  not  hostile  to 
the  Allies,  and  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  remain  on  . 
friendly  terms  with  them.  It  all  de- 
pended, he  said,  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Allies.  The  revolution  had  been 
hastened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Allies 
to  send  food  and  raw  materials  to 
Hungary.  Had  such  supplies  been 
sent  promptly,  the  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  regime  would  have  been  de- 
layed, tho  it  would  ultimately  have 
been  effected,  because  the  war  had 
convinced  the  people  of  the  necessity 
of  such  changes. 


Strikes  in 
Germany 


The  German  Minister  of 
Labor,  Dr.  Bauer,  has  told 
the  striking  coal  miners 
that  their  demand  for  a  six-hour  day 
is  entirely  incompatible  with  Ger 
many's  economic  welfare  and  cannot 
be  granted.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  were,  he  said,  out  of  work  bo- 
cause  of  lack  of  coal  for  fuel  in  indus- 
trial establishments.  Germany  expects 
to  pay  for  food  with  fuel,  and  there 
fore  an  increased  production  o(  coal  is 
necessary. 

The  strikes  continue,  however,  thru 
out  the  principal  mining  anil  industrial 

regions.  In  the  neighborhood  o(  Kssou 

80.000    men   were    reported    to    be    out 
on  March  29.  Thruout   Westphalia  sun 
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ilar  conditions  prevail.  The  strikers  de- 
mand not  only  the  six-hour  day  but 
also  a  25  per  cent  increase  of  wages, 
additional  bonuses,  liberation  of  polit- 
ical prisoners,  and  withdrawal  of  all 
Government  troops.  It  was  announced 
on  April  1  that  the  Government  would 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  the  Ruhr 
district  and  send  troops  thither  to 
maintain  order.  On  April  2  a  general 
strike  was  reported  in  Berlin;  there 
were  serious  riots  and  loss  of  life  at 
Frankfort;  and  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed at  Stuttgart. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Supplies  has  announced  that  the  food 
received  from  abroad  will  be  distrib- 
uted first  to  the  chief  industrial  dis- 
tricts, excepting  those  in  which  strikes 
prevail,  and  that  these  latter  would  re- 
ceive no  food  until  the  strikes  ended. 

Strenuous  action  was  taken  on  March 
31  by  General  Dickman,  commander 
of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation 
at  Coblenz,  to  meet  and  thwart  a 
threatened  strike  of  the  German  civil- 
ians employed  under  American  super- 
vision on  the  construction  of  supply 
depots.  Unable  to  obtain  sufficient  vol- 
unteer labor,  he  had  requisitioned  300 
men  thru  the  German  civil  officials. 
He  gave  warning  to  them  that  they 
were  forbidden  "to  join  in  any  con- 
spiracy or  plan  to  attempt  or  carry  out 
any  scheme  to  strike  or  abandon 
work,"  and  that  any  violation  of  that 
rule  would  be  punished  by  the  Ameri- 
can military  tribunals. 

The  Plight  *n  addition  to  the  idle- 
of  Essen  ness  caused  by  strikes  at 
the  mines  in  that  region, 
the  effects  of  the  war  have  created 
at  Essen  one  of  the  most  impressive 
transformation  scenes  in  Europe.  The 
Krupp  works  there,  which  were  for- 
merly the  world's  greatest  producers 
of  military  engines,  are  now  all  but 
abandoned.  Miles  of  furnaces  and 
workshops  are  deserted.  In  one  corner 
of  the  vast  establishment  workmen  are 
n  pairing  cannon  so  as  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  Allies  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  surrendered,  and  that  is  all. 
During  the  war  these  works  turned  out 
40,000  cannon,  ami  for  a  considerable 
time  produced  2,500,000  shells  a 
month.  Now  nothing  of  the  sort  is  be- 
ing manufactured  there.  Doubtless  it 
will   be  possible  une   industi 

of  a  peaceful  land.  Before  the  war  the 
vast   bulk   of  the   output,  of   the   Krupp 
I    non-military,    consisting   of 

'I    rails,    car    wheels   and    similar 
It  I    pointed  out.  that 

vork  was  more   profitable   than 

military    work       i  era!    mana- 
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tribunal  to  judge  all  those  responsible 
for  those  crimes,  including  the  former 
German  Emperor. 

Meantime  the  German  Government 
is  planning  the  creation  of  a  court  of 
its  own  to  investigate,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  try  those  persons  who  have  been 
accused  of  crimes  during  the  war  and 
who  have  requested  investigation  of 
their  cases.  It  is  also  planned  to  enact 
a  law  providing  a  new  court  to  try 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  former  Chan- 
cellor; Genei'al  Ludendorff,  Admiral 
Tirpitz,  Jagow,  the  former  Foreign 
Minister,  and  others. 

An  investigation  was  actually  begun 
at  Berlin  on  April  2  of  the  case  of 
Captain  Charles  Fryatt,  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  German  authorities  in  1916 
after  a  German  court  martial  had  con- 
victed him  of  trying  to  ram  a  German 
submarine  with  his  ship.  This  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  German  national  court 
martial,  with  representatives  of  the 
British,  French,  Dutch  and  Norwegian 
governments  in  attendance. 

Beginning  the      Charles     Humbert,     a 

Humbert  Trial      Se"ator      °f      F5a™e 
and    member    of    the 

Legion     of    Honor,     was    brought     to 

trial    on   March    31    before   a   military 

court,  on  charges  of  having  had  illegal 

commerce    with    the    enemy.    He    had 

been  in  prison  awaiting  trial  for  more 

than   a  year.   He   was  associated  with 

Bolo     Pacha,     and    with     the     former 

Prime   Minister,    Caillaux,   in  some   of 

their  schemes.   More  than  a  year  ago 

he  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  return 

to    Bolo    Pacha    the    3,500,000    francs 

which  had  been  used  for  the  purchase 

of  Le  Journal. 

Fighting  in  Hostilities  continue  in 
Russia  various  parts  of  Russia. 
The  long-awaited  junc- 
tion between  the  Siberian  and  Arch- 
angel forces  was  effected  at  Ust 
Kozva,    in    the    Pechora    district,    and 


was  followed  by  increased  activity 
against  the  Bolshevists.  On  March  30 
an  attack  of  the  Bolshevists  at  Odzer- 
skai  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  to 
the  assailants.  The  Allied  troops  in 
that  region  include  American,  British, 
French  and  Russian  forces,  acting  in 
harmonious  cooperation. 

The  Lettish  forces  south  of  Riga 
have  also  been  active.  After  a  sharp 
struggle  along  the  Mitau-Tukkum  rail- 
road on  March  29  they  defeated  the 
Bolshevists  and  occupied  the  towns  of 
Kemmern  and  Kalnzem. 

Meantime  it  was  announced  on  April 
2  that  Karl  Kautsky,  a  leading  German 
Radical,  is  now  in  Moscow  trying  to 
negotiate  a  formal  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  that  there 
had  been  laid  before  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Paris  a  specific  proposal  from  the 
Russian  Government,  signed  by  Nicolai 
Lenin,  for  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Our  Troops      Jt      is      estimated      that 
.,         ,  there     are     still     about 

1,400,000  American  sol- 
diers in  Europe,  including  900,000 
combat  troops  and  500,000  engineers 
and  others.  Their  morale  is  said  to  be 
good  and  their  health  excellent.  They 
are  desirous  of  getting  home,  and  have 
no  such  patriotic  zeal  for  warring 
against  Bolshevism  as  they  had  for 
fighting  Germany. 

Britain's  "^ne  House  of  Commons  of 
R"  Arm  *ne  British  Parliament  on 
g  y  March  31  passed  the  third 
reading  of  Winston  Churchill's  Mili- 
tary bill,  providing  for  an  army  of 
more  than  600,000.  Mr.  Churchill  ar- 
gued that  there  was  great  national  ne- 
cessity for  a  large,  strong  army  to 
combat  the  menacing  influences  which 
were  already  at  work.  He  especially 
referred  to  the  Bolshevist  campaign 
and  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  small  new  states  which  have  just 
been  created.  The  Allies,  he  thought, 
could  not  afford  to  neglect  or  to  sacri- 
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["he  call  for  thaaa  ".0,000  volunt 
tued  mi  March  '_';»;  it  offan  the 
opportunity  of  a  single  year  enlistment 
to  men  who  have  already  been  in  the 
service  and  a  three-year  enlistment  to 
Dten  who  have  had  no  military  train- 
ing. The  men  who  are  thus  recruited 
will  be  sent  to  Camp  Meade,  Maryland, 
for  concentration  and  training,  and 
will  be  sent  overseas  as  soon  as  possible 
in  batches  of  1000  men  each  to  take  the 
places  of  drafted  men  now  overseas 
who  have  good  reasons  for  coming  back 
to   the   United    States. 

General  March,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  has 
made  a  detailed  announcement  of  the 
proposed  organization  of  our  regular 
army  in  peace  time,  explaining  that  it 
will  keep  the  traditions  established  by 
our  battle  divisions  overseas  and  pre- 
serve to  some  extent  their  actual  iden- 
tity. There  will  be  a  26th  Division  with 
headquarters  at  Camp  Devens,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance,  corresponding  to 
the  Yankee  Division  that  fought  at 
Chateau-Thierry;  for  New  York's  Own, 
the  27th  Division,  that  broke  thru  the 
Hindenburg  line  there  will  be  a  27th 
with  headquarters  at  Camp  Upton. 

The  peace  time  army  is  to  consist 
of  500,000  men,  organized  in  five  army 
corps,  made  up  of  twenty  divisions  of 


I'reti  Illustrating 

TRY  THIS  WHEN  YOU  GO  SWIMMING 
Writing  a  letter  and  swimming  at  the  same  time 
isn't  as  easy  as  it  looks — and  it  doesn't  look 
particularly  easy.  Mr.  Keishimoto,  whose  special 
stunt  it  is,  is  one  of  Japan's  most  famous  swim- 
mers. And  he  has  spent  nearly  seventy  years 
perfecting  his  tricks 

infantry  and  one  cavalry  division.  The 
numerical  designation  of  the  seven 
regular  army  divisions  now  in  France 
will  be  retained;  the  other  divisional 
numbers  will  correspond  to  overseas 
divisions  raised  originally  from  the 
National  Guard  and  National  Army. 
The  camps  designated  as  headquarters 
for  each  one  will  be  made  permanent. 

First — Camp   Pike,   Arkansas. 
Second — Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Third — Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 
Fourth — Camp  Kearney,  California. 
Fifth — Panama. 
Sixth — Honolulu. 


Seventh     Phllipiiine      [alands,      Alaska, 
and   Mexican   Bordei 
Twentj  lixtb     Camp  Devens,   Iklassacbu 

Twentj  seventh     Camp       Upton,       New 
1 
Twentj  eighth     Camp  IHx,   New    1 
1  nrentj  ninth     Camp   Meade,   Maryland 
Thirtieth     Camp   Jackson,    South   Oaro 
Una 
Thirl  (  second     ( lamp   « !u8ter,    Michigan, 
Thirl  j  third     « 'amp  Grant,   Illinois. 
Th  th     Camp   Travis,   Teas 

Ti,  nth     <  ';iin|i     Sherman,    <  >bio 

Kightj  firsl     Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky, 

I-      1    Camp    ( lordon,    < leorgia 

Eight]  ninth     Camp     Funston,     Kan 

Ninety-firs!     Camp    Lewis,    Washington. 

The    i'-M   Division   will   be  designated  as 

the  Cavalrj   Division  and  will  be  organized 

in    the    Southern    Department,    it    will    !><• 

drawn   from   all  tin-  states  in   the   United 

States. 

Aircraft  will  be  given  definite  recog- 
nition as  the  fourth  arm  of  the  service 
under  the  new  army  organization.  The 
plan  is  to  have  approximately  1700  air- 
planes in  actual  commission  and  a 
minimum  available  reserve  of  3400  ad- 
ditional planes  with  an  air  service  per- 
sonnel of  1923  officers  and  21,853  men. 
The  planes  will  be  formed  into  eighty- 
seven  service  squadrons,  assigned 
severally  to  coast  defense,  observation, 
pursuit  and  bombing.  There  are  also  to 
be  forty-two  balloon  companies. 

Investigating  the       Secretary      Baker 

Court-Martial  Law      has       *aVed.       the 

way    for    clearing 

up  the  accusations — and  perhaps  for 
clearing  out  the  inconsistencies — that 
have  focused  criticism  lately  on  the 
court-martial  system  of  the  army.  He 
has  asked  President  Page,  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  lawyers  to  investigate 
the  whole  question  of  military  law, 
with  a  view  to  making  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  either  the 
substantive  law  or  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure and  has  put  at  their  disposal 
all  court-martial  records.  S.  S.  Greg- 
ory, of  Chicago;  Judge  W.  P.  Bynum, 
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of  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Martin  Conboy, 
of  New  York  City;  Judge  Andrew 
Jackson  Bruce,  of  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and 
Colonel  John  Hinckley,  of  Baltimore, 
are  the  lawyers  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Two  chief  accusations  seem  to  have 
prompted  the  investigation  of  the 
court-martial  system.  First,  the  testi- 
mony before  Congress  of  former  Judge 
Advocate  General  Ansell,  who  based 
his  accusations  on  specific  instances  of 
injustice  as  he  had  seen  them  during 
his  term  of  office  and  who  urged  a 
reform  of  the  whole  scheme  of  military 
justice.  Second,  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  from  Senator  Chamber- 
lain, of  Oregon,  who  proposed  a  bill 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
asking  for  thoro  court-martial  investi- 
gation and  reform.  Senator  Chamber- 
lain accused  the  Secretary  of  War  of 
"attempting  to  uphold  the  present  sys- 
tem of  military  'justice'  with  one  hand, 
while  making  just  enough  gestures 
toward  reform  as  might  be  calculated 
to  head  off  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion" and  of  "elbowing  aside  the  one 
officer  who  had  the  courage  to  condemn 
the  system  and  the  prevision  to  point 
out  its  terrible  results" — General  An- 
sell, who  was  demoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  shortly  after  his 
testimony  in  Congress. 

Secretary  Baker  refused  to  make 
public  a  letter  sent  by  Colonel  Ansell  to 
the  War  Department  in  support  of  his 
contentions,  but  the  full  text  of  the  let- 
ter was  nevertheless  published  three 
weeks  after  it  was  written,  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Colonel  Ansell  supported 
with  abundance  of  detail  his  indictment 
of  the  court-martial  system,  which,  he 
says,  does  "gross,  terrible,  spirit-crush- 
ing injustice."  A  large  part  of  the  let- 
ter, however,  is  given  over  to  Colonel 
Ansell's  personal  defense  and  accusa- 
tions in  the  three-cornered  controversy 
into  which  he  says  he  has  been  drawn 
by  Secretary  Baker  and  Judge-Advocate 
neral  Crowder.  His  attempts  to  es- 
tablish a  revisory  power  to  correct 
court-martial  injustice  were  at  first 
approved  by  General  Crowder,  Colonel 
Ansell  maintains,  but  later  General 
Crowder  offered  unexpected  opposition 
to  the  same  course  and  explained  his 
change  of  attitude  by  saying 

"11.  I   bad  to  go  back  on  you.   I   am 
bat    it    v.;i-    Dece*  ary    to   do    it    in 
official   reputation. 

A  League  of       T"    Wj,|"ri    ,h'-    »Phere 
Women  Voters    "J     w"m""'«     influence 
thru  political  action  is 
announced  purpose  of  the  Worn* 
Party,  organized  at  the  recent  convi 

Lonll     of     the     National 

oericaa   Woman's  Suffrage   Aeeocia- 

■n.    Ah   yet,   the    party   ha-;   no   detailed 
-•.form,   hut,  it  h  bed   a  two- 

fold   p  I  to    further     ,M    approved 

program  of  forward  looking  legislation 
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,•  vote,  and  to  tmpaign 
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idopted  it. 
VTomai  as  mads  mors  pro 

State,     Wyon, 

'.ii    rotlng    privileged 


with  men,  just  half  a  century  ago.  The 
full  franchise  has  been  won  by  the 
women  of  Oklahoma,  Michigan  and 
South  Dakota;  presidential  suffrage 
granted  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Maine  and  Missouri;  primary 
suffrage  in  Texas,  and  the  Federal 
amendment  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


„,  r~.  After     the     closest 

Mayor  Thompson     _  ,.  . 

Reelected  mayoralty  race  for 

many  years  Chi- 
cago has  returned  to  office  for  another 
four-year  term  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son, Republican — the  mayor  who  dur- 
ing the  war  referred  to  Chicago  as  "the 
sixth  German  city  of  the  world"  who 
refused  to  issue  a  municipal  invitation 
to  Marshal  Joffre  of  France,  when  he 
was  visiting  this  country,  who  promised 
the  city's  police  protection  to  a  pacifist 
mass  meeting  after  America  had  en- 
tered the  war.  The  elections  this  year 
in  Chicago,  like  the  city  elections  in 
New  York  in  1917,  were  clouded  by 
party  division  and  entangled  in  party 
machines.  The  Democratic  vote  was  di- 
vided between  Robert  M.  Sweitzer, 
County  Clerk  and  the  nominee  of  the 
regulars,  and  Maclay  Hoyne,  State 
Attorney    and    Independent    Democrat. 


Hinting  in  Brooklyn  Doily  Enole 

WILLIAM    TELL,    REVERSED 
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For  the  first  time  there  was  a  Labor 
party  in  the  field  with  John  Fitzpatrick, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  as  its  candidate  for  mayor. 
There  was  also  a  Socialist  candidate, 
John  M.  Collins,  and  a  Socialist  Labor 
man,  Adolph  Carms.  Mayor  Thompson 
won  by  a  plurality  of  about  16,000  over 
the  next  candidate,  Mr.  Sweitzer,  who 
polled  240,288  votes.  An  unusual  fea- 
ture of  the  election  day  was  the  "gen- 
eral strike"  called  by  organized  labor 
to  give  the  worker  ample  opportunity 
to  cast  his  ballot. 

Under  Government     The      Government 
Ownership  has  refused  to  ac- 

cept  its  own  sta- 
bilized" prices.  At  least,  that  is  the  way 
it  looks  from  the  refusal  of  Director 
General  Hines,  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, to  buy  steel  at  the  prices  fixed 
recently  in  a  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  industry  and  the 
Industrial  Board,  which  was  established 
as  the  Government  price  stabilizing 
agency.  Director-General  Hines's  posi- 
tion is  that  the  steel  prices  were  estab- 
lished over  his  protest  and  that  he  does 
not  feel  the  Railroad  Administration 
bound  to  purchase  at  the  market  rates 
if  it  can  do  better.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Industrial  Board  which 
has  so  far  succeeded  only  in  establish- 
ing steel  prices,  the  railroad  adminis- 
trator's refusal  to  accept  them  seems 
to  jeopardize  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
board.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass 
summed  up  the  situation  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  on  April  2: 

The  steel  prices  approved  by  the  Indus- 
trial Board  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce not  having  been  accepted  by  the 
railroad  administration,  .  .  .  the  matter 
was  recommitted  to  the  hoard  for  further 
consideration  with  the  railroad  administra- 
tion. 

Which,  translated  picturesquely  by 
the  New  York  Tribune  "meant  that 
the  two  were  politely  directed  to  settle 
their  row  between  themselves,  the  other 
departments  and  administrative  agen- 
cies reserving  front  seats  on  the  fence." 

The  railway  steel  prices  fixed  by  the 
steel  men  in  conference  with  the  Indus- 
trial Board  were  $45  for  Bessemer  steel 
and  $47  for  open  hearth  steel  rails,  as 
against  former  prices  of  $55  and  $57 
respectively.  The  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  taken  the  position  that  the  new 
prices  are  about  $8  or  $10  too  high. 

Telegraph  rates  in  this  country  wen- 
increased  20  per  cent  on  April  1  by 
Postmaster  General  Burleson,  who  is 
director  of  the  operation  of  telegraph 
ind  cable  companies  under  a  war  emer- 
iiy  ruling-  The  increase  will  be 
"barely  sufficient,"  Mr.  Burleson  an- 
nounced, "to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
Operation,  occasioned  by  Wage  increases 
now  in  effect,  made  during  the  last 
year."  The  order  affects  both  commer- 
cial   and    Government    messages    bul 

keepi  thfl  former  special  rates  for  press 

correspondence. 

"I  am  personally  opposed  to  Govern 
ineni,  ownership,"  said  Chairman  Hue 

ley,      of      the      United      States      Shipping 
Hoard,   in    preienl  ing   B    plan    I  o  sell    to 

private  owners  the  656  steel       go  ships 

now  owned    and    operated    by    I  Ik     llniled 

States  Government!  and  the  L886  others 
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IHK    ,\K\v    PRESIDENT    01     COLORADO 
in    George  Norlin,   ".h<>  laeeeedi   Di    Livingston 

Pimid  a^  president  of  Colorado  University, 
haa  been  on  the  faculty  of  Colorado  for  twenty 
years,  first  as  professor  of  Greek,  then  as  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  and  during  the  past 
year  as  acting  president  while  Dr.  Farrand  was 
in  France  directing  the  tuberculosis  work  of  the 
International  Health  Board.  Dr.  Farrand  was 
recently  appointed  head  of  the  War  Council  of 
the    American    Red   Cross 

under  contract.  Mr.  Hurley's  proposals 
are  presented  fully  on  page  62  of  this 
issue  in  "What  Shall  We  Do  with  the 
Ships?" 

The  New  York     T.°  ^f^  B°lshe" 

vik    plots    and    propa- 

Bolsneviki        ganda    fa    New    York 

City  the  state  senate  voted  unanimous- 
ly on  March  20  to  appropriate  $50,000 
and  the  Assembly  passed  the  bill  with 
only  ten  dissenting  votes  after  cutting 
the  initial  appropriation  down  to  $30,- 
000.  Just  what  is  meant  by  Bolshevism 
was  the  chief  subject  of  the  legislators' 
discussion  of  the  bill;  their  definitions 
ranged  from  "universal  social  unrest" 
to  "force,  violence,  and  destruction  let 
loose  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalistic 
government."  The  milder  definition  was 
approved  by  the  two  Socialist  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  Assemblyman 
Solomon  added : 

If  you  want  to  stop  the  spread  of  what 
you  have  been  pleased  to  call  Bolshevism 
study  the  causes  of  social  discontent  and 
you  will  find  them  in  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, unemployment,  inadequate  housing 
conditions,  and  the  intensity  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  generally. 

A  committee  of  four  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  is  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  inquiry,  cooperating  with  investiga- 
tions began  by  the  Union  League  Club, 
the  American  Guardian  Society  and  the 
American  Defense  Society.  Evidence 
has  already  been  introduced  attempting 
to  show  that  Bolsheviki  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  were  plan- 
ning to  overthrow  the  Government,  that 
"many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars" were  sent  to  the  Bolsheviki  here 
by  the  "Reds"  of  Russia  to  carry  on 
their  campaign,  and  that  the  United 
States  Military  Intelligence  Bureau  had 
intercepted  more  than  $600,000  sent  to 
the  Bolsheviki  in  New  York  City  from 
their  confederates  in  Russia,  money 
which  it  is  believed  could  be  traced  ulti- 
mately to  German  sources. 


moved 

the  blocks  om-  hour 

ahead      from      April 
ier,    1918,    we    saved    B    million 
ami  a  quartei    toi  oal,  according 
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i   report,  which  pointi  out  also  the 
relief  that  daylighl    laving  will  bi 

il     situation     this     year.     Coal 
production     in     this    country     has     b< 

unusually    low    during    the    last    Ave 

months;  a  very  seven-   win  I  or  next  y.-.u 
would    tax    our    BUpplj     to    the    short, 
point. 

Daylight  saving  was  adopted  In  the 

United  States  last  year  after  its  suc- 
cess had  been  demonstrated  in  Gn 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Australia  and  Iceland. 
The  Canadian  Parliament  tailed  to  re- 
enact  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  this 
year  by  a  vote  of  61  to  105.  The  farm- 
ing constituencies  were  the  chief  oppon- 
ents of  the  bill.  The  Canadian  Railway 
War  Board  had  already  decided  to 
operate  the  railroads  on  the  daylight 
saving  basis  from  April  1  and  stock 
exchanges  and  business  houses  in  the 
big  cities  followed  the  railroads'  exam- 
ple. The  result  in  many  instances  was 


©  Vnderwnml  ,t  Underwood 

SENDING  AN  "EAGLE"  TO  RUSSIA 
Three  of  these  Eagle  boats,  built  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  by  the  Ford  Company  and  intended 
originally  as  submarine  chasers,  are  to  be  sent 
to  Archangel  in  command  of  Captain  Joyce  to 
aid  the  Allied  forces  there  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki. The  Eagle  boats  are  of  approximately 
minimum  size  for  trans-Atlantic  travel,  combin- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  advantages  of  the 
smaller  submarine  chasers  and  the  larger 
destroyers 


Iriti-r  tint lomtt  t-  ilm 

THE    FIRST    WOMAN    PROFESSOR    IN 
HARVARD 
Harvard  follows  none  too  readily  the  example  of 
the   Western   universities   in   establishing  equality 
for    women,    both    as    students    and    as    teachers 
The  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  the  Harvard 
faculty  is  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  formerly  of  North- 
western   University,    who   will   be    assistant   pro- 
fessor of   industrial  medicine.   Dr.   Hamilton    has 
been,     since     1910,     investigator     of     industrial 
poisons  for  the  U.   S.   Department  of   Labor 

a  triumph  of  confusion.  Ottawa,  for 
example,  as  a  city  was  one  hour  ahead 
of  Ottawa  as  the  seat  of   Parliament. 


Where  Does  Your 
State  Stand? 


Even  war  clouds 
have  a  silver  lin- 
ing, according  to 
the  latest  bulletin  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking,  which  shows  that 
during  the  past  four  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  saved  more  money 
than  in  any  preceding  similar  period: 


Per  capita 
1918. 

Maine     $244.16 

New    Hampshire 297.63 

Vermont     333.43 

Massachusetts      291.99 

Rhode     Island 285.12 

Connecticut     377.59 

New     York 245.88 

New    Jersey    150.77 

Pennsylvania     106.65 

Delaware    117.71 

Maryland      145.25 

Washington,    D.    C.     75.74 

Virginia     44.89 

West    Virginia 68.92 

North    Carolina 24.24 

South     Carolina 33.49 

Georgia     28.14 

Florida     39.20 

Alabama     13.73 

Mississippi     19.29 

Louisiana 30.04 

Texas     10.10 

Arkansas     11.06 

Kentucky     28.11 

Tennessee     28.64 

Ohio     128.70 

Indiana      62.61 

Illinois     103.52 

Michigan    150.47 

Wisconsin     108.91 

Minnesota     147. 1  I 

Iowa    169.46 

Missouri      53.92 

North     Dakota 131.55 

South    Dakota 137.15 

Nebraska      101.61 

Kansas    49.01 

Montana      146.09 

Wvoming    101.88 

Colorado     96.06 

New     Mexico 8 

Oklahoma     86.88 

Washington      87.68 

Oregon    69.08 

California    844.88 

Idaho     61.88 

Utah    108  U 

Nevada      116.80 

\  1 1  ona    171.84 

United      States US. 45 


Per  capita 
Per  cent       war 
increase,  savings. 


20.9 
21.3 
38.7 
21.6 
10.3 
30.7 
8.6 
34.8 
4.7 
51.1 
27.7 

143.3 
41.1 
32.3 
40.9 
57.7 
60.5 

101.1 
5.4 

108.6 
25.6 
97.6 
53.6 
33.3 
64.2 
50.2 
40.2 
25.7 
65.4 
45.4 
59.0 
47.5 
80  l 

77.8 

59.S 
66.1 
186  I 

54.1 
61  1 

154. S 

I  ■  s 
60.0 

lit!  9 

II  t 

107  6 


$8.15 
9.60 

10.98 
5.10 
7.62 
8.59 
6.77 
5.02 
6.72 
8.28 
6.27 

13.38 
5.18 

10.25 
6.61 
3.78 
8.60 
5.49 
3.67 
5.56 
6.03 
8.47 
5.56 
7.88 

7.68 
1 1.64 

12.40 

5.75 
10.42 

9  66 
19  88 

11.60 
6,61 
18.81 
80  68 
18  Si 
1 1  88 

e 

10  80 
i  64 

\  0  6  • 
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RUNNING  RUSSIA  BY  WIRELESS 


Mr.  Acker  mail  is  one  of  the  luckiest 
journalists  alive.  He  has  a  knack  for 
monopoly  in  news.  He  came  back  from 
Berlin  when  America  entered  the  war 
with  inside  information  about  Ger- 
many, and  now  he  has  come  back  from 
Siberia  with  equally  valuable  and  ex- 
clusive knowledge  of  what  has  hap- 
pened there.  A  country  larger  than  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  in  the 
greatest  revolution  in  history  and  we 
have  heard  nothing  about  what  has  hap- 
pened except  the  scant  and  doubly  cen- 
sored dispatches  from  partizan  sources 

IF  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as 
an  abandoned  ship  of  state,  it  is 
Russia.  While  the  Bolshevist  crew 
has  been  attempting  to  run 
the  ship  itself,  thousands  of 
friends  of  Russia,  including  Rus- 
sians and  Allies,  have  been  at- 
tempting to  direct  the  course  of 
the  ship  from  the  outside,  by 
giving  constant  advice  and  criti- 
cism in  a  sort  of  ceaseless,  wire- 
less communication.  Experi- 
ments directing  the  course  of  a 
craft  at  sea  from  some  firm 
point  on  land  have  not  been  lim- 
ited only  to  ships — but  have  been 
extended  to  ships  of  state  as 
well. 

For  considerably  over  a  year, 
these  experiments  have  been 
going  on,  but  Russia  is  still  on 
the  rocks  and  all  the  efforts  of 
the  crew,  in  one  direction,  and 
the  friends  of  the  ship  and  the 
passengers,  from  another  direc- 
tion, have  been  unable  to  rescue 
it.  It  seems  high  time  for  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  the 
salvaging  of  Russia  to  stop  ex- 
perimenting and  to  begin  con- 
sidering, first,  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  present  situation  in  Rus- 
sia, and  second,  practical  means 
of  launching  Russia  again  on  the 
sea  of  politics  and  commerce. 


BY  CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 

When  I  was  in  Vladivostok  recently 
I  saw  a  number  of  Russian  warships 
lying  at  anchor  in  Golden  Horn  Bay. 
Since  the  counter-revolution  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  these  ships  have  belonged  to  the 
crews  and  their  families.  Stokers  and 
sailors  alike,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, have  converted  these  former  fight- 
ing vessels  into  floating  residences,  but 
they  are  never  put  out  to  sea.  The  ships 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  Barnacles 
cover  the  hull,  the  gray  coats  of  paint 
are  scaling  off,  and  the  rusting  craft 
is  at  the  mercy  of  rigorous  winters  and 
sultry  summers. 

How  typical  this  is  of  the  Russian 
nation  today!  Russia  is  simply  a  huge 
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American   guard    neon      Vrchanyc.l,    liOOO    miles   from 


ship  of  state,  taken  over  by  the  crew. 
It,  too,  is  tossing  in  the  sea  of  interna- 
tional political  and  industrial  turmoil. 
All  of  the  old  officers,  all  of  the  lead- 
ers, all  of  the  sane  elements,  have  left 
the  country  for  the  safety  of  foreign 
shores".  The  friends  of  Russia  no  longer 
go  near  the  ship,  but  stand  on  the  shore 
and  try  to  tell  the  Russian  people  how 
it  should  be  run.  The  crew  has  not  been 
successful  either  in  managing  the  ship 
itself,  or  in  steering  it,  and  certainly 
those  who  have  been  experimenting 
from  the  outside  and  attempting  to  run 
Russia  by  wireless  have  not  had  much 
success. 

There  are  certain  pertinent  facts 
about  Russia  upon  which  the 
future  policy  and  action  of  the 
powers,  or  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, must  be  based. 
They  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Bolsheviki  have  now 
been  in  power  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half. 

2.  The  Czecho-Slovak  troops 
in  Siberia  are  now  being  with- 
drawn. 

3.  The  Allied  troops  now  sta- 
tioned in  Siberia  and  Archangel 
want  to  leave,  and 

4.  Russia  continues  to  disin- 
tegrate because  none  of  the  po- 
litical parties  of  that  country 
can  unite  upon  a  policy,  except- 
ing the  Bolsheviki. 

THE    MINORITY    IN    POWER 

In  spite  of  all  the  things 
which  have  been  said  against 
the  Bolsheviki  the  cold  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are  still  in 
power,  despite  the  collapse  of 
Germany,  which  originally  sup- 
ported them,  despite  the  appar- 
ent opposition  of  the  Allies,  and 
despite  the  increased  disorder, 
confusion  and  suffering  in  the 
home      country   itself.   But   these   facts 
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not  believe  that  any  large  m 

people  today  believe 
in  the  pi  acticabilitj  oi  the  I : 
shevists'  program,  hut  they  are 
faced  bg  a  dilemma.  None  of 
the  other  political  partiea  are 
uniteil  upon  a  better  program, 

and  the  people,  who  are  in   Euro 
pe.ui    Russia,    must   either    follow 

and  give  tacit  support  to  the 
Bolaheviki  or  be  killed.  Bolshe- 
vism   recognise!    no   opposition. 

The  Bolshevists  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  two  sules  to  any 
question.  To  them  there  is  only 
one  solution  for  Russia's  ililli 
culty,  and  that  solution  is  Bol- 
shevism. 

So  the  Bolsheviki  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  Government.  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  nation 
has  passed  thru  a  period  of 
revolution  and  been  confronted 
by  the  misfortunes  which  stare  Russia 
in  the  face.  European  Russia  has  been 
practically  deserted  by  all  of  the  former 
leaders,  by  most  of  the  business  men. 
by  most  of  the  educated  and  profes- 
sional classes.  The  ship  of  state 
has  been  abandoned  by  all  those  former 
forces  which  directed  it.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  fully  ten  million  refugees 
from  European  Russia  living  in  Siberia. 
In  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  in  Peking  and 
Shanghai,  in  the  Far  East;  in  Paris, 
London  and  Geneva,  in  Europe;  in 
Washington,  New  York  and  Seattle,  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Russians,  many  of 
whom  deserted  Russia  after  the  Bol- 
shevist Revolution.  Outside  of  Russia 
we  find  the  leaders  of  practically  all  of 
the  political  parties,  and,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  Bolshevists'  representatives, 
too! 

This  is  a  terrible  misfortune  for  any 
nation,  especially  Russia,  where  the 
lack  of  education  is  not  an  exception 
but   the  ordinary  condition. 

WHEN  THE  DOCTORS  DISAGREE 

These  citizens  of  Russia  who  are  out- 
side of  the  country  have  all  become 
spokesmen  for  their  country,  which  is  a 
natural  thing,  but  the  counsel  of  these 
men  is  about  as  divided  as  the  advice 
of  any  group  of  citizens  might  be  as  to 
the  best  solution  for  political  and  in- 
dustrial problems.  We  find  in  Japan 
a  group  of  Russians  with  ideas  totally 
different  from  that  body  of  Russian 
citizens  in  New  York,  for  instance,  or 
Paris. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  been 
so  difficult  for  the  Allies  to  unite  upon 
a  Russian  policy.  Another  cause  has 
been  that  the  interests  of  the  various 
Allied  nations  in  Russia  are  so  totally 
different  that  they  have  not  been  able 
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to  unite  upon  a  program  of  joint  action. 
Japan  looks  upon  the  Baikal  District  of 
Siberia  as  being  her  special  sphere  of 
influence.  Most  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  were  held  by 
French  interests.  Several  large  British 
institutions  are  interested  in  mines  and 
industries.  England  and  France  are 
also  interested  in  Russia  because  of  the 
trade  routes  from  Europe  to  Asia,  the 
mail  and  telegraph  facilities,  which  link 
the  Far  East  with  London  and  Paris. 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
almost  wholly  the  interests  of  possibili- 
ties. Siberia  and  European  Russia  both 
possess  possibilities  of  export  trade, 
and  the  time  may  come,  as  the  United 
States  develops  more  and  more  into  an 
industrial  nation,  when  some  of  our 
food  may  have  to  come  from  that  coun- 
try. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Government,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  that  the  best  solution  of 
the  Russian  problem  was  economic  re- 
habilitation. England,  France  and 
Japan  have  contended  that  Russia  could 
not  be  rebuilt  as  a  great  power  or  even 
as  an  orderly  nation  without  a  strong 
army,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no 
compromise  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  upon 
a  definite  constructive  program,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  recent 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  but 
even  this  agreement  is  not  yet  being 
executed. 

HALF-HEARTED    OPPOSITION 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that 
the  Allies  at  no  time  have  really  ef- 
fectively opposed  the  Bolsheviki.  It  is 
true  that  at  one  time  the  United  States, 
France  and  England  promised  the 
Czecho-Slovak  army  in  Siberia  military 


stance,  but  this  was  given 
in  in  h  a  limited  measure  that 
i  In-  heave  revolutionary  armies 
nt'  the  CceCthf  anil  Slovaks  e\ 
hausted  themselves  in  a  lone 
tight     with     various     Bollhevl   I 

armies.     Today     the     Czecho 

Slovak  forces  are  being  with- 
drawn gradually  from  the  Ural 
front,  because   the   men  are   dis 

couraged  and  disappointed;  be 

Cause  for  them  the  war  is  over 
('/.echo-Slovakia  is  no  longer  ■ 
dream,  but  a  nation,  and  they 
wish  to  return  home.  The  Allied 
troops  in  Siberia  and  Archangel 
— Americans,  British,  French 
and  Italians — have  similar  feel- 
ings. The  war  with  Germany  is 
over,  and  they  want  to  go 
home. 

MORE  HELP  AND  LESS  ADVICE 

These  are  the  main  facts  in 
the  Russian  situation  today, 
while  Russia,  as  an  abandoned 
ship,  is  tossed  about  upon  the 
stormy  sea  of  reconstruction. 
The  Bolshevist  crew  has  not 
been  able  to  run  the  ship  or 
steer  it.  Lenine  himself  recog- 
nizes the  failure  of  Bolshevism 
as  a  reconstruction  policy,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Bolshevist 
pamphlet  circulated  in  this  country, 
but  he  maintains  that  if  he  is  given 
time,  which  is  equivalent  with  eternity, 
he  can  rebuild  Russia. 

But  neither  Russia  nor  the  world 
can  wait  forever.  It  is  certainly 
within  the  interests  of  the  Allies 
to  get  together  upon  some  prac- 
tical program,  and  stop  experiment- 
ing. Russia  cannot  be  reorganized, 
rebuilt  or  revitalized  by  long  dis- 
tance communication.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  direct  some  ships  by  wireless, 
but  not  a  ship  of  state.  Hands  will  re- 
build Russia,  not  ideas.  What  Russia 
needs  is  more  help  and  less  advice. 

Bolshevism  is  caused  by  industrial 
discontent,  social  unrest  and  the  recon- 
struction problems  which  follow  a  great 
upheaval  such  as  war.  Bolshevism  will 
not  be  eliminated  until  the  causes  dis- 
appear. 

After  all  of  the  policies  which 
have  been  tried  in  Russia  have  failed, 
there  remains  only  one  which  is  yet  to 
be  tried.  Russia  needs  economic  help, 
and  the  assistance  of  Russians  all  over 
the  world.  If  the  Allies,  or  the  League 
of  Nations,  are  unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  a  policy  of  either  op- 
posing or  cooperating  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki, it  seems  as  if  they  might  unite 
at  least  upon  a  program  of  actual  as- 
sistance, cooperating  with  the  Russian 
Cooperative  Unions,  which  represent 
some  twenty  million  Russian  subjects, 
and  control  over  ten  thousand  stores. 
factories  and  schools  thruout  the  eoun 
try. 

There  are  representatives  of  those 
unions  today  in  the  United  States  and 
England  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the 
Allies.  I  do  nqt  know  that  this  would 
be  a  solution  for  the  present   Russian 

dilemma,  but   it  certainly   ll  I   practical 
plan. 
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OUR  TROOPS  IN  RUSSIA 
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in  European  /.'"  ita  '<'.//!<. </  Richardson  hot  /<"</  '<""/  experiena  m  handling 
transportation  problems  In  ilaska  nmt  m  oaring  foi  troops  In  extremely  ■"/'/  oli 
null'  •  //«  tool  iii/ii  him  from  London  «  </""</'  "I  '  •  ,s'-  engineers,  sanitary  oorpi 
officers  and  replacement  officers  tu  supplement  the  Vmerioan  Expeditionary  Force 
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loytd   )n7  merchant  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
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with  oar  iteel   ihip   building   program 
wit!  modification, 

th«-  he  American 

nteen  million  tons 

^er  mi  n  ■■   fleet   will   be 

th«-  khm       bali  oi  all  the 

nit- >  ihipping  i»t'  all  the  nations  uf 

the    world    today.    Thf    United    states 

eminent    will    own    70    per    cent 
this  American  Meet.  Th<-  Government'! 
of    it    will   comprize    nearly   nine- 
teen hundred  w  Mela. 

What  shall  the  Government  do  with 
the   shij 

These  are  the  facte  and  this  is  the 
question  which  the  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  set  forth 
in  a  recent  address  in  New  York.  It  is 
a  marvelous  record  that  we  made  in 
ship  construction,  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  British  Premier,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  for  "Ships,  ships,  and 
more  ships."  In  eighteen  months  WS 
built  341  new  shipyards  with  1284 
launching  ways — more  than  twice  as 
many  yards  as  are  owned  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  together.  We  added 
to  our  merchant  marine  619  vessels  of 
wood  and  steel,  a  total  of  more  than 
three  and  a  half  million  tons.  Mr.  Hur- 
ley was  quite  right  when  he  called  it 
"a  world  record  in  construction." 

But  now  that  the  ships  are  built  and 
building,  what  do  we  propose  to  do  with 
them?  They  must  sail  the  seas  to  be  of 
any  use.  Some  one  must  operate  them. 
Who  shall  it  be?  The  Government, 
which  owns  them  now?  Private  corpora- 
tions, as  in  the  old  days  before  the  war? 
Or  who?  Also  how? 

Mr.  Hurley  finds  six  possible  plans 
for  the  solution  of  this  great  and  press- 
ing problem.  They  are  these: 

1.  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion: Under  this  plan,  title  to  all  ves- 
sels now  owned  by  the  Government 
would  remain  in  the  Government,  and 
their  operation  would  be  conducted  by 
Government  employees  and  agents.  The 
adoption  of  this  plan  would  necessitate 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Gov- 
ernment operating  force  with  branch 
offices  and  agencies  in  every  port  of  the 
world.  Cargoes  and  passengers  would 
be  booked  by  the  Government  repre- 
sentative, and  the  accounts  would  be 
cast  up  at  the  central  operating  offices 
in   Washington. 

2.  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
thru  the  medium  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion: This,  in  effect,  does  not  differ  from 
operation  directly  by  the  Government, 
except  that  under  such  a  plan  Govern- 
ment operation  might  be  more  easily 
administered,  and  some  of  the  inertia 
inherent  in  governmental  undertakings 
might  be  overcome. 

3.  Government  ownership  and  private 
operation  for  Government  account: 
Under  this  plan  the  Government  would 
retain  its  ownership,  but  private  com- 
panies would  be  employed  as  agents  on 
a  commission  basis  to  operate  the  ves- 
sels for  Government  account. 

4.  Government  ownership  and  private 
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These  merchant  vessels  nearing  the  English  coast  were  photographed  from  a  naval 


operation  for  private  ac- 
count: This  would  mean  the 
retention  of  Government 
ownership  under  a  leasing  system 
by  which  the  vessels  would  be  leased  or 
chartered  to  private  steamship  com- 
panies. After  paying  the  charter  hire 
to  the  Government,  the  operator  would 
keep  the  rest  of  the  earnings. 

5.  Ownership  by  a  single  private  cor- 
poration :  Under  this  plan  title  to  all 
vessels  would  be  placed  in  one  large 
private  corporation,  the  stock  of  which 
would  be  sold  to  the  public,  the  Govern- 
ment, if  it  chose,  guaranteeing  a  fixed 
return  on  the  stock.  This  would  entail 
the  centralization  of  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  ships  now  owned  by 
the  Government  in  one  large  unit.  If 
the  Government  guaranteed  a  fixed  re- 
turn on  the  stock,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  machinery  for  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  fleet  would  be 
practically  identical  with  that  suggest- 
ed in  plan  No.  2,  but  with  the  modifi- 
cation that  the  Government  would  carry 
any  losses  which  might  be  incurred 
without  receiving  the  benefit  of  any 
profits  which  might  be  earned. 

6.  Private  ownership  and  operation: 
Lastly,  the  vessels  can  be  sold  to  private 
companies,  to  be  operated  by  them  en- 
tirely for  their  own  account,  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  relinquishing  all  interest 
and  control. 

The  plans  resolve  themselves  into  two 
groups,  separated  by  a  fundamental 
difference  —  Government  ownership 
versus  private  ownership.  There  are 
arguments  for  both  methods,  and  Mr. 
Hurley  has  set  them  forth  with  equal 
fairness.  He  said  on  the  one  side: 

"The  argument  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  is  that 
this  great  fleet,  which  has  been  created 
with  taxpayei-s'  money,  should  be  used 


WHAT  SHALL  WE 

Mr.  Hur 


for  national  purposes;  that  the  ships 
have  not  been  built  to  earn  profits  as 
ships,  but  to  become  servants  of  the 
nation  which  built  them.  It  is  urged 
that  they  should  be  used  to  develop  the 
commerce  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
that  they  should,  if  necessary,  be  placed 
in  trade  routes  which  may  temporarily 
prove  unprofitable,  but  ultimately  be- 
come of  great  value  to  the  nation  as  an 
instrument  thru  which  its  foreign  com- 
merce can  be  increased. 

"Private  companies  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  serve  the  national  interests  in 
this  way.  The  life  of  a  ship  is  compara- 
tively short.  Its  owner  must  make  it 
pay  today.  He  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  a  loss  today  in  order  to  build  up 
a  commerce  which  will  become  a  source 
of  profit  only  after  the  ship  now  en- 
gaged in  that  commerce  has  been 
scrapped.  The  great  need  of  this  coun- 
try is  that  new  trade  routes  should  be 
established,  and  it  is  urged  that  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation 
should  be  retained  as  a  guaranty  that 
all  ships  will  serve  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  not  a  limited  class  of  private  ship- 
owners. 

"A  further  argument  in  favor  o( 
public  ownership  and  operation  is  that 
in  case  of  a  national  emergency  such  as 
has  just  been  experienced  the  Govern 
ment  would  be  in  a  position  immediai 
to  convert  its  merchant  fleet  into  a  mili- 
tary weapon." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question   Mi 
Hurley  presented   these  considerations: 

"The    chief    argument     m     favor    of 


*g  them,  and  show  how  vessel*  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  convoy  during  hostilities 
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private  ownership  and  operation  is  that 
a  successful  merchant  marine  depends 
not  so  much  on  ships,  or  money,  or  Gov- 
ernment aid,  as  it  does  on  the  existence 
of  a  large  class  of  expert,  resourceful 
and  energetic  men  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping business.  Mere  mechanical  effi- 
ciency of  .ship  and  shore  plant,  added  to 
sound  financial  backing,  is  not  enough. 
The  man  who  enters  the  shipping  busi- 
ness enters  a  battle  against  the  wits  of 
the  world.  He  must  have  genius  for 
shipping.  Fortunately  the  men  now  en- 
gaged  in   the  shipping  business   in   the 

ited  States  are  of  that  character. 
But  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  We 
need  many  more.  And  it  is  clear  that 
the  numher  of  such  men  can  be  greatly 
increased  only  under  conditions  of  pri- 
vate initiative.  The  shipping  business 
UiMM  of  infinite  detail  and  in- 
finite technique;  yet  it  calls  for  greal 
COUTtigt  and  wide  ranging  imagination. 
The     formalitiei     necessarily    sur- 

mding    Government    operation!    arc 

■nited    tO   the  fu]   conduct  of 

a  ehipp  •  rare,  requiring  quick  da 

idden  reversals  of  policy,  and 
of  gr<-at.   hazards.    'I  be 

ful     shipping     man     in     :m     aO 

no  book  of  rule     He  eon 

:.    So,    it.    v.   COttU  Dded, 

inder  private  operation  may 

pact  a   further   In 

number  of  small,  Independent,  skillful 

nhip    operator!    which    we    ahull    need 

>m  aa  the  A""  rican  mei 

nt  mai  i  tnd  i  Ite  act  Ivlty  upon 


"Furthermore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  merchant 
marine  under  the  American 
flag  must  take  into  account  the  difficul- 
ty of  securing  return  cargoes.  If  ships 
must  be  brought  back  in  ballast,  the 
business  cannot  be  profitable.  In  order 
that  a  round  trip  may  be  made  without 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  in 
ballast,  it  may  be  necessary  to  engage 
in  a  triangular  or  polygon  voyage.  In 
order  profitably  to  carry  a  cargo  from 
New  York  to  Australia,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  cargo  from  Australia 
to  Japan;  thence  a  cargo  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  with  the  short  return 
trip  in  ballast  to  New  York.  Such  oper- 
ations require  a  degree  of  special  nego- 
tiation and  freedom  from  control  to 
which  Government  operations  are  en- 
tirely unsuited.  They  cannot  be  stand- 
ardized. No  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
a  Government  employee  could  follow, 
for  the  conditions  are  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  in  this  tramp  husincss  the  com- 
petition of  the  whole  world  must  be 
met,  facility  with  facility,  and  rate  with 
rate." 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  ar- 
guments has  convinced  Mr.  Hurley  that 
private  ownership  and  operation   is  the 

proper  rotation  of  the  problem.  But  to 
omplish  thai  and  a  definite  and  wise 

plan  Of  action   is  necessary,  for  the  pro 
taction    Of    the    public    interest,    is   essen- 
tial.  "If  we  are   to   return   to   private 

Ownership/'      said      Mr.      Hurley,      "the 
transition     must    be     made     under    such 

conditions  as  will  completely  safeguard 

the    interest    of   the    public.    If    this   fleet, 

built  at  Oovernnenl   expense,  were  to 

be    used    now    merely    for   the    ad  van  I .. 

of  gronpi  of  ship  operators,  with  suffl 
cierrl  capital  to  purchs  i  the  hips  from 
the  Government,  I  would  unhesitating 

ly    advocate    Ibe    retention    of    the    whole 


fleet  by  the  Government.  The  problem 
is  quite  as  complex  as  the  railroad  prob- 
lem. Its  solution  is  vital  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Private 
ownership  unquestionably  offers  an  in- 
ducement to  American  energy  and  skill, 
but  one  of  the  phrases  of  unrestricted 
private  control,  which  caused  me  con- 
siderable concern,  was  the  possibility 
that  under  such  control  ships  would  be 
over-capitalized  as  were  many  of  the 
railroads.  We  want  the  initiative  and 
skill  of  American  ship  operators,  but 
we  want  no  watered  stock.  We  want  to 
avoid  the  stagnation  that  sometimes 
comes  from  red  tape  and  bureaucracy, 
but  we  want  no  profiteering  or  exploit- 
ing. .  .  .  The  operation  of  Ameri- 
can ships  will  decline  unless  there  is  a 
profit  for  the  men  who  invest  their 
money.  But  whatever  assistance  the 
Government  is  willing  to  render,  should 
be  reciprocated  by  those  who  are  bene- 
fited. .  .  .  The  ships  built  by  the 
nation  should  never  be  made  the  basis 
for  any  stock-jobbing  scheme." 

The  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
therefore,  proposes  that  "the  ships 
should  be  sold  to  and  operated  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  under  no  restrictions  other 
than  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  sale  and 
the  fixation  of  maximum  freight  rates." 

Mr.  Hurley's  plan  is  outlined  by  him 
further  as  follows: 

"The  ships  should  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  fairly  reflects  the  current  world 
market  for  similar  tonnage. 

"Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  each  ship  should  be  paid  down, 
the  remainder  falling  due  and  payable 
in  graded  annual  instalments  over  a 
period  not  exceeding  ten  years.  The 
Government  should  take  and  hold  a 
mortgage  for  the  unpaid  balance,  charg- 
ing interest  thereon  at  the  customary 
commercial  rate  of  5  per  cent.  One-fifth 
of  this  interest,  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  customary  Govern- 
ment interest  of  4  per  cent  and  the  cus- 
tomary commercial  rate,  should  be  paid 
into  a  Merchant  Marine  Development 
Fund  to  be  described  hereafter. 

"The  purchaser  should  be  required 
to  agree  to  insure  and  keep  insured 
with  an  American  marine  insurance 
company  his  equity  in  the  vessel,  and 
because  the  American  marine  insur- 
ance market  has  not  at  present  suffi- 
cient resources  to  underwrite  all  the 
vessels  the  Government  has  to  sell,  the 
Government  should  carry  in  its  own 
fund,  as  at  present,  but  for  the  pur- 
chaser's account,  hull  and  machinery 
insurance  covering  that  part  of  the 
vessel  for  which  payment  has  not  been 
made.  Our  experience  in  operation 
shows  that  Ibe  Government  can  carry 
this  insurance  for  at  least  1  per  cent 
less  than  the  open  market  rate.  How- 
ever, it,  is  proposed  (hat  the  open  mar 
ket  rate  be  charged,  and  thai  tie-  dif 
ference     lie     paid      info     the     Merchant 

Marine  I  development  E  und. 

"It  i i  understood  that  no  transfer  of 
a  vessel  to  foreign  registry  should  be 
permitted  without  express  permission 
of  ibe  Government. 

"Each  purchaser  who  wishes  to  opei 
ate    in    the    foreign    trade    ihould    he 
obliged    t"   Incorporate   under    Federal 
charter,  the       [Contlmutd  <>n  >»"</<•  72 
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BELGIUM  •  be  wai  ranked 

tir'th  among  Mm  industrial  na- 
tioi  the     world.     With    an 

.in  i   leM  than  ■  quarter  of  the 
\  Ork   State   she   suppoi  ted 

in  diligent  comfort  over  Mven  and  a 

halt  million  people.  Nowhere  on  earth 

H  the  population  M  thick  <»n  the  soil. 

On  mile  oi  Belgian  land 

more     than     650     people    swarmed    and 

iled.    Were    the    population    of   the 

l  uited  States  as  relatively  dense  as 
Hclgium's,  Ameriea  toilay  would  he 
nearly  2000  million  strong.  In  propor- 
tion to  her  territory  Belgium  had  more 
than  twice  as  many  people  as  the  I 
man  Empire  or  Italy 
and  over  three  times  as 
many  as  France,  Aus- 
tria or  Japan.  And  this 
close-packed  population 
owed  its  maintenance 
in  a  diffused  well-being 
to  no  special  bounty  of 
nature.  The  soil  of  Bel- 
gium is  not  exception- 
ally fertile.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  discloses  some 
of  the  worst  character- 
istics of  the  great 
plain  that  runs  across 
northern  Europe  from 
Calais  to  the  borders  of 
Russia.  It  is  sandy  and 
wet,  deficient  in  lime, 
and  with  a  subsoil  of 
ferruginous  stuff  and 
gravel.  Yet  from  their 
4,000,000  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land  —  some 
three-fifths  of  the  total 
area  of  the  whole  coun- 
try— the  Belgians  were 
.extracting  every  year 
$400,000,000  worth  of 
foodstuffs.  No  other 
people  in  the  world  ob- 
tained such  a  return 
,upon  their  land  resources  or  anything 
like  it. 

It  was  on  this  indestructible  basis  of 
an  industrious  peasant  proprietary  that 
the  prosperity  of  Belgium  was  found- 
.ed.  One  man  in  every  six  owned  land; 
farms  ran  small ;  over  half  a  million  of 
them  were  less  than  two  and  a  half 
acres;  those  of  fifty  acres  and  over 
numbered  less  than  twenty  thousand; 
the  "rural  exodus"  that  has  denuded 
so  many  countrysides  in  the  past  two 
generations  had  no  meaning  in  Flan- 
ders, where  over  750  people  lived  on 
each  square  mile  of  the  two  provinces, 
and  where  scientific  direction  from 
above,  a  network  of  cooperative  socie- 
ties, low  railway  rates,  numerous 
roads,  the  weekly  fairs  in  the  towns, 
and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  sociability 
and  mutual  helpfulness  which  has  pen- 
etrated the  life  of  the  Flemish  villages 
since  medieval  times,  not  only  kept  the 
people  on  the  soil  but  enabled  them,  in 
spite  of  a  dubious  system  of  land  ten- 
,ure  and  high  taxation,  to  prosper. 
But  industrially  as  well  as  agricul- 
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turally     Belgium     was    a     standing     in- 

■tanee  of  intensive  cultivation.  To  ea1 
alog  her  factories  and  product!  would 
in-  to  cover  pretty  well  the  whole  field 
of  modern  Induitry.  More,  perhaps, 
than  any  country  in  or  out  of  Europe, 
Belgium  had  preserved  ■  happy  equi- 
lihrium  between  her  industrial  and  her 

agricultural  development.  No  overpow- 
ering cities  drained  and  dragooned  the 
countryside.  Less  than  two  millions  of 
the  people  lived  in  the  towns,  reckon- 
ing as  a  town  any  place  with  over  25,- 
000  inhabitants;  the  remainder,  some 
live  and  a  half  millions,  were  scattered 
in  the  2500  villages  and  townlets  that 


Belgian  V.  S.  A.  Official,  trom  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Another  example  of  German  penetration  into  Belgium.  These  Belgian  infan- 
trymen have  just  liberated  the  village  from  the  Germans,  and  had  to 
demolish    the    buildings    because    they    were    infested    ivith    machine    guns 


dotted  the  land.  And  these  settlements 
were  served  by  an  admirable  system 
of  railway,  roadway,  waterway,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  communications. 
Education,  moreover,  was  fairly  well 
diffused ;  the  cost  of  living  was  extraor- 
dinarily low;  the  public  debt,  almost 
all  of  which  had  been  raised  for  and 
was  devoted  to  works  of  public  utility, 
and  the  interest  on  which  was  more 
than  covered  by  the  revenue  from  the 
state  railways  alone,  was  a  burden 
scarcely  felt;  and  a  stimulating,  and  at 
times  even  agitated,  play  of  public  life 
and  the  temperamental  differences  be- 
tween the  Walloons  and  the  Flemish 
perpetually  whetted  the  popular  intel- 
ligence. Belgium  in  1913  sent  abroad 
goods  and  produce  to  the  value  of  over 
$720,000,000;  her  imports  amounted 
to  more  than  $900,000,000;  and  the 
two  sets  of  figures,  added  together, 
gave  her  a  larger  foreign  trade  per 
head  than  any  other  nation. 

Besides  their  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial activities,  the  Belgians  before 
the  war  had  taken  a   prominent  posi- 


tion   in    international    finance.    That    is 

to  say,  one   found  Belgian  companies 
working  with  Belgian  money  In  an  as 
toniahing    variety    of    enterprise!    all 

over  the  world.  A  geographical  posi- 
tion which  made  her  the  immediate 
neighbor  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Prance,  and  rendered  her 
ports  and  her  railways  the  natural 
channels  for  much  of  the  commerce  of 
Central  Europe;  the  possession  of  the 
Congo;  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  speculative  energy  of 
her  people — brought  them  interests 
and  opportunities  that  stretched  far 
beyond  their  own  borders,  made  the 
stock  exchanges  o  f 
Brussels  and  Antwerp 
factors  of  real  moment 
in  European  finance, 
and  enabled  Belgian 
finance  to  develop  rub- 
ber, banking,  mortgage, 
electrical  power,  rail- 
way, farming,  cattle 
raising  and  many  other 
undertakings  in 
Europe,  South  America 
and  the  Far  East. 

But  while  the  facade 
was  imposing,  it  was 
also  deceptive.  Much 
that  was  Belgian  in 
name  was  not  Belgian 
in  fact.  There  were 
many  concerns  operat- 
ing with  Belgian  capi- 
tal and  apparently  Bel- 
gian in  character  that 
were  really  run  for  the 
benefit  of  German  in- 
terests. German  "pene- 
tration" into  Belgium 
was  a  hard  fact.  Al- 
ways with  an  eye  to 
the  possession  of  Ant- 
werp— the  natural  out- 
let for  all  goods  going 
the  industrial  districts 
of  Germany  and  the  most  convenient 
port  of  entry  for  raw  materials  for  the 
western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
Empire — the  Pan-Germans  had  pushed 
their  propaganda  in  Belgium,  had 
tried  to  exploit  the  Flemish  na- 
tional movement,  and  had  done  what 
they  could  to  counteract  French 
influence  in  politics  and  administration. 
Their  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  the 
wealth,  the  business  experience  and  the 
thoro  methods  that  German  finan- 
ciers and  merchants  brought  with  them 
into  Belgium.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  there  are  said  not  to  have  been 
more  than  60,000  Germans  in  the 
country.  But  these  60,000  Formed  R 
most  powerful  and  cohesive  group  that 
influenced  all  and  dominated  many  of 
the  local  financial,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests. 

Their  stronghold  was  Antwerp.    The 
great  Belgian   tort   had  become   betV 
the  war,  and  from  a  business  point  of 
view,    very    largely    Germaniied,      it 

was   practically    impossible    to   conduct 
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trade  there  on  a  big  scale  against  the 
opposition  or  without  the  cooperation, 
in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  Germans. 
Virtually  the  whole  of  the  Belgian 
trade  with  South  America  was  in  the 
hands  of  German  or  pro-German  firms. 
They  had  an  almost  complete  monop- 
oly of  the  business  in  grain,  coffee, 
seeds,  wool,  hides,  meat  extracts,  for- 
eign sugars,  oils,  cotton,  nitrates, 
guano  and  other  fertilizers,  minerals, 
textiles,  drugs,  chemicals  and  petrol- 
eum. The  greater  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  consigned 
to  firms  in  Antwerp  that  were  either 
German  owned  and  managed,  or  under 
German  influence.  The  transport 
business  between  Antwerp  and  the 
German  waterways  was  controlled  by 
them.  In  the  metallurgical  trades, 
especially  in  copper,  zinc  and  lead, 
their  influence  was  supreme.  Thru 
their  international  syndicates  they  con- 
trolled the  output  and  selling  prices 
of  window  and  plate  glass,  of  steel  and 
of  many  other  commodities.  The  Bel- 
gian State  railways  carried  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  to  and  from  Germany 
at  a  loss.  The  Schimmelpfeng  Insti- 
tute, the  greatest  agency  of  commer- 
cial intelligence  that  has  ever  existed 
in  the  world,  gave  the  Germans  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  Belgian  and 
foreign  goods  passing  thru  the  port  of 
Antwerp. 

GERMANY'S    INTERLOCKING    DIRECTORATES 

Many     of     the     nominally     Belgian 
firms,   again,  that  carried  on  railway, 
mortgage,  traction,  lighting  and  bank- 
ing enterprizes  abroad,  and  especially 
in    South    America,    were    of    German 
origin  and  under  German  management 
and  operated  largely  in  the   interests 
of  German  traders  and  manufacturers, 
even   tho  most  of  the  original  capital 
on  which  they  worked  was  Belgian.  If 
they    needed    electrical    machinery    or 
equipment  it  was   from   Germany  that 
they  had  to  get  it.  If  they  were  conduct- 
ing  a   loan   and   mortgage   business   in 
.South  America  or  Canada,  the  farmer 
planter  to  whom  they  extended  ac- 
commodation bound  himself  to  consign 
all    his   produce   to   a    German    firm    at 
rp.  The  German   influence,  while 
'.,  was  rarely  built  up  on  any 
large  investment  of  German   money.   It 
i  -.   much   less   a   directly   financial    in- 
-e»t  than  the  QJ  rtlfl  power  they 
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cent  of  the  directorships  in  the  Ant- 
werp banks  were  held  by  Germans  or 
their  nominees,  all  of  whom  system- 
atically used  their  positions  to  further 
their  commercial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests, and  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  local  business  possibilities.  The 
big  merchants,  the  big  promoters,  the 
big  insurance  firms  in  Antwerp  were 
practically  all  German  or  in  the  closest 
alliance  with  German  groups.  The  Ger- 
mans owned  most  of  the  warehouses; 
their  political  influence,  wielded  in  part 
thru  the  press,  was  very  great;  they 
formed  a  compact  colony  with  their  own 
schools  and  a  high  social  prestige;  they 
worked  admirably  together,  presenting 
when  the  need  arose  so  united  a  front 
that  to  attack  or  to  antagonize  one  was 
to  attack  and  antagonize  all;  and  they 
naturally  drew  into  their  orbit  and  kept 
there  by  the  strongest  ties  of  self-in- 
terest large  numbers  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  powerful  Belgians  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

50,000    BUILDINGS    TO    BE   REPLACED 

Now  the  rebuilding  of  Belgium  is  a 
problem    of    many    aspects.    She    is    a 
drained  and  ruined  land,  her  people  on 
the  edge  of  famine,  her  soil  impover- 
ished and  deteriorated,  her  agriculture 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  her  households  short 
of  or  wholly  lacking  the  first  essentials, 
her  stocks  of  merchandise  and  of  raw 
materials    exhausted,    her    trades    and 
labor  and  manufacturing  facilities  bro- 
ken and  disintegrated,  her  whole  indus- 
trial plant  deliberately  wrecked.  There 
is  not  a  farm  or  a  home  or  a  shop  or 
a  factory  in  the  land  that  does  not  need 
to  be  restocked.  Seeds,  ploughs,  fertil- 
izers, livestock  and  all  the  other  neces- 
saries of  an  agricultural  people  have  to 
be  supplied  at  once.  I  should  judge  that 
some  50,000  houses  and  dwellings  have 
been  destroyed.  The  Germans  by  their 
forced  seizures  have  pretty  well  cleared 
the  country  and   every   dwelling   in   it 
of  all  articles  containing  copper,  bronze, 
glass,    leather,    cotton    and    wool.    Fac- 
tories, quarries,   mines   and    works  are 
clamoring  for  new  plant  and  machinery. 
Some    100,000    freight    cars    and    4000 
locomotives  have  to  be  replaced  and  the 
permanent    ways    and    the    bridges    re- 
ired  and  remade.  And  in  addition  and 
among  the  obvious  requirement!  of  the 
situation    there   are    the    telephone   and 
telegraph   systems  to  be   reconstructed, 
harbors  and  canals  to   be   dredged, 
thfl  lighting  and  power  homes  to  be 
built,  the  docks  and  dam:    thai    need   re- 
pair, the  roads  that  must,  be  relaid,  the 
hundreds  of  CUgi  and    the   thousand 

barge*  that  will  have  to  be  supplied  be- 
fore  the  Interna]   waterways,  or  such 

as   arc    left   of    them,   can    come    to    life 

iin. 
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of  self-seeking  they  have  shown  during 
the  war.    Great   Britain,   being  nearer 
the  scene  and  peculiarly  concerned   in 
seeing    that    Belgium    does    not    again 
come  under  Germany's  sway,  ought  to 
take  the  leading  part  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  But  America  should  as- 
sist and  support  her  at  every  turn.  Why 
should   not   the   British   and   American 
governments  join  together  in  extending 
whatever  financial  aid  is  necessary  to 
enable  Belgian  officialdom  and  private 
Belgian  firms  to  place  their  orders  at 
once  in  Britain  and  the  United  States? 
Why    should    not    an    Anglo-American- 
Belgian   financial  group   be   formed   to 
weed    out    German    influence   from    the 
many    banks,    shipping    and    insurance 
firms,     commercial     houses,     industrial 
companies  and  international  syndicates 
in  which  hitherto  it  has  been  all  power- 
ful? Why  should  not  German  capital  be 
supplanted    by    British    and    American 
capital  and  all  German  or  pro-German 
interests    be    transferred     to     British, 
American    and    Belgian    hands?    Why 
should  not  an  Anglo-American  commer- 
cial group  be  organized  not  only  to  deal 
with  the  trades   that  before   the   war 
were  carried  on  by  Germans,  but  also 
to  make  provision  for  the  supply  of  the 
raw     materials — especially     coal — and 
other  essentials  that  Belgium  hitherto 
has  imported  from  Germany?  Belgium, 
whose  reserves  of  iron  ore  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  has  built  up  her  iron  and 
steel   industries   almost  wholly  on    im- 
ported ore  and  imported  coal.  She  got 
the  coal  from   Germany  and   Germany 
exploited   the  position  to  dominate  all 
Belgian    mining    and    metal    activities. 
Nothing  would  more  certainly  revivify 
Belgium   or   deal  a   shrewder  blow   at 
German  penetration  than  an  arrange- 
ment by  which   the    Belgian   furnaces, 
receiving  their  ore  from  Luxemburg — 
which   ought  henceforward   to  be   part 
and   parcel  of  the   Belgian   state — and 
from  the  recovered  ore  fields  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  would  smelt  it  by  the  aid  of 
British,  instead  of  German,  coal. 

ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA     MUST    REPLACE 
GERMAN  COOPERATION 

But  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  rebuild 
Belgian  industries  and  commerce  in 
freedom  from  German  influence.  The 
pull  of  neighborhood  and  of  easy  com- 
munications will  be  very  great  after  the 
war  as  before  it.  The  German  and  pro- 
German  firms  in  Antwerp  have  done 
exceedingly  well  out  of  the  war  and 
are  today  practically  the  only  linns 
with   any  considerable   amount,  of   ready 

capital.  The  work  of  effecting  a  new 

orientation    of    Helgium's    financial    and 

Industrial  interests  la  likely,  Indeed,  to 

prove    ho    complex    and    onerous,    to    de- 
mand   from    Britain    and    the    United 

Statt  eh     sustained     and     highly     in- 

telligent  cooperation  between   hankers, 

manufacturers     and     the     governments 
and   such   a  smool  h   associal  ion    ol     I'.rit 
ish,     Belgian     and     American     activities, 
that,   it  is  doubtful    whether   we  shall    he 
ftble   to   II  ,e    to   lie-    full    hight  of   it. 
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participation    in    her    commerce    and 

finance    will    he    foredoomed    to    failure, 

will  be  a  struggle  against  the  geograph- 
ical and  economic  nature  of  things. 
None  the   less  the   thing   will  be  done. 

Hut    whet  In  i     it    is    done    effecti vely,    will 

depend  on  the  backing  that  Belgium  re- 
ceives    from    Great    Britain    and    the 

United    States. 
London 


NOONDAY    GRACE 

BY  JOHN  CROWE  RANSOM 


My  good  old  father  tucked  his  head 
(His  face  the  color  of  gingerbread) 
Over  the  table  my  mother  had  spread 
And  folded  his  leathery  hands  and  said : 
"We  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  this  thy  grace 
And  all  thy  bounties  to  the  race; 
Turn  not  away  from  us  thy  face 
Till  we  come  to  our  last  resting-place." 
These  were  the  words  of  the  old  elect. 
Or  others  to  the  same  effect. 

I  love  my  father's  piety, 

I  know  he's  grateful  as  can  be, 

A  man  that's  nearly  seventy 

And  past  his  taste  for  cookery. 

But  I  am  not  so  old  as  he, 

And  when  I  see  in  front  of  me 

Things  that  I  like  uncommonly, 

(Cornfield  beans  my  specialty 

When  every  pod  spills  two  or  three)  , 

Then  I  forget  formality 

And  pray  along  half-consciously. 

Thank  you,  God,  for  dinnertime! 
Gladly  I  come  from  the  sweat  and  grime 
To  play  in  your  Christian  pantomime. 
I  wash  the  black  dust  from  my  face 
And  sit  again  in  a  Christian's  place 
And  hear  the  good  old  Christian's  grace. 

Thanks  for  my  clean,  fresh  napkin  first, 

With  its  faint  red  stain  where  the  fruitjar  burst. 

And  thanks  for  plates  with  such  blue  roses 

And  mother's  centerpiece  and  posies, 

A  touch  of  art  right  under  our  noses. 

Mother  is  filling  my  tumbler  now 

With  sweet  milk  fresh  from  our  Jersey  cow. 

Father  calls  for  a  golden  yam 

And  gives  me  a  helping  of  country  ham. 

He  knows  how  fond  of  it  I  am. 

No  one  can  cure  it  as  well  as  he, 

And  he  won't  tell  the  recipe, 

But  God  is  in  it,  it  seems  to  me. 

I'm  sure  God  made  our  garden  grow, 
Because  he  certainly  would  know 
We  loved  the  vegetables  so. 
I  did  my  part  with  rake  and  hoe 


And  mother  boiled  and  baked  them  slow 
To  her  favorite  tune  of  "Old  Black  Joe." 
For  so  he  planned  them  years  ago. 

Pearly  corn  still  on  the  cob, 
My  teeth  are  aching  for  their  job; 
Tomatoes,  one  would  fill  a  dish, 
Potatoes,  mealy  as  one  could  wish ; 
Cornfield  beans  and  cucumbers, 
And  yellow  yams  for  sweeteners; 
Pickles  between  for  stepping-stones, 
And  plenty  of  cornmeal  bread  in  pones. 

Sunday  the  preacher  talked  a  lot 
About  the  question  whether  or  not 
God  is  a  universal  friend 
And  favors  individual  men. 
We  pray  for  individual  things, 
Give  thanks  for  little  happenings, 
But  isn't  the  sweep  of  his  mighty  wings 
Meant  for  the  businesses  of  kings, 
And  not  for  pulling  little  strings? 

He's  infinite,  and  all  of  that, 

The  setting  sun  his  habitat, 

But  the  preacher  and  I,  we  say  out  flat: 

You  can  never  compute  his  sympathy, 

His  time  and  love  reach  down  to  me. 

Like  mother,  he  finds  it  his  greatest  joy 
To  have  big  dinners  for  his  boy. 

My  mother  knows  him  like  a  book, 

In  fact,  he  helps  my  mother  cook, 

And  steals  to  the  dining  room  door  to  look, 

And  when  we  are  at  our  noonday  meal 

He  laughs  to  think  how  fine  we  feel. 

An  extra  fork  is  by  my  plate, 
I  nearly  noticed  it  too  late. 

Mother,  you're  keeping  a  secret  back ! 
I  see  the  pie-pan  thru  the  crack, 
And  strips  of  crust  in  gold  and  black, 
There's  no  telling  what  that  secret  pan- 
Have  cooked  for  me  in  the  kitchen  there 
There's  no  telling  what  that  pie  can  be, 
But  tell  me  that  it's  blackberry! 
And  long  as  I  keep  upside  the  sod 
I'll  love  you  always,  mother  and  God 


A  NUMBER  OF  BOOKS 


IN  an  Annual  Book  Number  it  is 
customary  to  select  for  special 
consideration  some  particular 
group  of  recent  publications,  some- 
times "the  most  important  books  of  the 
year" — meaning  by  that  the  books  we 
assume  our  readers  will  think  they 
ought  to  read;  or  perhaps  "the  six  best 
sells";  which  are  the  books  they  will 
read — or  in  case  we  can  find  half  a 
dozen  volumes  of  similar  sort  we  get  up 
an  article  on  "the  new  trend  in  litera- 
ture." But  this  time  I  am  going  to  cut 
loose  from  any  such  obligation  and 
just  talk  about  the  books  I  want  to  talk 
about  without  regard  to  the  taste  of  the 
reader  or  his  conscience  or  unity  of 
theme.  I  shall  indulge  in  my  favorite 
amusement  of  irresponsible  browsing 
about  among  the  books  that  have  been 
laid  lately  upon  my  table. 

The  first  volume  I  pick  from  the  pile 
is  Maeterlinck's  The  Burgomaster  of 
Stilemonde,  for  I  was  curious  to  see 
what  effect  the  war  had  had  upon  his 
sensitive  temperament.  I  feared  lest  the 
patriot  should  have  killed  the  artist  as 
has  happened  in  so  many  cases,  as  for 
instance  in  Kipling  on  one  side  and 
Hauptmann  on  the  other.  But  Maeter- 
linck's serene  spirit  is  not  so  easily  per- 
turbed. The  wrongs  inflicted  upon  his 
unhappy  country  have  inspired  him  to 
outbursts  of  indignation  and  heroic  de- 
fiance, but  during  all  the  stress  of  war 
he  has  never  descended  to  vituperation 
or  despair.  And  lastly  comes  this  drama 
which  seems  impossible  to  have  been 
written  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and  by 
a  Belgian,  so  fair-minded  and  funda- 
mental it  is.  It  bears  the  marks  of  per- 
manency and  will  not  vanish  with  the 
return  of  normal  conditions  like  the 
plays  and  stories  that  have  been  writ- 
ten during  the  last  four  years  to  raise 
our  hatred  for  our  enemies  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  Maeterlinck  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  caricature  a  Ger- 
man in  order  to  make  him  hateful.  It 
•  nly  necessary  to  portray  him  as  he 
I  Hilmer,  the  German  lieutenant 
who  nted   to  command   the   firing 

■quad  that  shoots  his  beloved  father-in- 
law,  the    Belgian   burgomaster,   is  con- 
ntious   and   courageous.   But  a  con- 
ind   courageoua   German   is 
it  dangerou!  kino".  The  cowardly 

and  corrupt,  kind  can  DC  easily  disponed 

of.   The  other  character!    the   bnrgo- 

t*r  who  refniei  to  save  his  life  by 

rifice  of  his  poor  gardener;  Isa- 

belle,   tl  of  Otto,  who  cannot,  «■„ 

dun  of  him;    Flori  .,   thi   im 

prudent  bo       G     on,  the  frane-Uretir; 
Bai  | ,  rman  major — 

-     equally  conaittent  In  character 

therefrom  BriftM  the  inevitable  COB 
flict  |  of  true  tragedy. 

terlinck    alwaya    stick      •  lo  ■    to 
in   definition   of   tragedy 

m    of    our    pa  by 

i   'srr'.r,  and  tl  ■■'■, 

ntiali 
t.  In  tl  ,  too,  h< 

of   time   and 
pl«c«  -,\%- 


BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 

ter's  study.  The  first  act  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  second  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  third  in  the  evening. 

It  is  curious  to  recall  that  Maeter- 
linck began  his  literary  career  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  with  a  short  story 
of  atrocities  in  Belgium,  "The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,"  in  which  the  Spanish 
soldiers  played  the  part  of  Herod's 
executioners.  The  burgomaster's  dying 
words  to  his  daughter  teach  the  same 
lesson  as  Arkel's  closing  speech  in 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  that  the  fu- 
ture belongs  to  the  children  and  that 
the  sins  of  the  past  must  not  be  thrown 
upon  them: 

The  child  that  is  to  be  born  must  not 
become  the  last  and  most  sorrowful  victim 
of  this  tragedy.  I  know  that,  at  first,  life 
will  be  very  sad  for  you  and  very  difficult. 
Wait  patiently.  Listen  humbly  to  what  it 
says.  Life  is  always  right.  It  is  full  of  in- 
dulgence and  good  will  and  very  soon  for- 
gets what  should  be  forgotten. 

I   LIKE   SEA  YARNS 

HAVING  been  born  in  the  middle 
of  the  continent  and  being  a 
poor  sailor  I  have  naturally  a 
fondness  for  sea  stories,  and  I 
am  glad  that  we  are  getting  some 
good  ones  again.  If  Joseph  Hergesheim- 
er  keeps  to  the  course  on  which  he  is 
now  steering  he  is  likely  to  overhaul 
Conrad.  His  latest  novel,  Java  Head, 
brings  him  within  hailing  distance.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  exclusively  dry 
land,  but  every  page  is  soaked  with 
salt  water  as  tho  it  were  Masefield  or 
Melville.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  good 
old  days  of  the  fifties,  when  the  Yankee 
skipper  was  seen  on  every  sea  and  when 
Salem  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
ports.  The  heroine  is  a  Manchu  princess 
married  to  an  American.  You  have  read 
how  the  Princess  Der-ling  felt  when 
she  was  brought  back  from  Paris  and 
introduced  into  the  court  of  the  old 
Dowager  Empress?  Well,  this  is  the  re- 
verse event.  How  would  you  take  it 
if  you  were  Rhoda  Ammidon  and  your 
brother-in-law,  Gerrit,  without  warn- 
ing, brought  into  your  New  England 
home  a  Manchu  bride  with  all  her  war- 
paint on?  This  ia  how  she  took  it: 

Ah  be  spoke  Rhode  law  the  barouche 
draw  up  before  the  house.  She  bad  a 
glimpae  of  :i  figure  a(  Gerrll  Ammidon'a 
side  in  extravagantly  brilliant  tatina;  there 
was  n  sibilant  whisper  of  rich  materials  In 
the  hull,  and  the  muster  entered  the  libra 

K  ith    :i    pule,    set    fnec. 

"Father,"  lie  said,  "Rhoda  and  William, 
allow  me    my  wife,  Taou  JTuen." 

Rboda  Ammidon  k»vc  an  uncontrollable 
i  ;i    the  Chineae  woman  sunk  in  a  flu! 
teririK  pi"  tration  of  color  nt  Jeremy'a  feet. 
He  ejaculated,  "God  Mess  me,"  and  started 

haek      William's    face    was    iiiHcriilahle,    on 
BTUl      '■!     linen     aniicareil     about     his    severe 

mouth    Her  own  Mutation  was  one  of  m 
rredulitj  touched  with  mounting  anger  ami 
feeling   of  outrage,   The    woman   rose,   but 

only    lo      nil;   Bgalfl    before    William  :   she   was 

on  her  knee  ->'"i  mpported  by  ber  hands, 
bent  forward  ami  touched  tier  forehead  to 
the  door  tl,.  •   tim<      Gerrit  laughed  abort 

ly.  "Hlie  was  to  nil    hands  J  we  went 

over    and    •,;■<  ,     il     .lM    xhiphoard      But     IBf 


thing  less  than  the  Ku  Von  was  too  casual 
for  her." 

She  was  now  erect  with  a  freer  murmur 
of  greeting  to  Rhoda.  The  latter  was  in- 
stantly aware  of  one  certainty — Chinese 
she  might  be,  she  was,  but  no  less  abso- 
lutely aristocratic.  Her  face,  oval  and 
slightly  flat,  was  plastered  with  paint  on 
paint,  but  her  gesture,  the  calm  scrutiny 
of  enigmatic  black  eyes  under  delicately 
arched  brows,  exquisite,  quiet  hands,  were 
all  under  the  most  admirable  instinctive 
command.    Rhoda   said  : 

"I  see  that  I  am  to  welcome  you  for 
Gerrit's  family."  The  other  in  slow,  lisping 
English  replied : 

"Thank  you  greatly.  I  am  humbled  to  the 
earth  before  your  goodness." 

Never  before  had  Rhoda  seen  such  love- 
ly clothes :  A  long  gown  with  wide  sleeves 
of  blue-black  satin,  ercbroidered  in  peach- 
colored  flower  petals  and  innumerable  mi- 
nute sapphire  and  orange  butterflies,  a 
short  sleeveless  jacket  of  sage  green  caught 
with  looped  red  jade  buttons  and  threaded 
with  silver,  and  indigo  high-soled  slippers 
crusted  and  tasseled  with  pearls.  Her  hair 
rose  from  the  back  in  a  smooth,  burnished 
loop.  There  were  long  pins  of  pink  jade 
carved  into  blossoms,  a  quivering  decora- 
tion of  paper-thin  gold  leaves  with  moon- 
stones in  glistening  drops,  and  a  band  of 
coral  lotus  buds.  Pierced  stone  bracelets 
hung  about  her  delicate  wrists,  fretted 
crystal  balls  swung  from  the  lobes  of  her 
ears ;  and  clasped  on  the  ends  of  several 
fingers  were  long  pointed  filagrees  of  ivory. 

"Taou  Yuen."  Gerrit  repeated  shortly, 
with  his  challenging  bright  gaze.  "That 
means  Peach  Carden.  My  wife  is  a  Man- 
chu," he  asserted  in  a  more  biting  tone ; 
"a  Manchu  and  the  daughter  of  a  noble." 

MA    PETTENGILL    IN    GREENWICH    VILLAGE 

AFTER  two  such  tragedies — for,  of 
course,  the  Manchu-American  mar- 
riage must  turn  out  a  tragedy — 
I  feel  that  I  need  what  the  rhet- 
oricians call  "comic  relief,"  and 
I  find  it  in  Ma  Pettengill.  If  I 
like  sea  yarns  because  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  sea,  I  like  Harry 
Leon  Wilson's  stories  because  I  am 
familiar  with  their  scene  setting.  I've 
been  in  Red  Gap  and  know  most  of  the 
people;  the  English  remittance  man, 
Cousin  Egbert,  Lon  Prince  the  real  es- 
tate man,  Professor  Pennypacker  the 
geologist,  Metta  the  burnt  wood  artist, 
and  Lydia  the  porch  wren.  Vernabelle 
of  Greenwich  Village  I  did  not  meet 
until  I  came  to  New  York.  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  ever  met  Ma  Pettengill,  tho  she 
us  to  remind  me  of  someone.  But  I 
can  readily  understand  how  she  felt 
when  she  was  ushered  into  Red  (Jap's 
Bohemia: 

All  the  curtains  was  down,  candles 
lighted,     and     the     room     not     only     hot     hut 

full    of    cigaret   amoke    and    amoke    from 
about  forty  of  theae  here  punk  sticks  that 

■moldered  away  on  different  perches.  Il  had 
the  Nliiell  of  a  nice  led  Chinese  laundry  on 
a  buay  winter's  [light.  About  eight  or  ten 
pen pie  were  huddled  round  the  COUCh,  pai 
ties  I  could  hardly  make  out  thru  this  gas 
at  lark,  and  every  one  was  gabbling,  Mel  In 
Come    forward    lo   see    who    il     wic:,    then    she 

pulled  something  up  "||1  of  the  group  and 
aid.  "Met  i   deai    Vernabelle." 
Weil,  the  was  about  Metta'a  age,  a  short 

I  hilly,   a    kind  of  a   slaty   Monde   with  linMietl 

r.7 
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\<>ii  know  sv tut i 
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\  ernabellc   called    n 
She  bad  slat  and 

a  Uli    long    tiitli    an. I 

ii  lookini  Bhe 

.  i  i  lookini  iilful   or 

Lnd  ■  ■  •    about  two  yards 

necklace  thai  rattled  n  hen  she 

d    Sounded  1  i K .-  that  Chinaman  with 

it  there  In  the  kitchen.  1  learned 

hat    this    u  ;h    art    jewelery. 

ted   me   with   manj    eon 
tiona   like   -\i<-   was   taUnf   an   exercise 

d  -<h.'  bad  heard  m  much  about  

and  bon  Interesting  it  was  t.»  meat  one  who 

'inl  thii  Id  l  "as  merely  In  the  cat- 

tle  buaineaa  Bhe  laid  "How  perfect!"  and 
ped  bar  hands  in  scstaay  over  the  ?erj 
Idea  She  said  I  was  bj  waj  of  being  the 
Ideal  type  tor  it.  And  did  I  employ  real 
mi  they,  too,  must  be  fascinat- 
ing, because  thej  did  things.  I  said  they 
did  if  watched;  otherwise  not.  And  did  I 
acquire  an  ascendancy  over  their  rough  na- 
tures.' I  said  we  quickly  parted  forever  if 
1  didn't  do  that.  Then  she  clanked  across 
to  the  couch,  where  she  set  down  on  her 
feet.  I  give  her  credit  for  that  much  judg- 
ment. That  girl  never  did  just  plain  set 
down.  It  was  either  on  one  foot  or  on  both 
feet,  or  she  draped  herself  along  the  fur- 
niture to  show  how  willowy  she  could  be 
without  its  hurting. 

She  now  .lighted  a  new  cigaret  from  her 
old  one  and  went  on  telling  the  fish-faces 
about  her,  how  little  color  she  found  here. 
She  said  we  was  by  way  of  being  a  mere 
flat  expanse  of  dull  tints.  But  what  could 
be  expected  of  a  crude  commercialism  where 
the  arts  was  by  way  of  being  starved.  Ah. 
it  was  so  different  from  dear  old  Washing- 
ton Square,  where  one  was  by  way  of  be- 
ing at  the  heart  of  life.  It  took  me  some 
time  to  get  this  by-way-of-being  stuff,  but 
the  others  was  eating  it  up.  Metta  Bigler 
hovered  round  proud  as  Lucifer  and  trying 
to  smoke  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  tho 
making  poor  work  of  it.  like  she  was  eating 
the  cigaret  and  every  now  and  then  finding 
bits  she  couldn't  swallow,  and  holding  it 
off  at  arm's  length  in  between  bites. 

HISTORY  CATCHING  UP  WITH  FICTION 

A  S  we  can  see,  Red  Gap  is  up- 
■£*■  to-date  or  at  least  never  more 
than  six  months  behind  on  any 
new  movement  that  bobs  up  any- 
where. But  the  Wild  West  has 
not  altogether  vanished  before  the  ad- 
vance of  sophistication,  and  at  Red  Gap 
and  its  like  the  bareback  rider  of  the 
plains  lingers  long  enough  to  shake 
hands  with  the  barefoot  dancer  from 
Washington  Square.  The  frontier  where 
such  extremes  meet  has  always  had  a 
fascination  for  the  fictionist,  and  at  last 
the  historian  has  discovered  it.  Those 
who  used  to  write  our  history  looked 
at  the  country  thru  the  spectacles  of 
New  England — often,  indeed,  thru 
lenses  imported  from  Old  England — but 
a  new  school  has  arisen  that  is  100  per 
cent  American,  and  in  increasing  per- 
centage Western.  I  take  from  one  of  the 
new  ten-volume  boxes  of  the  "Chronicles 
of  America"  series  that  entitled  The 
Passing  of  the  Frontier,  by  Emerson 
Hough,  and  read  this  on  the  second 
page: 


The   fascination   ol    the   frontier   is   ami 
1 1    been   an   undj  mg   thing.    Adven 

tin-    no  at    of    tba    Strong    men     who 

have  built  the  world  for  those  more  timid 
Adventure  and  the  frontier  are  one  and  in 

trable.  Thej    sugg<    <    strength,  coui 
hardihood     qualities   beloved   In   men  since 
the   world   began     qualities   which   are   the 
rerj    soul   of  the   United   Btates,   Itself  an 
experiment,  an  adventure,  a  riak  accepted 

e  awaj   all  our  history  of  political  re 
gimes,  the  story  of  tin-  rise  and  fall  of  this 

thai   partisan  aggregation   Is  our  Q 
ernmenl  ;  take  awaj   our  somewhat   Inglor 
loui    militai  but    leave   us    forever 

the    tradition    <»f   tin-    American    frontier! 
There  lies  our  comfort  and  our  pride.  There 

We     never     have     failed      There,     indeed,     we 

always  realized  our  .imiiitions.  There,   In 
deed,   we  win-  efficient,  before  that  hateful 
phrase  was  known.  There  we  were  a  melt- 
ing pot   for  character,   before  we  came  to 

know    that    odious   appellation    Which   classi- 
fies  us   as   the   melting-pot   of  the   nations. 

The  frontier  was  the  place  and  the  time 
of  the  Strong  man,  of  the  self-sufficient  but 
restless  individual.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
rebel,  the  protestant,  the  unre.oneilcd.  the 
intolerant,  the  ardent — and  the  resolute, 
it  was  not  the  conservative  and  tender  man 
who  made  our  history;  it  was  the  man 
sometimes  illiterate,  oftentimes  uncultured, 
the  man  of  coarse  garb  and  rude  weapons. 
But  the  frontiersmen  were  the  true  d learn- 
ers of  the  nation.  They  really  were  the 
possessors  of  a  national  vision.  Not  states- 
men but  riflemen  and  riders  made  Amer- 
ica. The  noblest  conclusions  of  American 
history  still  rest  upon  premises  which  they 
laid. 

This  is  a  new  sort  of  history,  this 
beginning  with  the  open  range  and 
telling  of  roundups  and  homesteading, 
of  the  wars  of  the  cattlemen  with  the 
sheepmen  and  of  the  settler  with  them 
both  and  of  the  Indian  with  all  three. 
Mr.  Hough  tells  the  tale  of  the  Sante 
Fe  trail  and  the  Oregon  trail.  He  intro- 
duces us  to  Jim  Bridger  and  Pike  of 
Pike's  Peak — I  wish  he  had  mentioned 
Noble  Prentice's  sketch  of  Colonel  Pike. 

STUMPS    AND    EMPIRES 

PROFESSOR  HUNTINGTON,  of 
Yale,  is  a  man  with  a  hobby. 
It  may  be  that  he  runs  it  into  the 
ground — or  rather  into  the  air — 
but  at  any  rate  the  hobby  runs.  A 
man  who  can  read  off  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  stump  of  a  California 
redwood  is  worth  hearing.  Yet  there  it 
is — Fig.  24 — the  lean  and  fat  years  as 
registered  by  the  rings,  indicating 
climatic  pulsations.  Whenever  the  big 
tree  flourished  Rome  prospered.  You 
can  check  your  Ferrero  by  the  Sequoia. 
From  450  to  250  B.  C,  when  the  red- 
wood laid  on  thick  cambium  layers,  the 
Romans  were  moral,  healthy,  indus- 
trious and  contented.  Then,  as  the  rings 
on  the  trunk  got  thinner,  the  Romans 
got  worse.  Politics  became  corrupt,  fam- 
ily life  decayed,  and  finally  the  Spar- 
tacan  rising  came.  But  the  climate  of 
Africa  was  deteriorating  faster  than 
that  of  Italy  and  so  Rome  conquered 
Carthage.  The  Golden  Age  of  the  An- 
tonines  were  good  years  for  the  red- 
woods. Then  set  in  the  decline  when 
Rome  fell  a  victim  to  the  northern 
nomads  driven  from  their  steppes  by 
the  increasing  aridity.  But  after  "that 
period  of  unfavorable  climate  which  is 
known  as  the  Dark  Ages,"  the  sap 
again  began  to  flow  freely   in  the  big 


ihout     L326,    and    the    Revival   of 

Learning  took  place  In  Italy. 

1 1'  any  one  Hunks  that  these  I  inn-  an 
too  remote  to  support  so  sweeping  a 
theory  he  can  turn  t<>  the  chapters  in 
World  Power  »»"'  Evolution,  when 
Professor  Huntington  compares  the 
American  health  curve — which  is  the 
death  rate  curve  inverted — with  the 
ClUVfl  of  prosperity  ami  its  component 
ton  When  the  health  curve  goes  up 
the  consumption  of  liquor  decnatee,  the 
grades  of  civil  .service  examinations 
rise,  the  school  attendance  ll  lietter,  the 
bank  clearings  and  deposits  increase, 
prices  rise,  and  immigration  becomes 
greater. 

The  statistics  from  1870  to  the  Great 
War  show  that  a  high  death  rate  regu- 
larly precedes  hard  times,  while  a  low 
death  rate  precedes  prosperity.  Health  is  a 
riiu.se  far  more  than  an  effect  .  .  .  and 
health    depends    largely    upon    the    weather. 

The  places  and  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  development  of  intellectual 
activity  have  been  where  the  air  has 
been  moist  and  the  temperature  varia- 
ble, the  mean  ranging  from  40  to  60 
degrees  in  January  and  75  to  85  de- 
grees in  July.  Such  optimum  areas  are 
today  found  in  northwestern  Europe, 
northeastern  and  northwestern  United 
States,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  reason  why  Germany  be- 
came so  obstreperous  and  was  able  to 
hold  out  for  four  years  against  over- 
whelming hosts  of  enemies  is  because 
"no  other  nation  in  the  world  has  so 
many  people  who  live  under  a  highly 
stimulating  climate." 

I  am  not  competent  to  criticize  Pro- 
fessor Huntington's  hypothesis  for  I 
never  was  able  to  converse  about  the 
weather  with  the  fluency  of  most  folks. 
Even  an  ordinary  Weather  Bureau 
hy-lo  map  is  a  mystery  to  me.  But  Pro- 
fessor Huntington  certainly  does  argue 
his  case  well.  And  he  ends  the  volume 
practically  by  directions  how  to  make  a 
house-made  humidor  so  we  will  not  have 
to  live  in  the  climate  of  Sahara  all  win- 
ter. But  he  does  not  tell  us  whether 
such  improvement  in  ventilation  will 
turn  us  into  ancient  Romans,  Renais- 
sance Italians  or  modern  Germans. 

A    MOVING    PICTURE    OF    THE    REVOLUTION 

IF  you  were  writing  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  wouldn't  you  like 
to  have  a  documented  diary  written  by  a 
member  of  the  Jacobin  Club?  Well,  that 
is  about  like  what  you  get  in  John 
Reed's  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
World.  John  Reed  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  but  not  "a  Harvard  man."  He 
tells  of  the  events  that  took  place  in 
Petrograd,  November  7-17,  1917,  all  of 
which  he  saw  and  part  of  which  he  was 
I  should  not  pick  him  out  as  an  im- 
partial and  cool-headed  historian.  He 
is  too  good  a  writer.  A  few  years  ago  1 
heard  him  give  a  talk  on  his  experiences 
in  the  Mexican  revolution  faun  which 
— if  I  hat!  quite  succumbed  to  his  elo- 
quence— I  should  have  been  convinced 
that   Villa    was   a    electee    \\  aslungton, 

Wilhelm    Tell    and    Oliver    Crenvwell 

rolled   into  one.   But    for  vivid   descrip 
tion  and  dramatic  dialog  he  is  hard   to 
beat.     How     the    future    v'arlvlc    of    the 
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Russian   revolution   will   rejoice   in    this  pen 
picture  of  Lenin  : 

It  was  just  8 :40  when  a  thundering  wave  of 
cheers  announced  the  entrance  of  the  presidium, 
with  Lenin — great  Lenin — among  them.  A 
short,  stocky  figure,  with  a  big  head  set  down 
in  his  shoulders.  Bald  and  bulging,  little  eyes, 
a  snubbish  nose,  wide,  generous  mouth,  and 
heavy  chin ;  clean-shaven  now,  but  already  be- 
ginning to  bristle  with  the  well-known  beard  of 
his  past  and  future.  Drest  in  shabby  clothes, 
his  trousers  much  too  long  for  him.  Unimpres- 
sive, to  be  the  idol  of  a  mob,  loved  and  revered 
as  perhaps  a  few  leaders  in  history  have  been. 
A  strange,  popular  leader — leader  purely  by 
virtue  of  intellect ;  colorless,  humorless,  uncom- 
promising and  detached,  without  picturesque 
idiosyncrasies — but  with  the  power  of  explain- 
ing profound  ideas  in  simple  terms,  of  analyz- 
ing a  concrete  situation.  And  combined  with 
shrewdness,   the   greatest  intellectual    audacity. 

.  .  Now  Lenin,  gripping  the  edge  of 
the  reading  stand,  letting  his  little  winking 
eyes  travel  over  the  crowd  as  he  stood  there 
waiting,  apparently  oblivious  to  the  long- 
rolling  ovation,  which  lasted  several  minutes. 
When  it  finished,  he  said  simply,  "We  shall 
now  proceed  to  construct  the  Socialist  order!" 
Again   that    overwhelming   human    roar. 

'The  first  thing  is  the  adoption  of  practical 
measures  to  realize  peace.  .  .  .  We  shall  offer 
peace  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries upon  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  terms — no 
annexations,  no  indemnities,  and  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  peoples.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  our  promise,  we  shall  pub- 
lish and  repudiate  the  secret  treaties.  .  .  .  The 
question  of  War  and  Peace  is  so  clear  that  I 
think  that  I  may,  without  preamble,  read  the 
project  of  a  Proclamation  to  the  Peoples  of  All 
the   Belligerent   Countries."   .    .   . 

His  great  mouth,  seeming  to  smile,  opened 
wide  as  he  spoke ;  his  voice  was  hoarse — not 
unpleasantly  so,  but  as  if  it  had  hardened  that 
way  after  years  and  years  of  speaking — and 
went  on  monotonously,  with  the  effect  of  being 
able  to  go  on  forever.  .  .  .  For  emphasis  he 
bent  forward  slightly.  No  gestures.  And  before 
him,  a  thousand  simple  faces  looking  up  in 
intent   adoration. 

But  even  for  the  reader  who  is  disposed 
to  distrust  such  pictorial  talent  and  to 
wonder  how  a  man  without  an  expert 
knowledge  of  Russian  stenography  could  re- 
port verhatim  so  many  conversations  and 
discussions,  the  volume  i>  of  value,  for  a 
third    of    it    Consists    of    official    documents. 

newspaper  articles  and  posters,  some  of 
them  in  facsimile.  These  may  be  patent 
medicine  advertisements  for  all  I  know. 
They  look  like  them.  But  in  the  appendix 
and  ingeniously  interwoven  in  the  narra- 
tives are  translations  of  speeches  and  ed- 
itorials both  pro-  and  anti-Bolshevik,  and 
the  Boishevik  6  prohibiting  alcoholic 

liquor,  advocating  education,  dividing  the 
land,  condemning  the  destruction  of  art 
works,   providing   for   factory   control,   etc. 

Not    the    |<;i<t    useful    chapter-    is    the    first, 

with   its  definitions  of  the   Russian   words 

for  the  rarkras  parties  and  organizations. 

When  my  son  Preston  went  over  to  Paris 

I   November  I   told  him   to  buy  all   the 

papers  in  the  first  kio^k  he  came  to  and  t" 

'I    and    rummage   the    nearest    bookstore 

for  my  benefit.  And  to  repeal   the  proce 

once  a  month.  His  latest  bundle  contained 

an  assortment  of  those  little  freak  joun 

in  which  Prance  abounds,  ranging  in  poll- 

from   ultramontane  to  lyndicall  t,  and 

a     half    dozen    new    hooks,    ranging    from    :i 

treatise    on    the    aborigines    of    Morocco    to 

I,,.  ,  llencet  in  Colonel  Bramble.  The  for- 

I        not    talk    about,    for    l    really 

'  hid  time  to  cut  the  leaves,  hut  lo 

ike  up   for  it   I    ha  .<■   been   reading  the 
l.i'  l  -  ould  buttonhole,  The 

'  hor,    A  relrc    Ma  I  | .,    be    B 

of  ,  officer,  devoted  to  ran 

l\a%  thf  entente  cordiaU  bel  ireen  the  I 

•    i   real  unden  landing  be 
ii  n  interpreter  of 

tei    to    hi     rounti  pmen, 
i  r   malicious    The  lit 
'!'  '    fragmentary    camp 

I         Colonel,     the 
the  nhaplain,   the   Poctor  and   the 
fot^rpi  ipted  bj    hell  fire  and  the 

pbonogi  aph    1 1  ample  i 

:ii'l     Ml,  j',r      PaliWT 

:.        If 


Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue 

Now  Ready 

This  Catalogue  is  small  but  the  Garments  and  Linens 
shown   have   been  selected   with   the  greatest   care 

from  our  comprehensive 

stocks. 

Not  only  is  each  illus- 
trated article  up  to  the 
usual  McCutcheon  high 
standard  of  excellence, 
but  there  is  in  each  case 
some  special  reason  for 
its  appearance  —  an  un- 
usual design,  exceptional 
quality  or  novelty,  an 
especially  moderate  price, 
or  perhaps  it  is  all  of  these 
combined. 

This  special  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  illus- 
trates a  choice  selection 
in  the  following  lines: 


Pure  Linen   Handkerchiefs 
Fashionable  New  Neckwear 
Smart  Veilings 
Silk  and  Ribbed  Underwear 
Philippine    and   Domestic 

Lingerie 
The  New  Sweaters 
Silk,  Lisle  and  S ports  Hosiery 
French  and  English  Val  Laces 
Baby  Clothes 


Children's  Suits,  Dresses  and 
Rompers 

Children's  Underwear 

Art  Novelties 

Damask  and  Fancy  Table 
Linens 

Embroidered  Towels  and 
Pillow  Cases 

Sheets,  Blankets  and  Com- 
fortables 


Also,    i   page  "I   selected  haberdashery   for  men 
ol   discriminating  (astc 

It  is  a  catalogue  that  will  delight  the  shopper  because 
it  illustrates  the  newest  and  best  of  the  metropolitan 
stocks  at  prices  that  are  outstandingly  moderate. 

For  Easter  Wear  and  Remembrances 

You  will  find  in  this  McCutcheon  Spring  Hook  dainty 
Handkerchiefs,  Linens,  Hosiery  and  Lingerie  appro- 
priate for  the  Kaster  season,  for  your  personal  use  or 
lor  remembran<  e8  lor  your  family  and  friends. 

A    copy    will    In-    mailed    you    gladly    upon 
1 1  quest. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Villi  ;iml  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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The  Prettiest  Place  in  Our 

Neighborhood 

An  Object  Lesson  in  Home  Gardening 

Told  by  Paul  Riker 


Allah 


J\«  K  GORDON    had  al 
ways  been  cooped  up  in 
the   city    and    1    was   in 
taiidy     glad     when     he 

hopped  olF  the  Saturday  noon 
train  to  spend  the  week-end 
at  our  little  home  in  the 
country 

\tter  lunch  I  suggested  a 
little  stroll  about  town  to 
show  my  old  city  friend  some 
of  the  pretty  homes  and  the 
gardens,  which  were  in  full 
bloom.  We  passed  down  one 
tree-roofed  avenue  after  an- 
other t>ut  a  passive  "Quite  Pretty'  and 
"Very  Nice"  were  .lack's  only  remarks. 
Finally  we  went  through  Evergreen  Ave- 
one  to  Bill  Meade's  place  -and  there  Jack 
halted   in   spellbound   admiration. 

"Whose  place  is  tliis.  Jim?"  he  asked. 

"That  i^  Hill  Meade's  place,  lie  planned 
it    himself.      Only    been    living    there    three 

years,    yet    he   has    made    what    the    folks 

call    'the    prettiest    place    in    town.'  " 

"Not  much  doubt  about  tlmt.  Just  look 
at  that  sloping  hedge,  Jim,  and  thai  quaint 
little  terrace  studded  with  roses.  Why.  if 
that  stone  garden  beat  were  moved  a  half 
inch  in  any  direction  it  would  be  out  of 
place.  See  those  small  trees  bordering  the 
path,  with  the  heaviest  growth  all  at  the 
top   so  as   to   make   a   perfect   canopy   right 

over  the  path.     And  just " 

"'Wait  just  a  minute  now.     Bill   himself 
is   just    bouncing   down    in    a    chair   on    the 
porch.      We  will  ask   him   how  he  does  it." 
***** 

Well."    said    Bill. 

after  introductions. 
"It  is  the  same  old 
tale  of  picking  up  all 
the  information  you 
can  and  then  adding 
to  it  your  common 
sense.  Most  people 
when  planting  their 
home  grounds  might 
just  as  well  dump  all 
their  different  varie- 
ties of  seeds,  bulbs, 
and  everything  else 
into  an  old  boiler, 
churn  them  around 
a  while  and  then 
scatter  the  mixture 
all  over  the  place. 
They  put  ferns  and 
violets  where  the  sun 
scorches  most  and 
leave  sun -loving 
plants  underneath  the  back  porch.  Some 
of  their  garden  paths  are  a  series  of  mean- 
ingless serpentine  wiggles  instead  of  soft. 
natural  bends.  They  almost  use  a  T  square 
and  triangle  in  laying  out  their  shrubs, 
garden  patches,  and  trees.  But  come  on 
around  the  back  of  my  place.  I  want  to 
show  you  the  vegetables." 

The  back  grounds  of  Bill's  place  were 
just  as  pretty  as  the  front.  There,  in 
neatly  arranged  plots  were  tine  patches  "I" 
cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce,  beans,  peas. 
potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables,  On 
both  sides  of  the  house  were  bushes,  fruit 
trees,  and  flowers,  all  tastefully  and  service- 
ably  placed.  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  (.ladioli, 
Kluxlodendron,  Hydrangea,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Iris,  Petunia,  and  Roses — each  put 
forth  its  own  little  personality,  unobtru- 
sively   and    without   undue    forwardness. 


body 


Hill's   place   was 
was   proud   of   it. 


And   every- 


grounds 


house    were 
one   ever 


models 
passed 


of 

by 


When  .lack  Gordon  left  for  the  city  next 
day,  although  I  was  a  little  envious  of  Bill 
Meade's  place,  I  was  rather  proud  that  my 
town  could  boast  what  this  old  city  friend 
of  mine  had  called,  "Allah's  (Jarden  re- 
duced to  100  x  1  :.(>." 

How  This  Applies  to  Your  Place 

Just  as  a  beautiful  picture  must  be 
rightly  framed  to  bring  out  its  full  beauty 
so.  in  a  very  much  larger  sense,  does  the 
beauty  of  your  bouse  depend  upon  the 
grounds  and  garden  which  frame  it.  It  is 
hard  to  make  your  grounds  as  beautiful 
and  artistic  as  you  wish  to  have  them  un- 
less you  are  familiar  with  the  right  meth- 
ods and  plans. 

Heretofore,  a  landscape  architect  or  a 
professional  gardener  was  needed,  but  on 
small  estates  and  suburban  homes  this  has 
been  proven  impractical  and  is  now  un- 
necessary.     The    Independent   Corporation. 

in  co-operation  with 
the  very  capable 
Countryside  Press, 
has  now  produced  a 
simple  little  home- 
reading  course  in 
Home  Gardening  for 
those  who  wish  to 
plan  and  plant  their 
grounds  as  attrac- 
tively and  beauti- 
fully as  a  specialist 
would   do. 

For  those  taking 
pride  in  their  homes 
and  wishing  to  learn 
the  knack  and  the 
little  secrets  of 
bringing  out  all  the 
hidden  beauty,  this 
course  will  prove  of 
great  value.  It  will 
show  you  many  new 
plans  and  methods,  telling  you  how  to  cul- 
tivate your  grounds,  serviceably,  attrac- 
tively, and  with  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  time  and   money. 

It  will  show  you  how  to  cultivate  beau- 
tiful lawns,  how  to  plant  all  varieties  of 
flowers,  and  how  to  fight  and  overcome 
garden  pests.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  lay 
out  and  plant  a  vegetable  garden,  how  to 
make  a  beautiful  bulb  garden,  and  how  to 
make  hotbeds  and  coldframes  to  cultivate 
flowers  all  year  round.  This  wonderfully 
helpful  little  course  will  give  you  actual 
plans  and  suggestions  on  how  to  lay  out 
and  plan  the  grounds  around  your  home 
so  that  your  place  will  show  to  its  finest 
advantage.  Complete  planting  tables  of 
flowers,  bulbs,  and  vegetables  are  also 
given,  showing  when  to  sow  the  seed,  depth 
to   plant   them,   season    of  bloom,    height   of 


beauty    and    utility, 
without  looking  back 


just      what 

they   will   render. 

Examine  Course 
—Without  Charge 

If  you  will  mail 
the  Free  Examination 
Cbupon  printed  be- 
low, the  entire  course 
in  Home  Gardening 
will  immediately  be 
sent  for  your  free 
examination.  Read 

it  for  5  days,  decide 
just  what  its  true 
value  to  you  will  be. 
If  you  feel  that  it  is 
worth  its  reasonable 
price  of  $3,  mail  the 
publishers  this 
amount  at  the  end  of 
the  free  examination 
period  of  5  days ; 
otherwise  return  the 
course  and  forget  the 
matter. 

The  publishers  feel 
that  this  is  a  worth- 
while  opportunity 
both  for  those  who 
have  estates  and  for 
those  living  in  subur- 
ban homes.  If  you 
are  your  own  gar- 
dener, this  course  will 
be  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  you  in  improv- 
ing your  grounds  and 
in  malcing  your  home 
more  pleasant  and 
attractive.  If  you 
employ  a  gardener, 
he  will  find  in  these 
lessons  real  every-day 
help. 

Mail  the  coupon 
and  examine  this 
course.  No  obligation 
is  incurred  and  you 
will  enjoy  seeing 
these  beautifully  illus- 
trated lessons,  telling 
you  how  to  cultivate 
and  beautify  your 
home  grounds  and 
gardens  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  and 
at  the  most  economi- 
cal   cost. 


full     grown     plant,     and     other 

miscellaneous    Information     re 
gariling   the   mans    varieties  oi 

popular    plants.     All    phases    and 
methods   of   home   gardening    are 

covered    thoroughly    but    simply 

and    without    a    dull    paragraph. 
( )f    course,     it     is     impossible 

here  to  explain  adequately  all 

that  this  wonderful  little  course 
Contains.      The    publishers    real 
i/e  this.     And   because  of  it  they 
agree    to    send,    without    cost   or 

obligation,  the  entire  c 'se  of 

0  handy  little  lessons  for  you 
In  examine  for  yourself  to  see 
service  


The  Course  in  Brief 

1  .(-won  I.  Planting  the  Home 
i,m minis.  Tells  How  to  l'l. in 
and  Plant  Tastefully  and  Ser- 

I  tly,  Planting  lor  Spring 
Bloom  awl  Late  l:all,  Living 
Fences  and  Hedges,  Best 
Ways  of  Making  a  Lawn, 
Slopes  and  Terraces,  Fxercis- 
ing  Or  ginality  in  Planting, 
Planting  lor  Succession  ol 
Bloom,  Use  of  Vines  and 
Trellises,  Preparing  the  Soil, 
Planting  a  Small  Area,  and 
Other  Helpful  Instruction. 
Lesson  II.  Making  a  Flower 
Garden.  Tells  aliout  Bed- 
ding Plants,  Geraniums,  Can* 
nas,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Roses,  and  Other  Favorite  Va- 
r'etles.  Plants  for  Kdging. 
Transplanting  Seedlings.  A 
Busy  Man's  Garden,  and  In- 
structions for  Growing  It. 
Shrubs  and  Perennials.  The 
Flower  Garden  Month  by 
Month. 

Lesson  III.  Makinga  Vege- 
table Garden.  Gives  Right 
Methods  of  Growing  Lettuce, 
Beets.  Melons,  Beans,  Peas, 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  ami 
Other  Popular  Vegetables. 
Planning  and  Planting.  Pre- 
paring the  Soil,  Sowing  and 
Use  of  the  Seed  Drill,  Rotat- 
ing the  Crops.  Supplying 
Plant  Food.  The  Late-Started 
Garden.  The  Vegetable  Gar- 
den Month  by  Month. 
Lesson  IV.  Fighting  Garden 
Pests.  How  to  Rid  Your  Gar- 
den of  Cabbage  Worms,  Tree 
Borers,  Bag  Worms,  Goat 
Moths,  Bugs,  Beetles,  and 
Oiher  Pests.  Methods  of 
Spraying,  and  Other  Means 
of  Picveution. 

Lesson  V.  Making  a  Bulb 
Garden.  Giving  Complete  In- 
structions on  Cultivating  the 
Glad  oli.  Narcissi,  Jonquils. 
Hyacinths,  Madonna  Lilies, 
Tulips,  Tuberose.  Caima. 
Dahlias,  and  Other  Favorite 
Varieties. 

Lesson  VI.  Hotbeds  and 
Coldframes,  How  to  Con- 
struct Hotbeds  and  Cold- 
frames.  Autumn  Work  In 
ColdbramsB.  Two  Practical 
Small  Greenhouses,  Best  Me- 
thods of  Employing  the  Hoi 
bed.  Getting  the  Best  Results 
from  Your  Coldframes.     Full 

Uirev  ti 

bedandtheColdfraroe  to  the 
Finest  Possible  Advantage 


FRKE  EXAMINATION   ( Ol PON 
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Independent  Corporation 

119  West  40th  Stroot  Now   Yorfe 

Plense    send    me    the    entire    6  ranon    Course 
in   Mom.'  Gardening      i  will  either  rwnai]  the 

Course   tn   v»u   within    live  diiys   lifter    Itl    WJ0»t>l 
cm-   semi    you    $3. 
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it  is  necessary  to  tell  him  that  his  national 
honor  is  involved  in  it.  To  interest  an  English- 
man in  a  war  it  is  only  necessary  to  suggest 
to  him  that  it  is  a  sort  of  boxing-match.  Tell  us 
that  the  Hun  is  a  barbarian  and  we  politely 
agree.  But  tell  us  that  he  is  a  bad  sportsman 
and    you    rouse   the    British    Empire." 

"It  is  the  fault  of  the  Hun."  said  the  Colonel 
sadly,  "that  war  is  no  longer  a  gentleman's 
game." 

"We  did  not  imagine,"  replied  the  Major, 
"that  such  scoundrels  could  exist  in  the  world. 
To  bombard  open  towns  is  almost  as  unpardon- 
able as  to  fish  for  trout  with  a  worm  or  shoot 
a   fox  with  a  gun." 

"Don't  exaggerate,  Parker,"  said  the  Colonel, 
coldly.  "They  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that  yet." 

The  Frenchman,  like  some  of  the  rest 
of  us.  is  puzzled  by  the  Irish  question. 
This  is  how  the  Doctor  explains  it  to  him  : 

In  the  year  before  the  war  a  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament  visiting  Ireland  said  to  an  old 
peasant : 

"Well,  my  friend,  we  are  going  to  give  you 
Home   Rule   soon." 

"Heaven  help  us,  your  honor,"  said  the  man. 
"Don't  do  that." 

"What?"   said   the   M.    P.,   stupefied. 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  Irishman,  "I  will  tell 
you  how  it  is.  You  are  a  good  Christian,  your 
honor  ?  You  want  to  go  to  Heaven.  So  do  I. 
But   we   don't   want  to  go   there   this    evening.' 

The  clergyman  asks  Dr.  O'Grady  as  an 
Irishman  to  explain  to  him  why  the  Cath- 
>lic  chaplains  have  more  prestige  than  the 

Anglican,  and  the  Doctor  answers  by  this 

parable : 

A  gentleman  had  killed  a  man.  He  was  not 
suspected,  but  remorse  made  him  wander  sadly 
about.  One  day  as  he  passed  an  Anglican  church 
it  occurred  to  him  that  his  secret  would  be 
lightened  if  he  could  share  it.  So  he  entered 
and  asked  the  vicar  if  he  would  hear  his  con- 
fession. The  vicar  was  a  young  and  ardent 
churchman,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  De- 
lighted at  this  rare  opportunity  he  hastened 
to    say: 

"Certainly.  Open  your  heart  to  me.  You  can 
tell    me    all    as    to    a    father." 

The   other   began : 
I    have   killed   a   man." 

The  vicar  jumped  up. 

"How  do  you  dare  come  to  tell  me  that! 
Miserable  murderer!  I  do  not  know  but  that 
it  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  to  take  you  to  the 
nearest  police  station.  At  any  rate,  it  is  my 
duty  as  a  gentleman  not  to  let  you  stay  a 
minute    longer    under    my    roof  " 

So  the  man  went  away.  Some  miles  beyond 
he  came  to  a  Catholic  church.  As  a  forlorn 
hope  he  entered  and  kneeled  behind  some  old 
women  who  were  waiting  near  a  confessional. 
When  it  came  hi*  turn  h<-  discerned  in  the  shade 
a   priest   praying   with    his    head    in    his   hands. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but 
I    wish    to    confess    to    you." 

'•/  son,   I  am  listening  to  you." 

'  Father,    I    have    committed    murder  " 

He  mwaktti   the  affect  of   this   frightful    rcve- 

lation.     'Ihe    solemn    silence    >.f    the    .hurch     was 
en    by    the    priest,    who   said   simply  : 
m    many   times,   my  son  ?" 

Tbia  ii  one  of  the  most  serviceable  nn- 
ecdoti  l  •  ■  ■  got  bold  "f.  I  bare  tried  it 
on  a  devout  Catholic, a  fanatical  Protestant 

d  Church  of  England  clergyman,  and 
v  iii  it.  something  that  pleased  him 
immensely. 

ffin/l.    by    Joseph    Hersssheitner.    Alfred 
A.  Knopf    |1  10.  M't  I  I*  on 

WiU<,r,      Doubled*?,     Page    *     Co      '1  60      Tht 
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"The  Boy  That  Night 

Ate  the  Last  Puffed  Grain" 

At  a  house  where  I  visited  the  hostess  said  to  the  writer,  "We  love  Puffed 
Grains  in  our  home,  but  somehow  we  don't   use   a   large  amount." 

"Let  us   see   why,"    I    suggested. 

Next  morning  she  served  Puffed  Rice  for  breakfast,  and  the  last  grain 
was  consumed..  At  noon  she  served  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk,  and  not  a  ker- 
nel   left   the   table. 

In  the  afternoon  the  daughter  used  two   cups   of    Puffed    Rice   in  candy 

And  the  boy  that  night  at  bedtime  ate  the  last    Puffed   drain   in  the  bouse 

That's  All  the  Trouble 

You  will  find  thai  children  eal  all  the  Puffed  Grains  they  e,et.  The  only 
liijnt  when  you   serve  them   is  the  bottom   of    the  dish. 

I  In  ,ry,  toasted  bubbles,  thin  and  flaky,  puffed  to  eight  times  nor 

tn.il  size,     In  form  .md  ilavor   Puffed  Grains  are  exquisite. 

'I  hey  ar<-  whole-grain  foods — Puffed   Wheat   and   Puffed    Rice.     And  chil 
dr-  ii  need  whole  grains. 

They  ar<-   -.team   .  cploded,   ihol    from   nuns.     By    this   unique   process   of 

Prof,    Anderson  food   Cell    is   blasted.     Thus  digestion   is  easy  and  com 

plete.     No  other  proa      •    ei   known  so  iits  grain  foods  to  digest 

Don't  you  think  it  a  .a  t  mistake  when  such  foods  «are  served  sparingly, 
and  oods  tal  i    thi  ii   plat 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  -Rice 

and  Corn  Puffs 


All  Bubble  Grains — Each    15c 


Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 


Sole  Mnkrr* 
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Visit 

The  National  Parks 


The  Incomparable  Circle  — 
Km. ky  Mountain  Park,  The 
Yellowstone,  Ciluiier  Park, 
Ml.  Kamirr,  Crater  Lake, 
The  YoMmitt),  The  Big  Trees, 
The  Grand  Canyon. 

June  to  September,    1919 


THE  AMERICAN   EXPRESS 
TRAVEL   DEPARTMENT 

otters  also  Midnight  Sun  Tour* 
to  Alaska  and  Summer  Tour* 
to  Japan  and  China.  Write  for 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  general 
travel  information  and  remember 
always  that  International  Cur- 
rency -  THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travelers  Cheques. 


"I  Now  Hear  Clearly" 
You,  Too,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  325,000  users  of  the  '  ACOl  ST1 
CON"  bave  bad  the  same  results  from  it  is  Mr. 
ett  brown,  whose  photo  appears  above,  we  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  person  who  is  hard 
of  hearing,  without  a  penny  of  expense  anil  en- 
tirely  at   our   risk,    to    accept   the   new 

1919  Acousticon 

For   10  Days'   FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

Since   the  perfecting  of  our  new    1919    "Acousti 

con"    it    is    smaller,    better    and    lust    .is    strong   as 

e.er.     All  you    need  do    is    to   write   saying    thai    you 

hard  of  hearing  and  will  try  the  "Acousticon." 

tri;il   will   not    cost   you   one  cent,    for  we  even 

:  ,y   delivery  charges. 

WARNING?  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
— "T-"-"""^^  one  should  not  make  as  liberal  a 
trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  -end  money  for 
any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  hare  tried  it 
The  "Acousticon"  has  Improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  he  duplicated,  SO  no  matter 
whal  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free 
trial  of  the  "Acnust'mn"  todav  and  convince  your- 
self— you  alone  to  decide.      Address 

Dictograph  Prodocls  Corporation,  1320  Candler  Bide.,  New  York 
Stirre^-or;   to   The   General    Acoustti 
Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  Building  Montreal 


W  HAT    SHALL    WE    DO 
WITH    THE   SHU'S? 

•iiiiuii  il    ' i  am   page  68  » 

■  --■I.  legislation  for  which  should  be 
i < . » — « ■ » 1  bj  Congretiti  without  delay.  Buch  a 
charter  should  provide  thai  do  itock  ■hall 
be  itjMued  in  exceuu  •  >!  the  money  value  ac 
tuallj  paid  In  on  vesael  property,  and  that 
tin  stock  tan  be  U»ued  or  transferred  to 
an  alien, 

ii  should  also  provide  that  <»iic  member 
oi  tin-  board  of  directors  for  each  companj 
•hall  !"•  named  bj  the  Government.  ThiB 
director  should  draw  no  salary,  either  from 
the  Bteamahip  corporation  or  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, ll<'  should  receive  only  the  direc 
tor's  fee  for  each  meeting  be  attends, 

"The  same  legislation  should  provide  fi  i 
periodical  meetings  of  these  Government* 
named  directors,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  thej  will  constitute  an  official  body 
which  will  confer  with  and  advise  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  or  other  designated  Government 
agency,  n i >< >n  problems  arising  In,  or  ques- 
tions affecting  the  welfare  of,  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine,  including  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Merchant  Marine  Develop- 
ment  Fund. 

"This  fund,  drawn  from  the  sources  pre- 
viously indicated,  should  be  used  to  relieve 
sucli  financial  difficulties  as  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  development  of  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. For  instance : 

"It  is  foreseen  that  a  number  of  trade 
routes  important  to  the  immediate  or  fu- 
ture welfare  of  American  commerce  must 
be  established  and  developed.  Some  of  these 
routes  may  not  yield  steamship  operating 
profits  until  their  existence  shall  have  at- 
tracted an  increased  volume  or  better  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Revenue  derived  from  the 
carriage  of  mail,  and  possible  fees  for  the 

training  of  seamen  and  cadet-ofheers.  may 
partly  compensate  losses  incurred  on  these 
routes.  Still,  in  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment sells  a  ship  upon  condition  that  it 
be  operated  in  a  route  which  may  not  prove 
profitable  at  once,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  defaulted  in- 
terest from  the  Merchant  Marine  Develop- 
ment Fund,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  or  other  Government  agency, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  board  of  Gov- 
ernment directors,  until  such  time  as  the 
route  may  begin  to  yield  profit.  When  the 
ships  in  the  route  earn  their  annual  in- 
terest rate  and  a  profit,  one-half  the  profit 
earned  each  year  should  be  paid  into  the 
Merchant  Marine  Development  Fund  until 
all  moneys  drawn  from  the  fund,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vessel  in  question  shall  have 
been  replaced.  -The  other  half  should  go  an- 
nually to  the  steamship  stockholders. 

"Such  vessels  cruising  in  routes  which 
tail  to  prove  susceptible  of  profitable  de- 
velopment and  which  do  not  serve  any  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  transferred  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  other  routes.  However,  should  the 
Government  become  convinced  that  any  ves- 
sel has  failed  to  make  expenses  solely  or 
chiefly  because  of  incapable  management, 
it  may   foreclose  its  mortgage   thereon." 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Hurley  declared  that 
this  plan  is  "based  upon  profound  convic- 
tions formed  after  a  close  personal  study  of 
conditions  at  home  and  in  Europe,  and 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  best  in- 
formation I  could  obtain  about  what  is 
going  on  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe." 
liis  one  thought,  he  said,  was  to  "work  out 
a  plan  which  would  be  American  in  con- 
ception and  adapted  to  the  ideals,  genius. 
temperament  and  business  methods  of  the 
American  people— a  plan  sufficiently   elas 

tic  to  serve  the  enormous  extension  of  over- 
seas trade  we  have  in  prospect  without 
having    to    undergo  •disorganizing   ehanges." 


FLORIDA 

Buy  a  Commercial 

Grapefruit  Grove 

AT 

LAKELAND  HIGHLANDS 

A  10  acre  grapefruit  grove  will  providean  income  equivalent 
to  6?»  ON  $50,000.  The  cost  of  a  grove  is  only  ONE- 
EIGHTH  OF  THIS  SUM.  Our  Company  conservatively  esti- 
mates the  net  profits  on  a  bftsisof  only  $5  PER  TREE  or  $240 
PER  ACRE,  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  re- 
turns on  good  groves,  liven  $5  per  tree  will  NET  40#  on 
the  investment.  The  income  on  a  grapefruit  grove  begins 
after  the  fifth  year. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  answers  all  questions.  Write  for  a 
copy  and  read  it.  Then,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  finance 
a  grove,  visit  the  property  and  spend  a  week  at  the  Country 
Club  as  our  guest. 

W.  I.  HALLAM  &  CO..  225  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


TACTS,  Arguments.  Bi  ief s  for  Debates.  Out- 
■•  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  material, 
for  club  papers,  orations  and  essavs.  The  Bureau 
of   Research,    318   E.    5th    St.,   New   Albany,   Ind. 


Rest  assured 


SINCE  1881 

Pajamas  and  Nightshirt* 

TluNUillTuvar  oi  a  Natuui1" 


Exceeds  Txpci  t.itunv-  ( 


at  11,884  dealers 
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WHAT  ROOSEVELT  DID 

One  of  the  best  tributes  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  that  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  put  into  enternal  bronze : 

"He  was  found  faithful  in  a  few  things 
and  he  was  made  ruler  over  many.  He  cut 
his  own  trail  clean  and  straight  and  mil- 
lions  followed   him    toward   the   light. 

"He  was  frail.  He  made  himself  a  tower 
of  strength. 

"He  was  timid.  He  made  himself  a  lion 
■  I"  courage. 

"He  was  a  dreamer.  He  became  one  of 
the  great  doers  of  all  time. 

"Men  put  their  trust  in  him.  Women 
found  a  champion  in  him.  Kings  stood  in 
awe  of  him,  but  children  made  him  their 
playmate. 

"He  broke  a  nation's  slumber  with  his 
cry.  and  it  rose  up.  He  touched  the  eyes 
of  blind  men  with  a  flame  and  gave  them 
vision.  Souls  became  swords  thru  him. 
Swords   became    servants   of   God. 

"He  was  loyal  to  his  country — and  he 
exacted  loyalty.  He  loved  many  lands,  but 
he  loved  his  own  land  best. 

"He  was  terrible  in  battle,  but  tender  to 
the  weak :  joyous  and  tireless,  being  free 
from  self-pity,  clean  with  a  cleanness  that 
cleansed  the  air  like  a  gale. 

"His  courtesy  knew  no  wealth  nor  class. 
His  friendship  no  creed,  or  color,  or  race. 
His  cournge  stood  every  onslaught  of  sav- 
beast  and  ruthless  man.  of  loneline-s. 
of  victory,  of  defeat.  His  mind  was  eager, 
his  heart  was  true,  his  body  and  spirit  de- 
fiant of  obstacles,  ready  to  meet  what 
might  come. 

He  fought  injustice  and  tyranny,  bore 
sorrow  gallantly,  loved  all  nature,  bleak 
•paces  and  hardy  companions,  hazardous 
adventure  and  the  zest  of  battle.  Wherever 
he  went  he  carried  his  own  pack,  and  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  he  kept 
his  conscience  for  bis  guid< 


The  Teeth  Problem 

Is  Up  to  You 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


This  You  Must  Decide 


Pebbles 

In  the  monarchical  algebra  "ex"  equals 

nothing. — Arkanxnn  Gazette. 

We  shall  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares 
and    our    corkscrews    into    button-hooks. 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

An    optimist   looks   at   an    oyster   and    cx- 
a  pearl.  A   pessimist  looks  at  an  oy- 
ind  expects  ptomaine  poisoning,     Neu 
Yorl   I  a  n. 

"Lav  war    do    open    one's    i 

don't,    it?    Fancy    your    son     writing    from 
Jero  I  •.  h    thought     Jerooslem 

M      en !"     London   Opinion. 

Orphean   of  old   could   make  a    tree   or   a 
with    his    music;    but    there    are 

piano  players  today  who  have  made  whole 
families  mov<       Bo  ton    Transcript. 

'    Oh,     my    fatter' 
can  be  ill  for  nothing. 
If<-     My  fath'i  on    ■"'  I  can   be 

for  nothing      .  Sydney  Bulk 

M       butler    left    me    without    ,'iiiv    warn 

than  thai.   Mine 
I  la i   ton 

Hp,    Maria  "   the   |»oef    -aid   one   night 

net  ni»  and 

I  lO-tlghf   of  a    good    woi'l 

i  If."    replied    the    Indignant 

•    thought   of  a    bad    •,; 

London  fJi,i,i<>, 

I  public    xign* 

.oint.  'I  bey  do  not   w;i    i' 
'^br  inK    |,o  n    the    refld'T    will 

1)0  I     the    lank  '     If     voill 

ihinif.    gasoline 


Do  you  think  your  present  methods  of  teeth 
cleaning  are  sufficient  to  save  your  teeth  ? 

We  think  you  know  they  are  not.  Teeth 
still  discolor,  still  decay.  Tartar  still  forms 
on  them.  And  most  folks  at  some  time, 
despite  their  brushing,  surfer  pyorrhea. 

Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  yet  the  tooth  brush  never 
was  so  widely  used  as  now. 

Science  has  found  the  reason.  It  lies  in 
a  film  —  a  slimy  film  —  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue.     That  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors  -not  your  teeth. 
It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  t;eth  to 
cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So 
that  film  is  your  teeth's  great  enemy. 

You  brush  teeth  and  think  you  have  cleaned 
them.  But  much  of  that  film  remains.  It  clings 
to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays.  It  is  doing  a  ceaseless  damage,  while  you 
ignore  it,  relying  on  tooth-brush  protection. 

There  is  now  a  way  to  combat  that  film 
—a  way  proved  and  approved  by  many  high 
authorities.  It  is  easily  used  and  as  pleasant 
as  any  other  tooth  paste,  but  it  does  what 
nothing  else  can  do. 

That  way  is  called  Pepsodent.  We  urge 
you  to  try  it,  then  decide  for  yourself  if  you 
want  it. 


A  10-Day  Revelation 


What  we  urge  is  a  10-day  test.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Compare  the  results  with  your 
present  results,  and  decide  which  you  pre- 
fer. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digest- 
ant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  din- 
solve  it.  I  hen,  day  by  day,  to  prevent  its 
accumulation. 

The  n ■  <•  of  pepsin  seems  simple,  but  it 
long  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin  must  bi 
ictivatea,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
-  nful  to  the  teeth.  f"oday  it  i»  possible 
because  *<  ience  hus  found  a  harmless  activat- 
ing method,  I'  ive  governments  have  already 
nti  d  ji.iO  nts  on  it. 


Dental  authorities  subjected  Pepsodent  to 
every  form  of  clinical  test.  Years  were  spent 
in  proving  it  before  it  was  offered  to  users. 
Today  its  results  are  known  beyond  question, 
and  dentists  all  over  America  are  urging  its 
adoption. 

See  what  it  does.  Send  this  coupon  for 
a  10  I  >;> y  Tube,  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste. 
Note  how  clean  your  teeth  tool  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  how  they  glisten  —  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  own  sake.  See  the  effects, 
read  the  nasoiis  for  them,  then  judge  if  you 
Wiint  them  continued.  A  delightful  surprise 
awaits  you.      Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Return    your  empty  tooth  paste   tube*   to  the   nearest   Red  Cross  Station 


The  New-I)<i\)  Denttfrice 

A    Scientific  Product — Sold  by 
Druflrjjists  Everywhere 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO, 

Dspt.  474.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.. 
(  Im<  agOi  III, 

Mail    10  Day    Tube    of    Pep. ...I.    .1    to 
Name 
Address 


I 
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HOOLS  AND  COLLEGl 


THE     STONE     SCHOOL 

Cophh  ilUon«Hud0oni    Bom    n»,    fsjew  York 

t    11     n-si    <    oiNJO     YLAU 

\  Hooi  at    f/i«t   tUart   o/   the   OptfJI    <   uuMfry.      for   Boys  frutu    y    fo    /9. 

■   .  Hoahblul 

■  ■  i  ■  ■  t  physh  alt)  and 

. 

A  i  11  L.  K  i  i  im pool. 

y./..  i  ataiog 

ALVAN   B.  DUKRR,   Hfl&dmactl] 


■ 


RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

i  courses  for  A  II.  and  A.M.     Pour  laboratories,  library, 
rvatory,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,    Liberal  endowment 
makes  possible  st-ry    mod- 
t  charges.   ( tfncei  a  and 
tractors,   6o.     Students 
from   ,(i    states  ami  coun- 
tries.     Address 

WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  Pre,.,  Box  46 


draining  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoW  to  Write,  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  Iderary  gifrs. Master  the 
art  of  sotf-e>Lpression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc..   taught   person- 

Dr.EsenWeiTV  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism, 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  'a .  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  kThe  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  Wc  also  publish  The 
Writer'*  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  leaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustratedvcatalogue  free 

Pico,,  ailJrei, 

T&e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CSTABUSHED  I89T  INCORPORATED    l^O* 

agTgTMTWIJMrWIMI'MTJllMIMIJNlTJg 
BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An    endowed    school   for   girls    overlooked   by   Lake    Cham- 
plain.    Well  equipped  buildings.     All  outdoor  sports.     Col- 
lege preparatory   and  general   courses.     Write   for   booklet. 
Miss   Ellen    Sbton   Ogben,   PrincipaL 
The  Rt.    Rev.    A.    C.    A.    Hall,    President    and   Chaplain. 

Box   R,   Burlington.   Vt. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.       53rd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $325-$40o  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For   catalogue   and    information   address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  August  18, 
1919.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Home  Study  GS) 

Prepare  for  the  New  Era  through  corres- 
pondence courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemis- 
try, History,  Economics,  Education,  Sociol- 
ogy, Modern  Languages,  Religion,  Zoology, 

English  and  other  subjects.  Address:  Division6 

©Ije  Mntuprfittg  of  0Hjirar>n 

Chicago,  Illinois 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  BOULDER 

Sixteenth  Summer  Session,  June  30  to  August  9, 
1919.  In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  [deal  con- 
ditions for  summer  study  and  recreation.  Courses 
In  thirty  departments,  Including  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Engineering.  Able  faculty.  Eminent  lectur- 
ers. Attractive  courses  for  teachers.  Conference 
of    social    and    educational     workers.      Catalogue. 

CAMP 

An  Adirondack  Summer  Camp  for 
Boys  at  Blue  Mt.  Lake.  Fishing, 
Swimming*     canoeing,     mountain 

climbing1,   instruction.  John    MtCormack,    A.  .  M.     Director. 

Stevens  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


MONT  BLEU 


STOP  THE  LEAKS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  POOR 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get  the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how  small 
your  income  you  will   never  save  as  much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  oil,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned  $800 
or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet  practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is  we  have 
nothing  to  show   for  it! 

NEW  METHOD  MAKES  SAVING  A  PLEASURE  INSTEAD  OF  A  HARDSHIP 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept  Us  Poor." 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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119  WEST  40th  STREET 


1*  0  0  K  S     F  OR    BOYS 
AND    G  I  R L S 

BUOg  anii  Wings,  ami  Oiiiii!  TbINM,  by  An- 
nie w.  Franehot,    (E.   P    Dutton  A  Co,,  11  BO  ) 

Crickets     and     ants     and     lOCUStS     and     worms     .... 
li u ii nt in  i'     that)     some     folks     in     these    adventures 

little  girl  in  inse-i   land.  There  are  loti  ol 

jolly    pictures. 

I'm:  Hoy  with  tin:  II.  S.  NATURALISTS,  by 
i  ii.is  Bolt-Wheeler.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Bhep- 
aid  Co.,  Boston,  91.86.)  Much  mlsoellaneous  In- 
formation no  birds,  and  thl  n  a.,im  foi  their 
protection     Is    bung    on    a    slender    story.    Having 

glanced  thru  It,  ;i  thoughtful  youth  will  set  it 
a.sidc    for    reference. 

TOM  anii  1  on  tiik  Old  Plantation,  by  Arch 
Ibald  Rutledge,   (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  $1.35.) 

Tales  nl  iporl  and  adventure,  simply  and  directly 
told.  Sharks,  crocodiles,  bulls,  lioars,  an  enor- 
mous serpent,  lire  and  accident  flume  in  the 
stories  in  ( urn.  A  wholesome  book,  that  every 
boy    will    love — and   every    tomboy,    too. 

Tin:  Secret  WIRELESS,  by  Lewis  E.  Theiss. 
(W.  A.  VVilile  Co.,  Chicago.)  Up  to  the  best 
standard  of  books  of  this  class.  Sound  impres- 
sions are  conveyed  in  a  timely,  moving  story  of 
considerable   technical   ingenuity. 

Carita,  by  Lucy  M.  Rlanchard.  (Page  Co., 
$1.50.)  How  Carita,  a  little  American  girl 
brought  up  in  Mexico,  becomes  a  patriotic 
American,  by  the  author  of  Hildegardc-Margaret 
series. 

The  Moving  House,  by  Pauline  Bradford 
Mackie.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  $1.25.)  Fanci- 
ful, full-of-fun  story  for  young  readers  of  a 
house  that  started  on  a  wonderful  journey  ; 
appropriately   illustrated. 

A  Ride  ON  a  Rocking  Horse,  by  R.  A.  Mar- 
shall. (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.50.)  A  story  that 
the  littlest  children  can  read  for  themselves, 
with  beautiful  colored  pictures  on  every  page. 

The  Story  op  the  Pilgrims  for  Children,  by 
Roland  G.  Usher,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25.) 
Authentic  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  which,  while 
adhering  to  the  facts  of  history,  is  yet  told 
with  a  charm  and  liveness  of  narration  sure  to 
interest  children,  6  to   12. 

The  Fairies'  Annual,  by  Cecil  Starr  Johns. 
(John  Lane  Co.,  $3.)  Jolly  good  stories  of  what 
the  fairies  have  been  doing  lately,  illustrated 
with  lots  of  colored  pictures. 

Faery  Tales  of  Weir,  by  Anna  McClure 
Snoll,  illustrated  by  Katherine  Pyle.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.)  The  sleepy  town  of  Weir 
has  its  own  stories  of  the  fairies  who  controlled 
the  ventures  of  lords  and  ladies  long  ago. 

The  Boys'  Life  ok  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by 
Hermann  Hagedorn.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.25.) 
Biography  with  a  dash,  vigor — and  sometimes  an 
enthusiastic  exaggeration — worthy  of  its  stren- 
uous subject.  One  need  be  neither  a  boy  nor  a 
"Roosevelt  fan"  to  enjoy  this  story  of  a  fearless 
man  and  the  history  that  he  helped  to   make. 

The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Great  Inventions. 
by  Floyd  L.  Darrow.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $2.50.) 
A  careful  description,  with  diagrams,  of  the 
world's  greatest  inventions,  explained  in  a  way 
to  appeal  to  the  boy's   inventive  faculty. 

The  Children's  Homer,  by  Padriac  Colum. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  $2.)  The  "Adventures  of  Odys- 
seus" and  the  "Tale  of  Troy"  retold  for  chil- 
dren in  an  intimate,  spirited  manner.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  color. 

Dream  Boats,  by  Dugald  Stewart  Walker. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.)  Histories  of 
fairies,  fauns  and  fishes.  A  treasure  trove  of 
elfin  tales  and  fantastic  pictures  for  all  who 
believe  in   the  land  of  Let's  Pretend. 

The  Sandman's  Forest,  by  Louis  Dodge. 
Illustrated  by  Paul  Bransom.  (Charles  Scribnet '  ■ 
Sons,  S2.)  What  happened  to  Giddy  when  he 
went  to  bed  all  by  himself  and  the  Super-stork 
took    him   to    visit   the   dream-forest    animals. 

Home  Life  Around  the  World,  by  George  A. 
Mirick.  Pictures  by  Burton  Holmes.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  $1.25.)  Descriptive  stories  about 
people  of  many  land's,  including  such  unhack- 
neyed subjects  as  Hawaii  and  Lapland.  For 
children   from  eight  to  ten. 

The  Surprise  Book,  by  Patten  Beard.  (The 
Pilgrim  Press,  $1.)  The  surprize  is  a  novel  ami 
practical  idea  for  an  ull-year-round  Christmas 
gift    with    a    special   story    for    every    month. 

Little   Tales    ok    Common    Things,    bv    | 
N.    McFee.    (Thomas   Y.   Crowell   Co..   IIM  )     la 
formal    but    Informative    conversations,   sxpl 
ing   the     'how"   and  "why"   of  everyday    wonders 
like    buttons,    potatoes    and    raindrops.    Illustrated 

with  photographs, 
Girls   of    '64,   by    Emily    Benson    Knipe   nod 

Alden     Arthur     Knipe.      I  Macmillan     Co.,     II 

A    romance    of    love    and    mystery    eonO*TOtni    U 

undetected   Northern   sympathiser   to    an    ard 
Con  Federate  household. 

Our  Winter  Buna,  hj  Prank  M  Ohapmej 
(D.   Appleton  A   Go,,   Ji  )    \  limpi*  :»»l  l»toc« 
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estine  explanation  how  to  know  and  attract  the 
birds.  Illustrated  with  black  and  white   plates. 

Clematis,  by  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb. 
Colored  illustrations  by  A.  G.  Cram  and  Willis 
Levis.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.26.)  The  story 
of  an  orphan  girl  who  is  taken  to  a  Home  but 
later   finds   a   real   home   and   a   grandfather. 

Five  in  a  Ford,  by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith. 
•  Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.35. )  Summer  vacation 
adventures,  with  the  aid  of  a  brand  new  Ford, 
of   a  family  in   the   northern   Berkshires. 

Arlo,  by  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb.  Illus- 
trations by  Charles  Copeland.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  SI. 25.)  Romantic  tale  of  a  boy  who  goes 
wandering  with  a  fiddler  and,  amid  perilous 
adventure,    finds    his    unknown    father. 

The   Battle   Ship   Boys   on   Sky   Patrol,   by 

Frank    Gee    Patchin.     (Henry    Altemus    Co.,    50 

oents.)    Volume   VIII  in    "The   Battle  Ship   Boys 

Series,"    narrating   their   adventures    in    fighting 

Hun  above  the  clouds. 

With  Great  Musicians 

Face  to  Face  with  Great  Musicians,  by 
Charles  D.  Isaacson.  (Poni  &  Liveright,  S1.50.) 
Called  by  a  famous  woman  pianist  "'the  bert 
musical  book  I  have  read."  Informally  writtnr, 
impressionistic  and  personal  sketches  of  gr°at 
musicians,  with  emphasis  on  illuminating  dif- 
ferences in  their  style  and  content. 

Confessions  of  an  Opera  Sinter,  by  Kath- 
leen Howard.  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  S2. )  Enter- 
tainingly told  in  ihe  first  person — the  story  of 
the  student  days  and  early  career  of  the  well 
known   American   contralto. 

Contemporary  Composers,  by  Daniel  Gregory 
Maton.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $2.)  Studies  of  a  mod- 
ern group  of  composers  to  supplement  former 
vohimes  dealing  with  the  great  masters  from 
Beethoven   down  to  the  present   time. 

The  Lure  of  Mustc,  by  Olin  Dowries.  (Harper 
&  Bros.,  SI. 50.)  Stories  of  composers  and 
operas  with  references  to  the  Columbia  records 
of  the  music  and  pronouncing  dictionary.  Fifty 
composers  included,  but  never  a  German  among 
them.  The  musical  boycott  is  evidently  in  action. 

How  to  Sing  a  BokA  by  Yvette  Guilbert. 
IMacinillan  Co.,  82.)  Technique,  interpretation, 
the  interrelation  of  all  the  arts  to  achieve  the 
one — a  book  for  the  student  but  even  more  for 
the  layman  who  would  appreciate  this  unique 
woman  and  her  perfect  art. 

The    Bethlehem    Bach    Choir,    by    Raymond 
Walters.    I  Houghton   Mifflin   Co..   12.50.]    The  his- 
tory   of    the    rhoir    from    its    beginning    one   hun- 
dred    and    peventy-fiv*-    y^ars    ago    with    a    Sino- 
■le  in   the  town   of   B*-thlehem,    Pennsylvania. 

Plays  and  About  Plays 

Hok.'zo'.-.      by      Prancfa      Hackctt.      <B.      W 
Ho-  •  i    Informal  esuays   of   erfticiani    that 

point   out   and   clarify   thr-    tastfaiel    to    pi 
modern   plays   and   novels. 

'I  f f p     IfHACLS    Of    St     Anthony,    by    Maurice 

(Dodd,    Mead    &    ( 

act   play   of   humorous   satire   on    the    ront  ranting 

of     ri'-h      and      poor     toward     spiritual 

Only     in     binding     doe*     it     conform     to 

vrlinck's  usual  style. 

Thi  Ci.ayh  of  Artih-k  Wiko   I 

uyton     Hamilton       'K      P.     Dntton     * 
G    /   Lor  I   Qnex"  and   "Irk."   wi'h 
'   preface  to  •-.<<  U    and  a  general   Intro- 
other   plays. 

i'         ■     Holland. 

•  'I     from  ■  ni  t,     (, .      Barn  M     (I 

Holt    L    <  5.)     *Vha 

'ji<l     not    i'' 

Appli'-s     roor  here,     wh'T' 

r    of    tbf    p'  0 

Why     Miwy'     '-  Lynch     WUllama. 

i     A     new    <ili 
of   i  uy    witty   and    leonoela  tie   an 

"  H. 
Tift  .     t  •//!, 

,    HoM   at  (  i    'I  wo  htatorical 

or  ',f     Ji  ophe,"  which 

■.u,    >»,.-    li'erary    .-.lari'l 

tjution    ''.   th* 

■oTitAt..  Bird, 

•  Dodd,     M<  a<l      '  ! 

"  <\     «*     u     pla  /      In      'I  I."       I  i.<l> 

[,),/     WIUl 

daMnaaad   m   th*   nana  of    i 

l  and 
t,  if     i  l.i"  i.  .   Brown  * 

.'      fr',fr,       I 

tli'       mo 

I 

I  U 

eomfortlnB  •/-  i  ommon 
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You  Cannot 
Go  Back 


The 

Victory 

Liberty 

Loan 

represents 

America's 

share — 

and  your 

share — 

in  the 

future 


^TT  Do  you  remember  when  the 
fl  American    First    army    met 

^^■L^  the  war-worn  French  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  the  French 
Commander  besought  them  to  go 
back. 

The  American  Commander's 
laconic  reply  was  "Go  back — hell! 
We  just  got  here  and  my  orders 
are  to  go  forward." 

Has  somebody  said  to  you  "The 
war  is  over.  Now  you  can  go  back 
to  your  old  life  ?  " 

Don't  believe  it.  There  is  no  going  back. 
The  old  order  has  changed.  What  you  learned 
from  the  war,  what  you  did  and  thought  and 
sacrificed  for  the  war  and  during  the  war  has 
become  now  your  everyday  life.  You  cannot 
help  it. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  was  that 
the  end  ?  Was  that  our  goal  ?  Was  that  what 
we  had  fought  and  saved  and  worked  and 
suffered  for  —  just  to  make  Germany  stop 
fighting,  just  to  get  an  armistice  signed  ? 

"Go  back  now!  We  only  just  got  here! 
The  orders  are  to  go  forward." 

What  you  did  and  gave  during  the  war 
was  only  the  beginning  of  what  you  will  do 
and  give  from  now  on. 

The  Fifth — the  Victory  Liberty  Loan— will 
soon  be  here.  Don't  think  you  will  ignore  it. 
You  will  not.  Don't  think  you  have  lost  your 
interest  in  it.  You  have  not.  Your  honor — 
the  honor  of  your  country  is  bound  up  in  it. 

Men  of  vision  — you  cannot  go  back  to  the 
old  unheeding  way.  You  are  called  to  take 
your  stand  with  a  regenerated  world.  So 
much  of  sacrifice  and  pain  and  suffering  do 
not  belong  alone  to  the  yesterday  of  war  that 
is  past.  They  are  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  reborn  world  is  building  its  future — its 
hope  of  happiness,  its  guarantee  of  prosperity 
and  peace. 

GOVERNMENT    LOAN    ORGANIZATION 

Seiond     Federal     Reserve     District 


LIBERTY    LOAN 
129  Broadway 

/■■' ni i  ibuted   ''v 

nil     IMBRN   \'.     rELEPHONE    and   TELEGRAPH 


COMMITTEE 
New  York 


CO, 


Bronze  MemorialTablets 


Designs.  Estimates. Illustrated  Booklet. Free 

Jno.Williams.Inc.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.1875) 
550  West  2  7  m  Street.  New  York  City 
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A  BIRD  IN  THE  BUSH  IS  WORTH 
TWO  IN  THE  HAND 


r.V    IIAIvKV  OI.DVS 


Mi      Qldyt  a  1  ii<  1  from  many  yean  <</   tu 

in  1    1  1  in  1  a  in  1    in    that   ilium  li   a/   tin    hi 

imi  tmiiil  .//  1 111  1,  nihil  .  ninth  hat  ihuii/i 
n)  I  In.  /a  1  si  1  1  ui  inn  ui  tin  i/iiiiii  11ml  bird* 
1  I     lln      I    nihil     Slnhs     unit     tin      mi  /mi  I  u  I  mn 

uj    live   bitdi   umi    mn  in  mills    from    abroad 

THAT  birds  are  helpful  ti>  agriculture 
i>  a  fad  thai  baa  received  general 
recognition  In  civilised  countries,  but 
the  extenl  of  this  service  is  nol  su  widely 
known;  and  In  this  time  of  stress,  when 
an  excessive  burden  of  supplying  food  for 
human  needs  litis  been  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

it    is    important    to   dCVOte    more    than    usual 

thought  to  the  i|iirstnin  of  how  much  ac- 
tual assistance  birds  render  and  how  it 
maj   i"'  increased. 

it  has  been  stated  by  it  French  ornithol- 
ogist  thai   were  it   n<>t  for  the  presence  of 

the  birds  tl arth  would  be  uninhabitable 

within  ten  years.  To  ;i  conservative  mind 
this  assertion  seems,  on  its  face,  to  be 
somewhal  extravagant,  :in<l  many  careful 
students  of  the  economic  relations  of  bird 
and  man  have  confined  themselves  tn  the 
milder  view  that  were  the  birds  till  de- 
stroyed agriculture  would  be  extremely 
(litiicult. 

Bui     the    sweeping    statement    of    this 

Gallic  bird  student  seems  to  derive  at  least 
some  degree  of  support  from  the  experience 
of  some  colonists  in  the  Illawarra  District 
Of  New  South  Wales.  In  an  exceedingly 
fertile  and  beautiful  tract  of  thirty  square 
miles,  which  form  a  table-land  11200  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  birds  were  ruthlessly 
shot  and  destroyed  until  there  was  an 
almost  total  absence  of  bird  life.  This  fool- 
ish extermination  of  the  birds  was  followed 
by  an  invasion  of  a  host  of  grubs,  and  in 
three  years  the  lovely  garden  spot  was 
transformed  to  a  barren  desert,  and  nine 
OUt  of  every  ten  of  the  families  had  moved 
away,  to  seek  land  on  which  they  could 
support   life. 

Another  example  of  this  kind  was  fur- 
nished twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  An  ill-advised 
law  placing  a  bounty  on  till  hawks  resulted 
in  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  destruction 
of  these  birds,  many  species  of  which  are 
eminently  useful  in  destroying  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects.  The  actual  result  of  this 
unintelligent  legislation,  which  was  de- 
signed to  save  a  few  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  chickens  annually  destroyed  by 
the  hawks,  was  an  immediate  and  pestifer- 
ous outbreak  of  field  mice.  The  law  was 
promptly  repealed,  but  not  before  grass  and 
other  crops  bad  suffered  a  damage  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  million  dollars.  In- 
cidentally the  law  cost  the  state  nearly 
$100,000  in  bounty  payments. 

Such  occurrences  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
salutary  educational  influence,  and  we  are 
slowly  learning  the  unwisdom  of  hasty 
and  indiscriminate  warfare  upon  birds  be- 
cause of  certain  palpable  damage  they  in- 
flict. The  evil  they  do  is  usually  much  more 
readily  perceptible  than  their  beneficial 
service;  but  the  careful  man  or  community 
will  set  the  good  and  bad  habits  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ledger  and  strike  a  just  bal- 
ance. If,  as  is  usually  the  result  of  such  ju- 
dicial investigation,  the  balance  is  found  to 
be  favorable  to  the  bird,  it  is  only  ordi- 
nary   good    sense    to    seek    some    means    of 

protection  from  the  birds'  depredations  that 

does    not    involve     the    destruction     of    the 

birds  and  consequent  loss  of  their  valuable 
aid. 


w  1  ate  learning  this  by  slow  degrees. 
Bounties  are  becoming  less  common  and 
will  ultimatelj  become  obsolete;  protection 
of  the  birds  is  increasing  in  effectiveness; 
measures  tor  securing  the  presence  of  birds 

111    larger    numbers    are    engaging    more    and 

more  attention;   and  authoritative   reports 

on    the    economic    status    of    various    species 

ui   birds,  preeminently  those  of  the  United 

Stales    Department    of    Agriculture,    are    re 

ceived   with   a   constantly   growing   reBpecl 

and    interest. 

It    is    pleasant    to    an    American    to    know 

and    realize   that    the    United   States  leads 

the  world  in  both  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  birds  to  agriculture  and 
practical    application    of    such    knowledge, 

Outside  of  Europe,  Canada.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  comparatively  little  interest 
is  taken  in  this  important  subject,  tho 
there  is  hardly  it  country  in  the  world  that 
is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  pari  played  by 
the  birds  in  the  general  welfare.  Not  only 
are    the    laws    of    1  he     United    States    more 

judiciously  framed  than  those  of  any  other 

nation,    but    the   people  of   this  country   take 
a    more   general    and    more    intelligent    inter- 
est   in   the    lives,    habits   ami    needs   of  birds. 
One     would     suppose     that     Europe,     the 

greatest  agricultural   region   in   the   world, 

rich  also  in  the  experiences  that  i's  cen- 
turies of  civilized  existence  have  accumu- 
lated, could  easily  be  our  teacher  in  all 
questions  relating  to  forces  friendly  and 
inimical  to  agricultural  operations.  Hut 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Europe  can  and  does 
learn  of  us  how  to  regard  and  deal  with 
the   bird. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Europeans  are 
indifferent  to  their  birds.  The  many  nest- 
ing boxes  in  the  private  gardens  and  public 
parks  of  England,  the  little  bird  houses  011 
the  sides  of  chalets  ami   railway  stations 

in  Switzerland,  the  birds'  Christmas  trees 
of  Norway — these  and  many  like  evidences 
of  love  of  birds  and  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare are  to  be  noted  by  the  observant  trav- 
eler. But  tho  in  a  general  way  the  people 
of  Europe  are  interested  in  birds  and  are 
aware  of  the  favorable  influence  on  crops 
exerted  by  their  presence,  they  have  not 
made  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of 
the  exact  relations  of  birds  and  agricul- 
tural interests  and  so  are  not  as  well 
equipt  as  we  to  determine  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  service  rendered  by  each 
species.  In  a  region  which,  in  normal  years. 
produces  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
crop  of  wheat,  rye.  oats  and  barley,  nine- 
tenths  of  its  potato  crop,  nearly  a  sixth 
of  its  corn,  and  more  than  two-fifths  of 
its  sugar  this  inferiority  to  a  newer,  less 
agricultural  country  like  the  United  States 
is  a  matter   for  surprise. 

The  disturbing  influence  and  unrest  of 
international  political  complications  are 
probably  responsible  for  this  condition. 
Isolated  as  we  have  heretofore  been  front 
these  problems  of  international  relationship 

that  we  have  beset  Europe  and  demanded 
so  much  attention  we  have  been  able  to 
devote  much  more  of  our  thought  and  time 
to  domestic  questions  and  so  have  stolen  a 

march  upon  the  inhabitants  of  our  parental 
home. 

Europe  has.  however,  made  a  persistent 
effort  to  secure  cooperative  international 
protection     for    her    birds.     As    long    ago    as 

1868,  owing  to  the  palpable  decrease  of 
birds  and  increase  of  insects,  a  movement 

was  begun  which,  in  l!H>'J  thirty  four 
years   later      culminated    in    the  effecting   of 

a    convention,    or    agreement,    between    W\ 
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era!  of  the  leading  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
powers  of  Europe,  tho,  unfortunately,  some 
of  the  most  important  nations  were  unrep- 
resented. The  governments  that  signed  th 
convention  were  France.  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway  (then  one 
kingdom).  Switzerland.  (J recce.  Spain,  Por- 
tugal.  Luxembourg,  and  Monaco. 

It  was  a  great  achievement  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  all  these  powers  to  a  treaty 
relating  to  the  protection  of  birds.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1913  con- 
cluded a  similar  treaty  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  preliminary  negotiations  were  greatly 
facilitated  and  simplified  by  a  similarity 
of  law  and  sentiment  in  the  two  countries 
that  is  largely  lacking  in  Europe,  long- 
continued  effort  was  required  to  consum- 
mate the  understanding.  And  even  at  pres- 
ent, after  four  years,  the  enabling  act  has 
been  passed  by  only  one  of  the  parties — 
Canada. 

The  European  convention,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, lacks  the  participation  of  a  num- 
ber of  nations,  among  which  are  Great 
Britain,  Italy.  Turkey.  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kan states.  "Thereby  hangs  a  tale"  of  fail- 
ure ;  for  despite  the  apparent  success 
crowning  many  years  of  effort,  the  conven- 
tion is  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet 
omitted.  Hamlet  in  this  instance  is  repre- 
ted  by  Italy.  The  greatest  destruction 
o'f  the  birds  that  nest  in  Europe  is  caused 
by  a  habit  of  netting  and  trapping  birds  as 
sport  and  for  the  market  during  their  north- 
ward and  southward  migratory  journey-. 
In  consequence  of  this  practise  the  markets 
of  southern  Europe  are  rilled  spring  and 
autumn  with  strings  of  small  birds  which 
may  be  bought  at  very  low  price  even  as 
far  north  as   Moscow. 

Italy  has  always  been  the  chief  offender 
in  Europe  in  this  warfare  upon  migrant 
birds.  One  report  mentions  14.<XX)  swallows 
killed  in  three  days  near  Montegrado,  and 
another,  coming  from  Count  Charles  For- 
ga'h.  places  the  number  of  swallows  netted 
in  the  stoni  field  Crao  at  the  startling  num- 
ber of  3,000,000.  The  favorite  implement 
of  capture  i-  the  "roccolo."  This  is  a  trap 
formed  of  living  hornbeams   planted   in   the 

tpe  of  a  horse-shoe  and  requiring  many 

••  grow  into  the  proper  condition  for 

In    its    hedge-walls    are    window-like 

openings  and  the   bird-   are  caught   in    nets 

when   they  dart  thiu   these   in    tin-  effort    to 

i      y  are  frightened  into  the  "roc- 

colo"    by    certain    contrivances    which    are 

thrown    above    their   head-    and    which    they 

mistake  for  hawks.  Decoys  are  also  used — 
.d   bird-   wh  have   been    put   out 

with  red-hot  iron  wires.  An  ordinary  da 
I  in  September  at  one  of  these  "roccolos" 

3000    biid-,    while    in     twenty    year-    the 

■  rd  at  one  "roccolo"  was  a  total  catch 
of  135  \~-~i    The     ame  devices  are   used   in 
and   Spain. 
It  will  dow  readily  be  Ken  how  nee. 

'ion  r,f  European  bird-  was 

the    inclusion    of    Italy    among    the    signatoi  v 

of  the  convention  of   \'Mrj.  ;    for   Italy 

the    lion's    share   of    f|,i-    |, hinder   of 

and  the  hnm<  "■''  tribute  ibe  c 

migratory    flight    of    the    bird 
ing  to  denude  the  woodi  and   fields 
northern  Europe  of  their  bird  life. 
Happily  bird  preservation   i-   not  within 

ted    by    international 

md  the  irfgning  of  peace  will   find 

■  athed  by  the  hoi  Bra   thai 

international  agi 

Bui  it  mnv  safely  be    aid 

I  it  will  require  mai  d  much 

ion    to    '  .  ,  <     (.    |      t„    K;V(.    „p    nCT 
one    of    whi'h    in    Mid    to   be    in 
l"d    in   the    Vatic;,,,   and    to   be   DSed    witli 

much   relish   by   the   papal    family   of   • 
dins 

thoughtful  mind  the  >,,,.    >,,,,,   ,i:,t  ,,r 
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By  F.  W.  Boreham 

"This  is  a  series  of  delightful,  refreshing  and 
suggestive  essays.  Each  one  of  them  is  like 
a  flower  springing  out  of  a  place  where  you 
would  least  expect  to  find  a  flower,  and  bear- 
ing a  bloom  and  a  fragrance  that  surprise  and 
exhilarate  you.  Australia  seems  to  some  of 
us  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  outside  of  the 
world  wherein  we  live,  and  for  such  a  book  to 
come  out  of  that  far-away  and  unknown  land, 
singing  and  flashing  its  way  into  our  hearts, 
bringing  quaint  conceits,  genuine  wisdom, 
and  stimulating  ideas,  almost  takes  our  breath 
away.  One  thinks  of  Brierley  when  he  is 
reading  these  papers  as  one  thinks  of  a  Pippin 
when  he  is  eating  a  Northern  Spy,  but  the 
taste  is  different.  The  person  that  reads  this 
book  will  want  another,  and  then  another  by 
the  same  author.  We  are  glad  to  see  on  the 
title  page  that  there  are  others.  Our  window 
is  open  toward  Australia  that  they  may  fly 
in." — Nortkixeitern  Christian  Advocate. 

12mo.     274 pages.     Net,  Si. 25,  Postpaid. 
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By   Y.  VV.   Boreham 

There  is  a  quaint  humor  that  always  plays 
about  the  horizon  of  Boreham's  thought  like 
heat  lightning.  You  would  better  read  him 
aloud,  for  if  you  don't,  the  family  will  keep 


interrupting  you  all  the  time  asking  what  the 
joke  is.  He  has  unconsciously  suggested  his 
own  epitaph  (which  Heaven  grant  need  not  be 
cut  in  stone  for  many  ages)  in  writing  of  the 
ideal  minister:  "When  he  is  dead  men  will 
inscribe  on  his  tombstone  not,  'Here  lies  a 
great  Divine,'  but 'Here lies  a  great  Human.'" 
12mo.     248  pages.     Net,  $1.25,  Postpaid. 

THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 
He  touches  nothing  that  he  does  not  adorn 
with  the  sparkling  brightness  of  a  Fourth  of 
July  Roman  candle.  His  books  are  more  than 
essays;  they  are  motion  pictures  of  a  phos- 
phorescent mind.  Each  one  is  treated  with 
beauty  and  distinction.  The  happy  light- 
headedness of  him  is  so  infectious  that  to  read 
him  is  a  sheer  delight. 

12mo.     276  pages.     Net,  Si. 25,  Postpaid. 

THE  SILVER  SHADOW 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

"A  most  suggestible  person  is  thisTasmanian 
essayist.  To  him  every  event  and  object  is 
suggestive:  wherever  his  glance  strikes  it  rico- 
chets to  something  else.  His  eye  is  like 
the  poet's,  which  sees  a  poem  hanging  on  the 
berry  bush;  like  Shakespeare's,  to  which  the 
whole  street  is  a  masquerade  when  he  passes 
by."—  The  Methodist  Renjienv. 
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The  Saddest  Thing 
in  All  the  World 


TTNTTAI'PINESS  In  the  married  relation; 

phy.sieal,       mental       and       moral       wrecks 

i  in  ouffh  la  not  b  ni  a  of  t  he  la  w  a  of  Bex  ; 
failure  of  parenta  through  lack  oi 
i  now  i'  dare,  to  Inatruol  i heir  children 
properly    -wit h    dlaaal  roua   coni lequem  e 

The  *i\  eolnmea  «>f  the  Personal  n«'i|» 
n«ti«'k  of  L'xo  pag*ea  each,  mipidy  ••<  need- 
ed   volume    i"i     each    mem L»er    of    e vei  \ 

home,      IViHon.-il    I  I <■! |>  for  "Tin*   Miirrlcil," 

"Parenta,"      "Men,"      "Yonon      Women," 

"Bora,"  "Glrla."     Daota  complete  in  itself. 

Ait   cloth,   $i.!io   per  volume,   poatpald. 

Rel  urna  bit  in  E  da  .  ■  1 1   1 1  iafactory. 

UookUl    in-.         K'  I'roHuntutlvc  .    u  intedL 
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The  one  book 
essential  to  an 

understanding  of 
the  PEACE 

CONFERENCE" 

MODERN  AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

From  Waterloo  to  the 
Armistice  of   1918 

By  J.  Salwyn  Schapiro 

It  deals  not  simply  with  the  ruse  ami  fall 
of  dynasties  and  the  play  oi  arms,  hut 
with  social,  political  and  economic  develop- 
ments that  should  be  studied  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  changes  in  European  life 
that  must  he  considered  in  the  world  drama 
now   before   us."— The   Continent. 

"Not  merely  a  fancy  panorama  of  ^reat 
public  events,  but  a  cool,  critical  inquiry 
into  the  hidden  forces  that  precipitate  these 
events.  .      History   as   entertaining   a; 

liction  "     .V,  ./     Republic.  $3.50    net 

New  War  Books 
Dear  Folks  at  Home 

"Stories  of  great  adventure,  of  wonderful 
experience,  of  miraculous  escape  told  by 
the  U.  S.  Marines  in  their  letters  to  the 
home   folks.'*— N.    Y.    World. 

Illus.      $2.00   net 

My  German  Prisons 

By  Horace  G.  Gilliland.  "Captain  Gilli- 
land's  book  is  most  interesting  and  gives  a 
true  picture  of  life  in  German  war 
prisons." — James    W.    Gerard.  $1.50    net 

Prisoner  of  the  U-90 

By  Lieutenant  Isaacs.  An  unparalleled 
tale  of  adventure  by  the  only  regular  line 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  captured  during 
the   war.  $1.25   net 

Adventures  in  Propaganda 

By  Captain  Blankenhorn.  The  first  au- 
thentic story  of  the  war  against  German 
morale  waged  by  the  Military  Intelligence 
Division.  Blue.     $1.50   net 

Please   send    me    

for  which  I  enclose  $ 

Name     

Address-     

Mail  to  your  bookstore  or  to 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston 


alii    .tii-         ii    bird      ii «•  all  Important    to 
how    i~  ii    thai    l  in  ope  con  <le 
birds  bo   i  ■  •  Ideas!)    and   J  el    lead 
i in-  s/orl  ■  i •■!>  lin  • 

Tin  i  reasons  for  this   ap 

:<i  auomal] 

In  tin  first  place  I  urope  la  denselj  popu- 
lated and  the  deusei  the  rural  population 
the  vmallei  the  holding!  The  -mallei  the 
holding  the  greatei  the  human  supervision 
available  and  the  le  -  dependence  on  birda 

In   tie  nejrt    place  the  normal  supply  of 
birda  In  greater  in    Europe  than   in   Amer 
ii  a  lettlemeni   ami  clearing  of  land 

haa  been   recent   aud   rapid  enough   i"  'lis 
luili  established   conditions.    <  >n    the   other 
hand  birds  that  are  benefited  by  the  settle 
men!    of    the   countrj     such    birds    as    are 
usually    found  about    farmsteads     have  not 
yet   hud   time   tu  slmw    tin-   full    benefit   of 
the   change,   They   are   Increasing   In    num- 
bers conxtantly,  but  they  have  m>t  yet  ni 
ly    equaled    the    density    of    population    of 
similar  hints   in    Rurope, 

kgain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  cer- 
tain standard  once  set.  men  will  work  hard- 
er tu  avoid  dropping  ti>  a  lower  level  than 
they  will  to  rise  in  a  higher  level,  The  in- 
creasing  proportion  of  insects  to  birda  in 
Europe  will  be  met  by  more  arduous  labor 
to  maintain  production  at  the  accustomed 
point.  There  arc.  of  course,  many   incidental 

factors  that  prevent  the  effect  of  the  pro 
portion  of  insects  to  birds  from  moving 
steadily  and  smoothly  upward  or  down- 
ward factors  growing  out  of  changes  In 
agricultural  implements,  insecticides,  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  etc.— —but  the  genera] 
trend  can  usually  be  perceived  despite  these 
deflecting  influence*, 

Again,  in  Italy,  where  one  would  think 
that  agriculture  would  be  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
but  where  we  find  production  taking  fairly 
high  rank  beside  the  great  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  country  abounds  in  insect-destroy- 
ing lizards,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
place the  absent  birds.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
reported  that  "legions  of  noxious  insects 
fill  the  air  and  infest  the  dwellings"  and 
"the  country  groans  under  a  burden  of 
insect  lifo."  From  which  we  must  conclude 
that  Italy  would  be  far  more  habitable  and 
healthful  a  place  of  residence  and  would 
take  much  higher  rank  as  a  producing 
country  if  its  inhabitants  could  be  cured 
of  their   bird-destructive   usages. 

It  must  be  coiifest  that  Italy's  produc- 
tiveness in  the  face  of  a  greatly  diminished 
bird  population  leads  us  to  be  cautious  in 
accepting  without  reservation  our  French 
ornithologist's  statement  as  to  the  unin- 
habitability  of  the  earth  within  ten  years  of 
the  extermination  of  the  birds.  However. 
ilr.  James  Buckland,  of  London,  tells  us 
that  "the  wholesale  destruction  of  bird  life 
in  Jamaica  has  led  to  such  an  increase  of 
the  grass-tick  that  the  keeping  of  most 
breeds  of  cattle  has  become  impossible." 
It  may  be  added  that  while  the  birds  of  a 
locality  may  be  very  quickly  destroyed,  re- 
instating them  is  an  exceedingly  slow 
process. 

When  one  realizes  the  remarkable  fer- 
tility of  insects  and  considers  at  the  same 
time  the  voracious  appetites  of  birds  it  is 
not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  re- 
taining these  volunteer  agricultural  as- 
sistants. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
ordinary  potato  beetle  if  no  checks  were 
encountered  would  in  one  season  produce 
60,000,000  descendants.  There  are.  it  is 
true,  many  checks  of  various  kinds  imposed 
by  nature  to  prevent  such  multiplication 
id'  a  single  species,  but  the  principal  of 
these  checks  in  the  case  of  insects  is  found 
in  the  feeding  proclivities  of  the  birds,  and 
with    this    check    removed    and    in    the    ab- 


••' ii' e  "i  pecial  conditions  multiplication 
will  he  rapid 

in  our  present  food  campaign  we  ara 
fiequentlj  reminded  that  it  is  the  .small 
savings  multiplied  by   millions  that   count 

We    are    told    thai     the    saving    of   onlv     one 

•iii  i   oi  bread  a  daj   bj  each  familj   in  the 

I   nitcd    Stales    means    the    saving   of    1,000, 

(MMJ  loaves  of  bread  every  day,  or  366,000,- 
<mm)  loaves  in  a  year.  By  the  same  process 
of  thinking  we  can  properly  understand  the 
enormous    total    of    insects    consumed    by 

linls     The    late    Dr.    J  mill,   a    hi  illianl    tin  in 
tier    of    the    stall'   of    economic   ornithologists 
of    the     Biological    Survey,    illustrated    this 

mounting  up  of  small  items  to  sin  Immense 

total  in  discussing  the  value  to  agriculture 
ol  the  bobwbite.  Estimating  the  number  of 
bobwhltes  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
I  where  tln.v    are  very   numerous  I    B8  354,820 

an  allowance  of  but  four  to  the  square 
mile      anil   taking   the  amount    of  food   eaten 

daily  by  each  fr an  examination  of  many 

Stomachs,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (hat 
in  the  three  summer  mouths  of  June,  July 
and  August,  when  insects  abound  and  con- 
stitute a  large  part  <>f  the  diet  of  these 
linls.  they  destroy  the  tremendous  total  of 
.;  )l)    Inns   of   insects. 

It  is  when  they  are  feeding  young  in  the 
P.est  that  birds  perforin  their  i::ost  efficient 
service  as  destroyers  of  insects,  for  then 
they  have  to  secure  enough  food  for  their 
broods  as  well  as  themselves.  And  the  young 
are  eipiipt  by  nature  with  enormous  appe- 
tites in  order  to  compass  a  rapid  growth. 
Nestling  birds  consume  food  equal  to  their 
own  weight  daily,  and  all  are  fed,  including 
the  young  of  seed-eating  birds,  on  soft- 
bodied  insects,  childly  grasshoppers  and 
caterpillars,  a  large  proportion  of  the  lat- 
ter consisting  of  cutworms.  It  is  therefore 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  and 
gardener  to  encourage  birds  to  nest  on  his 
place  and  to  have  as  many  as  possible. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the  large 
and  immediate  returns  that  may  be  derived 
from  understanding  and  utilizing  the  im- 
portant assistance  of  birds  was  given  by 
Mr.  B.  II.  Porbush,  State  Ornithologist  of 
Massachusetts.  One  autumn   Mr.   Forbush 

attracted  birds  in  unusual  numbers  to  his 
orchard.  He  fed  these  birds  thru  the  win- 
ter and  spring  and  provided  nesting  facili- 
ties for  them.  The  following  summer  wit- 
nessed an  outbreak  of  canker  worms  and 
tent  caterpillars  in  that  region  and  a  con- 
sequent total  loss  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
township  for  every  resident  but  Mr.  For- 
bush and  his  adjoining  neighbor,  both  of 
whom  raised  normal  crops.  Mr.  Forbush  did 
not  spray  his  trees  but  placed  his  full  re- 
liance on  the  birds  whose  presence  he  had 
secured. 

To  draw  from  birds  their  best  service  it 
is  not  enough  to  maintain  a  merely  neutral 
attitude  toward  them—  we  must  ally  our- 
selves with  them  and  give  them  active  aid. 
"We  must  not  merely  permit  them  to  pursue 
their  lives  unhampered  by  us.  but  must  use 
intelligent  measures  to  increase  their  num- 
bers. Our  settlement  of  the  country  and 
planting  of  millions  of  acres  with  vegeta- 
ble   crops    increases    the    numbers    of    such 

of  the   insects  as   find   those  vegetables  a 

congenial  food.  And  altho  this  increase 
of  insets  supplies  abundant  food  for  birds. 
yet  if  we  destroy  the  natural  nesting  places 
of  these  birds  and  fail  to  provide  others, 
or  if  providing  suitable  nesting  sites  we 
do  not  add  suitable  protection  from  ene- 
mies,   organic   or    elemental,    the    birds    will 

gain  in  numbers  far  less  rapidly  in  prop 

tion  than  the  Insects  and  we  shall  fiud  the 
fight  for  the  crops  growing  continually 
harder. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two 
blades    of    grass    grow     where     there    was 
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formerly  but  one  is  :i  benefactor  of  liis  race. 
Similarly  it  may  be  declared  that  lie  who 
makes  two  pairs  of  birds  nest  in  place  of 
one  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  country. 

It  Bhoold  be  recognized  by  all.  that  how- 
ever much  enjoyment  may  be  derived  from 
the  beauty  of  song  and  plumage  in  the 
abundance  of  birds  about  the  Lome,  and 
whatever  feelings  of  pleasure  may  arise 
thru  altruistic  motives  in  rendering  kindly 
assistance  to  these  little  companions,  yet 
caring  for  the  birds  and  increasing  their 
number  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  sentiment 
bit  is  dictated  as  well  by  practical  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  greatly  to  our  interest  that 
birds  should  become  more  abundant :  and 
at  this  time  of  close  and  careful  calcula- 
tion of  every  ounce  of  food,  our  attitude 
in  this  respect  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween comfort  and  privation. 


Pebbles 


A  Mr.  Cobb  has  married  a  Miss  Webb. 
He  knew  that  they  were  meant  to  be  joined 
as  soon  as  he  spied  her. — Tit-Bits. 

Narrow  skirts  are  decreed,  a  Western 
cynic  says,  to  prevent  the  girls  from  run- 
ning after  our  returned  heroes. — Boston 
Tru  a  script. 

New  Mistress — How  about  the  afternoon 
off? 

Norah — Sure.  mum.  take  wan — I'm  will- 
in'. — Boston    Transcript. 

"The  widow  seems  to  take  great  interest 
in   old   Richleigh." 

"Yes.  she  thinks  that  if  she  takes  inter- 
BOW  t he'll  have  the  principal  later." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"I  don't  see  why  they  are  unhappily 
married.  They  went  to  school  together. 

"Yes,  but  not  a  little  red  schoolhouse. 
They  attended  a  coeducational  institution, 
where  she  studied  sociology  and  he  delved 
in  metaphysics."    -Birmingham    ige-Herald. 

twenty  minutes  to  one.  and  I've 
been  waiting  here  since  a  quarter  to 
twelve  !" 

'  What  time  did  he  say  he  would  meet 
you  V" 

"Ten  minutes  to  eleven  sharp." — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

Hubby,    if    I    were    to    die    would    you 
marry  again?" 

irdlv  fair,  my  dear." 
"Why  notr 

"If  I  were  to  say  ys  you  wouldn't  like 
it,   and  never  again    wouldn't    sound 

Pittsburg  Sun. 

A  negro  doughboy  was  Had  in  white 
pajamat     one     night     .'.hen     the     camp     was 

surprized   by   German   bombers.   Everybody 
■led    for    hi-    own    dugout    and    Sam    had 
distance  to  travel. 
'What    did    you    do?"    he    was    asked    the 
nrning. 

he  replied.  "T)e  good  Lawd  baa 

me    de    be-'    carnrnyfladge    in    de    world. 

I    dropt    dem    pa  jamie-    right    whar    I    itood 

de    trip    in    my    biifda.v 

,  o,l     I  ,,, 

her  given    to   exagger- 

Id    tell    wild    stories    of    bet 

'  '  I'T    her    walk    In    the 

-hi    tr,    (,.  r    mot  her,    '■•'■In  iming  : 

d    I   were  walking 

'•tit   nig  Hon   -■prang  out   and 

eaten    in e    up    if    niir-c    had    QOf 

the    mother, 

ooin   aii'!  iur   (OOtl    .mi"  I 
telling 
the    lion  " 

H             'i    hour    later    her  mother    wen!    up 

I    ^  found      her     I'H/kirig  it  n  I  tent, 

I     did 
llfl      'Iton't     mention     it       \I 
I  often  |,jK 

1.0, i'l',, ■ 


Noteworthy  Spring  1919  Publications 


"  m$t-£>tllm  "  Jfictton 
WHO  CARES? 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

In  tlii <  new  novel  the  author  of  "Scandal"  and 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  has  told  a  story  of 
surpassing    human    interest    and    movement. 

'It  is  true  to  life  and  pervaded  with  the  charm 
of  youth  ...  it  holds  the  reader  with  a  masterful 
grip  from  first  to  last." — Nea   Yor)    Tribune. 

$1.50  net 

THE  CURIOUS  QUEST 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

(Stt    Printing) 

The    amazing    adventures    of    Mr.    Ernest    Bliss,    a 

young     London     idler,     who     wagers     his     physician 

£L'",.iMin     that    he    can    start    out    with    a    five-pound 

note   and    live   for   a   year  on   what    he   can   earn. 

"Never  before  has  Mr.  Oppenheim  been  so  ingeni- 
ous and  entertaining  as  in  'The  Curious  Quest.'  " — 
Boston  Transcript.  $1.50  net 

THE  APARTMENT  NEXT  DOOR 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON 

[6th   Printing) 

A  story  of  the  D.  S.  Secret  Service,  into  which 
Mr.  Johnston  has  woven  mysteries  more  enthralling 
than    in    "The    House    of    Whispers." 

"A  lively  and  exciting  yarn  which  holds  one's  in- 
terest from  first  to  last." — -Vtic  York  Sun.         $1.50 net 


GREEN   VALLEY 

By  KATHARINE  REYNOLDS 
<  ',il'  Print 
GREEN   VALLKY   i     :,   delightfully  intimate  story 
of  life    in    a    little    country    town,    that    you    can    read 
and    re-read    with    pure    enjoyment. 

"Mrs,    Reynolds    puis    before    us   a   sweetly   human 
oommunlty."-    Boston  Herald. 

"GREEN  VALLEY  is  an  idyl." — New  York  Timet 

$1.50  net 


ifliscellaneous;  JSoofes 
AN  AMERICAN  POILU 

ANONYMOUS 

A  volume  of  unusual  war  letters  of  rare  beauty, 
written  by  an  American  who  wen  the  Croix  tie 
Guerre,   while  serving  as   a  poilu  in   the  French  Army. 

His  ability  to  portray  the  underlying  beauty, 
idealism  and  humor  of  war.  makes  his  letters  worthy 
of  a  wide  audience  of  Americans.  $1.35  net 

THEY  WHO  UNDERSTAND 

By  LILIAN  WHITING 

THEY  WHO  1'XDKRSTAND  aims  to  be  a  simple 
interpretation  of  the  spiritual  environment  of  human 
life.  Miss  Whiting  writes  glowingly  of  spiritual  ex- 
periences, of  communications  between  the  seen  and 
unseen  worlds,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  psychical 
research.  $1.25  net 


Bend   for    our    Complete  Spring    Announcement 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  BOSTON 


AMERICA  IN  THE  WAR 

An  entertaining  and  instructive  game  with  cards  giving  a  comprehensive, 
concise  and  accurate  history  of  the  part  our  country  played  in  the  great  world 
conflict,  with  pronunciation  of  all  foreign  names. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  AND  THE  OLD 

Postmaster  Philip  Troup,  editor  New  Haven  Union  and  formerly  member 
Board  of  Education,  says  :  "  'America  in  the  War'  has  great  educational  value. 
It  is  an  intensely  interesting  game.  It  should  he  on  the  centre-table  of  every 
home  in  the  land." 

PRICE  50  CENTS 

Sent  to  any  addres-  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  (Check,  money-order  or 
postage  -tamps  accepted.) 

AMERICAN  WAR  GAME  CO.,  110  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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land  -  ill, .a    Hoi  I      assoi  late    ESdl 

Harold    J      Howland      Managing     Editor, 

ill  of  119  Weil 
t,    New    fork,    N.    V. 
i  id    the   owner   li    Independent   Corpora- 
tion,    1 19    w  i  u    itrei  i ,    New     J 
n      \        Nantes   and   addresses   ,,r    stoekhol 
holding    i    per  cent,   "i*  more  ol   total   amount 
,,i    ttock      Char  lei    B,    Alexander,    183    Broad 
way,     \.»      York,     V     \        Hamilton     Holt, 
119    West    Fortieth  street.    New    York.    N 
Estate    ol     William     B.    Howland,     119    Weal 
Hi    street,    New    ifors,    N.    3f.;    Madeline 
Howland,    lnV    Harrison   avenue,    Montclalr,    N. 
J.;    Kml    \.    s.    Howland,    1H>    West    Fortieth 
street,     New     York,     N.     V.,     The     Stadacoua 
Company,   '■>'.>  J, ihn  Street,    New    York,    N,    1   . 

a   corporal ,    the   oapltal    stock    ol   which    is 

all  owned   bj    the   Estate  of  James   Douglas, 

.'t.  Thai  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  <>f  total  amount  of  Ponds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:   none, 

4.  Thai  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  ttiv- 
iiu-  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  If  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company, 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
c pany   as   trustee   or  in   any  other   fiduciary 

relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belli  f  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions inder  whli  h  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
tiih-  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than   as   so   stated   by    him. 

INDEPENDENT    CORPORATION, 
FREDERIC    E.    DICKINSON,    Secretary. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th 
day  of  March,  1919.  JOSEPH  J.  KOELREL, 
Notary    Public,    N.    Y.    County    No.    318    New 

York   County    Register's    No.    10,22.". 

(My   commission  expires   March  30,    1920.) 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  1919,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
March     14,     1919. 

On  account  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  trans- 
fer books  will  be  closed  from  Saturday.  March 
15,    to     Tuesday,     March     25,     1019,     both     days 

included-  ~      „  -_,      _ 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC 

&    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 
A    Quarterly    Dividend    of    1%$     (87%    cents    per 
share)    on    the    PREFERRED    stock    of    this   Com- 
pany   will   be   paid    April    15,    1919. 

A  Dividend  of  l'!irr  I  STL.  cents  per  shore)  on 
the     COMMON     Stock     of     this     Company     for     the 

quarter  ending  March  31,  1919,  will  be  paid  April 
30,   1919. 

Both     Dividends    are    parable    to    Stockholders    of 
1    as   of   April   4,    1919. 

II.    F.    BAETZ,    Treasurer. 
New    York,    March    2ii,    1919. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  LIGHTS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

The   Board  of   Directors  of   the   above  Company, 

at  a  meeting  held  April  1st.  1919,  declared  a 
CASH  dividend  of  1'.  Per  Cent,  on  the  Pre 
ferred  Stock,  a  CASH  dividend  of  '-'>■.  Per  Cent, 
on  the  Common  Stock,  and  1  dividend  at  the 
rate  ,,r  2'.  shares  of  Common  stock  on  every 
one  hundred  iliim  shares  of  Common  Stock  out- 
standing, all  payable  May  1st,  1919. 
The    Transfer    Books    will    close    at     12    o'clock 

H  on  April  12th.  1919,  and  will  reopen  at 
10    o'clock    A.     M.    011    April    88th,     1919, 

C.     M.     .1KI.I.HTIC, 

Secretary. 
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K  N  G  L  1  S  II:     l.i  1  BRATURE    AND 

1  COMPOSITION 

11Y  FREDERICK   HOUR   law,   ph  i- 

■    of     1  hi     1  m,i  hn    Dgp  Mu  K|  \NI 

llll.H     SCHOOL,     NI.W      VilllK     <  I  I  1 

I       A     Number     of     Books.     By     Edwin      E. 
Slosson. 

What     is    the    purpose    of    the    article'' 

VV  b.ii    10,  alls    does    the   author    employ    to    give 

the  article  an  unusual  touch  of  personality? 

Point  out  examples  of  humor, 

Write   a   character   sketch   of   ths    writer  of 

the    article,    baaing    your    sketch    on    character 

revelations  In  the  article  Itself 

Explain    t in-   sentence:    "I    feared    lest    the 

patriot    should    have    killed    the    artist." 

whit    rule    for    writing    la    referred    to    In 
the   following:   "He  has   never  descended  to 
vituperal  ion." 
Give   a   char   explanation   of   the   following 

sentence:     "  Mael  erlinck     always     sticks     close 

to  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  tragedy  as 
the  purification  of  our  passions  by  pity  and 
terror." 

What    Ls    meant   by    the  sentence:    "He  sticks 

to  the  classical  unities  of  time  and  place"? 
Do  the  following  works  have  unity  of  time 
and  of  place:  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"? 
\  You  Like  It"?  "Twelfth  Night"? 
"Ivanhoe"?  "Treasure  Island"'.' 
Explain  the  principle  referred  to  in  the 
following:  "I  need  what  the  rhetoricians  call 
comic    relief.'  " 

Point  out  examples  of  comic  relief  in  "Ivan- 
hoe," in  "Macbeth,"  and  "Treasure  Island." 
Give  your  class  information  concerning 
every  one  of  the  following  authors:  Kipling, 
Maeterlinck,  Masefield,  Melville. 
Write  a  somewhat  .similar  article  concern- 
ing the  books  that  you  have  studied  in 
school,  or  books  that  you  have  read  outside. 
In  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  Dickers  refers 
frequently  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  Write  a  few 
pages  of  the  diary  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
a  diary  written  by  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club '.'" 

Write    a    paragraph    in    which    you    use    the 
following  as  a  topic  sentence:   "Villa  was  a 
George      Washington,      Wilhelm      Tell      and 
Oliver   Cromwell   rolled   into  one." 
Explain     the     following     expression :     "The 
future    Carlyle   of   the    Russian    Revolution." 
Noonday  Grace.  By  John  Crowe  Ransom. 
Write    a    single    sentence    that    will    express 
the  principal  theme  of  the  poem. 
Show    in    what   way   the   poem    is    related   to 
"The    Vision   of    Sir   Launfal." 
Point   out,   and   explain,   examples    of   metar 
phor.  _,  , 

What  Shall   We   Do  with  the  Ships? 
Write  a  brief  of  the  entire  article. 
Prepare    an    argument    in    support    of    any 
one   of   the  six   possible  solutions. 
Running    Russia    by    Wireless.    By    Carl 
W.  Ackerman. 

Show  how  the  entire  article  is  centered 
around    a    metaphor. 

Prepare  a  short  summary  of  what  the  arti- 
cle says  concerning  the  present  condition 
of   Russia. 

The  Story  of  the  Week. 
Give  a  short  talk  in  which  you  explain  the 
recent  work  of  the  Peace  Congress. 
Explain  in  full  what  changes  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  map  of  Europe.  Make 
use  of  a  blackboard  map  in  order  to  make 
your    explanation    clear. 

Prepare  an  argument  for  or  against  the 
trial  of  the  German  war-lords. 
One  of  the  news  items  says  that  "menacing 
influences"  are  at  work  in  the  world.  Give 
your  class  a  clear  explanation  of  these 
"menacing  influences,"  and  suggest  meth- 
ods for  counteracting  them. 
Write  an  original  short  story  founded  on 
the  recent  Bolshevist  revolution  in  Hungary. 
Prepare  a  list  of  subjects  suitable  for  de- 
bate, basing  your  subjects  on  suggestions 
found  in  "The  Story  of  the  Week." 
Prepare  yourself  thoroly  on  any  one  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  "The  Story  of  the  Week  " 
Challenge  your  class  to  ask  you  questions 
on    that   subject. 

.    Pictures    and    Editorial    Articles.  a- 

Give    B    clear    explanation    of    any    cartoon    in 

The   Independent. 

Write  a  pleasing  description  of  the  illus- 
tration  that    you   consider   most    beautiful  or        1 

most     interesting. 

Show     in     what     respects    the     title    of    every 

editorial   article   is   effective,  B 

Prepare  a  summary  of  the  editorial  opin- 
ions exprest  In  tills  number 
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HY    ARTHUR    M.    WOI.I'SON,    I'll  D 
NOIPAL    OF    Tin:     men     SCHOOL    OP    COMMERCE, 

Nl;W      YOKK     CITY 

Progress    Toward     Peace — Story     of    the 
Week. 

"Bui  be  [thi  i'"  Idi  111  1  Insisted  thai  the 
time  foi  talk  was  past,"  etc.  show  how  ths 
conditions  in  Germany,  in  Hungary  and  in 
Russia  a.s  described  in  the  news  items  bear 
mil   this  statement   oi    the    Pn  sldenl 

What  is  the  probability  that  ths  now  .states 
proclaimed  in  southern  Russia  will  bo  per- 
manent '.' 

Why  are  the  English  and  American  dele- 
Kates  opposed  to  the  French  claims  as  de- 
scribed   in    "Dispute    Over    Reparation"? 

Discuss  the  proposal  to  givs  Poland  a  strip 
of  West  Prussia  as  a  "corridor"  to  the  Hal- 
tic.     Why     la     this     propo  a]     "vigorously    op- 

,1    and    denounced    in    Germany"? 
Belgium    After    the    War — "De-German- 
izing  Belgium." 

"Industrially  as  well  as  agriculturally  Bel* 
giutn  was  a  standing  instance  of  intensive 
cultivation."  Support  the  statement  by  de- 
scribing as  fully  as  you  can  the  factors  that 
made  up  Belgian  prosperity. 
"Much  that  was  Belgian  in  name  was  not 
Belgian  in  fact."  Summarize  what  Mr. 
Brooks  says  of  the  penetration  of  German 
influence  in  Beigian  affairs.  How  was  it 
accomplished? 

"Now  the  rebuilding  of  Belgium  is  a  prob- 
lem of  many  aspects."  Enumerate  Belgium's 
material    needs    for    reconstruction. 

Russia  and  the  Allies — "Running  'Rus- 
sia by  Wireless." 

"All  the  old  officers,  all  of  the  leaders,  all 
of  the  sane  elements,  have  left  the  country 
for  the  safety  of  foreign  shores."  Does  this 
remind  you  of  conditions  in  France  between 
1792   and    1797? 

"There  are  certain  pertinent  facts  about 
Russia  upon  which  the  future  policy  and 
action  of  the  powers  .  .  .  must  be  based." 
How  should  these  facts  affect  the  action 
of   the   powers  ? 

What  are  the  reasons  why  "it  has  been  so 
difficult  for  the  Allies  to  unite  upon  a 
Russian   policy"? 

"What  Russia  needs  is  more  help  and  less 
advice."  What  is  the  significance  of  this 
statement  ? 

Great  Britain  and  Self- Determination 
— "South  African  Republicans,"  "The 
Irish   Situation." 

Review  the  history  of  the  struggle  during 
the  nineteenth  century  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Boer  Republics. 
Do  present  conditions  in  South  Africa  jus- 
tify the  movement  for  "self-determination" 
now   being  carried  on  ? 

Have  the  Boers  lost  anything  by  being  under 
British  rule?  Have  they  gained? 
How    does    the    Irish    situation    differ    from 
that  of  the   Boers  ? 

Problem  of  the  Adriatic — "Nose-Count- 
ing   vs.    Civilization." 

What   are   the  two   grounds   of    Italy's    claim 
to   territory    formerly   belonging   to    Austria'.' 
What      are     the      considerations      that      give 
strength      to      Italy's      claim      for      enlarged 
boundaries  on   strategic   grounds  ? 
How   is    the   population   of   the   lands    of    the 
eastern     coast    of    the    Adriatic     divided    be- 
tween   Jugoslavs    and   the    Italians'.' 
What    does    the    title   Of    the    editorial    "Nose- 
Counting    Versus    Civilization"    mean'.' 
What   has  Italian  culture  and  civilization  ac- 
complished in  the  lands  under  discussion? 

Our  Future  Shipping  Policy — "What 
Shall  We  Do  with  the  Ships."' 
Arrange  the  six  possible  plans  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hurley  into  two  groups  under  the 
headings  (a)  Government  Ownership,  (b) 
Private    Ownership 

Summarize    the    arguments     la>     in    favor    of 

Government    ownership,     U>>     In    favoi     of 

private  ownership. 

"A  careful  consideration  of  those  arguments 

has   convinced    Mr.    Hurley    that    private   own 

ershlp    ...     is  the  proper  solution  of  the 

problem  "    Do    >  mi    Sg] 

What    plana    for   the   conversion    of    Go> 
moot    ownership    Into   private  ownership   dos 

lit      Hurley     recommend'' 

How   does   he   propose   to   guarantee   the  0> 

velopnieiit    of    temporarily     unprofitable    I 

routes '.' 
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JUST      A      WORD 

The  following1  is  taken  from  a  letter 
from  an  American  soldier  in  France: 

We  can't  make  much  of  local  politics  at 
home  from  the  tipsy-topsy-turvyness  of 
the  melange  that  comes  to  us  through  the 
continental  extracts  and  delayed  daily 
and  weekly  periodicals  that  come  from 
America.  But  I  think  I  am  not  misin- 
terpreting the  sentiments  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  when  I  say  that,  if  the 
Republicans  don't  want  to  have  the  bells 
of  the  Democratic  jackass  hung  on  them  by 
certain  far-seeing  gentlemen  who  are 
studying  the  world  situation  seriously  and 
constructively,  they  will  have  to  go  the 
Dimmycrats  "one  better"  and  prove  to 
their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their 
aunts,  as  well  as  to  the  boys  who  eventu- 
ally hope  to  come  home,  that  they  are 
capable  of  looking  forward  for  light,  cap- 
able of  letting  the  tail  go  with  the  hide, 
capable  of  following  the  plow  to  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  capable  of  hanging  buck- 
passers  to  telegraph  poles,  capable  of 
and  ready  to  assume  the  new  and  world- 
wide responsibilities  that  are  ours — on  the 
high  seas  as  well  as  inside  our  sanctified 
three-mile  maritime  zone  limits.  If  the  Re- 
publican s  can't  think  up  anything  better 
than  trying  to  flay  Joeephus  Daniels  for 
doing  bis  dumbest  to  win  the  war.  even 
though  it  did  cost  us  the  inevitable  price 
that  an  unprepared  nation  must  pay,  I 
exj.'  .iid   Republican!  inherit  one 

jingle-jangling  jackass,  and  you  will  see  the 
former  burden  carrying  and  venerable  Re- 
publican elephant  corning  up  tin-  National 
Lincoln  highway,  ridden  by  a  triumphant 
band-wagonload  of  canny  ex-Democrat*, 
flying  constructive  banners,  Nothing  is  more 
terrible  than   an   army  with   barn 
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ing   divergency   of  opinion    on    methods,    The 
political     party     that     will     capitalize     upon 

the    victory    by    formulating   and    carrying 
on    with    the    sanest,    boldest    constructive 

policy    win    be    the    legitimate    winner,    |f 

America    is    awake    to    r  I , .  -    world  wide    cry 

foi     'on  ti  uotlve     endea  roi     to     heal     the 

•rounds   of    sj  .11  .1      A     Saw, i      I 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Baron  Makino — We  are  not  too  proud 
to  fight. 

M.  Clemenceau — All  that  I  know  I 
learnt  after  I  was  thirty. 

James  G.  Htjneker — Caruso  was  in  su- 
perb voice.    (Touch  wood.) 

General  Ludendorf — The  Kaiser  and 
the  Crown  Prince  are  innocent. 

Louis  S.  Swift — Moderate  priced  meat 
is  what  we  want  above  all  things. 

Joseph  E.  McAfee — The  churches  are 
not  democratic ;  are  they  Christian  ? 

Rev.  A.  G.  Gttttery — The  church  must 
go  over  the  top  and  bear  all  things. 

Upton  Sinclair — We  should  come  to  a 
working  agreement  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

J.  Ignace  Paderewski — The  Bolshe- 
vist idea  is  to  kill  the  users  of  the  tooth- 
brush. 

Rose  Pastor  Stokes — The  Government 
is  for  the  profiteers.  And  I  am  for  the 
peoole. 

Rev.  Kingscote  Greenland — Honestly, 
don't  some  of  the  church  services  bore  you 
to  tears? 

^  John  Armstrong  Chaloner— The  New 
York  girl  is  charming,  but  Cod  help  her 
costume. 

Lina  Cavalieri — That  birdlike  light- 
ness of  the  body  is  a  sure  sign  we  are  at 
our  best. 

Bex  Tii.lett — The  crazy  creatures  who 
have  no  country  are  the  deadliest  enemies 
of  their  own. 

Senator  William  C.  Edwards — Canada 

will  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  within 
the  next  ten  years. 
Minnie   Maddern    Ftske — I   have   not 

found    managers    inimical   to   the  higher   as- 
pirations  of   the   theater. 

Bii.i.v  SUNDAY  The  Red  Sox  are  as 
impressive  us  a  saint   walking  majestically 

thru  a  crowd  of  sinners. 

NORMAN  HAPGOOD — I  have  never  seen 
Mrs.    I'iske   act    that    I    did    not    feel    I    had   u 

contribution  to  my  mental  life. 

Edmund  Dunn  We  may  wonder  why 
poets  are  so  seldom  invited  to  take  the 
highest  responsibility  of  the  state. 

Rev.     John     IIav.nks     Holmes      Our 

chunhes   today,   like   t  hose  of  ancient    rales- 
tine,  are  the  home  of  Pharisees  and  scribes. 
Charles    Edward    Russell    Better    a 
r>    per   cent    dividend    where   formerly   you 

got     lit    than     Bolshevism     and     no    divid I 

at  all. 

Rev.  w.  T.  m«  Elveen  Some  people  be- 
lieve in  a  Cod  of  Abraham.  Isaac  ami 
Jacob,  but  not  iii  a  God  Of  Wilson,  ('lenien- 
ce,iii   and   Lloyd  George. 

Geraldine  Pabrab  By  permitting  Eu- 
ropeans to  depend  Indefinitely  upon  our 
paths  ami  generosity  we  will  do  them 
greater  barm  In  the  end  than  good. 

Major  General  O'Rtan  i  believe  that 
the  soldiers  themselves  would  prefer  as  a 
memorial    something    living    \>< :■,    b 

Houl   rather   than   something  stony   and  dead. 

Abthub  Bbinban!     Thi    Is  isual.  a 

gentleman  In  New  Jfork  defending  his  wife's 
mi   for  divorce  says  she  w  '    extrnvagant. 

She    teed    her   golf    ball    on    a    valuable    walcli 

and  h-i  di  ive. 
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Shoot!  By  this  touch  of  the 
hand  is  the  machine  gun  of 

business  fired.      Its  rapid  delivery  of 
well-printed    sheets   makes  the  Mimeo- 
graph   the    highest-type    equipment   for 
front-rank  fighting  in  the  battle  for  better 
business.  Every  year  it  is  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  in  thousands  of  commercial  and 

educational  institutions.    Because  it  reproduces 
drawings,  maps  and  designs  by  a  simple  tracing  proc- 
ess, at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  perfect  copies  an  hour, 
enables  many  new  kinds  of  advance  work  to  be  done 
— privately — quickly — easily — cheaply.    It  duplicates  all 
kinds  of  forms  and  form-letters  at  lowest  possible  cost, 
quick  weapon  of  offense — and  defense.  Get  booklet  "E 
day — from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — New  York 
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WITH    WHICH    IS  INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


PEACE,  PROMPT  OR  PERMANENT 

BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


IN  the  course  ef  a  sermon  on  April  6  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest 
M.  Stires,  rector  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  St. 
Thomas's  Church  of  New  York  City,  is  reported  to  have 
exprest  the  hope  that  President  Wilson  would  "permit  no 
persistent  personal  preference  to  delay  a  righteous  peace," 
and  then  to  have  added: 

A  prompt  peace  has  been  delayed  by  the  urgent  demand,  that 
a  League  of  Nations  be  included  in  the  peace  treaty.  The  league 
can  wait.  Perhaps  it  would  be'  better  to  wait.  We  cannot  wait 
longer  for  a  right-on-  peace.  Much  depends  upon  its  coming 
quickly. 

This  charge  that  the  inclusion  of  a  League  0f  Nations  in 
the  peace  treaty  has  prevented  a  "prompt  peace"  is  not 
a  new  one.  I  heard  it  repeatedly  while  in  Europe,  especially 
in  chauvinistic  and  tory  circles.  But  I  know  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely without  founda- 
tion. 

In  an  official  statement 
given  to  the  press  on 
March  28,  President 
Wilson  said  in  reference 
to  the  League  of  Nations 
on: 


The    conferences    of    the 

commission  have  invariably 

seen    held    .<t    timet    when 

could     not     interfere 

the     consultation      of 

ho  have  undertaken 
to  formulate  the  general 
eondnaiona    of    the   confer- 

•■     with     regard     to     the 

other     complicated 

problema  of  peace.  So  that 

the    members   of   the   com- 

ion   congratulate  then, 

-n    the    fact    that    no 

•    of    their    conferei 
ha\  Interposed 

of  delay. 

The   Pretidenl    i     cor- 

-     Ir.   the   first   place 

•-.-I  at.  the  Peace 

'  01  provided 

■  ta 
<■*  with  such  a  boat  of 
-I     exp< 
• 

tlM  rn.iller 

'1  he.'C 

I  re 


We  Stand  Together 

By  Leon  Bourgeois 

A  MESSAGE  GIVEN  TO  THK  EDITOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  ON 
LEAVING  FRANCE  BY  THE  LEADING  FRENCH  AUTHORITY  ON 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  A  FRAMEH  OF  THE  COVENANT 

Be  at  ease,  dear  friend.  Nothing  can  separate,  nothing 
shall  separate  the  French  people  from  the  people  of 
America,  because  our  two  democracies  draw  their  life 
from  the  same  principles  and  live  for  the  same  ideal,  and 
h< >(in  e  no  one  over  here  will  be  able  to  forget  the  mag- 
nificent  spirit  irith  ichirh,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of 
your  UlustrioUi  Pn  "lent,  all  the  heroic  youth  of  the 
United  States  threw  itself  into  the  crusade  for  liberty. 

There  are  still  matters  that  must  be  brought,  hit  >  true 
pet.  pective  before  we  can  achieve  the  great  Covenant  of 
Nations;   t>ul   who  '(in   be  surprized  that  this  is  so  when 

■i!  are  engaged  upon  a  work  without  parallel  in  the  past 
history  of  humanity  and  without  equal  in  its  consequences 
for  the  lull" e  of  the  u  orld. 

It  iy,  only  a  question  oj  "■■■  wring  more  completely  the 
well  being  and  the  security  oi  all,  and  that  task  cannot 
touch  in  any  way  the    overeignty  or  the  constitution  of 

'in  if     -Jute. 

lio  not  permit  nU  understandings  to  arise.  Tho  < 
whose  only  Inten  i  I  In  creating  and  exploiting  such 
indei  tanding    art  ova  common  enemit 

The  Society  oj  Nations  will  be  born,  healthy,  solid, 
powerful  and  fraternal,  and  willli  i  in  justice,  m  mutual 
1 1  pect  and  In  peace. 


Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  for  instance,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Labor.  If  all  the  various  commissions  should 
sit  simultaneously  no  country's  representation  would  be  re- 
stricted in  the  least.  Even  the  official  delegates  have  so  divid- 
ed up  their  work  that  each  committee  is  independent  of  the 
work  of  every  other.  The  only  men  who  must  keep  in  touch 
with  all  phases  of  the  progress  of  the  conference  are  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Premiers  of  England, 
France  and  Italy.  But  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  have 
an  alibi  as  far  as  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  is 
concerned,  because  they  are  not  members  of  it.  In 
fact  Wilson,  Orlando  and  Chinda  are  the  only  delegates 
on  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  is  the  executive  or  super- 
visory committee  of  the 
Conference.  But  as  the 
daily  sessions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Com- 
mission, which  began  on 
February  3  and  ended 
with  the  framing  of  the 
Covenant  on  February 
13,  were  held  in  the 
morning  and  the  sessions 
of  the  Council  of  Ten 
were  held  in  the  after- 
noon, there  was  no  con- 
flict between  them  except 
on  the  last  day's  session 
when  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Commission  sat 
morning  and  afternoon. 
Tho  it  was  President 
Wilson's  duty  to  preside 
over  this  Commission  he 
absented  himself  from  it 
on  its  final  afternoon 
session  in  order  to  si  I 
with  the  Council  Of  Ten. 
The  truth  is  that  the 
League  of  Nat  ion;;  ( !om 
mission     has     been     the 

moat     expeditious     Of     all 
I  h  c       Commissions       a  t 

Paris,   The   others   were 
organized    al    the 
time,  and  tho  they  have 
been    working    arduously 
on   t  in    ipecia  i   problem 
,    ligned    to    them,    such 


I   li  E      I  N  l>  I    P  E  N  I'  I      .1 
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onlj 

ihi-u  But 

1  told    |  I  he    Independent, 

th<  i  i  ii  due  almoel  enl  1 1 

-in  who  have  left  no  stone 
un  ,i    oi    President    Wilson's    fourth 

i>"  in  turn  have  been  aided  and  abetted  by 

i  tal  and  otherwise,  who  ha 
edit  the  l'i>  lident  at  home,  thus 
abroad, 
It  ;  a,  therefore,  that  the  framing  oi  the  Covenant 

ti   in  no  appreciable  waj   delayed  the  peace  settlement, 
i  find  people  asking  why   are  should   not  make 
iy,  ami  then  take  up  for  discussion  the 
League  when  the  world  has  settled  down  to  a  peace  routine 
in  examine  the  question  free  from  pressure  and  ha 
The  obvious  anewer,  oi  course,  to  this  is  that  if  we  don't 
•   the  League  now  we  may  not  get  it  at  all.  It  does  not 
take   a   super  psychologist   to  discern   that   most  of  thi 
who  use  the  argument  oi  delay  use  it  in  order  to  kill  the 
tirely  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  scru- 
tinized in  the  light  oi  a  calmer  day.  Once  peace  is  agreed 
upon  and   normal  conditions  established  it  will  be  easy  for 
opponents    oi    the    League    to    warn    the    war-weary    people 
not  to  embark  on  the  untried  seas  of  a  dubious  internation- 
alism and  in  general  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

An  equally  important  reason  for  including  a  provision 
for  a  League  of  Nations  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  is  the  fact  that 
otherwise  we  shall  have  to  make  a  far  different  kind  of  a 
peace.  If,  for  instance,  we  sign  a  treaty  without  a  League 
of  Nations,  the  captured  German  colonies  and  occupied 
territories  of  Turkey  and  Austria- Hungary  will  be  put  into 
the  grab  bag  for  annexation  by  the  rival  powers  instead  of 
being  administered  under  the  admirable  mandatory  system 
of  the  League.  Likewise  there  will  be  a  hot  contest  for  the 
acquisition  and  monopolization  of  raw  materials  such  as 
wool,  cotton,  petroleum  and  rare  metals.  Already  England 
has  made  arrangements  for  Government  control  of  the  palm 
oil  of  Africa,  the  rubber  of  the  Malay  States,  and  the  wool 
of  Australia,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  League  of  Nations 
may  cut  off  other  countries.  Under  the  Covenant  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  will  enjoy  equal  opportunities  for  procur- 
ing these  primary  necessities  of  modern  industrial  life. 

But  suppose  we  make  a  quick  peace,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  a  permanent  peace  to  the  future.  Even  in  case  we 
are  lucky  enough  to  get  an  acceptable  League  of  Nations 
established  in  a  year  or  two,  who  will  vouch  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  the  interim?  For  it  must  not  be  ignored  that 
until  a  Covenant  is  framed  the  world  may  and  probably 
will  have 

1.  Secret   treaties. 

'2.  Secret   diplomacy. 

•'!.  No  disarmament,  but  great  standing  armies. 

4.  Exploitation  of  backward  and  little  nations. 

5.  Scramble  for  colonies. 

6.  Possible  wars  of  aggression. 

7.  No  international  cbntrol  of  waterways  and  railways. 

v  Xo  equality  of  opportunity  in  obtaining  raw  materials. 

9.  No  freedom  of  the  seas. 

10.  No  economic  pressure  to  prevent  war. 

11.  No  permanent  court  or  compulsory  reference  of  disputes  to 

arbitration   and  conciliation. 

12.  No    agreement    to    improve    labor    conditions    on    an    interna- 

tional scale. 

In  fine  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  substitute  cooperation 
for  competition  in  international  affairs  in  the  peace  treaty 
the  world  will  run  the  risk  of  sinking  back  to  the  old  system 
of  alliances  with  its  intrigues,  mutual  hates  and  suspicions, 
and  colossal  armaments,  and  if  that  takes  place  the  seven 
million  men  whose  blood  crimsons  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
will  have  died  in  vain. 

Probably  the  wisest  act  of  statesmanship  Woodrow  Wil- 
son has  ever  done  was  to  make  one  of  his  fourteen  points 
the  following: 

A  general  association  of  nations  must   be  formed   under  specific 


aanti  n,r  tin-  purpose  oi  affordlni  mutual  guarantees  ol  po 
litieal  independence  snd  territorial   Integrity    to  great   ami 
nations  alii 

i.iv  the  wisest  thing  the  P         i   mierenca  has  done 

OR    I  Sbruary    1    at    its    second    Plenary    Sc 
a  resolution  In  which  it  stated  that 

This  league  should  be  created  as  an  Integral  pan  of  the  gen 
eral  treat]   ami  ibould  be  open  to  every  civilised  nation  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  promote  Its  objei  I 


STAND  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

WOODROW  Wilson  is  more  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  Ambassador  Kxtraordi 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  World's 
Court.  He  is  more  than  a  party  leader.  He  is  the  leader  of 
the  liberals  of  all  nations.  He  is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
greatest  war  in  history  and  to  put  into  effect  the  greatest 
political  conception  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man.  He 
has  been  placed  in  the  position  of  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of 
a  score  oi  nations  and  of  the  happiness  of  untold  genera- 
tions. He  is  beset  by  conflicting  claims,  harassed  and  ham- 
pered by  the  most  powerful  of  selfish  interests.  He  is  now 
at  the  critical  point  when  all  may  be  lost  in  a  moment  if 
those  who  believe  in  what  he  stands  for  do  not  stand  by  him. 
No  matter  whether  we  like  Wilson  or  not,  no  matter 
whether  we  belong  to  his  party  or  not,  no  matter  whether 
we  think  he  deserves  his  high  position  or  not,  whether  we 
think  he  is  competent  or  not,  he  is  there  and  if  we  want  to 
see  American  ideals  victorious  and  American  principles 
prevail  it  is  only  by  supporting  him  that  this  can  be  done. 
The  armistice  does  not  absolve  us  from  our  obligation  of 
loyalty  to  the  head  of  the  nation.  This  is  no  time  for  per- 
sonal spite,  private  mistrust  and  partizan  politics  to  come 
into  play.  The  President  is  carrying  the  American  flag  into 
foreign  lands,  into  the  future.  He  should  have  the  united 
backing  of  the  United  States.  Stand  by  the  President. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

THE  Filipinos  have  sent  a  delegation  to  America  to 
plead  for  their  independence.  They  have  been  loyal 
to  the  United  States  in  peace  and  war  and  their  case 
deserves  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  American  people. 
President  Wilson  himself  has  informed  them  that  he  hopes 
their  aspirations  may  be  realized. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Philippines  should  not  be 
received  into  the  League  of  Nations  when  formed,  and 
henceforth  nurtured  under  its  protecting  aegis.  This  would 
be  a  fitting  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  America  to  the 
Filipinos,  an  assurance  of  our  faith  in  the  League,  and  an 
example  to  other  nations  with  dissatisfied  subject  popu- 
lations. 

Of  course,  if  no  League  of  Nations  is  formed,  then  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  the  Philippines  their  independence, 
because  they  would  not  be  able,  unaided,  to  maintain  it. 


KNOCKING  OUT  MENTAL  PARTITIONS 

OfvJE  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  education  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  student  to  divide  up  his  brain  into 
thought-tight  compartments  and  stow  away  in  them 
his  acquired  ideas  so  they  will  not  get  mixt.  The  English 
that  he  is  taught  is  sacredly  kept  for  use  in  the  department 
of  English  and  he  does  not  allow  his  physics  to  influence 
his  metaphysics.  This  tendency  is  unfortunately  intensified 
by  teachers  who  are  sometimes  inclined  to  resent  the  intru- 
sion of  ideas  from  a  foreign  field,  even  ii— or  especially  if 
— they  do  not  clearly  comprehend  them.  It  is  annoying  to 
the  Greek  professor  to  be  told  that  he  must  study  bacteriol- 
ogy in  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  decadence  o 
Greece.  It  is  disconcerting  to  the  English  professor  to  be 
reminded  that   he  cannot   teach    Elizabethan   literature  with 
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out  a  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  commerce.  Scientists  on 
their  side  are  likewise  too  prone  to  parochialism  altho  some 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made  when  a  specialist 
jumps  the  fence  and  begins  to  cultivate  another  field.  When 
a  chemist  like  Pasteur  strays  over  into  bacteriology  or  a 
toxicologist  like  Moissan  into  metallurgy  or  a  physicist  like 
Helmholtz  into  physiology  or  a  mathematician  like  Irving 
Fisher  into  sociology  something  new  is  likely  to  come  of  it. 
There  are  no  lines  in  nature,  say  the  artists.  Boundaries, 
whether  national  or  topical,  are  human  inventions  and  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  partition  of  a  subject  for 
purposes  of  pedagogy  is  as  necessary  and  legitimate  as  the 
partition  of  a  chicken  for  purposes  of  mastication.  But  one 
cannot  get  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  original  fowl  by 
the  inspection  of  a  chicken  croquet. 

History  suffers  particularly  from  pedagogical  partition 
for  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  the  interaction 
of  the  various  nations  and  in  studying  each  of  them  severally 
we  lose  the  essence  of  the  whole.  But  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  history  of  England  and  the  history 
of  France,  have  been  taught  as  tho  they  were  Crusoe  coun- 
tries. Other  nations  in  so  far  as  they  were  considered  at 
all  were  seen  thru  the  lens  of  the  particular  nation  being 
studied,  so  it  was  at  best  a  one-sided  and  alien  view. 

The  University  of  London  has  waked  up  to  the  need  of 
a  new  history.  It  was  first  proposed  to  expand  the  teaching 
of  the  old-fashioned  history  of  England  into  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire.  This  was  a  sufficiently  startling 
suggestion  to  the  Little  Englanders  and  we  may  judge  of 
their  amazement  when  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  plan  for  "Imperial  Studies"  reported  back  that  the  field 
was  not  wide  enough !  This  is  how  the  point  is  put  by  a 
member  of  the  committee,  Graham  Wallas,  professor  of 
political  science  in  the  University  of  London: 

The  whole  range  of  historical  teaching  must  be  altered.  The 
world  has  been  so  knit  together  thai  it  is  accessary  to  deal  with 
the  world.  In  teaching  history  greater  prominence  must  be  given 

to    the    p'-riod    when    the    world    has    become    organized    and    inn 

scions  of  itself.  We  mnst  boldly  use  the  phrase  "world  history,1' 
subject  of  study.  History  must  not  he  divided  into  economic 
and  political  history.  We  mu-f  recognize  that  economic  facts  like 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph  and  the  steamship  have  become 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  political  facts.  At  present  must 

of  the  world  would  say  that  we  have  been  fighting  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  But  thai  principle,  which  haa  shattered  the 
world   and   may  shatter  the   Peace  Conference   in   the   next    few 

week-,  needt  closer  examination.  It  i-  a  force  with  evil  effects 
■  II  a<  good.  In  dealing  with  political  institutions  vve  must 
alter  the  center  of  gravity.  Things  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned iti  text-books,  or  have  Only  been  mentioned  perfunctorily. 
'.  to  be  important  There  is  no  good  English  book  on 
federalism.    It    will    be    n<  that    men    who    speak    for    their 

nation  shall  acquire  the  habit  of  international  veracity. 

If  the  University  of  London  follows  the  recommendations 
of  its  committee  and  succeeds  in  teaching  its  students  "the 
habit  of  international  veracity,"  that  is.  the  art  of  s  oing 
Thin  They  Are  without  the  distortion  of  national  astig- 

matism, it  will  put  them  in  the  forefront  of  practical  states- 
But  why  should  London  ;/ef  ahead  of  us'.'  If  there  is 
of  a  textbook  on  federalism  surely  the  federal  repub- 
rica  ought   to     apply  it.  The  world  is  about  to 

r      with   the  c<  t   the   Senate      upon    ;i    new   era   of 

and  new  hi  itorie     mu  I   be  written 

I   upon  the  novel   idea  that,  the  earth   is   really   i  »und 
are  people  living  on  all  sides  of  it. 


SHALL  WE  FINISH  THE  JOB,  OK  QUIT? 

Nk     the    campaign     for    the     Victory     Liberty 
Lofti  There  I    plenty  of  pessimism  over   it 

Thei  o  be  found  who  declare  thai   the 

people    will     not    buy    the    hood,    of    thi.     final     war 

are   made   |  •■ rly  atl racl  vt   ■<  .   in 

We  do  not,  •  jt.   We  refu  the   pe     irniHm. 

ff    the    Victory    Loan    Is    not.    a    SUCCeSS,    it,    y/ill    rnein    thai 


Americans  cannot  stand  prosperity— for  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  Great  War  it  is  national 
prosperity.  It  will  mean  that  the  flood  of  gold  and  of  credits 
that  has  come  our  way  during  the  past  five  years  has  sapped 
our  spirit  and  slackened  our  moral  fiber. 

The  failure  of  the  Victory  Loan  would  mean  that  Ameri- 
cans will  start  a  job  and  refuse  to  finish  it.  It  would  stamp 
the  American  people  as  quitters. 

But  failure  is  inconceivable.  It  cannot  happen  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  put  their  hand  to  the  plow 
and  then  turn  back.  What  American  believes  that  it  can? 

There  is  just  one  way  to  demonstrate  our  conviction  that 
Americans  are  not  quitters,  to  prove  our  loyalty  to  the 
spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  sacrifice  in  which  America 
entered  and  fought  the  war:  Subscribe  to  the  Victory  Loan. 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  ZIONISM 

HOW  complicated  and  how  perplexing  are  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  proposition  to  convert  Palestine 
into  an  independent  and  self-sufficient  political  state 
is  every  day  being  demonstrated  by  the  conflicting  utter- 
ances of  the  ablest  spokesmen  of  the  Jewish  race  and  in  a 
lesser,  but  not  negligible  measure  by  other  declarations.  To 
cite  particularly  interesting  instances  we  have  the  opinion 
of  Prof.  Thomas  Nickson  Carver,  of  Harvard,  that  this  is 
a  propitious  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  Jewish- 
commonwealth;  and,  in  opposition  to  this  Christian  view, 
the  warning  put  forth  by  that  intelligent  and  cultivated 
Jewish  scholar,  Sir  Charles  Walston  (formerly  Waldstein) 
that  radicalism  alias  nationalism  (or  racialism  become  iden- 
tified with  nationalism  and  leaning  to  Chauvinism)  is  the 
most  dangerous  force  in  the  world  today. 

The  Jews,  Sir  Charles  argues,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  de- 
velop an  international  patriotism  in  behalf  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  "Kinship,"  he  truly  says,  "is  not  measured  mere- 
ly by  blood,  but  by  agreement  in  deeds  and  by  pursuit  of  the 
same  end."  Jerusalem,  Sir  Charles  believes,  will  be  the 
proper  abode  for  a  great  Hebrew  school  and  university,  a 
central  library  preserving  biblical,  Rabinnical  and  Yiddish 
literature,  and  a  museum  of  Jewish  antiquities  and  art,  but 
it  should  not  be  the  capital  of  a  Jewish  state.  He  more  than 
hints  that  such  a  state  would  raise  a  question  in  the  world 
politics  of  tomorrow  not  unlike  the  Irish  question  in  the 
British  imperial  politics  of  today. 

The  consideration  that  most  influences  Professor  Carver 
is  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  racial  distinctness  where 
races  are  intermingled.  Jews  and  Gentiles  if  intermingled 
must  either  intermarry  and  amalgamate  or  develop  race  hos- 
tility as  a  defense  against  amalgamation.  To  keep  them- 
selves distinct  the  Jews  may  resort  to  occupational  separa- 
tion, thereby  avoiding  economic  competition  with  Gentiles, 
or  they  may  perpetuate  such  partial  territorial  separations 
as  the  Ghetto  and  the  Pale,  or,  finally,  they  may  accept  the 
complete  separation  of  Zionism.  The  Pale  is  thoroly  dis- 
credited, and  occupational  separation  of  races  verges  on  a 
system  of  caste.  Substantially,  therefore,  the  alternatives 
come  down  to  this,  the  .Jews  must  accept,  Zionism  or  they 
must  accept  amalgamation. 

These  two  opinions,  we  judge,  are  fairly  representative 
of  I  he  fundamental  conflict  of  views.  On  the  whole  the  con- 
itive  -lews,  who  desire  above  all  things  to  maintain  the 
old  Jewish  faith  and  the  Talmudic  tradition,  incline  to  be 
Zionists.  The  progressive  .lews,  the  men  who  deprecate  face 
distinction   and    hostilities   and    whose    political    and   eCOnO 

sympathies  Incline  to  nationalism,  would  prefer  to  see  .lews 

int.-,  marry   and    amalgamate    with    their   Gentile    fellow    cili 

// in    in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  are  disposed  to  discour- 
se Zionist  experiment.   Yet  the  Zionist   movement   has 
;,i  ,,  attracted  the  support  of  many  of  tie-  radical  .lew-  who 

n     il     ;,n    0PP01  I  unity     tO     found    a     semi     OCialistil     Stati 

foi    'inch  the  land  and  labor  legislation  of  the  Mosaic  <■"<{<• 

..  fl  ■ ,  i  d      a    cei  lam    aul  hority. 
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i!  .     .    in, I  con- 
in*   'ia>    mbstan 
reemenl  laid  to  nave  beer 

bed,   with  lured   protpeel 

completion  of  the  Peaee  Treat]   writhin 
eek;  and  the  next  there  was  report 
••<i     in    apparently    hopeless    impasse, 
with    indefinite    postponement    of    the 

it\  ;    the    third    day    then'    was    hai- 
inony    again,    ami    on    the    fourth    sc 

of  tiu-  powers  were  about  to  withdraw 
from  a  conference  in  which  there  could 
he  no  agreement.  The  President's  ol- 
der of  April  ("»,  that  the  steamship 
"Georgi  Kington,"    on    which    he 

travels,  should  proceed  at  once  to  the 
French  port  of  Brest,  created  much  sen- 
sation and  was  variously  interpreted. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  held  to  indi- 
cate that  the  treaty  would  quickly  be 
Bigned  and  that  the  President  would 
return  home  at  an  early  date  with  his 
mission  accomplished.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  regarded  as  proof  that  the 
{'resident  was  about  to  withdraw,  or 
was  threatening  to  withdraw,  from  the 
Congress,  with  the  work  unfinished. 
The  situation  was  further  complicated 
and  obscured  by  the  illness  of  both 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  which  prevented  them  from 
taking-  full  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  or  of  its  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, which  has  now  become  a  council 
of  four,  Japan  being  the  absentee. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  that  the 
Council,  despite  inevitable  and  natural 
delays,  has  been  making  substantial 
progress  on  the  chief  topics  of  negoti- 
ation, and  that  the  treaty  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion.  This  was  made 
clear  on  April  9,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  substantial  agreement  had 
been  reached  by  the  Council  of  Four  on 
the  questions  of  reparation  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war.  This  agree- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
countries  must  admit  responsibility  for 
all  loss  and  damage  to  allied  and  asso- 
ciated nations  and  their  citizens  caused 
by  the  unjustifiable  aggression.  But  in 
view  of  the  inability  of  the  enemy  coun- 
tries fully  to  recompense  these  losses, 
the  clause  states,  an  inter-Allied  com- 
mission will  assess  the  losses  on  a  just 
basis  for  thirty  years  beginning  May  1, 
1921,  with  an  initial  payment  of  $5,- 
000,000,000. 

Germany  is  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  commission  and  staff  during  the 
thirty  years  of  operations.  The  first 
payment  is  to  be  credited  against  Ger- 
many's obligation  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Allied  troops  in  the  oc- 
cupied regions,  and  the  second  priority 
is  for  the  payment  of  food  relief  fur- 
nished to  Germany. 

Concerning     responsibility     for     the 
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I  that  tin-  former  Em 
peror  should  in-  tried  by  some  form  ol 
international     tribunal,    some    injured 
power,  probably     Belgium,    being    the 
prosecutor   The  idea  of  imposing  capi 

tal  punishment  upon  him  was,  however, 

abandon 


c'  International  Film 

ASKING  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

INDEPENDENCE 

General  Hertzog  has  just  come  to  this  country 
on  his  way  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  delega- 
tion of  Boers  asking  for  independence  from 
Great  Britain.  He  fought  the  British  in  the  war 
of  1899-1902  and  was  later  attorney-general 
and  minister  of  justice  and  of  education  in 
the  Orange  Government.  The  Nationalist  party 
which  he  represents  has  been  organizing  armed 
rebellions  against  English  authority  during  the 
war 

President    Wilson    on 
The  President's     April      3      SUCCUmbed 
Illness  measurably     to     the 

great  physical  and  mental  strain  which 
he  had  been  under  ever  since  his  return 
to  Paris,  and  was  compelled  to  take  to 
his  bed  and  remain  there  several  days. 
He  did  not  have,  as  was  reported,  the 
influenza,  but  merely  a  bad  cold  with 
some  fever,  but  it  was  prudently  deemed 
necessary  for  him  to  absent  himself 
from  meetings  of  the  Peace  Council. 
The  meetings  of  the  representatives  of 
the  four  great  powers  were,  however, 
held  at  his  residence,  and  in  the  room 
adjoining  his  own,  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  consult  him  briefly  whenever  it 
seemed  necessary  so  to  do.  He  soon  ral- 
lied from  his  indisposition,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  was  practically  re- 
stored to  health,  with  the  $atisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  illness  had  caused 
little  if  any  delay  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 


I    h  e       interesting       an 

Germany  and     nouncement    was    made 

the  League        ^   Apn|  ,  ()y   ^   pfcrf| 

correspondence     of    the     Westminstei 

Ga  file  that  while  Germany  would  not 
at  once  be  admitted  t"  membership  in 

the    I, .ague    of    Nations,    she    would    be 

required  to  recognize  it  and  to  acknowl- 
edge its  jurisdiction.  This  she  would  do 
by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  which 
the  constitution  of  the  League  would  be 
embodied,  thus  expressing  her  full  ac- 
cord with  the  constitution  and  her 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
the  League.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  was 
quite  certain  that  she  would  fulfil  her 
obligations,  she  would  be  admitted  to 
membership. 

Political  unrest  seems  to  pre- 
Unrestin    vail   in   many  parts  of   Ger, 

Germany  many  Herr  Landsbergf  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  was  arrested  by  revolu- 
tionists at  Magdeburg  on  April  7,  but 
was  soon  liberated  by  the  police.  The 
workmen  of  the  city  ordered  a  general 
strike,  and  the  Government  proclaimed 
a  state  of  siege.  A  strong  movement 
was  reported  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Spartacan  republic  in  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  and  the  intervening  country. 
At  Stuttgart  order  was  reestablished 
after  much  violence.  A  formidable  dem- 
onstration of  workmen's  councils  was 
made  at  Duesseldorf  on  April  6  against 
the  Ebert  government  and  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  Soviet  regime.  In  some 
cases  these  agitations  and  uprisings  ap- 
peared to  be  provoked  by  the  scarcity 
of  food,  but  in  others,  and  in  most, 
they  were  believed  to  have  been  arti- 
ficially fomented  by  propagandists  from 
Russia  or  Hungary.  The  Government 
attributed  them  chiefly,  however,  to  the 
former  cause,  and  thus  sought  to 
strengthen  its  plea  for  the  raising  of 
the  blockade  and  the  complete  revic- 
tualling  of  Germany.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, announced  on  April  7  that  the  Ger- 
man Cabinet  had  practically  decided  to 
form  a  Workmen's  Soviet  to  be  includ- 
ed as  a  third  house  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

A  Soldiers',  Workmen's  and  Peasants' 
Congress  assembled  at  Berlin  on  April 
7  with  more  than -  two  hundred  dele- 
gates present;  its  purpose  presumably 
being  to  consider  the  application  of  the 
Soviet  system  to  German  affairs.  It  sent 
greetings  to  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Hungary,  and  exprest  opposition  to  the 
terms  imposed  upon  Germany  by  the 
Allies.  "The  harsh  conditions  imposed 
in  the  armistice  have  reached  the  limit," 
declared  its  President.  "No  more  will 
be  borne.  If  the  Entente  thinks  Qer 
many  can  be  destroyed,  it  is  de 
ceived." 

The  proclamation  of  a  general  strike 
in   Berlin  and  its  suburbs  was   reported 
on  April  !>,  to  deal  with  which  if  neces 
sarv   the   Minister  of   War  concentrated 
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30,000   supposedly  loyal   troops   at  the 
gates  of  the  capital. 

Government  troops  were  also  sent 
to  Essen,  where  a  great  strike  was  in 
progress  and  where  the  strikers  were 
said  to  have  occupied  the  great  Krupp 
works. 

Bavarian    antagonism    to- 
Revolution      ward  prussia  and  lack  of 

at  Munich  sympathy  with  the  new 
Government  of  Germany  at  Weimar 
and  Berlin  culminated  on  April  6  in 
the  proclamation  of  a  Soviet  republic 
at  Munich.  The  Soviet  government  on 
being  formed  adopted  a  policy  of  fra- 
ternization with  the  corresponding  gov- 
ernments of  Russia  and  Hungary,  and 
with  revolutionists  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  movement  was  strongly  opposed 
by  both  the  bourgeoise  and  the  peas- 
antry, the  latter  threatening  to  with- 
hold supplies  of  grain  and  other  prod- 
ucts from  the  capital  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  prevailed.  The  Landtag  was  un- 
able to  meet,  however,  and  the  cabinet 
did  not  venture  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  revolution,  but  withdrew 
to  Nuremberg,  where  the  Bavarian  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Democrats 
had  just  voted  42  to  8  against  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  regime.  A  lit- 
tle later  the  Government  again  removed 
to  Bamberg.  The  cabinet,  under  Premier 
Hoffmann,  is  composed  of  radical  So- 
cialists. 

I  he  Soviet  government  at  Munich 
promptly  put  its  principles  into  effect 
by  nationalizing  the  university,  the 
press,  and  the  principal  industries. 
Some  minor  conflicts  occurred  in  the 
streets,  but  on  the  whole  the  revolu- 
tion was  orderly  and  peaceful.  Opposi- 
tion to  it  was  formidable,  however,  and 
showed  no  indications  of  abating.  Much 
concern  was  felt  in  these  proceedings 
at  Berlin,  with  a  widespread  fear  that 
Bolshevism     would     generally     invade 

rmany,  or  else  that  Bavaria  as  a 
iet  republic  would  secede  from  the 


rest  of  the  former  empire.  It  was  semi- 
officially announced  that  the  national 
Government  of  Germany  would  not 
recognize  as  legal  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment at  Munich,  not  even  tho  it  should 
prevail  thruout  all  Bavaria,  because  it 
did  not  comply  with  the  provisional 
constitution,  which  provides  that  local 
governments  shall  be  chosen  at  gen- 
eral elections  and  shall  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

The  Soviet  Government  at  Munich  on 
April  9  recalled  the  Bavarian  envoy 
from  Berlin  and  broke  of  all  relations 
with  the  German  national  government. 
The  envoy  before  leaving  Berlin  in- 
formed the  Cabinet  there  that  Bavaria 
would  not  regard  the  new  German  con- 
stitution as  binding. 

The  Soviets       VaryinS     rePortws     have 
come    from   Hungary 

gary       concerning   the   progress 

of  the  Soviet  government  at  Budapest. 

It   was   rumored   on    April    7    that   the 

Soviet  had  been   overthrown  and  that 

Bela   Kun,  the  Foreign   Minister,  had 

been  assassinated.  This  news  was  not 

confirmed,  but  it  did  appear  that  there 

had    arisen    serious    opposition    to    the 

new  regime. 

Representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments felt  constrained  to  hand  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  Government,  demand- 
ing protection  for  the  citizens  of  their 
countries  in  Hungary  and  for  their 
property. 

General  Jan  Smuts,  the  Boer-Brit- 
ish statesman,  went  to  Budapest  as  a 
special  envoy  of  the  Allies,  and  on 
April  8  submitted  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  proposals  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops,  neutralization  of 
tain  zones,  acceptance  by  the  new 
government  of  the  military  convention 
which  the  former  government  accept- 
ed in  November,  1918,  and  the  raising 
of  the  economic  blockade.  In  reply  the 
Soviet  government  proposed  fuller 
recognition  of  its  legal  existence  and 
various   concessions   in   its  behalf,  par- 
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(c)  Clincdinst,  from  Underwood  if  Vvdericood 

A   CITIZENSHIP   DIRECTOR 

The  office  is  a  new  one  created  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  teach  American  ideals  to 
alien  residents.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  who  as 
deputy  naturalization  commissioner  has  had 
charge  of  the  Americanization  work  of  the  de- 
partment, is  to  be  the  first  director  of  the 
bureau.  Mr.  Crist  has  been  in  Government  serv- 
ice since  1884  and  has  been  secretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
Japan,  China  and  Africa 

ticularly  that  the  Allies  should  cease 
their  "barbarous  persecutions"  of  all 
labor  movements  in  the  occupied  re- 
gions. 

General  Smuts  thereupon  returned 
to  Paris,  apparently  without  hav- 
ing achieved  any  tangible  results, 
tho  his  mission  was  regarded  by  the 
Soviet  government  as  the  Allies'  for- 
mal recognition  of  its  legitimacy.  Fol- 
lowing his  departure,  British  and 
American  residents  of  Budapest  began 
preparations  for  speedy  removal  from 
that  city  and  from  Hungary,  taking 
with  them  all  movable  property.  This 
was  done  despite  the  apparent  zeal  of 
the  government  to  give  them  all  possi- 
ble protection. 

tu    v>     a  I"   arguing   the  need   of 

The  Burdens      ..       ,  ^  ...      . 

the   largest   possible  m- 

ot  France        demnity  for  Prance,  M. 

Clemenceau  has  given  an  impressive 
account  of  the  burden  which  the  war 
has    imposed    upon     thai     country.    The 

population  of  Prance  is  less  than    in, 
000,000,    and    Ilic    public    debt    is   more 
than      $40,000,000,000.      Every      man, 
woman  and  child  is  therefore  burdened 

wild    a   debt   of   more    than    $1000,    Kvery 

baby  is  born  owing  a  debl  on  which  ii 

"in    I     pay    ;il     [east    an    annual     interest 

of  $66.  According  to  the  las!  census, 
there  wei  i  less  1  ban  1.8,000,000  money 
producing  males  hi  fiance  Thus,  for 
each  worker,  there  Is  a  debl  of  over 
$3000. 
With     its     present     debt,     France's 

expenditure:!    arc    placed    at    $8,600,000, 

000  a  yea  i  ,  and  Mm  total  annual  private 
income    of    all     the     Kiemh     together    is 
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■  mm  debt    Some  h 

ll     u    MTOUld    be    unfair    to 

ind  eonti ai j  t.>  the  spirit  of 
tin-  in  place  a  heavy  burden  of 

debt  on  future  generations  of  Germans, 

Who  OUght  not  to  sLirt't  r  for  tht-  mistakes 

of    theif    forefathers.     In     reply    the 
-nil    demand:    "Is   it    fair   to    force 
future  .  tions  of  French  to  pay  the 

debts  of  a  war  begun  by  tin-  Germans, 
when  the  Germans  themselves  air  ex- 
empted?*1 

,  .  Tht*    first    important   dem- 

Anarchism  c 

onatration     in     favor     of 

m  Pans       Soviets  in  Paris  was  made 

on  April  6,  by  a  great  multitude  of 
Anarchists,  Radical  Socialists  and 
others,  protesting  against  the  acquittal 
of  Raoul  Villain,  the  slayer  of  Jean 
Jaures,  the  former  Socialist  leader. 
There  were  numerous  cries  of  "Long 
live  the  Soviets!"  and  "Down  with  the 
Peace  Conference!"  and  beside  the  red 
flags  of  Socialism  the  black  flag  of 
anarchy  was  publicly  displayed.  The 
Government  treated  the  affair  with 
moderation.  At  one  point  a  slight  con- 
flict occurred  between  the  paraders  and 
the  police,  in  which  nobody  was  seri- 
ously hurt  and  nobody  was  arrested.  No 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  proclaim 
a  Soviet  republic,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
anxious  day  the  city  resumed  its  quiet. 

_  .  .  .   T    ,  The    controversies    be- 

British  Labor      twgen    capital    and    1&, 

Settlement  bor  in  Great  Britain, 
which  have  of  late  assumed  the  form 
of  controversies  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  organized  labor,  and  which 
have  been  most  seriously  menacing, 
have  at  last  happily  been  brought  close 


to  what   ma)   be  hoped  to  be  ■  com 
plete    settlement     It    was  on 

.I    i,    by    repi es<  ntath es   or    both 

Capital   and   lalior,   that  the   t  io\  iriiln.  n  I 

should  i><-  urged  immediately  to  inti 
duce  and  to  press  to  enactment  a  num 
ber   of   reform    measures.   These    will 

ibliah    an   eight   hour   day    at    a    mini 

mum  war.-,  ami  will  create  a  national 
industrial  council.  Assurances  have 
been  given  that  tin-  Government  will 
give  prompt  and  ympathetic  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  it  is  confidently 

pelted  that  the  de-ired  laws  will  soot, 
lie    made. 

_,     _,  Serious    concern    was 

The  Campaign  ,      ,  ., 

"   6       caused     by     the     an- 

in  Russia  nouncemont    on    April 

.'{  that  the  Allied  forces  in  Northern 
Russia  were  in  danger  of  annihilation. 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  the  explorer, 
returning  from  that  region,  spoke  of 
the  peril  of  "another  Khartoum." 
Communication  and  supplies  by  way 
of  the   White  Sea  were  much  impeded 
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Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

HURRY   UP 

by  ice,  while  the  breaking  up  of  winter 
facilitated  the  advance  of  the  Bolshev- 
ists in  increasing  numbers  from  the 
south.  Military  authorities,  however, 
regarded  the  situation  with  compla- 
cency, which  seemed  to  be  justified 
when  on  April  4  and  5  news  came  of 
crushing  defeats  with  heavy  losses  in- 
flicted upon  the  Bolshevists  by  the  Al- 
lies. Some  small  reinforcements  of 
American  and  British  troops  were 
sent,  chiefly  railroad  engineers,  to  op- 
erate, along  the  Murmansk  railroad, 
and  confidence  was  exprest  that  the 
Allies  would  be  able  easily  to  hold 
their  ground  until  they  got  ready  vol- 
untarily to  withdraw  altogether  from 
Russia,  which  it  was  reported  the 
Americans  would  do  by  July  1. 

Meantime,  Admiral  Kolchak's  forces, 
from  the  Government  at  Omsk,  Sibe- 
ria, have  been  swiftly  pressing  west- 
ward against  the  retreating  Bolshev- 
ists, particularly  in  the  regions  of 
Orenburg  and  Ufa.  Many  of  the  Bol- 
shevists are  reported  to  have  deserted 
their  comrades  and  to  have  joined  the 
Siberian    army.    General    Deniken,    the 


WAITING    FOB    THE    PLUMBER 

Cossack  leader,  is  reported  to  have  re- 
deemed all  the  Northern  Caucasus, 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian, 
from  Bolshevist  control.  In  the  south 
the  Ukrainians,  under  General  Pet- 
lura,  are  threatening  to  drive  the  Bol- 
shevists from  Kiev,  and  are  soliciting 
recognition  from  the  Allied  powers, 
failing  which,  they  intimate,  they 
might  have  to  make  "unfortunate  com- 
promises" with  the  Bolshevists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  forces, 
consisting  of  French,  Greek  and  Ru- 
manian contingents,  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Odessa  and  withdraw  to  the 
Dneister  River.  The  city  was  thereupon 
occupied  by  Ukrainian  Soviet  troops. 
Steps  were  taken  to  remove  all  British 
and  other  alien  residents. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Warwick  Greene 
and  five  other  officers  have  been  sent  by 
the  American  peace  delegation  at  Paris 
as  a  special  commission  to  investigate 
conditions  in  northwestern  Russia.  Be- 
fore leaving  for  Libau  they  issued  this 
statement: 

The  United  States  considers  that  uo 
world  peace  is  possible  until  the  Russian 
problem  is  solved  and  satisfactory  govern- 
ments established  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
provinces.  With  the  object  of  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  United  States  peace  dele- 
gation in  Paris,  a  special  American  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  visit  Fin- 
land, Esthonia,  Lettland  and  Lithuania  to 
study  political,  economic  and  military  con- 
ditions. 


The  Polish 


The      controversy      be- 


tween the  Allies  and 
Compromise  Germany  over  the  use 
of  Danzig  as  the  port  thru  which  to  re- 
patriate the  Polish  army  in  France  has 
been  ended  in  a  compromise.  Marshal 
Foch  went  to  Spa,  Belgium,  on  April 
3  to  present  to  Mathias  Erzberger,  the 
head  of  the  German  Armistice  Commis- 
sion, the  decision  of  the  Allies.  At  the 
first  conference  between  them  Marshal 
Foch  insisted  upon  the  right  of  the 
Allies  to  send  the  Poles  homo  by  waj 
of  Dan/.ig.  Herr  Ersberger  at  first 
sought  to  contest  that  point,  but  later 
contented  himself  with  pointing  out  the 
great  danger  of  popular  disorder  and 
bloodshed  if  that  course  were  followed 
At  a  second  conference  the  German 
Government  was  represented  .is  assent 
ing  to  the  use  of    Panic   provided   thai 

the  Allies  would  guard  against  d- 
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Kirby  in  Xetc  York  World 
NO  WONDER  THE   PROGRESS   IS  SLOW 

But  it  was  also  urged  by  Germany  that 
other  routes,  of  which  several  were  pro- 
posed, be  followed  instead.  This  was 
finally  agreed  to  by  Marshal  Foch.  It 
was  therefore  arranged  to  send  the 
Poles  home  by  way  of  several  other 
routes,  less  offensive  to  German  sus- 
ceptibilities. These  routes  are  three  in 
number.  One  is  by  rail  by  way  of  Cob- 
lenz,  Halle,  Lissa  and  Kalisz;  another 
by  way  of  the  port  of  Stettin;  the  third 
by  way  of  the  port  of  Koenigsburg.  Ger- 
many is  to  guarantee  safe  passage  of 
ten  railroad  trains  daily  across  her  ter- 
ritory by  these  routes.  The  Allies  in  no 
sense  renounce  their  right  to  the  use 
of  Danzig,  and  will  in  fact  use  that  port 
if  these  other  routes  are  obstructed  or 
prove  unsatisfactory.  In  Poland  and 
elsewhere  some  dissatisfaction  with  this 
compromise  was  exprest,  for  fear  that 
it  would  be  regarded  in  Germany  as  a 
sign  of  Allied  weakness  and  would  en- 
courage further  resistance  to  the  terms 
of  peace  prescribed  by  the  Congress. 

~.  ..«  u  »  The  "Rainbow"  Di- 
The    Rainbow         wUm    Qf  the   Amer. 

Returning  ican       Expeditionary 

Force*  began  its  homeward  movement 
on  April  ~>.  On  that  day  the  first  train- 
load  of  its  soldiers  left  Coblenz  for 
Brest,  and  it  was  announced  that  three 
trainloads  would  be  dispatched  daily 
until   April    11,  by  which   time  the  en- 

-  division  would  have  left  the  Rhine. 
Thi  Forty-second  Division  is  com- 
posed of  the  National  Guardsmen  of 
t.w  en  stafa      Et  was  the  third 

m    to    land    in    Prance,    and 
homecoming     la     the     first,    divisional 

rrement    of    troopi    homeward     from 

the  American  zone  of  occupation. 


from  the  speculation  as  to  how  much 
of  that  $2,500,000,000  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay.  Under  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  session  the  Government  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  a  bushel 
and  the  world  market  price  for  every 
bushel  of  winter  and  spring  wheat 
produced. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  estimate  the 
numerous  factors  influencing  the  world 
market  price,  such  as  the  production 
in  Argentina,  Australia  and  other 
countries,  and  the  European  demand. 
There  will  probably  be  enough  foreign 
need  to  use  up  the  surplus  of  Ameri- 
can wheat.  And  the  opinion  exprest 
in  Washington  these  days  is  that,  while 
the  loss  to  the  Government  thru  its 
price  guarantee  might  mount  into  the 
millions  of  dollars,  so  far  as  the  actual 
wealth  of  the  country  was  concerned, 
it  would  simply  be  taking  money  from 
one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another. 
The  money  will  go  into  the  pockets  of 


The  Largest  Wheat 


The    forecast    is 

for     687,000,000 

-vcr  bushels    of    win- 

thii  year,  the   largest  crop 

n,  and  -  much 

an  the  'rop  tw<  jo    The  ipring 

'  rop,  I,     will     add     800, 

.,ooo  bushels  to  this  total,  making 

doe  of  the  at, out 

,0,000,000 

'f  h<  them  i  ma 

Isting    But  tl  n   further  interest 


^ot*: 


Darlino  ta  Sen  York  Tribune 

WONDER  WHAT  CAN  BE  KEEPING  HER 

the  farmers,  and  the  forecast  indicates 
that  farmers  will  be  more  prosperous 
and  possess  greater  potential  buying 
power  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  large  amount 
farmers  would  receive  for  this  wheat, 
therefore,  should  find  its  way  back 
quickly  into  circulation,  thus  adding 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for 
Uncle  Sam      any    ,.„„,  ra(.tor    to     haV(, 

Settles  Up  any  doubt  about  hjs  abil. 
ity  to  ecure  an  adjustment"  reads  the 
nouncement  of  the  War  Departmenl 
that  the  Government  is  anxious  to  ad- 
just and  seMlc  all  of  its  war  oblij 
tions  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
There  are  four  bases  on  which  a  con 

tractor    may    present    his    claims    if    he 

h.i  ,  terminated  production  upon  the 
War  Department's  request: 

I    Paymeni  tot  raw  materials,  parts  and 
I-  on  band  to  s  certain    pedneo  amount, 
if  he  will  waive  bis.  claims  to  the  prospei 
tive  profll     be  might   have  bad  If  the  con 
trarfl   had  been  completed 

L'.  A  remuneration,  oi   reward,  consisting 
of   Interest    si    8   pei    eenl    i"  i    annum    <m 
in   i    i ■  'i  in  i  aw  material:  ,  and  cum 


ponent  parts,  and  10  per  cent  profit  <>n 
work   in   process. 

.'!.  An  amount  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  contractor  for  what  he  has  t<>  pay  to 
subcontractors  or  for  commitments  in  ter- 
minating  his  contracts. 

■t.  Necessary  amounts  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  property,  facilities,  machinery 
and  other  special  items  of  expenditure  con- 
sidered as  fair  compensation  in  the  read- 
justing of  terminated  contracts. 

Thousands  of  contractors,  according 
to  the  War  Department,  have  not  as 
yet  presented  a  statement  or  claim  of 
what  they  want,  tho  it  was  several 
months  ago  when  they  were  requested 
to  suspend  production.  "If  there  are 
any  reasons  why  any  contractor  can- 
not state  his  full  claim  and  the  dispo- 
sition which  he  desires  to  have  made 
with  reference  to  every  item  thereof, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
present  as  much  of  his  claim  as  possi- 
ble in  order  that  the  necessary  investi- 
gations and  negotiations  can  be  pro- 
ceeding." 

Claims  must  be  presented  before 
May  15,  1919,  if  they  are  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  War  Claims  Board,  "an 
organization,"  as  the  War  Department 
explains,  "which  is  essentially  civilian 
in  character,  and  composed  of  men 
who  have  come  into  the  department 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  war  and 
remain  in  this  work  only  at  a  very 
great  personal  sacrifice  and  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  department." 

„      „  ,  The        Rockefeller 

w     ,r      TSe!r  Foundation,     which 

Work  in  Industry      spendg  a  b  o  u  t 

$7,000,000  a  year  in  the  disinterested 
advancement  of  public  welfare,  has  an- 
nounced a  new  appropriation— $500,000 
to  promote  fundamental  research  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  For  some  time 
past  the  foundation  has  been  studying 
how  best  it  could  aid  in  the  work  of  dis- 
covery   of    basic    principles    of    science 


t\,t^M 


f'ntl  in  :Ui>ht<  it  Itiilhtni 

DIRECT   action 

i  hi    i  .una!  le     "Yi      tha  k  ty'i  In  th«  i<»ii.  the 

combln  it tt     and    I    could   tutly    i  urn    ths 

handle   unit    help    m    itU     But,   iiii'M'i   \ thai'i 

not    '"  v   Idee  ol   opening    *f< 
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.■  .1  spend 
invention! 
!    produ 
00,000   will   be 
h    fellowship! 

1 11(1    will 

n  i     i: 
i 

prime  consid 
il   Georgi    I 
if    the    Rockefeller    Foundation, 

that    Ifd    t(  ;  to    make    this 

appropi  iation : 

i    iiniu-iii.il  competition  ever 
kuowo  will  follow    the  war.  Uerman  icien 
i.i-    been    greaUj    enhanced 
be  i>i» — .iii.-  of  war  neeessil  j     Ens 
land  has  in. nil-  an  initial  appropriation  of 
one    million    pounds    for    the   promotion    of 
Mill    Japan.  Australia  and  Canada  are 
planning     great     research     laboratories    of 
physics  and  chemistry.  France,  Italy,  South 
\     ii  a  and   New    Zealand  are  moving  rap- 
nll>    toward  the  nine  ••ml- 

Ni  u  industrial  research  laboratories  are 
springing  up  everywhere.  Self-interest, 
once  fulls  aroused,  will  amply  provide  for 
industrial  investigations;  but  this  is  not 
true  i>t'  the  fundamental  scientific  research 


m  hn-li     industrial     pre  dep<  nds 

Ivaucemenl  ol  research  In  pure 
ui  t-  musl  be  finauced  1 1  om  i"  I 
funds  At  present  aim.  i  all  research  In 
physics  ami  chemistry  *  done  al  odd  mo 
incuts  bj  overworked  teachers,  inadequately 
• . i ii 1 1 » t  ami  without  assistants  to  rellevi 
them  "i  petti  details  With  adequate  funds 
i  he-.-  difficulties  pan   be  overcome. 

The   board    named   by    the   National 

•  anli    Council    to    eontrol    the    work 

i  of  lieni\  \  Bumitead,  Simon 
Flexner,  George  I  Hale,  Elmer  P, 
Kohler,  Robert  A.  McMillikan,  Arthur 
\    Nfoyei  and  Wilder  K.  Bancroft  They 

will  award  the  fellowship!  "to  persons 
Who  have  demonstrated  a  high  order  of 

ability  in  research,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  conduct  investigations 

at  educational  institutions  which  make 
adequate  provision  for  effective  prose- 
cution of  research  in  physics  or  chem- 
istry." 

The  Philippine  Islands 
have  presented  for- 
mally to  the  United 
States  their  petition  for  complete  in- 
dependence. And  President  Wilson  has 


For  Philippine 
Independence 


THE    EPIDEMIC    OK   WELCOME    PARADES    REACHES    FROM    COAST   TO    COAST 


c'  Underwood  u  Underwood 

All  San   Francisco  turned  out  to  cheer  the  Gallant  67th,  a  Coast  Artillery   regiment  of  California 
men  that  sailed  for  France  last  August  and  has  just  come  home  again  with  only  eleven  men  missing 


Paul  Thompson 

These    are    Ohio    veterans    marching    under    the    Welcome    arch    erected    for    them    in    Cincinnati 


A  fa  1,1/  In   \.  c.    )  i,i k   II  orld 

LITTLE     FILIPINO     GETTING     READY     TO 
LEAVE   SCHOOL 

practically     promised     to     help     them 
get  it. 

A  delegation  of  forty  prominent 
Filipinos,  headed  by  Manuel  Quezon, 
president  of  the  Senate,  came  to  Wash- 
ington on  April  4  with  a  memorial 
from  the  Philippine  legislature,  read- 
ing in  part: 

Independence  is  the  great  national  ideal 
of  the  Filipino  country,  and  we  believe  this 
is  the  proper  time  to  present  the  question. 
looking  to  a  favorable  and  decisive  action. 
because  of  the  declared  and  uniform  policy 
of  America  to  withdraw  her  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippines  and  to  recognize  our 
independence  as  soon  as  a  stable  govern- 
ment has  been  established.  There  now  is 
a  stable  government  and  the  fulfilment  of 
this  solemn  promise  you  owe  to  yourselves 
to  us  and  to  humanity  at  large. 

You  have  truly  treated  us  as  no  nation 
ever  before  has  treated  another  under  its 
sway,  and  yet  you — and  none  better  than 
you — will  understand  why,  even  under  such 
conditions,  our  people  still  crave  indepen- 
dence, that  they,  too,  may  be  sovereign 
masters  of  their  own  destinies. 

President  Wilson  had  prepared  an 
answer  to  this  petition  before  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  the  Filipinos'  viewpoint  and  ask- 
ing Secretary  Baker  to  present  more 
fully  his  sentiments  in  favor  of  Phil- 
ippine independence.  Secretary  Baker 
congratulated  the  delegation  on  com- 
ing to  this  country  to  "make  known 
the  fact  of  Philippine  progress,  the 
growth  and  development  of  political 
capacity  in  the  islands,  the  spread  of 
education,  and  the  natural  growth  of 
aspirations  for  political  independ- 
ence." He  added: 

For  a  long  time  the  Philippine  people 
had  been  discussing  among  themselves  their 
aspirations.  As  soon  as  the  United  Stales 
became  involved  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
the  world  war,  the  Philippine  people  with 
tine  self-restraint  abandoned  the  discus-ion 
of  that  question  as  inopportune  at  the 
time,  and  threw  all  their  energies  and  their 
resources  into  the  common  weal  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  thru 
out  the  entire  period  of  the  war  the  tela 
tions  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  your   people   have  been   those  of 

cordial    cooperation    and    confidence    and 

growing   appreciation   and    esteem. 

When    the    United    States    went    into    the 

Philippine    islands,    it    set    up   a    military 

government.    What     has    been    going    on    i- 

the  rapid   progress  and  development   ol  s 

new  civilization  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
not  an  Americanization  of  the  islands,  but 
the   growth   of   a    Philippine   civil!  anon     It 
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is  normal  that  people  should  desire  to  be 
free  and  independent. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  almost  inde- 
pendent;    your     legislatures     govern     the 

islands.  The  strongest  tie  between  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  the  United  States  at 
present  is  this  tie  of  affection  of  which  I 
speak,  rather  than  the  political.  I  know 
that  I  express  the  feeling  of  the  President, 
I  certainly  express  my  own  feeling.  I  think 
I  express  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the 
United  States  when  I  say  the  time  has 
substantially  come,  if  not  quite  come,  when 
the  Philippine  Islands  can  be  allowed  to 
serer  the  more  formal  political  tie  remain- 
ing and  become  an  independent  people. 

Francis  Burton  Harrison,  Governor 
General  of  the  Philippines,  exprest  sen- 
timents identical  with  those  voiced  by 
Secretary  Baker.  The  formal  act  grant- 
ing independence,  he  said,  was  one 
that  Congress  must  take  up.  and  the 
Administration  would  present  the  mat- 
ter to  Congress  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

The  Philippines  have  had  self-gov- 
ernment since  October  16,  1916.  By 
act  of  Congress,  approved  August  29, 
1916,  better  known  as  the  Jones  bill, 
the  old  Philippine  Commission  was 
abolished,  there  being  substituted  as 
the  Upper  House  of  the  legislature  a 
Senate,  composed  of  twenty-four 
members,  and,  instead  of  the  Assem- 
bly, a  House  of  Representatives  of 
ninety  members,  all  elected  at  trien- 
nial elections,  excepting  two  Senators 
and  nine  Representatives  appointed  by 
the  Governor  General  to  represent  the 
non-Christian  provinces.  The  political 
attitude  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Jones  bill,  which  declared  "it  has 
always  been  the  purpose  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  their 

ereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
<tnd  to  recognize  their  independence  as 
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soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be 
established  therein." 

The  prosperity  of  the  Philippines 
has  increased  tremendously  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  In  1917  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  islands  was  34  per 
cent  greater  than  ever  before,  reach- 
ing a  total  value  of  $161,401,337.  The 
chief  increases  were  in  exports  to 
China  and  Japan.  During  1917,  too, 
an  actual  and  effective  beginning  was 
made  in  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Philippines  by  local  cap- 
ital, much  of  it  invested  in  agricul- 
tural enterprizes  such  as  sugar  cen- 
trals and  new  plantations.  Seventy- 
four  agricultural  credit  cooperative 
associations  were  established  under  a 
new  rural  credit  law,  enabling  the 
small  farmers  to  buy  new  lands  and  to 
secure  funds  for  their  development. 

a    „»l      »*  "I    will    sct'    vou    in 

Another  Mexican  ,.                      •      ..    ,, 

„        ,  Mexico  or  eternity 

Revolution?  W(M.(.    ^    ^J,, 

last  words  as  he  sailed.  Three  months 
later  he  cabled  from  Tepatlaxco,  Vera 
Cruz,  "All  goes  well."  Which  his  sup- 
porters in  this  country  took  to  mean 
that  he  was   in   Mexico. 

The  general  is  Aurelio  Blanquet, 
former  Mexican  Mini , i.  r  of  War  under 
Victoriano  Huerta,  and  sworn  foe  oi 
Venn  tiano     Carranza,     President     of 

Mexico      II  i     Havana     on 

January    8    with    munitions,    landed    on 

the  easi  coa  t  of  Mexico  and  proceeded 
tnize   armed    fores,   headed    by 
General   Felix   Diaz,  in  an  uprising  to 
rthrow    the    Carranz  i    Government, 
>U  >h    the    ''on  ■  it  ii  ',n    of    I nr,7 
and  the  alleged  confiscatory  de 

>1   the  pre  ien1  govi  rnment.  Gen 
era!  i>,a/.,  U  la  -aid,  ha     10,000  I  roop 
red   thru   fifteen   of   the   I 

[exico;  th<  y  are  known 
'■•>'  lonal    Beoi  ■  inizal  on   Army 
of  He   he     been  oppo 

/.i    Govei  nmenl    for   two   y  ai 
Thai  Genera]  Blanqurl  has  united  with 
inn,  to  proml  >■  I  rouble   foi    ths 

■  rnal  affairs  of  M<     . ,,  ,,,  the  n< 
future,    foi    ','  n<  i  J    Blanquel    has    s 

tng    foil*  Me   Is   HOW  H<  venl  y  "'I 


years  old,  and  he  began  fighting  in  the 
Mexican  army  when  he  was  fifteen.  In 
1914  he  was  Vice-President  of  Mexico 
and  frequently  mentioned  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  President  Huerta.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Constitutionalist  forces  un- 
der Carranza  in  1914  drove  both  Huerta 
and  Blanquet  into  exile.  General  Blan- 
quet lived  at  first  in  Spain  and  for  the 
last  four  years  in  New  York  City. 

Simultaneous  announcements  were 
given  out  in  New  York  on  April  5  by 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Mexican  revolution- 
ists. "We  have  received  authentic  news 
from  Mexico  that  the  Carranza  Gov- 
ernment is  sure  to  fall,"  said  Dr.  Ro- 
berto Gayon,  secretary  to  General  Blan- 
quet. Dr.  Caturegli,  financial  commis- 
sioner of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
the  United  States,  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  said:  "Felix  Diaz  is  hiding 
in  the  mountains  of  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz  with  a  small  force  of  men.  They 
are  without  adequate  support  in  the 
way  of  arms  or  financial  resources.  The 
report  that  Diaz  has  an  army  of  40,000 
men  at  his  disposal   is  ridiculous." 
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THE  COURT  MARTIAL  IN  ITS  TRUE 

PERSPECTIVE 


i:\    SECRETARY  OF  WAR  RAKER 


Bake'}   tailed  for 
Eu  >  I  he   ga\  >■    the    fol 

i//     Donald   Wilhelm 
•  The    Independent 

FIRST   i«-t   me  say  that   1  eannot 
diSCU88   p»-i  s.uiahtu-s  and   the  RC 
cusationi    which    are    made    by 
military   officers,  one  as  against 
ither  For,  aa  t..  >uch  controversies, 

l    occupy    'inly    a    judicial    position    ami 
itionship.  Hut,  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
j    justice,  lis  head  of  the  War   De 
partment,  1  am  free  to  speak. 

Undoubtedly — it  would  he  strange  if 
this  were  not  the  case — some  of  the 
courts  martial  have,  during  the  war, 
imposed  sentences  which  seemed  harsh; 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  examples  were 
made  in  the  wrong  place,  in  part  for 
reasons  existing  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
visions made  before  the  war,  and  in 
part  by  reason  of  considerations  that 
operated  inevitably  in  the  men  them- 
selves and  in  the  many  thousands  of 
officers  new  to  service  in  the  army. 

For  America  was  engaged  in  a  great 
war.  The  stern  realities  of  that  war 
were  borne  in,  as  we  can  imagine 
only  the  men  in  the  service  fully  un- 
derstand, upon  all  those  who  were 
brought  into  the  military  service.  We 
were    obliged    rapidly    to    mobilize    and 


to  train  great  bodies  of  men,  all  kinds 
of  men,  and  to  Bend  them  across  seas 
that    were    infested    with    sultnianncs   to 

fight  a  highly-trained,  relentless,  scien 

title    and    ruthless    enemy.    This    enemy 

laughed,  openly!  at   the   possibility  of 

America  making  soldiers  of  caliber  to 
withstand  him  in  time  to  lie  effective 
against  him.  Indeed  our  French  and 
British  associates  doubted  our  ability 
to  bring  our  soldiers  up  to  such  a  de- 
cree of  individual  strength  and  discip- 
line and  skill  that  they  would  be  able 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  highly-organ- 
ized, confident  and  powerful  attacks 
that  the  Germans  made.  We  had,  from 
the  outset,  the  necessity  of  impressing 
upon  our  young  soldiers  the  essential 
importance  of  obedience.  Now,  at  the 
close  of  this  great  war,  not  only  are 
all  those  who  suffered  sentences  as- 
sured that  those  sentences  are  suscepti- 
ble of  correction— so  that  the  lessons 
which  the  courts  martial  felt  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  teach  essential 
discipline  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
an  incorrigible  disability  upon  those 
whose  misfortunes  or  minor  shortcom- 
ings brought  them  into  court — but  we 
have  the  proud  record  of  not  having 
had  to  enforce  military  discipline  by  a 
single  example  of  capital  punishment 
for  any  purely  military  offense. 


Our  foe  made  light  of  our  intensity, 
perhapi  because  be  knew  of  our  sxpe 

rience  in  the  Civil  War.  In  thai  war,  it 
will  be  remembered,  President  Lincoln 
began  by  commuting  death  sentences 
and  in  otherwise  exerting  leniency  in 
the  carrying-out  of  military  discipline. 
Hut  toward  the  end  of  that  war  he  was 
obliged  to  confirm  death  penalties  in 
large  numbers.  Indeed,  one  of  the  sad 
and  tragic  phases  of  his  later  life  as 
President  was  the  constant  necessity  of 
confirming  death  sentences,  when  it  had 
come  to  be  argued  that  his  leniency  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war  had  made 
rigid  discipline  necessary. 

The  Civil  War  made  clear,  even  to 
President  Lincoln,  that,  against  the 
Confederate  Army,  the  consequence  of 
disobedience  might  at  any  time  prove 
disastrous  to  the  Union  cause.  And  in 
this  war,  against  a  ruthless  and  terri- 
ble antagonist,  it  was  inevitable  that 
what  may  be  called  the  psychology  of 
the  situation  operated  in  officers  and 
men  and  made  them  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disobedience.  The  captains 
and  majors  and  other  officers  no  doubt 
realized,  from  the  moment  that  they 
embarked  upon  their  perilous  enter- 
prize,  not  only  that  all  success  depended 
upon  the  reliable  carrying-out  of  orders, 
many  of  which  [Continued  on  page  122 
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THE  VERY  HUMAN  ADMIRAL 

How  the  American  Navy  and  Its  Commander 
Helped  to  Bring  on  "The  Day" 


HEN 

the  final 

and  con- 

s  i  dered 
judgment  of  his- 
tory sums  up  the 
accomplishments  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in 
the  great  war,  the 
brightest  star  in 
its  diadem  will  be 
the  manner  i  n 
which  it  sank  its 
individuality,  its 
hope  of  separate 
glory,  its  pardon- 
able pride  in  its 
own  methods  and 
organization,  b  y 
first  contributing 
its  services  in  such 
manner  as  to 
strengthen  the 
weak  spots  in  ex- 
isting Allied  ar- 
rangements instead 
of  insisting  on  sep- 
arate and  inde- 
pendent organiza- 
tions which  at  the 
moment  might  have 
shed  glory  and 
brilliance  on  its 
record  but  would 
have  resulted  in 
far  less  of  solid 
and  enduring  ac- 
complishment to- 
ward the  one  important  result — 
the  winning  of  the  war.  This  pol- 
icy, so  sound  in  conception  and 
iccessful  in  achievement,  required 
on  the  part  of  the  Commander  of  our 
active  forces  the  greatest  self-abnega- 
tion and  the  placing  U>  one  side  of  the 
hope*    of    personal    glory    and    distinc 


WE    N    p 1    teristics    are    sim- 
the  final                                                  ^*^^^fc                                          — " —  plicity    of    charac- 

and  con-  ^p.  <-'       (V  ter,  frankness,  and 

s  i  dered  absence  of  all  arti- 

ficiality. No  matter 
what  his  audience, 
he  talks  his  own 
language,  and 
never  is  anything 
but  his  own  true 
self.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that 
in  the  beginning 
the  leaders  of  al- 
lied navies  with 
whom  he  worked 
did  not  understand 
his  frankness  and 
that  some  doubts 
existed  in  their 
minds  as  to  what 
motives  were  be- 
hind such  appar- 
ently unguarded 
talk.  It  was  not 
many  months,  how- 
ever, before  grad- 
ually it  became  evi- 
dent in  indirect  as 
well  as  direct 
ways,  that  this 
man  was  above  all 
things  simple  and 
of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible honesty  o  f 
character. 

Above  all  things, 
every     one     who 
impression     of     this     principal     accom-     knows  Admiral   Sims  intimately  knows 
plishment    of    our    American    Admiral,     that     his     outstanding     and     principal 
The    principles    and    policies    which    he     characteristic  is  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
stood  out  for  within   his  own  command     the  last  analysis  very  human.  He  puts 
had    a    marked    effect   on    other    navies     on  no  airs,  he  invariably  means  exactly 
with   which   they  worked.   He   practised     what    he    says    and    nothing   else.    His 
them  daily  and  they  had  a  marked  ef-     diplomacy  is  typically  American,  he  has 
in    the   Council    Chambers    of    the     nothing  "up  his  sleeve,"  his  cards  are 
So   it  was  hut  poetic  justice   that     leaden   of   the  other   navies.   They   had     always  "on  the  table"  even  if  they  may 
this  policy,   adopted    from    such   selfless     an  effect  on  the  conduct  and  operations     actually  affect  his  own   interests  or  be 
motives,    resulted    in    placing    Admiral     of  those  other  navies,  altho  it  was  per-     to    some   extent   embarrassing    to   him- 
Sim.s  in  a  position  of  power  and   infill-     haps  indirect.  There  is  plenty  of  speci-     self.  When  this  came  to  be  known,  not 
in    the    allied    councils    second    to     fie  evidence  to    upport   their  impression,     thru  words,  but  by  actual  experience,  it 
that   of   no    naval    leader   developed    m      but,    unfort  unat.ely,    as    in    many   other     was  that  Admiral  Sims  should  come  to 
'■'■"■> '  important  aspect!  of  the  war,  it,  cannot,     have     a     powerful     influence     upon     all 

part  from  such  success  as  Ad       be     <t    forth    publicly    and    in    detail    at      with     whom    he    came    in    contact.    He 
miral   Sims  accomplished    in    directing    pre  ent  without  Involving  personalities    came    to    he    looked    upon    in    foreign 
conducting     his     own      American     or      drawing      invidious      comparisons,     navies   not  only  as   the  "American   Ad- 
he  has,  as  a  representative  of    which  would  accomplish  no  useful  ob     miral,"  but  as  a  brother  officer, 
s,  made  a  mxtch  gi  tmer     ject.   vw  must  trail    until   the  presenl        One  of  the  many  demonstrations  of 

to     the     world     war     generation    has    gone    and    pel    onalities      this    fact,    is,    that,    in    conservative    old 

Germany.    Unfortunately,     ■        are  eliminated   ("mm   the  game  to  get    England,  which  still  stedfastly  adheres 

Prin<  .'im<-nt.    is    very   difli       this  side  of  the  true  hi   lory  of  the  war     to  many   formalities  of  past,  ages,  they 

M.    cannot    \,<-    reduced      in   .''I!   countries. 

it.  Is  known  that  repeatedly  In  Coun- 

of     the     Allied      Naval      Leaders     in 

England,    Prance    and    Italy    Admiral 


-'  lIluAlrilmtl 

Idmiral  II  iiliiim  s.  Sims,  Commander  in  chief  of  tin-  United  States  Navy  in  European 
i' liter*  during  tin  nur.  hat  just  returned  t<>  this  country,  where  he  was  greeted  enthusias- 
tically as  America's  naval  hero.  In  the  photograph   {from  left  to  right)  are  his  daugh- 
Vdelaide,   the    [dmiralj  «  son.    William  Jr..    Mrs.  Sims,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret 
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tdmiral,  u,t.h  oflb  ial    of 
•  d  Amei  ho  had  an 

opp  '    i.  irops    and 

■ ■  •"    to    really   undei 


actually      proposed      to      make      Admiral 
Sims  an   active   member  of   I  he   "Hoard 

of  the  Admiralty."  This  is  what  that 
meant:  The  British  navy  is  controlled 


:    took    a    decided       land     lor    what,     differently     from    mir    own      first,    by    a 


ly   amounted   bo  nothing  hut.  "unl 
fled    command"    nod    modem    bu  iin 

principle     Then-   ,     , .  ,  ,,,,   to  belli 
that  Admiral  Kims  in  carrying  out,  his 

policies    did    not    always    have    an    easy 
lime,  even    within   hi.  own   naval  cm  I' 

Admiral  Bims's  outstanding   charai 


civilian  Secretary  called  "Firil  Lord," 
.ind  second,  by  the  so  called  "Board  of 
He-  Admiralty."  Thl  i  board  is  hound 
up  ".  ancient  law.:  which  itill  is  111  to 
day.  Its  members  are  the  principal 
naval  officers  of  ihe  British  Admiralty 
which    corn  pond      to   our    Navy    l ><• 
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April  l«),  L919 


memben  o|  i  »ard 

illy    kno 

the   I  I  '  of  the 

m.  [re 
lun  ni  official 

Idmiralt] 
h   the  phra  le   Lordi   Commit 

lltjl   haw  tins  ■ 

i  iiiun-,  tin-  office  nf  the 
ipondinf   to  our  Bee 
of  the  N  bound  down  with 

mai  his    Then  are  many  im- 

portant  question!  concerning  the  Brit- 
N  ivy  and  its  direction  which  are 
not  legal  it'  issued  and  signed  alone  by 
the  Pint  Lord.  They  must  have  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  a  certain  num- 
ber nf  Admiral!  on  the  Hoard,  who  are 
known  as   "Sea    Lords." 

The  reaped  and  the  feeling  held  by 

the  heads  of  the  British  N'avy  for  Ad- 
miral Sims  was  shown  by  the  unprece- 
dented proposal  to  submit  the  Admiral's 
name  to  the  King  to  serve  as  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Hoard  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. While  the  Admiral  constantly 
attended  all  conferences  at  the  Admir- 
alty concerning  the  war,  still  those  con- 
ferences related  solely  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  general  and  the  progress 
of  the  Allied  naval  campaign.  His  ad- 
vice was  always  sought  and  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  which  led 
up  to  important  conclusions  and  deci- 
sions. HovVever,  when  matters  were  be- 
ing discussed  strictly  referring  to  the 
administration  and  conduct  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  alone,  he  of  course  was  not 
present.  But  making  him  an  honorary 
member  would  have  carried  with  it  his 
attendance  at  Board  Meetings  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  his  participation  in  de- 
liberations concerning  matters  affect- 
ing the  British  Navy  alone.  The  French 
followed  with  the  same  proposal. 

Without  reflection  upon  any  one,  it  is 
a  well  known  historical  fact  that  the 
history  of  all  allied  warfare  is  unfor- 
tunately full  of  instances  of  inefficient 
cooperation  due  largely  to  considera- 
tions  of   national   pride,   prestige,   and 


jea  P|  Vara     base     been     lol 

lowed   by   controv  foi 

many    years   on    BCCOU1       Of    these    unfor- 
tunate OCCU1 

1 1 1 it l  Suns  Introduced  a  most  com- 
pelling   Influence    into    Allied     Naval 

Councils  in  this  war  to  prevent  such 
undesirable  occurrence-,  lie  stood  out 
ugly  at  all  tunes  for  "team  work" 
'  onal  or  individual  in- 
terests, and  he  emphasized  this  stand 
by  his  example,  as  much  as  by  his 
Words,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  forces 
under  his  own  command.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  but  that  history  will 
eventually  show  him  to  have  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  successful 
outcome  of  this  war. 

Admiral    Sims    is    noted    for    always 
being    popular    with    his    subordinates, 


and  also  lor  having  an  organization  so 

efficient]  and  based  on  modern  business 
lentific  management"  principles  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Service 
His  commands,  whether  ashoie  or  on 
shipboard,   are  always  happy. 

The  Admiral,  perhaps  more  than  any 
othi  r  officer  in  the  service,  is  a  real 
!er  of  men.  He  not  only  Understands 
but  actually  puts  into  practise,  the  all 
important  characteristic  of  real  lead- 
ers— such  as  decentralization,  trusting 
his  subordinates  implicitly,  not  going 
into  details,  himself,  but  reserving  his 
energy  for  only  the  bigger  questions  of 
policy  and  encouraging  to  the  limit  in- 
dividual initiative  and  exercize  of  in- 
genuity on  the  part  of  his  subordinates. 
He  always  keeps  himself  in  perfect 
health  and  physical  condition  by  refus- 


V.  8.  Navy  Recruiting  Bureau 

"The  navy  initiated  tactics  of  a  so-called  'barrage  system'  in  using  depth   bombs,   which 

was   adopted   in    other  Allied   service."    The   "Palmer"    is   laying   a   depth    bomb   pattern 


V.  8.  Official.  Hum    I  ndtfWOOil  *  ('iu/i'riruu<i 

'The  navy  equipt,  manned  and  operated  on  the  western  front  a  battery  <>/  naval  aims  which  hud  been  designed  for  their  battleships' 
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ing  to  allow  himself  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  administrative  and  other  details 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  up 
his  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  forces  under  Admiral  Sims's  com- 
mand are  noted  for  unusual  accomplish- 
ments, knowing  full  well  that  as  long 
as  they  base  their  actions  on  common 
sense,  their  chief  will  take  the  attitude 
that  they,  being  on  the  spot  and  con- 
fronted with  a  task  in  an  emergency, 
were  the  best  judges  of  the  action  jus- 
tified, and  that  they  could  count  upon 
being  supported  by  him  to  just  as  full 
an  extent  as  if  he  had  signed  a  hard 
and  fast  and  explicit  order  requiring 
them  to  do  exactly  what  they  did  do. 

It  is  a  common  saying  of  the  Admiral 
that  he  does  not  expect  100  per  cent 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  his  staff  or  the 


that  our  ships  did  in  Euro- 
pean waters  during  the 
war: 

The  navy  escorted  62 
per  cent  or  about  1,250,- 
000  troops  of  the  United 
States  Expeditionary 
Forces  to  Europe,  without 
loss  from  enemy  action. 

The  navy  escorted  27 
per  cent  of  all  United 
States,  Allied  and  neutral 
shipping  carrying  cargoes 
to  France,  England  and 
Italy  during  the  period 
April  6,  1917,  to  Novem- 
ber 9,  1918. 

The  navy  laid  80  per 
cent  of  the  northern  mine 
barrage  from  Orkney  Isl- 
ands to  Norway.  This  in- 
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(  .  8.  Now  Recruiting  Bureau 

"I  inn  not  nearly  so  grave  as  this  would  lead  you  to  sup 
iidsc.   On    the  contrary   I    am — always  cheerfully  yours. 
\\  in.  8.  Sims,"  wrote     The  Very  Human  Admiral"  under 
litis    photograph    which    teas    taken    in    London    in    1918 
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Thi  oiii  so  per  cent  of  ih>   northern 

10  mint:',  were  laid  in  lets  than  four 

officers  of  his  command,  that  he  knows 
well  that  if  he  even  attempted  to  inter- 
fere in  details,  the  percentage  of  errors 
.Id   inevitably  be   higher  than    if   he 
adhered  to  his  proper  role.  This  simply 
■    of    the.    fact    that    no   on"    man 
lid   do   it — he  would    he  overv/heln 
nd   his  ability  as  a  leader  would 

/-:,    tor,,    that    he    ex- 
j,   a   re*  onablc   number  of  errors 

I   that,  fl  are   not  inex- 

and   arc   bs  ed  on   dictate*  of 

he     frill     t. : i  k  r      no     action, 

'hat   the   one    who    made    'he 
'■rr-,  'rally    already    pan  ihed 

lence  and  the 
'■  damage  to  hi  i   reputation. 
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mine  barrage.  In  one  opera 

hours,  an  unparalli  h  d   feat" 
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shipment  abroad, 
lishment  of  two 
and  testing  plants  in  Scotland.  The 
mines  were  handled  entirely  by  our 
own  personnel  and  laid  from  a  squad- 
ron of  United  States  merchant  ships 
converted    into    Special    mine    layers.    In 

one  operation  a  field  of  6520  mines  was 
laid  in  less  than  four  hours    a  feat  un- 
paralleled in  the  s ■  of  mining. 
All   our   ships   in    European    waters 
ed  thruout  the  war  a.  training 
ool  i    for   new    personnel    while    they 
re    carrying   out,    then-   actual    war 
operations.  Any  one  Familiar  with  the 
problems  of  naval   efficiency   Is  av. 

'     one    of    its    :■  quisites    is 

permanence  of  personnel.  Owing  to  the 

i  n  liOfl     of    I  he     I  Inited     States 

.y  during  the  wur,  particularly  In 

the    Case    Of    destroyers,    and    I  he    prob 

i  o!  efflci<  oily  manning  new  con  1 1  uc 

t  ion,    it    w;>      n  f  to    U  \t    all    ships 

nine,   put  po  i 

Our  ships  were  self    upporting  In  -'ill 
,.    i     .    cepl  In  ca      oi    erioui  acd 
dent,  i  and  docl 
'I  he   navy   Inil  iat<  d   i  act  ici   of  s 


called  "barrage  system"  in  using  depth 
charges  in  large  numbers.  The  tactics 
developed  were  eventually  adopted  in 
other  allied  services. 

The  navy  established,  manned  and 
operated  nine  shore  bases  to  support 
cruising  ships,  and  thirty-four  aviation 
bases  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Italy  from  which  aircraft  bombed 
enemy  submarine  bases,  and  patrolled 
at  sea  in  protecting  convoys  from  sub- 
marines. 

As  we  had  more  personnel  than  equip- 
ment until  late  in  the  game,  the  navy 
assisted  the  Allies  by  the  loan  of  avia- 
tors, aviation  mechanics,  telegraphers, 
and  many  other  types  of  skilled  men. 

The  navy  advised  and  assisted  Mr. 
Hoover  in  operating  food  ships  thru 
Europe.  It  established  naval  organiza- 
tions  in   every  port  of   Europe   where 

United  States  merchant  ships  called,  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  every  way  and 
tn  look  out  Cor  their  interests.  During 
the    war    all    pence    lime    port    facilities 

upon  which  merchant  shipping  depends 

were    wholly  disorganized    and    In    many 

had   cea  led.   Since   the  aroiisl  Ice 
these  naval  port  offices  have  been  great 

ly  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  IMacK 
Sea. 

'I  he  navy  manned  and  opet  ;i  ted  B   Heel 

of  en  ships  ca  rrying  c oal  I  rom 

•  lardiff  to  France  to  m<  ■  <    u  my  need 

The  navy  assisted  m  carrying  out  the 
surrender  of  t he  ( lei  man  fieel  and  i  he 
,  i  mi  i  [ce  condition  with  ( tarmany  and 
A '  i 


■rii,    iiini/  assisted  <"   carrying  oui   the   turrender  of   ih<    Oertn'm    fleet."    These   submarines    wen    among    the    vesneh   <iivcn    i<i> 


The  navy  helped  in  obtaining  neutral 

ships  to  carry  troops. 

The  navy  equipt,  manned  and  opor- 
ated  on  the  western  front  with  French 

and  United  States  armies  a  batter] 
mobile  great  naval  gains  which  had  been 
designed  by  the  navy  for  their  battle- 
ships, guns  with  a  range  of  over  twenty- 
miles.  Five  complete  gun  trains  oper- 
ated with  the  French  and  American 
armies  by  purely  naval  personnel.  To 
understand  the  character  of  this  work 
it  should  be  appreciated  that  all  mate- 
rial, designed  and  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  a  most  remarkably 
short  time,  was  brought  to  France  by 
the  navy,  and  more  than  seventy-five 
cars,  six  locomotives  and  the  gun 
mounts  were  landed  and  erected  by  the 
naval  personnel  which  operated  them 
on  the  front.  In  this  expedition  the  navy 
furnished  the  most  powerful  artillery 
used  on  the  front  by  any  of  the  Allies. 

An  aviation  force  for  foreign  service 
of  approximately  20,000  men  and  5000 
officers  was  maintained  by  the  navy. 
This  personnel  was  distributed  along 
the  coast  line  of  Europe,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  success- 
fully operated  sixteen  seaplane  sta- 
tions, four  dirigible  stations,  three  kite 
balloon  stations,  two  large  assembly  and 
repair  bases  and  a  powerful  bombing 
group  located  in  Northern  France.  The 
measure  of  efficiency  of  this  aviation 
force  on  foreign  service  cannot  be  fig- 
ured according  to  any  fixed  scale.  Its 
participation  in  the  successful  escort 
of  United  States  troops  overseas  was 
a  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
gigantic  task.  This  entire  force  was  or- 
ganized into  an  operating  unit  under 
Admiral  Sims's  direction.  The  nucleus 
of  this  force  consisted  of  100  men  and 
five  officers  from  which  a  smooth  run- 
ning and  effective  weapon  was  made. 

Altho  the  forces  actually  commanded 
by  Admiral  Sims  were  relatively  small 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
navies,  the  Admiral's  views  and  opin- 
ions, nevertheless,  carried  a  great  deal 
of  weight  in  the  council  chambers,  sim- 
ply because  they  constituted  an  out- 
side viewpoint  from  a  man  representing 
a  great  nation.  Views  from  such  a 
source  could  not  be  passed  over  lightly. 

As  the  center  of  war  activity  both  on 
shore  and  sea  was  in  Europe,  and  as 
Admiral    Sims   was   the   senior   United 
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States  naval  representative  in  Furope, 
his  duties  were  not  only  to  direct  ami 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  for  the 
operations  and  conduct  of  America's 
naval  forces,  sent  into  European  waters 

the  storm  center  of  the  Greatest  of 
World's  Wars — but  also,  and  perhaps 
even  more  important,  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
in  fact  of  the  navy  and  of  the  country 
in  the  Naval  War  Councils  by  which 
the  combined  naval  campaign  was  co- 
ordinated and  directed.  The  fact  that, 
writh  the  exception  of  the  very  minor 
operations  of  one  or  two  submarines, 
late  in  the  war,  on  the  home  coast,  all 
experience  and  activity  of  the  war  was 
solely  to  be  found  in  European  waters, 
placed  an  additional  heavy  and  all-im- 
portant burden  upon  Admiral  Sims  and 
his  staff. 

All  information  concerning  enemy 
movements,  their  methods,  and  the  daily 
progress  of  the  naval  campaign  cen- 
tered in  Paris  and  London,  but  prin- 
cipally in  London,  owing  to  the  size  of 
the  British  navy,  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine  and  Britain's  outlying  sta- 
tions and  lines  of  communication.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  (the  headquarters 
of  our  navy)  was  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  Admiral  Sims  for  advice  as 
to  how  the  United  States  Navy  could 
best  help,  for  information  as  to  all  ex- 
perience of  the  war  which  affected  de- 
sign and  equipment  of  new  ships  to  be 
built  or  sent,  the  kind  of  equipment  to 
be  manufactured.  In  fact,  all  work  at 
home  had  to  be  based  on  actual  war 
experience,  which  was  only  available 
abroad.  Methods,  plans,  daily  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  etc.,  had  to  be 
watched,  collected  and  supplied  by  Ad- 
miral Sims's  organization. 

With  the  exception  of  those  two  or 
three  futile  raids,  attempted  by  indi- 
vidual submarines  off  the  United  States 
coast  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
critical  localities,  the  war  on  sea  as  well 
as  land  was  fought  about  3000  miles 
from  our  home  shores.  Prior  to  our 
declaration  of  war  there  was  a  great 
wall  of  secrecy  thrown  around  us  on  ac- 
count of  our  neutrality  and  the  rigid 
censorship  so  that  accurate  and  com- 
plete information  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  naval  campaign,  and  the  experience 
gained  from  it  by  those  engaged  in  it, 


was  unfortunately  very  imperfectly 
known  by  our  navy  at  home  and,  what 
was  even  worse,  in  many  important  in- 
stances was  inaccurately  known.  It 
would  take  a  volume  in  itself  to  at- 
tempt an  adequate  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous work  which  fell  upon  Admiral 
Sims  and  his  organization  in  seeking 
and  collecting  and  transmitting  to 
Washington,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
after  his  arrival  in  Europe,  all  of  the 
information  and  experience  which  was 
necessary  to  the  intelligent  direction 
of  our  navy  from  its  main  headquarters. 

This  condition,  of  course,  continued 
thruout  the  war,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  volume  of  cable  and  written 
communications  which  passed  between 
Washington  and  Admiral  Sims's  head- 
quarters abroad  was  tremendous.  Few 
people  realize,  for  instance,  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  had  to 
come  from  Admiral  Sims  to  our  Navy 
Department  in  Washington  before  our 
ships  could  be  properly  built,  equipt 
and  our  supplies  suited  to  the  past  ex- 
perience of  the  war.  How  the  admiral 
set  about  furnishing  this  information 
is  one  of  the  many  war  secrets  that  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  hear.  Ad- 
miral Sims  himself  told  this  story  to 
the  newspapermen  in  New  York,  when 
he  arrived  on  April  8,  after  turning 
over  to  Rear  Admiral  H.  S.  Knapp  his 
command  of  our  naval  forces  in  Euro- 
pean waters: 

"While  I  was  president  of  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport,  I  was 
ordered  to  report  without  delay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
Washington.  I  was  not  notified  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  discussed. 
When  I  arrived  I  was  received  in  secret 
conference  with  Secretary  Daniels  and 
Admiral  Benson,  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions. 

"I  was  told  that  it  'looked  as  tho  we 
shall  go  to  war  with  Germany.'  They 
then  explained  to  me  that  I  was  to  go 
at  once  to  see  the  people  on  the  other 
side,  and  reach  an  understanding  as  to 
how  the  United  States  could  best  CO 
operate  with  Allied  sea  forces  in  opera 
tion  against  Germany. 

"They  told  me  that  one  aide  would 
be  allowed  me,  and  that  his  identity 
must  not  be  known  until  it  might  In* 
divided  to  reveal  it  on  his  arrival  on 
the  other  side.   [Continued  on   pay* 
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Vol'  DON'T  USE  VolR  FEET  ON  A  TELEPHONE 

Or  (*o  /**t/i(/  an  automobile  tire.  These  are  two  of  the  many  indus- 
niul  trade  courses  given  at  the  big  reconstruction  hospital  in 
Colonia,  New  Jersey,   where  wounded  soldiers  are  fitted  to  earn 

'heir  living  at  a   trade  they  like.   Dr.   PrOSSCr,   head  of  the   Federal 

Hoard  of  Vocational  Education,  has  given  it  as  his  estimate  that 
there  are  about  200,000  men  disabled  by  the  war  who  trill  need 
this  sort  of  retraining  in  the  United  States.  About  a  third  of  them 
choose  to  fit  themselves  for  industry  and  trade  and  about  20  per 
rent  etnh  go  into  agriculture,  commercial  pursuits  and  the  pro- 
fessions.  "The  vast  majority  of  men."  says  Dr.  Prosser,  "are  bet- 
ter off  after   the   training   even    with    their  disability   than    before" 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF 

A  WOUND  CHEVRON. 

the  men  disabled  by  tin  wai  and  unfit  to  take  up  theii  >d<t 
jobs  again,  I  note  Bam  it  offering  instruction  m  all  sorts  of  trade* 
and  professions  from  carpentering  in  theology.  I'ln  manual  trade* 
mi  tin  most  in  demand;  i\  is  turpri  ing  how  many  things  a  one 
ai mid  or  urn  legged  man  can  Irani  to  du  just  us  well  as  before  I" 
was  wounded.  Bui  as  Samuel  Hopkins  [dams  ewplains  in  tht 
/,'../  Crass  magazine,  feu  "l  us  have  been  educated  beyond  thi 
crippled  stage  anyhow,  "'I  suppose  you  regard  yourself  as  u 
a  hole  man,'  demanded  ont  o)  the  vocational  therapy  expert* 
Ami   haven't   got   anything  likt    the  full   use  <</    more   than   join 

fingers    and    tun    thumbs    out    of   a    total   of    ten.    \mti     I  u  u    sumllii 

fingers  <m,  really  cripples.  Von  wt  teach  our  iilluus  to  do  tin 
a  m  I.  with  thos*  fingers  thai  you  hair  tu  use  anothei  hand  foi 
Tin n  's  tin  whole  physioal  prim  ipU  <</  our  training     substitution' 
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A  FACTORY 
THAT  PREFERS 
CRIPPLED 
SOLDI EPS 
There  are  twelve  hun- 
dred men  disabled  by 
the  war  who  are  learn- 
ing diamond  cutting 
and  polishing  at  this 
New  York  plant.  It  is 
a  highly  skilled  trade 
and  pays  well.  All 
over  the  count  rn 
schools,  factories,  of- 
fices arid  farms  have 
offered  their  facilities 
to  the  Government  to 
help  wounded  men  find 
and  maintain  their 
place  in  the  economic 
life      of       the       nation 
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that     tl  ho     i  a, a i      i,n' l 

■  .;i'i  i,,    ,,  i ,,,,„,  ,i    ,, 
educated       II,,    picture    ai    tht 
right  ■  ■  tht   ■  Uma  i   of  i,u,   proof 
that   ii.i    „  ',„„,!,  ,i    ',i,i,,  ,  ■  ,„    I 
i  hoipitt  [act, 

of      educational      opportunitU 
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DON'T  WEAR  A  CRUTCH 
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bese  ull  i  a  uplifting   da)  i  w  hen 

uaj    noble    men    ami    women 

■•  \v  1 1 > i   .  .  •  .  \\  Rib  ngton  for 

nni>   .t  paltry  hundred  million  oi 

.   that    suffering   humanity    may 

destiny  'lay  after  tomorrow 

instead  oi  (raiting  and   watching  and 

working  thru  weary  centuries  oi  strug- 

and  repression     in  these  dayi  when 

our  nation  ii  coming  to  think  in 

international  terms  and  has  written  a 

new     national     anthem     which     begins: 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law";  aa  1  said, 

in  these  .lays,  it  is  doubtiul  if  a  "native 
^\  < Hul  note  wild"  can  he  heard,  hut  1  am 
going  to  sneak  up  close  to  a  knot  hole 
m  the  fence  anil  take  my  chances  in 
competing  with  the  clamor  inside  the 
forum. 

I  want  to  tell  a  story  ahout  the  vision 
of  the  founders  of  a  republic  that  was 
but  is  not.  I  want  to  tell  of  their  dream 
about  a  great  commonwealth  that 
should  surpass  the  world  in  education, 
anil  of  the  untold  wealth  they  poured 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  make  their 
dream  come  true.  And  I  want  to  tell 
why  they  failed.  I  want  to  tell  this  story 
because  there  are  so  many  persons  look- 
ing longingly  in  the  direction  of  the 
national  treasury — and  most  of  them 
are  sincere  in  the  belief  that  they  can 
take  some  money  out  of  that  treasury 
and  apply  it  to  the  benefit  of  persons 
who  need  something  that  they  don't 
know  they  need,  and  do  a  lot  of  good. 

THIS  is  a  story  about  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  The  brave  pioneer  leaders 
who  won  independence  were  for  the  most 
part  well  educated  men.  No  bet- 
ter English  has  been  written  on 
this  continent  than  they  wrote 
in  their  early  state  papers.  To 
the  extent  that  they  were  able 
they  supported  good  schools. 
One  of  the  greatest  hardships 
they  suffered  was  the  fear  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  be- 
queath to  their  children,  reared 
in  the  wilderness,  the  culture 
they  had  brought  with  them 
from  the  older  states. 

At  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto 
in  1836  about  700  of  these  pion- 
eers defeated  the  Mexican  army 
and  won  possession  of  a  terri- 
tory so  vast  they  did  not  even 
know  the  extent  of  it.  All  of 
them  together  couldn't  say  that 
they  had  seen  one-third  of  it. 
They  voted  themselves  generous 
allowances  of  lands  and  still 
they  had  so  much  left  that  there 
seemed  not  even  a  remote  prob- 
ability that  any  one  would  ever 
need  it.  In  this  situation  they 
decided  that  they  would  make 
provision  for  all  time  for  the 
school  system  of  Texas.  And 
they  did. 

Today  the  public  schools  of 
Texas  have  the  largest  endow- 
ment of  any  public  schools  in 
the  world.  The  University  of 
Texas    also  has   a   vast   endow- 
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inelll     of     land-        Mm       !i  ■!      such 

size  ale  not  comprehensible  but  suffice 
it   to  say    that    the    income    from    the   >  n 

dowment  of  the  public  schools  of  Texas 

today  gives  ahout  $7  for  each  child  of 
school  age  in  T<  XM  every  year.  And, 
of  course,  all  of  the  children  of  school 
age  do  not  go  to  the  public  schools.  No 
Other  state   has   anything  like   it. 

Long  before  the  city  of  Austin,  which 
is  the  capital  of  tl  ■  and  the  place 

where  the  State  University  is  situated, 
had   been   founded,  one  of  the  pioneer 
who  helped  to  win  the  Independence  of 

Texas  sat  on  his  horse  on  a  laurel  clad 
hill  and  remarked  that  there  was  the 
ideal  site  for  a  university  of  the  first 
class.  And  he  meant  to  include  all 
Europe  in  that  comparative  term.  While 
the  Indians  were  lurking  near  he  was 
admiring  the  hills  along  the  Colorado 
River  and  dreaming  of  a  great  univer- 
sity. He  was  a  man  of  vision,  surely. 

WELL,  has  Texas  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  world?  Not  by  quite  a  wide  margin. 
Various  comparative  tables  showing 
the  relative  position  of  the  public 
schools  of  various  states  are  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  authorities  on  edu- 
cational matters  and  you  never  find 
Texas  at  the  top  except  in  the  column 
which  refers  to  endowment. 

The  condition  of  the  rural  schools  of 
Texas  had  become  so  deplorable  in  1915 
that  the  legislature  of  Texas  voted  a 
special  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars  to  aid  them.  The  last  legislature 
voted  an  appropriation  of  four  million 
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A  RETURNED 
SOLDIER 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 


There'll  be  great  talk  of  this  and  that 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  lad, — 

The  knaves  that  dared  not  speak  before 
Will  let  their  tongues  run  mad; 

'But  you,  who  rode  the  heaving  waves 
And  rolling  seas  to  ravaged  France 
And  shot  for  shot  and  blow  for  blow 
Hurled  back  the  Hun's  advance — 

You,  who  each  day  looked  at  your  death 

And  saw  into  an  open  grave, 
Facing  the  great  realities 

That  only  front  the  Brave: 

At  wormy  heart  and  gnawing  mind 
Whose  curse  is  never  to  be  still 

You'll  shrug  your  shoulders,  go  your  way, 
And  let  them  prate  their  fill.  .  .  . 

You'll  smile  and  gravely  turn  away 
From  sawing  hand  and  thus  and  so 

Because  the  Doer  understands 
What  talkers  never  know! 


dollars  to  aid  rural  schools.  More  than 
One  third  of  the  public  school  teachers 
of  Texas  quit  each  year  on  account  of 
the  low  salaries.  A  rural  school  in  oper- 
ation six  months  of  tin-  year  in  Texas 
marks  a  progressive  neighborhood. 
Sixty  dollars  a  month  is  considered  a 
very   fair  wage  for  a   rural   teacher. 

Well,  what  went  wrong?  The  people 
got  the  impression  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  fund  to  provide  for 
schools  and  that  they  did  not  have  to 
do  anything  for  schools.  Until  only  a 
few  years  ago  an  effort  to  form  an  in- 
dependent school  district  in  rural  Texas 
and  vote  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
neighborhood  school  was  doomed  to 
failure  at  the  start.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  these  independent  school 
districts  now  and  the  number  is  steadily 
increasing  but  the  number  of  schools 
which  receive  no  aid  from  local  taxa- 
tion is  rather  astonishing.  To  leave  out 
the  gruesome  details  and  put  the  matter 
bluntly  the  state  endowment  killed  the 
public  schools  of  Texas  and  kept  them 
dead  for  about  half  a  century — except 
in  the  cities.  The  University  of  Texas 
has  never  received  an  appropriation 
from  the  legislature  without  the  hard- 
est kind  of  a  fight  which  at  some  stage 
of  the  battle  seemed  doomed  to  failure. 
The  low  salaries  of  school  teachers 
cannot  be  called  an  exclusively  Texas 
problem,  of  course.  But  I  was  alarmed 
a  short  time  ago  when  I  read  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  head  of  a  great  univer- 
sity that  Washington  should  underwrite 
a  minimum  wage  of  $1500  a  year  for 
teachers.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  such  an  action  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
the  public  school  system  of 
America. 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  our 
national  government.  Until 
a  few  short  months  ago  I 
thought  it  ought  to  run  the  rail- 
roads and  the  telephones  and 
the  telegraph  systems.  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  that 
theory  now  except  that  it  will 
not  work. 

Going  to  the  national  govern- 
ment for  aid  in  educational  mat- 
ters ought  to  be  made  a  cere- 
mony with  a  prescribed  form  for 
the  petition,  as  follows: 

Now  comes  your  petitioner  anil 
shows  tb.at  lie  is  too  stingy  to  ed- 
ucate his  children,  that  he  has  the 
money  but  lacks  the  strength  of 
conviction  to  appropriate  it  for 
the    ends    desired,    ami    nrays    that 

the  United  states  Government  will 

send  an  armed  agent  to  take  the 
money  away  from  your  petitioner. 
disregarding  his  screams  and  howls 
Of  anguish,  ami  appropriate  it  to 
the  purposes  of  public  education  in 
order    that    your    petitioner's    etui 

dren  shall  not  grow   up  iii   Ignoi 

ance. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion: 
Don't  wear  a  crutch;  it  may 
Cause  your  leg  to  dry  up  and 
blow    awav 


The  mam  lines  of  attack  directed  against  the  Soviet  Republic  ar 
Omsk,  has  sent  successful  expeditions  into  Europe,  taking  Perm 
the  north.  The  American  troops  are  chiefly  quartered  at  Khobar 
have  control  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  of  the  Transcaucasus  and  of  the 
been  driven  out  of  Odessa  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Bessarabia  is  clai 
•  it  Government  Rumania  is  exposed  to  Bolshevism  on  both 
the  Bolsheviki  arc  retiring  on  Riga.  The  Allied  and  American 
Murmansk  along  the  Finnish  border  and  another  from  Archangel,  b 


e  shown  by  the  arrows.  Admiral  Kolchak,  with  headquarters  at 
and  Ufa  and  making  connection  tcith  the  Archangel  expedition  in 
ovsk.  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  rivers.  The  British 
Transcaspian  region.  The  French  expedition  into  Ukrainia  has 
med  by  Rumania,  but  is  in  revolt.  Since  Hungary  has  established 
sides.  The  Poles  have  taken  Pinsk  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
force*  from  the  Arctic  sent  one  expedition  down  the  railroad  from 
ut  both  have  had  to  fall  back  under  pressure  of  Bolsheviki  attacks 


SMOTHERING  THE  RUSSIAN  VOLCANO 


THE  Allies  are  not  at  war  with 
Russia.  The  Kerensky  Govern- 
ment is  still  in  power.  Business 
relations  with  Petrograd  are 
normal. 

These    statements   are    made   on    au- 
thority that  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  at 
least  must  not.  They  are  embodied  in  a 
ent  decision  of  his  Lordship  Mr.  Jus- 
Bailhache  of  the  King's   Bench   in 
an  insurance  case,  he  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the   British   Foreign   Office   and 
of   Sir   George   Buchanan,   British   Am- 
ador in  Petrograd. 
be  sure  Sir  George  is  temporarily 
'■nt   from   his   post.   Also    President 
Kerensky  is  just  now  residing  in   Lon- 
don and  not  allowed  to  gratify  his  long- 
ing for  a  lecture  tour  in  America.  The 
ment  must  know  who  are 
the  official  rep:  of  Russia  for, 

as  '.■  plained  in  Pa  rliamenl 

by  Cecil  Harmsworth,  Under-Secretary 
n  Affair-:,  *h<-  diplomatic  and 
r    corps    of    the    I  'ro- 

','/    '  rnment  an-   being   paid    by 

And   according   to   the 

■''■   /''///.:,    Kerensky,  during  his 

enfora  in  a  Lend  irb, 

-I  »./,  Bol  ihevi  im  and 

'••I   to   Lenin   his   arillii 

and    ei  n  In 

•ho    the    B  nol 

/                                         to  oid 

Minn  they     do.  And 

alt-                                                       war  wil.h 

fight  in 

i'  . 
from  MO  to  4000  m  l<      1 

•  ■  dstenl     i» 


BY  EDWIN  E.  S'LOSSON 

being  attacked  at  the  present  moment 
by  British,  French,  Japanese,  Ameri- 
cans, Finns,  Letts,  Esthonians,  Lith- 
uanians, Serbs,  Germans,  Poles,  Ukrain- 
ians, Czecho-Slovaks,  Rumanians,  Ital- 
ians, Greeks,  Chinese,  Turcomans,  Pun- 
jabis and  Senegalese.  Of  these  the 
troops  under  Allied  flags  number  1,219,- 
165,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
Pichon,  on  .March  25.  The  Soviet  forces, 
according  to  the  French  Ambassador  to 
I:  .  ,  M.  Noulens,  contain  only  90,000 
trained  troops.  According  to  Mr.  Mar- 
,  the  official  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  United 
States,  the  Red  Army  comprizes  l,2()ii, 
000,  of  whom  70o,(KM)  are  engaged  in 
fighting  their  foreign  foes.  We  may 
lime  that  the  Soviet  forces 
amount  now  to  half  a  million,  as  this  is 
about  what  competent  and  unbia  ad 
rally  ■<;■  ree  upon.  On  the 
other  band  the  Allied  •'"id  American 
forcei  now  und«r  aims  number  18,866, 
000  men,  M  if  we  should  really  make 
up  our  mind;  to  flghl  the  I'.olsheviki 
the  odds  in  our   favor  would  be  twenty- 

o  one  at.  the  its  i  t. 

But  we  cannot,  count    P.ol.shcviki  with 
much    certainty    a;    we    could     GOT 

ns.  Taking  the  I   I  heir  fa<  e 

value  we  should  be  liable  to  both  <> 

-..•ite  and  under.-    limate  the 

i  m  (,;'■  h    of    the    i:  .    h<  -iki.    Overesti 

mate     \,,  ,  .,.,   e     ||     ih     not.    probable     I  bv 

they  Could  land  again  I  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ours  for  their  armies  are  In  pari 
led  by  reluctant  offic<  <     with  Bolshevik 

Divert   pointed   at    their   head-,  and    in 


part  composed  of  unwilling  men  forced 
into  the  service  by  the  threat  of  starva- 
tion or  the  lure  of  high  pay.  Underes- 
timate, because  the  Red  Armies  receive 
reinforcement  from  the  population. 
Wherever  the  Allied  armies  have  pene- 
trated they  have  met  with  increasing 
resistance  and  have  had  to  deal  with 
Bolshevik  risings  in  the  rear.  The  re- 
cent collapse  of  the  French  campaign 
in  the  Ukraine  was,  according  to  the 
British  Minister  of  War,  Winston 
Churchill,  due  largely  to  the  hostility  of 
the  people.  The  Ukrainians  before  the 
French  invasion  were  anti-Bolshevik 
and  had  been  for  more  than  a  year  suc- 
cessfully beating  off  the  Soviet  forces. 
Now  the  Bolsheviki  have  got  control  of 
the  whole  Ukraine  except  Odessa,  not 
so  much  by  conquest  as  by  conversion, 
because  they  appeared  as  friends. 

The  lied  armies  shrink  and  swell 
with  remarkable  suddenness  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
Bolsheviki  and  banditti,  so  we  cannot 
tell  what  their  strength  is  at,  any  given 
moment  or  whether  on  the  whole  they 
are  losing  or  gaining.  Last  month  they 
lo  t  Ufa  ami  Perm.  This  month  they 
gained  Budapest  and  Munich,  Bol- 
shevism reminds  me  of  the  Russian 
thistle  which  I  used  lo  sec  in  Kansas 
driven    like   wild   lire  by   the   wind,  seal 

terlng  Its  seed  as  it  Mew  over  the 
prairie,  building  barricades  oul  of 
barbed    wire    fences,   blockading   road: 

and     bringing     fair    farms    to     ruin.     We 

bear  of    Pol    b.  vi    I    movement      m     A  non 
I  ma   at.   the   anl  |pod<         ""I   even    in    A  u 
tialia,    which     we    used     to    be    told    was 

the  wm kingmen's  paradise.  Bu4  altho 
Bolshevism  is  spreading  to  other  comb 

ioi 
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The  blockhouse  which  protects  the  smith  end  mat  siilini;  at  Obozerakayo,  the  toene  of 
ihttnii,  tins  iiuilt  lit/  American  engineers  and  is  defended  by  American  soldier* 


tries  it  may  nevertheless  be  on  the  point 
of  collapse  in  Russia.  Lenin  and  Trotzky 
promised  the  people  bread  and  peace 
and  they  are  not  giving  them  either. 
The  new  British  White  Book  tells  of 
10,000  men  at  the  Putilov  works  in 
Petrograd  passing  resolutions  against 
the  Bolshevik  regime  and  shouting 
"Down  with  Lenin!"  But  it  will  be 
noted  that  their  complaint  is  that  Lenin 
is  too  much  inclined  to  conservatism 
and  compromise  and  not  sufficiently  sub- 
missive to  the  Soviets.  According  to  the 
White  Book,  factory  production  in  Rus- 
sia has  fallen  off  50  per  cent,  but  the 
peasants  have  raised  big  crops  and 
made  money.  An  English  bank  clerk 
leaving  Petrograd  in  January  reports: 

All  the  streets  are  deserted  and  there  is 
DO  life  at  all.  The  Xevsky  is  practically 
empty  and  most  of  the  shops  are  shut,  but 
perfect  order  reigns  in  the  streets.  There 
is  do  looting  or  robbery.  There  are  hardly 
any  executions  now.  .  .  .  Services  still  con- 
tinue to  be  held  in  the  churches  and  on  the 
whole   they   are   well   attended. 

The  population  of  Petrograd,  which 
was  a  million  and  a  half  before  the  war 
and  three  million  during  the  war,  has 
dropt  to  less  than  a  million,  and  of 
these,  according  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment, 6000  are  dying  daily,  chiefly  from 
typhus  and  smallpox.  But  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  interpreting  the 
depopulation  of  the  cities  and  the  clos- 
ing of  the  shops  as  altogether  signs 
of  weakness.  They  are  in  large  part  due 
to  the  desire  of  the  Russian  people  for 
land.  Just  as  soon  as  the  Bolshevik  lead- 
ers announced  "free  land  for  all,"  there 
was  a  rush  for  it  that  looked  like  the 
opening  of  Oklahoma.  Soldiers  deserted 
the  army  and  workmen  the  shops,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  them 
back  even  by  conscription.  That  this 
was  the  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1918 — 
that  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik regime  and  when  conditions  were 
not  so  bad  as  they  have  since  become — 
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•221,000  out  of  the  365,000  factory  work- 
ers of  Petrograd  left  the  city  for  the 
country.  But  since  the  chief  trouble  is 
with  transportation  the  more  the  over- 
crowded city  population  is  scattered 
and  set  to  growing  crops  the  less  the 
danger  of  starvation. 

But  leaving  off  the  almost  hopeless 
attempt  to  find  out  the  internal  state 
of  Russia  let  us  try  to  piece  together  the 
fragmentary  and  often  misleading  in- 
formation we  get  regarding  the  military 
operations  on  the  seven  fronts.  Sum- 
ming up  the  situation  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  read  from  movements  on  the  map  we 
may  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  losing 
on  the  east  and  west  and  gaining  on  the 
north  and  south. 

We  are  naturally  most 
concerned  with  the  Arch- 
angel expedition  which  is  in 
a  critical  situation.  I  don't 
believe  in  editorial  criticism 
of  military  operations,  but 
I  must  say  that  it  has  never 
seemed  to  me  sound  strat- 
egy to  send  an  expedition  in 
the  dead  of  winter  eight 
hundred  miles  into  a  hos- 
tile country  thru  an  Arctic 
harbor,  icebound  for  half 
the  year  and  four  weeks' 
voyage  from  the  base  of 
supplies,  by  way  of  one 
railroad  and  two  rivers, 
subject  to  attack  from  front 
and  both  flanks  by  a  fanat- 
ical foe  many  times  more 
numerous  and  within  ready 
reach  of  their  own  bases  by 
rail  and  river.  Napoleon's 
march  to  Moscow  was  an 
easy  enterprize  compared  to 
this.  Trotzky  boasted  that 
he  had  the  Allied  troops 
trapped  and  would  drive 
them  into  the  White  Sea  be- 
fore the  spring  thaw.  In 
February  the  British  com- 
mand   realized   the   serious- 


0t      the      .situation      and        .  ni      | 

hurry  call  for  help,  The  President   !>• 
■ponded  and  two  companiei  of  railroad 
troopi    were   dispatched    to   the    Mui 

inansk  coast     Bui   ii   is  difficult   to 
them  to  Archangel,  500  miles  further 

and    on    the    other    shore    of    the    White 

Sea.  The  mosl   recent  dispatch   relates 
it  as  a  greal  achievement  that  one  Brit 
[ah  Freightei  ■  t   t  hru  the  White 

Sea  from  .Murmansk  in  three  weeks  by 
the  aid  of  three  icebreakers  and  was 
light  within  reach  of  Archangel 
"only  slightly  damaged." 

The  Ailed  forces  under  British  com- 
mand on  the  Archangel  front  consists, 
according  to  1'ichon,  of  13,000  British, 
4930  Americans,  2846  French,  L840 
Italians  and  2290  Serbians,  some  24,000 
altogether.   To   th<  added   a   con- 

tingent of  11,770  Russians  and  Finns 
recruited  from  the  occupied  territory, 
but  they  are  of  doubtful  quality  and 
are  showing  signs  of  going  over  to  the 
enemy  as  our  forces  fall  back. 

In  May  the  ice  will  begin  to  break  up 
and  in  June  the  troops  can  be  with- 
drawn, and  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  British  and  American  governments 
they  will  be.  They  can  doubtless  hold 
out  till  then.  By  retiring  from  the 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Vo- 
logda to  Archangel  our  forces  shorten 
their  lines  of  communication  by 
250  miles  and  lengthen  the  enemy's 
by  the  same.  But  if  the  appre- 
hended disaster  should  occur  and  our 
troops  be  killed  or  captured  it  would 
settle  automatically  the  question  of  our 
attitude  toward  Russia.  The  American 
people  would  rise  as  they  did  to  the 
slogan  "Remember  the  'Maine'!"  and 
"Remember  the  'Lusitania'!"  Our  arm- 
ies would  pour  into  Russia  and  stay 
until  it  was  over,  over  there.  This  might 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  but  it 
would  be  hard  on  us.  Altho  our  soldiers 
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have  shown  great  courage  under  great 
difficulties  the  Archangel  expedition,  ill- 
advised  and  ill-supported,  has  not  in- 
creased our  military,  moral  or  political 
prestige.  The  Bolsheviki  are  bragging 
of  the  prisoners  and  supplies  they  have 
taken.  The  anti-Bolsheviki  complain 
that  by  withdrawing  our  promised  pro- 
tection we  are  leaving  them  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Both 
sides  accuse  us  of  insincerity  because 
the  Murmansk  and  Archangel  Soviets 
that  invited  us  in  were  assured  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Admiral  Kemp  and  Gen- 
eral Poole  "that  the  Allied  action  in  the 
White  Sea  was  not  aimed  against  the 
Soviet  Government"  and  that  "their 
agents  would  not  interfere  with  home 
affairs." 

The  recent  advance  of  the  Siberian 
forces  into  European  Russia  has  at  last 
brought  them  into  touch  with  the  Arch- 
angel expedition.  Patrols  from  the  two 
forces  met  at  Ust  Kolva  on  the  Pechora 
River  west  of  the  Urals.  (The  reader 
will  find  such  names  as  this  in  his  atlas 
more  easily  if  he  is  reminded  that  Ust 
in  Russia  means  the  mouth  of  the  river 
named.)  But  the  mere  contact  of  scout- 
ing parties  will  not  materially  facilitate 
communication  across  700  miles  of  rail- 
less  tundra  and  forest. 

The  Allied  forces  in  Siberia,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
Pichon,  consists  of  1600  English,  4000 
Canadians,  7500  Americans,  7600 
French,  2000  Italians,  4000  Serbs,  4000 
Rumanians,  27,000  Japanese,  55,000 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  210,000  Russians. 
The  Japanese  sent  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  troops  into  Siberia,  but  most 
of  them  have  been  withdrawn,  at  the 
request,  it  is  said,  of  Washington.  The 
Canadians  have  been  promised  that 
they  will  be  brought  home  in  the  spring. 
But  Admiral  Kolchak,  dictator  of  the 
Government  at  Omsk,  seems  to  be  more 


V.  8.  Official,  from  Press  Illustrating 

In   the   street   car   strike   at   Ardfiatif/el   soldiers    were   called    upon    to    restore    order. 
In     the     crowd     are     several     Americans,     and     one     is     serving     as     a     conductor 


i). <   puhlU    iguart   ai   Archangel 


than  holding  his  own  with  his  new 
army  of  nineteen  and  twenty  year  old 
conscripts,  armed  with  British  rifles, 
commanded  by  French  officers  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  He  has 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try on  the  European  side  of  the  Urals 
and  recaptured  Perm  and  Ufa  which 
the  Bolsheviki  took  in  the  winter.  The 
Bolshevik  Fifth  Army  was  overtaken 
on  its  retreat  from  Ufa  and  4000  pris- 
oners were  taken. 

But  while  Bolsheviki  were  being  cap- 
tured at  the  front  they  were  being  made 
in  the  rear.  The  Cossacks  who  have 
control  of  Eastern  Siberia  have  been 
behaving  as  they  used  to  behave  under 
the  Czar  or  even  worse,  ter- 
rorizing the  towns,  robbing 
hanks,  murdering  peaceful 
citizens  and  outraging 
women.  But  the  Russian 
people  did  not  take  this  mal- 
treatment with  their  former 
meekness.  They  appealed  to 
the  Americans  for  aid  and 
when  this  was  refused  they 
rose,  organized,  armed  and 
(ought  back.  The  Japanese 
took  the  ide  of  the  Cos- 
sacks and  called  upon  the 
Americans  to  do  the  same. 
But     Genera]     Graves,     in 

command    of    the    American 
forces,     was     not    convinced 

that  the  in  argent  populace 

were   Col  iheviki,  so  he   re 

fll  ill  thil  appeal  ;i  1  'i,  I  at 
irur  thai  li''  had  no  author- 
ity to  intervene  on  either 
side.  Consequently  he  is 
blamed  by  t  he  Japanese  for 
the  double  disaster  that  be- 
fell   their    troops    on    the 

Upper   Amur   Itivcr   when  on 

I'Vio  u;i  i  ,    -I,  i, wo  compan  i 

ol    Japan'    ■       \\     BlagioVCI  I 
chensk  were  virtually  wiped 

out   by    the    Russians   and 
when  on    March  8  ai    Pi  i 


lovka,  thirty  miles  north,  they  lost 
ninety  men.  He  further  offended 
the  Cossack  generals  by  refusing 
to  give  up  for  execution  some  Cos- 
sack soldiers  who  had  mutined  be- 
cause they  felt  that  they  were  being 
used  to  restore  the  Czar.  There  were 
also  complaints  that  the  American 
troops  were  drunk  and  disorderly,  but 
General  Graves  promptly  apologized 
when  two  such  incidents  were  called  to 
his  attention  by  Colonel  Romanovsky. 

On  the  other  fighting  fronts  there 
are  no  Americans  so  I  will  pass  over 
them  briefly.  On  the  south  the  British 
with  Indian  troops  crost  the  Persian 
border  and  defeated  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Russian  Turkestan.  This  has  given 
them  Merv  for  which  they  have  longed 
for  thirty  years.  The  Bolsheviki  re- 
treated up  the  railroad  to  Orenburg, 
which  they  still  occupy.  Dutov's  Cos- 
sacks, which  formerly  held  a  stretch  of 
this  railroad,  seem  to  have  disappeared. 
The  British  have  taken  over  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  on  the  Caspian,  which  gives 
them  control  of  this  inland  sea  except 
Astrakhan,   which   the   Bolsheviki   hold. 

Passing  west  of  the  Caspian  we  reach 
the  land  of  wild  rumor.  Much  of  the 
news  we  have  been  getting  from  the 
Ukraine  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
false.  We  were  told  for  instance  some 
months  ago  thai  General  Denikin,  with 
the    Don    Cossacks,    had    captured    Kiev, 

the  Ukrainian  capital,  after  a  battle 
with  the  Bolsheviki  in  which  10,000  had 
been  slain,  and  more  recently  that  he 

had  defeated  the  liolsheviki  on  the  Don, 
taking    30,000    prisoners.    As    a    mallei 

of  fact  Denikin  got  nowhere  near  Kiev 
and  was  defeated  on  the  Don  and  had 

to   rein,-    lo   the   <  ' ;  1 1 1  <  ■ :  i :.  M : . .    We   also    read 

that  French  and  Rumanian  force-  from 
Bessarabia  had  captured  Kiev  and  thai 
the  French   from  Odessa  were  making 

a    Victorious    advance    norlhward;    both 

reporl    contrary  to  fact  On  March  in 
the  Greek  commander  ai    Kherson   re 
ported  "hrii       [Continued  on  page  i " 
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A  u.i   was  burning  a  j«»b. 

ii.        i  iiiiiiii    retired     three 

b  f a  I  the  poor  fellow 

Bui   i"   could  1 1 > •  t  afford 
ni    retin  oienl  .    lit-   h as 
-nil  in  in-,  earlj   twentiei    and  thought  be 
[hi    perhaps   work   a   few    yean   longer 
\    i  the  impulse  t"  eati  strong  upon  him, 
demanded  wherewithal  to  gratif]   It.  Bo  he 
looking  for  a  job. 
in  his  wandering  he  spied  a   farmhouse 
that    manifested    do   dog  on    the   premises, 
but   a   luscious  row    of  savorj    pies  in   the 
pantrj    window,   Buddenlj    possest   w  itli  a 
huge  admiration  of  this  heavenly  place,  ii>' 
notified  the  farmer  that  perchance  he  might 
be  willing  to  accept  a  position  here,  and 
condescendingly  gave  ear  while  the  farmer 
considered  the  proposal. 

The  farmer  asked,  "Ever  work  on  ;i  farm 
before?"   The   youth   lazily   drawled,   "Oh, 
yea,  a  little  off  and  on     mostly  off." 
The  fanner  asked,  "How  much  haj  ran 

you  stack,  how  many  potatoes  can  yon  dig. 
in  an  hour  or  a  day?"  The  youth  indiffer- 
ently murmured,  "Got  no  idea — never  took 
the  trouble  to  count  up  what  I  could  do." 

The  farmer  asked,  "Were  you  the  best, 
or  the  poorest,  worker  on  the  last  farm 
where  you  were  employed'.'"  The  youth 
jauntily  giggled,  "Blamed  if  I  know.  All 
we  thought  about  was  getting  our 
pay,  and  as  long  as  the  boss  didn't 
kick  we  worked  as  little  as  we 
could." 

The  farmer  asked,  "Where  is 
your  recommendation  from  your 
last  employer?"  The  youth  declared 
loudly.  "Ain't  got  any.  Didn't  ask 
for  any.  Thought  I  could  bluff  an- 
other farmer  into  giving  me  a  job. 
Farmers  are  boobs  and  I  was  al- 
ways smart  enough  to  pull  the 
wool  over  their  eyes." 

The  farmer  asked,  "Why  did  you 
leave  your  last  place?"  The  youth 
gurgled  out,  "Me  and  the  boss 
didn't  agree.  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  of  him   and   he   fired   me." 

The  farmer  asked,  "What  made 
you  ask  me  for  a  job?"  The  youth 
answered,  with  his  first  display  of 
real  interest,  "The  pies  in  your 
pantry  window.  Then  after  I  saw 
you,  I  had  a  hunch  that  you  were 
an  easy  mark  and  would  give  me 
a  soft  snap,  which  is  the  only  kind 
of  job  I'll  take." 

The  farmer  beamed  with  satis- 
faction. He  exclaimed  with  delight. 
"Oh,  my  dear  good  man,  for  these 
many  moons  I  have  been  looking 
for  a  noble  workman  like  yourself. 
Take  the  job  and  fix  your  own 
salary.  Graciously  abide  in  the 
guest  room  of  my  humble  dwell- 
ing, and  if  it  please  your  highness 
remain  with  me  a  few  years  till 
my  daughter  is  grown,  that  you 
may  take  her  to  wife  and  inherit 
the  farm.  Praise  be  to  Allah  for 
this  highly  auspicious  day.  on 
which  I  first  beheld  your  grand 
visage.  Your  presence  honors  me 
overmuch,    kind    sir." 

And  thus  did  the  lazy,  careless, 
boasting  youth  earn  a  fine  sal- 
ary for  doing  next  to  nothing,  and 
at  last  wed  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter that  he  might  inherit  the 
estate. 
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\  on  don't  believe  this  happened?  You 
are  right  ( H  com  •  It  did  not  happen  on 
.i   iii  tii 

But  the  like  of  it  happens  hundreds 
..i     times    in    American    offices,    and    our 

aim  i-  I"  h.lp  avoid  the  repetition  Of  such 
occurrences.  We  have  -pun  a  table,  o*  a 
parable  il  \ . .  n  choose,  to  illustrate  how 
i  learl]     the    folly    and    criminality    of   much 

of  our  office  procedure  would  be  manifest 
in  case  the  scene  of  action  were  a  farm  In- 
stead of  an  office,  The  majoritj  of  people 
cannot  see  the  absurdity  of  their  nun  ac 
Hon    till   they   observe   an   equally    foolish 

performance    carried    on    DJ    somebody    else. 

Every   day   in   New    fork,   thousands  of 

office  workers  hunt  for  jobs  by  walking 
from  one  place  to  another,  by  answering 
new -paper    advertisements,     by     attempting 

to  form  connections  in  other  ways.  Book- 
keepers, accountants,  typists,  stenograph- 
ers, filing  clerks,  machine  operators,  office 
boya  and  messenger  girls  -all  are  hunting 
jobs.  An  experience  of  twenty  years  with 
office  employees  warrants  the  opinion  that 
about  two-thirds  of  these  jobless  young  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  the  pies  in  the  pantry 
window. 

They  haven't  the  least  idea  how  much 
office  work  they  can  really  do,  or  if  they 
are    accustomed    to    do    it    in    the    right    or 


.1.  If.  Shaw  Co. 


A  planning  board  like  this  helps  the  manager  to  know 
the  condition  of  the  office  ivork  at  all  times.  The  figures 
across  the  tops  of  the  columns  represent  the  working 
hours,  which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  fifteen-minute 
periods.  Down  the  side  are  written  the  names  and  posi 
tions  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  office.  Colored 
pitis  opposite  the  names  shoie  the  amount  of  irork 
scheduled,  as  well  as  what  each  clerk  has  on  hand  and 
the    time    at    ivhich    the    task    will    probably    be    finished 


the  wrong  way,  if. von  ask  them  about  qua! 
ity  or  quantity  .standards  of  performance, 

you     might     as     well    be     talking     Hottentot. 
And    if   .\ou    ask    them    why    they    wauled    a 
job  at   all,   you    would  gel    either   a   lie  or   a 
bold    acknowledgment    that    their    only    rea 
son  for  working  was  the  pay  envelop. 

The   scientific   measurement    of   man    pov\ 

er  is  fundamental  to  correct   office  opera 

lion.  When  you  buy  an  automobile,  you 
first  demand  to  know  how  last  and  how  I'ai 
the  machine  will  go  without  going  to  pieces. 
When  you  buy  so  trivia)  a  thing  as  an  elec 
trie  light  bulb,  you  insist  that  the  bulb 
comply  with  a  known  standard  of  intensity 
ami  durability.  You  pay  for  horse  power 
in  the  automobile,  and  for  candle  power  in 
the  electric  light.  When  you  pay  for  the 
service  of  a  human  machine  termed  an  em 
ployee,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  man 
power  do   you   specify — and    pay   for? 

The  head  of  a  modern  factory  knows 
just,  how  many  pieces  of  work  are  pro- 
duced, or  how  many  motions  made  by  each 
operative,  during  a  given  period  of  time. 
The  factory  output,  management  and  profit 
rests  on  this  basis  of  exact  figuring  of  in- 
dividual production.  This  is  the  only  fair 
method  of  apportioning  work  and  distrib- 
uting pay.  The  office  needs  it  as  much  as 
the  factory.  All  straight  hand  work,  wher- 
ever and  however  done,  should  be 
paid  for  on  a  unit  cost  basis  of 
time,   quantity    and   quality. 

Miss  A.  and  Miss  Z.  are  stenog- 
raphers employed  in  a  room  where 
fifty  typists  work  together.  But 
these  two  girls  are  as  different  in 
their  training,  skill,  manner  and 
product  as  tho  a  continent  lay  be- 
tween them.  A  mental  continent, 
a  moral  universe,  does  lie  between 
them.  Miss  A.  works  at  top  speed 
without  losing  accuracy.  Her  spell- 
ing and  punctuation  are  almost 
perfect.  She  remembers  everything 
you  tell  her  and  thinks  of  impor- 
tant things  you  do  not  tell  her. 
She  is  reliable  as  the  clock.  Her 
faculty  of  order  and  sense  of  neat- 
ness add  to  her  efficiency.  She  is 
courteous  and  kind,  radiating  an 
atmosphere  of  optimism  that  cheers 
up  and  speeds  up  the  others.  She 
has  a  keen,  strong  conscience  that 
never  permits  her  to  slight  or  neg- 
lect her  work.  She  has  an  ambi- 
tion that  keeps  her  on  the  job 
when  the  other  girls  are  loafing — 
she  looks  ahead  and  prepares  to 
get  ahead. 

Miss   Z.   is   always   behind   time, 
and  temperamentally  as  slow  as  a 
glacier.  Her  punctuation  looks  like 
a  Chinese  puzzle,  and  the  only  way 
she  can  spell  words  of  three  sylla- 
bles is  to  implore  the  constant   aid 
of    an    unabridged    dictionary.    She 
forgets  most  of  what   you   tell   her 
and  doesn't  seem  to  care.  The  only 
way  she  can  correct  her  own  manu- 
scripts is  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
office   boy.    She    has    a    bad    temper 
and  is  frank  and  generous  with   it 
The  only  time  she  takes  a   real   m 
terest  in  her  work  is  on  the  after 
noon  of  pay   day.    She  merely   doas 
enOUgh   to   keep    from   getting   tired 
and   does   what   she   does   as   poorU 
as  she  dares. 

How  are  you  going  to  pay   thes- 
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Efficiency  Desks 


THK  Efficiency  Desk  is  in  reality  a  t4Y  and  E' 
filing  cabinet  built  with  adjustable  compart- 
ments in  which  all  kinds  of  card  and  vertical 
systems  may  be  filed  within  arm's  reach.  We  sell 
this  equipment  as  a  complete  individual  system  for 
each  user.  Let  us  make  a  tentative  recommenda- 
tion for  an  Efficiency  Desk  completely  equipped 
for  your  work;  also  for  other  executives  and  em- 
ployees of  your  company  for  whom  time  saved 
and  efficiency   gained  are  important  developments. 

A  Complete  System  with  livery  Purchase 

\   '  Y  and  E"  filing  < abini  t  or  desk  is  more  than  ;i  r<  (  eptacle  for  tin-  storage 

•**■  <>\  important  papers-   it  i-.  a  machine  for  finding  them.  With  every  cabinet 

desk  installed,  \y  to  work  oui  m  that  will  exai  ilv  meei  the 

I  upon  nearly  forty  years'  experience     There  is 

l 

Wrili'  tor  Irrr  mpy  of  "Vertical  1 7Ulng  hown    In    Date"   in    the   new  (7th)   l.dition 

\awman  and  Jrbe  Mfg. (p. 

491     I     P  ■'  I     i  M.i/i ,  RCH  in     i  i.R,  N.  Y. 
Mni.t    >,/  "  Y  and  I.  "  Filing  I >  and  Office  Syitemt 

•  nth  flfh"  BottOfl,     ';■■••      fi-ld,     M  .       ,     Bridgeport,     New    York,    AlbsnV,     Newark, 

ton,  Pitt  •    Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Kamai  City . 

•  ;.'!,  I.'. .  /\'..    i       <  D       r»  in  mora  than  1200  othei  chits.) 

in  i  ana  fa    I      0  cialty  Mi     Co.,  Lid  ,  'I  oronto. 


Inquiry  Form 

IF  you  are  near  a  "Y  and  E"  branch 
or  agency  store,  ask  for  a  system 
representative  to  call  upon  you,  so  he 
can  study  your  problems  at  first  hand. 
Otherwise  write  us  as  hilly  as  possible, 
explaining,  foi  instance,  the  work  you 
handle  and  what  you  want  to  accomplish. 
By  way  of  suggei  tion  we  list  below  a  few 
ot  our  systems  and  equipment.  This  list 
nay    be   (decked    and    mailed    to    lis    tor 


mil  rmation: 


Systems 


LETTER  SYSTEMS 
ICUMENT  FILES 
CHECK   III. is 
HII.L  AM)  ORDER  FILES 
CARD  RECORD  SYSTEMS 

(FOR  EV I  Hi    PI  RPOSE) 
LEGAL  CAP  SIM'I  Ms 
CARD  LEDGER  SYSTEMS 
MECHANICAL  LEDGER  SYSTEMS 
\  l  III  ICAL  FILING  CATALOG 


Equipment 


I- 

I 

|  (  oinpany 

I 
I 
I  Add 


l  Mil    w M.I."  STEEL  CABINETS 

PLAIN    W   Ml.   SI  I  II.  (MUM    IS 

o\K    \    ii   m  mmm.  \\l   SECTIONS 
i  i  i  ICIENCY   DIsK^ 
in  i  l  I'HIM    PILES 
ill  (.old)  FILING  smi 

i  i  i  i.  SHELVING  $\  BTEM 
COMF1  iii'   v  mi". 


Nan 


_l 
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\  and 

'   the  work  ol    \i         \ 

i  ii.it 
VI  minimum    You  be 

I  ,         \  I   I  -  -       / 

Oil  m  bleh  to  b 

w  i  paj   them 

i    Mi.-    bad    results 

iv    ..ii    Miss    /.     mikI 

|     .1   \v  eek,  "ii  i  li«' 

\  ..ii  ereal  e 

,  •  i ..  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 « •  1 1  r    and    di  tion    In    the 

mind   and    I  kliss  A      i.. .  mse    she 

well  know  earns  al   legal  a 

third  more  monej    than  Miss  /..  and  ought 

getting  it    \  ..ii  remain  j ouraelf  in  ■ 

•  total  confuaion  regarding  overhead 

exjM  use,    l"  .ii    ba  v  e    never    learned 

coal   of  operation   for  each  t.\  pist 

ind  her  machine 


developing   a   certain 
we  employed   several 


.1     II     Shmr  Co. 

"For     every 


Son  .-"in 

re  of  our   work 

ii  ru      stenographers 

all  at  once  nn  '•■ 
agr I  that  our  of- 
ficials should  be  gii 
.a  their  choice  of 
the  new  helpers,  to 
,,  poaaible.  One 
,.f  our  department 
beads,  being  young, 
handsome  ami  im- 
pressionable a  hor- 
rible combination  for 
,i  department  bead — 
chose  immediately  a 
pretty,  coy,  capti- 
vating, sweet  young 
thin^,  regarding  not 
ber  productive  ca- 
pacity at  all.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  some 
of  the  scientific  pro- 
duction tests  a  ml 
character  analyses 
for  office  workers; 
having  applied  these 
to  the  new  stenog- 
raphers without  their 
knowing  it.  I  select- 
ed the  most  unattractive,  most  unpopular 
girl  for  my  special  helper.  The  handsome 
youth   made   large   sport   of   my   choice. 

Within  a  year  the  French  doll  he  had 
picked  had  left  and  gotten  married — 
she  fell  down  so  badly  on  her  job  that  all 
she  could  do  was  to  get  married.  Whereas 
the  unprepossessing  girl  I  had  chosen  sci- 
entifically was  promoted  twice  within  a 
year  ;  became  shortly  my  private  secretary  ; 
did  the  work  of  two  ordinary  girls  for  tin- 
pay  of  one — even  after  we  raised  her  pay 
twice ;  and  proved  so  reliable  and  capable 
that  she  could  in  my  absence  run  the  whole 
department,  that  she  had  entered  a  short 
time  ago  as  a  beginner.  When  you  hire 
an  office  worker,  do  it  by  science  and  not 
by  chance.  Above  all.  cut  out  personal 
preference. 

How  shall  we  begin  to  measure  office  out- 
put? By  taking  the  standard  unit  of  work 
representing  both  man  power  and  machine 
power,  and  making  every  item  of  produc- 
tion pass  under  scientific  tests.  The  funda- 
mental unit  of  office  operation  is  the  type- 
writer. Have  you  a  typewriter  cyclometer 
for  every  typewriting  machine  in  your  of- 
fice? There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of 
determining  the  value  and  cost  of  your 
typewriter  production  to  a  penny.  The 
typewriter  cyclometer  works  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  pedometer — counting  and  re- 
cording strokes  of  the  machine  as  the  ped- 
ometer counts  and  records  steps  of  the  foot. 
The  cyclometer  is  quickly  and  easily  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  your  machine.  It 
registers  one  point  for  every  180  strokes. 
Every  night  each  typist  turns  in  a  state 
ment  of  her  cyclometer  reading  and  is  paid 


i.. i  ii<  i  tyewriting  work  on  the  basis  "t  tin- 
weeklj  total  of  her  cyclometer  reading. 
Halai  ies   an  ill)    based   on    i be   • 

per    l|M»    points,    but    it    Inn   OT    more    makes 

..i  machine  are  used  in  the  lame  office  the 
unit    of   cosl    pet     100,000    ttrokea    Ii    mik 

ted,   t"  keep  all  operators  on   the  si ■ 

production  level.  The  usual  rate  of  cyclom 
eter    salarj    la    for    stenographers    fl    per 
inn  cyclometer  points;  for  operators  of  die 
tating   machine*  T->  rents  per   loo  cyclom 

eter   points;   and   for  Copyists  80   |..  (i."i  cents 

per   100  cj  clometer  points 

How  does  this  accurate  system  of  meas 

iiieuieiil  work  OUt?  Voii  will  know  bj  the 
end  of  the  ll|s|  week  Jllst  how  IllUch  each 
t.\pis|  ought  to  he  getting  for  her  work, 
whether    she    is    underpaid   or   overpaid,    and 

how  much  monej  ybu  have  been  losing  reg 
iilarly    because    of    inefficient    typists.    For 

example,   you    may    find    you    have    been    pa.v 

Ing  one  girl  $3.91  average  cosl  per  loo.ooo 

strokes,    while    you    have    paid    another    girl 


ten      typists     you     sure      the     salary     of     one     by     using     cyclometers' 

$4.93  average  cost  per  KH).O(K)  strokes.  On 
the  second  girl  you  have  been  losing  right 
along  $2  or  more  every  week.  The  cy- 
clometer costs  only  $0  and  is  guaranteed 
for  three  years  ;  that  is,  for  $2  a  year  you 
get  absolute  knowledge  of  production  total 
of  one  machine  that  enables  you  to  prevent 
a  loss  of  $2  a  week.  By  spending  $2  a  year 
you  stive  $100  a  year. 

You  can  figure  your  probable  saving  on 
a  10  per  cent  basis.  For  every  ten  typists 
you  employ  on  straight  routine  work,  you 
should  save  the  salary  of  one  by  complete 
installation  of  cyclometers.  If  you  employ 
fewer  than  ten  typists,  yon  can  estimate 
that  each  will  have  10  per  cent  more  time 
for  other  work,  and  that  all  will  be  paid 
for  the  exact  amount  of  work  they  do.  Such 
a  method  promotes  good  workers  and  elim- 
inates poor  ones.  It  checks  up  delays  in 
various  departments  and  gears  up  the  de- 
partments with  each  other.  It  records  the 
number  of  machine  hours  and  prevents  the 
waste  of  idle  machines.  It  places  till  typists 
for  the  first  time  on  a  clear  plane  of  abso- 
lute justice  and  equality. 

But  the  cyclometer  measures  only  type- 
writing output.  The  day  of  the  average 
typist  aNo  includes  various  operations,  such 
as  dictating,  filing,  figuring  and  other  kinds 
of  work,  regular  and  irregular.  The  time 
card  is  valuable  here.  It  is  a  daily  report 
blank,  with  a  vertical  column  for  each  class 
of  work,  the  kind  of  work  being  named 
tit  the  ton.  and  the  whole  sheet  ruled  with 
horizontal  lines,  each  representing  a  ten- 
minute  period.  The  left  vertical  column 
states  the  hours  id'  tin  business  day.  and 
notes     under     each      the     fixed      ten  minute 


periods  in  each    Everj  daj   the  stenograph 

ii  tills  ..lit  this  blank,  indicating  the  anion n I 
.ind  kind  of  work  done  and  the  exact  tinn 
occupied.    There    are    other    nut  boils    ol    ap 

praising     ami     apportioning     stenographic 

WOrk,    but    these    two    are   good    illusl  rat  ions 

of  the  science  and  art  of  measuring  offlci 
production, 

Don't  make  this  change  suddenly  or  care 

lessly,  A  revolution  of  any  kind  should  In- 
attended     bj     caution.     When     you     put     all 

stenographers  on  a  dean  production  basis. 
where  each  pays  herself  by  the  amount  of 

work   she  does,  you    may    find   tWO   undesira 
ble   things   happening.    First,    the   keen,    sen 
Bitive,     ambitious     girls     will     be     likely     to 
overdo    in    trying    to     reach    and    maintain 
their     dail.v     maximum     output;     the     result 

may  be  excessive  or  premature  fatigue,  in 
Bomnia,   indigestion,   eyestrain,  or  nervous 

disorders,  low  spirits  or  low  vitality.  <>ui 
observation  has  been  that  the  employees 
who    should     be     most     protected     are    often 

most  neglected.  One 
of  the  best  stenog- 
raphers   I    ever    had 

always  went  beyond 
ber  strength,  and  we 

had  to  put  regular 
safeguards  around 
her  to  prevent  recur- 
ring periods  of  ex- 
haustion. However, 
we  found  when  she 
was  in  fine  physical 
condition     her     work 

Burpast     that      of 

other     employees     so 
far     that     the     little 
time  and  money  spent 
in  keeping  her  vault- 
ing    ambition     down 
to      earth      was     a 
mighty    good    invest- 
ment, apart  from  the 
satisfaction    of    help- 
ing the  employee  who 
most  needed  and  de- 
served   help.    Rather 
than     push     a     fine 
worker   to   the   point 
of  exhaustion.  1  would  go  without  my  din- 
ner  and   do  the  job  myself.    You   can't    do 
too  much   for  an   employee  who   does   her 
most  and  best  for  you. 

Second,  you  may  find  that  the  girls  who 
cannot  hurry  without  making  mistakes  will 
hurry  anyhow,  regardless  of  mistakes,  and 
expect  the  same  salary  that  other  typists 
get  for  the  same  quantity  of  perfect  work. 
A  system  of  fines  or  demerits  to  disclose 
and  remove  the  errors  from  additional  speed 
may  discourage  the  unfortunate  desire  for 
more  money  and  less  character. 

Other  office  workers  should  recognize  and 
realize,  each  for  himself,  a  certain  standard 
of  performance.  Is  your  bookkeeping  force 
trained  and  equipt  to  produce  maximum 
results  at  minimum  cost?  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  from  an  official  of  a  Targe  manu- 
facturing concern  to  illustrate  this  point. 
I  will  give  you  the  gist  of  the  letter.  The 
bookkeeper  of  this  concern  was  always 
busy,  and  generally  behind  time  with  his 
work.  The  company  had  no  idea  how  much 
he  could  or  would  do — all  they  knew  was 
how  much  he  failed  to  accomplish.  And  he 
was  not  to  blame.  The  company  was  to 
blame.  The  mere  posting  of  ledger  items 
a  mechanical  operation,  kept  this  high 
priced   man   busy    most   of  his   time. 

The  company  woke  up  and  resolved  to 
try  out   a   bookkeeping   machine.   The   book 

keeper,  within  three  months,  by  the  aid  of 
the  machine,  was  posting  all  charges  and 
Credits  in  an  hour  and  a  half  a  pi\nvss  that 
formerly  took  some  live  hours  lie  was  able 
to  take  over  another  man's  job  in  his  spare 

time.  When  he  got  that  organiaed  on  the 

machine    plan.       [CoattMted    on    /><i<'C     I  IS 
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ECONOMIC  PRIZES 

SIXTEENTH  YEAR 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  to 
stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the  problems  of  a  business  career,  a  committee 
composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.   Hart  Schaffner    &    Marx    of    Chicago,  to  offer 
in  1920  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below  we  will  send  on  request  a  list  of  available  subjects  pro- 
posed in  past  years.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to 
topics  proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee,  but  any  other  subject  chosen  must  first  be 
approved  by  it. 

1.  On  what  economic  basis  can  a  League  of    Nations  be  permanently  established? 

2.  The  Future  of  the  Food  Supply. 

3.  A  study  of  the  means  and  results  of  economic   control   by  the   Allies   during  the   European 

War. 

4.  The  effects  of  governmental  action  in  the  United  States  on  the  wages  of  labor. 

5.  The  effect  of  price-fixing  in  the  United  States  on  the  competitive  system. 

6.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  paper  money  issues  during  the  European  War. 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergraduates  of  any 
American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  without  restriction  ;  the  possession  of  a 
degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this  class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set. 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to    ontestants  in  Class  A. 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars' 

are  offered  to  contestants  m  (lass  B.     The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  the  two 
prizes  of  $1,000  and  .$500  of  (lass  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand 
The  committee  also  1  j  the  privilege  of  dividing  the   prizes   offered,   if   justice  can  be  best 

obtained    thereby.      The    winner   of    a    prize    shall    not  receive  the  amount  designated  until  he  has  pre- 
parer! liis  manuscript    for  the  printer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

'J  Ik-  ownership  of  the  copyrighl  of  successful  studies  will  vest  iii  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  without  precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  a  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause  them  to 
be  issued  in  some  permanent  form. 

Competitors  are  advi  ed  that  the  studies  should  he  thorough,  expressed  in  good.  English,  and  al- 
though not   limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not   hi-    needlessly    expanded.      They    should    he    inscribed 
with   an   aMUmed    nam'-,   the   <  la        111    which   they   an    pi-    ented,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
die    real    name   and    address   of    the   competitor.       No    paper    is    eligible    which    shall    have    been 
printed  or  published  in  a    form  to  dt  iclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have  been 
If  the  competitor  is  in  (LASS   I',.  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the  institu- 

in  which  he  i    studying.    The  papers  should  be   en1  on  or  before  fune  1,  10,20,10 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Esq. 

The   University  of  Chicago  Chicago,  Illinois 
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You  Can  Make  Your 
Writing  T-a-l-k  ! 

Hm4   **   uiai'ny    ^uU    the    (lower   ui     MpMlil 

ni(u   i he    *>"/*-■  M  the 

Mill  1 11*1 1  \ 
IIVMUONI* 

" IVOITINO  MAOIINl 

—  puts  the  all   tcltuitf   power  of    cmphain   nilo 

I  he 


No     other     typewriter 

can  tin  u  cold  tj  p«  into  living,  breathing  word* 

m  f    with    the    writer's   'I' 

pressing    to    .i     i 
his   moat   convent  words   showing 

always  absolute  correctness  in  business,  pro- 
fessional oi  social  usage. 

The    business    man 

who  n^i  »  the  Mull  ii  put  character  and 

individuality  into  h.s  letters,  and  can  empha- 
size  the   important   part-,  bj  changing  instantly 

from  one  style  of  up     to  another. 

\  ite  tin-  six  distinctly    different   type  si 
reproduced  in  th  a  advertisement. 

The  mail    order  man 

can  put  the  same  emphasis  on  the  selling 
points  ui  bis  product  as  be  would  in  talking. 
"Just  turn  the  knob"  and  you  can  change  from 
commercial  type  to  italic,  giving  emphasis 
when  and  where  you   want   it. 

TtYve    \a\a\^ev     \a\\o     s\aaueS 

judge  and  jury  by  his  eloquence  can  write  his 
brief  on  the  Multiplex  so  that  every  telling 
point  scores  with  the  judge. 

can  prepare  his  manuscript  so  that  no  climax 
or  no  subtle  point  will  he  lost — can  see  his 
story  practically  in  print  before  it  goes  to  the 
publisher. 

The  Multiplex  1b  unlike 
any  other  typewriter 

It  is  revolutionizing  typewriting.  Its  work  is  as  great  an 
improvement  over  the  typewriter  as  the  earlier  typewriter  was 
over  the  foumart  pen,  or  the  fountain  pen  overthe  q  ill.  Just 
think  of  being  able  to  choose  from  over  365  different  type-sets, 
including  all  langua^ 

The  Multipl  x  is  typewriting  perfected  to  the  art  of  fine 
printing  and  engraving — plus  personality. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  will  show  you  how,  with  The  Multiplex,  you  can  put  the 
force  of  emphasis  into  your  typed  matter — iiow  yoti  can  drive 
home  *  i:h  strrngih  of  accent  the  fullness  of  your  argument 
how  you  can  write  wih  the  same  convincing  foice  that  you  use 
in  spe.iking — an  exclusive  feature  of  the  Multiplex. 

We  will  also  send  our  pamphlet.  "The  President  and  His 
Typewriter." 


Also — A 
PORTABLE  Model 

For  Traveling — -for 
Home.  Weighs 
about  ii  lbs.  Full 
capacity.  Ask  for 
special  folder. 


Write     your     name,     address     and     occupation 
beloyv   and   mail   to — 
Hammond  Typewriter  Co..  538  E.  69th  St..  New  York  City 


MY  PRIVATE  OPINION  OF  YOU 

l:\    M  \  I :  I A  MOKAVSKV 


Name 


Address:. 


Write   Your   Occupation    Below 


\  on  adayt    u  In  »  m-  I  w»<  i  "  im  oi  i 

rip    '  II  hat' I    tin    niiiiii  i    ii  illi    /•' 'i  I 
.  thiny    in/    n  ui/   <//    .  ontrati 
to   ii  nil    to   frank    an    ettintate   at   thU    oi 

II  hull     tin-     ninth  i      n  1 1  Ii        I  mi  in  n   "      \l 

Uoravuky  <>  a  R  union  girl  who  wai 
known   rather  eatlenaively  si  ""  author  In 

In,-       mi  ,i       ,  i,  uiih  n        l,i  Im  i         |A|         i  nun         In 

the    I  nited    State*    n    year    or    tun    ago 

EVEN  i"  fors  l  came  to  Amei  lea  I  bad 
beard  thai  your  people  alwayi  ask 
w  i -niiii-i-  :     "  Whal     do     J  "II     dislike 

Imeriea?" 

It    u.is  explained    i"   me    thai    thej    ask 

guch   a    i- i — Is >    queet because   they    want 

their  country  to  be  perfect,  and  everybody 
knows  bow  much  easier  it  is  t.«  notice  t ii<- 
faults  when  coming  from  outside, 

I  admire  ibis  civic  courage  of  Ameri- 
cana and  1  will  try  to  answer  this  question, 
giving  mj  fresh  impressions  <if  a  greenhorn. 

I  need  for  it  a  big  dose  of  courage,  too, 
.  .  .  It  is  bo  much  easier  t"  pay  compli 
ments  than  t"  t  *  - 1 1  the  bitter  truth.  .  ,  . 
But  l  am  willingly  taking  the  risk :  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  representatives  of 
Russia  and  America,  who  want  to  bring 
up  the  closest  friendship  between  the  two 
great  countries  have  exchanged  too  many 
compliments,  while  their  private  and  their 
"official"  opinions  aboul  each  other's  coun- 
tries differ  a  great  deal. 

It  means  insincerity  :  let  us  Btop  it  ;  let 
us  cease  to  exchange  "diplomatic  notes." 

I  start  it  with  a  coi-dial  hope  of  a  better 
understanding  between  Russians  and  Amer- 
icans. 

When  Russians  say  "America"  they 
mostly  mean  the  United  States.  That  is 
very  characteristic  of  us  :  it  shows  that  we 
consider    your    country    to    be    th©    greatest 

and   the  most   essentia]    part   of  the    New 

World. 

America  has  enjoyed  too  good  a  reputa- 
tion among  Russians,  and  it  is  always  dan- 
erous :  nothing  spoils  friendship  so  much 
as  the  exaggeration  of  a   friend's  merits. 

Our  Intelligentsia,  the  most  radical  and 
highly  educated  part  of  the  Russian  nation. 
used  to  think  that  America  and  freedom 
are  synonymous.  When  we  became  deadly 
tired  of  the  cruelty  of  our  old  regime  we 
would  read  and  dream  about  your  land.  So 
many  of  the  political  criminals,  exiled  to 
Siberia,  ran  away  to  America  with  the  un- 
shaken hope  of  finding  a  new.  perfect  life  ! 

They  expected  too  much  and  naturally 
they  felt  rather  disappointed  when  they 
noticed  the  faults,  which  were  unseen  from 
afar.  .  .  .  Everything  seems  so  much 
rosier   from    the   long   distance,    you    know. 

The  first  sad  surprize  for  the  Russian 
newcomer  was  the  still  existing  death  pen- 
alty. We  do  not  have  the  death  penalty  for 
the  non-political  crimes.  It  was  already 
abandoned  in  the  seventeenth  century,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Empress  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great. 

"From  this  very  day  nobody  shall  be 
executed  in  my  country !"  said  Elizabeth 
when  she  took  her  seat  on   the  throne. 

I  am  very  proud  that  this  greatest  act 
of  mercy  was  proclaimed  by  a   woman. 

Speaking  about  women  I  must  not  omit 
to  add  that  it  was  another  painful  surprise 
for  our  emigrants  to  see  the  whole  part 
of  your  population  without  equal  rights. 
Why.  we  had  believed  that  such  an  anach- 
ronism as  the  woman's  suffrage  problem 
was  well  forgotten  here  long  ago ! 

Many  disappointments  have  awaited  us 
in  America,  because  we  thought  it  so  high- 
ly advanced  and  unprejudiced,  Maxim 
Gorky  wrore  a  bitter  book  about  the  United 
States.    He    blamed    America    very    Lftirshlv 


and  i.l  course  he  was  un.just.  His  bitterness 
had    n    personal    basis;     be    came    here    with 

a   woman  whom  lie  loved  many  years,  but 

she    was    another    man's    wile.    Ami    he    was 

refused   shelter   by   all   the   hotels   because 

..I  n 

Rut    the    Americans   do   not    know    that 

under   our  old    regime   it    was  almost    iini 

■ible  to  obtain  a  divorce  in   Russia.   Even 

the  cruel  treatment  ami  the  shameful 

i i<t I  discuses  were  m.i   eon  Idered   lufflcienl 

for    a    divorce.    All    our    marriages    iiiusl     I.. 

practicallj    lifelong. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  hard  divorce 
laws    we    have    had    many    free    relations    in 

Russia  ami  many  Illegitimate  children.  Ami 

i 'ii.se  children  are  not  despised,  as  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Russians  who  read  and  beard 
about     the    splendid     institutions    devoted    to 

children's  health  ami  education  in  America 
could  hardly  digest  this  strange  contradic- 
tion. 

The  American  child  is  a  little  god  of  the 
nation,  and  still  it  may  be  morally  per- 
secuted   lor    the   crime   of    its    parents. 

The   pal    persecution    of   the   .Jews    was 

a  surprize  for  me,  too.  They  ran  away  from 
"anti-Semitic  Russia"  to  the  "land  of  equal- 
ity" and  here  many  a  fashionable  club 
refuses  to  receive  them. 

I  canm.t  describe  all  the  horror  which 
was  awakened  in  my  soul  by  I  lie  oilier  facta 

<>f    racial    prejudices,    by    negro    lynching. 

Russian  "pogroms,"  which — you  must  re- 
member—  were  inspired  by  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment, seem  pale  if  compared  with  the 
pogrom  of  negroes.  And  I  believe  lh.it  your 
Government  has  (dean  hands  it  is  the  citi- 
zens themselves  who  have  committed  these 
barbaric  acts  of  club  law.  So  in  this  case 
I  am  denied  even  the  favorite  Russian  con- 
solation of  blaming  the  "bad  government." 

We  were  well  informed  of  your  political 
freedom,  but  few  of  us  knew  that  your 
citizens  are  morally  less  free  than  were  the 
deprest  subjects  of  our  Czar.  The  spirit  of 
your  press,  for  example,  is  far  less  inde- 
pendent than  in  Russia.  The  reason  is. 
perhaps,  that  our  editors  are  not  so  often 
tempted  by  money.  Advertising  is  not  well 
developed   in   Russia.   .   .   . 

The  comparison  between  the  two  friendly 
countries  is  not  always  favorable  for  Amer- 
ica. Our  Intelligentsia  observe  many  faults 
when  they  come  here,  but  the  general  ideas 
which  we  got  about  you  in  Russia  have 
proved  to  be  true :  your  republic  has  the 
oldest  traditions  of  liberty,  you  are  the 
nation  of  originators,  conquerors  and  in- 
ventors.   And    .    .    .    you    have    no    patience. 

Russians  had  too  much  of  it.  It  was  con- 
sidered our  greatest  national  merit,  but 
from  the  radicalists'  point  of  view  it  was 
our  national  disease.  We  would  suffer  for 
centuries  before  we  dared  to  change  a 
thing!  Your  citizens  have  never  had  such 
patience,  and  we  used  to  adore  you  for  that. 

You  are  not  accustomed  to  wait  for  the 
important  things,  not  in  politics,  nor  in 
private  life.  I  have  read  in  the  paper  a 
good  illustration  of  it  :  in  the  coldest  days 
of  last  winter,  when  the  coal  was  delivered 
with  such  a  cruel  delay,  a  father  of  a  cer- 
tain shivering  family  chopped  up  the  ex 
pensive  piano,  just  to  get  the  heat  one  da\ 

earlier. 

That  is  the  way  you  do  everything! 
Russians  would  be  frozen  to  death,  and 
never  dare  to  destroy  the  family's  besl 
furniture.  Rut  the  American  he  chops  the 
piano!  You  are  capable  of  changing  for  the 
better  everything  at  any  price !  I  believe 
that  no  one  fault  of  your  cotmtrv  van  live 
long  vour  great  creative  Impatience  will 
kill   them   all! 
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^  New 

and  Better  Wa 


LIST  OF  USERS 

American  Can  Co. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co. 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Carter's  Ink  Co. 
City  of  Boston 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  Draper  Co. 
DuPont  Fabrikoid  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Gould  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Halcomb  Steel  Co. 
Harvard  College 
International  Harvester  Co. 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
K'illySpringfield  Tire  Co. 
Manhattan  Silk  Co 
Massachusetts    Institute    of    Tech- 
nology 

lorton  Co. 

ranee  Co 
".  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co 
Thomas  G.  Plant  Shoe  Co 

• 

i  Webttei 

College 

Union  Trurt  Co,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"•  fry  Corp. 

•  dt$  CwMdfi  Co. 

'.    .  rnment 

We  will  yladly  rvlvr 

you  to  any  of  these 

satisfied  users 


G/ieaper tHan  Clips 


K 


"E  HAVE  become  so  accustomed  to  your  con- 
venient equipment  that  we  must  have  a  ma- 
chine on  each  desk  "  —  that  is  the  Eveready 
story  briefly  told.    No  one  who  has  once  used  an  Eveready  Fastener 
wants  to  do  without  it.    The  Eveready  quietly,  rapidly  and  positively  fastens  together  papers 
of  every  description,  for  all  purposes  and  under  all  circumstances.     Only  a  gentle  pressure  is 
required ;  the  little  rubber-shod  machine  is  always  at  your  service. 

Each  Machine  a  Miniature  Factory 

The  Eveready  makes  its  own  staples  from  a  roll  of  specially  prepared  metal  tape  —  a  truly 
ingenious  invention,  an  exclusive,  protected  feature.  That  is  why  the  machine  works  so 
easily  and  quickly,  why  it  cannot  clog,  why  it  costs  less  to  operate  —  there  are  no  manufac- 
turing charges  or  profits  to  pay  on  staples.  It  is  why  Eveready  staples  are  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  than  clips  or  pins.  Each  roll  of  tape  provides  5,000  staples,  eliminating 
the  annoyance  of  frequent  refillings.  The  machine  construction  is  dependable  throughout. 
The  Eveready  is  practically  indestructible. 

The  Machine  of  a  Thousand  Uses 

The  largest  industrial  houses  in  America — and  the  smallest  —  indorse  the  Eveready. 
Bought  usually  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  efficient  little  machine  is  constantly  finding  new 
work.  Used  on  pay  envelopes,  Eveready  does  away  with  the  unsatisfactory  moistener  and 
gives  a  positive,  indisputable  fastening  until  opened  by  the  employee.  Eveready  fastens 
correspondence,  invoices,  shipping  receipts,  specifications,  estimate  and  cost  sheets.  Price 
tickets  may  be  attached  to  samples,  or  samples  to  one  another.  The  machine  will  handle 
post  cards,  blotters  and  bristol  board.  We  are  in  almost  daily  receipt  of  advice  on  new  uses 
to  which  the  machine  is  being  applied,  and  new  methods  by  which  it  is  adapting  itself  to 
office,  factory,  store  and  professional  use.    There  should  be  "one  on  every  desk." 

Let  Your  Stationer  Supply  You 

Let  us  send  you  a  machine  through  your  local  stationer.  You  may  then  examine  it  at  your 
convenience,  and  be  assured  of  a  supply  of  tape  rolls  or  additional  machines  as  they  are 
required.  Held  back  until  recently  by  government  orders,  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
our  distribution  perfect  in  all  cities.  Therefore  we  ask  you  to  use  the  coupon  below,  or  a 
similar  form  of  order.  It  will  help  us  get  the  available  machines  where  they  are  wanted  with 
the  least  lost  motion. 

EVEREADY  MFG.  COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 

80  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Ctntfc  n 

...    Pleate  tend 

i./i  READY  FASTENER 

through  him.  at  $7.50  per  machine  and  roll  of  tape,  ready  (or  line. 
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ONE   ON  EVERY  DESK" 


THIS  LITTLE  PIG  MOTORS  TO  MARKET 
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mil   where   speed   In 
deliver)   la  the  primarj    factor. 

in  the  ahort  haul  field  motor  tranBporta- 
ii. .a  becomes  a  direct  competitor  of  the 
rail  ae  extant  of  ateamahip 

gervi  •  -  11  >wever,  it  the  often  repeated  as 
tion  of  railroad  officials  is  taken  at  face 
value,  than  the  rail  carriera  will  be  glad  to 
relinquiah  most  If  not  all  of  their  short 
haul  freight  buaineaa,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
is  not  a  worth  while  paying  baatneaa  be- 
cauae  of  the  handlinga  at  terminals.  The 
foregoing  of  eourae  applies  principally  if 
not  wholly  to  ahipmenta  of  leas  than  carload 
lots,  that  is.  railroad  freight  car  lots. 

la  comparison  with  the  railroads  on  short 
hauls  motor  transportation  has  the  adv.m 
of  carrying   shipments  directly   from 

the  door  of  the  shipper  to  that  of  the  re- 
reiver.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there- 
by considerable  time  in  delivery   is  saved. 

and  the  wear  and  tear  and  cost  of  aeveral 
handlinga  eliminated.  Just  what  this  means 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents  was  impressive- 
ly presented  at  the  recent  Truck  Owners' 
Conference  in  New  York  City  by  the  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  of  a  large  manufactur- 
ing business  which  ships  its  products  to 
every  section  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  abroad.  In  considering  this  man's  state- 
ments and  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  shipments  by  railroad  are  many 
times  greater  than  by  motor  truck.  He  pre- 
sented a  table  of  comparative  figures  on 
transportation  costs  of  less-than-carload 
lots  within  the  limits  of  the  short  haul 
field.  The  weight  taken  is  one  hundred 
pounds  and  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  is 
based  on  the  first  class  rate,  and  includes 
15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  teaming 
charges  from  the  shipper's  warehouse  to 
the  freight  station,  another  15  cents  for 
the  teaming  at  the  other  end  from  the 
freight  station  to  the  receiver's  warehouse. 
24  cents  per  hundred  pounds  increased  cost 
of  boxing  to  protect  shipment  thru  the 
many  and  severe  handlings  incident  to 
transportation  by  railroad,  and  allowance 
for  the  increased  weight  of  the  extra  box- 
ing. Every  one  of  these  items  is  properly 
included  in  the  cost  of  rail  transportation 
when  drawing  comparisons  with  carrying 
by  motor  truck,  yet  how  few.  even  among 
shippers,     give     them     due     consideration. 


i:  V   J  OHN    K.  E  UST1S 

DIRECTOR   oi     i  UK    INM  ii  .ii    .i 
MOTOR  BCRVK  i 

With   this                 iio-   table  of  compare 

tlve                   implied  bj  tin-  genera]  I 
in-  manager  in  question 

i 

Newark                          18  I  .91  $  .15 

in-                                    18  01  .1* 

Patenon    88  .91  .80 

Elizabeth     18  ,91  .80 

New    Brunawiek 36  91  .40 

i  i.  Dton     68  .98  .60 

Philadelphia    I'm  1.08  ,80 

tar,    Pa 116  i  00 

Wilmington,      Del 133  1.45  LJ0 

CoataavUle,    Pa no  1.15  l  06 

I',, a  Chi  ->•-■■,  N.  Y.  .  1.08  .ti.'i 

nwich,    Conn.  .  .  .    30  1.08  .63 

Stamford,    Conn :i",  1.03  .65 

Norwalk,    Conn II  1.06  .68 

Bridgeport,   Conn 58  1.10  .70 

New  Haven.   Conn...    75  1.13  .73 

Derby,     Conn 73  1.13  .73 

.nia.     Conn 7.i  1  13  .73 

Shelton.    Conn 7 2  1.13  .73 

Naugatuck,   Conn 86  1.15  .74 

Waterbury,   Conn 91  1.16  .75 

Meriden,     Conn 95  1.16  .75 

Hartford.     Conn 113  1.21  .90 

Springfield,     Mass... 140  1.26  1.00 

Holyoke,     Mass 148  1.25  1.10 

Worcester,     Mass 190  1.31  1.50 

1'rovidenee,    R.     I 202  1.82  1.10 

Hoston.    Mass 234  1.36  1.50 

This    table    would    seem  to   include   every 

expense   consequent    to   making   a  shipment 


(in  dav.s,  or  net  thirty  days,  the  receive! 
takes    ten    or    thirty    days    from    llie    date    "I 

receipt  of  freight.  If  goods  are  in  transit 
thirty  days,  then  the  shipper  is  actually 
veiling  on  sixty  days  credit  Instead  of 
thirty.  If  the  difference  in  time  "i  delivery 
between  railroada  and  motor  trucks  aver 

ages  ten  days  tluuoul  the  short  haul  field, 
then    there    is   an    actual    saving   or   gain    in 

Interest  on   the  sale  price  of  the  goods  <if 

the    ahipper    utilizing    motor    transportation 

To  the  Inexperienced  there  may  be  some 

doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  allowance  of 
'_' I  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  extra  DOS 
ing  and  a  further  allowance  for  the  weight 
of  the  extra  boxing  ma lerial,  as  included 
in  the  table  herewith,  and  added  to  the  cost 
of  shipping  by  railroad.  In  I  lie  case  of  mo- 
tor transportation  the  shipment  is  handled 
once  at  each  end  and  by  employees  of  the 
shipper  or  receiver,  in  both  cases  by  those 
interested     in     the    safety    of    the    shipment. 

With   railroad    transportation   in    the   case 

of  lesa  than  carload  lols,  there  will  be  from 
eight    to    twelve   or    more   handlings.   There 

fore   it    is  necessary   to  go  to  considerable 

additional  expense  for  boxing  or  crating, 
or    protecting   by   other   means,    in    order   to 

prevent  loss  or  damage  in  shipping  goods 

by  rail.  The  general  traffic  manager  above 
mentioned  stated  that  he  was  convinced 
that  one  of  the  principal  savings  consequent 
to  the  use  of  motor  transportation  was  in 
I  In-  lumber  and  other  material  and  the  la- 
bor required  for  boxing.  This  saving,  of 
course,  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection   which    different   kinds   of  goods   re- 


Time     is     money     to     the     farmer.     That's    why     he     ships     live     stock     by     motor 


by  both  motor  truck  and  by  railroad.  There 
are  other  considerations,  however,  which 
cannot  be  figured  on  a  dollar  and  cents 
basis.  Take  the  matter  of  speed,  for  exam- 
ple. Any  delivery  in  the  short  haul  field 
can,  and  regularly  is  made  within  twenty- 
four  hours  by  motor  trucks.  In  the  case  of 
railroads  the  time  is  from  three  days  to 
thirty  days.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in 
time  there  is  often  a  saving  in  actual 
money,  because  the  average  receiver  of 
freight  considers  invoices  due  when  deliv- 
ery is  made.  If  terms  of  sale  are  2  per  cent 


The  goods   on    this   truck    are    handled    only 
the     receiver.     The     result     is     a     saving 
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twice,    once    by    the    shipper    and    once    bit 
in     orating,     and     prevention     of     damage 


quire  for  rail  shipment,  but  any  one  who 
questions  that  there  is  a  considerable  and 
worth  while  saving  should  watch  the  load- 
ing of  a  large  motor  van  engaged  in  inter- 
city hauling  or  in  rural  motor  express  serv- 
ice, and  then  visit  a  railroad  freight  sta- 
tion. And  remember  that  the  lumber  used 
in  boxing  unless  it  has  been  dried  in  a 
kiln  will  carry  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of 
its  weight  in  moisture. 

Another  department  of  the  Government, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets,  has  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  and  study  of  the 
transportation  problem  in  the  short  haul 
field,  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  shipment 
of  farm  and  other  food  products.  The  result 
is  a  strong  recommendation  for  the  further 
development  of  motor  transportation  in  this 
field,  for  rural  motor  express  services  as 
railroad  feeders,  and  for  store  door  delivery 
systems  in  the  centers  of  large  population. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  tremendous  loss  in 

perishable  food  products  due  to  the  delays 

of  rail  shipment,  and  the  many  handlings 
incident  thereto.  Here  again  the  advantage 
of  transportation  directly  from  shipper  to 
receiver  without  any  change  is  brought 
forward    in    behalf   of    the   motor    truck,    as 

well  as  the  saving  in  transportation  charges 

In  its  report   the   Federal   Bureau  of  Mar 
kefs  voices  the  belief  that  motor  transports. 

tion  will  accomplish  the  freight  carrying  ra 

suits  which  it  was  hoped  would  follow  the 
advent   of   trolley    lines  thru   rural  districts 
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BuUding  GMC  Truck 

Confidence  Through  Quality 


The  man  who  owns  a  GMC 
Motor  Truck  may  well  look 
upon  it  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  confidence  he  placed 
in  the  horse,  his  faithful 
friend. 

Whether  it  be  a  single  GMC 
Truck  or  a  fleet,  the  owner 
finds  untold  satisfaction  in 
his  confidence  that  his 
work  will  be  well  done. 

During  the  years  since  GMC 
Trucks  were  put  on  the 
market  there  has  grown  up 
among  GMC  owners  every- 
where just  such  a  feeling. 

There  is  a  good  reason 
for  it. 


GMC  Trucks,  from  the 
very  first,  were  built  to  be 
inherently  good — good  for 
their  own  sake. 

No  GMC  Truck  was  ever 
built  to  meet  a  price. 

The  GMC  ideal  has  been  to 
build  the  best  truck  possi- 
ble in  a  particular  size  and 
for  a  particular  kind  of 
work. 

That  is  why,  as  a  result  of 
proof  of  performance,  the  re- 
putation of  GMC  Trucks  for 
reliability  and  plain,  honest 
quality  is  rapidly  growing. 

Let  your  next  Truck  be  a 
GMC. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


GMG~ 
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Does  your  laundry  use 

Perfect  oft  WaW? 
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Secrional  View  oP 
'RpfinireWarer  Softener 


cd 


a  I    I  I  K  a  tubbing  >"  two  —  <l<>  v>or  la  unci.  1 1    1 

Z_\  (»ni  M  take  on  .hi   unsi    litly  yellow  cast    .ui' I 
"'■hoW  .-.ui  |  m  l -in  ■    w.  ..i    an.  I   tl     "    ' 

It's  i!i<    soap  .'ii.l  an. I  tl.  rubbing!  un- 

avoidable  when  1 1AKI)  water  is  used. 

Perfect  ->•»! t  water  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
.  user.  In  the  rugged  Black  Hills  country 
of  South  Dakota  there  was  found  a  most  un- 
UJUal  mineral.  When  placed  in  water,  it  collects 
the  elements  which  cause  hardness  and  gives 
oft  softening  properties  in  exchange,  A  natural 
water  softener,  as  old  as  the  hills  —  this  mineral! 
Refinite,  needed  only  man's  ingenuity  to  make  it 
practical. 


■ 


EFINITE 

^^jiVAi  ot  mi  qoi  ni^ 

The  Refinite  Water  Softener  is  the  only  one  using  the 
natural  Refinite  mineral,  it  is  a  simple  filler  system  — 
no  technical  knowledge  required  to  operate  it.  Quickly 
installed — occupies  very  little  space — 100%  efficient. 
//  softens  water  perfectly,  in  any  quantity  desired  and  at 
the  biVjesl  cost  of  operation. 

Refinite  systems  arc  now  used  and  approved  by  laun- 
dri  -.  textile  mills,  si.  am  power  plants  (to  prevent 
boiler  scale),  hospitals,  hotels,  apartment  buildings 
and  private  homes  in  all  pails  of  the  country. 
There's  a  Refinite  user  near  you.  Write  for  his  name 
and  full  information.     Any  district  office,  or 

THE  REFINITE  COMPNAY,  Refinite  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
i L- 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK. 9th  Floor  Yale  &  Towne  Bid*.  CHICAGO.  1620  Conway  Bid*. 


CINCINNATI.  412  Traction  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES.  303  Story  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY.  611  Crand  Ave.  Temple 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  524  Newhouse  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  737  Call  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  502  Plymouth  Bldg. 
TORONTO.  23  Scott  Street 
PUEBLO.  Thatcher  Bldg. 

»''  in  i     in 


Labor  and  Investments 

Certain  classes  of  secu- 
rities are  being  hard  hit  by 
labor  troubles  and  the  fall 
in  prices.  Others  will  profit 
from  the  downward  trend 
of  money.  Babson's  Re- 
ports will  advise  you  how 
to  invest  safely  and  sanely. 

.  Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite    policy  based  on  fundamental 

statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  WriteDept.  I-3Sof 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Comniling  Building  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


The  "Satellite"  Is 
the  Typist's  Favorite 

Hire    is    the    peer 
of      all      typewriter 
stands.       It    will 
please      your      sten- 
ographer.      Saves 
fatigue  because  ad 
justable  to  any 
position.    More 
work      is      pos- 
sible with 

The  "Satellite"  Stand 

Figures  show  that  io% 
to  2or/o  more  work  is  pos- 
sible when  operators  use 
this  stand  for  their  type- 
writers. 

You    can    move   it 
about.      Rolls  on  cas- 
tors.     Saves      space. 
A  1 1      m  e  t  a  1 
except    top. 
W  i  a  rs     for- 
ever. 

30  Days 

We     will    let.   you 
"Satellite"    for  30   days  free  and   take  it   back 
if   you   don't   want    it.     We    pay   charges. 

Stnd    for   our   folder   giving   all   de- 
tails   concerning    "Satellite"    models. 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLE  COMPANY 

45  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue.  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 


Twentieth  Century  Poets 

"T  V  there  is  one  tiling  certain  about  the 

X  advance  of  poetry  In  America,  it  is  that 
the  advance  is  a  general  one  along  the 
whole  line  of  composition  from  free  verse 
and  polyphonic  prose  on  the  extreme  lefl 
in  sonnets  and  Quatrains  on  the  extreme 
right." 

So  says  Professor  "Billy"  Phelps,  of 
Vale,  in  liis  book  on  The  Advance  <>l  Wng 
hsh  Poetry  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
Whether  In-  was  thinking  of  an  army  <>r  of 
••i  sort  of  embattled  parliament,  the  meta 
phor  is  ;i  good  one,  l>ut  it  Involves  the  most 
outstanding  fault  of  this  breezy  book,  lis 
title  is  a  misnomer.  Professor  Phelps  has 
assembled  a  great  many  Interesting  com- 
ments on  poets  ami  poetry,  but  outside  of 
this  paragraph  there  is  mighty  Little  dis- 
cussion of  the  advance;  little,  that  is,  of 
the  critical  synthesis,  the  recognition  and 
exposition  of  poetical  development,  of  in- 
terrelations and  sequences,  that  one  expects 
from  the  title.  For  illumination  on  the 
broader  tendencies  in  the  verse  of  the  kimi- 
cration  one  ran  much  better  turn  to  Amy 
Lowell's  "Tendencies  in  Modern  American 
Poetry,"  or  even  to  the  unassuming  little 
symposium  edited  a  few  years  ago  by  Lloyd 
Morris,  "The  Young  Idea." 

But  this  is  not  quite  fair  to  Professor 
Phelps.  Perhaps  he  didn't  choose  the  title, 
and.  in  any  event,  we  should  consider  the 
book  he  wrote  and  evidently  intended  to 
write,  rather  than  the  one  we  think  he 
ought  to  have   written  ! 

There  are  no  less  than  114  poets  whose 
work  is  in  some  measure  discussed  in  this 
single  volume.  The  comment  extends  to  a 
whole  chapter  in  the  case  of  John  Mase- 
field,  for  whom,  properly  enough,  this  dis- 
tinction is  reserved;  and  shrinks  to  a  very 
lew  lines  in  many  cases.  In  these  days  of 
Princeton  anthologies  sponsored  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  Alfred  Noyes,  one  can 
forgive  Mr.  Phelps  for  devoting  a  chapter 
to  Yale  poets,  but  how  he  can  find  space 
for  men  like  John  (!.  Neihardt  and  John 
Curtis  Underwood,  and  even  spare  a  para- 
graph to  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  yet 
have  no  room  for  Joyce  Kilmer  save  in  an 
apologetic  note  in  the  appendix,  is  hard 
to  understand. 

The  chapter  on  Masefield  makes  one  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Phelps  felt  that  he  had  to 
crowd  his  other  pages  so  full  that  he  had 
space  for  no  more  than  fragmentary  com- 
ment. It  is  an  excellent  outline  of  the  work 
of  the  master  of  our  generation  :  it  does  es- 
timate the  nature  of  the  "advance"  which 
he  represents:  and  it  is  a  well-rounded  com- 
mentary on  the  outstanding  features  of  his 
greatness.  Its  gist  is  here: 

Mr.  Masefield  is  B  mighty  force  in  the  renewal 
of  poetvy ;  in  the  art  of  dramatic  narrative  he 

Roes     back     to     the    sincerity     and    catholicity     of 

1  ii  nicer.  For  bis  language,  be  has  carried  Words- 
worth's idea  of  "naturalness"  to  its  extreme 
limits,  for  bis  material,  be  fouls  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean,   Hut  all  bis  virility,  candor  and 

sympathy,    backed    by    all    his    astonishing     I  01  >;e 

,.t  experience,  would  not  have  made  htm  » 
poet  bad  he  not  posesst  Imagination  and  the 
power  to  express  his  vision  of  Ufa, 

Wisely.    Mr.    Phelps    ret'rains    from    any 
attempt   at   arhitrarx    classification,    We  are 
left    nearly    always    lo    guess    his   rating 
a   particular  poet  by   the  extent   and  nature 
of   his   comment.    That    is    as    it    should    be  . 
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Baedekerized  anthologies  have  proved  the 
futility  of  the  other  method. 

For  this  reason  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what   he   chooses   to   say   of  some   popular 

vet-semen.  We  quote,  admitting  frankly  the 
injustices  of  the  process  when  such  frag- 
ments are  taken  from  their  context  : 

Alfred  Noyes — He  is  not  without  ideas,  but  he 
is   primarily  an   artist,  a  sins?2r.    (Page  58.) 

Erlgar  Lee  Masters — In  the  '"Anthology"  the 
driving  motive  is  an  almost  perverted  passion 
for  truth.  (Page  267.)  I  therefore  regard  the 
"Spoon  River  Anthology"  not  as  a  brilliant  revela- 
tion of  human  nature,  but  as  a  masterpiece  of 
cynicism.    'Page   269.) 

:  Lowell — Vigor  and  versatility  are  the 
words  that  rise  in  one's  mind  when  thinking  of 
her  poetry.  (Page  24S.)  In  spite  of  her  assured 
position  in  contemporary  literature,  one  feels 
that  her  career  has  not  yet  reached  its  zenith. 
(Page  256.) 

Vaehel  Lindsay — Such  unquenchable  vitality, 
such  bubbling  exuberance,  cannot  always  be 
graceful,  cannot  always  be  impressive.  But  the 
blunders  of  an  original  man  are  sometimes  more 
fruitful  than  the  correctness  of  a  copvist.  (Page 
■J35. ) 

Robert  Service — The  poetry  of  Mr.  Service  has 
the  merits  and  the  faults  of  the  "red  blood" 
-'■hool  in  fiction.  ...  It  is  not  the  highest 
form  of  art.  It  insists  on  being  heard,  but  it 
smells  of  mortality.  You  cannot  give  permanence 
I  book  by  printing  it  in  italic  type.   (Page  34.) 

Herry    van    Dyke — Among    our    veteran    poets 
lid   be   numbered   also   Henry   van    Dyke.    His 
-atility    is    so    remarkable    that    it    has    some- 
what obscured  his  particular  merit.    (Page  2 

Rndyard  Kipling — The  reach  of  this  particular 
t    seldom    exceeds    his    grasp.     ( Page    32. )     I 
.    -    .    hope   that   after   the    war    he    will   become 
•  ne    of    the    leaders    in    the    advance    of    English 
•ry    in    the   twentieth   century,    as   he   will    re- 
main    one    of    the    imperishable    monuments    of 
■ian    literature.     (Page    33.) 

Mr.  Phelps's  method  is  conversational. 
!!■  browses  briefly  in  a  poet's  life-history, 
quotes  a  poem  or  two.  tells  a  story  or  makes 
a  disquisition  on  human  nature  that  occurs 
■i irn.  comments  on  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  in  question,  and  i>a 
on.  Too  often  his  bright  phrases  are  a  little 
cheap:  one  wonders  if  they  were  written 
with  the  stamping  of  undergraduate  feet 
in  view.  Hut  his  opinions  are  sound  and 
pertinent.  If  he  opens  few  doors  to  unsus- 
pected subtleties,  he  does  tell  us  briefly 
sad  pointedly  what  he  thinks  of  the  im- 
portant poets.  Hi-  judgments  command  gen- 
ii agreement,  and  rarely  fail  to  hit  the 
nail  '>n  the  bead. 

The    Advance   Of    English    Poetry    in    the    Tinn- 
'"<->/.   by    William   Lvon    Phelps.   Dodd, 
%!<■;,<!    *    Co.    $1.60. 

The  Slav  World 

THE  Ktudj  of  The  Jugo-8la\    Movement, 
Roberl   Kerner,  relates  the  birth,  or 
rth.  of  ;i  common  sense  of  nationality 
■  rig  the  Serbian.  Montenegrin,  Bosnian, 
Croatian  and  Slovene  peoples,  long  divided 

from    each    other    by    mountain    barrier-     r«-- 

antagonisms,    political    bounds 

I  [ungarian  policy  of  "divide 

and  ml'"  Then  nnplete  bibliography 

■  ■  end  of  the  study. 

Vladisla  a    Serbian    scholar    of 

itation   and   a   Rerbian    political   leadei 

"'  th<-    diplomatic 

•  'ion  of  rected  Jugoslavia  in  hi- 

rme    on    ftoutheartern     /.»/<,/,< 

the    union    of    the    JugO 

into  oik-   pit  ate,    t!,r-   rearrangement 

"f   '  in    the    I'  ,„,)    j„    ,\   i    tl  is 

m     the     principle    of     nation.. 

eatlon    of   a    new    •  •  nthe  i      in 

■•  in   place  of  tl,.-  (,M 

I  "  onon, 

md  politically,  south' .,  t, , ,,   Rarope 
■  ('let'-    if    it    Includes    Bohemia, 
Bum  mis  and  the   southern   Slav 
'•r.ii  entity  srlfl  not  be  per 
ill   tb<-  othei  n.  Ijrh 

Hth  them  "  nam<       fl  Bui 

nd    Albania      Pr<    ■:■  i  l     B  it  lei    of 
contributed    an 

tO    the    volume 

/  /.<    //<<,,/  t,i   i  ,  Perg- 

tof    tb«    union    of    tie-    '  /.  -  b 
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IDKAL 

Safegudrdsyour 
{Shipments 


<  w^_  ■••• '— ~ij_ , 


_£*_-, 


Stencil - 
Narking 

toAvoid 
Losses 

You  can  save  time — money — losses — disputes — 
delays — by  stencil  marking  your  shipments — in- 
stead of  following  the  old-fashioned,  cumber- 
some, expensive  and  illegible  method  of  hand- 
lettering.  Mark  your  shipments  with  plain,  bold, 
readable,  unmistakable  stencil  letters  cut  on 

IDKAL 

Stencil 
Machine 

The  IDEAL  cuts  paper  stencils  of  your  cus- 
tomers' names  and  addresses,  at  the  rate  of  one 
each  half  minute.  Each  stencil  is  good  for  hun- 
dreds of  markings.  Anyone  can  do  the  work 
without  previous  experience.  The  IDEAL  is 
speedy,  accurate,  durable.  It  will  put  your  ship- 
ping room  on  an  efficient  basis. 


U»e  Coupon  for  Free  Booklet  and 
Demonstration  Offer 

We  have  an  interesting  booklet  to  send 
you,  "Safeguarding  Your  Shipments" — 

write    for    it    today.     It    is    free,    together 
wall   sample    stencils  cut  on   the   IDKAL, 

.mil     ilrtails    ol     our     free    demonstration 


Ideal  Stencil  Machine  Co. 

80  Ideal  Block 
Belleville,  III.. 

Sales  Offices  In  Principal  Cities 
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tht'  muster  dmwinti  pencil 

Quick  Thinking 
Demands  Quick  Writing 

Whether  in  Writing,  Aivount- 

or  Drawing,  the  pencil  which 

most   easily  and  quickly    records 
VOW  mental  processes  is  Dixon'fl 

Eldorado^  "the  master  drawing 

penal." 

In  the  17  perfect  degrees  of  hanl- 
,  and  softness  you  are  assured  of 
a  pencil  that  will  make  your  pencil- 
work  a  delight.  Leads,  strong]  re- 
sponsive, and  long  wearing.  The 
Eldorado  makes  for  genuineeconomy. 

Made  In  17  degrees.  6B  (softest) 
k  to  9H  (hardest),  HB  (medium)  for 
:\  general  use. 

Get   a   trial    dozen    f.om 

your  dealer,  or  send  16c  in 

stamps  for  full-length  pencils 

worth  double    the    money. 

Please  mention  your 

\         dealer's  name  and    the 

^      nature   of    your   pencil 

work. 


Made  in 

17 

degrees 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  issy 
Dept.  143-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

v     yv     /      Canadian  Distributors 
DX*XN   A-  R-  MacDongall  &  Co.. 
X-N/C- \         yd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
There  is  a  Dixon-Quality  pencil, 
crayon,  and  eraser  for  every  purpose 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention.the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads  mr.  c.  e.  brooks 

Brocks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
maiied  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.      490F  State  St  ,  Marshall.  Mich. 


ml  tin-  Rlova  i  lungary  Into 

a   new    national   atute,    Independent    o!   i In* 
decadent    Hapsburs    Km  pi  re,    Tin-    m-w    re 
public  which  has  been  Conned  i>  better  en 
dowed  for  independence  than  man;  suppose. 

An  Independent  Bohemian  Slovak  state  will 
have  a  population  million  Inhab- 

iiiiiita.   and    iii    territorial   extent    will   ba  eighth 

among   t .  two  1  i  i^nties.   .   .  . 

At  tii     .  it  time  62.7  per  Mnt  of  <  be  burden 

ustrian  t  i  no  bj  tin-  Caeab  oonn- 

9    in-r    cent    of    the    ki;oii    lands    of 

ikI  in  Bohemia    0(  the  coal  foun<l 

in  Austria,  h'j  per  cent  i->  mined  in  tin-  Bohemian 

lamls  ;  tl"  pi  r  cent  of  the  Austrian  iron  la  found 
there ;   BO   pei  I    not    more,  of  the  sugar 

factoriaa    of    Austria    are    located    in    tin'    lamia    of 

iIh-  Bohemian  crown;  tin-  textile  industry  is  one 
of  larga  proportiona,  and  leather,  paper,  furni- 
ture and  alectrtt-teehnieaJ  industries  are  of  im- 
portance. 

For  thoae  to  whom  the  Ukraine  is  onlj 
a  word,  the  atudj  of  Dr.  Stephen  Etudnitaky, 
of  the  University  of  Lemberg,  will  prove 
of  value,  eapedally  on  the  economic  side. 
The  author  la  much  concerned  to  prove 
that  his  fellow-countrymen  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Ruaaiana  In  race, 
speech,  or  national  characteristic-. 

The  Jugo-Slav  Movement,  by  P.  J.  Kcrner. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press.  $1.  South- 
eastern Europe,  by  Vladislav  Savic.  F.  H.  Re- 
vell  Co.  $1.50.  The  Heart  of  Europe,  by  Charles 
Pergler.  Chicago:  Hohemian  National  Alliance. 
ii5  cents.  Ukraine,  l<y  Stephen  Rudnitsky.  Rand 
McNally  Co. 

Consequences  of  the  War 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  HOBBS'S  The 
World  War  and  Its  Const  //unices 
is  unquestionably  a  powerful  review  of 
the  circumstances  and  events,  other 
than  military,  of  his  subject.  Professor 
Hobbs  is  unsparing  in  arraigning  his  evi- 
dence against  those  of  admitted  pro-Ger- 
man sympathy,  and  reminds  others  who 
palliated  such  atrocities  as  the  sinking  of 
the  "Lusitania"  on  the  ground  of  neutral- 
ity, of  Confucius1  words:  "A  wise  man  is 
impartial,  not  neutral;  a  fool  .is  neutral 
but  not  impartial."  He  also  lays  bare  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  the  United  States  with 
its  devious  and  endless  ramifications.  Com- 
ing to  the  Peace  Treaty.  Professor  Hobbs 
warns  us  what  we  may  expect  from  a  beat- 
en tho  un regenerate  Germany,  if  the  terms 
are  not  those  imposed  by  a  victor.  In  this 
relation  he  quotes  Maximilian   Harden  : 

We  will  go  back  to  the  times  of  savagery 
when  man  was  a  wolf  for  his  fellow  man.  .  .  . 
If  in  France  they  think  that  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  can  only  be  made  possible  by  the  re- 
storation of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  if  necessity 
should  oblige  us  to  sign  such  a  peace,  the  seven- 
ty millions  of  Germans  would  very  soon  tear 
that  peace  to  tatters. 

Professor  Ilobbs's  book  bears  a  warm 
indorsement  from  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
vigor  of  its  style  and  its  direct  force  re- 
mind one  of  the  deceased  President. 

The  World  War  and  Its  Consequences,  by 
William  Herbert  Hobbs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.50. 

Our  Part  in  the  War 

NO  work  of  five  hundred  pages  could 
be  more  pregnant  with  fact  and  event 
than  Professor  MeMaster's  review  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  war.  It  is  a 
recording  of  affairs  military,  political,  and 
social  from  1!U4  to  1!>1S  with  respect 
chiefly  to  their  influence  on  the  United 
States  and  her  part  in  them.  As  a  refer- 
ence work  it  will  prove  invaluable. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
pre-war  activities,  such  as  neutral  trade 
and  the  war  restrictions  placed  upon  it. 
the  sinking  of  unwarned  ships.  pro-German 
propaganda,  the  latter  with  our  entrance 
into  the  war,  the  mobilization  of  our  sol 
diers.  our  industries,  and  our  food  sup 
plies,    concluding    with    the    international 

peace  discussions  at  the  time  of  the  Brest- 
Litovak    parleys. 

Professor    McMaster    has    no    words    to 


spare  un   comment   or   Interpretation.   Hla 
is  a   straight   chronological   narrative,  am- 
ply supplied  with  such  documentary  sup 
port  as  the  sp lies  of  statesmen,  govern 

incut  proclamations,  and  newspaper  com- 
ment. As  alwaya  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
political     and     economic     rather     than      the 

military  events  of  the  war.  lie  preaenta 
his  tacts  with  high  Impartiality  and  with 

no    attempt    at    their   evaluation. 

The.  United  States  in  the   World    War,  by  John 
Bach   MoMaater    i»    Appleton  &   Co,   S8. 

What  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ? 

AMONG    the   peace   problems   that    it    will 
be    difficult     to    settle    with    absolute    jus 

lice  is  that  of  the  disposition  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Dr.  Coleman  Phillipson'a  book. 
llaaet  Lorraine,  dealing  with  tin-  history  of 
this  province,  past  and  present,  and  with  its 
probable  future  status  makes  clear  the  im- 
portance not  only  to  France  ami  Germany! 

but    to   the   world    peace,    of  a    just    solution 

of  this  question.   His   impartial   report   of 

the  claims  of  both  sides,  presented  from  the 

geographical,  economic,  political,  ethno- 
graphic and  historical  viewpoints  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  sovereignty 
of  the  country  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  its  own  people. 

The  booh  is  well  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student,  giving  a  thoro  descrip- 
tion of  the  hind  (illustrated  with  topo- 
graphical maps)  and  the  reaction  of  the 
inhabitants    to    the    various    regimes    by 

which    they    have    been    governed. 

Alsace-Lorraine,    by     Coleman     Phillipson.     E. 
P.   Dutton  &   Co.   $8. 

A  Poet  Who  Went  to  War 

BUT  for  the  war.  we  should  not  have 
had  Joyce  Kilmer's  collected  Poems. 
Essays  mid  Letters  this  year.  Yet  it  is  part 
of  his  distinction  that  he  was  a  poet  who 
went  to  war — not  a  poet  made  by  the  war. 
From  France  he  wrote  only  a  handful  of 
verses,  and  these,  tho  they  gather  up  in 
especially  poignant  form  some  of  the  finest 
strains  of  his  poetical  personality,  are  by 
no  means  his  most  characteristic  work. 
There  is  great  nobility  and  a  high  order  of 
rhetorical  vigor  in  "The  Peacemaker."  Hut 
another  man  might  have  written  it  more 
readily  than  "Trees"  or  "The  Twelve 
Forty-five"  or  "The  Blue  Valentine,"  to 
name  only  three  familiar  poems  iu  as  many 
different   moods. 

Kilmer  was  a  poet  to  be  prized  most  of 
all  for  a  racy  simplicity,  a  mingling  of 
homely  emotion  and  an  urbane  and  virile 
humor.  It  is  the  verses  that  show  these 
qualities  which  will  be  longest  remembered 
by  the  greatest  number  of  readers — not  the 
more  especially  devotional  poems,  tho  their 
spirit  and  the  strain  of  Kilmerian  fancy 
which  runs  thru  them  will  widen  their  ap- 
peal beyond  the  limits  of  Kilmer's  own 
Catholic  faith.  Joyce  Kilmer  possest.  and 
dared  to  display,  that  naivete"  which  is  the 
fruit  of  an  exquisite  sophistication. 

Of  his  career,  one  can  say  nothing  after 
the  intimate  and  spirited  memoir  which 
.Mr.  Holliday  oilers.  An  amazing  energy, 
cloaked  by  a  quaint  dignity,  and  linked 
with  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  made  him  a  figure  tit  for  legend. 
The  first  of  the  reprinted  letters  is  charm- 
ingly characteristic  in  manner: 

Tho    New    York    Vo 

November  1,   1»14, 
Pear  Charlie: 

Can   you   lend   me   tl?    1    wish   <-•  \ 

Brunswick,  New  Jersej  lleli>  me  to  gratif} 
this  strange  whim  I  J-   Kin 

It     was    the    quiet     graciousness    of    his 

voice,    with   an   autocratic   Bnalitj    and    i 

humorous  insight  in  the  dictum,  that  mad* 
his  conversation  delightful,  and  a  like 
blending    of    mellow     observation,    whimsl 
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cality   and   vigor  gives   flavor   to   his   prose 
and  verse. 

Kilmer  wrote  good  verses  and  a  great 
quantity  of  good  newspaper  prose  which 
are  not  included  in  these  representative 
volumes:  but  for  their  many-sided  revela- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  thoroly  interesting 
dynamic  young  personalities  of  the  genera- 
tion they  are  very  certainly  among  the 
books  of  the  year  which  one  will  read, 
and  keep. 

Poems,  Essays  and  Letters,  2  vols.,  by  Joyce 
Kilmer.  G.  H.  Doran  &  Co.  $5  set. 

The  Sacred  Beetle 

ONE  does  not  look  for  that  indefinite 
quality  called  human  interest  in  a 
book  of  science,  yet  it  exists  on  every  page 
of  M.  Fabre*s  books  on  the  insects  he  found 
in  his  garden  and  the  nearby  fields.  In  The 
Sacred  Beetle  the  translator  has  brought 
together  Fabre's  scattered  essays  on  the 
scavenger  beetles  that,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, clear  the  land  of  the  droppings  of 
cattle,  utilizing  the  discarded  material  as 
food  and  as  a  nidus  and  nutriment  for  their 
young.  The  purely  instinctive  work  they 
do.  forming  with  marvelous  skill  the  per- 
fect spheres,  or  the  elegantly  shaped  egg- 
pears  laid  away  in  their  burrows,  is  suffi- 
ciently interesting  by  itself  to  hold  the  read- 
er, specially  when  he  recalls  the  reverence 
paid  to  one  of  these  beetles — the  Egyptian 
~<arab — as  a  religious  symbol.  But  he  is 
even  more  fascinated  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  man  who  is  penetrating  their  secrets 
with  a  patience  and  ingenuity  of  research 
almost  as  wonderful  as  his  discoveries,  and 
by  the  very  human  amusement  that  is  min- 
gled with  his  scientific  delight  as  lie  dis- 
closes one  hidden  feature  of  beetle  life  after 
another,  and  links  them  together  into 
biographies. 

The  Saenrl  Beetle  arid  Others,  by  J.  Henri 
Fabre.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeria  <lc- 
MattoH.    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.    $1.60. 

A  Critic  of  the  Colleges 

IS   the   higher  learning  a    business   propo- 
sition?  Is  the  university  a  business  cor- 
poration'.'   I-    the    cllege    president    a    suc- 

rful   business  man,  a  captain  of  final 
If   t-  ,.    should    it   be   go? 

These    are    gome   of    the   questions    pro- 
pounded by  Thorrtein    Veblen    in    bis  new 
book  on  The  Higher  Learning  in    Imerica, 
"a  memorandum  on  the  conduct  of  universi- 
by  business  men." 

In   the  working  theory  "f  'he  modern   civilized 
/    is    a    corporation    of 
learning  and   dispassionate.    .    .    .    With- 

in  th>-   nntversity   precincts  any  aim   or   lnt< 

of    irresponsible    science    and 
ter-of-fact  knowl- 
■d  u  Interlopers. 

This  i-  fhc  theory,  indeed,  but  the  prac- 

i«    far   different.    More    and 

more  the  modern  univei   Itj   i    becoming  an 

machine     efficient   in   thai 

</p|e  to  take  their  place   in   the 

plex     b>  Id     and.     in     turn,     to 

icbines.  Its  | 

I      one    ai'n     i-     nti'i 

ademic  department. 

'.Ibge   <,:"  adapt    itself 

It    mu  t    produce 
be  gaged  and  measured  on 
ind   in   terms  of  modem 
'I  denl    i      -  b<      d 

■  bolar  and  l  gentle 
n    former   days,    but    because   he 
ful   administrator,  a  good   pub 
•  r     inone  ,  gel  U  <       I  le 

DO    can 

rig  out    the   policies   i 
■<d  of  him.  In  such  u  scheme  of  things 

1  ■     H  .-   ■  and 

/round 

M  tier  indid  the  modei  n 

Aaseri< no  ■  Fl 

Me         nil. 


The  New  and  Improved 

Weilaphone 

Not  an  attachment 

Makes  the  Long  Distance  Call  a  Local 
And  the  Local  Call  a  Face  to   Face  Conversation 


Would  YOU  give  a  ten  dollar  bill 
for  100%  telephone  efficiency? 
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tily 
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Read  the  excerpts  from  letters 
from  these  well-known  firms — 


Says — 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 


} 


" -  -  giving  perfect 
satisfaction . " 
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Says — 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


- -we    are  very 
much    pleased. " 


T 


Says — 

Maxwell  Motor  Co. 


" -  -  the  results  are 
very    satisfac- 
tory. " 
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Says- 


American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 


FREE  TRIAL 

OR  FREE  BOOKLET 


— and  similar  expressions  from 
hundreds  of  concerns,  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  world. 


What  It  Is  and  What  It  Will  Do  for  You 

I  he  Weilaphone  eliminates  outside  noise,     It  cuts  donun  inter 
ruptiom  and  lost  motion.      Means  a  larger  busine  s  day  in 
I      time.     Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  on  long  distance 
tails  alone.     Makes  far  better  and  clearer  telephone  conver- 
sations. 
No  receiver  to  hold.     V  c  both  hand  to  go  through  the 

File  on  youi  de  k,  or  I  'tiers  in  your  d<  sk  tray      all  while 

you  are  telephoning.    Keeps  your  mind  free  as  well  as 

our  bands.    A  timi  ,  ti  m per  and  money  sawr.    Costa 

very  little.      Gel   one  on   FREE  TRIAL  today- 
mail  the  <  loupon  Now. 
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If \lzaak  Walton  % 

had  only  known    \         ( 

3-IN-DNEv      " 


\ 


\ 


\* 


/ 


how  tin-  jo\  s  i.i  tint  joyoui 
ild  a      let  v\  ould  li  i\  e  umlti- 
plied — tin,  no  matter  how  good 
fishing  is,  3»-in-(  )ne  makes  itU-tter.     <^*H=s§ 
Keep* bamboo  and  lan<  ewoodrodi  tiom  w<  ;ither      N  vS^*^ 
•rearing  and  steel  rock  from  rusting.    OiL  thedeli*       ^^S 
>chanUm  <>t   any  reel    just  right,  nts         t» 

back*laahing.      Wipe  silk  and      7jL 
linen  lines  when  dry,  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  [f^ 

3-in-One  Oil. 

Wai  r-proofa  and  preserve!  the  lines  frorarottin  j. 

Here  is  what  an  enthusiastic  angler  says  of  3  in-One  for 
ilxy  rly  fishing:  '*/  find  that  ivings  and  hackUi  of  float- 
ing flies,  treated  with   1-in-One,  do  not  stick   together. 
Ado  a  is  a  good  repellanl  of  Black  flies, 
titots  it nd  Midges;  better  and  more 
than  heavy  greases." 

3-in-One  to  your  tishing  kit. 

all  stores.       East   of   Rocky 
tuntain  Mates,   15c,  25c  and 

in  bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy 

Cans. 


am         >^ 


A  generous  sample 
of  3-in-One  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Uses.   A  postal 
will  bring  both.  Write  today. 


AmerkmBoy 


Y^m        "The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
^  for  Boys  in  all  the  World." 

OL'R  boy  wants  "boy"  reading;  the  kind  of 
stories  that  thrill  and  absorb ;  articles  that 
give  him  practical  information  and  real  pointers 
on  boy  activities. 

Because  The  American  Boy  has 
appreciated  the  boy  viewpoint  for 
years,  it  is  the  eagerly  sought  fa- 
vorite of  more  than  500,000  splen- 
did, normal  American  boys  each 
month.  The  American  Boy  supple- 
ments home  and  school  in  starting 
HIM  right.  Give  your  boy  this 
wholesome  reading. 
20c  a  copy  on  news-stands — 
32.00  &  year  by  mall. 

The  Sprague  Pub.  Co. 
4    American  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mien. 


THE  ARBITRATOR 

will  contain,  each  month,  something  you  do  not 
like,  for  it  presents  both  sides  of  social,  moral 
and  religious  questions.  Send  io  cents  for 
League  of  Nations  number  and  list  of  premiums, 
or   2$    cents    for    3    months'    subscription. 

P.  0.  Box  42,  Wall  St.  Station,  New  York  City 
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Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E.ubu.h.d  ms) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET NEW  YORK  CITY 

:  MrtftruiiiiiiMiiiHMirNtrfrritifiiTMtiirtnniQnuMrniiiritnniiiiiuiJiimiuiimiiiiitiTiiii  iiiimtuniiJiiiiiiiLMUititiiuiiiiiMiiiiituiiiiuifiiiiiiiiiHiitruiJiiiMiTUMtiJi  ntuiimwi^^= 

1  WEBSTERS  NEW  Whoever  your  question;  —  be  it  the  pronunciaH 

1  lajxroSJ  ATI/Ml  Al  of  Bolsheviki;   the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word: 

1  IH  I  tKNAI  lUrlAL  the  location  of  Zeebrugge,  the  meaning 

1  DIPTIONADY  1*1  °'  blighty,  ace.tarvk.etc,    this  Supreme 

I  i»lw  I  IV/HMrt  I    LJ  Authority  contains  an  accurate, final  answer. 

I  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO.. SPRINGFIELD. MASS.  °E'ut*%V;?,^%*"A''E'>  <"^ 

-        --  -  ♦.'•vii.lJB  B&rVZ*     2700( 

=e  rlease  send  me  speci-f 

men  pages  and         I    NAME 
s  FREE  POCKET  MAPS  ]                                                                                                                                               "^    to  that  of  a  15  Vol  Encyclopedia  ] 
P/        1  »0tPtr.0*l.l  ^ADDRESS _ .^A'WIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIII 


bul   .1   criticism   of  existing   condltlona    is 
•  1  return  i  <  *  the  essential  Idea  ol  the  unal] 
American  college, 
to  thai  sneienl  footing  of  small    ■  d<    pareolment 

and    persona]    communion    between    teacl i 

1  ni    1  hat    ones    made   i  he     • lan    colli 

with    all    Its    handicaps   of    poverty,    ehauvinl  m 
and   denominational    basis,   one   ol    th<    most    <i 
feetive  a  1     1  oolai   hip   in   Christi  ndom 

In  the  New  School  of  Social  Research, 
of  which  be  i--  one  '•!  the  founders,  he  may 
find  opportunitj  to  carry  oul  hie  radical 
ideas  of  educational  reform, 

/  /.,    Hight  1    1  1  m  1  i.y    'I  I1.11- 

■tein    V.iil.n.    11     vv     Huebech.   *2. 

I  ioat  Feathers 

DON'T  I"'  .1  goal     thai  la  the  lesson  of 
Ellis    Parker    Butler's    trad    Hi- 

eiency.  It  Is,  like  .-ill  true  tracts,  baaed  on 
personal  experience  and  misfortune,  for 
lie  like  the  real  of  us,  has  gone  gathering 
Ki>at  feathers,  Thia  is  ool  the  same  tiling 
aa  "wool-gathering,"  tln>  ii  has  mm  equally 
deleterious  effed  <>n  a  man's  work.  To  take 
up  every  public  task  one  is  asked  to  do  and 
1  urn  aside  into  evei\  bj  path  thai  looks 
inviting  thai  is  gathering  goal  feathers. 
Bui  one  cannot  review  Butler,  One  can 
only   quote    from    him  : 

I  can  sit  down  to  write  a  Story  about  a  man 
who  fell  oir  a  bridge  a,l('  honied  in  a  kettle  of 
tar  on  a  canal  boat  and,  before  I  have  com- 
pleted a  full  paragraph,  I  can  have  stopped  to 
clean  the  small  o,  small  e,  and  small  a  of  my 
typewriter  with  a  toothpick,  stopped  to  think 
about  the  pearl  buttons  on  a  vest  1  owned  in 
1894,  the  Spanish-American  War,  what  the 
French  word  for  "illumination"  is,  and  whether 
I  paid  my  last  Liberty  Loan  installment.  Be- 
fore I  have  finished  that  first  paragraph  I  may 
have  stopped  to  fill  my  fountain  pen,  gone  down- 
town to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee, started  to  recatalog  my  published  stories, 
and  taken  a  trip  to  Chicago.  Before  I  have  trot 
to  the  first  period  in  the  first  sentence  I  may 
have  decided  that  I  would  not  have  a  man  fall 
off  the  bridge  but  have  a  woman  fall  off  it,  that 
I  would  not  have  her  fall  off  a  bridge  but  off 
the  Woolworth  Building,  that  I  would  not  have 
her  fall  into  a  kettle  of  tar  but  into  a  wagon- 
load  of  feather  beds,  that  I  would  not  write  a 
humorous  story  at  all,  that  I  would  not  write 
at  all,  and  that  I  would,  instead,  get  an  empty 
cigar  box  and  make  a  toy  circus  wagon  for  my 
young  son. 

On  my  wall,  alongside  my  desk,  I  have  a  cal- 
endar, and  the  sheet  that  faces  me  is  that  for 
the  first  week  in  March,  1916.  It  says  "Con- 
centration. Concentrate  all  your  thoughts  upon 
the  work  in  hand.  The  sun's  rays  do  not  burn 
until  brought  to  a  focus.  Alexander  G.  Bell." 
That  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  but  the 
only  use  the  motto  has  been  to  me  has  been  to 
permit  me  to  look  at  it  and  think  about  it  when 
I  ought  to  be  thinking  of  the  story  I  was  trying 
to    write. 

Goat  Feathers,  by  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Co.   50  cents. 

More  Bennett  Philosophy 

WE  are  always  glad  when  Arnold  Ben- 
nett takes  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
prolific  and  versatile  literary  contributions 
to  add  another  volume  to  his  pocket  philos- 
ophy series.  This  eight-volume  library  on 
what  men  live  by,  or  should  live  by.  ought 
to  be  crowded  on  everyone's  live  toot  shelf, 
because  these  books  contain  essays  on  ex- 
isting that  challenge  one  to  think  and  in- 
spire one  to  try  to  live  a  richer  life.  Arnold 
Bennett  possesses  the  happy  faculty  tor 
talking  to  plain  folks  straight  from  the 
shoulder  and  with  '■punch.'"  and  al  the 
same  time  rendering  himself  most  delight- 
ful and  amusing  reading. 

Self  and  Self-Management  consists  of  six 
essays  on  miscellaneous  topics,  such  as  run- 
ning away  from  life,  war-work,  the  diary 
habit,  lecturing  a  young  woman,  being 
fussy  and  the  meaning  of  frocks.  The  first 
essay  on  "Running  Away  from  Life"  is 
nearly  all  quotable,  but  lack  of  space  limits 
us  to  one  paragraph  : 

My  point  is  that  you  m.i\  take  rSfagJS  in 
good     works     OI     you     may     take     ivfuce     in     l-.ul 

works,    but    that    the    supreme    offense 
lite  lies   in   taking   refuge   from  tt>   -unl   lis* 

you    OOmmil    Ibis    olVenso    VOU    will    HIM    the    0«M] 

authentic    happiness    which    springs    as    lists 
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from  content  and  resignation  than  it  springs 
from  mere  pleasure.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
conscience  can  be,  and  is  constantly  narcotized 
as  much  by  relatively  good  deeds  as  by  rela- 
tively bad  deeds.  Nevertheless,  to  dope  the  con- 
science is  always  a  crime,  and  is  always  pun- 
ished by  the  ultimate  waking  up  of  the  con- 
science. 

Self    and    Self-Management,    by    Arnold    Ben- 
nett.   George  H.    Doran    Co.    $1. 

Truth  and  Phantasy 

A  book  that  despite  not  infrequent  dairy- 
ings with  the  sentimental,  manages  to 
( apture  a  great  Truth  in  its  cobweb  net  of 
phantasy,  is  The  Little  Girl  Who  Couldn't- 
Gct-Over-It.  The  story  centers  round  the 
life  of  a  little  girl  of  cultured  parentage 
who  is  born  in  the  slums  of  New  York  and 
brought  up  until  she  is  six  years  old  by  a 
-lum  foster-mother.  She  then  is  restored  to 
her  natural  sphere.  A  life  of  luxury  and 
aimless  culture  fails  to  banish  early  im- 
pressions and  values  from  the  girl's  sensi- 
tive nature,  and  she  finally  Shapes  her  life 
upon  unusual  and  ideal  lines-.  On  the  whole 
it  is  an  unusual  romance. 

The  Little   Gin    Who  Couldn't-Get-Over-lt,   by 
Alfred  Scott  Barry.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  S1.50. 

The  Avalanche 

READERS  of  fiction  will  be  twice  grate- 
ful to  Mrs.  Atherton  for  her  latest 
story.  In  the  first  place,  because  she  is  an 
American  and  knows  not  only  how  to  por- 
tray the  American  character  but  also  be- 
cause she  belongs  to  us,  lives  with  us  and 
writes  to  us.  We  thank  her,  too.  for  chos- 
ing  San  Francisco  as  the  locale ;  no  one 
knows  bptter  than  she  the  life  and  busings* 
of  this  Western  metropolis. 

Possibly  one  might  criticise  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton for  handling,  without  gloves,  some 
characters  and  localities  which  are  more 
often  discussed  in  men's  clubs  than  in  the 
open  pages  of  a  widely  circulated  book.  But 
we  see  in  this  story  an  ingenious  talc  of 
San  Francisco  society,  or  at  least  that  parr 
of  society  where  idleness  and  too  much 
money  lead  it  to  resort  to  unusual  methods 
of  amusement. 

It  seems  somewhat  unjust  to  classify 
The  Ami/niche  as  a  detective  -tory — so 
many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  th;it 
name!  Hut  as  in  "Mrs.  Balfame,"  her 
previous  hook.  Mrs.  Atherton  features  in 
The  Vvalanche  a  professional  detective  us 
an  integral  part  in  the  machinery  of  the 
well-constructed  plot.  And  the  unfolding 
of  the  tale  loses  nothing  in  the  way  of 
thrilN   and   climax. 

The   Avalanche,   by    Gertrude   Atherton.    F.    A. 

Stakes   Co.    S1.35. 

Behind  the  Battleships 

HARRIET  WELLES  baa  done  ;,  aplen- 
did    thing    for    the    navy    and    for    the 

American  people;  she  has  won  for  the  men 

and    the    organization    a    new    appreciation, 

and    has    brought    the    human     lide    of    the 
'■*■    home    to    us. 

lnchor$    iu/eigh   i-  a  collection  of  ibort 

ibont  the   navy  and    navy   men      .md 

men,    for   officers'   wive-   are   alma  I    ■■ 
much  a   part  of  the  service  a     tbeir   : 
ha;,-        "The     Admiral'a     Birthday"     and 
'  are  the  two  outstanding  itorien  in 

the    collection,     hut.    the    other-',     too.     have     a 

of    tightening    your    tl.  •    a    hit, 

and    making  l  '■    with    new    and     more 

behind  tha  k<  eal 

There  in  »   variety  of  background   in   the   r 

tales,   and   the   in' id'  id    forth    -harply 

ag.i  iiig     of     proper      atmo-iphere, 

in 

China    in  port  or  at  tea    Mrs,  Welle,   pre 

tralghtfoi  n ■■>: -i 
»   n  that   'ham"-     It   from   merely  a 

folding  picture 

-.'.a       II   F,l, 


Eat  30  lbs.  Daily 

If  You  Live  On  Vegetables 

Vegetables  are  good  foods  and  necessary.  But  the  kinds  we  picture 
average  about  ioo  calories  per  pound  in  energy  value.  And  the  average 
person  needs  3,000  calories  per  day. 

Pish  is  good  food,  but  fresh  fish  averages  300  calories  per  pound.  You 
would  need   10  pounds  per  day. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  1,810  calories  per  pound.  You  would  need  i2A  pounds 
of  that. 

This  is  what  3.000  calories  cost  at  this  writing  in  some  necessary  foods: 


Cost  of  3,000  Calories 


In  Quaker  Oats 
In  Round  Steak 
In  Veal  Cutlets 
In  Blue  Points 
In   Average  Fish 
In  Salt  Codfish 
In  Squash 
In  Canned   Peas 


$0.15 
1.23 
1.71 
7.50 
1.80 
2.34 
2.25 
1.62 


Eat  a  mixed  diet,  but  consider  what  Quaker  Oats  means  in  your  breakfast. 

It   costs  one-half   cent   per   dish. 

h  <osts  one-tenth  what  meal  or  fish  costs  for  the  same  energy  value. 

Each  .',0  (cm  package  served  in  place  of  meats  saves  at  least  $3. 

In  tlie  oal  you  get  supreme   food — the  greatest   food  that  grows. 

You    get    almost    :i    Complete    food      tie'    nearly    ideal    food. 

Ybu  gel  a  food  with  age-old  fame  as  a  builder  of  body  and  brain. 

And  you  gel  the  most  delightful  flavor  which  Nature  confers  on  grain. 

One  reason  for  high  cost  of  living  is  too  little  use  of  oats. 


Maker  Oat 


The  Flavory  Flakes 

'"'  Quakei  0         1   11    flavoi     It  li   flaked    from   queen   grains  only — just    tin 

plump,  rtch,  flavory  oats     \v.    i<.  1   bul  ten  pounds  from  .1  bu  nel 
It   malu     tie    '..it  di  ii  doubly   delightful   without   .-my  extra  i" 


line  e. 


Prices  Reduced  to  12c  and  30c  a  Package 

Except   in   itir  f-'ar  tVrif  and  .South 
Packed  in  Scaled  Round  Packages   with  Removable  Cover 


1  UK      I  N  I)  i;  PB  N  1)K  NT 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


IT  ALL  DKl'KNDS  ON  THE  LOSS 


COME  people  are  blocking 
^  prosperity  by  holding  up 
orders  in  hope  of  a  drop  in  prices. 

If  we  all  did  that,  business 
would  be  at  a  standstill. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale 
says  "We  are  on  a  perma- 
nently high  price  level. 

Patriotic,  far-sighted  business  men 
are  going  ahead.  Business  has  got  to 
be  good  to  meet  war  taxes,  to  give 
jobs  to  returning  soldiers,  and  to 
create  prosperity. 

Buy  wisely;  but  buy  what  youneed 

Write  us  of  your  particular  needs  re- 
garding steel  lockers,  or  steel  racks. 
Catalogue  of  either  on  application. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


ACCOUNTANCY 


BEA 


The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 

core  Ut\t\U  International  Accountants  Society 
rllCC  DVVl\   Kp«.»n>7Sn  S.  Michigan  Ave.cnicaeo 


Your  Vacation 
Opportunity 

Tbe  Summer  Quarter  1919  will  receive  the  added  In- 
spiration of  professors  and  instructors  returning 
from  war  service  in  many  lands.  Students  and 
teachers,  interested  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times 
or  in  completing  work  already  begun,  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  instruction  in  a  regular  season  of 
study  under  members  of  the  University  staff.  Schol- 
ar, desiring  to  prosecute  research  in  the  libraries 
and  laboratories  will  find  facilities  for  work  under 
the   most   favorable    conditions. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  departments  and  include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  Arts, 
Literature.  Science.  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education  and  Divinity. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1919 

First  Term  June  16-July  23 
Second  Tern  July  24- August  29 
Students  may  register  far  either  termor  bolb 

For  the  complete  announcement  of  courses  address 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Ctrcago,  III. 


I  <  'mil  mm  il    /; 

be  i  1 1    -ii  in-  took  "vi-t   ( wo 

otbei  partial  |ubi  from  other  official  P 
iiitw  in-  found  Mine  again  hanging  nil  ins 
hand*  The  cotnpaio  "a^  organising  a  new 
i  "inn  ii  and  h  lihi  d  to  I  now  it  the  bo 
keeper  could  handle  a  similar  |ob  for  the 
ni-vv  concern  Burelj  he  could,  And  I"-  did. 
right  man,  pluu  the  right  machine  and 

the  right  thod,  handled  the  work  of  Bve 

men,  and  did  it  better  than  Ave  men  ever 
could  lacking  the  modern  machine  and 
i  in-  modern  method  \^n  have  no  way  of 
determining  what  your  bookkeeper  might 
and  ihould  accomplish,  until  you  conaull 
and  compare  the  claimi  and  teats  of  ;i  uum 
bar  of  manufacturer!  of  modern  bookkeep 
Ing  machlt 

What  la  your  standard  of  performance 
in  your  addraaaing  department?  A  girl 
uaing  tlic  old  faabioned  pen  and  Ink  method 
of  writing  addreaaea  uaually  finda  Iimmi  ln-i- 
utmost  for  ti  day's  work.  If  ahe  uaea  the 
beat  type  of  foot-power  machine  for  writing 
addreaaea,  ahe  can  turn  out  3000  an  hour. 
The  old  method  coata  $1.50  per  1000;  the 
new  method  coata  15  centa  per  Uh\d 

Conaider  now  the  office  boy.  He  is  apt 
to  lie  the  highest-priced  employee  of  it  busi- 
ness organization.  What?  Isn"t  he  paid  the 
least?  Of  course  and  the  cheapest  of  anj 
tiling  is  uaually  the  costliest  of  its  kind. 
A  man  willing  to  waste  ;i  dollar  it  week  on 
the  office  boy  merely  because  he  is  the 
office  boy,  1ms  a  had  conception  of  business 
and  will  arrive  at  a  bad  conclusion  thereof. 
A  typical  American  office  boy  is  unsys- 
tematic, unscientific,  lazy,  impertinent,  im- 
polite, fractious  ami  bucolic  He  talks  and 
acts  as  if  he  owned  the  place. 

The  spare  time  of  the  office  lioy  should 
be  accounted  for  strictly.  He  should  be 
given  a  variety  of  small  .jobs  every  day 
that  need  not  be  done  at  any  special  hour 
hut  must  be  done  before  closing  time. 
He  should  be  trained  its  an  understudy  of 
at  least  two  higher  employees.  He  should 
be  taught  how  to  study  and  work  for  pro- 
motion during  his  leisure  periods.  And  he 
should  be  furnished  a  time  schedule  of 
every  class  of  job  he  is  supposed  to  per- 
form, with  a  minimum  salary  for  his  time 
alone,  and  a  piece  rate  or  bonus  addition 
for  a  maximum  quality  and  quantity  of 
production. 

The  preponderance  of  office  action  is 
routine  work,  and  nearly  all  routine  work 
involves  the  repetition  of  a  certain  kind  and 
number  of  standard  motions,  or  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  kind  and  number  of 
standard  jobs.  All  this  output,  whether 
manual  or  mechanical,  should  be  figured 
on  a  scientific  basis  equally  fair  to  em- 
ployer and   employees. 

The  duly  worker  whose  output  can  be 
neither  measured  nor  standardized  is  the 
man  paid  to  think.  The  law  of  necessity 
makes  you  work  perhaps  eight  hours  a 
day  ;  but  when  the  law  of  originality  gets 
hold  of  you,  it  may  force  you  to  work 
twelve  hours  a  day,  or  to  do  as  much  in 
two  hours  as  an  ordinary  man  does  in 
eight.  There  is  no  measure  for  the  human 
mind.  A  certain  famous  man  recently  fin- 
ished a  brain  product  in  four  hours — then 
proceeded  to  sell  it  for  $20,000.  He  earned 
on  that  job  $5000  an  hour.  But  he  worked 
by  inspiration  as  a  primal  motive — he  never 
even  thought  of  the  [nice  he  would  get  for 
the  production  while  he  was  absorbed  in 
creating  it.  Everybody  ought  to  work  that 
way.  Not  everybody  even  by  mental  con- 
centration and  moral  aspiration  could  earn 
$5000  an  hour;  but.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  almost  everybody  could  earn  $5004)  it 
year  if  he  tlid  the  work  he  was  born  to 
do,  did  it  because  he  loved  it.  and  trained 
himself  to  do  it  better  all  the  time.  Poverty 


om  page  tOO) 

i^  not  lack  of  money  but  lack  of  knowledge, 

hick  of  skill,  lack  of  purpose,  lack  of  poWOI 

w  •  uggi  t  .i  t. w  aample  production  tests 
for  the  office  manager  till  he  originates 
leu  for  himself,   A  daily   atandard 

of  performance  and  of  excellence  should  be 

fixed  and  followed  as  much   by  the  employer 

us  by  the  employee.  <  >ne  test  for  the  office 
manager   is   that    be   leavea  an    absolutely 

clean   desk   at   the  close  of  the  day.    Another 
that    he    apportions    each    day's    work    so 

that  overtime  hi  not  demanded  of  any  em 
ployee.  Another  is  that  he  adjuata  all  cum 
plaints    and    difficulties    promptly,    kindly. 
patientlj    and   effectively   so   that    all    em- 
ployees  are    kepi    in    a    -late    ,,|    high    satis 
taction.     Another    is    that     ha     trains    every 

worker,  every  day,  to  detect  and  correct 
his  own  miatakei  and  thus  rendera  personal 

supervision    by    the   manager    unnecessary. 

Another  is  that  every  day  he  conceives  a 
new    idea  or  develops  a  plan   for  expediting, 

improving  or  extending  the  work. 
Before  you   install    production   tests   for 

an   office  department   or   individual   employ 
ei    .  you  should  make  it  clear  to  everybody 
that    the    intention    is    to    raise    the    pay    of 
good    workers,    and    to    equalize    the    pay    of 
all  workers  so  that  everybody  gets  a  square 

deal.  For  iiistanee,  ti,,'  chances  are  that  if 
you  regularly  overpay  your  worst  stenog- 
rapher $2  it  week,  you  regularly  underpay 
your  beat  stenographer  $2  a  week.  Not 
only  is  it  bad  for  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  character  of  the  poor  stenog- 
rapher to  give  her  $2  it  week  more  than 
she  earns — it  is  equally  bad  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  ami  the  disposition 
and  ambition  of  the  good  stenographer  to 
give  her  $2  it   week   less   than   she   earns. 

It  isn't  safe  to  criticize  the  employee 
whose  production  average  falls  below  the 
ideal.  The  fault  may  lie  in  the  management. 
The  inequality  of  office  output,  whether  de- 
partmental or  individual,  may  be  due  to 
causes  like  these  :  Unjust  or  irregular  ap- 
portionment of  work  ;  lack  of  coordination 
of  individuals  or  departments;  lack  of  tech- 
nical training  of  the  worker  for  the  work  : 
assigning  of  employees  to  jobs  they  could 
not  do  right  in  a  hundred  years  because  of 

temperamental  unfitness:  fault  or  absence 
of  time  schedule  ;  disregard  of  the  law  of 
fatigue  ;  overuse  of  man  power  and  ignor- 
ance or  neglect  of  machine  power  :  selfish- 
ness, harshness  or  stupidity  of  higher  of- 
ficials :  had  relations  generally  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  or  customer  and  em- 
ployee, or  employee  and  employee.  All  such 
factors  in  variation  of  production  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  manager  of  the  office  or 
the  proprietor  of  the  business.  No  matter 
how  little  or  how  poor  work  is  done,  to 
blame  the  employee  offhand  is  unfair  and 
unwise. 

Now  we  turn  from  the  principle  anil 
theory  of  our  subject  to  the  practical  dem- 
onstration. How  are  you  going  to  measure 
the  output,  actual  and  potential,  of  your 
office  employees,  tools,  methods  and  ma- 
chines V  While  the  limitations  of  a  general 
discussion  make  detailed  application  some- 
what difficult,  we  would  offer  ;»  number  of 
suggestions  that  have  been  found  service- 
able in  it  huge  number  of  American  busi- 
ness offices. 

Get  all  available  literature  from  the  lead- 
ing national  efficiency  organizations.  Anions; 

these  are  The  independent  Efficiency  San 

ice.    the     National     Efficiency     Society,     the 

Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  the 
Federal    Bureau   of  Standards,   The   [nde 

pendent  Efficiency  Service,  110  West  For 
tieth  Street.   New  York,  supplies  on  request 

a  printed  office  list  of  machide  operational 

To  titul  whether  your  machines  are  up  to  the 

standard,  or  whether  your  combination  of 
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man  power  ami  machine  power  is  turning 
out  the  most  and  besl  work,  you  have  only 
to  check  this  list,  obtain  from  the  publish- 
i  is  a  directory  of  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chines for  office  use.  then  write  for  catalogs 
of  the  manufacturers  and  compare  their 
production  standard  with  your  own. 

Locate  your  problem  and  its  solution  in 
a  recent  business  book.  The  science  of  of- 
fice management  can  now  be  learned  by 
mail.  This  was  not  true  even  five  years 
ago  :  but  the  recent  publication  of  author- 
itative books  and  lessong  on  office  princi- 
ple and  procedure  has  made  it  possible  for 
any  office  worker  or  manager,  from  Florida 
to  Alaska,  to  know  what  production  engi- 
neers have  accomplished  in  New  York. 
< 'hicago   and   other  great  business   centers. 

Consult  the  manufacturers  of  the  ma- 
chines and  appliances  you  are  now  using. 
The  big  aim  of  the  big  manufacturer  is  not 
now  to  sell  the  customer  but  to  serve  the 
customer.  Efficiency  bureaus  and  service 
departments  have  been  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  customer  by  leading  manu- 
facturers of  typewriters,  cash  registers, 
bookkeeping  machines,  dictating  machines, 
filing  cabinets,  office  furniture,  and  other 
items   of   equipment  and    supply. 

Stimulate  thought,  effort,  enthusiasm,  by 
means  of  tests,  contests,  races  and  prizes. 
A  man  never  knows  how  much  he  can  do 
until  he  starts  out  to  beat  his  own  record. 
Why  should  baseball  teams  and  bicycle 
races  be  full  of  the  excitement  of  winning 
the  game — and  offices  be  as  dumpy  and 
dreary  as  an  old  ladies'  home  on  a  rainy 
afternoon?  The  finest  game  in  the  world  is 
the  game  of  business.  Put  the  spirit  of  the 
game  into  your  business.  Rouse  every  in- 
dividual section  and  department  to  go  after 
a  new  record. 

Train  your  employees  for  their  work  on 
a  systematic,  scientific  ba<i>.  Reports  from 
the  I*.  S.  Department  of  Labor  indicate 
that  W>  per  cent  of  the  training  rooms. 
classes  and  methods  recently  organized  in 
large  industrial  plants  have  not  only  paid 
for  themselves  but  have  materially  in- 
creased the  profits  of  the  concern. 

Furnish  your  employees  with  proper 
tools  and  facilities.  The  best  equipment  is 
rhe  best  Investment  Are  your  workers  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  their  tools,  machines 
and  appliances?  If  not,  see  that  they  are. 
Don't  cripple  them  with  cheap,  scant,  old- 
Eashioned,   outworn,   Irresponsible    ntensfls. 

Be  fair  to  your  employees  by  giving  them 

a  chance  to  do  their  best  work.  1'or  ex- 
ample, in  dictating  to  your  stenographer, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  outcome  depends  a-' 
much  on   you   at  on   her.   Dictate   in   a  quiet 

room.  Prevent  Interruption  during  dicta- 
tion. Speak  slowly,  clearly,  and  directly  to 
the  stenographer.  'Jive  all  necessary  ta- 
ctions for  handling  copy,  take  nothing 
for  granted.  Spell  out  every  proper  name. 
every  technical  or  onusual  word,  foreign 
word  or  phnMC  Don't  keep  your  itenoff- 
rapber  waiting,  and  don't  expect  her 
to  do   a    lot    of   rush    work    in    the  afternoon 

I'  event    the    late    afternoon    rush    by    an 
slyzing  work  distribution  more  keenly  and 
apportioning    it.    more    equitably.    Further 
more,  do  not  blame  your  stenographer  for 
all  the  mistakes  "he  makes     remember  thai 
tie-  ■■  dictator  Is  responsible  for  about 

third  of  the  blunders,  errors  and  del 
,' 

Fit     the     work     to     the     worker      not.     the 

ker    to    the    work.    The    largest    factor    in 

failure   jj   mlftfitOI -•■_    Yon   '■:,,,'>   make  S   vital 

perament    do    good    mental    work,    or    .m 

•  I     temperament    do    good    mechanical 

people    who    would 

i      '  kept  on  i,  routine   job  all  da 

are    other    people    who    wouldn't     be 

thing  bill  a  routine  |ob 
the   one    en 

of     ctfi|.  'lie 

'  il         '-motional  I     '  -    j  I  i    « - 


QnelDEAL 

does  ihe  worR 
of  all  these 


Actual  use  on  some  of  the  best  kept  lawns  in  the  country 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  will 
easily  replace  five  men  with  hand  mowers  and  all  the  way 
from  four  to  eight  men  with  hand  rollers. 
One  man  with  the  Ideal  can  easily  cut  four  to  five  acres 
of  lawn  per  day,  and  as  the  roller  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  machine  the  grass  is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut.  Hence 
the  turf  is  kept  firm  and  smooth  and  in  the  finest  possible 
condition. 

How   the   Tractor    Principle    Eliminates  Difficulties 

We  have  been  manufacturing  power  lawn  mowers  for  six 
years  and  our  Ideal  Tractor  Mower  was  probably  the  first 
one  on  the  market  that  could  truly  be  called  troubie-proof. 
It  is  of  very  simple  construction  and  its  design  is  such 
that  all  complicated  clutches  and  gears  are  eliminated.  AH 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  guide  the  machine  and  operate 
the  starting  and  stopping  lever. 

Uses  Tractor  Principle 

The  cutting  blades  operate  by  the  traction  of  the  side  wheels 
upon  the  ground,  just  the  same  as  the  blades  on  a  hand 
mower  operate.  This  eliminates  the  difficulties  that  are 
almost  sure  to  occur  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive 
the    blades    direct    by    power    from    the    engine. 

Cut«  Clo*e  to  the  Walks,  Trees,  Flower-beds  and  Shrubbery 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work  just  as  close  to  various 
obstacles  as  with  a  hand  mower.  The  mower  is  hung  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  turns  easily  and  is  guided  around 
corners,  flower-beds,  trees,  etc.,  without  difficulty. 
Photo  at  right  shows  how  the  Ideal  is  quickly  converted 
into  a  roller  by  using  the  small  castor  which  we  furnish. 
Valuable    feature    for    early    spring    rolling. 

Five  Day  Trial — Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

Write  for  details  of  our  five  day  trial  offer.  Ideal  Power 
Lawn  Mowers  arc  -o!<l  on  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion   and    we    will    willingly     refund     money    on    any    machine 

that  doet   not   prove  satisfactory   when   properly   operated. 
You    can    secure    this     Ideal    through    your    hardware    dealer 
or     direct     from     our      factory.     Write     today      for     special 
literature. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 
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R.  E.  Olds,   Chairman 

It  St. 

Nrw  York,  A.    V  .   2?'l  II 

■ 
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IDEAL 

TRACTOR 

IAWN  MOWERS 


425  Kalamazoo  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Z.^i  Ang  WBSLrtghton  St. 

Portland,  Orr.,  49  I ■•  ont  St, 

MontruU,  fl  Victoria  Sgnart 


Mr. 
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roller   with   front  castoi 
which  we  lurnlsh. 


Send    the    coupon      s 
today     for     de-       /' 
tails     and 
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complete        .** 
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At  every  corner  of  your  business,  put  a  National  Clank  Book 
on  duty  to  watch  your  costs  and  profit,  and  record  general 
facts,  details  in  item,  comprehensive  surveys,  concise 
reports.  You  have  only  to  choose  the  book  that  best  suits 
your  purpose  and  pocketbook,  from  the  remarkable  National 
Line  of  Bound  Books  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  "Nationals" 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,       Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BERTHIERVILLE,  P.  Q,  CANADA 


LONDON 


ZH   1865     mll0!    1919 

Dry  Cold  Storage 

For 


FURS 


Moderate  Rates 
Storage  Vaults  Located  on  the  Premises 


We  Are  Now  Displaying  a  Great  Variety  of  Attractive 

Models  in 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FURS 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Telephone  4360  Bryant 

126  West  42nd  Street 

NEW  YORK      I  — 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS  ON  THE 
BOSS 

i  ( 'ontinut  it  from  page  119) 
moral,   social,  Industrial  and  Inspirational 
faculties,  traiti  and  powers  of  each  pro 
pective  worker  should  be  judged  In  advance 
of  employment,  and  the  principal  job  ai 
signed  to  him  be  made  to  lit  him. 

Make  ever;  worker  a  partner— and  treat 
him  like  one,  JTou  may  not  be  able  to  fol 
low  the  example  of  Henry  Ford  and  pay 
a  minimum  (rage  of  ■$<•.  a  day,  or  the  es 
ample  of  the  United  States  Bteel  Corpora 

lion    and    invite   your   employees    to    become 

stockholders,   but  you   can  somehow   gain 

their  respect,  win  their  loyally,  get  their 
COOperation,   Mir   their  pride   in   good    work 

well  done.  Explain  to  employees  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  all  your  work.  Show 
them  how  each  is  necessary  to  the  final 
product.      Create      professional      standards, 

with    admiration     therefor    and     reliance 

thereon.  Make  sure  that  dignity,  courtesy 
and    kindness    prevail    thruout    your    cstah 

lishment.    Prepare   each    worker   definitely 

for  promotion.  Don't  be  satislied  till  they 
all  respect  your  justice!  and  like  your  gen- 
erosity.   Production   is   the  scientific  name 

for  satisfaction. 


THE    VERY    HUMAN 
ADMIRAL 

{Continued  from   page  96) 

"I  chose  Commander  J.  V.  Babcock,  who 

was  my  aide  at  Newport.  We  both  put  on 
civilian  clothes,  dropt  our  names,  and  as- 
sumed others  more  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
Babcock  and  I  chose  'Richardson  and  Rob- 
ertson' as  near  as  I  can  recall.  We  sailed 
from  New  York  on  March  81,  1017,  on  the 
steamship  'New  York.'  No  one  on  the 
steamer  recognized  us,  and  we  passed  the 
trip  as  ordinary  voyagers. 

"We  received  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  ship's  wireless  on  April  5,  but 
it  did  not  disturb  tis.  We  reached  Liverpool 
on  April  0  in  a  thick  fog.  Entering  the  har- 
bor the  'New  York'  struck  a  mine  which 
blew  a  hole  in  one  of  her  forward  compart- 
ments. 

"At  Liverpool  we  went  ashore  like  any 
one  else.  A  special  train  was  waiting  at 
the  landing  stage,  however,  with  Admiral 
Hope  of  the  British  Admiralty.  It  waited 
there  until  we  got  aboard,  then  pulled  out 
for  London. 

"We  arrived  in  London  on  April  10.  still 
wearing  civilian  clothes.  We  went  at  once 
to  the  Admiralty  offices,  where  we  had  a 
conference  with   Admiral   .Tellicoe. 

"On  April  13,  at  a  luncheon  in  London, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  made  a  for- 
mal announcement  that  I  had  arrived  in 
the  country.  After  that  I  went  about  in 
uniform. 

"When  we  arrived  in  England,  in  April. 
1917,  the  Central  Towers  were  winning  the 
war,  whether  you  knew  it  or  not.  There 
were  700.000  to  800.000  tons  of  shipping 
being  lost  each  month,  and  we  did  not  know- 
how  to  stop  it.  We  had  to  adopt  a  new- 
method.  We  did  this.  We  established  first 
the  convoy  system;  second,  the  depth 
charge:  third,  the  listening  device.  The  con- 
voy system  might  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion sootier  than  it  was.  but  it  had  under- 
gone a   period  of  incorrect  information. 

"The  cooperative  arrangements  between 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  were  complete. 
There  never  was  a  single  instance  of  fric- 
tion. The  work  of  the  American  naval 
forces  wits  brilliant,  but  1  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  emphasising  the  won- 
derful display  of  grit  and  endurance  shown 
by  the  merchant  seamen  of  the  Allies. 
Without    them    the    war    would    have    been 
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lost.  There  is  no  praise  strong  enough  to 
reward    their    persistent    gallantry. 

"During  the  war  we  had  80,000  officers 

and  men  actively  engaged  in  European  wa- 
ters. Of  these  5000  were  officers.  There  are 
25,000  left,  chiefly  engaged  in  transporting 
troops  and  supplies. 

"When  we  entered  the  war  the  first  con- 
tingent was  six  destroyers  sent  over  to  en- 
gage in  offensive  operations  against  the 
marine  warfare.  These  were  put  to- work 
at  once  where  they  were  most  needed.  Then, 
as  the  others  came  over,  the  same  policy 
was   carried   out. 

"From  the  first  I  adopted  the  policy  that 
there  should  be  absolutely  no  friction  be- 
tween the  various  nationalities,  and  I  is- 
sued orders  that  any  one  criticizing  the 
work  of  the  other  navies  should  be  sent 
ba.k  home. 

'"The  other  people  had  been  engaged  in 
submarine  warfare  for  three  years,  and  at 
no  time  were  we  in  a  better  position  than 
one  to  ten  in  anti-submarine  craft.  At  the 
time  the  armistice  was  signed  the  British 
had  4000  submarine  chasers  to  our  4<K). 

"But  the  submarine  campaign  was  never 
a  question  of  guns.  It  was  a  question  of 
the  depth  charge.  That  is  what  defeated 
the  submarine. 

"It  was  not  until  we  entered  the  war 
that  the  convoy  system  was  adopted,  but 
that  was  chiefly  due  to  faulty  information 
that  was  at  hand  up  to  the  time  we  en- 
tered. Under  the  convoy  system  it  is  neces- 
sary for  ships  to  steam  in  columns  of  four, 
line  ahead.  When  a  submarine  is  sighted 
the  leading  ships  must  turn  simultaneously 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  columns. 
Then,  too,  the  column  must  be  maintained 
thru  the  night  without  navigating  lights. 

"The  Allied  naval  staffs  all  declared  the 
merchant  seamen  could  never  maintain 
these  positions.  What  also  contributed  to 
the  error  was  the  fact  that  the  merchant 
seamen  themselves  also  stated  they  could 
not  do  so.  They  pointed  out  that  even  with 
naval  ships  it  was  a  difficult  maneuver,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  naval  crews  are  trained 
to  it  constantly. 

'"Finally    we    succeeded    in    putting    two 
experimental  convoys  on  from  Gibraltar  to 
England.    They    were    a    complete    buci 
and   from   that   time   the  convoy   system    was 

continued.  Our  light  naval  forces  were  used 
as  escort  vessel*  ;•■  a-  many  of  these  con- 
veys as  they  could  handle." 

A     to  the  work   of  the   naval   forci 
European  waters  now.  Admiral  Sim*  went 

on    to   gay:   "Our   naval    force*  are   directing 

all  transport  movements.  They  are  escort- 
ing ships  thru  mine  fields,  directing  the 
movements   of   food    -bin-    and   supply   ships. 

Their  operation!  extend  from  Constanti- 
nople   thru    the    Mediterranean    across    the 

Atlantic,  in  the  North  Sea  nnd  'Par  to 
the    White    Sea     llrn     the    Arctic    Ocean. 

"Five  hundred   men  of  our  navy  are  in 

northern   France  aiding  the  inhabitant-  to 

rebuild  their  shattered  villages.  Thee   men 

.    ged    in    the    bombing    squadron 

quartered    there,    and    they    have    taken    on 

>rk   vol >!• 


Dear  Old  P  ,|;,.r  who 

been     i  i  j,     an     ai  tih<  i.il     leg  I 

VV'hv.    Mr.    Fitzpoodlepup,    I     eard 

' '    '  '     I'       0  e||,    f'm   main  glad   tfl 

well.      Hydra  >/ 

Hull'  i ,,, 

And    H   maf<  h  to  it 

rid     fire 

Pot  u  ,/     \fayn  n>< 


"The  Dictograph  will  cut  out  this 
confusion  and  running  around" 

'With  the  Dictograph  you  can  translate  fully  75%  of  your 
employes'  time  and  lost  motion  into  actual  money"  said  the 
Dictograph  man. 

"And  you  can  do  this  without  having  your  employes  feel 
that  you  are  demanding  more  than  full  value  for  every  second 
the  clock  ticks." 

15he 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 
Turns  wasted  time  into  productive  effort 


How? 

Bj    enabling   ea<  li    department   to    get 

instant  information  from  any  other 
department  without  waiting  for  a  switch- 
board    connection;     and    at    tin.-    same 

time 

By  giving  the  I'xmiti-  r,  through  t li ■  • 
famous  loud-speaking  Mastet  Station, 
the  "right  of  way,'  or  1  tecutive  ton 
trol;    and — 

By  enabling  you,  and  your  other  ere 
ati\  1  .  •  -,    t'.    bold    con fi  n  n< 

dictate     1<  to  ■  reports,     give 

orders,  talk  to  callers  -all  without  effort 
and    without    tb<     -  oi    any    em- 

Utive    having    his   desk    for 
•ant. 


The  Dictograph  brings  complete,  effi- 
ciencj  in  inter-communication — why  he- 
satisfied   with   less? 

Let  us  show  you — on  your  own  desk 
— in  your  own  office,  bank,  plant  or 
tor)  how  the  Dictograph  will  sim- 
plify and  expedite  the  work  of  every 
executive  and  employt  in  your  organi- 
zation. 
t 

Check  the  coupon   for   5   minute  dem- 

onstral 01     for    interesting    booklet, 

".In  Ej  tay  on  J  n't  nil.  e  E  fficient  v." 
which  will  show  you  how  to  analyze 
your  inter-communication  problems,  and 
how  to  lighten  thi  burden  oi  routine 
that  tends  to  smother  you  and  your 
0 tin  r  creative   executives. 


"JiUi 

I  alk" 


DICTOGRAPH    PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

(Formerh  General  Ai  oust  i  I  ompati}  I 

C.   II.  i.i  11  man,  President 

i35j(. 1  1  m      Bldg       !0  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


r 
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j    5-Minutc   Demonstration 


Check    one  of  the  aquaret  end  mail  to  Dictograph   Product!  Corporation 

1:1  Candlei    Bldg.,  aao  \\  ■    1    (and   Street,    Si  1    Vork   1 


I    Free   Booklet 


( I'll  .•    attach   I"    ■■'■!'    lettei    head   loi    lirm   iiiirm    uno    idcjn 
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SMOTHERING  THE  IMSSIAN  VOLCANO 


7  b.'uck  dt£r«*i 

and  i  (opttng 

h^t  boJti  heavy  lines, 

6B-5B-4B-3B 

Pot     general     writing 

tcfa  lig*,  use 

2B-B-HB-F-H 

1   >r  clean  fine    lines, 

2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 

Pal  delicate  thin  lines. 

7H-8H-9H 


Fl  every  profession,  business  and  trade  the  Famous 
VENUS  Pencils  are  minimizing  labor  and 
adding  to  the  speed,  facility  and  accuracy  of  the 
work  performed  by  them,  because  each  Pencil  em- 
bodies Perfection. 

SPECIAL  14c  OFFER 

Send  14  cents  for  three  trial  samples  mention- 
ing degrees.  After  you  find  how  perfect 
VENUS  Pencils  are,  buy  them  of  any  dealer.* 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company 

248  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton  London,  Eng. 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 

ixecutivG 


rOSltlOn  S  for  young  men  and  women 
trained  in  our  Applied  Business  and  Manage- 
ment, Accountancy,  Normal  and  Secretarial 
Departments.     Send  for  Catalog. 

Largett  Institution  of  Hi  kind  In  New  England 

BURDEIT  COILEGE 

founded  1879  -  18  Boylsion  St..  BOSTON 


LANGUAGES  dBffifiR 

ON    ALL    PriONOCRAPHS 


"Like  tearaintr  a  tune — and  aaeasy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.     Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD. 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry    * 

'  War  bis  created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those  woo 
.   know  languages.   Pretmrenew  to  betteryour  position  or  in- 
crease Tour  business.  Used  and  recommended  by  educator* 
in  lesdbaj  colleges.  Write  lor  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
97S  Putnam  Bigg.  2  w.  4Sth  Street.  N.  Y, 


SPANISH.  FRFNCH 
ITAUAN.ETC. 


•  hull,  ,1    ji 

Bi>l  Ihm  ii  i  four 
i  iiii.-—  i  he  number  of  <  I  roops  engaged, 

i  1 1 1 •  w   laurels."  \\ 

iii'  in.-   i In-    l  i .lull ander   at 

1 1.  lorj    mil 
ii    tin-    Bolshevik]    of   "between 

II     ami     MM  Ml     ,,,,.,,   "      |{,,|  ,,      after 

ill.-.-  triumphs  as  ponaible  both  Greeks  and 

.  Ii  took  ship  ami  escaped  to  <  kl< 
which  the)  have  now  had  to  evacuate, 
li  bai  been,  as  the  British  War  Minister 
told  Parliament,  a  terrible  disaster  for  i  ii>- 
.li  it  i-  an  even  greater  disaster  tor 
the  Ukrainians,  for  General  Petlura,  who 
has  been  lighting  Germans,  and  Poles  on 
the  west,  Bolshevik!  on  the  north,  Deni- 
kin's  Cossacks  on  the  east  and  French  and 
Greeks  on  the  sooth  in  the  endeavor  to 
establish  an  independenl  Ukrainian  repub- 
lic, has  at  las)  been  driven  over  the  border 
intu  Galicia.  UN  appeals  tu  Allies  for  aid 
have  met  with  no  response  and  now  the 
i  dne,  the  richest  part  <>f  Russia  in  corn 
ami  oil,  has  been  overrun  by  the  Bolshevik! 
ami  many  nt  his  troops  have  gone  over  bo 
tin-in.  In  their  Ukrainian  campaign  the  Bol- 
shevik] were  led  by  General  Obowsky,  chief 
of  staff  to  General   Brusilov  in  the  Czar's 

army. 

( >n   the  western  side  of  Russia  the  tide 

sct'iiis   to   have   turned  and   tlic   Bolshevik! 
are  losing  the  ground  that  they  gained  in 

the  winter.  The  Poles,  with  the  troops  sent 


sai  inii/i    tOS  i 

from  Pai  is,  will  be  able  i"  defend  their 
borders.  The  Poles  have  taken  Pinsk,  On 
the  Baltic  the  Lithuanian  Letts  ami  i 
thonians,  with  aid  from  the  Allies,  are 
driving  back  the  Bolsbevikl  and  have  forcer] 
iii, in  in  evacuate  such  cities  ai  Milan  ami 
i  >\  M 

We  have  now  bounded  Russia  ami  come 
to  the  point  where  the  Allies  are  mosl  111  • 
ly  to  strike  it  they  decide  to  undertake 
decisive  operational  namely  Petrograd,  The 
Bolsbevikl  are  afraid  of  ihis  ami  Trotzkj 
has  garrisoned  Petrograd  with  D0,000  of 
his  besl  troops  and  has  ordered  the  fleet 
put  Into  commission  as  soon  as  the  Ice 
breaks.    Bui    the    British    navy,    aided    by 

land    tunes    from    Ueval    on    the    south    and 

Helsingfora  on  the  north,  could  doubtless 
reach  Petrograd  without  difficulty.  This  is 

a    more    promising    way    to    crush    out    the 

Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Repub- 
lic than  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  enter  the  country  from  the  north,  east 
and  south.  But  none  of  the  powers  except 
France    favors    military    operations    b\     the 

Allies  against  Russia,  and  it  would  lie  an 

unpopular  policy  in  any  country.  British 
ami  Canadian  soldiers  have  threatened  mu- 
tiny if  ordered  to  Russia  and  Americans 
would    he    likewise   reluctant.    Si>   efforts   are 

now  being  made  to  solve  the  Russian  prob- 
lem by  economic  and  political  rather  than 
military   measures. 


THE  COURT  MARTIAL  IN  ITS  TRUE  PERSPECTIVE 


(Continued  fr 

orders  in  their  larger  strategy  could  only 
in  part  be  revealed  or  explained,  and  that 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  like  the 
consequences  of  disloyalty,  might,  at  any 
time,  prove  to  be  annihilation,  or  capture, 
or  defeat,  of  a  unit  or  of  an  entire  com- 
mand. They  had  no  idea  how  long  the  war 
would  last.  They  were  intent  only  on  build- 
ing an  army  that  could  win — in  BUS,  if 
possible :  if  not  then,  in  1919,  or  11)20.  or 
whenever  it  could  be  done. 

Each  of  us  knows  how  such  considera- 
tions would  operate  in  ourselves,  if  we 
were  engaged  in  a  similar  life-and-death 
struggle  having  for  its  object  the  safety  of 
the  entire  world.  It  followed  that,  in  this 
war.  a  considerable  number  of  trials  were 
had.  and.  without  any  question,  not  a  few 
of  them  were  based  upon  seemingly  trivial 
incidents  involving  little  more  than  the 
quality  of  disobedience  as  against  obedi- 
ence, and  neglect  of  duty  as  against  the 
performance  of  duty.  The  courts  martial 
were  scattered  over  wide  areas.  They  were 
carried  out  under  the  pressure  of  war.  in 
the  shadow  of  haunting  necessity,  often, 
too.  no  doubt,  without  adequate  provision, 
if  we  view  the  trials  in  the  light  of  every- 
day normal  considerations,  for  the  full 
rights  of  all  concerned. 

But,  from  the  outset,  no  one  dreamed 
that  any  long  or  severe  sentences  imposed 
would  escape  review  and  reconsideration. 
For.  automatically.  War  Department  Reg- 
ulations call  for  a  review  of  cases.  In  each 
case  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  is 
expected  to  assure  and  did  assure  itself 
that  a  legal  trial  was  held  ;  that  innocent 
men  were  not  convicted  :  that  all  cases  in- 
volving capital  punishment  were  subject, 
upon  the  War  Department's  action  and 
recommendations,  to  recommendation  by 
the  President,  so  that  no  severe  sentences 
imposed  during  the  war  at  any  time 
passed  beyond  control.  It  was  realised  that 
cases  involving  long  terms  of  imprisonment 
and  dishonorable  discharge  could  not  well 
be  adjusted  with  exactness  even  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  pressure  imposed  by  war. 


out  page  92) 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
a  Clemency  Board  was  organized,  and  this 
is  now  reducing  all  sentences  substantially 
to  a  peacetime  basis,  and  correcting  inci- 
dental  inequities. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  number  of 
trials  by  court  martial,  it  should  be  noted, 
steadily  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  armed  forces,  until  the  percent- 
age was  lower  than  it  was  the  regular 
army  in  normal  -  times.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  not  lie  presumed  that  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's office  were,  or  are,  satisfied  with  the 
provisions  of  law  looking  to  the  conduct 
of  the  courts  martial. 

The  disciplinary  system  of  the  army  long 
has  been  reclamatory  in  its  purpose.  That 
is,  the  plan  was  based  upon  the  thought  of 
restoring  men  to  standing  rather  than  of 
punishing  them.  Men  were  sent  to  disci- 
plinary barracks  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  could 
be  trusted,  and  when  they  had  demon- 
strated that  they  could '  be  trusted,  they 
were  restored  to  disciplinary  battalions  and 
thence  to  the  army,  where  they  could  get 
honorable  restoration,  complete  their  serv- 
ice, and  receive  their  discharge.  But.  at 
that,  the  War  Department  and  the  office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  have  been 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  disciplinary 
provisions  supplied.  The  proof  of  that  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  after  four  years  of  in- 
sistence by  the  department.  Congress  at 
last  amended  the  military  law  in  1915-191 G 
The  new  regulations  prescribed  as  a  result 
of  that  law  were  not,  of  course,  extensively 
tested  before  the  Great  War.  either  in  ap- 
plication to  the  regular  army  or  in  appli- 
cation to  such  an  army  as  we  were  later 
called  upon  to  organize.  When  the  new- 
code  and  its  regulations  were  applied  to 
the  great  army  drawn  by  the  Selective 
Service  Act  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  some  defects  in  the  substance  of 
the  law,  and  some  in  the  methods  of  its 
administration,     were    disclosed.     One    such 
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JAPAN— CHINA 

A  Summer  Sail  on  the 
Peaceful  Ocean  to  the 
Land  of  Enchantment. 
Three  Tours,  June  16 — 
June  27— July  25. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

also  offers  a  Midnight  Sun 
Tour  to  Alaska,  tours  around 
the  Great  Circle  of  National 
Parks  and  general  travel  fa- 
cilities everywhere,  including 
American  Express  Travelers 
Cheques  —  the  International 
Currency. 
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BOOST  YOUR  GARDEN 

Get  quicker  and  better  re- 
sults on  everything  you 
grow  (including  your 
lawn;  by  feeding  the  odor- 
less liquid  fertilizer 

Buy   a   bottle  at  your 
dealers  or  send  25c  for  our 
ten  day  test  sample. 

The  Fertile  Chemical  Company 
<.<>'-  Ellastone  Bldg.  Cleveland,!). 
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defect  resulted  in  the  complaint  that  the 
Judge  Advwate  (Jeneral's  office  had  mil 
the  power,  as  a  Supreme  Court  would  have, 
and  should  have,  to  reverse  a  decision  made 
by  a  court  martial  and  then  to  notify  the 
department  commander  concerned  of  its 
act.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  office 
had  the  power  to  render  its  opinion,  of 
course,  but  the  department  commander  was 
left,  by  the  law,  to  take  cognizance  of  that 
opinion,  or  not.  as  he  saw  fit.  Accordingly, 
in  January,  1918,  General  Crowder  who,  it 
should  he  said,  has  sought  consistently  and 
continuously  from  the  time  he  took  office 
during  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Stimson,  to  accomplish  thorogoing  reforms 
in  the  military  code,  drew  an  amendment 
which  gave  the  President  the  power,  thru 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  reverse  any  sen- 
tence imposed  by  a  court  martial.  The  bill 
carrying  this  amendment  was  not  passed 
by  Congress. 

We  now  have  the  experience  of  the  war 
to  guide  us.  We  should  profit  by  that  ex- 
perience. And  we  shall,  without  question. 
It  is  our  duty  now  to  reap  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  em- 
body those  lessons  in  a  statute  and  in  reg- 
ulations so  that,  in  the  future,  we  can 
profit  by  every  weakness  we  have  discov- 
ered during  the  war  and  by  every  mistake 
we  have  made.  That  is  why  the  officers  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  corps,  the 
men  who  held  military  commands  in  the 
field  and  at  home,  a  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  others  are 
being  asked  to  examine,  fully,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  peace,  with  the  attention  and 
stress  of  war  preparation  relaxed,  the  mili- 
tary code,  its  provisions  and  its  adminis- 
tration and  to  work  out  the  best  contribu- 
tions which  can  be  made  to  aid  the  Con- 
gress in  revising  the  law  wherever  revision 
is  necessary. 

Washington,   D.    0. 


Pebbles 

Willi* — What's  a   Red.  dad? 
Crabshaw— Usually   he's   a   fellow   with- 
out a  red. — Life. 

There  is  no  cold  cream  that  will  keep 
away  wrinkles  so  successfully  as  the  milk 
<-f  human  kindness.-  -Boston    Transcript. 

Silas  fin  a  whisper )  "Did  you  git  a 
peep  al  the  underworld  al  all  while  yon 
wiiz,  in  New  York.   Ezry?" 

Ezra — "Three  times!  Subway  twice  an' 
ratsellar  once."     Buffalo  Express. 

Efficiency  is  an  admirable  quality,  but  it 
can  be  overdone,  according  to  Representa- 
tive M.  riyde  Kelly  (,f  Pennsylvania.  "Last 
election  day,"  Mr,  Kelly  explains,  'the  city 
editor  of  my  newspaper  in  Braddock  Benf 
iii    be  i  reporter  oul  to  learn  if  the  saloons 

"'■re     open      ill     defiance     of     the     law.      Pour 

later  he  returned  and  reported,  'They 
were.'"-  Sun    Francisco    Wgonaut. 

No  Beer,  No  Work  ; 

No  Work, 

No  Pay; 

No  Pay,  No  Pood  ; 

No  Pood, 

No   Existence 

Let's  All  Gef  Mad 

And 
Starve  to  Death  ! 

\'<n    )'<>,  I.    Hi  i  ,i',,ui  Sun. 

They  were  playing  poker  in  a  Western 
town.    One    of    the    players    was    a    stranger, 

and  was  getting  a  niee  trimming,   Finally, 
tcker  saw  one  of  the  players  give  him 
eif  tine.-  ace    from  the  bol  torn  of  the  pack, 
The    ueiier  turned  to  the  man  beside  him 
and   aid  :  "Did  you  see  t  hal '.'" 

"See  what  '!"  asked   the  man. 
"Why,  thai   fellow  dealt    lllm   elf  three  acei 
from     the     l.oltom     of     the     <|eel<,"     said     the 
■  I 

"Weil,  what  niioiit  it  ?"  naid  the  man.  "II 
in    deal,  wasn't  it  ?"     Tit  Hits. 


"A  mlrarln  of  coademed  scholarship." — N.  T.  Hun. 

The  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary 

Adapted  by  II.  W.  FOWLER  and  F.  C.  FOWLER 

from  the  famous  OXFORD  DICTIONARY,  familiar 
to  all  as  the  world  standard  on  English  lexicography 

Over  50,000  words  are  defined  in  Its  1041 
pages,  each  entry  forming  a  guide  to  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling  as  well  as  to  ety- 
mology and  definition.  It  renders  Immedi- 
ately available  the  riches  of  the  great  Oxford 
Dictionary  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  all 
people,  at  low  cost. 

Ample  space  is  devoted  to  the  common  words 
of  every  day  usage  which  are  often  used  In- 
correctly and  treated  briefly  in  other  dic- 
tionaries. 

Uncommon  words  are  treated  curtly  as  fitter  for 

the  encyclopaedia. 

Words  that  havo  fine  distinction  In  meaning  havo 

definitions    supplemented    by    illustrative    sentences 

from  standard  authors. 

Foreign  words  appear  in  their  alphabetical  places, 

not  in  an  appendix,  and  pronunciations  aro  precisely 

Indicated. 

The  Best  Dictionary  for  the 
Home,  Office,  Shop,  Classroom 

\  "The  best  one-volumo  dictionary  for 
school  and  college  use  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared."— Prof.  C.  B.  Tinker,  Yale  Univ. 

Crown,  8vo,  cloth,   1041  pages net  $2.75 

Cloth,  thin  paper,  indexed net    4.00 

Half   Morocco,    thin  paper,   indexed net    4.50 

Full   Morocco,   limp,   thin  paper,   indexed, 
-gilt  edges  net    5.00 

Also  on  Oxford  India  paper 

Furnished  indexed,  if  desired,  no  extra  charge 
Velvet  Persian  Morocco,  limp  gilt  edges.. net  $6.75 

Net  SO-75 

All  Bookstoree 
or  from  the 
Publishers 
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For  These  Beautiful  Shirts! 

Genuine  Jacquard  shirts  in  rieh-lookinjr 
striped    patterns   that   men    like  so  well — 

most   amazing   values   you   ever  saw.      Shirts 

have  sheen  and  lustre  of  silk,  yet.  will  out- 
wear silk  many,  many  times.  Come  in 
black,  blue  and  lavender  stripei  with  a 
white  background  Interwoven  wiih  while 
figures  Ordinarily  yen  would  nay  $2.r>0 
apiece   or   :|;t,.iii)   each    if   custom    made. 

Our  Price  for  the 
Three  Only  $4.35 

Don't  tend  ■  rant  o(  money.  Juit  write  your  name 
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Is  Your  Life's  Blood 
Trickling  Away — 

\  OU   know 

I 
M  llli     i(,    and     \..u 

prompt))      itop     die 

1  HOW  . 

Millionsoi  people  live 
i>n,  indifferent  t"  tlic 

lit     S  It   ll    imwcl    c\cll 

•  in  than  the  log*. 
t    blood        the    LOSS    of 
NERVE  EORCE. 

it  you  are  t irt-ii ;  depreeeedi 

nervous  j  irritable  i  leniitivej 

cannot  sleep  or  digest   your 

',    it    meani    that    your 

i     ftrtl     is     depleted 

through    overwork    and 

nerve   itrain.     Stop   the 

leak,  at  once  aiul  build 

up  your  nerve    force, 

tor  v  our  health,  brain 

power,  strength  and 

endurance  directly 

depend  there- 
on. 

'Wonderful 

Book  Z 

NERVES 

Paul  Von  Boeckmann.  the 
nerve  specialist,  has  writ- 
ten a  remarkable  book 
which  teaches  you  how  to 
save  your  nerve  lorce  and 
care  for  your  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  explains  how  to 
soothe,  nourish  and  calm 
the  nerves. 

Price  of  Book  0[* 

is  only  .  .   .  LJC 

Bound  handsomely  in  Cloth  50c 
(Coin  or  Stamps) 


■•  I   h  re    rali»-l    II 

reading  jour  bowk,  and  1  feel  so  ci.- 

ar£«Uo.  " 

"Your  bouk  diil  mort  for  mo  fur 
ln<il««etiou  lL*u  two  cuutm*  la 
Ulatiiif. " 

"Mr  heart  la  now  regular  again  »nd 
my  nerves  are  flue.  I  thought  I  had 
heart  trouble,  but  It  wu  tiiup.r  a 
case  u(  abused  nerves." 

••Your  book  baa  helped  my    nervea 

wonderfully.  1  am  sleeping  |D  well, 
and  ■  the  morning  1  feel  ao  rested." 
••The  advice  given  In  your  book  on 
relaxation  and  caliniQg  of  oer*«e  has 
cleared  hit  kv*J  .  Before  1  was  half 
duty  a.,  the  l.iue." 
A  pro  mine*  t  lnwyer  In  Ansonla> 
Conn.,  tavs  :  ••  Your  book  aavetl  me 
from  a  nervous  collapse,  such  aa  I 
bad  three  Tears  ISJk,  I  now  sieep 
soundly  and  am  gaming  weight.  1 
can  again  do  a  real  day's  work." 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

Studio  230       1 10  Weit  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
DIVIDENDS 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTUBLNG  COMPANY. 
A  Dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters  Per  Cent. 
(87%  cents  per  share)  on  the  COMMON  Stork 
of  this  Company,  for  the  quarter  endins  March  31. 
1919.  will  be  [mid  April  30,  1919,  to  Stockholders 
of    record   as   of   April   4.    1919. 

II.    V.   BAETZ,   Treasurer. 
New    York,    March    26,    1919. 

FEDERAL    SUGAR    REFINING    CO. 

April  S,  1919. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  One  and 
Three-quarters  IVr  Cent.  (1%%)  on  the  Common 
Shares  and  One  and  One-half  Per  Cent.  (1Vj%1 
on  the  Preferred  Shares  of  this  Company  will  be 
paid  May  1st,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business  April  21st,  1919.  Transfer 
books    will    not    close. 

PIERRE  J.   SMITH,   Treasurer. 

PACIFIC   GAS   AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 
COMMON    STOCK    DIVIDEND    NO.    13. 

A  Quarterly  Dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  upon 
the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company,  for 
the    three    months    ending    March    31,     1919,    will    1"- 

paid  on  April  21.   1919,  to  shareholders  of  record 

this  day.     Checks   for   the  dividend   will   be   mailed. 
PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

A.    P.    HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President   and  Treasurer. 
San   Francisco,    California,    April   8,    1919. 


INSURANCE 

Service    of    The    Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
readers  are  securing  valuable  infor- 
mation through  the  Insurance  Service 
Department  conducted  by 

W.  E.  Underwood,  Director. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


.  (i  i.  i  B  ll:    LITERATURE    AND 

i  oMPoan  ion 

iiy   i  m.iiKKK'k   HOI  i.   LAW,   in  D 

BBAB     "»      Mil-.     KM.1IM1I      lill-UUM  ANT 

HtaH    SCHOOL,    Nl.w     YoKK    I 

I.  The  Vtry   Human   Admiral. 

1  Write  a  eharaeter  sketch  of  Admiral  Sims. 
-     Writi  igraph  of  proof,  K'viiiK  reasons 

why  Admiral  Bin  called  truly  - 

3     "The  history  of  all  allied  warfare  Is  full  of 
instances    ol     inefficient     cooperation  "     [V 
velop   the   topic  sentence  by   giving  specific 

iiistiuo  • 

■i     (iue   ■   talk    in    which    you   emphasise    the 

Influence  of   Admiral   Sims   as  a  man   and   as 
■  leader. 

0.  "Admiral  Sims  is  noted  for  being  popular 
with  his  subordinates"  Iiy  references  tO  his- 
tory   and    to    literature   prove    that    popularity 

with  subordinates   Is,  or  is   not,  a  common 

mark    of   greatness. 

6.  "His  commands,  whether  ashore  or  on  ship- 
board, are  always  happy."  Tell  a  story, 
drawn  from  history  or  from  literature,  to 
show  how  the  happiness  of  subordinates 
influences    the    success    of    a   superior. 

7.  Read  the  sentence  beginning  "He  says,  too, 
that  he  expects  a  reasonable  number  of 
errors."  Apply  the  thought  of  the  sentence 
to   the    management   of   a   class    in   school. 

8.  Compare  or  contrast  Admiral  Sims  with 
Henry  V,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  Ad- 
miral Nelson,  or  any  other  character  named 
in  books   read  in  school. 

9.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  extol  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  Great  War. 

II.  Smothering  the  Russian  Volcano.  By 
Edwin    E.   Slosson. 

1.  Write  an  outline  that  will  present  the 
thought  of  the  article. 

2  Show  in  what  ways  the  article  is  based 
upon    comparison. 

3.  What  solution  of  the  Russian  question  does 
the  article  emphasize? 

4.  Point   out   examples    of   humor. 

5.  Point  out  examples  of  satire.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  satire? 

6.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  the  pres- 
ent relation  of  the  Allies  and  the  people  of 
Russia. 

7.  Prepare  an  exposition  on  "The  Present 
Condition  of  Russia." 

8.  Write  an  original  short  story  that  will 
awaken  a  feeling  of  human  interest  in  Rus- 
sian   conditions    as    they    are    today. 

9.  Imagine  that  some  one  sent  you  a  copy  of 
a  diary  kept  by  a  person  during  the  recent 
terrible  days  in  Petrograd.  Reproduce  one 
or  two  pages  of  the  diary. 

10.  "We  are  naturally  most  concerned  with  the 
Archangel  expedition."  Write  a  letter  that 
might  have  been  written  by  a  member  of 
the  expedition. 

III.  Don't  Wear  a  Crutch.  By  Chester  T. 
Crowell. 

1.  Give  a  patriotic  talk  in  which  you  show 
that  the  work  of  the  American  schools  has 
done  much  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  article  speaks  of  "the  best  public 
schools."  Explain  orally  what  characteristics 
mark   "the  best   public  schools." 

IV.  The  Court  Martial  in  Its  True  Per- 
spective.   By   Secretary    Baker. 

1.  Explain  the  purpose  of  sterness  in  military 
life. 

2.  What   is   the  usual   effect  of   leniency  ? 

3.  Show  by  what  steps  Secretary  Baker  proves 
his   point. 

V.  It  All    Depends  on  the   Boss.   By   Edward 

Earle  Purinton. 

1.  Show  how  the  writer  makes  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  specific  instance. 

2.  Write  an  outline  of  the  entire  article. 

3.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  sum  up  practical 
suggestions   for  the   treatment   of   employees. 

VI.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Prepare  a  formal  report  such  as  General 
Smuts  might  have  prepared  after  his  visit 
to  Budapest. 

2.  You  have  a  friend  in  Munich.  Write  a  letter 
that  he  might  have  written,  explaining  the 
steps   of  the  recent   revolution    in    Munich. 

3.  Write  a  dialog  that  will  reveal  the  recent 
work   of   the    Peace    Congtess. 

I.  Imagine  that  some  one  has  shown  you  a 
letter  recently  received  from  President  Wil- 
son.   Reproduce   the   letter. 

5.  Write  an  outline  for  an  extended  article  on 
the   Polish   Compromise 

6.  Write  a  description  of  any  event  in  the 
recent  disturbances  in  Paris.  Imitate  Dick- 
ens's style  as  seen  in  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities." 


H   1   B  T  O   R   Y,       CIVICS       AND 
i  !l  0N0MIC8 

BY    ARTHUR    M     Wol.l  SON,    I'll.D. 

I'KINCM-AL     OK     Till-:      1111,11      .SCHOOL      OF      loMMIIui, 
NSW      YOKK      (111 

I.  Progress  Toward   Peace — "Peace,   Prompt 

or  Permanent,"  "We  Stand  Together," 
"Stand  by  the  President,"  Story  of  the 
Week. 

1.  Is  there  any  validity  in  the  "charge  that 
the     Inclusion     of    ■     League    of     Nations     has 

previ  oted    a    'prompt   peace'  "  ? 

2.  Discuss  Mr.  Hulls  statements  thai  (a)  "if 
we  do n  i  get  i in-  League  now  we  nay  not 
Kit  it  it  ail" ;   (b)   "otherwise  we  shall  have 

to   make   a    far   different    kind   of   a    peace  " 

3.  Would     the,     English,     French     and     Italians 

•■  that    I'ii   nil  Mt    Wilson   is   "the  leadei 
of   the   liberals   of   all    nations"? 

4.  Why,  in  the  judgment  of  M.  Bourgeois,  can 
nothing  separate  the  French  people  from 
the   people  of   America? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  "matters  that  must 
still  be  brought  into  true  perspective  before 
we  can  achieve  the  great  Covenant  of  Na- 
tions" ? 

6.  Why  is  the  final  settlement  of  the  peace 
terms  still  a  matter  of  doubt? 

7.  What  position  does  President  Wilson  proba- 
bly hold  on  the  problem  of  (a)  reparation, 
(b)     the    Sarre    Valley,     (c)     recognition    of 

the  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia?  What 
positions  do  the  other  members  of  "the  Coun- 
cil of  Four"  probably  hold? 

II.  Revolutionary  Movements  In  Europe — 
Story    of    the    Week. 

1.  Is  the  revolutionary  government  in  Hun- 
gary more  or  less  firmly  grounded  than  it 
was  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  ?  Why  did  Gen- 
eral   Smuts's    mission    to    Budapest    fail  ? 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in 
Bavaria?  What  effect  has  the  revolution  had 
on   the    rest   of    Germany  ? 

3.  Indicate  on  a  map  the  other  centers  in  Ger- 
many where  revolutionary  movements  have 
recently  taken   place. 

III.  The  Bolshevist  Movement  in  Russia — 
"Smothering  the  Russian  Volcano," 
"The  Campaign   in   Russia." 

1.  How  do  you  interpret  the  first  paragraph 
of  Mr.   Slosson's   article? 

2.  Indicate,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  basis  for 
the     statement :     "The     Soviet     Government 

is    being    attacked    at    the    present 
moment  by   British,   French,   Japanese,"  etc. 

3.  "But  we  cannot  count  the  Bolsheviki  with 
as  much  certainty  as  we  could  the  Ger- 
mans."   Why    not? 

4.  Why,  according  to  Mr.  Slosson,  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  true  judgment  of  the 
strength  of  the  Bolshevist  movement  in 
Russia? 

5.  Summarize  the  military  movements  now 
going  on  in  the  old  Russian  Empire.  Can 
you  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  probable 
ultimate  outcome  of  these  movements  ? 

IV.  Our  Foreign  Critics — "My  Private 
Opinion  of  You." 

1.  Do  you  regard  the  criticism  of  our  "ex- 
tremely severe  punishments  for  the  little 
crimes"  as  serious?  the  criticism  of  "the 
still  existing  death  penalty"?  the  criti- 
cism of  the  American  attitude  toward 
woman's  suffrage?  the  criticism  of  "the 
moral   persecution  of  the  Jews"  ? 

2.  Is  the  author's  arraignment  of  our  lynch- 
ings  too  strong? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  our  citizens  "are  morally  less 
free  than  were  the  deprest  subjects  of  the 
Czar"? 

V.  The  Philippine  Islands — "The  Future  of 
the  Philippines,"  "For  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence." 

1.  Give  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  down  to  the 
present   time. 

2.  What  are  the  grounds  for  the  Filipino 
statement:  "You  have  truly  treated  us  as 
no  nation  ever  before  has  treated  an- 
other under   its  sway,"   etc.  ? 

3.  "Of  course,  if  no  League  of  Nations  is 
formed,  then  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  the 
Philippines  their  Independence."  etc  Do 
you  agree? 

VI.  America's  Industrial  Situation — Story  of 
the  Week. 

1.  How     will    the    "bumper  '    wheat     crop      wLvt 

the  genera]  economic  situation  n  this 
country  T 

2.  Why  is  it  important  that  war  contracts 
be    settled    speedily  " 

3.  What,    in    your   judgment,    will    be    the    ivsult 

of   the   Rockefeller   appropriation    fox   In 
t  rial    r  ■  parch  ? 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  America  is  an  aw- 
ful place. 

Bernard  M.  Babvch — Peace  rests  upon 
contentment. 

Jack  Longaker — The  younger  genera- 
tion stops  at  nothing. 

Ed.  Howe — The  flavor  of  frying  bacon 
beats  orange  blossoms. 

J.  G.  Huneker — After  all.  music  critics 
are  men  and  brethren. 

John  Armstrong  Chaloner — Most 
women's  feet  are  too  big. 

Lloyd  George — The  situation  is  still 
full  of  perils  for  all  countries. 

General  Ludendorh- — I  am  to  blame 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Admiral  Sims — I  have  a  tolerably  well 
established   reputation    for   indiscretion. 

Foreign  Minister  Pichor — The  day 
Russia  awakes  she  will  be  the  ally  of 
Germany. 

Maria  MOBAVSKT — Nothing  spoils  friend- 
ship so  much  as  an  exaggeration  of  a 
friend's   merits. 

Jeannette  Rankin  We  cannot  hope 
-  ilve  problems  affecting  men  and  women 
by   using  the   wisdom   of   men  only. 

Col.  Joseph  If.  Blake,  M.  D. — There 

lias  been  little  new  in  the  development  of 
surgical    knowledge   during  the   war. 

Baron  Making-  We  are  too  proud  to 
acceDt  a  place  of  admitted  inferiority  in 
dealing  with  one  or  more  associate  nations. 

CoTTHT  Ai.I'.eim  Ai-i'Onyi  The  League 
of  Nations  is  merely  a  I  rust  organized  by 
the  vicrors  without  asking  the  consent  of 
the  other-. 

Howakd  Bbttbakeb  Since  the  adoption 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  prohibition 
amendment,   the   referendum    has   a   lot   ol 

charming   new   friends. 

Bishop  oi  Hull  if  we  are  to  have  a 
League  of  Nations  the  Church  must  re 
consider  her  attitude  of  blessing  large  fam- 

ili<-  ing    'Be  fruitful  and   multiply." 

iToa  Reed     Shall  we  make  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the   peonle.   bjr   the   people,   for 
the    people,    a    Government    partly    by    the 
people  and  partly  by  king-  and  empero 
Jon     i  >    Eta  km  ei  i. hi:.  Jb.     Bolsbi 
not   lik'i  ead    to  propor 

tiona  in  the  United  States  when  the  wi 
earner  know-  thai  capital  ii  treating  labor 

fairly. 

Pbemii  r     Clemenceai      While     clothe* 
•«(  expensive  I  am  not  going  to  indulge 
in   the  luxury  of  a   dsw  overcoal    lusl   be 

<■  a  fool   -hot  a   few  boles  in   my  old 

Ma    M\<  oji  i    P     if  I  bad  bad 

I    would  i  d  to  lie-  voliin 

-.ii  fellow     are   too  good   to 

b<-  lent  out        i  11]  tail  ■    the  fellows  who 

did    not     vol . 

i.     < rim  o  iVe     have     20,000 

Catholic   pi  'Ii-    United   States  who 

ramenl  of  the  Mass. 
If,'  ran  th<  perform  tbia  duty  if  they 
cannot  obtain  w 

itft  .■  ■     i  0    ;.■<.'.•     BOB  ■     ZH  I       M 

oi   to  tin-   world   situa 
•  lie    feeling   and 
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high   humanity  of  a    Wilson   fused   with   the 
cerebral  genius  of  a  Richard  Strauss. 
I  i'ion   Sinclair      I   would  rather  a  man 
lot  mi'  with  a  rifle  and  lei  out  my  blood 

upon    llii>    Arctic   SnOWS    than    that    he    should 

blast  my  reputation  and  destroy  my  ability 
to  make  my  Ideals  effective  in  the  world. 

I'.iu.Y  Simisi  Air.  .lull  that  thinks 
it  has  a  dnch  on  the  Red  Sox  this  year  w  II 
find     itself    in     much     the     81 position 

the  rotten  hearted  man  who  tried  to  sow 
ii,,-  geed  of  sin  in  the  hearts  of  God-fearing 
churchgoers, 

We  maj    yel   live  to 
entertained   to   lunch 

e,    and    the    heall  Ii 
ruler    ol     a     liberal     and 

friendly     republic    proposed     in     felicitous 

terms  by  one  of  our  moi  '   eloquent    and   pro 

ive  bishops. 

W ai  1 1  b  in.  i.\  \l  tai  I  low  uncompre 
bendingly,  even  if  com  passionately)  mu  I 
an  angel  from  heaven  smile  on  a  poor  hu 
man  litting  engrossed  in  a  romance!  an 
gled  upon  his  bams,  motionless  In  bis  chair, 
Hpectacles  on  nose,  his  two  feel  close  to 
gether  as  the  flukes  of  a  merman's  tail, 
only  Inm  strange  ayes  stirring  In  his  time 

oi  n  fin  e 


Sib  Sidney  Low 
Pri    'i'  ni    l ,enii 
eon  at  the  Man  ion 
of  the  enlightened 


THE      NEW      PLAYS 

Take  It  From  Me.  A  musical  farce  got 
up  to  suit  the  assumed  taste  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Like  the  others,  only  worse.  (Forty- 
fourth  Street  Theater. ) 

89  East.  A  pleasant  entertainment  that 
drops  in  interest  and  quality  from  its  good 
first  act  into  serio-comic  sentimentality. 
Well  played  by  Henry  Hull  and  Constance 
Binney.    (Broadhurst    Theater.) 

The  Theater  Guild  present  very  success- 
fully The  Bonds  of  Interest,  a  seventeenth 
century  Spanish  costume  play  combining 
excellent  wit  and  satire  with  the  invaria- 
ble charm  of  Columbine  and  Harlequin. 
(Garrick   Theater.) 


Elmer  A.  Lottes,  of  Crown  Point,  In- 
diana, writes  us  that  he  won  a  gold  medal 
in  the  Lake  County  oratorical  contest  for 
the  speech,  "Men  of  a  Hundred  Races,"  by 
Prof.  Arthur  M.  Wolfson,  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, February  23,  1918,  and  asks  us 
for  another  equally  good.  We  believe  that 
recent  numbers  of  The  Independent  will 
supply  him  and  other  oratorical  aspirants 
with  what  they  want,  but  we  cannot  guar- 
antee that  they  will  win  gold  medals  in 
every  case. 


AERO-LAUGHTER 

I'.Y    ItOIlERT  M.   MCALMON 

You've    never    laughed 

Until    the   world 

Has   been    beneath    you 

A   mosaic  map  of  lines  and  dots. 

Tailed    roads  and    mountains 

By    minute   moving  spots 

Named   a, 

The   jollity 

Of    this    petty    panorama! 

When    your   plane, 
Overcome  with   mirth, 
Ripples    in   air    pockets 

With   uncontrollable  lurches. 

.Nosing   down    with    a    dart 

To    frighten    the    tiny    earth  ; 

Then     recovers.     Meeting 

To    bights    beyond    eyes'    seeing, 

Far    from   cars'   hearing, 

You    are    all    tense 

Willi    the    comedy    of    life 

And    the    world's    being. 

At    night     the    stars 

•  Ihortle  gleefully  with  you. 
The  ii n  beam  a, 

Benignly    sharing   your   joj 

Thinking  :  "I   laugh  ! 

The  world?     rather  one  world) 

Tin'    buffoon    of    t  hem    all 

Reprinted  from   Poetry, 

l     i/ui/K  mi    ni    Verse 
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Put  Your  "Creator" 


IN  LESS  THAN  ONE  MINUTE,  you  can  easily  and  quickly  demonstrate 
to  yourself  that  you  are  only  half  as  dynamic,  vital,  well,  strong,  energetic, 
and  vigorous,  and  that  you  are  but  half  as  authoritative,  forceful,  dominant, 
self-reliant,  daring,  and  courageous,  and  that  you  are  merely  half  as  progres- 
sive, masterful,  aroused,  powerful,  and  creative  as  you  may  easily  become 
through  putting  your  "creator"  to  work  for  you — to  create  for  you. 


Only    the    "Supreme"    Know    the    Pleas- 
ure*  of   Supremacy 

K\ery where  intelligent  and  smart  men 
and  women,  in  every  walk  of  life,  are 
retly  and  privately  advancing  them- 
selves in  life,  happiness,  joy,  power, 
health,  and  personality,  through  con- 
sciously employing  the  principles  of 
evolution,  by  compelling  their  "crea- 
tors" to  work  for  them,  strive  for  them, 
plan  for  them,  evolutionize  for  them, 
and  create  for  them,  and  to  give  them 
better  and  more  vital  and  energetic 
bodies,  and  more  intense  and  conscious 
personalities. 

Only    th*    "Masterful"    Know    the    Joy» 
and   Pleasures    of   Life 

Whether  you  are  a  doctor,  farmer, 
lawyer,  laborer,  banker  or  soldier, 
business  man  or  sailor,  philosopher  or 
scientist,  greater  success  is  waiting  for 
you,  through  compelling  your  internal 


DAILY  RESULTS 

■7    ism   my  rue   from    the   petition    of    a    country 
insurance    agent    to    virtual     Head     of    one     o<     tn- 
largest    insurance    companies    of    the    world    ent 
to    the    pov-r     of    personality    Conscious    Evolution 
has  given  mt." 

-My  weak  icill  and  personality  for  years  made  if 
possible  for  my  business  partners  to  rob  vie  of  my 
proper  share  of  the  profits.  Conscious  Evolution 
gate  me  courage,  self-reliance  and  pover  of  per- 
sonality, and  I  made  my  partntrt  pay  me  Sloii.- 
000.no  out  of  whirh  they  had  bulldozed  me  during 
my    feeble    and    powerless    days." 

•*/     became    aware    of    the    beneficial    power    of 
■     Evolution    at    the    end    of    the    first    !■  R 
seconds. " 

■'What  more  can  I  say  except  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  method  and  sinctre  thinks  for 
y.ur  interest  and  en-operation!  What  more  can 
one  want  for  so  little!  What  more  does  one  git 
in    this    world!" 

"Conscious  Evolution  has  taken  away  that  tirod, 
lizy  feeUmt  and  replotd  it  wdh  a  feeling  of  en- 
ergy— a  feeling  to  do  something  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  doing  it.  Truly,  conscious  Evolution  is 
a  wonderful  discovery.  My  experience  with  it  en- 
ables me  to  say  that  it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it   and    more." 

"Conscious  Evolution  made  me  feel  twenty-five 
years  younger.  I  can  run  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
walk  six  or  seven  miles  at  any  time.  I  rest  and 
digest  as  J  did  in  my  youth.  I  ha-e  no  worry  and 
I  feel  happy.  My  arms  and  legs  are  getting  strong, 
and  I  thank  your  System  for  it  all.  I  have  got 
along  so  well,  I  constantly  think  of  going  into  the 
shipyard,  to  see  what  I  can  do.  I  want  to  stir 
around  at  something  even  though  I  am  eighty- 
three  years  of  age.  Conscious  Evolution  is  bring- 
ing me  back  to  life.  Conscious  Evolution  is  bring- 
ing me  back  to  youth.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
<\x'Aoda." 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  received  your  instruc- 
tions, and  that  in  spite  of  traveling  a  good  deal 
my   health   is  remarkable   at  ninety  years   of  age." 

"I  am  certain  I  am  gaining  in  every  way.  for 
I  feel  as  full  of  'fight'  and  energy  as  a  wild  cat." 

"Problems  that  formerly  worried  me  are  now  an 
easy  as  to  seem  almost  unrtnl.  since  2  gained 
power   of  personality  through   Conscious   Evolution." 

"I  would  not  take  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
power  which  in  six  weeks  Conscious  Evolution  has 
gtfen    me." 


utor"  to  build, 
construct  and 
create  for  you. 

Only     the     "Vital" 
Know   the   Pleas- 
ures   and  Joys  of 
Real   Success 
Mentally       and 
physically,  you  are 
the  result  of  blind 
evolution.    You  can 
amazingly  advance 
yourself        beyond 
your    blind    evolu- 
tion  through   com- 
pelling    your      in- 
ternal "creator"  to 
create    for    you    a 
better     mind     and 
personality,    better 
brain,       a       better 
nervous    system,   a 

better  digestive  system,  a  better  heart, 
better  arteries,  better  lungs,  better 
liver,  better  blood,  better  protoplasm, 
better  every  cell,  tissue,  gland,  organ, 
and  every  part  of  your  body,  as  well 
as  a  higher  and  more  wide-awake  and 
more  able  mind. 

Only  the  "Mighty"  Know  the  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Mighty 
Your  "creator"  is  ready  to  furnish 
you  with  higher  power  of  mind  and 
body,  if  you  only  make  the  demand  in 
the  way  your  internal  "creator"  under- 
stands and  recognizes.  Conscious  Evo- 
lution uses  the  means  and  avenue 
through  which  the  internal  "creator"  is 
reached  positively,  successfully,  easily, 
and  conveniently,  and  without  loss  of 
time,  compelling  the  internal  "creator" 
to  create  for  you  just  what  you  really 
desire,  and  really  need,  and  really  want. 
Your  "creator"  gives  you  the  mind,  the 
ideas,  and  the  power  to  obtain  what  you 
want,  if  you  activate  your  "creator" 
through  the  proper  medium. 

Only       the      "Evolutionarily       Perfect" 
Know   the   Joys   of    the    Conqueror 

Why  deny  yourself  the  super-joys,  the 
super-pleasures  and  the  super-happi- 
ness? Why  deny  yourself  the  best 
there  is  in  existence?  Why  deny  your- 
self these  advantages  when  they  are 
so  easily  available,  and  when  it  is  so 
absolutely  certain  that  you  can  attain 
them?     Why,  in  other  words,  live  the 


Conscious  Evolution 

Conscious  Evolution  must  not  be  confused  with  Darwinian  evolu- 
tion, nor  should  Conscious  Evolution  be  confused  with  Hindoo 
philosophies,  auto-suggestion,  self-hypnosis,  gymnastics,  or  mere 
physiology,  anatomy,  histology,  theosophy,  morphology,  medicine, 
pathology,  exercise,  New  Thought,  Christian  Science,  calisthenics, 
embryology  or  psychology. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  not  an  occult  science,  nor  a  metaphysical 
science,  nor  a  divine  science,  nor  a  spiritual  science,  nor  a  material 
science,  nor  is  Conscious  Evolution  a  symbolic  science,  nor  a  hoping, 
wishing,    longing    and   dreaming    philosophy. 

Conscious  Evolution  must  not  be  confused  with  any  of  the 
conceptually  symbolic  systems  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  type, 
and  Conscious  Evolution  cannot  be  comprehended  in  any  of  the 
present  day  concepts  in  science  and  philosophy,  including  the 
science  of  biology. 

Conscious  Evolution  must  not  be  confused  with  any  present  day 
philosophies   or  sciences   of   a   material   or   mental   character. 

Conscious  Evolution  cannot  be  understood  by  physicians,  psycholo- 
gists, physical  culturists,  philosophers,  chemists,  cosmologists  or 
biologists  of  the  present  day. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  a  new  and  original  science,  an  exact 
science,  a  demonstrable  science — a  science  of  the  evolution  of  and 
through   Conscious   Energy — a  science  of   the   Ultimate. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  evolutionary  era 
for  the  human   race. 


Swoboda 

26  Years  Ago 


From  a  sickly  youth  Swoboda 
made  of  himself  a  magnifi- 
cent physical  specimen  of  the 
human  race.  This  was  just 
the  beginning  —  his  greater 
evolution    was    yet    to    come. 
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To  Work   For  You 


inferior  life  in  preference  to  the  su- 
perior— the  genuinely  successful  life? 
Why  cheat  yourself  of  the  advantages 
of  life?  Why  deny  yourself  this  super- 
energy,  this  super-power,  and  this 
super-activity  of  personality  and  mind, 
which  is  made  easily  and  absolutely 
possible  through  progressive  evolution 
— self -evolution — scientific  evolution — 
personal  evolution. 

How  to  Gain  What  You   Want 

The  way  for  you  to  gain  what  you 
want  is  by  increasing  your  power  of 
mind  and  body  evolutionarily,  so  as  to 
compel  conditions  to  yield  to  your  su- 
perior and  irresistible  energies.  Con- 
scious Evolution  is  the  easy  and  sure 
means  of  making  yourself  supreme. 

Why    Be    Satisfied   with    Inferior    Life? 

Why  be  satisfied  or  content  with  in- 
ferior vitality,  inferior  health,  inferior 
energy,  inferior  digestion,  inferior  heart 
power,  inferior  lung  power,  inferior 
nervous  system,  inferior  brain  power, 
inferior  memorizing  power,  inferior 
reasoning  power,  inferior  sensing 
power,  inferior  scheming  power,  in- 
ferior business  power,  inferior  con- 
scious power,  and  inferior  personal 
power?  Why  not  attain  the  vital  power 
of  supremacy? 


Swoboda  To-day 


A  Remarkable  Personality 


A  l       Hi 
In    health .     na 
b»    rat. 
for    hi- 

■ 


In    »IUIIt)r.  yoant'r 


ery    Jfi'Il 
ll  fa    • 


It    wliMn    hlmiolf    In    m«k»    uu    of 
rw<     a  ftw/hrcU'i 


"at    sisM    poO|)U»   wall    ifi'l    weak 

bmm  >■»  r«i<  r, 

wmsmsM     a     Maaafa1 
palawt    r*r» 


MORE  DAILY  RESULTS 


"A  year  ago  I  was  down  and  out  financially  and 
physically.  I  wot  a  wreck.  Conscious  Evolution  gave 
me  power  of  mind  and  health.  I  am  to-day  better 
than  ever  and  I  am  more  prosperous  than  ever.  Nat- 
urally I   am   a   believer    in    the   Swoboda    idea." 

"Your  system  makes  me  feel  like  a  different  per- 
ten.  Every  one  irhom  I  have  ever  met  who  has  trial 
it  out,  has  the  same  thing  to  say  about  it.  Was 
talking  to  a  man  to-day  whose  wife  is  a  Swoboda. 
f  nthusiast." 

"Your  system  is  direct,  simple,  scientific,  effective. 
and  makes  one  feel  so  invigorated.  As  an  athlete 
and  a  physician,  I  endorse  Conscious  Evolution  un- 
reservedly.    It   is,  and   more,  what   is   claimed   for    it." 

"Conscious  Evolution  has  given  me  surprising  re- 
sults.    I  expected  good  results,   but  I  am  surprised." 

"Conscious  Evolution  sent  a  message  of  energy, 
health  and  power  through  me  in  twenty  seconds. 
which   has   been    increased  from   day   to  day." 

"I  feel  very  much  better.  You  did  me  more  good 
in  three  weeks  than  four  doctors  did  in  sixteen 
months." 

"Your  course  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I 
am  able  to  do  a  great  d,  nl  more  irutk  with  less 
fatigue.  My  pleasures  are  also  increased :  all  work 
seems    a    pleasure    now" 

"When  your  first  Utter  of  instructions  reached  me 
J  was  tired  and  blue.  I  read  it  and  sow  the  'light.' 
My  blues  disappeared.  I  used  my  energies  for  about 
ten  seconds,  end  my  tiredness  left  me.  Conscious 
Evolution  is  increasing  my  every  power  of  mind  and 
body   as   I  wish   and   as   you   promise." 

•/  indeed  realize  what  physiological  gladness 
means.  My  sensation  of  physical  enjoyment  is  won- 
derful. It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  ft  is  some- 
thing   as    I    felt    when    I    took    my    first    trip    to    the 


Bermudas,  where  nature  has  combined  the  blendino 
of  dainty  coloring  so  exquisite  that  nothing  thori  of 
fairy  land  ran  describe  it.  This  is  how  Oomciout 
Evolutmti   causes  me  to  feel." 

"I   can    honestly   say    that   the   benefits    I    have   re- 
ceived from   Conscious   Evolution  cannot   be   measured 
by   any   payment   of   money,    and   I   ran   say   unhesitat 
ingly     that     your     system     far     exceeded     my    fondest 
hopes." 

"I  could   sr,    the   tremendous  reality   and  possibili- 
ties  of  Conscious   Evolution    in   less   than    half   a   oun 
ute's    direction    of    my    energies    into    creative    chan- 
nt  Is  " 

"Conscious  Evolution  has  changed  me  from  an  in- 
valid   into    a    tireless    human    machine." 

"I  would  not  consider  trading  the  benefits  I  have 
received   from    Conscious    Evolution   for    gold." 

"As  a  student  of  physiology  and  histology,  I  at 
once  recognized  the  feasibility  of  Conscious  Evolu- 
tion." 

"Ten  seconds  from  the  time  I  started  Conscious 
Evolution,    I   felt    myself    more    alive    and    energetic." 

"I  have  used  Conscious  Evolution  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  I  find  myself  marvelausly  improved  in  both  body 
and  mind.  Conscious  Evolution  is  wonderful,  and 
the  world  will  be  brighter  when  men  and  women 
•  r/ryirhere   grasp    it." 

"My  doctor  has  been  Quite  interested  in  my  re- 
sults. To-day  I  went  to  his  office  for  a  personal 
examination.  It  is  my  practice  to  hare  my  physician 
examine  me  once  a  year.  The  doctor  said  he  would 
not  have  thought  me  susceptible  of  so  much  develop- 
ment and  improvement  and  reiterated,  'It  is  wonder- 
ful. Does  not  seem  possible,  etc'  He  was  highly 
impressed  and  you  could  not  expect  him  to  be  more 
favorably   so." 


These  Rare  And  Amazing;  Books  Are  For  You 

Swoboda  has  published  for  distribution  two  remarkable  books  which  explain  his 
system  of  Conscious  Evolution  and  what  it  has  already  done.  Write  for  these  books — 
not  because  Conscious  Evolution  has  meant  so  much  to  262,000  other  men  and  women, 
not  because  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  family  in  the  country  that  hasn't  at  least  one 
member  a  pupil  of  Swoboda,  but  because  they  contain  valuable  ideas  for  you.  Con- 
scious Evolution  is  being  personally  used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  physicians,  and 
such  men  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Vanderbilts, 
the  Goulds,  the  Huntingtons,  the  Cudahys,  the  Armours,  the  Swifts,  and  McAdoos  for 
advancing  themselves  in  energy,  health,  vitality  and  power  of  personality. 

Write  for  these  boohs  because  they  mean  so  much  to  YOU  in  multiplied  living  power,  earning 
power  and  personal  power.  They  are  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  vital  facts  about  yourself 
and  how  you  can  acauire  the  degree  of  power  in  body  and  mind  that  you  so  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously desire.  They  explain  the  dangers  of  excessive  deep  breathing,  excessive  exercise,  and  ex- 
cessive muscular  development,  also  the  fallacy  of  conscious  control  of  physiological  processes. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE  show  how  to  double  or  even  treble  your 
power  of  mind  and  body;  not  by  tedious,  prolonged  study,  but  by  a  process  of  energization  which 
raises  the  very  level  of  your  life  and  mental  power. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE  supply  the  key   to    dominant  personal 
power,  dominant   business  power,   dominant  success  power,   dominant   mental  power  and    dominan 
will  power.      They  show  how  to  change  your  aimless  and  fruitless  life  and  attitudes  into  ambition, 
inspiration,  enthusiasm  and  the  higher  success. 

These  boohs  show  how  to  amaz- 
ingly increase  your  power  of  will  and 
personality,  as  well  as  your  power  of 
body  for  every  action,  for  mvery  pur' 
pose  and  process. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  a  new  science, 
and  no  one  can  afford  not  to  know  at 
least  the  simple  facts  about  it  These 
facts  show  how  Conscious  Evolution 
overcomes  weak  will,  poor  health,  fee- 
bleness of  mind  and  body. 

They  show  how  to  overcome  the  in- 
ferior, pleasureless.  feeble  and  unsatis- 
factory life,  by  giving  the  means  to    the 
successful,  auperiorand  abundant  life. 
Conscious  Evolution  also  shows  how  to 
arrest  the  aging  of  the  body,  and  how 
to  remain  young,  energetic,   vigorous  , 
and  active  all  of  the  days  of  life. 

Theme  books  are    absolutely    free 
and  there   is  no  obligation   now  or 
after.     These    books  are  yours   to  keep, 
that   you    may    attain    a    higher  under- 
standing of  yourself  and   of  evolution 
and  the  means  to  a  higher  existence.  w    < 

Even  if  you  gain  but   one  idea  or  the  realization  of      **  <v<$^ 
the    one   principle   of    life    through     CONSCIOUS      S    „>> 
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It  picks  your  pocket  while  you  look  on! 


The  last  pre-war    figures   show    Ameru  a's  fire    loss    at    the    astounding 

>^  ID  per  person  pel   \    ai       This  is  what  you  and  everyone  else 

ill  America  paid  to  fire  In  1913       tour  times  as  much  as  the  Frenchman 

11    timet   more    than    the    Englishman   and   far    more   than  in 

any  other  country  investigated, 

It    tins   tax   you    pay    to   fa*  earned 

you  immunity  From  it,  perhaps  the 

would  bo  justified. 

But    Bi  ta  no   such  stay — its 

threat  i-.  omnipresent     Conflagra- 

I  ill  rage     particularly  in 
Amt-i  ice  where  its  toll   is   greatest. 

We  have  built  our  towns  in  a  hurry 
and  in  the  haste  have  overlooked 
the  tact  that  "fireproofed"  to  have 
proper  emphasis  should  be  read 
■firep-roofed."  For  the  easy  path 
for  fire  through  a  community  is 
across  that  community's  roofs.  Not 
always  are  roofs  the  kindling  point 
but  invariably  they  mark  its  course 
— unless  they  are  built  to  repel  fire. 

In  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  lies  the 
answer  to  both  community  and  personal 
fire  safety.  For  in  this  fire-safe  roofing, 
adaptable  alike  to  factory  or  home,  ware- 
house or  public  building,  is  nature's  rock- 
like fibre,  Asbestos— that  repels  fire,  limits 
its  destruction  and  protects  your  property. 

It  is  of  first  and  vital  importance  that  you 
protect  your  own  property  against  fire  loss 
because  this  self-protection  when  taken  col- 
lectively means  the  fire  safety  of  America, 

There  is  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof- 
ing on  this  list  that  on  your  building  will 
protect  you  from  fire's  scourge. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


i 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofings: 

Aobestos     Built-Up    Roofing 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing:  Cor- 
rugated    Asbestos     Roofing  ; 
Colorblende  Shingles:  Transite 
Asbestos  Shingles 


^■P  \  PACKINGS  L        j/KP 

J  OHNS^M  ANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 


WHAT'S  THE  MONEY  FOR? 


THE  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  will  be  put  on  the  market 
next  week.  It  is  the  Victory  Loan.  It  is  for  $4,500,- 
000,000.  It  is  put  out  in  the  form  of  three  year  notes 
at  attractive  rates  of  interest.  The  notes  are  a  good  invest- 
ment. But  it  is  not  unnatural  for  many  to  wonder  why  we 
need  another  loan  at  all.  The  war  is  over.  Our  boys  are 
coming  home.  Why  do  we  need  all  this  money  now?  The 
answer  is  simple. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  fighting  stopped, 
:here  were  3,764,677  men  in  the  United  States  army.  De- 
mobilization began  at  once.  It  will  be  completed,  except  for 
the  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  the  regular  army,  if  the  present 
rate  of  discharge  continues,  by  next  September.  It  costs  the 
Government  forty-five  cents  a  day  to  feed  an  American 
soldier.  The  total  bill  for  feeding  the  army  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  to  the  end  of  mobilization  will  be 
$287,898,653.25. 

It  must  be  paid  from  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

The  average  pay  of  the  men  in  the  army,  from  General 
Pershing  down  to  the  buck  private,  is  $40  a  month.  The 
aggregate  payroll  of  the  gradually  decreasing  army  during 
the  ten  months  of  demobilization  will  be  $827,970,800. 

It  must  be  met  by  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

When  the  fighting  stopped  there  were  2,200,000  men  over- 


seas. It  will  cost  $200  to  bring  each  man  home.  The  total 
bill  for  bringing  the  A.  E.  F.  back  will  be  $440,000,000. 

It  must  be  paid  from  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

It  will  cost  $20,273,750  to  send  the  men  home  who  never 
went  over  to  France. 

It  must  come  out  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

There  are  other  expenses  under  the  general  head  of 
maintenance  which  will  add  up,  for  the  army  of  nearly  four 
million,  during  the  ten  months  of  demobilization,  to  the  tidy 
sum  of  $818,173,797. 

They  must  be  paid  from  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  expenses  of  the  navy,  of 
the  civil  government,  of  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
as  well  as  the  payments  on  account  of  contracts  entered 
into  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

They  must  come  out  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

The  figures  here  given  are  not  the  whole  story.  But  they 
should  be  enough — since  they  show  definitely  that  more 
than  half  of  the  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  must  be  spent 
for  the  army  alone — to  convince  the  inquiring  mind  that 
the  need  for  the  full  amount  really  exists. 

It  is  a  plain  question  of  paying  our  bills.  Shall  we  pay 
up  or  default?  The  American  answer  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  in  doubt. 


TWO    PARABLES 


IN  the  April  issue  of  the  North  American  Review  the 
sometimes  sapient  and  always  jocund  Colonel  George 
Harvey  makes  his  regular  monthly  attack  on  his  pristine 
protege' — now  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
installment  he  thinly  camouflages  his  barrage  under  the 
guise  of  an  attack  upon  the  League  of  Nations.  To  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  league  he  presents  the  following  allegory 
as  a  "clincher": 

You  have  built   dp  b  treat,  successful  bank.  Some  other  like 
matitationa  not  ho  v<t.v  near  are  Attacked  successfully  by  burg- 
You  go  to  their  assistance,  not  in  a  dream  or  because  you 
,',u-i   of   an    approaching   millennium,    bul    because   you 
U-,\v  that  if  those  burgle  >pped   they   may  rob  you, 

too.   Von  arrive  in  the  ni'k  of  time  to  help  the  others  I"-. it   "II 
the  burg] 

H'ticn  it  i-i  ,-tii  over  you  find  thai  you  have  incurred  heavy  lis 

biliti<*s,  but  that  your  capital  and  rorplui   are     till   intact,  your 

f  increa  Ing  and  your  l>;i it k  i-  the  sounde  t, 

mi;  in  the  land,   Meanwhile,  those  other 

bans  o  or  three  are  on  the  eerge  of  banl 

ruf.w-v    You  meet  to  consider  the  situation    JTou  have  done  

full   part,   bul   you   nr<-  willing  to  do  more.    You    will   extend    |. 

miikc  fresh  loans,  vou  will  reduce  interest,  you  will  do 

hing  in  reason  tbat  can  be  asked.  Then  somebody  makes  n 

frrt/p(ma\    It   )■   thai   nil   the  banks  combine  and   pool  ■    el     and 

liabil  'I   there   win   be   nine  directors  of  whom    vou     ball 

.'■'I  president    Tbej   are  to  have  the  control    bul  vou 
to  >  nor.  Think  of  that  ' 

Ar.'i    -I,/,  ■•,  this  remarkable  proposition? 


Why,  you.  the  head  of  the  great  solvent  bank,  and  the  others 
Iic'im  and  haw  about  it  for  a  while  and  after  persuading  yon  to 
concede  this,  thai  and  the  other  to  bind  the  bargain,  finally  con- 
sent Then  you  %i>  back  to  your  stockholders  and  report  what  you 
have  done  in  the  name  of  humanity,  for  the  common  good,  and 
demand  ratification  of  your  superb  performance.  Suppose  all  that 
should  happen  !  Where  do  you  think  you  would  get  ofl'V  Well, 
thai  Is  the  precise  proposition  which  now  confronts  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Dnited  States.  It  is  B  homely  illustration,  but  a 
true  one.   I   defy  anybody  to  find  a  flaw  in   the  analogy. 

Far  be  it  from  non-immortals  such  as  we,  to  attempt  to 
find  a  flaw  in  the  flawless.  But  with  Editor  George's  permis- 
sion and  following  good  old  American  precedent  we  venture 
to  answer  his  allegory  with  another: 

You  have  built  up  a  great  successful  bank  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  federal  banking  law  in  your  country 
and  no  private  association  of  banks  to  look  after  common 
Interest!.  Some  other  like  institutions  not  so  near  are 
a  Hacked  successfully  by  a  powerful  combination  of  wild  cat 
l.anl::  who  propose  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  turn  each 
former  rival  into  its  branch  bank,  thus  gaining  the  whole 
financial  control  of  the  country.  It,  is  the  most  infamous 
crime  ever  attempted   by   high    finance. 

You  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  threatened  banks  with 
all  your  resources.  You  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
the  day.   The  wild  cat:;   have  :;t.aked   their  all  and   have  .'.pent 
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up  the  national  Government  ami 
the   ->tat.-   i-  k   marketi  and 

in  pn  thru  tl 

mi  you  may  chooie 

VV  he  ii    II    n    all    uvit    you    lind    you    have    incurred    heavy 
i         ipitul  ami   lUrplUI  are  -.till   In 

v<>ur  ii.i  of  increasing  and  your  hank  is 

ihe  richest  and  nac  ismg  in  the  land  Meanwhile  the 

"the-  .  >  lly      two   or  t>i  •  also   on 

f  bankruptcy. 

loneider  the  situation.  You  have  done  your 
full  part  and  are  willing  to  do  more.  Mot  only  will  you 
extend   loans,  make   Freeh   loans,   reduce   Interest,   in 

reason    that   can   be   asked,   hut   you   intend 

'..    prevent    at    all    personal    costs    such    another   catastrophe 

happening  again. 

Then   you    make   a   proposal. 

Von  est     that     all     honest     banks     stand     together 

and  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  national  banking  act  so  as  to 
abolish  wild  cat  banks  with  their  slush  funds,  bribery  of 
latures,  subsidizing  of  newspapers,  monopolizing  of 
credits,  etc.,  and  you  propose  that  you  form  an  association 
of  banks  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  many  people  are 
raising  the  question  of  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
abolish  banks  and  bankers  altogether,  and  you  don't  want 
the  whole  financial  structure  to  tumble  down  in  ruins  and 
the  country  to  go  to  the  dogs.  Of  course  your  proposed  asso- 
ciation has  no  power  to  pool  assets  and  liabilities  nor  in  any 
uay  to  compel  a  bank  to  do  more  than  pay  its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  association,  to  agree  to  open  its  books 
for  all  proper  inspection  and  to  cut  out  all  lobbyists,  whether 
political  or  financial,  who  might  injure  the  integrity  of 
other  banks.  The  Executive  Committee  of  Nine  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  naturally  no  supervision  whatsoever  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  your  bank,  or  any  other  bank,  and  as  its 
action  has  to  be  by  unanimous  vote  there  is  not  the  slightest 


I    of   your   bank    being   compelled    to    take    any   action 

tinst  its  will. 

mhii      association     also     proposes     to     aid     the    Federal 

i  nm.  nt      lo      root      out     tin-      hail      banks      under     the 

new    hanking    law,    to    raise    as    far    as    possible    the   ethical 

■tandarda  of  the  banking  profession  and  to  work  together 

(i-  ami   |  as  ways  ami   means  can    be   agreed   upon 

unanimously  for  the  principles  of  sound  banking.  This  is 
accepted  by  all  your  confrere!  in  good  faith,  the  association 

rmed  ami  you  go  back  to  your  directors  to  have  it  rati- 
fied Some  of  them,  however,  do  not  like  your  progressive 
\iews  ami  rei  lain  of  their  friends  in  high  editorial  offices 
say  you  are  crazy,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  stockholders  is 
with  you,  and  the  directors  at  the  next  meeting,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  ratify  it  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority, 
tho  certain  directors  say  they  are  going  to  vote  against  you 
on  the  ground  that  there  wen-  no  banking  associations  in 
the  days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the  editor  of  the 
North  Antarctic  Review  denounces  you  because  Lincoln  said 
"Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time"  and  you  are 
going  too  fast  for  him. 

We  defy  Colonel   Harvey   to  find  a  flaw  in  this  analogy. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

BY  writing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  last  week  into  the  re- 
drafted Covenant,  President  Wilson  has  won  a  really 
momentous  triumph  for  American  ideals.  Thus,  after 
ninety-six  years,  the  famous  doctrine  is  recognized  by  the 
world  as  sound  international  law. 

But  what  a  shame  that  it  had  to  come  about  in  just  this 
way.  The  Paris  Covenant  not  only  amply  guarded,  but 
actually  glorified  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  And  yet  the  United 
States  asks  for  an  exemption  to  be  made  in  the  general 
terms  of  the  Covenant  in  order  to  get  in  her  special  policy 
by  name.  It  is  a  bad  precedent. 


WE  MUST  HELP  ITALY 

BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 


A  disquieting  report  comes  to  hand  from  Washington. 
/\  It  is  exprest  thus:  "Italy  is  regarded  in  well  informed 
1  V  quarters  here  as  face  to  face  with  the  most  desper- 
ate crisis  since  the  Austro-German  hordes  broke  thru  the 
Isonzo  line.  The  food  and  coal  situations  have  developed 
great  popular  unrest,  which,  if  not  dealt  with  wisely  and 
promptly,  Italian  officials  here  say,  may  lead  to  strikes  and 
a  revolt  that  may  tax  the  ability  of  the  authorities  to  deal 
with  them." 

The  report  has  every  earmark  of  truth.  To  one  who  has 
spent  months  in  Italy  during  the  past  fall  and  winter  its 
probability  comes  with  compelling  force.  Italy  is  ripe  for 
trouble,  for  Italy  is  in  want.  There  is  no  more  powerful 
incentive  to  revolt  and  disorder  than  hunger;  and  Italy  is 
in  danger  of  going  hungry. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  need  is  coal.  For  Italy  has 
not  a  single  coal  mine  within  her  borders.  Every  pound 
of  coal  that  moves  the  trains  on  Italian  railroads  and  turns 
the  wheels  of  Italian  factories  must  come  from  beyond 
Italy's  borders.  Italy  has,  it  is  true,  large  deposits  of 
lignite,  a  combustible  substance  that  is  dug  out  in  large 
slabs  looking  like  rotten  wood  and  producing  not  much  more 
heat.  But  lignite  will  not  run  railroads  nor  fire  factory 
boilers  to  any  degree  of  efficiency,  if  at  all.  Italy  must  have 
coal,  and  she  must  get  it  from  overseas. 

Last  winter  wood  for  burning  in  the  stoves  that  constitutes 
the  sole  resource  for  the  heating  of  nine-tenths  of  the  houses 
and   buildings  of  Italy,  which   have   any  heat  at  all,  cost 


over  $25  a  ton.  Coal  was  not  to  be  had  for  heating  purposes, 
except  thru  military  channels.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  enabled, 
thru  the  War  Department,  to  obtain  coal  for  heating  the 
hotel  which  it  operated  at  its  headquarters  in  Bologna;  but 
it  cost  $100  a  ton.  For  most  of  the  winter  the  railroad  trains 
were  unheated;  as  spring  came  on  they  began  to  be  heated 
— and  decidedly  mildly  at  that — only  after  sundown. 

Italy  must  have  coal.  There  is  grave  danger  that,  if  her 
need  is  not  supplied,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  move  the  food 
supplies,  which  come  from  abroad,  from  the  ports  where 
they  are  landed  to  the  inland  cities  and  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  need  for  coal  applies  not  only  to  the  railroads 
but  to  the  manufacturing  industries.  Lacking  coal,  factories 
must  shut  down.  Closed  factories  mean  unemployment.  Un- 
employment means  hunger,  suffering,  discontent;  it  makes 
fertile  ground  for  the  sowing  of  such  dragons'  teeth  as 
Bolshevism  spreads  broadcast. 

The  critical  situation  in  Italy  is  set  forth  by  the  Rome 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  wrote  several 
weeks  ago: 

Italy's  pre-war  requirements  of  coal  for  all  purposes  was  nme 
ten  or  eleven  million  tons  yearly,  a  modest  figure,  about  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  burned  in  England  tor  domestic  purposes 
alone.  During  the  war  the  quantity  received  has  been  tar  b  -low 
what  was  recognized  as  the  necessary  minimum,  the  figures  being 
lor  1916,  8,000,000  tons;  for  1917.  6,037,000  tons;  and  last  year, 
G.400,000  tons.  The  quantity  assigned  to  Italy  by  the  Inter  Allied 
Commission  after  the  armistice  was  S(H>.tHH>  tons  for  the  fust   two 

months   and    subsequently    1.000,000   tons   monthly.    Tea    actual 
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amounts  received  have  been  as  follows:  November,  847,000  cons; 
December,  472,000  tons;  January,  439,000  tons;  February,  .r>()^,- 
000  tons.  The  forecast  for  this  month  is  375,000  tons.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  state  railways  alone  require  240,000  tons  month- 
ly, it  is  clear  that  Italy  has  had  great  difficulty  in  setting  on  with 
"reconstruction." 

Last  year,  in  order  to  save  tonnage,  it  was  agreed  that  France 
should  supply  Italy  with  a  proportion  of  her  coal  requirements, 
receiving  in  return  a  corresponding  quantity  from  England.  Eng- 
land was  to  supply  360,000  tons  per  month,  and  France  240,000. 
The  amount  received  fell  short  of  the  minimum  fixed  by  800,- 
000  tons.  But  England  actually  exceeded  her  quota  by  80,000 
tons,  France  failing  to  reach  the  figure  agreed  on  by  880,000  tons. 
The  French  coal  was  not  suited  to  Italian  requirements,  atd  it 
was  arranged  that  from  January  this  year  England  should  take 
over  the  duty  of  supplying  Italy.  We  are  now  unable  to  do  so. 
We  cannot  guarantee  more  than  250,000  tons  per  month. 

The  future  is  very  obscure.  It  is  acknowledged  that  England 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  all  she  can  to  help  Italy.  The  last  bul- 
letin from  Cardiff  states,  however,  that  exportation  has  completely 
ceased,  the  production  of  the  mines  being  no  longer  sufficient  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  the  British  market.  There 
is  talk  of  a  supply  of  American  coal,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
minimum  can  be  assured  this  way,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
price  will  be  higher  and  tonnage  insufficient. 

Italy  needs  more  than  coal;  she  needs  food.  It  is  difficult 
for  Americans,  in  these  days  of  plenty  if  not  of  luxurious 
abundance,  to  realize  what  are  the  conditions  which  the 
Italian  housekeeper  has  to  meet.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  are  still  high  over  here.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  food  expensive;  it  is  quite  another  to 
have  it  scarce.  The  American  people  have  done  splendidly 
in  their  war  campaign  of  voluntary  rationing  and  self 
denial.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  voluntary  rationing 
and  involuntary. 

During  eight  months  in  Italy,  ending  on  the  fourth  ot 
March,  I  experienced  the  involuntary  kind.  It  was  a  sur- 
prize, to  the  palate  if  not  to  the  mind,  to  find  on  reaching 
home  that  the  bread  was  beautifully  white  and  of  the  finest 
texture.  When  I  left  Italy  we  were  still  eating  war  bread. 
It  was  good,  but  it  was  not  white  nor  fine.  Butter  and  cream 
were  non-existent,  except  in  infinitesimal  quantities  on  high 
days  and  holidays,  by  special  dispensation  or  thru  the 
Machiavellian  diplomacy  of  a  skilful  housekeeper.  Cheese 
was  a  luxury,  in  a  country  where  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace  it  has  always  been  a  staple  of  almost  as  universal 
use  as  bread.  There  were  food  cards  for  meat,  bread,  milk, 
oil,  fats,  sugar,  rice  and  pasta  (the  generic  term  for 
spaghetti,  macaroni  and  the  allied  foods).  The  cards  entitled 
the  holder  to  buy  certain  definite  portions  of  each  foodstuff 
per  week,  if  there  was  any  to  be  had.  But  the  card  afforded 
no  guarantee  that  the  householder,  when  he  went  to  market, 
would  find  even  the  small  quantity  of  the  commodity  he 
was  permitted  to  buy.  It  was  precisely  because  the  stocks 
of  food   were  insufficient  that  the  cards  were  necessary. 

One  thing  that  has  imprest  me  particularly  on  my  return 

••   Amei  the   abundance   of   beef  to   be    found    in   the 

markets.    In    Florence   our  meat  card    permitted   us   to   buy 

beef  once  in  two  week       Beef  day  came  on   Sunday,  and   it 

was  an  interesting  spectacle  to  tee  the  long  lines  of  house- 

keepei       errant*,  tnothert  of  families  and  other  marketers 

itretching  down    the  Street  from   every  market  door   in   the 

early  morning.  The  lines— they  told  me— began  to  form  as 

early  at   five   in    the    morning.    1    always    intended    to   verify 

ement  with  my  own  eyes,  but,  1   never  did.   In  those 

days  beef  was  an  actual  luxury,  and  sometimes,  when  one 

taurant,  pected  that  it  was  h<,, 

that,  in  our  penrlone,  we  liver]  well.  But  we  had 

ng  like  the  variety  to  which   we  ;ir<-  rosed  at 

home,  for  the  foods  were  simply  not  to  be  had.  Sw« h  t.  de 

which  the  typical  American  looks  upon  as  an  Impre 

probably  guaranteed   in   Magna  Chart*  01 

tbt  I  mething,  were  replaced  by  fruits — of 

on,  for  thai  ■  cold    torage  in  [taly    nuts,  and 

equent  fragment  of  eheese.  But  our  <    pi  rienee  was 

>,r  what  the   Italian  or  node  I    means   was 

Mdergojng    We  were  abb-  to  pay  the  high  prices  that  were 


universal — one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  for  example, 
for  our  Thanksgiving  turkey.  But  the  poor  among  the 
Italians  were  in  harder  case. 

In  a*  little  town  outside  of  Rome  the  American  Red  Cross 
had  established  an  asylum  for  the  destitute  children  of  sol- 
diers who  had  gone  to  the  war.  One  day  the  two  American 
women  in  charge  of  the  Asilo  made  a  trip  to  another  village 
several  miles  away  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  Asilo  to 
the  inhabitants.  Shortly  after  their  return  they  were  in- 
formed that  a  peasant  woman  from  the  village  wanted  to 
see  them.  They  asked  her  errand.  She  had  followed  them 
down,  she  said,  to  ask  if  she  might  have  the  water  from  the 
Asilo.  "What  water?"  was  the  natural  question  of  the  be- 
wildered Americans.  "The  dish-water,"  she  replied  simply. 
"What  on  earth  do  you  want  the  dish-water  for?"  they 
demanded.  "For  my  pig,"  she  explained.  "It's  impossible  to 
get  grease  or  anything  to  fatten  him  with;  and  the  grease 
in  your  dish-water  would  be  a  great  help."  Just  think  of 
it,  you  American  housewives,  and  blush  for  the  condition 
of  your  own  garbage  cans.  An  Italian  woman  willing  to 
come  three  miles  every  day  to  get  the  dish-water  from  an 
institution  with  thirty  children  in  it  in  order  that  she  might 
put  a  little  fat  on  her  pig's  bones  from  the  grease  the  water 
contained !  She  had  not  dared  to  speak  about  the  matter 
before  the  Americans  left  the  village  for  fear  her  neighbors 
would  hear  her  great  idea  and  want  to  share  it. 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  case;  it  is  typical.  Italy's  need 
is  poignant.  The  Italian  people  have  made  sacrifices  in  the 
Great  War  that  have  cut  to  the  bone.  They  have  made  them 
cheerfully  and  bravely.  They  deserve  every  bit  of  assistance 
that  we  are  able  to  give.  They  deserve  it  because  of  their 
achievements  on  the  field  of  battle,  not  only  before  we  en- 
tered the  war  but  after.  A  real  break  in  the  southern  front 
would  have  made  the  task  of  the  Allies  on  the  western  front 
immeasurably  harder.  Italy  held  that  front  for  four  and 
a  half  years  by  the  force  of  her  own  strength  and  her  own 
spirit — with  the  assistance  after  Caporetto  of  a  few  English 
and  French  divisions  whose  contribution  in  the  aggregate 
was  rather  moral  than  military.  The  release  of  the  Austrian 
forces  for  use  elsewhere  would  have  thrown  a  burden  on 
England  and  France — and  America,  after  we  came  in — 
that  would  have  taken  much  longer  to  dislodge.  Italy  not 
only  kept  the  Austrian  armies  occupied,  but  ultimately 
routed  them.  We  owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  it  is  a 
high  privilege  to  repay. 

We  should  help  Italy,  as  we  have  been  helping  her  since 
we  entered  the  war,  because  we  cannot  look  with  equani- 
mity on  the  growth  of  Bolshevik  or  revolutionary  socialistic 
tendencies  in  any  of  the  still  sane  countries  of  Europe. 
Hunger  and  want  throw  peoples  off  their  balance  and  tangle 
their  feet  in  the  snares  of  the  false  prophets  of  political 
and  economic  revolt.  We  ought  to  help  Italy  on  behalf  of 
civilization  and  humanity. 

We  should  help  Italy,  so  long  as  Italy  needs  our  help. 
because  there  never  was  a  finer  opportunity  to  cement  a 
real  and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  peoples.  Every- 
re  in  Italy  during  the  past  months  you  could  find  only 
the  warmest  appreciation  of  what  the  United  States  had 
done  in  the  war  and  especially  of  the  contribution  which 
America  had  made  to  the  solution  of  Italy's  pressing  prob- 
0f  suffering,  hunger  and  want.  The  American  people 
are  held  in  higher  esteem  in  these  latter  days  than  the  peo- 
ple  of  any  other  nation  anywhere.  The  good  will  of  the  Ital- 
ian people  is  a  treasure  that  we  should  not  lightly  sacrifice. 

The    tWO   nations   are    by    way   of    being   bound    close    by    ties 
Of    mutual    sympathy    and    understanding    and    cooperative 

achievement    unless  America,  is  so  careless  as  to  Ignore  the 
opportunity.  We  cannot,  afford  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  our 
Influence  in  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  more  practical  con 
[derations  of  commercial  and  trade  advantage.  Italy  will 

repay    our    friendship    a    thousandfold    if    it    is    sincere    and 
under"  landing   and    wholehearted 
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The  Kcviicd 

League  Covenant 


Th<  nit    of 

the  League  oi 
lion-,,     re\  ised     liy 
the  .1    committee    appointed    bji 

ni  Wilson,  vu  laid  before  the 
■  ii  .it'  the  P  on 

n»,  and  two  dayi  tat 
an  official  lumm  ti  j   >>t'  it  a  led, 

itrument  hai  been  condensed  to 
It  pro\  ides  for  a  league 
belligerent     and     neutral     states 
Oed  m  an  accompanying  document, 

and    for    the    admission    of    others    by    a 

two  thirds  rote  of  existing  members, 
ttee  which  have  kept  their  obliga- 
tions may  withdraw  on  two  years'  no- 
tice. There  will  lie  a  council  of  nine, 
Comprizing  one  member  from  each  of 
the  five  great  powers  and  four  repre- 
senting all  others;  and  an  assembly,  of 
not  more  than  three  members  from 
each  state,  each  state  having  one  vote 
in  each  body.  A  decision  of  either 
body,  save  in  certain  specified  cases, 
must  be  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  states  are  to  agree  to  reduce  their 
armaments,  and  not  to  increase  them 
without  the  assent  of  the  council;  to 
exchange  full  information  of  their 
military  strength  and  programs;  to  re- 
spect   each    other's    integrity    and    to 


■     ■   ntitii 

MUZZLED 

defend  it  against  alien  aggression;  to 
submit  all  international  disputes  to  ar- 
bitration or  to  inquiry  by  the  council, 
which  will  express  no  opinion,  how- 
ever, on  any  domestic  matter;  not  to 
go  to  war  within  three  months  after 
an  award,  and  even  then  not  to  go  to 
war  with  a  state  which  accepts  the 
award;  to  regard  as  an  enemy  any 
state  which  breaks  the  Covenant  and 
to  facilitate  operations  against  it;  and 


no!    to   consider    any    treaty    as    binding 

which  has  not  been  communicated  to 
the  Leafl 

The  validity  of  the  Monro.-  Doctrine 
is  to  remain  unimpaired;  the  former 
German    colonies    and    Turkish    terri- 

i'  nes   are   to   be   administered   by   man 

datoriei  of  the  League;  and  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    League    are    to    accept 

certain    responsibilities    concerning    La 
bor,   treatment  of   natives,  white  slave 

traffic,  opium  traffic,  arms  traffic,  tran 

sit  and  trade  conditions,  public  health, 
and  Red  Cross  societies.  On  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Wilson,  Geneva, 
Switzerland — a  city  much  identified 
with  arbitration,  Red  Cross,  and  other 
beneficent  international  activities — was 
chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
League. 

After  being  acted  upon  by  the  Plen- 
ary Council  of  the  Peace  Congress,  the 
Covenant  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peaca. 


Progress  on  the 
Peace  Treaty 


Early  in  the  week 
the  question  of  rep- 
aration, especially  to 
the  satisfaction  of  France,  seemed  to 
be  the  crux  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
Following  similar  action  by  the  Cham- 


l.ondon  U  orld 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  SMALL  NATIONS 
Poland:  "Help!  Help!  Murder!  They  are  robbing  me." 
Emissary  of   Peace  Conference:    "My  good   woman.   Do  please   go  some- 
where   else.    How    can    President    Wilson    perfect    his    plan    for    Universal 
Brotherhood  and  no  more  wars  if  you  interrupt  his  thoughts  by  shrieking 

on  the  doorstep." 

132 


Cheney  in  London  Passing  Show 

A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  PHILANTHROPIST 
The  Patron:   "He  has  smashed  up   nearly   owryihing   in   tho   placo.   and 
stolen   the  spoons,   and   now   he  says   tic   won't    i>">    my    bill  " 

The   Guest   in   the    Foreground:    "I    think    justice    would    Ih>   done    if   Um 
wretched   man   paid   for   his   dinner." 

The    Patron:    "Eh    bient    Perhaps    Monsieur    la    willing    to    p.'i\     the    SflJ 
anceT"  [No  MMjMm   I 
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ber  of  Deputies,  the  French  Senate  on 
April  10  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  hope  "that  full  restitution  will 
be  exacted  from  the  enemy,  together 
with  reparation  for  damage  caused  to 
persons  and  property,  and  that  the  full 
cost  of  the  war  will  be  imposed  on 
those  responsible  for  the  greatest  crime 
in  history."  This  demand  was  partially 
met  that  day  by  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Four  that  the  Sarre  valley 
with  its  valuable  mines  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  France  for  fifteen  years, 
and  then  finally  disposed  of  by  plebis- 
cite. On  April  14  further  progress  was 
made  in  the  decision  that  Germany 
should  be  required  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  $25,000,000,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000,000  must  be  paid  by  1921 
without  interest,  $10,000,000,000  by 
1951  with  interest,  and  $10,000,000,- 
000  thereafter  when  a  commission 
shall  require  it.  Additional  indemnity 
may  also  be  required  when  determined 
by  a  commission  on  which  Germany 
will  be  represented.  In  brief,  the  prin- 
ciple is  established  that  Germany  must 
pay  the  costs  and  the  losses  of  the 
war  to  the  full  limit  of  her  ability  as 
determined  by  an  international  com- 
mission. 

Of  the  $25,000,000,000  specified  to 
be  paid,  it  is  understood  that  France 
will  receive  about  55  per  cent,  Great 
Britain  between  20  and  30  per  cent, 
Belgium  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  and 
the  United  States  2  or  3  per  cent.  Ser- 
bia and  Rumania  will  probably  receive 
some  portions,  but  will  be  considered  to 
have  received  most  of  their  indemnity 
in  acquisition  of  territory. 

The  immensity  of  the  indemnity 
thus  required  of  Germany  will  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
largest  ever  exacted  from  any  nation 
heretofore,  that  taken  from  France  by 
Germany  in  1871,  was  only  $1,000,- 
000,000;  that  paid  by  China  to  the 
powers  for  the  Boxer  War  $335,000,- 
000;  that  paid  by  China  to  Japan  in 
1894,  $150,000,000;  that  paid  by  Tur- 
key to  Russia  (which  was  not  all  paid) 
in  1878,  $100,000,000;  that  paid  by 
Austria  to  Prussia  in  1800,  $15,000,- 
000;  and  Russia  paid  to  Japan  at 
the  end  of  their  great  war,  nothing 
at  all. 

The    terms   of    reparation    thus    pre 
r>f;d  v/<-r<;  declared  by  M.  Clemen 
ceau  to  b<  factory  to  France.  It 

was  reported  that  the  German  Govern 

merit,    however,    "would    resolutely    re 
\  any   proposal   to   tear   the   Sarre 

valley  from  the  empire." 

In  addition  to  these  term    to  be  ex- 
ed  from  Germany,  it  was  agreed  by 

the    Commission    on    reparation    that 
r.y'H      former      allies,      Austria 

Ho  .  and  Bulgaria,  should 

ed   to  ackno  re  ponsi- 

bility  for  dam  ilian  life  and 

property  similar  to  that  imposed  upon 

arid     a     <  omrn  it  t.ee     was     ap 
idy     thS     eytent,    to     which 

th<  b<    '  ompelled  to  make  In 

d<  n  I  heir  ability  to  do  so  is  of 

impaired  by  the  loss  of 
trees    which    tl 
iffered   in   the  creation   of  new 


The  President's 
Report  of  Progress 

Wilson,    in    behalf 


In  view  of  the 
progress  thus 
made,  President 
of  the  Council  of 
Four,  issued  on  April  14  this  statement: 
It  is  hoped  that  the  questions  most  di- 
rectly affecting  Italy,  especially  the  Adri- 
atic question,  can  now  he  brought  to  a 
speedy  agreement.  The  Adriatic  question 
will  be  giveu  for  the  time  precedence  over 
other  questions  and  prest  by  continual 
study  to  its  final  stage. 

The  settlements  that  belong  especially  to 
the  treaty  with  Germany  will  be  got  out 
of  the  way  at  the  same  time  that  all  other 
settlements  are  being  brought  to  a  com- 
plete formulation.  It  is  realized  that,  tho 
this  process  must  be  followed,  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  present  great  settlement  are 
parts  of  a  single  whole. 


The  Peace 
Program 


It  is  assumed  at  Paris 
that  the  completed  draft 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  will 
be  handed  to  the  German  envoys  at 
Versailles  on  April  25.  The  Germans, 
their  entire  party  numbering  about 
175,  will  cross  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  and 
proceed  across  France  by  special  train 
under  French  guard  and  escort,  proba- 
bly traversing  the  region  most  devas- 
tated by  their  own  armies  during  the 
war.  They  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  Paris,  but  will  pass  by  that  city 
to  Versailles,  where  they  will  be  lodged 
in  a  hotel  specially  set  apart  for  them. 
It  is  intended  that  the  crowning  act 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  treaty  shall 
occur  in  the  famous  Hall  of  Mirrors 
in  which  the  German  Empire  was  pro- 
claimed, with  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
Emperor,  in  1871. 

The  German  envoys  have  already 
received  detailed  instructions  from 
their  home  government.  If  they 
have  plenary  powers,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  will  sign  the  treaty  promptly, 
before  leaving  Versailles.  If  not,  they 
will  take  it  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  for  its  consideration,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  a  delay  of  a  fort- 
night. But  it  is  generally  believed  that, 
with  whatever  reluctance,  the  German 
Government  will  eventually  accept  and 
sign  the  treaty.  A  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Germans  at  Versailles 
separate  treaties  of  peace  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  governments  of  Austria, 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  After  all  have 
been  signed,  a  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks  will  be  granted  for  ratification 
of  them  by  the  Allied  governments,  and 
when  two-thirds  of  these  governments 
have  ratified  them,  they  will  become 
effective  and  peace  will  be  formally  pro- 
claimed. 


Lloyd  George 
on  the  Defensive 


M  r.  Lloyd  George,  the 

British     Prime    Minis- 
ter,   returned    to    I.on 
don     on     April     18     and     replied     in     the 

House  of  Comment  to  the  various  criti- 

Ci    m      and   attacks  which    had    lieen    made 

upon  hit  course  at   the   Peace  Confer 
<  nee.    He    decls  red    thai    I  be    situat  on 

was    "still    full    of    perils    lor    all    conn 
tries,"     and      pleaded      that      "those     who 

were  trying  to  do  their  besl  should  be 

left   alone."   The   All,.-     a1    Parii    had 

■  lied   a  complete   undei  tanding  on 

tli'-     fundamental     principles     of     peace, 

and  hoped  to  pre  cut  them,  completely 
formulated,   to   Germany    for    her   ac 
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GENEVA— THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
The  peace  conference's  choice  of  Geneva  as  the  future  meeting  place  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  influenced  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  President  Wilson's  speech  in  favor  of  the  Swiss  city  as 
opposed  to  Brussels  France  was  the  only  one  of  the  great  powers  to  vote  for  Brussels.  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Italy,  with  two  votes  each,  and  Serbia,  Greece,  Brazil  and 
Poland,  each  with  one  vote,  chose  Geneva  by  a  total  of  twelve  votes.  France,  with  two  votes,  and 
China,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Portugal  and  Belgium  made  up  the  minority  of  six  votes  for  Brussels. 
The  Belgian  delegates  were  particularly  disappointed  that  the  choice  of  Geneva  disregarded  Bel- 
gium's sentimental  claims — "Had  Geneva  withstood  the  terrific  bombardment  to  which  Antwerp 
was  subjected,  had  the  Swiss  army  battled  for  four  years  along  the  Rhine  as  the  Belgians  fought 
and  died  along  the  Yser,  then  we  should  understand  why  Geneva  should  be  chosen."  Geneva  is 
a  city  of  about  100.000  population  in  the  Alps  at  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Geneva.  The  Rhone 
River  divides  the  city   into  two  unequal   parts,  on  the  left  a  prosperous  commercial   center  and   on 

the  upper  bank  a  flourishing  tourist  colony 


ceptance  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week.  The  time  devoted  to  framing1  the 
League  of  Nations  had  not  delayed  but 
had  really  expedited  the  general  work, 
since  it  had  provided  a  means  of  ad- 
justment of  possible  errors  in  the 
treaty.  He  denied  that  there  had  been 
serious  dissensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  delegates,  and 
deprecated  attempts  to  create  any. 

Referring  to  the  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing armaments  for  peace  time,  he 
said  that  the  forces  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  kept  Europe  in  arms 
for  forty  years  were  to  be  reduced  to  an 
army  which  would  be  only  adequate 
enough  to  police  her  cities  and  protect 
her  commerce.  There  were  suggestions 
that  there  might  be  a  recrudescence  in 
Germany.  That  was  not  a  danger,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  asserted,  because  only 
with  difficulty  could  Germany  raise 
eighty  thousand  men  to  preserve  order. 
The  danger,  he  said,  was  of  the  world 
going  to  pieces,  adding:  "A  real  danger 
— the  gaunt  specter  of  hunger — is 
stalking  thru  the  land." 


against  this  action  a  general  strike 
was  proclaimed  in  the  city  of  Cork  and 
all  business  was  suspended;  an  exten- 
sive strike  occurred  at  Limerick,  and 
there  were  great  processions  and  other 
public  demonstrations  in  Dublin. 

The  situation  was  made  still  more 
tense  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Law,  the 
Government     leader     in      the      British 


House  <>i  Commoni,  iliat  it  would  in-  a 
■  ..i  i  i ..  a icpeet  t hat  Home  Ruli 
would  be  put  Into  operation  In  Ireland 
Immediately  upon  the  declaration  "t 
peat 


Troops  Mutiny 

in  Ruiiia 


It  was  repoi  ted  from 

the     An  bangs]     lnmt 

iii    Russia    on    April 
io,    thiit    a    company    of    American 

troopi     bad     demurred     at     being     01 

dered  to  the  front  for  action 
Tiny  declared  that  they  had  been 
drafted  i"  fight  against  Germany  and 
not  Bgainit  Russia,  with  vvhuh  the 
United  States  was  not  legally  at  war. 
U'ter  some  expostulation  and  argu- 
ment hy  their  commander,  who  point- 
ed out  that  their  refusal  to  fight  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  their  comrades, 
the  men  obeyed  orders  and  went  for- 
ward. There  was  little  disposition  to 
censure  them  severely,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  incident  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  radical  revision  of 
American  and  Allied  policy  toward 
Russia,  or  at  least  toward  the  Bol- 
shevist government.  On  April  11  it 
was  announced  that  an  entire  Al- 
lied camp  had  been  captured  by  the 
Bolshevists  in  the  Pinega  region  and 
that  the  Allied  forces  had  hastily  re- 
treated. Two  days  later  the  Allies  were 
reported  to  have  won  an  important 
victory  at  Urosozero  and  to  have  com- 
pelled a  Bolshevist  retreat  of  ten 
miles.  In  the  south  the  Ukrainian  Bol- 
shevists were  reported  on  April  15  to 
be  overrunning  the  Crimea,  capturing 
Eupatoria  and  Simferopol,  the  latter 
place  being  regarded  as  the  key  to 
Sebastopol. 

The  American  delegates  at  Paris 
have  proposed  that  food  be  supplied  to 
Russia,  believing  that  such  a  course 
would  weaken  the  power  of  Bolshev- 
ism. This  was  opposed  by  the  French. 
It  was  reported  on  April  11  that  the 
Bolshevist  government  in  Russia  had 
offered,  in  return  for  food  supplies  and 
for  full  recognition  of  its  legality,  to 
cease    hostilities,    to    cease    Bolshevist 


Martial  Law 
in  Ireland 


Ireland 
come   a 
unrest, 
tion  and  some  violent 
the   Government  on 
claim  martial  law 


has  again  be- 

scene  of  grave 

Political    agita- 

disturbances  led 

April    15   to   pro- 

in  the  five  counties 


of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kerry 
and  Roscommon,  the  first  four  being 
in  the  extreme  south  and  the  fifth  in 
the    center    of    the    island.    In    protest 


Orr   in   Chicayo  Tribune 


CAN'T   HE   SEE   THEY'RE   BUSY! 
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propaganda  outside  of  Russia,  to  grant 
full  political  amnesty,  to*  grant  self- 
determination  to  the  border  states,  to 
pay  all  foreign  debts,  and  to  enter  a 
conference  of  all  parties  to  determine 
Russia's  future.  It  was  apparently  un- 
willing, however,  to  reconvene  the 
Constituent  Assembly  which  it  had 
dispersed,  or  to  submit  Russia's  self- 
determination  to  a  democratic  plebis- 
cite. 

Disorders  in      The    attempt    to    estab- 

„  hsh     a     Soviet     govern- 

Germany  „ 

ment  in  Bavaria  con- 
tinues to  be  bitterly  opposed.  On  April 
12  the  Soviet  was  reported  to  have 
been  overthrown  by  a  Commune,  which 
was  equally  antagonistic  to  the  Ma- 
jority Socialist  government  which  had 
been  in  power  in  cooperation  with  the 
national  German  Government  at  Wei- 
mar and  Berlin,  and  which  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  Munich  for 
another  capital.  Following  this  came  re- 
ports that  the  Commune  had  adopted 
some  of  the  most  extreme  measures  of 
Russian  Soviets,  such  as  the  removal 
of  all  managers  and  directors  of  indus- 
trial establishments  and  the  filling  of 
their  places  with  workmen,  and  also 
the  "communization  of  women,  'in- 
cluding wives.'  " 

At  this  a  large  part  of  the  troops  of 
the  Majority  Socialist  government  re- 
volted against  the  Commune  and  at- 
tempted to  drive  it  from  the  city.  A 
military  dictatorship  was  proclaimed, 
and  civil  war  raged  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital.  On  April  15  the  Commun- 
ists were  reported  to  be  in  control  of 
the  city,  ^nd  Government  troops  from 
all  parts  of  Bavaria  were  being  hur- 
ried thither  to  suppress  them. 

At  present  the  Bavarian  capital  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  former 
kingdom  are  rent  by  tripartite  civil 
feuds,  the  factions  being  the  old  gov- 
ernment, of  Majority  Socialists;  the 
Soviet  party,  which  got  its  inspiration 
from  Russia  and  which  drove  the  gov- 
ernment from  Munich;  and  the  Com- 
munists, who  may  be  described  as  a 
'.'•rman  typo  of  Bolshevists. 

Saxony  also  became  involved  in 
grave  disorder.  Herr  Neuring,  the  War 
Minuter  of  the  Saxon  Government, 
was  brutally  butchered  in  the  str< 
of  Dresden  on  April  12  by  mutinous 
loldien  to  whom  he  had  refused  a 
hearing  in  which  they  wished  to  pro- 
t  against  his  order  that  wounded 
(Hen  in  hospitals  should  receive  only 
peS4  [jay.   This   was   followed    by 

ommunist  uprising,  which  drove  the 
Government  troops  from  the  city;  na 
..    troop   were  harried  thither  from 
Berlin,  and  a  itate  of  siege  was  pro 

limed    thruont    Saxony.    By    April    )'■', 
the  (  ommunists  teemed  to  have  been 
eked,  if  not  cm  hed. 

.    <  t.  republic   was  reported   to 
e   been   established    without,   blood 
:  in  Brunswick  on  April  12. 

Intercourse       Tn';    All"•',    t'"v«-rrim.-„i 


Haemaekert  in  The  Buttunder 

A  PARABLE  OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 

"The  ill-defined  but  yet  certain  figure  of  beaten   Pan-Germanism  ever   looms  behind   the  great   and 

cruel   beast   of    Bolshevism.    Let   us    beware   lest,    in    the   overwhelming   aspect   of   the    monster,    we 

lose  sight  of   the   fiend   who   drove   and   still   drives   him   on" 


operation  of  the  food  supply  arrange- 
ments which  were  made  recently.  It 
was  recognized  that  Germany  could  not 
export  the  goods  with  which  she  is  to 
pay  for  her  food  unless  she  were  per- 
mitted thus  to  communicate  with  her 
prospective  customers.  The  Allies  will 
maintain  a  censorship  over  such  inter- 
course. 


The  Korean 
Troubles 


( ,.  ■  ■ 


on   A  pril    1 4   authoi  &  d 


the    re    imption    of    pos- 

■  graphic  een 

:    Germany,   to  a 

order  to  facilitate  the 


Demonstrations  of  Kor- 
eans in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  that  coun- 
try's independence  have  become  so  wide- 
spread and  influential  as  to  involve 
nearly  all  the  country  and  to  lead  to 
some  violence.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  sent  six  more  regiments  to 
reen force  its  garrisons  there,  and  have 
arrested  five  American  missionaries  on 
charges  of  complicity  in  the  attempted 
revolution. 

Strikes  and  '^ne  industrial  prob- 

Rumors  of  Strikes     j«n  is  without  que 

tion    the    most    seri- 
ous that  will   engage  the  attention  of 

the    people    of    the    United    Stale:;        to   say 

nothing   of    the    world     in    the    recon 
■traction  penod.  There  1 1  strong  proba 
bility  that  something  of  unprecedented 
intere  it  and  value  for  I  he  ful  are  rela 

lion:;     of     capital     and     labor      will     come 

out  of  the  Peace  Conference  itself.  Bui 

the  problem,  as  expr*   I    in   individual 

i  i,  i  annot  wait.  Already  there  art 

'  i  ikes  and  threatening     oi     trikes  in 

many    impoi  lanl     indu    l  ,  ,.        hi  I  I 


Last  week  the  girl  telephone  opera- 
tors of  all  the  New  England  States  ex- 
cept Connecticut  struck  for  higher 
wages.  The  strike  is  of  unusual  char- 
acter, since  the  employer  is  not  a  pri- 
vate corporation  or  concern,  but  the 
United  States  Government.  The  tele- 
phone lines,  like  the  telegraph  and  cable 
lines,  are  being  operated  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  the  question  whether 
the  wage  increase  shall  be  granted  or 
not,  since  no  answer  has  yet  been  given 
by  the  Postmaster  General  or  any  of 
his  subordinates.  The  demand  of  the 
operators  has  not  been  presented  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. The  Postmaster  General  in- 
sists that  a  regular  procedure  shall  be 
followed;  but  the  operators  refuse  to 
follow  it.  The  demands  of  the  workers, 
says  Mr.  Burleson,  should  be  presented 
to  the  genera]  manager  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, who  will  refer  them  to  the  oper 
ating  board  in  New  York,  from  whom 
they  will  go  to  the  Wire  Control    Hoard 

in  Washington,  whose  recommendation 
will  finally  be  passed  on  by  the   PosI 
mastei     General.    The    operators    are 

ready    to    submit,    their    demands    to    the 

New    England    general    manager    i>i" 

vided    they   are    first   assured    that  he    Ls 

authorized   to   act   upon   them   hlmsell 
with  finality.  Apparently,  however,  they 

prefer    to   strike    rather   than    to   BJO   thru 


I  1 1  1 .      1  N  I I  I    l    I    \hl..\T 
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i  in-  publi  '•  ■•  I 

v  hull    must 
which   u»es   the 
m  n  li.iiii    carefull]     inquii  Log    into 
ii  mil  Iii-i  i  mi  expend 

1 1    i  In-    expendit  i  te  I 

■  ml    the    point    where    the    revenues   no 
fair  return  upon  the  invest 
iii.-i    efficient*;   of  the  iervlce  must 
in-  i  r  else  the  charges  to  i be  public 

i  be  increased  In  the  public  inti 
.  business  caution  must  be  observed. 
During  the  period  of  Government  manage- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department  feels  that 
knnot  grant  wage  increases  merely  upon 
demand  from  the  employees.  A  strike  on 
the  part  of  employees  working  for  the  <o>\ 
ernment  is  not  permissible.  Sound  public 
i|hiiiiiii  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
secure  for  them  absolute  justice.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  ■  strike  can- 
not be  successful  without  public  approval. 
The  employees  should  realise  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  involved  and  should  return 
to  work  at  once  upon  the  assurance  that 
their  demands  will  be  carefully  investigated 
to  determine  whether  increased  wages  can 
be  granted  without  Impairment  of  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  companies.  If  the  in- 
creases they  ask  prove  to  be  .iust  and  rea- 
sonable, the  increases  will  he  granted  in 
any  event,  even  tho,  in  order  to  continue 
efficient    service,    the    charges    to    the    public 

must  be  Increased.  But  the  public  interest 

cannot   be  sacrificed   upon   the  mere  demand 
of  any   set   of  employees. 

If  the  employees  will  submit  their  de- 
mands to  the  general  manager  and  return 
to  work,  they  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Government  that  they  will  be  dealt  with 
fairly.  If  they  continue  to  disregard  the 
public  interest,  the  public  will  be  less  likely 
to  give  the  employees  the  support  neces- 
sary to  warrant  favorable  Government  ac- 
tion 

There  is  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Burle- 
son's statement  which  is  of  particular 
interest  as  raising  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  workers  in  Gov- 
ernment employ.  "A  strike  on  the  part 
of  employees  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment," says  the  Postmaster  General,  "is 
not  permissible."  The  question  which 
this  assertion  raises  becomes  of  the 
most  acute  importance  at  a  time  like 
this  when  the  Government  operation  of 
railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones 
has  so  enormously  increased  the  number 
of  workers  in  Government  employ. 

Meanwhile,  permissible  or  not,  the 
strike  is  on;  and  there  are  rumors  that 
it  is  only  the  prelude  to  similar  strikes 
of  telephone  operators  all  over  the 
country. 


"48-54"  and 
Union  Recognition 


For  eleven  weeks 
a  strike  of  textile 
workers  in  the 
mills  at  Lawrence  has  been  going  on 
with  no  apparent  prospect  of  coming 
to  an  end.  The  demand  of  the  workers 
is  for  a  48  hour  week  instead  of  a  54 
hour  week  as  at  present  is  the  case, 
but  with  no  reduction  in  pay.  The  slo- 
gan of  the  strikers,  which  they  wear 
on  buttons  and  cards  and  display  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  is  "48-54."  The  pres- 
ent form  of  the  workers'  demand  came 
about  in  a  curious  way.  They  originally 
asked  only  for  the  48  hour  week,  which 
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is,  of  course,  the  equivalent  of  the  eight 
hour  day.  The  mill  owners  called  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  they  only 
worked  48  hours  in  a  week  they  would 
receive  six  hours  less  pay  than  they 
were  then  getting.  Thereupon  the  work- 
ers revised  their  demand  to  include  no 
reduction  in  pay  for  the  shortened 
hours  of  work.  One  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workers  tells  the  story 
thus:  "The  mill  men  practically  edu- 
cated the  men  to  the  fact  that  they 
wanted  48  hours  of  work  and  54  hours 
of  pay,  and  then  the  strikers  came  out 
and  asked  for  it."  Another  representa- 
tive declared  his  belief  that  if  the  em- 
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THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  LITHUANIA 
The  Lithuanians,  who  are  struggling  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  republic,  elected  as  first 
president  of  the  Provisional  Government  on 
April  -1  Anthony  Smetona.  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  republican  movement  and  thruout  the  war 
a  strong  opponent  to  the  German  occupation. 
Mr,  Smetona  was  editor  of  LitftMVOS  .Milan.  Un- 
official organ  of  the  Lithuanian  State  Council  ; 
the  paper  was  supprest  for  refusing  to  print 
communications  from  Merlin  and  afterward  sup- 
plest  again  by  the  Bolsheviks.   The   Lithuanians 

claim  a  territory  of  688,000  square  miles  with  ,1 
population  of  more  than  si\  million  They  are 
opposed    to    union    with    any    of    their    neighbors, 

Poland,  Russia  or  Prussia 


ployen  had  do1  called  the  workers'  -ii 
tion  to  'his  fact,  lint  had  granted  ths 
ihortM    bouri    without    comment,    the 
workers   would   have   accepted   the 
hour  work   with  the  corresponding   n 
duction  of  pay.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "thai 

the   mill    men    t  iicd    tO   hurl    I  In-    18   hoiii 
week." 

Alter    the    strike    had    been    going    on 

for  ten  weeks  an  Investigation  was  un 
dertaken   by   the   Massachusetts   Stati 
Hoard  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Tin-  inquiry  was  begun  a1  the  direction 
of    Governor    Coolidge,   after   the   mill 

owners  had    refused  to  submit  the  mat 

to  arbitration, 
In  Brooklyn  last  week  a  controversy 
between  the  managers  of  the  Brooklyn 

Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  em- 
ployees of  its  elevated  and  subwav 
I  nearly  resulted  in  B  strike,  but 
decisive  action  was  postponed  by  a: 
appeal  from  Mayor  Ilylan,  of  New 
York,  for  a  conference  between  the  two 
parties  involved.  The  B.  R.  T.  is  under 
a  receiver  appointed  by  a  Federal 
court,  and  here  again  the  relationship 
of  the  Government  to  a  dispute  between 
capital  and  labor  is  involved.  The  re 
ceiver,  former  Secretary  of  War  Lind- 
ley  M.  Garrison,  has  refused  to  treat 
with  the  representatives  of  a  union  to 
which  only  a  part  of  the  employees  be- 
long. Mr.  Garrison  declared  that  any 
committee  professing  to  represent  B.  R. 
T.  employees  must  be  selected  by  all 
the  employees  or  at  least  in  an  elec- 
tion at  which  all  employees  have  an  op 
portunity  to  vote. 

This  position  was  upheld  by  Justice 
Mayer  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  who  had  appointed  Mr.'  Garrison 
as  receiver.  A  hearing  was  held  by 
Judge  Mayer  at  which  the  employees 
were  encouraged  to  state  frankly  their 
grievances,  the  Justice  assuring  the 
men  that  since  the  court  was  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  property  they  had 
every  right  to  address  their  grievances 
to  it. 

The  disagreement  in  Brooklyn  raises 
again  the  question  of  the  recognition 
of  a  union  which  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  industrial  organization  in 
question,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
does  not  include  all  of  the  workers  in 
the  organization  itself.  Mr.  Garrison's 
position,  upheld  by  the  Federal  Judge, 
is  a  definite  negative  to  the  contention 
for  the  right  to  such  recognition.  In  a 
letter  replying  to  a  communication 
from  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees 
of  America,  the  Federal  receiver  mad' 
this  perfectly  clear.  He  said: 

All   agreements   at   any   time  made   wild 
our  employees  should  cover  all  of  the  men 
in    similar    employment,    whether    they    ai. 
members  of  the  union  or  not.     .     .     .     Tie 
management    will    not    deal    with    any    out 
side     organization,     whether     the     same     b< 
religious,  patriotic,  benevolent,  po 
litical  or  labor.   It  will  always  be  rea.l\ 
deal    with    its   emuloyees   directly    thru    com 
mittees   selected    by    the   employees 

The   union    representatives   also   I 
plain   that    the   union   members   are  dts 
criminated    against    because    o(    their 
membership.     They     were     assured     by 
Judge   Mayer  that   the  discrimination, 

if    there    had    been    any.    would    not    be 
permitted    to   continue, 
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The  Drug  Habit 
and  Its  Victims 


New  York  City  is  con- 
fronted with  an  ap- 
palling problem  in  the 
elimination  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  habit- 
forming  drugs  and  in  the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  addicted  to  their  use.  The 
distressing  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  a  campaign  undertaken  by  Fed- 
eral and  city  officials  against  those  who 
are  selling  the  drugs  to  victims  of  the 
drug  habit  in  violation  of  the  law.  The 
campaign  began  with  the  arrest  by  in- 
ternal revenue  officers  of  six  physicians 
and  four  druggists  charged  with  viola- 
tions of  the  Harrison  anti-drug  act. 
When  the  fact  of  the  arrests  became 
known,  other  illicit  dealers  evidently 
took  fright  and  refused  to  sell  further 
doses  to  their  former  customers. 

It  was  found  necessary  for  the  city 
authorities  to  take  care  of  the  patients 
of  the  physicians  who  were  arrested 
as  well  as  those  other  victims  of  the 
habit  whose  source  of  supply  was  shut 
off  thru  the  fear  of  those  who  had  been 
supplying  them.  A  clinic  of  the  Board 
of  Health  supplied  to  the  drug  addicts 
who  came  to  them  the  minimum  doses 
which  the  law  permits  and  which  are 
considered  indispensable  by  medical 
science  if  the  slave  of  the  habit  is  to 
be  saved  from  extreme  suffering  and 
put  on  the  road  to  a  cure. 

Before  the  hour  when  the  clinic 
opened  a  long  line  of  unfortunate  drug 
users  were  waiting,  and  132  of  them 
applied  for  narcotics  in  the  first  ninety 
Tiinutes  after  the  doors  were  opened. 
In  seven  hours  of  the  day  almost  700 
were  given  the  dose  that  would  give 
*hem  relief  from  the  terrible  craving. 

The  Health  Commissioner  has  said 
that  there  are  between  one  and  two 
hundred  thousand  narcotic  users  in 
N'ew  York  City.  In  the  cellar  of  one 
Irug  store  were  found  something  like 
100,000  prescriptions  for  habit- forming 
drugs,  all  issued  and  filled  illegally  dur- 
the  past  year;  in  another  store  50,- 
000  were  discovered. 

A  report  of  the  New  York  City 
Parole  Commission  declares  that  in  the 
first  draft  for  the  National  Army  there 
were  found  80,000  drug  user.s  all  of 
whom   were  of  course  rejected.  In  New 
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York  City  alone  there  were  8000,  in 
the  draft  ages. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  not  confined 
to  New  York  City,  since  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  drug  users  found  among  the 
drafted  men  were  from  that  city. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  case 
that  demand  governmental  attention 
and  public  action.  The  one  is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  the  sale 
of  the  drugs;  the  other  is  the  cure  of 
those  who  have  become  addicted  to  the 
habit.  There  is  danger  in  stopping  the 
supply  of  the  drugs  to  the  users  with- 
out making  an  attempt  to  cure  the  crav- 
ing, since  an  unsatisfied  desire  for  a 
drug  is  provocative  of  other  forms  of 
vice  and  of  crime. 

„  .  .,  In  the  five  months  since 
Getting  the     ,,  ~   ,, 

_r  the  signing  of  the  armis- 

Boys  Home  tice  686)114  American  sol- 
diers have  sailed  for  home.  On  April 
8  there  were  in  the  American  Army  a 
few  less  than  two  million  men,  of  whom 
1,326,525  were  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  a  total 
of  1,607,281  officers  and  men  have  been 
discharged.  The  process  of  demobiliza- 
tion has  gone  on  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  it  did  in  either  the  Civil 
War  or  the  Spanish-American  War. 
General  March,  the  army's  Chief  of 
Staff,  has  furnished  the  following  com- 
parison: 

In  the  Civil  War  the  volunteer  army  of 
the  United  States  reached  its  highest  fig- 
ure on  April  30.  1865.  on  which  date  its 
strength  was  1.034.064  officers  and  men. 
The  number  of  regulars  in  the  service  on 
that  date  has  been  computed  at  26,898  of- 
ficers and  men.  The  muster  out  of  the 
troops  began  on  May  1,  1865.  following  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and 
lasted  until  November  1,  1866,  on  which 
date  the  demobilization  was  practically 
completed,  with  1.023.021  men  mustered 
out,  a  few  volunteers  being  retained  in  the 
service  until  December  20,  1867.  We  have 
mustered  out.  as  you  see,  in  three  months 
more  than  the  entire  number  mustered  out 
of  the  armies  in  the  Civil  War,  extending 
for  a  period  of  over  a  year. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  the  great- 
est strength  was  reached  on  August  31, 
1898,  on  which  date  it  included  216,256 
officers  and  men.  The  armistice  was  signed 
on  August  12.  1898.  The  muster  out  began 
on  September  5.  1898,  and  lasted  until 
J.in.-  22.  1899,  on  which  date  L79.397  of- 
ficers and  men  were  mustered  out.  Some 
volunteer  organizations  were  held  in  the 
Philippines  until  November  23,  1899.  The 
muster  out  of  the  entire  army  in  the  war 
with  Spain  consumed,  as  yon  see,  more 
than  a  year.  We  must  have  mustered  out 
in  the  first  month  of  our  demobilization 
more  than  that  entire  force. 

In  the  demobilization  of  the  present  army 
the  figures  are  Quite  striking,  due  to  the 
fad  that  such  a  portion  of  our  forces  has 
been  overseas,  in  the  other  cases  they  were 
largely  in  the  United  States. 

Genera]  March  has  Kivon  other  inter- 
ne:,   showing    the    length    of 
front,  held  by  the  different  Allied  arm- 
]<■■'  when  i  lie  fighting  stopped.  Belgium 
held  25  miles,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  whole 

front  ;    Prance    held    220    miles, 

or  55  per  cent,;  Great  Britain  held  70 
miles,  or  18  per  cent;  while  the  United 
field  88  miles,  or  21    per  cent. 
'i  in    was  {'><■  the  American  army  slight 
ly  less  than  it.  had  held  a  month  pre 
,  when  the  American   forces  oc 
cupied  2.';  pei  een1  of  the  whole. 

Further    figures    furnished    !>y    the 
Chief  of  Staff  provide  a  comparison  be 
tween  the  pi  r<  entage  od  i  i  nail  le    dur 
Ing  the  great  Argonne  Meuse  offensive 


and  the  percentages  in  some  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
are  as  follows:  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
'24  per  cent;  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
23  per  cent;  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
20  per  cent;  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
28  per  cent;  the  Argonne-Meuse  ad- 
vance, 18.3  per  cent. 

_,     T  r      It  is  officially  announced 

The  Last  of       „  »«■     •        ^-i.      j.u 

from    Mexico    City    that 

Zapata  General  Emiliano  Zapata 

has  been  killed  by  government  forces. 
Zapata,  who  had  been  the  rebel  leader 
in  southern  Mexico,  his  hand  against 
every  man  and  almost  every  man's  hand 
against  him,  had  been  hiding  in  an  in- 
accessible part  of  the  mountain  region 
of  the  State  of  Morelos  since  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  had  pacified  the  rest  of 
that  state.  He  was  hunted  out  and  killed 
by  an  expedition  under  the  command  of 
General  Guajardo. 

Zapata  has  been  for  nine  years  a  pic- 
turesquely brutal  figure  in  the  Mexi- 
can drama.  He  was  called  the  Attila  of 
the  South.  Apparently  he  well  deserved 
the  name.  He  terrorized  all  the  south- 
ern states  of  Mexico,  until  Morelos,  his 
native  state,  which  had  once  been  a 
prosperous  region,  noted  for  its  sugar 
production,  was  as  thoroly  devastated 
as  Belgium  or  northern  France.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  his  rebellion,  be- 
gun in  1909,  was  to  give  rights  to  land 
to  the  Indians;  but  the  net  result  of  it 
was  to  turn  valuable  sugar  mills,  giv- 
ing employment  to  thousands  of  In- 
dians, into  piles  of  ruins. 

At  three  different  times  during  the 
past  ten  years  Zapata  and  his  followers 
were  in  control  of  Mexico  City,  but 
never  for  long.  For  a  short  time  in  1914 
Zapata  and  Villa  were  in  alliance 
against  Huerta ;  but  they  were  too  much 
alike  to  continue  to  agree.  His  lead- 
ership was  based  on  his  personal  prow- 
ess and  ruthlessness  and  on  his  plan  to 
put  the  Indians  in  power,  as  opposed 
to  the  Spanish  or  part-Spanish  ruling 
classes.  His  presence  in  the  south  was 
a  constant  menace  to  the  capital  of 
Mexico;  and  the  Carranza  government 
has  been  campaigning  against  him  for 
at  least  three  years.  A  month  ago  his 
stronghold  was  reported  captured  by 
the  government  forces. 
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Meant      of      all, 

h  Dakota  will  be  the 

first   state   in    the    Union   to 
place    the  -n     pow 


Signing  urn    o)   the  league  Will     Governor  Lynn  J.   Frazier,  whom 
the   \mi  Partizan  League  hai  tuna   elected  ><>  govern  Worth  Dakota 


ponenta   explain    the    Ini 

tiall  and  Townley  is  an 
agitator  and  organizer  of 
HO    .small    ability,    lie    is    a 

i"  aker  who  eapturaa  the 

emotions      and      minds     of 

thousand  oi  farmen  al  ■ 
picnic     on     the     prairies 

much     as     Whiteficld     and 

the  other  old  time  revival- 
ists swayed  their  audi- 
ences, and  he  has  devised 
and  now  absolutely  con- 
trols a  political  machine 
that      Tammany      might 

envy.  Tall  and  lean,  called 
"The  Hawk"  by  his  foe  . 
and  denounced  by  them  in 

the  most  bitter  terms,  he 
has  all  the  defects  of  his 
qualities;  he  is  dictatorial 
and  temperamental,  he 
changes     his     mind     with 


of  the  government  m 
direct  competition  with 
the  private  profiteers  who 
now  monopolize  the  mar- 
kets on  which  the  pro 
ducera  of  this  common- 
lth  depend  for  their 
living,"  read  a  statement 
issued  at  Bismarck  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  an  official 
representative  of  the  Non- 
partisan   League. 

"Democracy  has  been 
vindicated,  a  revolution 
has  been  peacefully 
achieved  on  the  prairies 
of  North  Dakota."  "A 
political  millenium  is  just 
ahead  for  the  farmers  who 
make  85  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  this  great 
agricultural  state."  "The 
farmers  have  broken  their  bonds 
and  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  control  of  'Big  Biz.'  " 
"The  blood-suckers  of  capital- 
ism, the  kept  press,  the  political 
gangsters,  have  all  been  routed." 
"The  star  of  North  Dakota 
leads  all  the  rest."  "One  state  in 
the  Union  has  been  made  safe 
for  democracy" 

Thus  did  the  leaders  of  the 
Non-Partizan  League  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  North 
Dakota  Legislature  when  at  the 
close  of  the  session  a  short  time 
ago  the  halls  of  the  capitol  at 
Bismarck  rang  with  cheers  and 
jubilee.  While  the  movie  opera- 
tors made  reel  upon  reel  of  pic- 
tures, to  be  used  in  other  states 
for  propaganda  purposes,  the 
legislators,  and  many  of  their 
constituents  from  all  over  the 
state,  celebrated  the  completion 
of  such  a  program  of  radical 
and  reformatory  legislation  as 
never  before  has  been  assembled 
in  a  single  American  common- 
wealth. 

This  phenomenal  overturn  is 
the  outcome  of  a  campaign 
which  began  four  years  ago 
with  one  man  and  a  flivver — 
which  he  did  not  own.  But  the 
man  was  Arthur  C.  Townley — 
"After  Cash"  is  the  way  his  op- 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  CZAR 
IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

And  the  Machine  that 

Makes  the  Laws 

to  Suit  the  Farmers 

BY  F.  LAURISTON  BULLARD 

Mr.  Bullard  has  just  returned  from  North  Dakota,  where,  as 
he  says,  he  "spent  some  time  watching  the  'machine'  of  the 
Non-Partizan  League  put  thru  the  program  of  legislation 
which    makes   the  state  a   sort  of  social  experiment  station" 


"After  Cash"  Townley,  at  his  enemies  oall  him,  the 
founder  and  master  of  the  North  Dakota  Non-Partizan 
League,    "on    autocracy    for    tin     sake    of    democracy" 


startling  abruptness,  he 
cares  not  a  jot  for  con- 
sistency. Well  under  forty 
and  twice  a  bankrupt,  he 
appeared  at  the  opportune 
time  and  in  his  borrowed 
car  started  a  movement 
which  swept  over  the 
state,  and  down  the  Red 
River  Valley  into  Minne- 
sota, and  over  the  borders 
into  other  adjacent  states, 
with  the  rapidity  and  in- 
tensity of  a  prairie  fire. 

Whatever  of  personal 
ambition  may  have  en- 
tered into  the  origin  of 
the  league,  it  never  could 
have  become  the  power  it 
is  today  had  it  not  made 
its  appeal  to  men  who 
long  had  smarted  under 
grievances  many  of  which  even 
its  enemies  pronounce  genuine. 
North  Dakota  is  a  state  of  a 
single  industry,  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  grain.  Practically 
all  the  harvest  is  sold  in  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Duluth.  The 
growers  believe  that  clever 
manipulation  by  mill  men,  ele- 
vator men,  railroads  and  grain 
brokers,  deprives  them  year 
after  year  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  ought  to  find  a  home  in 
North  Dakota  pockets.  Most  of 
the  farms  are  mortgaged,  in  the 
aggregate  to  more  than  $27,000,- 
000.  The  bankers  finance  the 
farmers  thru  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  notes  always  fall 
due  at  harvest  time.  To  pay,  the 
farmer  must  sell  his  crop  when 
the  market  price  for  wheat  is 
lowest,  and  he  believes  it  is  kept 
low  by  artificial  means,  and  that 
the  prices  of  everything  he  lias 
to  buy  are  kept  high  in  the  same 
arbitrary  fashion.  But  the  great 
cause  of  complaint  has  to  do 
with  the  marketing  of  wheat. 
Thru  various  schemes  for  dock 
ing  and  grading,  the  farmers 
believe  that  year  after  year  the 
mills  manage  to  buy  from  them 
a  superior  crop  :it  inferior 
prices.  Sometimes  the  "ittaj 
nates"    [Cont tuned    on    im | 
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u  i      T  h  a 
.>r"  our  in 
duatriee    era    be 

ing    carried    on    a 

>ng  trade-wind 
to  far-off  ports, 
and  never  in  our 

history  h 
there  been  so 
many  straws 
showing  the  way 
for  what  the  war 
has  brought  us, 
namely,  a  verj 
large  share  of  the 
world's  foreign 
trade. 

To  be  sure,  this 
new  business  is 
thus  far  largely 
a  matter  of  luck, 
for  it  requires  no 
skill  to  sell  goods 
when  you  are  the 
only  one  having 
goods  to  sell,  and 
that  is  the  posi- 
tion the  war  gave 
us.  But,  and  this 
is  the  point,  a 
new  foreign  trade 
has  come  our 
way,  and  the  op- 
portunity is  ours 
to  keep  it.  The 
competition  of 
the  other  nations 
will  be  severe, 
but  while  they 
are  making  re- 
pairs we  can 
drive  our  claim- 
stakes  deep. 

To     return     to 
our     straws ;     let 
us  take  a  handful 
and   follow  them. 
In     the     year     1608 
Settlement     shipped 
cargo      of      "trials 
glass,    frankincense 
our     first     export 
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One  <>!  our  South    Imerican  traders, 


the  "Kroonland,"  at  the  docks  of  Santos,  lirazil 
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Among  the  niade-in-America  goods  in  this  South  American  store  one  finds  coffee  grinders. 
Furor  stores.  South  Bend  plows,  Yale  locks,  Snpolin,  bicycles  and  machinery  of  all  kind* 


the     Jamestown 

to      England      a 

of      pitch,      tar, 

and    soap-ashes," 

of     manufactured 


goods,  and  the  birth  of  the  Amer- 
ican chemical  industry.  Modern  war  is 
based  on  chemistry;  so  is  modern  com- 
merce, and  so  was  a  large  part  of  Ger- 
many's mercantile  success.  Take  one 
chemical  item,  coal-tar,  and  coal-tar 
dyes.  For  forty  years  this  pivotal  in- 
dustry was  almost  the  sole  property  of 
the  Germans.  The  pre-war  manufacture 
of  these  dyes  amounted  to  about  $100,- 
000,000   a   year,  a   small   sum,  but  the 
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entire  textile  industry,  for  instance,  de- 
pended upon  dyes,  and  the  Germans 
controlled  them.  Here  is  one  of  our 
straws  that  is  going  to  break  the  Ger- 
man camel's  back.  In  1914  we  made 
five  coal-tar  dyes,  and  bought  three 
hundred  from  Germany.  In  1917  we  had 
eighty-one  dye-making  plants,  and  our 
output  for  that  year  was  worth  $57,- 
000,000.  This  spells  more  than  our  own 
independence,  for  in  1917  we  sold  to 
Brazil  more  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  American  dyes,  and  Brazil  had 
been  completely  dependent  upon  Ger- 
many. Here  is  a  new  field  for  us,  and 
a  new  market. 


Oui  chemical 
industry     as     ■ 

whole  has  grown 
and     spread     like 

the  magic  of  its 

own  art.  In  1914 
we  exported 
chemicals  worth, 
roughly,  half  a 
billion       dollars. 

Last  year  the  fig- 
ure was  $1,454,- 
000,000!  In  1917 
the  West  Indies 
alone,  a  small 
market  at  our 
doors,  imported 
American  chemi- 
cals worth  $6,- 
500,000,  and 

Cuba,  riding  high 
on  a  wave  of 
sugar  -prosperity, 
is  buying  more 
and  more. 

To  go  further 
afield;  before 
1914  we  con- 
trolled one  com- 
modity in  South 
Africa's  shop- 
ping-list —  bak- 
ing powder!  In 
1914  she  bought 
chemicals  to  the 
tune  of  $23,000,- 
000.  In  1916, 
$32,036,000,  and 
we  had  begun  to 
sell  her  more 
than  baking-pow- 
der. 

Germany  i  s 
said  to  have, 
packed  and  boxed 
and  ready  for 
shipment,  large 
supplies  of  chem- 
icals with  which 
she  purposes  to 
flood  the  foreign 
markets  when 
peace  is  declared. 
With  these  chem- 
icals are  high 
piles  of  catalogs, 
printed  in  French 
and  English.  It  is 
obvious  that  Ger- 
many will  do  her 
best,  and  worst, 
to  regain  her  lost  place.  But  we  are  in 
the  field,  and  we  can  hold  it. 

Here    is    another   item,    preeminently 
an    American     development,     machine- 
tools.  The  first  was  an  automatic  screw 
machine    used   to   make    rifle-parts    for 
the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War 
We   made   the   first,   and   have   always 
made    the    most.    Germany    copied    our 
models,  and  had  a  huge  export  trade  in 
them.    It  was   her  pleasant   custom    to 
test  a   foreign  market   with  an    Amen 
can  sample,  a  lathe,  or  drill,  or  milling 
machine,  or  what  not,  and,  if  she  found 
a    ready   sale,   make   the  article  herself. 
When    the    war    began,    we    enlarged 
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our  factories  to  supply  machine-tools 
to  the  Allies,  and  when  we  entered  the 
war,  we  made  yet  more  for  ourselves. 
In  1913  our  output  amounted  to  $100,- 
000,000  worth,  of  which  we  exported 
only  16  per  cent,  nearly  all  to  Europe. 
Two  years  ago  our  exports,  at  pre-war 
prices,  came  to  $56,000,000,  and  last 
year  the  $100,000,000  total  was  multi- 
plied by  four.  With  the  war  won,  we 
shall  have  a  surplus  of  machine-tools 
for  export  of  perhaps  $150,000,000 
worth. 

Here  again  the  war  has  built  up  our 
production  and  provided  us  markets 
for  what  our  own  industries  do  not 
need.  When  Germany  and  Austria  were 

put    out    of    the    running,    

their  customers  turned  to 
us ;  for  instance,  Norway's 
purchase  of  American 
machine-tools  was  $80,000 
in  1913,  and  two  years  ago 
it  was  nearly  five  times  as 
great.  In  the  same  period 
Denmark,  going  in  heavily 
for  the  manufacture  of 
cream  -  separators  and 
typewriters,  quadrupled 
her  imports.  Spain  outdid 
them  both,  for  her  order 
of  $100,000  in  1913  was 
almost  exactly  sixteen 
times  that  sum  in  1917. 
These  were  all  German 
markets.  So  was  South 
America,  and  our  sister- 
continent  has  been  buying 
heavily  from  us,  adding  a 
cipher  to  her  total  in  the 
three  years.  Chile  alone 
took  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  two  years 
ago,  whereas  her  best  pre- 
vious record  was  less  than 
160,000. 

Even  sleepy  old  China 
has  awakened  to  the  dan- 
ger of  depending  upon  im- 
ported machinery,  and  has 
begun  to  make  her  own — 


with  American  machine-made  tools. 
She  spent  $3192  in  1913,  and  $119,- 
245  in  1917.  India,  Japan  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  have  all  be- 
come equally  good  customers  of 
ours,  and  they  are  all  new  markets. 
Further,  Belgium  and  northern  France 
must  be  completely  reequipt  with  ma- 
chinery before  they  can  take  up  life 
again.  Railways,  mills,  factories,  mines, 
everything  has  been  destroyed  and  must 
be  rebuilt.  This  work  cannot  be  done 
without  machine-tools  in  large  numbers 
— and  we  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  proprietor  of  the  only  store 
that  has  them.  Our  surplus  of  $150,- 
000,000  worth  should  sell  twice  over. 


,    .,r,,/ 

Loading     tugar     for 


I  .a  1 1 1  in      aboard 


sli  ii mi  r      ut       \  etc       York 


Let  us  take  the  grimy  and  romantic- 
matter  of  coal,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
industry.  American  coal  won  the  war, 
for  it  turned  the  wheels  in  ten  thou- 
sand factories,  it  hauled  trainloads  of 
munitions,  and  drove  the  ships  that  car- 
ried our  men  to  the  battle  line.  The 
war-time  demands  for  coal  have  showed 
us  that  we  can  produce  more  coal  than 
we  need;  in  other  words,  we  have  it  for 
export,  while  the  Old  World  is  suffering 
for  it.  France,  before  the  war,  mined 
40,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  imported 
20,000,000  more,  but  not  from  us.  Now 
her  richest  mines,  in  the  north,  have 
been  looted  and  dynamited  and  flooded 
by  the  Germans,  and  will  be  barren  for 
five  years.  Belgium 
bought  most  of  her  coal 
from  Germany,  and  she 
will  not  willingly  buy  in 
that  market  again.  A 
large  share  of  this  foreign 
coal  trade  belongs  to  us 
by  right  of  our  vast  sup- 
plies. We  have  never  ex- 
ported coal,  and  last  year 
w  e  mined  689,625,000 
tons!  Our  ships  can  load, 
say,  at  Alabama  ports,  for 
the  coal  there  lies  close 
under  the  sod  and  is  cheap 
to  mine,  and  carry  it 
direct  to  the  French  canal- 
barges  for  distribution  to 
our  sisterland.  These  same 
ships  can  bring  back  car- 
goes of  potash  from  Al- 
sace, for  we  need  potash, 
lots  of  it.  A  great  com- 
merce in  coal  is  ours,  if  we 
have  the  wit  to  take  it. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant 
truth  to  dwell  upon,  but  it 
is  the  truth  that,  prior  to 
the  war,  we  were  only 
third  among  the  merchant 
nations  of  the  world.  Eng- 
land held  first  place  easily, 
and  Germany  was  second, 
[Continued    on    page    151 
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THE   RACE  FOR  RUBBER 

Another  Story  of  Creative  Chemistry 


Til  ER] 
I    am  in  . 
i 
in  v.iilulh 

Rll  In 

calli  it 

I    iolution  "i   definite  coher 

ity    into   indefinite 

.nt    homogi  neity.    Mother 

-    in   tin-   fable 

of  Humpty  Dumpty,  end  the  busi- 

■  hi  extracts  the  moral 
'*You  ean't  unscramble  an  egg." 
riu-  theologician  calli  it  the 
aa  of  natural  depravity.  The 
physicist  calls  it  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics.  Clanaiui  for- 
mulates it  as  "The  entropy  of  the 
world  tends  toward  a  maximum." 
!  I  easier  to  smash  up  than  to 
build  up.  Children  find  that  this 
is  true  of  their  toys;  the  Bolshe- 
viki  have  found  that  it  is  true  of 
a  civilization.  So,  too,  the  chemist 
knows  analysis  is  easier  than 
synthesis  and  that  creative  chem- 
istry is  the  highest  branch  of  his 
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c)  Vnderxcood  &  Underil 

FOREST  RUBBER 
Compare   this   tropical   tangle  and  gnarled 
trunk  toith    the  straight    tree   and   cleared 

ground    of    the    plantation.   At    the   foot    of 
the    trunk   are   OUpS   Collecting    rubber   juice 
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(£)  Uiutviwuud  d  Lndrrwood 

■  jmist  the  luii  r  is  coagulated  in  a  pHmiti 
tiently   pouring   it   over   a   stick    revolving 
fire      until      it      forms      a      large      black 

This  explains  why  chemists  discov- 
ered how  to  take  rubber  apart  over 
sixty  years  before  they  could  find  out 
how  to  put  it  together.  The  first  is  easy. 
Just  put  some  raw  rubber  into  a  re^ 
tort  and  heat  it.  If  you  can  stand  the 
odor  you  will  observe  the  caoutchouc 
decomposing'  and  a  benzine-like  liqu'd 
distilling-  over.  This  is  called  "isoprene." 
Any  Freshman  chemist  could  write  the 
reaction  for  this  operation.  It  is  simply 

('i»Hi«  *  2C6H8 

caoutchouc  isoprene 

That  is,  one  molecule  of  the  gum 
splits  up  into  two  molecules  of  the 
liquid.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  write  the 
reaction  in  the  reverse  directions,  as 
2  isoprene  -»  1  caoutchouc,  but  nobody 
could  make  it  go  in  that  direction. 
Yet  it  could  be  done.  It  had  been  done. 
But  the  man  who  did  it  did  not  know 
how  he  did  it  and  could  not  do  it  again. 
Professor  Tilden  in  May,  1892,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Birmingham  Philoso- 
phical Society  in  which  he  said: 

I  was  surprized  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
muling  the  contents  of  the  bottles  contain- 
ing isoprene  from  turpentine  entirely 
changed  in  appearance.  In  place  of  a  lim- 
pid, colorless  liquid  the  bottles  contained 
a  dense  sirup  in  which  were  floating  sev- 
eral large  masses  of  a  yellowish  color. 
Upon  examination  this  turned  out  to  be 
India  rubber. 

But  neither  Professor  Tilden  nor  any 
one  else  could  repeat  this  accidental 
metamorphosis.  It  was  tantalizing  for 
the  world  was  willing  to  pay  $200,000,- 
000  a  year  for  rubber  and  the  forests 
of  the  Amazon  and  Congo  were  failing 
to  meet  the  demand.  A  large  share  of 
these  millions  would  have  gone  to  any 
chemist  who  could  find  out  how  to  make 
synthetic  rubber  and  make  it  cheaply 
enough.   With   such   a   reward  of  fame 


and     fortune     the     competition 

among    chemists    was    intense.    It 

took  the  form  of  an  Internal  lonal 

contest     in     which     England     and 

Germany  were  neck  and  neck,  The 

lish,  who  had  been  beaten  by 

the  Germans  In  the  dye  business 

where    they    had    the    start,    were 
determined    not   to   lose   in   this. 
Prof,  w.  II.  Perkin,  of  Manchi 
ter    University,  was  one  of   the 

most  eager,  for  he  was  inspired 
►y  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
Germans  as  well  as  by  patriotism 
and  scientific  zeal.  It  was  his 
father  who  had,  fifty  years  be- 
fore, discovered  mauve,  the  first 
of  the  anilin  dyes,  but  England 
could  not  hold  the  business  and 
its  rich  rewards  went  over  to 
Germany.  So  in  1909  a  corps  of 
chemists  set  to  work  under  Pro- 
fessor Perkin  in  the  Manchester 
laboratories  to  solve  the  problem 
of  synthetic  rubber.  What  rea- 
gent could  be  found  that  would 
reverse  the  reaction  and  convert 
" M""^  the  liquid  isoprene  into  the  solid 
linill>  rubber?     It    was    discovered,    by 


(§)  I'ublishti '..'  I'hoto  Service 

IM  AN  RATION    Kl  BBEB 

This  spiral  cut  draws  of)'  the   milk  M   9 
plctclu    and    quickly    as    possible     icithout 
harmini;    the    tree.    Tlic    man    is    pullinc 
(i  strip  of  coagulated  rubber  that  dogs  it 
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accident,  we  may  say,  but  it 
should  be  understood  that 
such  advantageous  acci- 
dents happen  only  to  those 
who  are  working  for  them 
and  know  how  to  utilize 
them.  In  July,  1910,  Dr. 
Matthews,  who  had  charge 
of  the  research,  set  some 
isoprene  to  drying  over 
metallic  sodium,  a  common 
laboratory  method  of  free- 
ing a  liquid  from  the  last 
traces  of  water.  In  Septem- 
ber he  found  that  the  flask 
was  filled  with  a  solid  mass 
of  real  rubber  instead  of 
the  volatile  colorless  liquid 
he  had  put  into  it. 

Twenty  years  before  the 
discovery  would  have  been 
useless,  for  sodium  was  then 
a  rare  and  costly  metal,  a 
little  of  it  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube  being  passed  around 
the  chemistry  class  once  a 
year  as  a  curiosity,  or  a 
tiny  bit  cut  off  and  dropt  in 
water  to  see  what  a  fuss  it 
made.  But  nowadays  metal- 
lic sodium  is  cheaply  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity. The  difficulty  lay 
rather  in  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  isoprene.  In 
industrial  chemistry  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  a  thing 
can  be  made;  it  must  be 
made  to  pay.  Isoprene  could 
be  obtained  from  turpentine,  but  this 
was  too  expensive  and  limited  in  supply. 
It  would  merely  mean  the  destruction 
of  pine  forests  instead  of  rubber  forests. 
Starch  was  finally  decided  upon  as  the 
best  material,  since  this  can  be  obtained 
for  about  a  cent  a  pound  from  potatoes, 
corn  and  many  other  sources.  Here, 
however,  the  chemist  came  to  the  end 
of  his  rope  and  had  to  call  the  bacteri- 
ologist to  his  aid.  The  splitting  of  the 
starch  molecule  is  too  big  a  job  for 
man;  only  the  lower  organisms,  the 
yeast  plant,  for  example,  know  enough 

lo  that.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  entente 

'hale  a  French   biologist  was  called 

into  the  combination,   Professor    I  <rn- 

i,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  after 

hteen    months'    hard    work    he 
i   a  process  of  fermentation  by 

,ch  a  large  amount  of  fusel  oil  can 

'I     from    any    starchy    stuff. 

Hitherto  the  aim  in  fermentation  and 

'illation  had  been  to  obtain  as  small 
a  prop  I  fasel  oil  ;.  Me,  for 

fusel    oil     ii    a    mi/'ur"     of    the     he;ivi<T 

sleohols,   all   of   them   more    po 

:    malodorous    than    common    alcohol. 
I: .  often  happened  in  the 

history  of  industrial  chemistry,  the  by- 
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they  were  trying  to  construct  and  could 
go  about  their  task  intelligently. 

Mark  Twain  said  that  he  could  under- 
stand something  about  how  astron- 
omers could  measure  the  distance  of  the 
planets,  calculate  their  weights  and  so 
forth,  but  he  never  could  see  how  they 
could  find  out  their  names  even  with 
the  largest  telescopes.  This  is  a  joke 
in  astronomy  but  it  is  not  in  chemistry. 
For  when  the  chemist  finds  out  the 
structure  of  a  compound  he  gives  it  a 
name  which  means  that.  The  stuff  came 
to  be  called  "caoutchouc,"  because  that 
was  the  way  the  Spaniards  of  Colum- 
bus's time  caught  the  Indian  word 
"cahuchu."  When  Dr.  Priestley  called 
it  "India  rubber"  he  told  merely  wh<  re 
it  came  from  and  what  it  was  good  for. 
But  when  Harries  named  it  "1-5- 
dimethyl-cyclo  octadien-1-5"  any  chem- 
ist could  draw  a  picture  of  it  and 
give  a  guess  as  to  how  it  could  be  made. 
Bfl  a  person  without,  any  knowledge 
of  chemi  itry  can  get  the  main  point  of 
it  by  merely  looking  at.  this  diagram: 
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i    OPBJ      I     lii,  hi    niln    i   \oi   ,i  HOI  C 
I    have    dropt    the     L8     H's    or    hydro 

gen     atom  i     of     the      formula      foi 
plieity'a    sake.    They    simply    hool 
on     wherever     they     can.     You     will 
that,    the    isoprene    consists    of    s 
chain  of  fo  bon  atom     '  repre  enl 

ed  hy  the  C's)  with  an  extra  carbon  on 


the  side.  In  the  transforma- 
tion of  this  colorless  liquid 
into  soft  rubber  two  of  the 
double  linkages  break  and 
so  permit  the  two  chains  of 
4  C's  to  unite  to  form  one 
ring  of  eight.  If  you  have 
ever  played  ring-around- 
rosy  you  will  get  the  idea. 
In  a  former  article  I  ex- 
plained that  the  anilin  dyes 
are  built  up  upon  the  ben- 
zene ring  of  six  carbon 
atoms.  The  rubber  ring  con- 
sists of  eight  at  least  and 
probably  more.  Any  sub- 
stance containing  that  pecu- 
liar carbon  chain  with  two 
double  links  C=C— C=C 
can  double  up — polymerize 
the  chemist  calls  it — into  a 
rubber-like  substance.  So  we 
may  have  many  kinds  of 
rubber,  some  of  which  may 
prove  to  be  more  useful 
than  that  which  happens  to 
be  found  in  nature. 

With  the  structural  for- 
mula of  Harries  as  a  clue 
chemists  all  over  the  world 
plunged  into  the  problem 
with  renewed  hope.  The 
famous  Bayer  dye  works  at 
Elberfeld  took  it  up  and 
there  in  August,  1909,  Dr. 
Fritz  Hofmann  worked  out 
a  process  for  the  convert- 
ing of  pure  isoprene  into 
rubber  by  heat.  Then  in 
1910  Harries  happened  upon  the  same 
sodium  reaction  at  Matthews,  but  when 
he  came  to  get  it  patented  he  found 
that  the  Englishman  had  beaten  him  to 
the  patent  office  by  a  few  weeks. 

This  Anglo-German  rivalry  came  to 
a  dramatic  climax  in  1912  at  the  great 
hall  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  when  Dr.  Carl  Duisberg,  of  the 
Elberfeld  factory,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  latest  achievements  of  the  chemi- 
cal industry  before  the  Eighth — and  the 
last  for  a  long  time — International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry.  Duis- 
berg insisted  upon  talking  in  German 
altho  more  of  his  auditors  would  have 
understood  him  in  English.  He  laid  full 
emphasis  upon  German  achievements 
and  cast  doubt  upon  the  claim  of  "the 
Englishman  Tilden"  to  have  prepared 
artificial  rubber  in  the  eighties.  Perkin, 
of  .Manchester,  confronted  him  with  his 
new  process  for  making  rubber  from 
potatoes  but  Duisberg  countered  by 
proudly  displaying  two  automobile  tires 
made  of  synthetic  rubber  with  which 
he  had  made  a  thousand  mile  run. 

The  intense  antagonism  between  the 
British  ami  German  chemists  at  this 
congr<  ss   was   felt  by  all   present,  but 

we  did  not  foresee  that  in  two  years 
from    that    date   they   would    he   engaged 

in  manufacturing  poison  gas  to  fire  at 

one  another.  It,  was,  however,  reali/.ed 
that    more    was    at.    stake    than    personal 

i  ff.ut.-it  [on   ami   na1  [onal   pre  t  ige.    I  In 
der  pressure  of  the   new  demand    foi 

automobiles  the  price  of  rubber  jumped 
from  $1.26  to  $:;  a  pouml  in  HMD,  ami 
millions    had     been     invested     in    planla 

t ion  i,    I f    I'roi,     ,.,    Perkin    was    righi 
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independent  of  Chile  in  the  matter  of 

\m  i\  turned  out  hoth  scientists  were 

too  sanguine.    Synthetic    rubber   has   not 

proved   eapable   of  displacing   natural 

rubber  by  underbidding  it  nor  even  of 
replacing  natural  rubber  when  this  is 
shut  out.  When  Germany  was  block- 
I  and  the  success  of  her  armies  de- 
pended on  rubber,  price  was  no  object. 
Three  Danish  sailors  who  were  caught 
by  United  States  officials  trying  to 
smuggle  dental  rubber  into  Germany 
confest  that  they  had  been  selling  it 
there  for  gas  masks  at  $73  a  pound.  The 
German  gas  masks  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  were  made  without  rubber 
and  were  frail  and  leaky.  They  could 
not  have  withstood  the  new  gases  which 
American  chemists  were  preparing  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Every  scrap  of 
old  rubber  in  Germany  was  saved  and 
worked  over  and  over  and  diluted  with 
fillers  and  surrogates  to  the  limit  of 
elasticity.  Spring  tires  were  substituted 
for  pneumatics.  So  it  is  evident  that  the 
supply  of  synthetic  rubber  could  not 
have  been  adequate  or  satisfactory. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
British  made  a  success  of  the  Perkin 
process,  altho  they  spent  $200,000  on 
it  in  the  first  two  years.  But,  of  course, 
there  was  not  the  same  necessity  for  it 
as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  for  England 
had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
world's  supply  of  natural  rubber  either 
thru  owning  plantations  or  controlling 
shipping.  If  rubber  could  not  be  manu- 
factured profitably  in  Germany  when 
the  demand  was  imperative  and  price 
no  consideration  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  the  natural 
under  peace  conditions. 

The  problem  of  synthetic  rubber  has 
then  been  solved  scientifically  but  not 
industrially.  It  can  be  made  but  cannot 
be  made  to  pay.  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
a  cheap  enough  material  to  start  with. 
We  can  make  rubber  out  of  potatoes — 
but  potatoes  have  other  uses.  It  would 
require  more  land  and  more  valuable 
land  to  raise  the  potatoes  than  to  raise 
the  rubber.  We  can  get  isoprene  by  the 
distillation  of  turpentine — but  why  not 
bleed  a  rubber  tree  as  well  as  a  pine 
tree?  Turpentine  is  neither  cheap  nor 
abundant  enough.  Any  kind  of  wood, 
sawdust  for  instance,  can  be  utilized 
by  converting  the  cellulose  over  into 
sugar  and  fermenting  this  to  alcohol, 
but  the  process  is  not  likely  to  prove 
profitable.  Petroleum  when  cracked  up 
to  make  gasoline  gives  isoprene  or  other 
double-bond  compounds  that  go  over 
into  some  form  of  rubber. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  most 
promising  of  all  is  the  complete  inor- 


i  thai  dispenses  with  the 

ion    and    starts    with    ....I 
and    lime     Thi  se    healed    together    in    the 

electric  furnace  form  calcium  carbide 
ind  thi  itomobilist  knows, 

gives    acetylene    by    contact    with    wa' 

from  this  Kiis   isoprene  can  be  made 

and  the  i-oprene  conv.ited  into  rubber 
by    sodium,   or   acid    or    alkali    or    simple 

heating     Acetone,   which   is  also  made 

from  acetylene,  can  In-  converted  <  i  i  i  - 

ly  into  rubber  by  fuming  sulfuric  acid 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  process 
chiefly  used  by  the  Germans  during  the 
war.  Several  carbide  lactones  were  de- 
voted to  it.  Hut  the  intermediate  and  by- 
products of  the  process,  such  as  alcohol, 
acetic  acid  and  acetone,  were  in  as  much 
demand  for  war  purposes  as  rubber. 
The  Germans  made  some  rubber  from 
pitch  imported  from  Sweden.  They  also 
found  a  useful  substitute  in  aluminum 
naphthenate  made  from  Baku  petro- 
leum, for  it  is  elastic  and  plastic  and 
can   be  vulcanized. 

So  altho  rubber  can  be  made  in  many 
different  ways  it  is  not  profitable  to 
make  it  in  any  of  them.  We  have  to  rely 
still  upon  the  natural  product  but  we 
can  greatly  improve  upon  the  way 
nature  produces  it.  When  the  call  came 
for  more  rubber  for  the  electrical  and 
automobile  industries  the  first  attempt 
to  increase  the  supply  was  to  put  pres- 
sure upon  the  natives  to  bring  in  more 
of  the  latex.  As  a  consequence  the  trees 
were  bled  to  death  and  sometimes  also 
the  natives.  Don't  say  that  the  Belgian 
atrocities  are  disproved  because  Sir 
Roger  Casement  was  shot  as  an  Irish 
traitor.  Before  Casement  made  his  re- 
port on  Congo  atrocities  The  Inde- 
pendent had  exposed  them  and  pub- 
lished a  photograph  of  a  negro  boy 
whose  hand  had  been  cut  off  for  not 
bringing  in  enough  rubber.  At  Putu- 
mayo  on  the  upper  Amazon  the  same 


©  Prett  lUuntrating 

(hi  account  of  the  shortage  of  rubber 
the  Germans  were  obliged  to  put  Steel 
spring  tins  like  this  on  their  army  trucks 


cause     produced     the     same     horrible 

•  il.cts.  Bui  no  matter  what  cruelty  was 
practised  the  tropical  forests  could  not 
he  made  to  yield  a  sufficient  increase,  so 
the  cultivation  of  tin-  rubber  tree  was 
in  by  far  sighted  men  in  Dutch 
.lava,  Sumatra  and  Borneo  and  in  Brit- 
ish   Malaya  and  Ceylon. 

Brazil  feeling  secure  in  the  posses 
ion  id'  a  natural  monopoly  made  no 
effort  i"  compete  with  these  parvenus. 
It  cost  about  as  much  to  rather  rubber 
from  th.'  \mazon  forests  as  it  did  to 
raise  it  on  a  Malay  plantation,  that  is, 
'2.r>  cents  a  pound.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment clapped  on  another  25  cents  ex- 
port duty  and  spent  the  money  lavishly. 
In  1911  the  treasury  of  Para  took  in 
$2,000,000  from  the  rubber  tax  and 
a  good  share  of  the  money  was  spent 
on  a  magnificent  new  theater  at  Manaos 

not  on  setting  out  rubber  trees.  The 
result  of  this  rivalry  between  the  col- 
lector and  the  cultivator  is  shown  by 
the  lad  that  in  the  decade  1907-1917 
the  world's  output  of  plantation  rubber 
increased  from  1000  to  204,000  tons, 
while  the  output  of  wild  rubber  de- 
creased from  (58,000  to  53,000.  Besides 
this  the  plantation  rubber  is  a  cleaner 
and  more  even  product,  carefully  coagu- 
lated by  acetic  acid  instead  of  being 
smoked  over  a  forest  fire.  It  comes  in 
pale  yellow  sheets  instead  of  big  black 
balls  loaded  with  the  dirt  or  sticks  and 
stones  that  the  honest  Indian  sometimes 
adds  to  make  a  bigger  lump.  What's 
better,  the  man  who  milks  the  rubber 
trees  on  a  plantation  may  live  at  home 
where  he  can  be  decently  looked  after. 

The  United  States  uses  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  rubber  output  and  grows 
none  of  it.  What  is  the  use  of  tropical 
possessions  if  we  do  not  make  use  of 
them?  The  Philippines  could  grow  all 
our  rubber  and  keep  a  $300,000,000 
business  under  our  flag.  Santo  Domingo, 
where  Columbus  first  saw  the  savages 
playing  with  a  rubber  ball,  is  now 
under  our  supervision  and  could  be  en- 
riched by  the  industry.  The  Guianas, 
where  the  rubber  tree  was  first  studied, 
might  be  purchased.  It  is  chiefly  for 
lack  of  a  definite  colonial  policy  that  our 
rubber  industry,  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  world,  has  to  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  all  its  raw  material. 
Because  the  Philippines  are  likely  to  be 
cast  off  at  any  moment,  American  man- 
ufacturers are  placing  their  plantations 
in  the  Dutch  or  British  possessions.  The 
Goodyear  Company  has  secured  a  con- 
cession of  20,000  acres  near  Medan  in 
Dutch  Sumatra. 

While  the  United  States  is  planning 
to  relinquish  its  Pacific  possessions  the 
British   have  more  than   doubled   their 
holdings  in  New  Guinea  by  the  acquisi- 
tion   of    Kaiser   Wilhelm's    Land,   good 
rubber    country.     The     British     Malay 
States  in  1917  exported  over  $100,000, 
000   worth   of  plantation-grown    rabbet 
and  could  have  sold  more   if  shipping 
had  not  been  short  and  production   re 
stricted.   Fully  90   per  cent   of  the  cul- 
tivated rubber  is  now  grown  in  British 
colonies  or  on  British  plantations  in  the 

Dutch  East       [Continued  o*  p<j<7<- 
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'       VACATION  TRAVEL 

me  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
Removes  All  Restrictions 


One  year  ago,  under  the  pressure  of  war  necessities,  the  public  was 
requested  to  refrain  from  all  unnecessary  travel,  and,  under  the  stress  of 
war  conditions,  the  public  was  necessarily  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  when  it  did  have  to  travel. 

Now  the  war  necessity  is  passed  and  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  to  do  everything  reasonably  within  its  power  to 
facilitate  passenger  travel  and  to  make  it  more  attractive. 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Railroad  Administration  is  entering 
upon  a  moderate  program  of  advertising,  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  sight-seeing  and  for  pleasure-seeking 
which  our  country  affords — the  National  Parks,  the  seashores,  the  lakes, 
the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  vacation  season  is  approaching,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  plan 
for  a  change  of  scene,  for  rest  and  recreation.  It  will  be  the  effort  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  aid  in  such  planning  and  to  make  your 
travel  arrangements  convenient  and  satisfying. 

The  staff  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  illustrated  booklets  and  provide  necessary  information  as  to  fares, 
train  service,  etc.  Such  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  Ticket 
Agent  or  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office,  or  by  addressing  the 
Official  Travel  Information  Bureau  at  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York;  or 
646  Transportation  Building,  Chicago;  or  602  Healy  Building,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Every  official  and  employee  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration is  a  public  servant.    Call  on  them  freely. 


Director  General  of  Railroads 
Washington,   D.   C. 


c  n 
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ind  elevator  enterpriiea  and  leavea  the 
foreign  monopolies  in  absolute  control 
of  the  tie!. I 
More   than   once   the    farmers   have 

ii    to    "liberate"    themselves.    Their 

Equity    Cooperative    Exchange   organ- 

:    elevator    associations    in    many 

places.  But  their  grain  would  have  to 
thru  the  terminal  elevators  in  Min- 
nesota where  "Bie;  Bil"  still  could  mulct 
'hem  of  their  just  dues.  Therefore  the 
Equity  put  up  a  bi«-  terminal  elevator 
at  St.  Paul,  and  in  four  years  it  reaped 
for  its  promoters  a  loss  of  $75,000,  due, 
1  the  farmers,  to  a  boycott  by  the  big 
mill  men. 

Out  of  these  experiences  came  the 
state  of  mind  which  made  possible  the 
Non-Partizan  League.  Obviously,  rea- 
soned the  farmers,  "Big  Biz"  is  too 
strong  for  the  Equity  plan;  only  the 
power  of  the  state  can  secure  for  us  an 
honest  market  for  our  grain,  honest 
protection  against  the  railways,  and  a 
fair  banking  system.  So,  naturally 
enough,  in  the  election  of  1914  four 
voters  of  every  five  supported  a  propo- 
sition for  the  establishment  of  state- 
owned  terminal  elevators.  Yet  the  legis- 
lators defied  that  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  their  constituency.  The  farm- 
ers sent  a  large  delegation  to  the  capi- 
tol  to  expostulate. 

T'HEN  occurred  what  in  that  agricul- 
tural state  is  now  an  historic  inci- 
dent. Various  versions  of  the  story  are 
current,  but  so  many  witnesses  testify 
to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  accepted  as 
in  substance  true.  A  member  named 
Twitchell,  whose  brother  has  been  the 
minority  leader  in  the  session  just 
closed,  lost  his  temper  and  told  the  per- 
sistent farmers  to  "go  home  and  slop 
their  hogs  and  let  the  legislators  attend 


to  legislation  "   And   the  delegates  did 
borne,  hut  before  they  left  Bismarck 
thi-y    held    a    meeting    in    which    thi 

fanned  Into  a  hot  flame,  and 
there  and  then  th  i  med  the  little 

nucleus    which    now    h  •  imle.l    mt>> 

the    ail  powei  ful    leas  "      Verj    likely 

the    I  .'lit.    The    farmers 

Wanted   then  only  a  small  elevator  CO 
Ing   less  than  $100, 1)1)0,  too  small   proba 
hly  to  have  helped  them  iiiurh.   But  th  it 

in,  "Slop  your  swine,"  has  become 

a   rallying  cry  of  prici  less  value  to  the 
promote  ue  movement,  and 

for    four    years    it     hs  heard    on 

every     platform,     in     every     caucus,     in 

every  session  of  House  and  Senate. 

And  just  in  the  nick  of  time  the  lead- 
er, whom  now  they  hail  almost  as  a 
messiah,  appeared  and  showed  them 
how  to  take  possession  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery of  the  state.  That  borrowed 
fliwer  multiplied  itself  a  thousand  fold. 
Soon  a  legion  of  "organizers,"  all  care- 
fully picked  by  Townley,  were  scurry- 
ing from  town  to  town  and  farm  to 
farm,  signing  up  multitudes  of  mem- 
bers for  the  new  association,  and  col- 
lecting money  from  each  and  every  one. 
Thus  the  league  acquired  a  campaign 
fund  of  two  or  three  millions,  such  a 
fund  as  no  political  party  ever  con- 
trolled for  so  small  an  electorate. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  "the  league  be- 
came the  Republican  party  of  the 
state."  Under  the  law  a  voter  must 
register,  declaring  his  party  affiliation, 
and  in  the  primary  election  he  must 
vote  the  corresponding  ticket.  Signifi- 
cantly enough  some  8000  Democrats 
and  Socialists  registered  as  Republicans 
that  year  in  order  to  vote  for  the  league 
candidates.  The  present  chairman  of 
the  state  committee  of  the  "Republi- 
can" party  of  North  Dakota  is  William 
Lemke,  the  salaried  attorney  for  the 
league,  one  of  the  triumvirate  who 
manage  its  affairs,  the  man  who  was 
closeted  day  after  day  thru  the  last 
session  in  that  room  in  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Kenzie  at  Bismarck  wherein  the  league 
policies  were  determined  and  its  meas- 
ures formulated.  That  year  the  league 
elected  the  governor  and  all  the  state 
officers  but  one  and  secured  control  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  Forth- 
with the  league  undertook  to  revise  the 
state  constitution,  not  by  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  but  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.  But  the  state  senators 


are    eh.i-.ii     for     four    .V  B  r     terms,     half 
.■very    tWO    years,   and    a    block    of    bold 
over    senators    prevent..  I    the    passage    uf 
the  famous  House  Bill    I  I 

The  fanners  were  thwarted  again. 
They  u.  nt  hack  to  their  farms  to  salve 
th.ir   BOreS    and    gel    ready    for    the    next 

campaign.  But  they  came  back  to  Bis- 
marck   last     fall    with    a    prneram    that 

made  then  opponents  gasp  The  league 
again  elected  Lynn  J.  Frazier  as  gov- 
ernor, ami  again  obtained  all  the  othei 
state  offices  save  one,  but  this  tun.  they 
secured  an  overwhelming  majority  it. 
both  legislative  houses,  together  with 
four  of  the  five  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  all  three  North  Da- 
kota Congressmen.  Thus  protected 
against  "accident"  the  league  proceed- 
ed to  alter  the  state  constitution  by  the 
referendum  process,  and  these  consti- 
tutional amendments,  ten  in  all,  serve 
as  an  enabling  act  for  the  league  pro- 
gram of  state  socialism. 

THAT  program  the  league  put  thru 
the  Legislature  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine whose  smooth  efficiency  the  lead- 
ers smilingly  and  proudly  admit.  "We 
are  an  autocracy,"  they  say,  "but  it's  an 
autocracy  for  the  sake  of  democracy." 
Here  are  the  cogs  in  the  machine: 

Day  by  day  in  Room  408  in  the  capi- 
tal's leading  hotel  the  league's  execu- 
tives and  advisers  met  for  private  con- 
ference. Night  after  night  in  a  large 
hall  in  the  same  hotel  the  league  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature — all  of  them 
pledged  in  writing  to  support  the  poli- 
cies outlined  by  the  league — assembled 
in  secret  caucus  and  heard  the  league 
leaders  "explain"  the  league  bills. 

As  by  a  rubber-stamp  process,  in 
strict  conformity  to  caucus  decrees,  the 
league  bills  were  passed  thru  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

Most,  if  not  all,  these  bills  were 
passed  by  the  two-thirds  vote  which 
made  them  "emergency  measures,"  be- 
coming immediately  operative. 

The  Governor,  elected  as  a  leaguer, 
signed  all  measures  promptly. 

And  one  of  the  league  amendments 
to  the  constitution  makes  it  necessary 
for  four  of  the  five  members  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  to  concur  if  any 
measure  is  to  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Merely  to  catalog  all  the  measures 
sponsored  by  the  league  would  fill  many 
columns.   Some  of  them  were  designed 


»« crt  t    caucus 
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Bismarck,     North     Dakota,    headquarters    of 
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obviously  to  help  iu  propaganda  in  other 
states,  some  to  fortify  the  machine,  and 
some  were  of  the  ordinary  variety  of  la- 
bor legislation.  But  the  bulk  of  them  were 
intended  to  ease  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  to 
eliminate  the  middleman,  to  make  straight 
the  way  of  grain.  The  indispensable  stone 
in  the  foundation  of  the  structure  is  the 
constitutional  amendment  which  authorizes 
the  state,  or  any  of  its  counties  or  cities, 
"to  engage  in  any  industry,  enterprize  or 
business."  excepting  only  the  making  of 
intoxicants.  Thus  having  cleared  the  way. 
the  league  went  ahead  with  its  lawmaking 
schedule. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  farmers 
had  been  to  get  better  prices  for  their 
crops  thru  the  operation  of  state-owned 
mills  and  elevators.  The  public  utilities  act 
creates  an  association  which  may  build 
even  a  bakery  anywhere — in  New  York 
City  itself — and  any  number  of  industrial 
enterprises  (jf  any  sort,  for  competition 
with  the  private  corporations  from  which 
the  farmers  seek  to  be  "delivered."  This 
measure,  with  the  grain  inspection  and 
licensed  warehouse  acts,  is  expected  to 
make  revolutionary  changes  in  the  whole 
method  of  handling  the  grain  products  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  state  having  decided  to  go  intobusi- 

38,  it  became  necessary  to  create  a  bank 
to  serve  as  its  agent  in  floating  the  neces- 
sary business  credits.  Therefore  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota  was  authorized  by  an  act 
which  provides  that  all  public  moneys  of 
cities  and  counties,  of  the  state  and  its 
schools,  shall  be  deposited  therein,  making 
a  huge  fund  of  some  $130,000,000,  about 
half  of  which  comes  from  school  accumu- 
lations derived  from  the  Federal  land 
grants  of  the  usual   Western   kind. 

These  business  enterprises  would  have 
to  be  managed.  Therefore  the  Legislature 
created  an  Industrial  Commission  of  three 
— the  Governor,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  La- 
bor— but  to  the  Governor  it  gave  a  veto 
r  the  vote  of  the  other  two.  Mr.  I.emke 
'•alls  this  commission  "The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the   State  of  North    Dakota." 

Hail  storms  are  a  real  menace  in  a 
prairie  state.  Therefore  the  state  insti- 
tuted a  -.-tern  of  bail  insurance,  the  fund 
to  be  raised  by  levies  upon  all  the  land. 
i  the  railroad  regulation  bill  is  in- 
tended  to  secure  fair  rates  on  mill  and 
packing  house  products  and  to  prevent  the 

charging    of    higher    rates    within     the    -tale 

than  for  longer  hauls  outside  its  boundaries. 

Other     bills     reorganize     the     tax     -  •, 

put -the  schools,  the  prisons  and  the  char- 
itable   institutions    under    the    control    of    a 
.'!e  commission,  provide  for  the  develop 
ment   of    North    Dakota'     lignite    depo 

Nearly  every  measure  may  be  paralleled 
by  like  legislation  in  other-  states  and  lands. 
I'.ut  North  Dakota  becomes  the  Brsl  Amer- 
ican commonwealth  to  concentrate  them  all 
into  a  sort  of  national  social  clinic. 

ii  -  ter   pot    ibilil  ie-    of   t  h( 
ion   are   revealed    in    the    fad    that    many 
meant! re*    maj    he    ingenious]]1    adapted    to 
put    the    league    into   an    impregnable    po  i 
tioii     i'    ;i    machine    for    the    absolute    and 
manent     control    of    the     state.     For     in 
the    publicity    hill  :    This    measure 
'  (id  of    advertising    legal 

in  all   the  papers  of  the  state  and 

limit*     publication     to    one     paper     in     each 

may    bring   about    the 

/ing   of   the   league    papers   and    the 

n    of    all    opposition 

When  Town)*/   wmm  asked   not   long  ago 

Hf    I  n     movement     of 

the       whole 

he  replied,  mode  tl     enough,  "That 
on    wl  .i  in    we    have    in    this 

M         publicity     director      ■  ay-',     more 

boldly  that   "ti,e  movement  certainly  la  of 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Italian  and  Japanese 
Linens 

SEVERAL  shipments  of  Fancy  Linens  for 
dining  room  and  bed  room  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy.  Among  them  many 
choice  pieces  suitable  for  Wedding  Gifts. 

Tea  and  Luncheon  Cloths  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
yards  square  $10.50  to  55.00  each. 

Napkins  14  x  14  inches  square  $18.00  to  50.00  dozen. 

Scarfs  for  Sideboards  and  Serving  Tables,  also  Chiffonier 
and  Dressing  Table  covers  in  styles  that  are  different 
and  unusual  $4.50  to  75.00  each. 

Luncheon  Sets  both  in  square  and  oblong  shapes  in  a 
beautiful  range  of  patterns.  25  piece  square  sets  $23.50 
to  95.00  Set.  Oblong  sets  have  12  mats  and  table 
runner,  $31.50  to  86.50  Set. 

Sicilian   Oblong   Sets,  1  Doz.  Mats  and  20  x  54  in.  Runner 

$152.50 

Sicilian    Oblong   Sets,   1  Doz.  Mats  and  20  x  60  in.  Runner 

$167.50 

We  have  also  received  a  shipment  of  fine 
Japanese  Mosaic  work  many  months  delayed 
by  reason  of  the  embargo.  These  are  offered 
at  old  prices. 

Tea  Cloths  in  three  designs  with  Napkins  to  match  36  x  36 
inches  $7.50,  45  x  45  inches  $12.00,  54  x  54  inches  $16.50 
each.     14  x  14  inch  Napkins  $10.00  per  dozen. 

Scarfs  20  x  36  in.  $3.75,  20  x  45  in.  $4.25,  20  x  54  in.  $4.75. 
20  x  63  in.  $5.25. 

Tea  Cloths  36  x  36  in.  two  designs  $5.50. 

Napkins  14  x  14  in.  to  match  $7.50  doz. 


MAIL  OPDF.K  SERVICE  Any  of  the  merchandise  described 
or  Illustrated  above  mat)  he  ordered  u)ith  complete  satisfaction 
thru  our  Mail  Order  Seruice. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth   Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,         New  York 
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THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

t    .    •  11  vvt»ll-«»ii  - !  I  ii.i  •>••■• .     Il<>\     S,     New   YurK 

FIFTY-SECOND     YtAR 

t       .AuuJ  in   the  heart  at  the  Open   Cuuntry.      fur  ttuyt  from   9  to   19. 

ITION  n    New    \  .    moi    "t    Storm    King   Mountain,   poo    I 

i      Healthful,    invigorating,    unususM)  adapted   t"  a  jaw-   ami   itmpli    out  ol  dooi    in* 

WOKK.       l'i  ce  oi    Business   Lift!   recent  graduates  in    is   leading  col 

i.iiy -.n .illy    .uij    mentally    to  increase   individual   efficiency      Small  classeai    A 

0     U.ya. 

\  I  HLET1CS;  ith    excellent    facilities    for    all    sports,    under    supervision;     Inking, 

!        life,     swimming    puol. 

You  ar<    invited  to  come  and  see  for  yourself.     Catalog  sent  on  application. 
ALVAN    E.    DUERR.   Headmaster 
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Training  for  /Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Whul  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
yoarhterary  yifrs.  Master  tK*j 
tn-l  aj  --•lt-v'\pivs.sion.M.iko 
your  spore  time  profitable. 
'Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification.  Journalism. 
Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenwVin  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay   writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer' i  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer'*  Monthly,  rsfwi^lly  valuable  for  its  fall  reports  ol 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  leaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  cntiosm  service. 

150-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

Pt***r  urfjrii, 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304,  Springfield,  Mass. 

3T«BLi5HED  IS3T  INCORPORATED   li)0* 
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DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.  53rd  YEAR 
Young  nun  end  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
.sriil  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $325-$-|oo  pel  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Sen  in  i 

For  catalogue   and   information   address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D.,  Principal 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  August  18, 
ioig.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


r 

Prepare  for  the  New  Era  through  corres- 
I  pondence  courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemis- 
I  try.  History,  Economics,  Education,  Sociol- 
|  ogy.  Modern  Languages,  Religion,  Zoology, 
I    English  and  other  subjects.  Address:  Divisionrj 

L 


Home  Study  (?2) 


Chicago.  Illinois 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An    endowed    school    for   girls    overlooked    by   Lake    Cham- 
nlain.    Well  ptiuipped  buildings.    All  outdoor  sports.     Col- 
lege  preparatory   and  general   courses.     Write   for   booklet 
Miss   Kli.kn    Skton    Ooden,    Principal. 
The   Rt.    Key.    A.    C.    A.    Hall,    President   and   Chaplain. 

BOX     R,     HURLINGTON,     Vt. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 


Offers  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.  Four  laboratories,  library, 
observatory,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Liberal  endowment 
makes  possible  very  mod- 
erate charges.  Officers  and 
instructors,  60.  Students 
from  31  states  and  coun- 
tries.     Address 

WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  Pres. .  Box  46 


LYNCHBURG.   VIRGIN/ A 


Journalism  As  An  Aid  To  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 
Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before  the  History  Section  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester,  November  23, 
1915,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished  free 
to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Independent,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York. 


national  Mope."  Already  it  is  organised  in 

;i   do/111   -laics,   anil    in    M  innesolu    last    year 

it  lacked  bul  20,000  out  of  800,000  votes  to 
have  Dominated  the  Republican  candidate 
tot  Governor, 

kfore  than  one  student  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  expects  the  league  so  to  fortify  Itself 
in  the  prairie  states  ami  so  to  ydlte  Itself 
with  labor  movement!  elsewhere  as  to  hold 
a  balance  of  power  In  the  near  future; 
1  in  \  even  see  in  the  league  one  <>f  the  little 

rill-  thai  in  time  Will  loin  and  widen  into 
a   split    that    will    divide    the    United    States 

between  a  progressiva  party  nnd  0.  re* 
.n  tionary  party. 

The  league  is  in  an  admirable  position  to 
go  ahead  with  extensive  propagandist  cam- 
paigns.  it  is  though!  to  have  shrewd  lien* 
tenants  In  the  labor  strongholds.  It  now  has 

tWO  daily    papers,    well    edited    and    cleverly 

managed;   it    has  a   corporation    ready   to 

start    B   new  daily   in   St.    Paul    in    I  lie   fall; 

the  Si    Paul  national  headquarters  super 

vises  the  publication  of  B  half  dozen  week- 
lies, one  for  each  of  the  chief  league  states, 
and    practically    Controls    nearly    a    hundred 

small  country  journals.  The  treasury  ap 

patently  is  well  filled  with  funds;  its 
.speakers      and      its      organizers      are      well 

paid,     ami     in     general     it     administers 

of  its  substance  with  liberal  hands. 
Not  that  it  always  was  thus.  A  few 
years  ago  a  whole  Meet  of  flivvers  had  to 
be  sold  for  a  song  to  raise  money  for  im- 
portunate   creditors,    and    again    that    big 

farmer  who  is  the  third  member  of  the 
executive  triumvirate,  P.  I?.  Wood,  floated 
the  league  over  the  rocks  and  proved  his 
own  sincerity  by  advancing  $25,000  from 
his   private  purse. 

For  that  matter  every  visitor  to  the 
prairie  capital  must  have  been  imprest  by 
the  simple  sincerity  of  the  farmer  legisla- 
tors. Uncouth  a  few  of  them  were;  only 
a  handful  would  have  appeared  at  ease 
amidst  the  stiavities  of  the  East;  many  of 
them  outraged  English  grammar.  Yet  ar- 
guments were  made  in  direct  and  outright 
style  ;  there  was  little  bunk  and  less  play 
ing  to  the  galleries;  the  members  were  try 
ing  to  do  a  big  thing  and  believed  they 
were  doing  it  well. 

Denouncing  the  leaders  hurts  the  league 
but  little.  The  "antis"  have  expended  much 
money  in  efforts  to  "expose"  these  leaders 
and  the  league  simply  "thanks  God  for 
the  enemies  it  makes."  Most  of  the  leaders 
have  records  as  Socialists,  some  have  been 
more  or  less  implicated  in  1.  W.  W.  move- 
ments, and  Walter  Thomas  Mills,  the 
league's  lecturer,  sometimes  in  his  career 
has  supported  Bryan  and  sometimes  Debs. 
But  the  farmers  care  naught  for  these 
things.  Elaborate  analyses  of  their  i)rogram 
as  socialistic  will  not  shake  their  faith. 
They  care  not  a  jot  whether  state-owned 
elevators  spell  socialism  or  not — they  want 
the  elevators.  So,  too.  with  the  disloyalty 
and  pro-German  charge.  The  state  cam- 
paign in  Minnesota  was  fought  out  largely 
upon  the  loyalty  issue.  Townley  spoke  from 
the  same  platform  with  I.aFollette  in  that 
St.  Paul  meeting  which  startled  the  nation 
It  seems  true  that  the  league  has  thrived 
in  the  German  settlements  of  Minnesota 
and  among  the  Scandinavians  of  North 
Dakota.  But  the  vituperative  assaults  of 
the  league"s  enemies  have  had  small  results. 

However,  there  are  some  tokens  that  the 
league,  dizzy  perhaps  with  power,  has  over* 
played  its  hand.  Some  of  the  state  officers 
of  North  Dakota  have  come  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  certain  features  of  its  legislation 
and  many  voters  are  asking  for  a  refer 
endtiin  upon  them.  Most  significant  of  all 
is  the  suit  just  tiled  in  the  United  States 
Court    challenging    the    right    of    the    state 

to  engage  in  private  industrial  enterpi 

a    move   which   hits   at    the   very    heart   of 
the   Non  Partisan  program. 
Boston 
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Selected   Investment   Securities 

ON 

PARTIAL 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 

Any  securities  we  own  may  be  bought  on 
this  plan  if  desired.  They  include:  Iowa 
Municipal  Bonds,  such  as  Bridge,  Drain- 
age, Funding   and  School  Bonds,  First 
Farm  Mortgages,  First  Farm  Mortgage 
Bonds,  Industrial  Bonds,  Public  Utility 
Bonds  and  Railroad  Bonds. 
Denomination*: 
$50,  $100,  $500and$l,000 
Descriptive  booklets.  No.  1SS4,  full  informa- 
tion and  list  of  securities  sent  on  request 

Bankers   Mortgage    Company 

Capital  Paid  in,  $2,000,000 

Des  Moines  Iowa 

Chicago  Office:  208  So.  La  Salle  St. 

Write  the  nearest  office 


Your  Investment 
Opportunities 

under  the 

Reconstruction  Period 

The  foundations  of  many  future  for 
tunes  are  being  laid  through  the  judicious 
purchase  of  dependable  securities  at  pre- 
vailing low  prices.  Every  indication 
U  to  higher  levels  for  meritorious 
stocks  and  bonds. 

A  twenty  page  publication  issued  fort- 
nightly citing  unusual  opportunities  in 
the  stock  market,  free  upon  request. 
Write  for  4-IN'.,  including  our  copyrighted 
booklet  describing  "The  Twenty  Payment 
Plan,"  th>-  original  easy  payment  method 
/f   acquiring   good    values. 

JLATTEKf^g 

Investment  Securities 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York 
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THE    WORLD'S    OUR 
COUNTER 

(Continued  from  pa;/c  l^S) 
while  Belgium,  smaller  than  the  State  of 
Maryland,  was  fifth !  Our  foreign  trade 
came  to  about  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  Ger- 
many's was  five  and  England's  seven. 
Then  the  war  made  us  the  lone  store- 
keeper, from  whom  folks  had  to  buy  or 
go  without,  and  we  began  to  grow.  In 
1!»14  our  exports  totaled  $'_\500.000,000 ;  in 
1917  they  were  $6*300,000,000.  The  war  had 
increased  them  100. li  per  cent.  England, 
Germany,  Prance  and  Belgium  were  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  commerce,  and  their 
trade  came  to  us.  How  large  a  part  of  it  we 
keep  will  depend  upon  ourselves.  Our  posi- 
tion today  is  unique.  We  have,  unimpaired, 
the  man  power,  the  capital  and  the  raw 
materials  that  we  have  always  had.  More 
than  these,  we  have  the  expanded  indus- 
tries and  increased  production  that  the  war 
has  brought.  And.  best  of  all,  we  have,  for 
the  first  time  in  three  generations,  our  own 
ships  to  carry  our  goods  to  the  ports  of 
the  Seven  Seas. 

A  merchant,  or  a  nation,  that  must  de- 
pend upon  a  competitor  for  the  delivery  of 
his  goods  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Ships  are 
like  shuttles  weaving  back  and  forth  on 
the  loom  of  world-trade,  and  we  had  none. 
Time  was  when  Yankee  clippers  and  Yan- 
kee skippers  knew  every  ocean  lane,  but 
our  merchant  marine  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  when  the  war  began, 
we  had  only  a  miserable  coastwise  trade 
<yf  our  own.  As  a  result,  we  paid  many 
millions  a  year  in  freights  to  foreign  ships. 

With  the  war  came  a  new  need,  and 
with  a  grim  irony  that  she  will  learn  to 
appreciate,  Germany's  submarines  played 
a  large  part  in  giving  us  our  ships  and  our 
commercial  independence.  We  began  to 
build  sliipways  and  we  kept  them  smoking 
hot  with  sliding  keels.  On  one  day,  July  4. 
1918,  we  launched  ninety-five  new  vessels, 
for  a  total  of  half  a  million  tons,  and  in 
November  we  built,  in  that  one  month,  as 
many  more  again,  or  half  the  tonnage  that 
Great  Britain  built  in  a  year  before  the 
war.  What  the  Kaiser  and  what  Heir  Bal- 
lin,  of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  thought 
when  we  took  their  great  passenger  steam- 
ers and  began  to  use  them,  can  be  imag- 
ined. What  they  thought  when  their  spies 
began  to  report  our  record  shipbuilding  can 
be  guessed  at.  It  would  be  unprintable.  A 
dozen  American  shipyards  outdid  anything 
Bremen  ever  saw.  and  we  had  a  score  of 

.ii'N    in    places  they   had   Dever   even    heard 

of.  Today  we  have  tour  companies  thai  by 
them  elv<     can   turn  out  more  ships  in  a 

Mian    any   country    in    the    world    could 

build  before   1918,  and  our  new  merchant 
marine  is  second  only  to  England's. 

It   i-  a  magnificent  record 

We  have  the  ships,  and  this  country  of 

prepared    as    no    country    ever    was 
before.     Our    re   OUrces,     in     men     and     mate- 
in     equipment     and     in     brain-,     have 
leaped   to  the  .all.  and   the  gold   of  tin-  world 

i  i    poured  upon  as  for  the  past  four  years. 

We   alone   have   no  great    problems  of   recon 

traction  unci  reorganization.  We  are  readj 
total  hare  of  the  foreign  trade  that 

should    lie   our       and    is   ours    for    the    tal  |ng, 
He    i       i    pe     urn    t    who  whines    when    golden 

opportunit     i  nocks  upon  the  door, 
"Sew  V"ii 


I. 'i ruriou    ta  tc    Rlchleigb  hai.  He  ha 
a  Corot  oi  in  :  office." 

"I  bat'       nothing  '     I     have     a     win    Her 

mine   "         BOitOTl     'I'l  mi  :,  ,  i/, l 
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The       No    beer     no    work"    slogan    of     ome 
of  the  labor  nnioiiH  may  Dot   be     o  radical  as 

.nd  We  believe  that  birch  beer  i  i  per 
ml  Ible  under  all  prohibitory  Imwh.  'I  in 
Oonoord    Wonitoi 


ALASKA  TOURS 

The  Fjords,  Inside  Passage,  The 
Glaciers,  The  White  Horse  Pass, 
Beautiful  Lake  Atlin,  The  Mighty  Yukon. 

The  Midnight  Sun 

Tour  Sails  from  Vancouver  June  14 

Other  Tours  June  28,  July  19.  July  26 
On  the  return,  visit  The  National  Parks  or  ex- 
tend tour  to  the  Orient.     Booklets  now  ready. 
Apply  to 

The  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travej  Department 

Travel  service  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  any  direction.  Send  lor 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  general  travel 
information.  Don't  overlook  those 
"spendable  eveiy where" 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travelers  Cheqnes 

The  International 
Currency 

American    Express 
Company 

65  Broadway  New  York 


The  Vacation  for         "  ->3 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

The  summer  climate  is  always  cool  and   invigorating  in 
The    "Highlands   "t    Ontario,*1    Canada's    lovely   vacation 

region     Every    i n   pleasure  can  be  enjoyed  rut  doors 

— fishing,  canoeing,  golfing,  swimming  and  camping! 
Write  any  of  the  offices  of  tho  Grand  Trunk  Hallway 
listed  below  foi  free  literature  and  Information  about 
"Algonquin  Park"  -  "Kawartha  Lakes"  —  "MusUoka 
T,aiies"  "Tlmagaml"  —  "Lake  or  Bays"  or  "80,000 
Islands  "i  Georgian  Hay"  Modern  lintels  to  suit  the 
pockel  ol  everyone, 
0.  O.  Or  1 1 enbui  err,  907   Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., 

Chicago,  111. 
W.  R.  Eastman,  Room  610, 294  West  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
H.  M.  Morgan,  ini9Chamborof  Commoreo  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.T. 
J.  H.  Bun  Im.  819  I  lino  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mieli. 
A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York 

City,  N.  V. 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

Hy  WINHKI.I)  SCOTT  HAM..  Ml)..  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  nnd 
Kvery  young  woman  should  know 

What  every  young  husband  and 
Kvery  young  wife  should  know 

Whnl  every  parent  should  know 
Clnlli  luminal     320  Digit     DHHJ  illimlralions 

TobU  .1/    .  .ml.  Ml-  -1     '  iiiiiiiii  iii/il/lilll-i  mi   I  "<l"r,,f 
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What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
\erse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  look  will  be 
rendered   if   given   option.     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
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BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 


TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME 


SalI 

3Me| 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved  by  Carpenters. 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR- 
RIS WAY"  you  build  to  stay. 
Exclusive  cutting  and  bundling  fea- 
tures— special  advantages  for  the 
careful  Home  Builder.  It  is  the  best, 
safest  and  most  sensible  way  to 
build  your  ideal  home  right,  with- 
out the  waste  of  a  single  penny. 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

If  you  are  needing  a  house, either  for 
investment  or  for  a  home,  write  us. 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book, 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  $10,000 

HARRIS   HOME    PLAN    BOOK 

now  ready.     100  Designs,  with> 

floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex-^r  Your 

plains     how    we    save^^  protection 

25  to  33  1-3%  on  6n-^  —Every  sale 

ished  cost.  ^p  iron  clad 

Write     f  guaranteed 

Today 
HARR1S  BROS.  CONy/oept.CX- 171  .Chicago 


Get  our 
FREE  Blue 
Print  Plan  offer 


T  H  E  P  E  RILS  OF 
TERM  INSURANCE 

BI    w     r    I  NDERWOOD 
pmcToa  oi  rtti  indbpbndi  tvioa 

L\NT  in. mill,  as  the  result  uf  adverse 
.opinion!  1  had  previously  expresl 
lugainal  tin-  proposal  of  Insurance  bj 
tin'  state,  there  i  aim-  to  an-  a  letter  from 
a  California  reader  who,  after  reeitinf  ■ 
-ri  ii>  uf  unfortunate  experiences  of  his 
own  with  private  companies  and  aaaocia- 
tions,  aaka  me  if  he  is  uo|  juatified  In  con 
eluding  agalnal  the  private  institution!  and 
in  favor  of  one  operated  by  the  state. 

1'u 1 1 \  apprei  i.ii iiik  the  sineeritj  of  lii- 
convictlona  and  the  justification  li<'  lias  in 
complaining  thai  he  has  reaped  little  where 
be  lias  sown  much,  1  could  nol  Ignore  the 
truth  thai  the  barrenness  of  returns  was  in 

no  measure  din-  to  the  fact  that   his  insurers 

were  private  corporations. 
His  Brat  letter  is  substantially  as  follows  : 
I  was  Insured  in  the   [hers  my  correspondent 
names    two    assessment    associations,    now    de- 
funct, and  oiu-  fraternal  order]   ami  lost  a  few 

hundred  dollars  in  each  of  them.  1  blamed  my- 
Belf  tin-  my  foolishness  in  going  into  such  or- 
ganizations Some  of  them  went  to  pieces  and 
Others  were  tricking  me  in  sueh  a  way  that  I 
saw  the  best  tiling  for  me  to  do  was  lo  get  out 
of  them.  I  then  resolved  to  try  somethinK  sail- 
and  sound  and  took  the  I  naming  a  company 
which  at  about  that  time  had  transformed  Itself 
from     an     assessment    concern  J. 

I    liked    the    name,    I    liked    the   president,    Mr. 

,   whom   I  met,  and  upon  his  personal  advice 

took   out   $101)0   on    a   Term    policy. 

Now  I  am  worse  hit  in  this  than  in  all  the 
rest,  unless  you  or  some  one  else  can  tell  mj 
how   to   bring   the   company   to   honest   terms. 

I  have  continued  in  the  company  for  twenty 
years,  paying  all  my  premiums  promptly.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  I  have  paid  in  to  the  com- 
pany in  cash,  for  which  I  have  the  receipts, 
$1365.20,  nearly  $400  more  than  the  value  of 
my  policy  ;  and  now  the  company  demands  that 
I — a  man  eighty  years  old — pay  $255  a  year  to 
keep  it  up,  and  is  thereby  crowding  me  out,  for 
this  I  cannot  do,  and  really  is  essentially  cheat- 
ing me  out  of  my  $1365,  less  the  small  share 
of   it   that   should   go   for   death    losses. 

I  feel  this  very  much  for  it  was  the  only  way 
I  had  of  laying  up  something  for  a  very  devoted 
daughter   in   case  of  my   death. 

The  company  puts  it  all  upon  the  plan.  But  it 
is  its  owners'  plan  and  they  are  to  blame  for 
a  plan  that  makes  such  a  robbery  possible  for 
the  company.  The  president  of  the  company  also 
writes  me  that  if  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  insured  on  this  plan,  the  "company 
would  practically  have  no  assets."  This  is  ab- 
surd, for  people  would  die  no  faster  under  this 
plan  than  under  other  plans  and  certainly  under 
the  other  plans  they  have  not  paid  more  than 
I  have  or  insurance  generally  would  be  a  great 
loss    to   them. 

For  a  year  or  more  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  company  to  make  me  a  fair  rate.  Just  think 
of  it:  in  four  years  I  should  have  to  pay  them 
over  $1000  more.  Of  course,  life  is  uncertain, 
but  I  am  quite  strong  and  active  and  may  live 
eight  years  longer  and  in  that  case  I  would 
be  paying  about  $3500  that  my  daughter  should 
get   $1000. 

If  this  money  had  been  put  into  a  savings 
bank  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  it  would  be 
worth   $5000. 

Do  life  insurance  companies  deserve  to  live 
when  such   oppressions  are  even   possible? 

Can  you  advise  me  of  any  way  this  matter 
can  be  fairly  adjusted  when  the  company  posi- 
tively refuses  to  lower  the  rate  ? 

In  replying — while  I  could  not  offer  a 
remedy — I  felt  that  perhaps  my  correspon- 
dent might  get  some  satisfaction  in  learn- 
ing where  the  error  lay  and  that  at  least 
there  would  be  a  cessation  of  worry  over 
an  irremediable  situation.  I  endeavored  to 
point  out  that  the  conditions  were  not  due 
to  insurance  under  private  management 
and  that  they  were  due  to  the  choice  of  a 
Term   policy. 

It  will  be  noted  from  my  correspondent's 
letter  that  he  was  about  sixty  years  old 
when  he  applied  for  this  policy.  No  life 
insurance  president  ever  save  a  man  worse 
advice  than  did  this  one.  but  the  statement 
is  credible  to  me,  for  the  president  men- 
tioned had  devoted  his  life  to-  "cheap  in 
suiance,"  his  company  was  first  a  "mutual 


Less  Drugs — 

More  Bran 

I  'odors,  nowadays,  you  know,  depend 

on  diit  more  than  drugs,    To  folks  who 

need   laxatives  they   say,   "fail    bran." 

Fine  foods  dog  Hie  system  bran 
Offsets   them. 

Nearly  everybody  would  feel  better, 
litter,    happier    if    they    stalled    days    on 

bran. 

In  Pettljohn'i  the  bran  is  hidden  in 
a  luxury  dish.  You'll  enjoy  it,  and 
enjoy  Its  effects.     Try  it  for  a  week. 

fettijohn$ 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory  flakes 
hide   25  per  cent  of  bran. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  fine 
I  intent  flour,  25  per  cent  bran.  Use  like 
Graham    flour    in    any    recipe.  (3045) 
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Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 

"The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 
Exceeds  Expectations 
at  11,886  dealers        E.RostNrELD&Co.BAiio.t-Nwyott 


THE  ARBITRATOR 

will  contain,  each  month,  something  you  do  not 
like,  for  it  presents  both  sides  of  social,  moral 
and  religious  questions.  Send  10  cents  for 
League  of  Nations  number  and  list  of  premiums, 
or    25    cents    for    3    months'    subscription. 

P.  0.  Box  42,  Wall  St.  Station,  New  York  City 
CAMP 

DPIVQ*  i°AlMP  AT  LAKKVILLE  CONNECTICUT 
OKJ  I  O  V*/-*lVlr  "The  Gateway  of  the  Berkshire*" 
Ideal  for  location.  Boating-,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Baseball,  1  cams. 
Nature  Studies,  Mountain  Hikes.  Excellent  Table,  Experienced 
Lenders,  Perfect  Equipment,     tune  JO  to  Au^.  31,     Bays  u-io. 

1  per  week.     Full parttcula 
Harlem  Y.  M    0.  A.,  6  West  128th  St.  New  York 


SPRING    PLANTING 

of  your   Victory    Garden   needs  your 
attention  now.     it'  you  want  suggest 

lions  write   For  our  free  (.'lurk  I  ■-! 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Houneholu  i'.mimiU  m  ,  Division 
119  West  40th  Street  rv,-w    \\>ik 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 
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aid  association."  then  an  assessment  hat- 
paaser;  tlien.  as  difficulties  increased,  a 
stipulated  premium"  company,  and  finally 
a  legal  reserve  company.  That  president 
succeeded  in  keeping  ahead  of  the  failures 
in  which  he  involved^  thousands  of  persons 
thru  his  claims  that  he  could  furnish  life 
insurance  at  less  money-  than  the  legal  re-" 
re  companies  could.  He  did  furnish  it 
V>se  who  died  early. 
But,  as  I  understand  this  case,  my  cor- 
respondent's policy  is  the  usual  Term  pol- 
icy, procurable  from  any  legal  reserve  com- 
pany, and  it  seems  to  have  been  secured  at 
about  the  time  this  former  assessment  con- 
cern went  to  the  reserve  system.  I  ex- 
plained briefly  to  my  correspondent  that 
his  difficulties  were  wholly  due  "to  the  fact 
that  you  are  insured  under  a  Term  policy, 
the  premium  for  which  is  so  low  it  pro- 
vides only  enough  reserve  to  carry  it  thru 
the  term  for  which  it  is  written — and  that 
term  is  not  your  natural  life." 

I  endeavored  to  show  that  as  each  term 
expired,  the  renewal  of  the  policy-  would 
have  to  be  based  on  the  rating  for  his  added 
age.  and  that  no  provision  was  being  made 
for  accumulating  a  reserve  to  hold  these 
increasing   rates   down.    I   then    wrote : 

If,  instead  of  taking  a  Term  policy  when 
you  did,  you  had  secured  an  Ordinary  Life 
policy,  while  you  would  have  had  to  pay  a  much 
higher  premium,  it  would  have  been  level  (same 
amount)  thruout  your  entire  life  because 
behind  it,  out  of  the  larger  premium  you  were 
paying  every  year  there  would  have  accumu- 
lated a  reserve,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  neutralize  the  increasing  hazard  of 
death  due  to  your  steadily  advancing  age.  Under 
your  Term  policy,  as  you  have  been  paying  but 
little  more  than  the  actual  cost,  it  has  been 
going  almost  as  fast  as  paid  in.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  private  management  or  Government 
operation  ;  it  is  a  pure  question  of  mathematics. 

It  is  all  very  unsatisfying  and  I  was  not 
unprepared  when  in  a  subsequent  letter 
my  correspondent  admitted  that  he  regard- 
ed my  views  as  disingenuous,  that  I  had 
cleverly  met  his  objections  and.  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  companies,  concealed  the  real 
situation,  ci/nstruing  what  I  had  written 
rje;it.  apologies  for  the  unfair  and  un- 
just discriminations."  He  thought,  however, 
that  I  had  made  one  or  two  important 
statement-  easily  open  to  refutation.  Can 
it  be  said,  he  inquires,  that  he  has  paid  a 
low  rate,  accumulating  nothing  to  the  credii 
of    the     policy,     when     in     twenty    years    on 

$1fKH>  of  insurance  he  had  paid  premiums 

aggregatiic  $1385?  II.-  then   write.; 

I  am  insurer!  in  the  [naming  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  legal  r'^.'-rv  companies  in  the  coun- 
try] ainre  1846  and  have  paid  Icm  than  $900 
on  each   $1000  Insurance  and  my  annual   premium 

in  only    14.20,    while   the  reqnirei   me  t/>   pay 

\'l:>~,    premium    annually      Is    not    the    unfairness, 

i/  the  robbery,  easily  perceptible? 

This     merely     confirms     the     truth     of     a 

tement  made  in  my  reply  respecting  the 
/tig   of   an    Ordinary    Life    as    compared 
with  a  Term  policy.  In  1865  my  correspon 
dent,     now    eighty,     v.a,     fifty-four    y< 
younger,  that  i«,  twenty-six  yean  old    1 1 
premium    under    an    Ordinary    Life    policy 
(including    the    reserve)    was    very    much 

lower    than    the    rate    in    the    -Mine    compair 
nf   I  I      m    policj     '  with    vir- 

ily  no  pro  •  i  ion  for  •■>  i  ■•  ei  re).  The  an 
il  premium  on  hi-  Ordinal'.    Life  policy 
remained  at   the  same  amount   it 

IgS   made   on    BCCOUOf 
OI    ejrpci,    e-     ;ind     |n| 

salted    in    dividend*,    which    decreased    He 
.iint  of  premium   payable  annually  and 

i     to  the  r  Ted  it  of  that  pol 

per   S1IXK.   in    acCU 

I 

pondenf  consulted  a   rep 

the  nine  be 

'        Dl    poll-  v    he    would    I, 
•d     not     to    do    if      \o     life     In 

asce  ii.'-.  of  the  ortbodoi    icbool  will  write 
Term  ,.t    to    accommodate 

rllent 


Have  Prettier  Clothes   for   Less    Money 

Tie 


New  Priscilla 


is  making  them  everywhere 


^ 


l_jpjj»w__  _■■ 


Do  your  sewing  on  this 
machine  for  three  months, 
if  it  proves  in  any  way 
unsatisfactory  send  it  back 
at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 


Made  in  Four  Models 

Five-Drawer     Automatic 
Drop  Head 

Seven-Drawer  Automatic 
Drop  Head 

Cabinet 

Portable  Electric 


Lifetime  Guarantee  with  every  machine 
Freight  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States 


YOU  Save  Money  when  you  buy  a  New 
Priscilla,  because  it  costs  from  $5  to  $25  less  than 
other  high-grade  machines 

You  Save  More  Money  the  minute 

you  begin  to  sew  on  it,  because  any  article  made 
on  the  New  Priscilla  Sewing  Machine  costs  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less  than  if  bought  ready 
made.     This  saving  remains  in  your  pocket. 

Pay  in  Easy  Monthly  Instalhiients  if  You  Prefer 

The  New  Priscilla  may  be  paid  for  in  monthly  installments  if 
you  do  not  care  to  pay  cash,  and  in  this  way  it  saves  money  to 
pay  for  itself. 

Send  today  for  free  Demonstration  Book  and  prices  on  our  four 
models.  It  will  be  the  first  step  toward  a  Big  Reduction  in 
your  expenses. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


5-lJrawrr  [Jrophead 
7    lir  ■'/>•  I    I  )ropli<    ■■' 
1  Cat, 
I  PortsbU  i.i'  »trl< 


Priscilla  Needlework  Co.  ,nd- 

Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  your   Free  Demonstration   Uook  describing    the 
Nrw    I'riNcilla    Sewing    Machine.     1  am   specially   interested   in 
Ddi  i     hecked.     I   understand  that  this  docs  not  obligate  mc 
1 11  .1  riy  way. 

Name 

Address 


T  II  l.     i\i'  E  r  I-  N  i»  l.  \  i 


April  26,    1!U9 
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\  quick  glanc*  at 

(io\  eminent 
Financing 

Tu  raise  money  for  its  war 
obligations,  the  Govern- 
ment has  used  four  different 
methods  of  borrowing. 

1  Liberty  Bond*  redeemable, 
according  to  the  termi  of 
Mich   issue,   at   end  of   l<>  to 

30  years. 

"J  \  '  -  differing  from  Bondl 
merely  in  length  (it  time  to 
run.  A  short  term  note  is, 
in   effect,   a   short    term    bond. 

3 — Certificates  uf  Indebtedneti 
— issued  by  the  Government 
for  temporary  financing.  For 
example:     In  anticipation  of 

revenue  from  the  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds  and  from 
tax 

4 — War  Bating  Stamps — re- 
deemable at  end  of  five  yean 
after    purchase. 

During  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  the 
National  City  Company,  through  local 
committees,  again  gives  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  services  of  a  large  part  of  its 
bond    distributing   organization. 

The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 

UPTOWN   OFFICE 
Fifth  Avenue  and  43rd  Street 

Correspondent   offices   in   U7   cities. 


Bonds 


Short  Term  Notes 


Acceptances 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tiiere  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  'which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSTTRANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or   female. 


A  TALK  TO  INVESTORS 

i:\    LUIG1  CRISCU0L0 

l-licii   inn  «>i     i  hi-.   INDEPENDEN1    BEBVIl  I     i<>  in  VKSTOKS 


1  he  \  U'h'i  \   Loan 

Till  ..r   i  In-    \  in  i     an 

iiiiiiihiii— rt  <'n   April    It   ami   btuUiiM 
•  ...nun-lit      ajaai     gnarally      favorable 
■  i    iOO  000,000     overaub 
■criptiona  are  t"  be  refused  and  full  allot 
menu   will    be   made  on    lubacriptiona   ool 
in    exce  -  i ii. (i(H).    There    are    two 

mea  in  effect:  one  bearing   1 1  per  cenl  In 
tereat,  exempt   from   state  and   local   taxes 
(except  estate  end  Inheritance  taxes)  and 
from  normal  federal  income  taxes;  another, 

bearing  •>!  per  cent  interest,  exempt   tv 

ail    federal,   itate   and   local    taxes,   except 

estate     and     inheritance     (axes.     While     the 
notes    will    mat  mi'    in    four   years,    the    Qoi 
eminent    reserves  the  right  to  redeem   them 

in   three  years.   Poih   series  will   be  dated 

.May    20,     1919,     With    interest     payable    I  >e 

cember  15,   L919,  and  on  June  IB  and  De 

(ember    15   thereafter. 

With  all  issues  of  Liberty  Ponds  selling 
at  discounts  ranging  from  a  point  for  the 
First  -">]s  to  nearly  (iA  points  for  the 
Fourth  -l|s.  it  was  obvious  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  would  have  to  adopt  new 
features  in  order  that  the  issue  would  be 
a  success.  While  the  element  of  patriotism 
is  still  to  be  considered  an  important  fac- 
tor,   many    | pie    seem    to    view    post-war 

financing  with   less  enthusiasm   than   they 

did  war  financing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take 
that  view,  for  if  the  Government  cannot 
borrow  money  it  will  secure  it  by  taxation. 
Put  there  is  a  business  side  to  the  issu- 
ance of  short  term  securities.  For  the  very 
wealthy  individual,  absolute  tax  exemption 
and  a  yield  of  33  per  cent  is  preferable  t. 
a  much  higher  yield  when  income  surtaxes 
amount  to  as  high  as  65  per  cent  of  net 
income  aside  from  a  normal  tax  on  11)19 
income  amounting  to  4  per  cent  on  the  first 
$4000  and  8  per  cent  on  the  balance  above 
that  figure.  A  return  of  .'{J  per  cent  is  small 
in  itself,  but  it  is  attractive  to  the  large  in- 
vestor  because  of  the  practically  total  tax 
exemption. 

The  bonds  are  suitable,  from  the  strict 
investment  standpoint,  for  business  men 
having  funds  to  invest  which  are  to  be 
employed  again  after  a  short  time  or  for 
funds  awaiting  investment  at  the  oppor- 
tune time  in  long  term  issues.  The  absolute 
safety  and  short  maturity  of  the  bonds 
should  be  a  practical  guarantee  that  the 
bonds  will  sell  at  or  near  par  and  not  be 
subject  to  wide  fluctuations. 

Stocks  and  the  Income  Tax 

The  war  revenue  law  has  created  a  sit- 
uation of  which  investors  should  not  fail 
to  take  advantage.  The  income  received 
from  bonds  in  101X  was  subject  to  a  nor- 
mal tax  of  6  per  cent  for  the  first  .$4000 
in  excess  of  credits  and  12  per  cent  on 
the  balance  in  excess  of  that  figure.  The 
tax  on  1010  income  is  4  per  cent  and  S  per 
cent  respectively.  In  many  cases  the  cor- 
poration has  agreed  to  assume  2  per  cent 
of  the  tax  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  con- 
tained in  mortgage  indentures.  Aside  from 
this,  there  is  a  surtax  which  graduates 
from  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  income 
between  $5000  and  $6000  to  Gn  per  cent 
on  the  net  income  exceeding  $1,000,000. 
The  income  from  stocks  is  not  subject  to 
the  normal  tax.  as  that  is  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration and  deducted  as  a  charge  prior 
to  dividends. 

Investors  will  naturally  ask  why  they 
should  purchase  bonds  when  they  can  save 
income  taxes  by  investing  in  stocks.  The 
most  important  reason  is  that  stocks   fluc- 


tuate  in    rains   more   oi    less,   aside   Iroiii    (he 

i.ot   that  the  margin  ol  safety  on  bond 

iter  than  on     i...  i  ■    However,   the  aver- 
age   business    in. in     i-    not     deterred     by     COB 

aervatiam  from  placing  a  part   of  ins 
inns  in  good   preferred  stocks   which   have 
a   dividend    record    for    regularitj    ovei    a 

period     of    years.       Preferred     slocks    are    a 

happy  medium  between  bonds  yielding 
less  than  o  per  cent  and  itocka  yielding 
above  8, 

Peace  Stocks 

We  are  in  a  period  of  reconstruction 
when  those  coin -erns  which  have  made  mil- 
lions in  purely  war  business  will  have  to 
readjust  their  affairs  to  meet  peace  needs. 
Those  concerns  which  have  spent  millions 
in  plant  and  machinery  used  to  manufac- 
ture shells  or  ammunition  will  either  have 

to  adapt  their  machinery  to  peace  needs 
or  else  charge  off  the  entile  cost  of  the 
machinery      as      a      loss      and      buy      new. 

Such  a  problem  confronts  the  smaller  con- 
cerns manufacturing  autotrucks,  steel,  mu- 
nitions, ships,  aeroplanes  and  aeroplane 
parts,  chemicals  and   acids,   etc. 

Those  concerns  which  will  profit  by  tin- 
war's  end  are  those  whose  product  will  he 
in  demand  by  reason  of  peace  conditions. 
Among  those  are  concerns  manufacturing 
fertilizers,  foodstuffs,  leather,  shoes,  agri- 
cultural implements,  sugar,  syrups;  ship- 
ping concerns,  chain  store  organizations, 
building  material  companies,  road  building 
ingredient  concerns,  etc.  Many  of  these 
companies  have  securities  which  are  re- 
garded as  standard  issues  and  which  pos- 
sess a  good  market  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

The   Chicago,   Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway 

The  St.  Paul  was  for  years  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  railroads  in  the  country, 
its  preferred  and  common  stocks  ranking 
high  in  the  field  of  investment.  The  St. 
Paul's  financial  position  was  ordinarily  so 
good  that  it  had  millions  of  dollars  out  in 
Wall  Street  on  call  loans.  But  about  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  the  cost 
of  money  rose  so,  along  with  wages,  ma- 
terial, supplies  and  taxes,  without  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  rates,  that  instead 
of  being  able  to  sell  stock  the  company  had 
to  resort  to  bond  issues.  The  gradual  in- 
crease in  fixed  charges  along  with  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  the  load  of  the  Puget 
Sound  division  affected  the  credit  of  the 
company  very  materially. 

At  the  beginning  of  1916  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  St.  Paul  along  with 
the  other  railroads  of  the  country.  While 
the  "standard  return,"  or  compensation 
which  is  due  the  company  for  Government 
operation,  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to 
leave  a  balance  of  about  2  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  after  allowing  the  usual  7 
per  cent  on  the  $115,845,800  perferred,  the 
company  recently  made  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  under  Government  operation,  tin- 
adjustment  of  the  accounts  between  the 
carrier  and  the  Government  resulted  in  B 
balance  for  the  company  equivalent  to  only 
52-5  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  in- 
stead of  2  for  the  common  after  taking 
care  of  the  preferred 

Here  is  a  case  of  a  preferred  stock  which 
was  held  by  the  most  conservative  in\e- 

tors  being  reduced  to  the  category  of  the 
speculative     issue.     Is     the     fnul       that     of 

Government   operation,  of  war  conditiona, 

or    what? 
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THE  JRACE  FOR  RUBBER 

(Continued  from  page  146) 
Indies.  To  protect  this  monopoly  an  act 
has  been  passed  preventing  foreigners 
from  buying  more  land  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  Japanese  have  acquired 
there  50,000  acres,  on  which  they  are 
growing  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  rubber  a  year.  The  British  Tropical  Life 
says  of  the  American  invasion  :  "As  Amer- 
ica is  so  extremely  wealthy  Uncle  Sam  can 
well  afford  to  continue  to  buy  our  rubber 
as  he  has  been  doing  instead  of  coming  in 
to  produce  rubber  to  reduce  his  competi- 
tion as  a  buyer  in  the  world's  market."  The 
Malaya  estates  calculate  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  20  per  cent  on  the  investment  with  rub- 
ber selling  at  30  cents  a  pound  and  every 
two  cents  additional  on  the  price  brings 
a  further  3£  per  cent  dividend.  The  output 
is  restricted  by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation so  as  to  keep  the  price  up  to  50-70 
cents.  When  the  plantations  first  came  into 
bearing  in  1910  rubber  was  bringing  near- 
ly $3  a  pound  and  since  it  can  be  produced 
at  less  than  30  cents  a  pound  we  can  im- 
agine the  profits  of  the  early  birds. 

The  fact  that  the  world's  rubber  trade 
was  in  the  control  of  Great  Britain  caused 
America  great  anxiety  and  financial  loss 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  when  the 
British  Government,  suspecting — not  with- 
out reason — that  some  American  rubber 
goods  were  getting  into  Germany  thru  neu- 
tral nations,  suddenly  shut  off  our  supply. 
This  threatened  to  kill  the  fourth  largest 
of  our  industries  and  it  was  only  by  the 
submission  of  American  rubber  dealers  to 
the  closest  supervision  and  restriction  by 
the  British  authorities  that  they  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  business.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Hopwood,  in  laying  d/>wn  these  regula- 
ri'ms.  gave  emphatic  warning  "that  in  case 
any  manufacturer,  importer  or  dealer  came 
under  suspicion  his  permits  should  be  im- 
mediately revoked.  Reinstatement  will  be 
plow  and  difficult.  The  British  Government 
will  cancel  first  and  investigate  afterward." 
Of  course  the  British  had  a  right  to  say 
under  what  conditions  they  should  sell 
their  rubber  and  we  cannot  blame  them  for 
taking  such  precautions  to  prevent  its  get- 
ting to  their  enemies,  but  it  placed  the 
United  States  in  a  humiliating  position 
and  if  we  had  not  been  in  sympathy  with 
their  side  it  would  have  aroused  more  r<- 
.■pntment  than  it.  did.  But  it  made  evi- 
dent, the  desirability  of  having  at  1<  j  t 
part  of  our  supply  under  our  own  con- 
trol and.  if  possible,  within  our  own  coun- 
try. Rubber  is  not  rare  in   nature,  for  it  is 

contained    in    almost    every    milky    juice. 

Brery  boy  knows  that  he  ran  get  a  self- 
feeding  mucilage  brush  by  cutting  off  a 
rnilkwegd  stalk  The  only  native  source  so 
far  utilized  is  the  guayule,  which  grows  wild 
on  the  deserts  of  the  Mexican  and  the  Amer- 
ican border.  The  plant  Wt  'li  covered  in 
t.  J.  M.  Bigelow  near  Bscondido 
Creek,  Texas.  Profe  or  a  a  Gray  de- 
scribed it  and  named  it  Parthenium  argen- 

latum,  or   the   silver    I'aMas     When   chopped 

'ii<  and  macerated  guayule  k>  tl  fac 

quality    of   caoutchouc    in    profitable 
f/i    1911    neren   thousand   ton     ••! 
imported     from     Mexico;     in 
1'»17   onl  ><-,.,,    hundred    ton      Why 

failing    off?    Because    the    eager    ex- 
ploiters  had    killed    the   K-„,  ,.   thai    laid    the 
golden  'vie,  or  in  plain  language,  pulled  up 
plant     by    the     roots.     Now    guayule    ]H 
■   cultivated    and   is   reaped    Instead   of 
•I     Kxperiments  at   the  'J 

l»lK>r»tor7  hnve  recently  remored   the  <iif 
of  retting  the  .,,,(  to  germinate  tin 

lltlratlfll]     'I  nfl    the   mot    prOR] 

/     -f    the    home-grown    plants    and     until 
in]    fibber    can    he    made    profitable, 
givm    uk    the    only    ehnn'c    ,,f    being    in    part 
■,.-rt'Ut,t    of   ov<  r-'fi    Ktjppl 


How  to  Test  the  Safety  of 
Any  Investment 


i 

: 
: 


Every   Investor   should    obtain    and   study   the 
Investors." 


'Questionnaire  for  #  ^^ 


In  this  time  of  peace  and  readjustment  there  are  three  purposes  for 
which  the  prudent  and,far-sighted  investor  should  use  it  as  a  guide: 

(1)  To  assist  in  selecting  the  most  desirable  investment 
for  funds  now  available. 

(2)  To  obtain  valuable  information  for  future  reference. 

(3)  To  test  the  stability  of  investments  made  in  the  past. 

It  may  save  you  many  dollars  to  read  this  free  booklet  before  placing 
your  funds. 

While  our  supply  lasts,  copy  of  the  Questionnaire  will  be  mailed  with- 
out obligation  on  receipt  of  application.  In  order  to  aid  us  to  give  you 
the  most  intelligent  service,  write  for  this  invaluable  book  today  and 
mention  by  number  which  purpose  especially  interests  you.    Ask  for 

Booklet  No.  D-912 

CHCSTRAIJS  &  CO. 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

Penobscot  Bldg.     Loeb  Arcade  Bldg. 


Incorporate  I 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco         Philadelphia 
Crocker  Bldg.     Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


CHARTERED   1863 

United   States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

45-47  WALL  STREET 
CAPITAL,  S2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,304,948.32 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE    GUARDIAN     DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  In  other  recognized  truet  capacities.        ' 
It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 

and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for  individuals,   estates  and  corporations. 
EDWARD   W.    SHELDON,   President  "WILFRED    J.    WOItfRSTRR     Soen-tnrv 

WII.U.WI    M.    KINi.SLET,    Vleo-Presldent  FREDERIC    W.     ROBBERT     2d    Asst      Seeret.irv 

wii.uamson    i-i;i.i,    Assistant    Secretary  CHABLES  A.  BDWARD8,  2d  int.  Secretary 
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TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 
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DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 

FIRST    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    19. 

ORIGINAL    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND     NO.    .".:. 

Tin-  Board  ..f  Director!  will  meet  April  :'.'>.  1919, 

and  declare  the  regular  quarterly  dividend*  to  that 

■    per    share    upon    the    full-paid    First 

Preferred  ami  Original  Preferred  Capital  stock  of 

the  Company,    payable  by  checks  mailed   Maj    IS, 

1919,    t..    stockholders    of    record    at    8:30    o'clock 

I'.  M.,  April  SO,   1919.    The  transfer  t ks  win  not 

close.  I>.    II.    FOOTB,   Secretary. 

Sau    Francisco,    California.    April    10,    1919. 
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knowledge  oi   rKetorie  end  grommat 
by  preparing  amoweri  (a  the  following  •/"• 
bu-ttfit  upon  tkie  numhii   ,.r   The  Independent. 

I.  General  Composition. 

1  Which  titles  in  thus  numln  i  of  The  Inde- 
pendent are  bsstl  Why'.'  Suiimiai  i/.e  the 
rules     for     writing    a     good     title.     Write     t    n 

suitable  titles  for  school  composition, 

OH    topics    of    current    int.  I 
L'.      Pity**     that     the     writer     of     any     article     had 

in  mind  an  outline  before  be  wrote. 
:t     Point    out    at    least    two    different    me! 

of    narration. 

4      Which     item     in     The     Story     of     the     Week 

ents  the  best  material  for  a  short  story'.' 

Explain    why    the    material   is   beat. 

I     5.     Which   item   in   The  Story  of   the   Week    pre- 

s    the   best   material    for   a    novel?    Why? 

6.  What  events  of  eurrent  interest  might  be 
told  in  the  form  of  dramatic  tragedy?  Give 
brief    suggestions    for    five 

7.  What  events  of  current  interest  might  be 
told  in  the  form  of  a  play  like  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  or  "As  you  Like  It"? 
(live   brief  suggestions   for  five  acts. 

!  8.  What  is  the  general  plan  of  most  of  the 
articles  in  The  Story  of  the  Week?  Prepare 
a  list  of  rules  for  the  writing  of  news  arti- 
cles. Write  a  short  news  article  concerning 
any  recent  event  in  your  school. 
9.  Is  the  general  purpose  of  the  editorial  arti- 
cles destructive,  constructive,  or  instructive? 
What  type  of  editorial  article  is  most  help- 
ful? Write  a  short  editorial  article  suitable 
for  your  school  paper. 

10.  Show  how  this  number  of  The  Independent 
uses    pictures    as   an    aid   to   exposition. 

II.  Study  the  conclusions  to  the  special  arti- 
cles.    Which     conclusions     are     best  ?     Why ! 

12.  Draw  from  this  number  of  The  Independent 
five  suitable    propositions    for   debate. 

13.  Suggest  methods  of  inductive  proof  for  any 
proposition.    Of   deductive   proof. 

14.  Distinguish  between  a  question  of  right  and 
a  question  of  expediency.  Draw  illustrations 
from   matters   of  current   interest. 

15.  Distinguish  actuality,  probability  and  pos- 
sibility. Draw  illustrations  from  matters  of 
current   interest. 

16.  Explain  how  you  might  employ  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  proof  in  upholding  the  proposi- 
tions you   named:    (a)    Appeal  to  authority; 

(b)  Argument  from  analogy;  (c)  Argu- 
ment from  sign;  (d)  Direct  evidence;  (e) 
Indirect  evidence. 

11.  Paragraph  Construction. 

1.  Point  out  the  topic  sentences  of  all  the 
paragraphs  in  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

2.  Point  out  two  examples  of  transition  para- 
graphs. 

3.  Point   out   a    summarizing    paragraph. 

4.  Point  out  examples  of  paragraphs  developed 
by  any  of  the  following  methods:  (a)  Speci- 
fic Instance;  (b)  Comparison;  (c)  Con- 
trast; (d)  Repetition;  (e)  Details;  (f) 
Cause  and  Effect;    (g)    Negative  Statement. 

III.  Principles  of  Rhetoric. 

1.  From  The  Story  of  the  Week  draw  material 
for  writing  the  following:  (a)  An  example 
of   Climax;    (b)    An   example   of   Antithesis; 

(c)  Direct  Narration  ;  (d)  Indirect  Narra- 
tion;    (e)    A  Simile;    (f)    A   Metaphor. 

2.  Prove  that  the  first  editorial  article  has,  or 
does  not  have  (a)  Unity;  (b)  Proportion; 
(c)    Coherence;    (d)    Emphasis. 

IV.  Letter  Writing. 

1.  Write  a  letter  ordering  any  article  adver- 
tised in  The  Independent.  Write  the  firm's 
acknowledgment   of    your   order. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  took  part  in  any  recent 
event  of  importance.  Write  a  personal  let- 
ter telling  of  your  experiences. 

V.  Vocabulary. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  words  that  you  think 
your  classmates  will  not  understand.  Give 
the   derivation   and   the   meaning   of   each. 

2.  Give  a  synonym  for  every  word  in  your 
list. 

VI.  Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  syntax  of  every  infinitive  in  "Re- 
markable Remarks." 

2.  What  types  of  sentences  are  illustrated  in 
"Remarkable   Remarks"? 

VII.  Punctuation 

1.  Explain  every  mark  of  punctuation  used 
in  the  first  article  in  The  Story  of  the  Week 


Wl'      HISTORY,       CIVICS       AN!) 
ECONOMICS 
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I.  Progress     Toward     Peace — "Two     Para- 

bles,"   Story    of    the    Week. 
1.     Study    the   summary   of   ihe    provisions    of    the 
revis.  .1     lilts  fun    Covenant,     What    chang.        in 
I  he    Covenant    have    apparently    bsSIJ    in.oli 

'-.    Translate   Colons]    Harvey's    parable   Into   a 

direct      argument      against      Ihe      League      ol 
Peso*     Do    '  I"     ^ame    with    the    editor's    pa] 
able   in    favor   of   ihe    League 

3.  Sit  the  two  arguments  down  side  by  side. 
Which  one,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  greatest 
weight? 

4.  Summarise  the  provisions  for  "reparation" 
as   indicated  in   the   news  of  the  week. 

6.  How  does  the  Council  of  Four  propose  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  Saare  valley? 

6.     Describe    the    steps    which    will    follow 

the    Peace   Treaty   is    presented   to    Germany 
for   ratification 

II.  Industrial  Unrest  in  America — "Strikes 
and  Rumors  of  Strikes,"  "-'48-54'  and 
Union    Recognition." 

1.  In  what  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
the  evidences  of  labor  unrest  most  evident? 
What  steps  are  being  taken  to  allay  this 
unrest7 

2.  Study  Mr.  Burleson's  statement.  What  an- 
swer, if  any,  can  justly  be  made  to  what  he 
says  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  is  the  Lawrence  strike 
typical  of  other  strikes  which  are  now  tak- 
ing place  in  this  country  ?  In  what  respects 
is  it  different? 

4.  Do  you  find  any  evidence  of  a  movement  in 
this  country  similar  to  that  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  industrial  agreement  in  Great 
Britain? 

III.  Italy's   Need— "We    Must    Help    Italy." 

1.  "Italy  is  regarded  ...  as  face  to  face 
with  the  most  desperate  crisis,"  etc.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  crisis  ? 

2.  What  evidences  does  Mr.  Howland  furnish 
of  Italy's  shortage  of  coal  and  of  food  sup- 
plies? 

3.  What  relation  do  you  see  between  Italy's 
economic  necessity  and  the  possibility  of 
revolution  ? 

4.  "We  should  help  Italy,"  says  Mr.  Howland. 
Why? 

IV.  America's  Foreign  Trade — "The  World's 
Our  Counter." 

1.  Quote  evidence  from  this  article  to  prove 
that  the  war  has  brought  us  "a  very  large 
share  of   the  world's   foreign   trade." 

2.  What  progress  have  we  made  in  securing 
the  world's  markets  in  the  following  com- 
modities:  (a)  chemical  products,  (b)  ma- 
chine tools,  (c)  coal?  What  other  products 
do  we  produce  in  large  quantities  for 
export? 

3.  Discuss  the  development  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

4.  What  advantages  and  what  disadvantages 
have  we  at  present  in  the  race  for  foreign 
markets  ? 

V.  An  Experiment  in  State  Socialism — 
"The    People's   Czar   in    North    Dakota." 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
growth  of  the  Non-partizan  League  in 
North  Dakota? 

2.  Do  the  laws  passed  by  the  recent  legislature 
in  North  Dakota  justify  us  in  calling  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  state  an  experiment  in 
state   socialism? 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  the  laws  which  were 
passed?  What  weaknesses,  if  any.  do  you 
find  in  the  program  which  the  legislature 
put   thru? 

VI.  Problems  in  Modern  Industry — "The 
Race  for   Rubber." 

1.  "The  problem  of  synthetic  rubber  has  been 
solved  scientifically  but  not  industrially." 
Summarize  the  facts  which  justify  both 
parts    of    this    statement. 

2.  Why  has  the  rubber  industry  assumed  such 
importance   in    the   past    two   decades'' 

3.  What    are    the   chief   sources   of    crude    rubber 
at    the    present    time?    What    new     fields 
being    developed  T 

4.  "The     United     States     uses     three-  -fourths 
the    world's    rubber    output    and    grows    ROM 
of    It."     Have    you    am     suggestions    to 
regarding    this    condition    and    how     it    can    ht 

chanced  " 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Marshal  Focii — We  must  stay  on  the 
Rhine. 

John  Spargo — Lenin  is  the  Treitschke 
of  social  revolt. 

Premier  Clemenceau -—  I  don't  speak 
English — I  speak  American. 

Emerson  Hough — Not  statesmen,  but 
riflemen   and   riders  made   America. 

Admiral  Sims — I  have  made  mistakes 
but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  them. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — Do  not  talk  about 
Labor  Unrest  when  you  mean  Labor  Rest. 

Opera  Conductor  Bodanzky — I  see  lit- 
tle promise  for  music  the  next  twenty 
years. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — England,  France  and 
Italy  are  probably  quite  as  democratic  as 

we  are. 

Lloyd  George — Russia  is  a  country 
very  easy  to  invade  and  very  difficult  to 
get  out  of. 

Morrison  I.  Swift — -The  American  peo- 
ple are,  socially,  the  most  ignorant  people 
in   the  world. 

E.  W.  Howe — I  was  never  so  sick  of 
anything  in  my  life  as  I  am  of  these  money 
raising  campaigns. 

W.  Batesos — Democracy  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  mediocre  and  inferior  to 
r<--train  the  more  able. 

eral  Ltjdendobf? — There  is  do  man 
on  God's  <-arth  who  has  been  more  slan- 
dered th;in  the  Kaiser. 

BABOH    GOTO-    We   are    interested   in    the 

ablishment  of  a  strong  government  in 
China,  preferably  republican. 

vt  Ilva  Tolstoy  A  Bolshevist  is 
a  man  who  has  no  property,  no  good  job, 
■0  money,   no  name,   no   honor. 

IK'I       f.'OMM  JSSrONM:      01        I.OI'VIIO. 
A    CffW'.SKY  —  If    f'hri-t     were    alive    to 

he  would  be  a   Bolshevik. 

FLOS!  '  -If  we  learned   any   lei 

of  thrift  while  the  war  lasted  rarely 

if.  was  not  in  the  matter  of  stocking 
DOJ      MaBQTTIB       Submarine-     are     DO 

modern  .    think.    Fulton    and    Jonah 

!i    a    great    'leal    of    thought    I" 

the   matter. 

to    ex  term  i 
■ate  capitalism  ij.  to  flood  the  country  with 

note,  of  high  value  without  financial  guar 

ant,'.-    of   any   sort. 

Of    course     do 
one  d  the  presidential  oom 

(nation    and    if    the    party    saw    hi    to    norm 

Date  rr,'-   f  doubt  >uld  accept. 

'  I      it    not    true    that 

unpopularity  of  the  rich  i-   due  mainly 

gance  of  ri'-h  men's  wi 

Jon  —  Twi 

ago    the     New     York    K< fl J     had 
I    and    wai  i      do  '.     •  hen    1 

•  •lo   me     tin 

1                              One     of    the  ad 
aiK    eigh  I                 i  :     that 

r,o     fear     trifl                             'in  in 
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tomer  Is  favorable,  take  it   for  granted 
that  be  hat  decided  to  buy  and  change  the 
abject  to  a  detail  of  shipment  or  quantity 

BOl  Ll.AI.I  I;  ZlNOVII.I  I         I' 

i  j   to  fabricate  American,  BSng 
h-h  and  French  banknotes,  and  thus  Hood 

the    world     "'it  li    Counterfeit     money. 

Lout.  Kkaimm,     i  am  confident  that  the 
lit  of  the  conference  will  be  to  give  u 

a    victor's    peace    and     |u   t     i-im      tor     tho  e 

"i  ed  such  illimitable    uffering. 
Mi    :  Chbistabsl  Pankhubst    Certain 

people,     who    ought      tO     know      belter,     have 

ely    taught    that    the    poverty    <>r     em  I 

of  the  many  Is  due  to  the  luxuriou 

livinK  of  the  prosperous  section    of  tha  com 
munity 


THE      NEW      PLAYS 

Maruxa.  Since  German  has  been  taboo 
on  the  stage  French  and  Italian  have  held 
the  field,  and  now  the  Teatro  Espafiol 
comes  in  with  Spanish  opera  and  ballet. 
The  music  is  tuneful  and  the  costumes 
gorgeous.    (Park   Theater.) 

Perhaps  there  was  a  spark  plug  miss- 
ing. Come  Along  seemed  to  have  all  the 
usual  mechanism  of  musical  comedy,  but 
it  showed  no  signs  of  life,  not  even  when 
the  Motor  Corps  chorus  all  tinkered  with 
it  at  once.   (Nora  Bayes'  Theater.) 


WHAT    IS    BOLSHEVISM? 

Where  can  I  obtain  authentic  copies  of 
the  Russian  constitution  and  the  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Bolsheviki  in  regard  to 
land,  labor,  marriage,  divorce,  banks,  work- 
ingmen's  insurance,  inheritance,  popular 
education  and  management  of  industries? 
Also  where  can  I  get  material  on  both 
sides  for  debate? 

Various  Readers 

The  official  documents  are  published 
in  Bulletin  No.  136,  "Russian  Docu- 
ments," by  the  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation,  407 
West  117th  Street,  New  York. 

Anti-Bolshevik  literature  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Russian  Information 
Bureau,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York,  which  publishes  a  weekly,  Strug- 
gling Russia,  and  various  pamphlets 
such  as  Madame  Breshkovsky's  "Mes- 
sage to  the  American  People"  and  Lebe- 
deff's  "Russian  Democracy  Against 
Bolshevist  Tyranny." 

Pro-Bolshevist  literature  can  be  had 
from  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  So- 
viet Russia,  299  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE    FRONT  — AT    LAST 

I'.v  Ma. i.  William  Sinkler  Manning 
Now   I   am   free  to  do,  and  >rivc,  and  pay, 
Not  stinting  one    for  other  debts   I   owe. 
My    debts    were    these:    To    smile    with 
friendly  show 
On  all   about,   tOO  Close  for  other  play; 
To   say   to  all    the   nothings   I   could   say, 
And    miss    the    silence    which    my    friends 

would    know  ; 
To  heed   the  dock   thai    licked   me  to  and 
fro 
To  ill  done   tasks,   long  drawn,  diluting  day. 

But  now  I  am  come  lo  a  wide,  free  Bpade 
Of  easy  breath,  where  mv  straight  road 
doth    lie  , 

And  all  my  debts  are  funded  in  this  place 
To    one    debt,    tho    the    BgUreS    mount,    the 

My  debts  are  one,  my  foe  before  my  face — 
I      ihall    DOt     mind    the    paying    when    I    die. 

Reprinted  from  The  Start  <i»d  Btripet 
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Look  inside  the  lid! 


If  it  hasn't  this  trademark,  it  isn't  a  Victrola 

You  can  readily  identify  the  Victrola  bv  the  famous  Victor  trademark  "His 
Master's  Voice."  It  is  not  a  Victrola  without  the  Victor  dog.  This  trademark  is 
on  even"  Victrola.  It  guarantees  the  quality  and  protects  you  from  inferior 
substitutes. 

The  word  "Victrola"  is  also  a   registered  trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 

Machine  Company.     It  is  derived  from  the  word  "Victor"  and  designates  the 

products  of  the  Victor  Company  only.       As    applied    to    sound-reproducing 

instruments,   "Victrola"   refers  only  to  the  instruments  made  by  the  Victor 

Company — the  choice  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Look  inside  the  lid — insist  upon  seeing  the  famous  Victor  trademarks.  On  the  portable 
styles  which  have  no  lid,  the  Victor  trademark  appears  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet- 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

"Vi  c  t  r  o  1  a 


WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORP  ORAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


A  STEERING  CHART  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  compact  and  admir- 
able statement  of  the  reasons  for  attempting1  an  inter- 
national regulation  of  labor  conditions  than  is  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  of  the  report,  elsewhere  summarized,  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  conference  on  peace  preliminaries 
at  Paris.  All  the  conditions  which  call  for  the  creation  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  call  for  this  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
labor  situation.  There  can  be  no  universal  peace  unless 
international  relations  are  broadly  based  on  essential  social 
justice;  and  probably  it  will  generally  be  conceded  that  the 
preamble  does  not  overstate  the  case  when  it  says  that 
conditions  of  labor  exist  involving  such  injustice,  hardship 
and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  people  as  to  produce 
unrest  great  enough  to  imperil  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  world.  And  inasmuch  as  the  world  is  so  nearly  an 
economic  unjt  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deal  effectively 
with  any  economic  matter,  as,  for  example,  trade  regula- 
tions, international  exchanges  or  money  and  prices,  by 
merely  national  legislation,  it  is  certain  that  labor  condi- 
tions cannot  satisfactorily  be  adjusted  from  this  time  forth 
without  international  cooperation. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  international  cooperation, 
even  when  it  proceeds  thru  the  organization  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  are  very  great.  Happily  the  draft  convention 
is  evidence  that  they  have  been  weighed  and  skilfully  met 
in  the  provisions  suggested.  If  it  taxes  the  wit  of  man  to 
anticipate  what  provocations  to  war  can  be  anticipated  and 
met  by  enforceable  covenants,  still  greater  is  the  under- 
taking to  anticipate  labor  legislation  satisfactory  to  even 
three  or  four  contracting  states.  Very  wisely,  therefor*, 
the  framers  of  the  draft  convention  have  limited  their  rec 
ommendation  in  two  ways.  The  clauses  that  they  propose 
for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  are  statements  of 
principles  and  of  standards,  and  are  not  covenants.  They 
ar<-  a  steering  chart,  and  not  sailing  orders;  and  the  pro- 
ire  to  be  followed  by  the  proposed  General  Conference 
of    Y  International    Labor    Office,    and    Com- 

missions of  Inquiry  consists  essentially  in  creating  a  maxi- 
mum pre-,  are  of  fact  and  of  public  opinion  and  a  minimum 
of  oblig  enforceable  thru  the  proposed   Per- 

irt  of   Internationa]   Justice   and   by   the   plenary 

of  the  League   Practically  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 


eral Conference  extends  only  to  investigation,  recommenda- 
tion and  "follow  up."  Any  alleged  injustice  to  labor  found 
within  the  nations,  members  of  the  League,  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  General  Conference.  After  study 
and  consideration  of  the  facts,  the  conference  may  either 
recommend  legislation  to  the  several  states,  members  of 
the  League,  or  may  propose  a  draft  convention  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  for  ratification.  Ratification  would  create 
an  obligation  equivalent  to  the  obligations  embodied  in 
treaties.  Recommendations  on  being  received  would  create 
an  obligation  resting  upon  each  state  to  lay  the  conference 
recommendation  before  proper  legislative  bodies.  Failure 
so  to  do  would  ultimately  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal 
of  International  Justice. 

Turned  into  the  language  of  popular  discussion,  all  this 
means  that  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  make  the  League  of 
Nations  an  organ  of  serious  and  continuing  attention  to 
labor  conditions,  and,  secondly,  to  bring  a  highly  organized 
and  focused  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  to  bear  upon  the 
solution  of  industrial  problems.  A  number  of  the  most 
important  problems,  as  we  estimate  them  today,  are  in- 
volved in  the  propositions  proposed  for  insertion  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  but  no  one  can  foresee  which  of  them  or 
what  others  not  now  pressing  may  be  causes  of  conflict  a 
generation  from  this  time.  Nor  can  any  one  foresee  how 
the  various  nations  will  react  to  them  when  the  actual 
attempt  is  made  to  enact  legislation.  The  all  important 
thing,  therefore,  we  are  confident,  is  to  secure  their  recog- 
nition, to  view  them  as  subject  to  evolutionary,  not  to  say 
revolutionary  change,  and  hold  the  organs  of  the  League 
ready  to  deal  with  them  from  year  to  year  and  from  period 
to  period  as  the  course  of  events  may  indicate. 

We  can  well  believe  that  the  pressure  to  commit  the 
League  to  a  creed,  capitalistic,  socialistic  or  syndicalistic, 
has  been  tremendous,  and  the  irreconcilables  of  every  creed 
will,  of  course,  charge  that  the  draft  convention  formulated 
is  no  more  than  a  pious  profession  of  faith.  It  is  in  fact 
much  more.  It  is  reasonable  in  assumptions,  it  is  practical 
in  procedure  and  it  does,  in  fact,  create  a  real  power  to 
accomplish  specific  undertakings.  Nothing  so  broad-minded 
and  nothing  so  promising  has  ever  before  been  offered  to 
the  world  as  a  labor  program. 


THK  RKAL  NORTH  DAKOTA  QUESTION 


THE  people  of  the  I  md  for  that  matter  the  people 

of  the   Pacific  Coast  also,  hare   ban   slow  to  take 
of  the  ad        ire  by  their  neighbors  of  the 

.ably    they    have    not.    found    the    Non- 

They    remember    Mr.    Peter 

end   bis  nrertible   bond. 

SI  of   the       '         I,  or 


Populism,  or  General  Ooxey  and  his  army.  They  expect  these 
pre  millennial  intimations  from  time  to  time. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  difference  between  the  earlier 
radical  "arousements"  and  the  North  Dakota  enterprise)! 
The  sarlier  political  artists  proposed  a  "stunt";  the  Non- 
Partizan  League  is  attempting  to  turn  the  trick.  For  th« 

first  time  in   American  history  the  entire  government,  legii- 
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lati  tnd  judicial,  of  a  commonwealth  li  in  the 

who  bold  that  ■  ihould  take  nvt-r  b 

lu-  nd  who  hai  ily  taken  It  ovti  tad 

an  it. 
it  the  real  North 

Dakota    |U  Whethe?  tin-  experiment  itic  o* 

Whether   M  r    Arthur  < '.  Town 

ley  and  nil  lieutenai  sd  ot  not  it  s  nib 

aidiarj  qu  Whether  tin-  leaguers  were  loyal  or  di 

m  an  historical  question.  Th<  bial 

cal  question   ii:   Can   the   Nun  Partisan   League 

deliver    tb(  ui    it    keep    its    [iroinises    and    pay    its 

bills'.'    If    it    tan,    it    will    capture   other    states    and    organise 
them  "M   the   North    Dakota  plan.   If  it  cannot  it  will  go  tin 

way  of  the  Greenbaekart  and  the  Populists. 

At  the  present  moment  things  do  not  look  any  too  well. 
There  is  revolt  within  the  league.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
the  State  Treasurer,  the  State  Auditor  and  the  Attorney 
General  have  lined  up  against  Townley,  calling  him  "auto- 
cratic." There  is  uneasiness  over  finances,  and  an  account- 
ing has  been  ordered.  Such  information  as  has  leaked  out 
indicates  gross  negligence,  if  not  worse.  A  deep  opposition 
is  growing  also  against  the  league's  unconcealed  intention 
to  suppress  free  discussion  and  free  publication  in  its  effort 
to  kill  opposition.  The  plan  to  authorize  or  suppress  par- 
ticular newspapers  by  a  referendum  vote  is  revolting  to 
Americanism.  If  that  is  what  radical  democracy  means 
radical  democracy  will  not  establish  itself  in  any  large  part 
of  the  domain  of  the  United  States. 

Beyond  any  doubt  the  league  has  drawn  its  real  strength 
from  a  smarting  sense  of  injustice  suffered.  Big  business 
in  the  Northwest  has  done  more  than  gouge  and  exploit. 
It  has  played  the  part  of  the  fool.  It  has  over-reached  itself 
in  its  arrogance.  The  farmers  have  passed  the  endurance 
line  and  they  have  proved  that  they  can,  if  they  will,  do 
more  than  make  trouble.  They  may  ruin  themselves  in  the 
attempt  but  they  can  put  big  business  out  of  business.  If 
the  lesson  they  have  administered  is  accepted  and  remem- 
bered the  adventure  of  the  league  will  have  been  worth 
while,  even  if  the  state  business  enterprize  breaks  down. 
The  chances  are  that  it  will,  but  that  out  of  the  experience 
will  come  a  live-and-let-live  policy  that  will  be  for  the  well 
being  of  all  concerned. 


JAZZ  AND  DAZZLE 

WHAT  we  are  coming  to  in  the  way  of  costume  was 
indicated  by  the  Dazzle  Ball  given  by  the  Chelsea 
Arts  Club  at  Albert  Hall,  London.  Four  British 
naval  officers,  distinguished  for  their  success  at  camouflage, 
had  charge  of  designing  the  dresses,  and  the  ballroom 
looked  like  the  Grand  Fleet  with  all  its  warpaint  on  ready 
for  action.  The  jazz  bands  produced  sounds  that  have  the 
same  effect  upon  the  ear  as  this  "disruptive  coloration"  has 
upon  the  eye. 

Who  would  have  thought  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the 
Secessionists  began  to  secede  and  the  Cubists  to  cube,  that 
soon  all  governments  would  be  subsidizing  this  new  form 
of  art  to  the  extent  of  millions  a  year?  People  laughed  at 
them  in  those  days,  said  they  were  crazy  and  were  wasting 
their  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  submarines  got  into  action, 
the  country  called  for  the  man  who  could  make  a  dread- 
naught  look  like  "A  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase."  They 
dipped  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see — and 
then  some.  They  converted  sober  freighters  into  objects 
that  were  exempt  from  the  proscription  of  the  Second  Com- 
mandment. The  submerged  Hun  with  his  eye  glued  to  the 
periscope  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  battleship  or  a 
Post-Impressionist  picture  bearing  down  upon  him.  So  he 
fired  his  torpedo  at  random  and  generally  hit  it. 

The  term  "camouflage,"  now  a  part  of  all  languages, 
originated  in  the  French  greenroom  where  it  was  applied 
to  the  actor's  make-up.  Now,  after  its  brief  discursion  into 
the  army  and  navy,  it  is  demobilized  and  returns  to  the 


toilet.   But  in  its  new  and  dazzling  guise   it  may  cause  col- 

ni  In  the  ballroom  si  it  did  on  the  sea    in  these  days 
when  danesri  do  the  one  itep,  two-step,  three-step  and  on 

up  to  eight  step  simultaneously  to  the  same  tune,  it  is  be- 
eoming  difficult  to  keep  the  necessary  leeway  and  seaway. 
When  a  ship  Or  "  woman  is  disguised  by  dazzle  decoration 
one    is    likely    to    be    m..iv    than    fifteen    points   off   in   judging 

I 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  DRUNKKNNESS 

NO,  we  do  not  mean  substitutes  for  dunk  They  can 
bought  at  the  nearest  soda  fountain.  Very  few 
people  care  for  the  taste  of  alcoholic  beverages  as 
such;  most  of  them  taste  like  spring  tonic.  The  reason  why 
the  soda  fountain  did  not  long  ago  drive  the  saloons  out 
of  business  among  all  who  are  slaves  to  their  palate,  is 
that  at  the  saloon  one  could  get  something  more  than  a 
taste;  one  could  get  a  new  outlook  on  life.  In  other  words, 
one  could  get  drunk;  not  necessarily  intoxicated  in  the  legs 
but  at  least  exhilarated  in  the  soul.  People  took  to  alcohol 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  did  to  opium,  gambling,  war 
and  running  off  with  each  others'  wives,  because  they  were 
bored  by  the  routine  of  a  sober  life. 

The  war  and  liquor  disappear  from  American  life  simul- 
taneously. Are  we  never  again  then  to  have  the  high 
excitements  of  intoxication?  Must  we  be  denied  the  emotions 
of  war  and  at  the  same  time  be  deprived  of  the  pseudo- 
emotions  which  can  be  bought  in  a  bottle?  Will  life  hence- 
forth be  tame,  drab  and  respectable?  But  this  alarm  is 
needless.  A  man  must  have  a  commonplace  mind  to  find 
thrills  only  in  spoiled  grape  juice.  Let  us  find  more  satis- 
factory methods  of  achieving  drunkenness. 

Baudelaire  has  given  us  a  hint.  "Get  drunk,"  he  said,  "but 
choose  wine,  poetry  or  virtue  as  you  like."  Unfortunately, 
he  tried  all  three  methods  in  turn  and  suffered  the  effects 
so  often  consequent  on  mixing  one's  drinks;  unfortunately 
also  he  forgot  that  the  after  effects  of  poetry  and  virtue 
are  more  satisfactory  than  the  after  effects  of  wine.  It 
requires  a  trifle  of  education,  no  doubt,  to  appreciate  the 
fine  bouquet  of  Browning  or  Emerson,  just  as  it  takes  a 
still  longer  education  to  become  an  expert  sampler  of  vint- 
ages. But  any  one  who  can  read  or  get  any  one  to  read  to 
him  can  enjoy  the  lilt  and  rhythm  of  a  good  ballad.  The 
war  song  is  the  best  emotional  substitute  for  war;  the 
drinking  song  is  the  best  emotional  substitute  for  drink. 

Music  is  a  still  simpler  method  of  intoxication.  Buy  a 
good  phonograph  and  you  are  freed  from  the  pull  of  the 
saloon  for  life.  The  surging  waves  of  sound,  the  rippling 
cascades  of  musical  laughter,  the  thundering  emphasis  of 
the  bass  notes  and  the  sparkle  and  effervescence  of  the 
trills — drink  deep  draughts  of  all  this  and  you  will 
turn  from  the  bottle  as  the  symbol  of  dull  boredom.  We 
have  seen  men  and  women,  of  the  type  who  never  go  out 
between  the  acts,  return  from  the  opera  or  concert  so 
buoyantly  that  the  policeman  viewed  them  with  suspicion. 
The  satisfactoriness  of  sport  as  a  means  of  intoxication 
does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  to  Americans;  if  anything, 
we  are  inclined  to  overdo  this  particular  substitute.  If  the 
German  knew  the  gridiron  and  the  diamond  he  might  be 
less  wedded  to  the  beer  garden. 

Poetry,  music,  sport:  these  are  but  three  of  the  many 
popular  substitutes  for  the  least  inspired  method  of  getting 
the  inspired  feeling.  Some  prefer  the  artist's  intoxication 
of  the  eye,  the  magic  of  the  clean  sweeping  line  and  the  rich 
depths  of  color.  Some  prefer  the  green  silence  of  the  woods 
or  the  keen  arrows  of  the  mountain  air.  Some  prefer  the 
romantic  adventures  into  the  unknown  hinterland  of  knowl- 
edge which  we  call  science.  Some,  as  Baudelaire  suggested, 
prefer  the  intoxication  of  virtue,  the  "fun  of  doing  good." 
Choose  as  you  will,  but  do  not  regret  that  costly  and 
unsatisfactory  type  of  drunkenness  on  which  OoagTtM  has 
laid  the  strong  hand  of  prohibition.  Your  choice  is  all  th» 
freer  now  that  it  is  out  of  the  way. 


THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  LABOR 

The  Solemn  Proposals  to  the  Peace  Conference 
for  the  Internationalization  of  Labor  Conditions 


WHILE  the  Big  Four  have  been 
struggling  with  the  map  of 
Europe  and  the  responsibil- 
ity, moral  and  financial,  of 
Germany  for  the  war,  a  commission  of 
fifteen  men  has  been  hard  at  work  in 
Paris  drawing  up  a  document  that,  if 
adopted,  will  make  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  commission  is  composed 
of  two  members  each  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan  and  Belgium,  and  one  member 
each  from  Cuba,  Poland  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  Its  title  is  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Labor  Legis- 
lation. The  American  members  are  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
Mr.  E.  N.  Hurley,  president  of  the 
American  Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers is  president  of  the  commission. 

With  pretty  much  all  there  was  of 
international  law  back  in  1914  torn  up 
and  scattered  to  the  winds  since,  it  is  a 
little  startling,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
tensely gratifying,  to  read  of  serious, 
not  to  say  solemn,  proposals  for  "in- 
ternational labor  legislation." 

But  the  proposals  have  been  actually 
prepared  and  will  be  presented  with  the 
unanimous — except  for  a  minute  point 
here  and  there — recommendation  of  the 
commission  to  the  full  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

THE  commission's  proposals,  as  set 
forth  in  its  report  to  the  Conference, 
a  copy  of  which  has  come  to  us  from 
Paris,  are  in  two  parts.  The  first  in- 
cludes nine  clauses  which  their  draft- 
ers propose  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  itself.  We  reprint  them  here 
in  their  entirety.  If  they  shall  become 
an  actual  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
a  document  signed  by  some  thirty  na- 
,3,  including  all  the  great  ones  ex- 
•t  Russia,  it  will  not  be  fanciful  to 
look  upon  them  as  constituting  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Labor. 

The  inclusion  of  these  clauses  in  the 

Peace    Treaty    would    seem    to    commit 

each   of  the   signatory   nations   to   take 

steps   to  KCUre    the    realization    of   the 

following    principles:     the    eight    hour 

day  of   rest   in   every  seven; 

no  child  labor;  guarantee  of  the  right 

of  the  n   to  organize;   a  living 

wave;    equal    pay   for   men   and    women 

for  equal   v/ork;   equality  of   treatment 

-n    workers    in    the    landi   to 

which  they  ei  m,  par- 

n    by   women,  of   labor  condi- 

onc  or  the  lignatory  i 
ild    find    it  i  vas 

■    ;i   di  m  among  the  leaders 

of  tts  affs  ■ 

-  [pies  it  in  the  f 

o  "pursue  the  realization  of 
them," 

.  part,  of  the  commission's 
proposals  presents  a   draft 

-  provisions  for  the  '■■'.tab: 


ment  of  a  permanent  organization  for 
international  labor  legislation.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  draft  convention  is  not  its 
least  significant  part.  It  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  "the  constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  not  provide  a 


LABOR'S  NINE  POINTS 
The  High  Contracting  Parties 
declare  their  acceptance  of.  the  fol- 
lowing principles  and  engage  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  secure 
their  realization  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  to  be  made 
by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference as  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation: 

i.  In  right  and  in  fact  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  should  not  be 
treated  as  merchandise  or  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 

2.  Employers  and  workers  should 
be  allowed  the  right  of  associa- 
tion for  all  lawful  purposes. 

3.  No  child  should  be  permitted 
to  be  employed  in  industry  or  com- 
merce before  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  in  order  that  every  child  may 
be  insured  reasonable  opportuni- 
ties for  mental  and  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Between  the  years  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  young  persons  of 
either  sex  may  only  be  employed 
on  work  which  is  not  harmful  to 
their  physical  development  and  on 
condition  that  the  continuation  of 
their  technical  or  general  educa- 
tion is  insured. 

4.  Every  worker  has  a  right  to  a 
wage  adequate  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  life  having  re- 
gard to  the  civilization  of  his  time 
and  country. 

5.  Equal  pay  should  be  given  to 
women  and  to  men  for  work  of 
equal  value  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. 

6.  A  weekly  rest  comprising 
Sunday  or  its  equivalent  for  all 
workers. 

7.  Limitation  of  the  hours  of 
work  in  industry  on  the  basis  of 
eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight 
hours  a  week,  subject  to  an  excep- 
tion for  countries  in  which  cli- 
matic conditions,  the  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  industrial  organiza- 
tion or  other  special  circumstances 
render  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
the  workers  substantially  different. 

The  International  Labor  Con- 
ference will  recommend  a  basis 
approximately  equivalent  to  the 
above  for  adoption  in  such  coun- 
tries. 

8.  In  all  matters  concerning 
their  status  as  workers  and  as 
members  of  society  foreign  work- 
men lawfully  admitted  to  any  coun- 
try, and  their  families,  should  be 
insured  the  same  treatment  as  the 
nationals  of  that  country. 

9.  All  states  should  institute  a 
system  of  in  pection,  in  which 
women  should  take  part,  in  order 
to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the   workers. 


real  solution  of  the  troubles  which  have 
beset  the  world  in  the  past,  and  will 
not  even  be  able  to  eliminate  the  seeds 
of  international  strife,  unless  it  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  the  industrial  evils 
and  injustices  which  mar  the  present 
state  of  society."  This  preamble  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  League  of  Nations  has  for 
its  object  the  establishment  of  universal 
peace,  and  such  a  peace  can  be  established 
only  if  it' is  based  upon  social  justice; 

And  whereas  conditions  of  labor  exist 
involving  such  injustice,  hardship  and  pri- 
vation to  large  numbers  of  people  as  to 
produce  unrest  so  great  that  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  world  are  imperiled ;  and 
an  improvement  of  those  conditions  is  ur- 
gently required :  as,  for  example,  by  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  work,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  maximum  working 
day  and  week,  the  regulation  of  the  labor 
supply,  the  prevention  of  unemployment, 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  living  wage, 
the  protection  of  the  worker  against  sick- 
ness, disease  and  injury  arising  out  of  his 
employment,  the  protection  of  children, 
young  persons  and  women,  provision  for 
old  age  and  injury,  protection  of  the  inter- 
est of  workers  when  employed  in  countries 
other  than  their  own,  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  association,  the  or- 
ganization of  technical  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  other  measures ; 

Whereas  also  the  failure  of  any  nation 
to  adopt  humane  conditions  of  labor  is  an 
obstacle  in  tin  way  of  other  nations  which 
desire  to  improve  the  conditions  in  their 
own  countries; 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  moved  by 
sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  by  the  desire  to  secure  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  world,  agree  to  the  following 
(•(invention. 

^PHE  convention  provides  for  the  crea- 
■*■  tion  of  two  bodies,  an  International 
Labor  Conference,  and  an  International 
Labor  Office,  controlled  by  a  Governing 
Body.  The  conference  will  meet  at  least 
annually.  It  will  be  composed  of  four 
delegates  from  each  nation — two  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  repre- 
sent it,  and  two  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  represent  the  employers  and 
the  workers.  Each  nation  agrees  that 
the  non-government  delegates  shall  be 
nominated  "in  agreement  with  the  in- 
dustrial organizations  .  .  .  which 
an-  most  representative  of  employers 
or  work  people,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
their  respective  countries."  The  right 
is  reserved  to  the  conference  to  refuse 
to  admit  any  delegate  whom  it  does 
not  believe  to  have  been  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  provision. 

The  voting  in  the  conference  is  to  be, 
not  by  countries,  but  by  individual  deb 

Kates.  Bach  delegate  will  have  a  single 

vote,    not     each     national    delegation,    as 

lias  generally  been  the  case  in  other  in- 
ternational gatherings  in  the  past.  This 
is     a     provision      of      tremendous      iin 

portance.   if  should  largely  strengthen 

the    hand:     of    the    labor    represent  at i 

since  if  will  irive  labor  a  olid  block  of 
one  quartet   of  the  membership  0    the 
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>|Uire  a  tWO  thirds  vote  of  the  delegates 
for  then  adoption,  will  be  submitted  to 
Um  nation   member!   in  the  form  either 

i  recommendation  for  internal  le^is 

ii  or  of  a  draft  convention  for  rati- 
fication. The  number  nations  agree  that 
the  proposals  adopted  by  the  delegates 

'!  be  submitted  within  one  year  to 
the  national  legislatures  or  other  com- 
petent bodies  of  each  for  approval  or 
rejection.  No  member  nation  is  under 
obligation  to  take  other  action  in  rela- 
tion to  any  proposal  than  to  lay  the 
recommendation  before  the  competent 
authorities  for  consideration. 

\  ipecial  provision  is  made  for  the 
cases  of  such  nations  as  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  Federation  of  States, 
in  which  the  authority  to  deal  with  such 
questions  as  may  be  the  subject  matter 
of  recommendations  of  the  conference 
is  not  an  exclusive  function  of  the  na- 
tional government  but  is  divided  be- 
tween it  and  the  governments  of  the 
respective  states.  Any  such  federal 
government  may  treat  any  draft  con- 
vention which  comes  to  it  from  the  con- 
ference as  a  mere  recommendation,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
specific  case  require.  For  example,  if 
a  proposal  for  a  draft  convention  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  for  ratifica- 
tion should  deal  with  matters  the.  right 
to  deal  with  which  under  our  govern- 
mental system  is  reserved  to  the  several 
states,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
for  the  United  States  Senate  to  ratify 
the  draft  convention  and  have  it  binding 
on  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  In 
such  a  case  the  American  Government 
would  be  permitted,  by  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  to  submit  the  recommenda- 
tion to  each  of  the  state  legislatures 
for  consideration  and  possible  action. 

THE  International  Conference  of 
Labor,  it  will  be  observed,  is  intend- 
ed to  be  the  legislative  organ  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  world's  labor.  It  cannot 
expect  for  some  time  to  come  actually  to 
legislate  as  a  Parliament  or  a  Congress 
legislates  for  a  nation.  But  it  should 
be  able  to  perform  a  valuable  service 
of  suggestion,  counsel  and  coordination 
in  two  distinct  fields.  It  will  seek  to 
make  uniform  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  legislation  and  the  executive 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  labor.  It  will  also  seek  thru  the  means 
of  international  treaties  and  agreements 
to  improve,  systematize  and  equalize 
the  conditions  of  labor  everywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  portion 
of    the    international    machinery,    the 


Draft    Convention    propoaea    executive 
machinal v.  it  li  embodied  in  the  Intel 
onal   La    ■  <    I  Office,   w  hlch   is  to  be 
iblished  at  the  tea  I  of  the  League  of 
rh<    i  ibor  « Office  will  be  under 
the  control   oi  Body   of 

nty  tour  members,  twelve  of  them 
repreaental  I  the  governmental 

elected  by  the  del.  to  the  confer- 

ence   representing   the   employers,   and 
si\  elected  by  the  delegate!  represent 
lag  the  workers.  Bight  of  the  govern 
ment  repr'eaentathrei  will  be  named  by 

the  eight  nations  of  chief  industrial  im- 
portance;  the  other  four  by  all  the  re- 
maining  nations  of  the  League  thru 
then-  delegates  to  the  Labor  Confer- 
ence. The  Labor*  Office  will  have  a 
di ret  tor,  and  a  staff  made  up  of  persons 
of  different  nationalities,  including 
women.  The  office  will  collect  and  dis- 
tribute information  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  international  adjustment 
of  conditions  of  industrial  life  and 
labor;  and  will  make  especial  investi- 
gations as  ordered  by  the  conference. 

THE  most  important  duty  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office  will  be  to  in- 
sure the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of 
the  conventions  and  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  member  nations  of 
the  League.  The  office  will  have  three 
semi-judicial  processes  at  its  disposal, 
and  two  sanctions  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  vital  purpose.  The  two 
sanctions  are  publicity  and  economic 
pressure.  The  three  processes  are  in- 
vestigation by  the  Labor  Office,  consid- 
eration and  report  by  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  and  reference  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  methods  of  procedure  will  be 
these.  Any  industrial  association  of 
employers  or  of  workers  will  have  the 
right  at  any  time  to  enter  complaint 
with  the  Labor  Office  that  any  member 
nation  has  failed  to  secure  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  effective  observance  of 
any  convention  to  which  it  has  given  its 
adherence.  The  governing  body  will 
thereupon  give  the  nation  in  question 
an  opportunity  to  make  any  statement 
it  desires  to  make  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  If  no  statement  is  made  by  the 
government  in  reply,  or  if  the  statement 
does  not  appear  to  the  Governing  Body 
to  be  adequate,  it  may  make  the  com- 
plaint and  the  reply,  if  any,  public. 

Any  nation,  also,  will  have  the  right 
to  enter  complaint  against  any  other 
nation  if  it  believes  that  that  nation 
is  not  securing  the  effective  observance 
of  any  convention  to  which  both  na- 
tions have  given  their  adherence.  The 
Governing  Body  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  refer 
the  complaint  to  the  government  com- 
plained against  for  any  statement  that 
it  may  desire  to  make  in  reply.  If  no 
reply  is  made,  or  if  the  Governing  Body 
has  not  deemed  it  best  to  refer  the  com- 
plaint for  reply  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Governing  Body  may  apply  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  en- 
quiry. The  Commission  of  Enquiry  shall 
be  made  up  from  a  panel  made  up  thru 
the  appointment  by  each  member  nation 
of  three  persons  of  industrial  expe- 
rience, one  a  representative  of  employ- 


i  representative  of  work  peo- 
ple,   and    One    a    prison    of    independent 

tiding    Bach  Commission  of  Enquiry 

shall    be   COmpoaed   Of   three   persons   se- 
lected  from  this  panel  by  the  secretary 

general  of  the  League  of  Nations,  one 

name  being  taken  from  each  of  the 
three  categories.  The  enquiry  commis- 
lion  shall  make  a  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  case  and  make  a 
report  of  it  I  findings.  This  report  shall 
DC  communicated  to  each  nation  which 
is  a  party  to  the  dispute  and  shall  be 
published.  Within  one  month  after  re- 
ceiving the  report  each  nation  shall  in- 
form the  secretary  general  of  the 
League  of  Nations  whether  it  proposes 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  and,  if  not, 
whether  it  proposes  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Internation- 
al Justice.  The  decision  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  shall  be  final. 

Both  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  and 
the  Permanent  Court  may  indicate 
what  measures  of  an  economic  character 
against  a  defaulting  state  it  considers 
would  be  appropriate  and  justifiable 
for  other  states  to  adopt.  In  the  event 
of  any  state  failing  within  the  specified 
time  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Enquiry  or  in  the  decision  of 
the  Permanent  Court,  any  other  state 
may  take  against  the  offending  state 
the  economic  measures  indicated. 

HERE  is  the  second  and  the  more 
drastic  and  therefore  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  two  sanctions  for  the 
observance  of  the  agreements  which 
may  come  out  of  the  Internationa] 
Labor  Conference.  There  is  no  compul- 
sion involved  in  the  whole  matter,  ex- 
cept the  compulsion,  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted by  each  nation,  to  live  up  to  the 
agreements  which  it  itself  shall  have 
made.  It  may  seem  like  only  a  short, 
tentative,  one  might  almost  say  timid 
first  step  that  is  proposed.  But  in  real- 
ity it  is  almost  revolutionary.  If  the 
nations  of  the  world  should  agree  to 
this  careful  and  tentative  proposal  for 
the  international  treatment,  on  the 
basis  of  intergovernmental  agreements, 
of  the  conditions  of  labor  thruout  the 
world,  it  would  be  one  more  demonstra- 
tion of  the  distance  we  have  gone  since 
Germany  crost  the  Belgian  border.  It 
is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  almost 
the  whole  world,  outside  of  the  more 
radical  members  of  the  working  classes, 
accepted  the  theory  that  governments 
had  no  business  concerning  themselves 
with  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor.  Now  it  is  solemnly  proposed  to 
make  this  relationship  not  merely  a 
matter  of  governmental  concern,  but  of 
international  agreement  and  action. 

The  Draft  Covenant  finally  proposes 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Interna 
tional  Conference  shall  be  held  in 
Washington,  during  the  present  year. 
It  proposes  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Application   of  principle   <>f  S   hour  day 

or  -is  hour  week. 

2,  Question    of    preventing    or    providing 
against  unemployment 

.">.    Women's  employment — 

uO    Before     {Continued  on   page   '.,,"> 


German  Peace  The  first  intention 
_.     .  B    •         of    the     German 

Plenipotentiaries      „  «.«.«*.- 

Government  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  send  mere  messen- 
gers to  Versailles,  to  receive  the  draft 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  convey  it  back 
to  the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar 
for  authoritative  consideration.  The 
Allies,  however,  let  it  be  known  that 
no  such  procedure  would  be  permitted, 
but  that  Germany  must  send  responsi- 
ble plenipotentiaries,  competent  to  ne- 
gotiate and  to  speak  with  authority. 
It  was  accordingly  announced  on  April 
21  that  Germany  would  send  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Foreign  Min- 
ister; Herr  Landsberg,  Minister  of 
Publicity,  Art  and  Literature;  Dr. 
Melchior,  general  manager  of  the 
Warburg  Bank;  Herr  Leinert,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Prussian  Assembly  and  of 
the  National  Soviet  Congress;  Herr 
Ceisberg,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs; and  Herr  Scheucking.  About 
seventy  others,  secretaries,  counsel- 
lors and  assistants,  will  accompany 
them. 

The  entire  party  during  their 
stay  in  France  will  be  continually  un- 
der guard  and  kept  by  physical  barri- 
ers from  any  contact  or  intercourse 
with  the  public,  or  indeed  with  any- 
body save  those  officially  authorized 
to  deal  with  them.  It  was  intended  to 
deliver  the  text  of  the  treaty  to  them 
a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  and  it 
was  announced  that  President  Wilson 
would  personally  address  them.  A  day 
or  two  more  would  be  granted  to  them 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
treaty,  and  to  ask  for  elucidation  of 
it,  tho  not  to  enter  into  discussion  con- 
cerning it.  Then,  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  sign  it,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  take  it  to  Weimar  for  a 
limited  time,  after  which  they  would 
be  expected  to  return  and  sign  it  in  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors,  on  a  table  placed  on 
the  very  .spot  where  William  I  of 
Prussia  stood  when,  in  1871,  he  was 
proclaimed  f<<-rman  Emperor. 

It   was   announced    on    April    £'■',    that 
Allied  and  associated   governments 
had  informed  the  German  Governm 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  receive 

April 
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TO  SIGN  THE  PEACE  TREATY  FOR 
GERMANY 
The  German  Cabinet  revoked  its  first  decision 
to  send  only  messengers  without  authority  to 
receive  the  terms  of  peace  at  Versailles  and 
appointed  instead  envoys  with  full  powers,  head- 
ed by  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  present  German  Government  and 
formerly  Ambassador  to  Vienna  under  the  Im- 
perial Government.  The  German  delegation  will 
probably  submit  the  peace  terms  to  popular 
referendum     before    signing     the     treaty 

man.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  occupies  the  first  place  in  it, 
followed  by  the  military,  naval  and 
aerial  provisions,  reparation,  responsi- 
bility for  the  war,  the  Rhine  frontier, 
the  Sarre  Valley,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
status   of    Danzig   as   an    international 
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port,  the  disposition  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  various  other  topics. 

Speculation  concerning  Germany's 
action  on  the  Peace  Treaty  increases  as 
the  time  for  such  action  approaches. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief,  plausibly 
founded,  that  after  some  grumbling 
and  protests  she  will  accept  it  lest  some- 
thing worse  befall  her.  Very  positive 
declarations  continue  to  be  made,  how- 
ever, by  German  speakers  and  in  the 
press  that  no  treaty  transcending  the 
President's  fourteen  points,  and  certain- 
ly none  surrendering  the  Sarre  Valley 
or  other  "German  territory,"  will  be 
signed.  Those  who  take  these  threats 
at  their  face  value  anticipate  that  the 
German  Government  will  decline  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  action,  and  will 
refer  the  treaty  either  to  the  Weimar 
Assembly  or  to  a  national  plebiscite; 
in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  thought 
that  the  treaty  would  be  rejected.  It 
was  stated  on  April  20  that  all  the  ap- 
purtenances for  holding  a  plebiscite 
were  in  readiness,  and  that  prepara- 
tions had  been  so  completely  made  that 
the  voting  could  be  held  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  Government's  call. 

The  Allied  governments  have  been 
considering  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
case  of  a  rejection  of  the  treaty,  either 
by  the  German  Ministry,  the  National 
Assembly,  or  a  plebiscite.  While  no  pro- 
gram of  procedure  in  such  case  has 
been  formally  announced,  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  entry  upon  nego- 
tiations would  be  refused,  that  Mar- 
shal Foch  would  be  directed  to  under- 
take military  operations,  and  that 
further  German  territory  would  be  oc- 
cupied and  German  ports  would  also 
be  occupied  by  the  British  fleet. 

Dispute  Over  The  hoPes  of  speedy 
the  Adriatic  completion  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  which  were  ex- 
prest  on  April  17  were  quickly  dashed 
by  the  development  of  a  serious  con- 
troversy over  the  disposition  of  the 
former  Hungarian  city  of  Fiume  and 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  islands — 
practically,  the  control  of  the 'Adriatic 
Sea.  Fiume  and  much  of  the  coast  arc 
claimed  by  the  Yugoslavs,  as  necessary 
to  their  newly-organized  state  for  a 
free  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  also  because 
Of  the  large  Yugoslav  element  in  the 
population.  But  they  are  also  claimed 
by  Italy,  on  historic  grounds,  on  the 
ground  of  considerable  Italian  popula 

tion,  and  also   on    the  ground    that   I  hey 

re    promised    to    Italy    by    Prance, 

'.i'il     Britain    and    Russia    by    B    secret 

treaty  made  in  London  just  before  it 
aly's   entrance    Into    the    war.    Fiume, 
however,  w;is  not.  assigned  to  Italy  by 
i  he  Pact  of  London 
There  was  at  first  a  proposal  to  re 

fcr    the     dispute     In     I 'resident     Wilson 

I'm  adjudical  inn,  bul  b ftei  some  hear 

ingS    and    discussions    he    gave    up    the 

attempt,   and    even    absented    himself 
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it    which    th«    prob- 
lem m  other   meet 

me    Minister   sb 
i  he    latter    declared 

!  II  Ll  it       llf      lU-l  lllril       he 

irn  tu  Rome  to  meet 
Ming,  the  'i 
trhieh   has   aon    been   postponed   t<> 

ng    lltt;:. 

tion  mi  "ill  trcei    that 

Italy  would  decline  t<»  become  ■  party 
to  tin-  peace  treaty  unless  her  demandi 
ed. 

nt    Wilson    finall)    Issued!    b 
ement   in   which   he   sit    forth   nil 
wtw  oi  the  Adriatic  problem,  and  sp- 
iled to  the  Italian  people  lu  sceord 
justice   to   the    Yugoslavs.    We    reprint 

the  statement,    on   another  page. 

Much     speculation     and 
Mdndtng  by       controversy     arose     over 

France  tht,     rt.port     that     Pi 

dent  Wilson  had  given  some  sort  of 
guarantees  to  France  of  support  and 
aid  in  case  she  were  again  attacked  by 
Germany.  France,  it  was  explained, 
regarded  herself  as  peculiarly  exposed 
to  such  attack,  and  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  would  assure  her  ade- 
quate protection;  and  therefore  she 
sought  a  special  agreement  to  that  ef- 
fect  with   America  and   Great   Britain. 

Great  Britain  could,  of  course, 
make  such  a  treaty  secretly.  But  for 
America  to  do  so  would  be  impossible. 
The  President  could  not  make  such  a 
treaty  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  would  thus  have  to 
be  made  public;  and  this  country  could 
not  actually  engage  in  war  for  the  aid 
of  France  without  action  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

It  was  explained  on  April  22 
that,  in  addition  to  the  stipulations  in 
the    Covenant    of   the    League    of    Na- 


tions,   t hi     Bi  tiah     I  in.  nt     had 

made  ■  ipeeial  menl  with  France 

to  the  effect  that   it  mji    should 

■  .    i  ime  v  iolate  the  terms  of  the 

Pea         i        ity   by  sending  troops  SI  i 

the  Rhine,  to  the  menace  of  France, 
British  forces  would  be   lent  Immedi 
ately  to  the  continent   foi  the  support 
and    protection    of    France.    It    was 
stated     that     President     Wilson     had 
promise. i   to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention   of   the    United   states   Si 
ate    and    to    request    it   to   approve 
treaty  embodying  an  agreement  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Great    Britain   had 

made.  In  doing  this,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  President  would  he  acting  in, 
strict  accord  with  constitutional  prin- 
ciples,  while   in   acting   favorably   upon 

his  request  the  Senate  would  merely 
be  providing  for  the  enforcement  and 
lasting  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of 
p.ace  and  forbidding  its  ever  being  re- 
garded as  only  a  "scrap  of  paper." 

A  P  1'  h  ^^e  transportation  of  the 
Polish  army  from  France 
orridor  ^  i>0]an(j  was  auspicious- 
ly begun,  the  route  being  by  rajl  from 
Coblenz  across  Germany.  The  first  de- 
tachment of  Polish  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral Heller,  arrived  safely  at  Warsaw 
on  April  22.  It  is  assumed  that  this  re- 
patriation of  Polish  troops  will  mate- 
rially strengthen  the  new  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, against  both  threatened  do- 
mestic disturbances  and  the  external 
attacks  by  Ukrainians  and  others  which 
are  actually  being  made. 

The  demand  of  Poland  for  a  portion 
of  West  Prussia  and  the  port  of  Dan- 
zig is  apparently  not  to  be  granted. 
It  was  intimated  with  authority  on 
April  19  that  Poland  would  have  mere- 
ly a  "corridor,"  the  width  of  which  was 
not  stated,  down  the  Vistula  Valley  to 
Danzig,  and  that  the  latter  city  instead 
of  being  given  to  Poland  would  be  in- 
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ternationalised.  This  disposition  of  the 
question   gavi     ati  faction    to   neither 

Prussis  nor  I'oland,  tho  it  seemed  to  be 

the  beet  that  the  Supreme  Council  could 
.  upon 

The  Rise  and  Fall   ™»  att*«i£  '«•  <^ab- 
,  0  lish  a  Soviet  govern- 

of  Soviets  . ,  , 

ment    at.   Munich   and 

thrUOttt     Havana     was    continued     with 

much   viol,  iic.-,  but  not  with  increasing 

lUCCeSI.  A  considerable  battle  occurred 

betw.m  the  Soviet  forces  and  the  troops 
of  the  Socialist  government   on  April 

IN  near  Freising,  which  was  costly  to 
both  sides  hut  the  more  so  to  the  Soviet. 
The  next  day  large  detachments  of 
troops  from  Wuerttemberg  and  other 
part-  of  Germany  arrived  near  Munich, 
to  assist  the  Bavarian  Government.  On 
April  21  the  city  of  Lindau,  the  most 
important  stronghold  of  the  Soviet  or 
Commune  in  Bavaria  after  Munich,  was 
captured  by  the  government  troops 
Meantime  the  Soviet  regime  in  Munich 
itself  collapsed,  the  Hoffmann  Ministry, 
of  the  Socialist  Government,  resumed 
its  functions,  and  government  troops 
prepared  to  occupy  the  city  and  com- 
plete its  restoration  to  unity  with  the 
general    German   Government. 

While  thus  the  Soviet  system  seemed 
to  be  losing  in  Bavaria,  its  various  for- 
tunes elsewhere  were  reported.  The 
government  of  Bela  Kun  and  his  fel- 
low Communists  at  Budapest  was  seri- 
ously challenged,  Rumanian  troops  aid- 
ing the  Hungarian  Republicans  in  pres- 
sure against  them,  until  on  April  22 
it  was  announced  that  the  Soviet  had 
been  overthrown.  This  result  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  excesses  of  the  Soviet  in 
arresting  all  clergymen  of  all  religious 
faiths,  and  to  the  desertion  of  a  very 
large  detachment  of  Soviet  troops  to 
the  Rumanian  side. 

Control  of  Vienna  was  assumed,  with- 
out violence,  by  a  Soldiers'  Council  on 
April  18,  and  a  communist  regime  was 
established.  The  Allies  intimated  that 
if  serious  disorder  occurred,  food  sup- 
plies would  be  withheld,  but  no-  occa- 
sion arose  for  such  action.  The  next 
day  the  government  reasserted  itself, 
and  the  success  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem seemed  dubious. 

Even  Turkey  felt  the  influence  of 
Bolshevism.  On  April  22  it  was  report- 
ed that  a  revolution  had  occurred  at 
Constantinople  and  that  a  Soviet  gov- 
ernment had  been  proclaimed. 

Mixt  conditions  continue  to 
^  ^r  prevail  in  Russia,  tho  with 
in  Russia  hopeful  progress  toward 
order  and  stability  in  certain  quarters. 
The  anti-Bolshevist  government  at 
Omsk,  Siberia,  is  not  only  firmly  estab- 
lished and  extending  its  jurisdiction, 
but  it  also  seems  to  be  rehabilitating 
the  country  in  a  most  gratifying  state 
of  prosperity.  These  circumstances  have 
led  to  the  proposal  that  the  Allies  shall 
recognize  it  as  the  actual  government 
of  all  Russia  outside  the  regions  con 
trolled  by  the  Bolshevists;  a  proposal  in 
which,  however,  other  Kussian  govern- 
ments might   not  concur. 

Meantime     military     operations     are 
vigorously    ptvst     in    various    quar;, 
generally    with    results    unfavorable    St 
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Japan  as  Successor 


When   the   Adriatic 


V.  8.  Official,  from    freag  Illustrating 

THE  MAN   OF   THE   HOUR  IN   RUSSIA 

Admiral   Kolchak   is   the   supreme   head   of   the   Omsk    government   and   commander-in-chief   of   the 

Russian   armies   which   have   driven   the   Bolsheviki   out   of   Siberia   and   back   to   the    Volga    River. 

The  photograph  was  taken  outside  one  of  the  soldier  barracks   in    Omsk 


the  Bolshevist  forces.  The  Omsk  gov- 
ernment, headed  by  Admiral  Kolchak, 
has  pushed  its  formidable  army  west- 
ward, with  frequent  victories  and  cap- 
tures of  troops,  arms  and  supplies,  until 
it  now  controls  nearly  all  the  vast  re- 
gions east  of  the  Volga  River.  On  April 
22  this  army  was  reported  to  be  moving 
on  a  front  of  400  miles,  its  center  being 
on  the  Kama  River  within  100  miles  of 
the  Volga.  Despite  intermittent  talk  of 
withdrawal,  the  American  and  Allied 
forces  in  the  Archangel  region  are  mak- 
ing steady  and  substantial  progress. 
From  April  19  to  22  successive  victor- 
ies and  advances  of  many  miles  were 
reported.  At  latest  accounts  they  were 
within   easy  striking  distance  of  Lake 

^a,  which  is  connected  by  a  chain  of 
lakes  and  canals  with  Petrograd.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  has  sent  a  personal  mes- 
sage of  encouragement  to  the  American 
troops,  urging  them  to  maintain  their 
morale  and   promising  them   relief. 

two  'ampaiKns,  the  chief 
parts  of  which  are  conducted  by  anti- 

ihevist  Russians,  two  others  are  in 
g.   on    the    part    oi 

:  from  the  Russian.  One 
is  at  the  south,  directed  by  the  Ukrain- 
ians under  Generi  ira.  On  April 
20  .'  tranced  that  a  Bolshevist 
army  of  more  than  20,000  men,  with 
lar:'                         of   arm-    ari'l    munitio 

had  surrendered  to  General  Petliura  in 
*h  of  Kief,  near  the  June 
n  of  th<  and   Dni«  pel 

irther  east  the  Kuban  and  oth<     ' 

e   al  o   pres  ing   the    Bolshe- 
vist fore-'  n  hard.  '  me  at  tl 

p  iged    by 

•  r,T(,<,\>    from  Prance, 

ired  from  the  Bolshevists  the 

iter    of 

V,  from  thai 

pi;,  .  h   to   Lids    1  bl     id  ranee  of 
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time  it  brought  the  Poles  and  the 
Ukrainians  almost  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  each  other  and  suggested  dan- 
ger of  a  conflict  between  them  in  that 
region.  They  are  and  have  long  been 
fighting  each  other  in  Galicia,  where  the 
important  city  of  Lembcrg  is  the  chief 
point  of  contention  between  them,  and 
where  on  April  22  the  Poles  were  re- 
ported to  have  broken  thru  the  Ukrain- 
ian front. 

The  work  of  repatriating  the  500,- 
000  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many has  now  been  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  the  Americans  and 
Allies.  These  men,  who  are  chiefly  in 
the  Rhine  districts  of  Germany,  are  be- 
ing forwarded  to  Russia  in  small  de- 
tachments, in  the  hope  that  thus  they 
will  be  less  likely  to  join  the  Bolshevists 
than  they  would  if  they  moved  in  a 
great  body. 

Reaction  against  some  of  the  more 
extreme  measures  of  the  Bolshevist 
Soviets  is  reported  from  various  parts 
of  Russia.  In  at  least  one  province  popu- 
lar revulsion  has  compelled  suspension 
and  prospective  repeal  of  the  law  pro- 
vidiri!/  for  the  registration  and  "na- 
tionalization"  of  women. 

A  dispatch  from  I'od- 
Montenegro  goritM  „,,  April  2S  re- 
Now  Serbian  port(.(j  tnat  three  days 
before  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Montenegro  had  ceased  to  exist,  the 
National  Assembly  havin:-  transferred 
supreme  power  to  the  Serbian  Govern 
or,  thu  completing  the  union  of 
Montenegro  with  Serbia.  This  action 
mean  the  reunion  of  states  wrhii  h  i 
(ur  i   •■•■<>■  one ,  the  little  kingdo  • 

of    the    Black    Mountain    having    been 

formed  by  a  few  resolute  Serbians  who 

fir  -I  thither  and  maintained  t heir  Inde 
[,.  ndence  after  the  Bei bian   Empire  of 
Dushan  and  Lazai  bad  be<  n  conquered 

Turks. 


question     was     laid 
to  Germany         asidC)    it    was    suc. 

ceeded  by  another  scarcely  less  puzzling- 
This  was  the  question  of  Japanese 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Shan-Tung. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the 
war  Germany  held  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Kiao-Chau  and  enjoyed  some- 
thing like  a  suzerainty  over  the  prov- 
ince. Japan  on  entering  the  war  gave 
her  first  and  chief  attention  to  the 
capture  of  Kiao-Chau  and  the  expul- 
sion of  German  power.  There  was  a 
secret  agreement  between  her  and  the 
Allies  concerning  her  enjoyment  of 
some  measure  of  succession  to  those 
German  privileges,  and  she  now  seems 
inclined  to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  that  compact,  while  others  hold 
that,  like  the  Italian  compact,  it  should 
be  abrogated.  Japan  is  understood  to 
be  the  more  insistent  upon  this  con- 
cession because  of  her  inability  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  a  race  equality 
provision  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

_,     ,,       ,  If  the  next  Presiden- 

The  March  of         tia]  electi(m  werg  to 

Woman  Suffrage      be    held    next    week> 

15,500,000  women  would  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  President.  This  is  almost  ex- 
actly 3,000,000  votes  less  than  were 
actually  cast  in  the  last  Presidential 
election.  The  latest  state  to  add  to  the 
number  of  possible  voters  for  President 
is  Iowa.  It  is  the  seventh  state  within 
three  months  to  grant  the  Presidential 
suffrage  to  women.  The  others  are  In- 
diana, Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin  and  Tennessee.  In  Vermont, 
also,  the  Legislature  voted  to  permit 
women  to  vote  for  President,  but  the 
resolution  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
The  veto,  however,  is  under  challenge. 
There  is  now  but  one  state  west  of 
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Flights  of  Fancy    **■■•     **•     stirring 


Coming  True 


days    in    aviation.     It 


was  only  sixteen 
ago  that  the  Wright  brothers 
startled  the  world  with  their  first  suc- 
iftti  test  of  an  aeroplane  flying 
machine  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Caro- 
lina. Today  we  take  aeroplanes  so 
much  for  granted  that  we  use  an  air 
mail  service  between  halt*  a  dozen 
cities  and  a  delegation  of  mine  owners 
recently  in  New  York  bought  six 
planes  to  be  used  in  transporting  the 
ore  from  their  mines. 

The  first  non-stop  airplane  flight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  was  made  on 
April  19  by  an  American  army  aviator, 
Captain  E.  F.  White,  who  flew  over  700 
miles  in  six  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  He 
used  a  standard  army  plane  of  the  De 
Haviland  Four  type  equipt  with  a 
400  horse  power  Liberty  motor.  When 
he  ascended  from  the  Ashburn  Avia- 
tion Field  in  Chicago  Captain  White 
circled  to  a  hight  of  over  10,000  feet 
and  did  not  go  below  that  level  during 
the  entire  flight.  He  followed  the  rouce 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
most  of  the  way;  various  cities  along 
the  course  telegraphed  the  news  as  he 
passed  so  that  when  the  dark  blue 
plane  circled  over  New  York  and 
landed  on  the  army  aviation  field  at 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  there  was  a 
group  of  officers  waiting  to  congratu- 
late him. 

Captain  White's  success  gave  added 
stimulus  to  the  numerous  plans  for  an 


•  tneatlantic   flight,    i  are 

aviaton  <>m  both  suits  of  the  Atlantic 

Waiting     »>nly      for     favorable     weather 

conditions  to  try   their  luck.   In   Lqn 

don    nine    entries    hav  t     been    made    in   a 

contest  opened  by  the  DaUy  Matt 
which  oilers  a  prize  of  160,000  for  the 

laful    flight.    One    of    the    eon 

ml  i  Ma i-i    i    C    i'    Wood,  started 

on  April  \H  but  fell  into  the  Irish  Sea 
near   Holyhead   alter  only   a   few   hours' 

flight 

I'be   two   most   promising   candid 
for    the    Daily    Mail   prise    are    K     I'. 
Raynham,   a    veteran    British   aviator, 

and  Hairy  (i.  Hawker,  the  Australian, 
who  holds  the  world's  altitude  record. 
Both  aviators  are  at  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, with  their  planes,  their 
start  postponed  from  day  to  day  by 
unfavorable  w<  ather.  Hawker  has  a 
Sopwith  biplane  with  a  375  horse 
power  engine  and  equipt  with  a  wire- 
less signaling  set.  He  has  been  mak- 
ing practise  flights  from  Newfound- 
land for  some  weeks.  The  Sopwith 
experts  have  taken  off  the  paint  from 
all  the  wires  about  the  plane  as  the 
results  of  experiment^  showing  that 
polished  wires  offer  less  wind  resist- 
ance, and  Hawker  has  said  that  he  hopes 
to  gain  an  extra  half  mile  an  hour  as 
the  result  of  the  change.  Captain 
Raynham's  machine  is  a  Martinsyde 
biplane  fairly  similar  in  power  and 
speed  to  the  Sopwith.  The  aviators 
hoped  at  first  to  make  it  a  real  race  by 
starting  simultaneously,  but  it  was  later 
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decided   that   each  should   use  Ins  own 

judgment  in  choosme  the  best  weather 
conditions.  The  Sopwith  machine  is  to 
drop  its  under  carriage  into  the  sea  soon 

,  1 1     I..  redu<  ■•  its  weight  and 

wind    resistance.    It    also    carries    a    life 

boat    and    drinking    water,    chocolati 

bouillon    cubes    and    honey 

The     United     States     Navy    has    four 

seaplanes    at    Rockaway    preparing   to 

fly    across    the    Atlantic    in    May.    They 
in.'     flying    boats,    known     respec 
lively  as  "NC-1,"  "2,"  "8"  and  "4,"  each 
equipt  with  wireless  apparatus  and  cap 
able  of  carrying  about  11,000  pounds  of 
gasoline,  enough    for  an   eighteen   hour 

flight.    The    proposed    flight    of    thesi 

planes   is   from   Newfoundland   by   way 
of   the   Azores   where  a   stop   would   be 
mad.-    to    replenish   the   gasoline   tanks 
The  "NC-2"  has  made  a  maximum  speed 
of  ninety-live  miles  an  hour. 

The  Telephone     The   strike    of    20,000 
~.  .    „,.  telephone       girls       in 

Girls  Win  xt  tt.      i       ■ 

New     England     came 

to  an  end  with  a  complete  victory  for 
the  workers.  It  is  true  that  they  did 
not  get  all  that  they  demanded  in  the 
way  of  wage  increase,  but  they  did 
gain  their  point  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  dispute  should  be  adjusted. 
Postmaster  General  Burleson  was 
obliged  to  recede  from  his  original 
stand  that  the  demands  of  the  oper- 
ators must  be  presented  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  local  telephone  com- 
pany, by  whom  they  would  be  referred 
to  the  Wire  Control  Board  in  New 
York  and  thence  to  the  department  at 
Washington.  The  operators  always  in- 
sisted upon  their  right  to  deal  directly 
with  some  representative  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  who  had  full  power 
to  take  definite  action  upon  their  de- 
mands. 

They  refused  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Driver,  the  local  general  manager,  un- 
less he  were  first  given  authority  to 
give  them  a  definite  reply  and  to  enter 
into  a  binding  agreement  with  them. 
Mr.  Burleson  complained  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  department  to  con- 
sider the  workers'  demands,  since  they 
refused  to  place  them  officially  before 
the  official  designated  by  the  depart- 
ment to  receive  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Subsequently    the    Postmaster    Gen- 


International  Film  READY    FOR   A   TRANSATLANTIC    FLIGHT 

Harry   Hawker.   British   aviator,   holds   the  world's   altitude   record   and   the    British    Mtehelil)    Prise   of    1918    tor    I  he    longest    continuous    Right,    and    hi» 
next  ambition  is  to  be  the  first  aviator  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic.  There  are   several   aviators,   both   liiitish  and    American,   ready   to  try   the   tUuht   mm 
Hawker    is    to    start    from    St.    John's,    Newfoundland,    in    a    Sopwith    two-sealer  biplane  with  a  878   H  P    engine    The  lower  photograph  shows   Hawk«f 
making    a    practise    flight    in    a    Sopwith    plane;    the    boat-shaped    Fuselage    supports    it     in    the    water 
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eral  attempted  to  get  around  this  diffi- 
culty by  acting  himself  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  workers'  organizations 
and  presenting  their  demands  to  Mr. 
Driver  for  them,  tho  of  course  without 
their  request  or  permission.  But  even 
this  attempt  to  follow  out  the  techni- 
cal requirements  of  the  department  in 
the  face  of  the  refusal  of  the  workers 
to  comply  with  those  requirements 
themselves  promised  no  result. 

Meanwhile  New  England  was  with- 
out telephone  service.  Meanwhile,  also, 
various  public  officials  of  Massachu- 
setts sought  to  bring  about  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  Massachusetts 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Secretary  to  the  President  to 
cable  to  President  Wilson  asking  him 
to  direct  the  Postmaster  General  to 
authorize  Mr.  Driver  to  act  in  the  case 
with  full  authority.  The  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  went  him- 
self to  Washington  to  urge  the  Post- 
master General  to  bring  the  strike  to 
an  end  by  direct  negotiation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  strikers.  Mayor 
Peters's  mission  was  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. The  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Mr.  J.  C.  Koons,  was  sent  to 
Boston  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  union  leaders.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Koons  and  Mayor  Pe- 
rn Boston,  only  a  short  period 
of  negotiation  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  agreement.  Th<;  rr-sult  was  a 
compromise.  The  operator!  had  as! 
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should  be  allowed  to  negotiate  directly 
with  some  one  with  authority  to  give 
a  definite  and  binding  response.  Mr. 
Burleson  was  finally  compelled  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  and  by  the 
justice  of  the  workers'  demand  to 
recede  from  his  position.  The  out- 
come of  the  strike  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting commentary  on  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Burleson  that  "a  strike  on 
the  part  of  employees  working  for  the 
Government  is  not  permissible."  For 
the  workers  not  only  struck  but  by  so 
doing  forced  Mr.  Burleson  to  grant  the 
fundamental  contention  for  which 
they  struck.  The  incident  will  do  noth- 
ing to  enhance  Mr.  Burleson's  already 
damaged  reputation  as  an  intelligent 
and   enlightened   public   administrator. 

The  Price  Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  pres- 
,  _  ,  ident  of  the  Federal  Grain 
ofBread  Corporation,  the  commer- 
cial  agency  for  carrying  out  the  Gov- 
ernment's policies  in  relation  to  wheat 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  price  to  the 
farmer,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  as  wheat  director  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Barnes,  on  assum- 
ing this  new  office,  in  which  he  will  be 
responsible  only  to  the  President,  ex- 


prest  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  the  five-cent  loaf  of  bread 
of  pre-war  times  would  return.  We 
must  continue  to  feed  the  world,  he 
declared,  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  a  good  part  of  the  next,  or 
until  the  other  wheat  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  again  producing 
their  accustomed  crops.  The  methods 
by  which  the  Government  will  set 
about  the  resale  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  wheat  which  it  will  acquire  in  pur- 
suance of  the  adopted  policy  of  up- 
holding the  guaranteed  price  to  the 
producer  have  not  yet  been  determined 
upon.  It  will  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine definitely  this  resale  policy  until 
all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  current  crops  both  here  and  abroad 
are  known.  But,  Mr.  Barnes  declared, 
there  are  three  foundation  principles 
which  will  be  observed  in  determining 
the  governmental  policy.  First,  the 
farmer  who  produces  the  wheat  must 
be  assured  of  the  receipt  of  the  proper 
and  just  portion  of  the  guaranteed 
price;  second,  if  there  should  be  a  sur- 
plus production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world,  the  consumers 
of  wheat  products  here  must  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  not  pay  more  for 
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THE    PREFERENCE    OF    JUSTICE 

OVER    INTEREST 

President  Wilson's  Appeal  to  the  Italian  People 


Porta,  .  i  in  il    '  '■ 

In  ui'«  o!  tin-  capital  Importance  of  the  questions  affected, 
aud  in  order  to  throw  all  possible  light  up  what  la  Involved  in 
their  settlement,  I  hope  that  the  following  statement  will  con- 
tribute to  the  final  formation  of  opinion  and  to  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

When  Italy  entered  the  war  she  entered  upon  the  i>a-is  of  a 
definite  private   understanding  with   Great    Britain   and   France, 

now    known  as   tin-   Tart  of   London. 

Since    that    time   the    whole    face   of   circumstances    has   been 

altered.    .Many    other    powers,    great    and    small,    have    entered    the 

struggle,  with  no  knowledge  of  that  private  understanding. 
The   Auatro-Hungarian    Empire,    then    the   enemy   of    Europe, 

and  at  whose  expense  the  Tact  of  London  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
event  of  victory,  has  gone  to  pieces  and  no  longer  exists.  Not 
only  that,  hut  the  several  parts  of  that  empire,  it  is  agreed  now 
by  Italy  and  all  her  associates,  are  to  be  erected  into  indepen- 
dent states  and  associated  in  a  league  of  nations,  not  with  those 
who  were  recently  our  enemies,  but  with  Italy  herself  and  the 
powers  that  stood  with  Italy  in  the  great  war  for  liberty. 
THE   LIBERTY.    OF    NKW   STATES 

We  are  to  establish  their  liberty  as  well  as  our  own.  They  are 
to  be  among  the  smaller  states  whose  interests  are  henceforth  to 
be  safeguarded  as  scrupulously  as  the'interests  of  the  most  pow- 
erful  states. 

The  war  was  ended,  moreover,  by  proposing  to  Germany  an 
armistice  and  peace  which  should  be  founded  on  certain  clearly 
defined  principles  which  set  up  a  new  order  of  right  and  justice. 

Upon  those  principles  the  peace  with  Germany  has  been  con- 
ceived not  only,  but  formulated.  Upon  those  principles  it  will  be 
executed.  We  cannot  ask  the  great  body  of  powers  to  propose 
and  effect  peace  with  Austria  and  establish  a  new  basis  of  inde- 
pendence and  right  in  the  states  which  originally  constituted  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  in  the  states  of  the  Balkan  group 
on  principles  of  another  kind.  We  must  apply  the  same  principles 
to  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  those  quarters  that  we  have  ap- 
plied in  the  peace  with  Germany.  It  was  upon  the  explicit  avowal 
of  those  principles  that  the  initiative  for  peace  was  taken.  It  is 
upon  them  that  the  whole  structure  of  peace  must  rest. 

AX    OUTLET   OF    YUGOSLAV   COMMERCE 

If  those  principles  are  to  be  adhered  to,  Fiume  must  serve  as 
the  outlet  of  the  commerce,  not  of  Italy,  but  of  the  land  to  the 
north  and  northeast  of  that  port — Hungary,  Bohemia.  Rumania 
and  the  states  of  the  new  Yugoslav  group.  To  assign  Fiume  to 
Italy  would  be  to  create  the  feeling  that  we  have  deliberately 
put  the  port  upon  which  all  those  countries  chiefly  depend  for 
their  access  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  hands  of  a  power  of 
which  it  did  not  form  an  integral  part,  and  whose  sovereignty, 
if  set  up  there,  must  inevitably  seem  foreign,  not  domestic  or 
identified  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  regions 
which  the  port  must  serve.  It  is  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  that 
Fiume  was  not  included  in  the  Pact  of  London,  but  there  defi- 
nitely assigned  to  the  Croatians. 

NEED  FOR  ITALY'S   PROTECTION   REMOVED 

And  the  reason  why  the  line  of  the  Pact  of  London  swept  about 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and 
around  the  portion  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  which  lies  most  open 
to  that  sea,  was  not  only  that  here  and  there  on  those  islands. 
and  here  and  there  on  that  coast,  there  are  bodies  of  people  of 
Italian  blood  and  connection,  but  also,  and  no  doubt  chiefly  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  Italy  to  have  a  foot- 


bold  amid-l  the  channels  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  in  order  that 
she  might  make  her  own  coasts  safe  against  the  naval  aggression, 
of   Austria  Hungary. 

Bui    Austria-Hungary   no   longer   exists.    It   is   proposed   that    the 

fortifications  which  the  Austrian  Government  constructed   thai 
shall  be  razed  and  permanently  destroyed. 

It  is  part  also  of  tin'  new  plan  of   European   order   which   ceu 
ters  in   the    League  of  Nations  that  the  new   stales  erected   there 
shall    accept    a    limitation    of   armaments,    which    puts    aggression 

out  of  the  question.  There  can  be  no  fear  of  the  unfair  treat Bi 

of  groups  of  Italian  people  there,  because  adequate  guarantees 
will  be  given,  under  international  sanction,  of  the  equal  and1 
equitable   treatment   of  all   racial   or   national    minorities. 

In  brief,  every  question  associated  with  this  settlement  wears 
.-.  new  aspect — a  new  aspect  given  it  by  the  very  victory  for  rigbl 
for  which  Italy  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  blood  and' 
treasure.  Italy,  along  with  the  four  other  great  powers,  has  be 
come  one  of  the  chief  trustees  of  the  new  order  which  she  has 
played  so  honorable  a  part  in  establishing. 

And  on  the  north  and  northeast  her  natural  frontiers  are  com- 
pletely restored  along  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Alps  from  north- 
west to  southeast  to  the  very  end  of  the  Istrian  peninsula,  in- 
cluding all  the  great  water  sheds  within  which  Trieste  and  Pola- 
lie,  and  all  the  fair  regions  whose  face  nature  has  turned  toward" 
the  great  peninsula  upon  which  the  historic  life  of  the  Latin 
people  has  been  worked  out  thru  centuries  of  famous  story  ever 
since  Rome  was  first  set  upon  her  seven  hills. 

Her  ancient  unity  is  restored.  Her  lines  are  extended  to  the 
great  walls  which  are  her  natural  defense.  It  is  within  her  choice 
to  be  surrounded  by  friends ;  to  exhibit  to  the  newly  liberated" 
peoples  across  the  Adriatic  that  noblest  quality  of  greatness, 
magnanimity,  friendly  generosity,  the  preference  of  justice  over 
interest. 

The  nations  associated  with  her,  the  nations  that  know  noth- 
ing of  the  Pact  of  London  or  of  any  other  special  understanding 
that  lies  at  the  beginning  of  this  great  struggle,  and  who  have 
made  their  supreme  sacrifice  also  in  the  interest  not  of  national 
advantage  or  defense,  but  of  the  settled  peace  of  the  world,  are- 
now  united  with  her  older  associates  in  urging  her  to  assume  a 
leadership  which  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  new  order  of  Europe. 

AMERICA   IS   ITALY'S   FRIEND 

America  is  Italy's  friend.  Her  people  are  drawn,  millions  strong, 
from  Italy's  own  fair  countrysides.  She  is  linked  in  blood  as  welt 
as  in  affection  with  the  Italian  people.  Such  ties  can  never  be 
broken,  and  America  was  privileged,  by  the  generous  commis- 
sion of  her  associates  in  the  war,  to  initiate  the  peace  we  are 
about  to  consummate — to  initiate  it  upon  terms  which  she  bad 
herself  formulated  and  in  which  I  was  her  spokesman 

The  compulsion  is  upon  her  to  square  every  decision  she  take-- 
a  part  in  with  those  principles.  She  can  do  nothing  else.  She 
trusts  Italy,  and  in  her  trust  believes  that  Italy  will  ask  nothing 
of  her  that  cannot  be  made  unmistakably  consistent  with  those 
sacred   obligations. 

The  interests  are  not  now  in  question,  but   the  rights  of  pso 
pies,  of  states  new  and  old,  of  liberated  peoples  ami  peoples  whose 
rulers   have   never  accounted   them   worthy   of  a   right  ;   above  all. 
the  right  of  the  world  to  peace  and   to  such   settlements  of  inter 
est   as  shall  make  peace  secure. 

These,  and  these  only,  are  the  principles  for  which  America  has 
fought.  These,  and  these  only,  are  the  principles  upon  which  she 
can  consent  to  make  peace.  Only  upon  these  principles,  she  hopes 
and   believes,   will   the  people  of   Italy   ask   her   to   make   pe;uv 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  UKRAINE 


NOW  again  as  sixty-five  years 
ago  the  Crimea  has  become  a 
battlefield.  The  Allied  troops 
driven  from  the  Ukraine  crost 
the  narrow  neck  leading  to  the  penin- 
sula and  a  few  days  later  lost  Sevasto- 
pol, where  the  Russians  withstood  a 
year-long  siege  by  British,  French, 
Italians  and  Turks.  Nor  did  the  Allies 
this  time  attempt  to  hold  the  field 
of  Balaklava,  where  the  Light 
Brigade  died  in  obedience  to  mis- 
taken orders.  The  whole  Crimean 
campaign  of  1853-6  was  a  mistake  altho 
it  was  victorious.  "We  put  our  money 
on  the  wrong  horse,"  said  Lord  Salis- 
bury, speaking  with  the  frankness  of 
a  British  sportsman  many  years  after. 
From  present  indications  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  recent  attempt  of  the 
French  and  British  to  enter  Russia  by 
the  southern  side  may  be  classed  with 
the  former  as  a  mistake.  For  it  has 
not  hurt  the  Bolsheviki  against  whom 
it  was  primarily  directed.  On  the  con- 
trary it  has  helped  them  by  removing 
the  chief  obstacle  to  their  advance 
southward,  the  Ukraine.  Between  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  Black  Sea  live  the 
Ukrainians,  85  per  cent  peasants,  not 
factory  workers  like  the  Soviets  of 
Petrograd,  not  communists  like  the 
peasants  of  Great  Russia,  but  individ- 
ualists, eager  each  to  own  his  own  land, 
all  desirous  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs and  be  free  from  Russian  rule 
whether  Czar3,  Bolsheviki  or  Cossacks. 
The  Czar's  Government  had  tried  to 
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crush  out  their  spirit  of  nationality  by 
prohibiting  their  language,  closing  their 
schools,  suppressing  their  press.  Over 
in  Austria  their  brethren,  the  Ruth- 
enians,  were  allowed  more  freedom,  but 
when  the  Czar's  armies  swept  over  Aus- 
trian Galicia  they  lost  these  liberties 
for  the  Russian  steam-roller  was  put 
into  action  there  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Ukraine.  Their  professors  were  kid- 
napped, their  priests  were  supplanted, 
their  papers  prohibited,  their  libraries 
looted.  Naturally  this  somewhat  damp- 
ened the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ukrainians 
for  the  extension  of  the  Czar's  domain. 
They  therefore  rejoiced  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Czar  for  it  seemed  for  a 
time  that  a  genuinely  democratic  and 
federated  republic  might  be  established 
in  which  the  Ukraine  might  secure  self- 
government  without  total  separation 
from  the  rest  of  Russia.  But  when  the 
Bolsheviki  came  into  control  the  Ukrain- 
ians broke  away  and  set  up  their  own 
government.  This  was  a  form  of  agrar- 
ian socialism,  based  upon  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. The  Ukrainians,  otherwise 
known  as  Little  Russians,  number  35,- 
000,000  and  they  differ  somewhat  in 
race  and  language  from  the  Great  Rus- 
sians or  Muscovites.  The  Ukraine  be- 
fore the  war  produced  one-third  of  the 
total  Russian  output  of  grain,  five- 
sixth  of  the  sugar,  most  of  the  wine  and 
fruit,  one-third  of  the  cattle,  60  per 
cent  of  the  iron,  32  per  cent  of  the  man- 
ganese, all  of  the  mercury  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  anthracite.   It  would  seem 


that  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by 
the  Bolsheviki  ought  to  relieve  us  of  the 
necessity  of  feeding  them. 

When  the  Bolsheviki  in  December, 
1917,  went  to  Brest-Litovsk  to  meet  the 
German  and  Austrian  peace  plenipoten- 
tiaries, the  Ukrainians  were  thrown 
into  a  perplexing  position.  If  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  of  Great  Russia 
made  peace  with  the  Central  Powers, 
Little  Russia  could  not  hold  out  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ukraine 
could  expect  nothing  from  the  Allies 
for  they  were  pledged  to  maintain  the 
Russian  Empire  in  its  entirety.  This 
meant  that  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians, 
the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Poles 
and  the  Ukrainians  would  lose  their 
only  chance  for  freedom.  Consequently 
in  each  of  these  border  provinces  a  fac- 
tion came  into  power  that  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Germans  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  peace  and  independence. 
This  faction  in  the  case  of  Ukrainia 
was  the  radical  wing  of  the  Social 
Revolutionary  party  under  Vsevolod 
Holubovich,  who  went  to  Brest-Litovsk 
and  made  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  February,  1918.  This 
disconcerted  the  Bolsheviki  whose  plan 
was  to  keep  up  dilatory  tactics  at  the 
Brest-Litovsk  conference  until  they 
could  start  a  revolution  in  Germany. 
But  the  Germans,  by  making  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  the  Ukrainians,  would 
get  the  .grain  they  needed  and  also  be 
able  to  attack  Great  Russia  all  along 
the  southern  frontier  thru  Ukrainia.  In 
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map  shows  the  situation  <>'  it  u  <i  ■  two  month)  <"/'>    General 
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I'liiiiuii  niiii  a  nondescript  army  of  peasants,  was  iriiimi  in  main- 
mi-nix  from  nil  quarters,  The  Bolsheviki  had  oaptured  Kiev,  the 
i  in,  had  captured  Lemberg  and  oooupied  eastern  GaUoia.  which 
mi/  hi  Rumanians,  had  minimi!  Bessarabia,  which  is  claimed  t>v 
the  Greet  ai  Khet  "»  The  Oossaok  generals,  Krasnov  and  Own- 
ii,  and  Caspian  urns  and  hoping  to  advanot  up  the  Don  and  Volga 

■  a  i  pi  mil  tin  Ukraine  down  to  the  sea.  The  Wrench  and  Greeks 
and  Sevastopol  The  i>mi  Cossacks  are  almost  surrounded.  The 
nth  a     well  ni  iin    Bol  heviki   from   the  north    Soviets  have  been 

iiii  iin     Mia      iini  i     <  i  i  ii  those  nf  i in    Bolsheviki  north  <</   Kiev 
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The   araenml  mi   Odeatm,   the  second  Imrgmai   in    Rutaia,    wmt  stored   with   ammunition 
military    tuppliet    hmvt    mow    fallen    into     the    htinds    of    the    BoUheviki     tvho     have 


this  emergency  Lenin  sent  secret  mes- 
sages to  the  Allied  and  American  gov- 
ernments offering  to  hold  off  conclud- 
ing peace  if  they  would  promise  him 
support.  But  he  received  no  reply  so  he 
signed  what  he  called  "the  brigands' 
treaty,"  in  the  exprest  hope — which 
proved  justified — that  it  would  soon  be 
nullified  by  a  revolution  in  Germany. 

But  the  Ukrainians  soon  suffered  the 
consequences  of  their  blunder  or  their 
crime  in  making  peace.  The  German 
troops  practically  took  possession  of 
the  country  and  when  the  Rada  (Con- 
gress) ventured  to  protest  against  their 
high  handed  proceedings  they  dispersed 
it  by  a  squad  of  German  soldiers  and 
put  in  its  place  as  dictator  a  Cossack 
Hetman,  Skoropadski,  who  was  under 
the  thumb  of  the  German  mailed  fist. 

When  by  their  defeat  in  France  the 
Germans  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
Ukrainian  territory  there  were  various 
claimants  for  its  possession.  On  the 
west  the  Poles  seized  upon  Kholm  and 
eastern  Galicia  and  the  Rumanians 
upon  Bessarabia.  The  Turks  claimed 
Crimea.  The  Cossacks  under  General 
Denikin,  aided  by  the  English,  attacked 
from  the  Don  on  the  east.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  attacked  from  the  north.  The 
French,  reenforced  by  Greeks  and 
Senegalese,  landed  at  Odessa. 

To  defend  their  country  against  these 
various  claimants  from  all  quarters  the 
Ukrainian  peasants  rallied  under  the 
banner  of  Semen  Petliura,  who  had 
been  in  power  before  the  German  occu- 
pation and  who  again  took  possession 
of  the  capital,  Kiev,  as  soon  as  the  Ger- 
man troops  withdrew.  With  him  was 
associated,  until  February,  Vladimir 
Vinnichenko,  former  Premier  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  when  it  seceded 
from  Russia.  Both  belong  to  the 
Ukrainian  Social  Democratic  party,  the 
former  to  the  radical  and  the  latter  to 
the  moderate  wing  of  it.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  only  in  tactics  not  in 
program.  Both  are  anti-Bolshevik. 

Petliura  offered  forty-five  acres  of 
arable  land  to  peasants  who  would  join 
his  army  and  secured  a  sufficient  fol- 
lowing to  get  control  of  nearly  all  of 
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the  Ukraine  and  to  hold  out  for  three 
months  against  overwhelming  forces  of 
Bolsheviki.  But  he  lacked  money,  officers 
and  railway  experts  and  his  urgent  ap- 
peals to  the  Allies  and  President  Wil- 
son for  such  assistance  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. The  French  had  made  a  loan  of 
$35,000,000  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic 
when  Petliura  was  in  power  in  the  fall 
of  1917,  but  his  party,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic, was  soon  after  ousted  by  the 
Social  Revolutionary  party  which  made 
peace  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The  French 
then  were  naturally  not  disposed  to 
risk  any  more  money  on  Ukrainians  of 
any  party  but  determined  to  take  charge 
of  the  Ukraine  themselves.  The  British 
were  putting  their  money  on  the  Cos- 
sacks, those  of  Krasnov  on  the  Don,  of 
Denikin  in  Kuban  and  of  Kolchak  in 
Siberia.  In  these  regions,  as  Premier 
Lloyd  George  said  last  week  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  people  who  revolted  at  the 
signing  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
"raised  armies  at  our  instigation  and 
largely  at  our  expense."  Winston 
Churchill,  Secretary  for  War,  speaking 
in  Parliament  on  March  25  about  Gen- 
eral Denikin's  army,  said:  "Our  policy 
is  not  to  involve  any  British  troops  at 
all.  We  are  not  sending  any  British 
troops  but  we  are  sending  a  mission  and 
have  supplied  it  with  ample  supplies  of 
munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds.  We  are 
also  sending  instructors,  technical  ad- 
visers and  experts."  The  sympathies  of 
the  American  Government  were  also  on 
the  side  of  Denikin  in  his  campaign — 
not  merely  against  the  Bolsheviki  but — 
against  the  Ukrainians  opposing  the 
Bolsheviki.  At  least  so  it  appeared  from 
the  Washington  despatches  when  the 
news  was  received  that  Denikin  had 
captured  Kiev  after  a  battle  in  which 
10,000  Bolsheviki  were  slain: 

Washington,  November  20. — Reports  of 
the  overthrowing  of  the  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment by  General  Denikin's  anti-Bol- 
shevik troops  was  received  here  today  with 
great  satisfaction,  for  officials  said  it  will 
make  the  work  of  the  Allies  in  handling 
the  Russian  problem  much  more  simple. 

It  has  been  believed  for  some  time  that 
General  Alexieff,  the  former  Russian  com- 
mander in  thief,  had  a  large  force  of  Cos- 


for   the   Southern    Russian   Army.   All   these 
ej/ielleil      the     Frencli     and     (ireek     troop* 

sacks    operating    in    Astrakhan,    The    news 

from  the  Ukraine  seems  to  confirm  this. 

This  information  was  faulty  in  sev- 
eral respects.  Denikin  did  not  take  Kiev. 
He  did  not  kill  10,000  Bolsheviki.  He 
did  not  overthrow  the  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment. Alexieff  was  dead  and  buried. 
The  Bolsheviki  are  still  masters  of 
Astrakhan. 

General  Petliura  is  not  an  ignorant 
peasant  and  outlaw  as  the  newspapers 
have  represented  him.  He  comes  of  a 
Cossack  family,  was  born  in  Postave 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Lem- 
berg,  Galicia.  He  is  about  forty  years 
old,  slender,  dark,  plainly  drest,  clean- 
shaven with  the  face  of  a  forceful 
ecclesiastic  and  a  grave  low  voice.  He 
was  arrested  at  Kiev  in  July,  1917,  by 
the  German  military  authorities  be- 
cause of  his  protest  against  their  op- 
pression of  the  Ukrainians  and  kept  in 
prison  until  after  the  German  revolu- 
tion, when  he  was  freed  by  a  revolt  in 
Kiev.  He  then  formed  a  directorate 
composed  of  representatives  of  educated 
classes,  the  peasants'  association,  the 
nationalists,  and  the  workingmen.  This 
was  supported  by  the  Working  People's 
Congress  held  at  Kiev,  January  23. 
This  congress  was  elected  by  propor- 
tional representation,  women  voting 
the  same  as  men  and  three  of  them 
among  the  deputies.  A  London  Times 
correspondent  who  interviewed  Petliura 
in  his  railroad  car  at  Vinnitsa  in 
March  reports  him  as  saying  in  part: 

With  two  regiments  we  fought  and  dis- 
armed the  Germans,  also  the  Skoropadski 
troops,  and  the  whole  countryside  was 
with  us.  I  have  seen  even  women  disarm 
German  troops  aud  give  them  a  sound 
clout  as  they  did  it.  We  have  some  strap- 
ping peasant  women.  After  two  months' 
struggle  the  Germans  began  their  retreat. 
Skoropadski  went  under  and  we  entered 
Kiev.  If  only  the  Allies  had  helped  us ! 

As   soon    as   we   entered    Kiev    we    began 

communication   with   the   Entente   Towers 

thru      their      military      representatives      in 

Odessa.  Those  communications  have  been 

Continuing  ever  since,  but  here  we  are  and 
the  Allies  are  in  Odessa  with  their  backs 
to  the  sea  and  we  have  never  linked  up 

The  Denikin  army  is  reactionary    it  has 

to     revenge     the    deaths    of     thousands    of 
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friends,   relatives,   comrades,    and    there   is     would  brook  no  interference  with  their     that  it  would  bankrupt  England.  In  his 
a  deep  seated  fear  among  the   populace  of     operations   in   the   Ukraine.   The   Polish     April  16  speech  to  Parliament  he  said: 


the  Ukraine  that  this  army,  if  it  gained 
victory,  would  only  reinstate  another  au- 
tocratic government,  which  certainly  would 
not  be  stable. 

The  fighting  with  the  Bolsheviki  is  hand 
to  hand  and  the  losses  are  heavy — 400  are 
killed  weekly,  1500  wounded  and  typhus 
is  a  terrible  menace.  The  Russian  prison- 
ers are  dreadfully  infected.  Our  drugs  will 
soon  be  used  up.  If  we  fail  the  fault  will 
not  be  ours.  We  ask  you  once  more  to  hear 
us  and  to  allow  your  representatives  to 
come  to  the  chief  cities  of  Ukraine  and  not 
to  sit  like  Pontius  Pilate  washing  your 
hands  of  a  Bolshevik-threatened  world. 

If    the    Allies    protect    Esthonians    and 


National  Committee  accuses   Petliura's         Russia  is  a  country  that  is  very  easy  to 
troops    of    the    massacre    of    thousands     invade  but  very  difficult  to  conquer.  It  has 


not  been  conquered  by  a  foreign  foe,  tho 
it  has  been  successfully  invaded  many  times. 
It  is  a  country  very  easy  to  get  into,  but 
very  difficult  to  get  out  of.  You  would  be 
surprized  at  the  military  advice  given  to 
us  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  would  be 
required.  And  I  shou      like  to  know  where 


of  Jews  in  Galicia.  Similar  charges 
have  been  brought  against  the  Poles. 
According  to  the  latest  reports  Pet- 
liura's forces  are  not  in  Galicia  but  on 
the  Pripet  River  north  of  Kiev  where 
they  are   said   to  have   wiped   out  the 

Bolsheviki  First  Army,  capturing  20,-  they  are  to  come  from 
000  rifles,  35  cannon  and  200  machine  The  French  have  found  it  so  in  1919 
guns.  as  they  did  in  1812  and  1853.  In  spite 
The  French  are  committed  to  the  of  the  British  and  American  refusal  to 
support  of  the  Poles  even  in  their  claims  participate  they  decided  to  undertake 
to  the  eastern  half  of  Galicia  where  the  the  occupation  of  the  Ukraine  on  their 
Poles.  Admiral  Kolchak,  any  government  population  is  predominatingly  Ukrain-  own  account.  Two  expeditions  were  sent 
or  embryo  government  which  is  in  the  field  ian,  except  in  the  city  of  Lemberg.  The  into  the  country;  one  from  Rumania  on 
against  Bolshevism,  why  should  we  alone  French  Government  also  was  deter-  the  west,  the  other  Odessa  on  the  south, 
he  left  out?  mined  upon  armed  intervention  in  Rus-  The  first  was  organized  in  November 
At  that  time  Petliura  had  been  driven  sia  but  they  were  opposed  by  the  Brit-  by  General  Berthelot  at  Jassy,  the  tem- 
out  of  Kiev  by  the  Bolsheviki  but  hoped  ish  and  American.  President  Wilson  porary  seat  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
to  regain  the  capital  with  the  aid  of  said  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  ment,  and  was  composed  largely  of  Ru- 
the  Allies.  He  offered  to  eliminate  him-     good.    Premier    Lloyd    George    declares  manians.   In    December  it  crost  Bessa- 


self  or  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  directorate 
if  this  would  gain  the 
confidence  of  the 
French.  But  he  refused 
to  submit  to  conditions 
which  would  place  the 
Ukraine  completely  un- 
der the  military  and  in- 
dustrial control  of  the 
French  for  an  indefin- 
ite period.  Even  the 
Germans, of  whom  there 
were  many  living  in  the 
Ukraine  before  the 
war,  joined  in  asking 
the  French  to  protect 
them  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki. In  January, 
Count  Berkheim,  the 
German  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative at  Kiev,  in- 
duced M.  Hanno  to 
come  from  Odessa  in 
the  hope  of  persuading 
the  French  to  send 
troops  to  Kiev,  then 
threatened  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki. But  the  French 
refused  and  on  Febru- 
ary 2  the  Bolsheviki 
took  possession  of  the 
Ukrainian  capital.  Pet- 
liura's forces  gave  way 
r>*f>,re  the  Uolsheviki 
Md  retired  toward  the 
south  and  west.  A  de- 
spairing appeal  was 
wir«'l     on     April     8    to 

dent  Wilson  from 
the  West  Ukrainian 
f',r  sup- 
port in  their  conflict 
with  the  Bolsheviki. 
petition  of  the 
■>n     representa- 

■t  Peril  iri  J  tan 

.n  to  the 

an 

*/•.     independent    stats 
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General    Petliura    (center),    the   commander   who   is   leading   the    Ukrainian 
troops  against  the  Bolshevik  armies  in  the  region   north  of  the  city  of  Kiev 
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Wheat    I'"    i  i  ii'n  i   at    Odensa,    Mouth    Kuala' i   (treat    <<ni">ii     from    which 
iin    French    foroei   havt    fust    been    forced   i,,    withdrau    by    tin    Boliheviki 


rabia  and  advanced  to- 
ward Kiev  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the 
Ukraine  National  Com- 
mittee. But  when  the 
Bolsheviki  had  broken 
thru  the  Ukrainian 
line  the  French-Ru- 
manian army  retired 
before  them  into  Ru- 
mania. 

The  other  French  ex- 
pedition was  still  more 
unfortunate.  This  was 
composed  in  part  of 
Greek  and  African 
troops  and  was  brought 
thru  the  Dardanelles 
by  the  French  fleet.  On 
December  13  the  troops 
were  landed  at  Odessa 
and  drove  out  Pet- 
liura's forces  which 
held  the  city.  After  that 
we  heard  reports  of 
their  triumphant  prog- 
ress northward,  their 
brilliant  victories  over 
the  Bolsheviki  and  even 
of  their  capture  of 
Kiev;  all  of  which  turns 
out  to  have  been  ficti- 
tious. Actually  it  ap- 
pears they  did  not  get 
more  than  seventy-five 
miles  into  the  interior 
when  they  were  driven 
back  by  the  Bolsheviki 
and  forced  hastily  to 
evacuate  Odessa.  The 
results  of  the  French 
expedition  were 
summed  up  on  March 
25  by  the  British  Sec- 
retary for  War  in  these 
words : 

In      the      Ukraine,      th«t 

experience  of  the  lust 
two  or  three  months  lias 
been  very  disastrous.  The 
French  and  the  Greeks, 
who    have    entered    from 

tin-  south  and  v.' ©me 

distance  from  the  coast, 
have  been  confronted  not 

only     with     I  be     S.I  tS<  K     of 

con  ilderoble  forceSi  Imi 
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DON'T  GIVE  UP 
THE  SHIPS 

BY  [RVING  T.  BUSH 

/ 'A.-  foundsr  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  began  when 
he  wae  <«  hie  teem  with  two  hundred  aeree  <>/'  unprofitable 
sand  tn  Brooklyn  to  build  up  the  organi  ation  that  nov 
includes  over  a  hundred  warehouses,  eight  piers,  twelve 
industrial  buildings  and  every  facility  for  receiving,  ship 
i>in;/,  storing  and  manufacturing  goods,  From  the  vantage 
point  of  such  industrial  suocees  he  uses  the  same  sound 
judgment  and  far  vision  in  discussing  in  the  following 
article   the  future  Of  the   United  States  merchant  marine 


Eiiuin  Levicle 
Launching  the  "Scandinovic,"  one  of  our  standard  type  cargo  ships 


merchant  ma- 
rine, if  a  way 
can  be  found  to 
own  and  operate 
American  ships 
in  foreign  trade 
without  profit- 
eering, and 
without  too 
great  a  burden 
being  imposed 
upon  the  na- 
tional pocket- 
book.  We  have 
had  a  merchant 
marine  in  do- 
mestic trade  be- 
cause under  our 
laws  foreign 
owned  vessels 
were  not  per- 
mitted to  com- 
pete in  coast- 
wise service, 
but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
war  the  number 
o  f  American 
vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  com- 
merce   was    al- 


WE  have  constructed  great 
shipyards,  trained  an  army 
of  shipbuilders  and  built  the 
nucleus  of  a  merchant 
marine.  This  was  a  war  measure.  If 
the  artificial  stimulus  is  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  industry  will  collapse, 
for  it  is  an  infant  industry  and  not  yet 
able  to  stand  alone.  A  certain  part  of 
our  shipbuilding  program  has  not  been 
economically  sound.  This  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  the  work  was  under- 
taken, but  necessity  knew  no  law  and 
the  need  for  ocean  transportation  was 
so  great  that  anything  which  would 
float  and  carry  freight  was  of  military 
value.  Some  of  our  shipyards  must  be 
accepted  as  war  losses  and  dismantled. 
Some  of  the  ships  which  we  have  built 
must  be  sold,  turned  into  barges,  or 
discarded,  for  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
operate  either  yards  or  ships  which 
cannot  justify  their  existence.  When 
that  which  is  useless  has  been  sold  or 
scrapped,  there  still  remains  a  substan- 
tial nucleus.  The  question  what  to  do 
with  this  is  of  vital  importance  to  com- 
merce and  industry.  It  calls  for  a  cor- 
rect and  immediate  answer. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people 
of    the     country    want     an     American 
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most  negligible.  We  were  producers  of 
raw  and  manufactured  commodities 
much  of  which  we  sold  abroad,  but  we 
had  not  concerned  ourselves  with 
the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
transportation  to  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers. Our  position  was  like  that  of  a 
manufacturer  who  turned  out  his  prod- 
uct, and  hired  some  one  to  cart  it  to 
his  customers.  So  long  as  carts  could 
be  contracted  for  readily,  our  position 
was  not  entirely  unsatisfactory,  except 
for  the  fact  that  we  were  not  developing 
the  national  industry  of  shipbuilding, 
and  were  paying  money  to  other  nations 
to  do  part  of  our  legitimate  work.  Even 
in  times  of  peace,  we  could  not  always 
hire  carts  for  reasonable  rates,  altho, 
normally,  competition  was  close  and  the 
rates  for  ocean  carriage  were  not  ex- 
orbitant. 

When  the  war  came,  our  ocean  car- 
riage system  broke  down  completely. 
This  was  nobody's  fault,  but  merely 
the  result  of  Our  dependence  upon  ves- 
sels owned  by  others,  and  our  plight 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
nations  who  had  worked  for  us  as  ocean 
carriers  were  compelled  to  curtail  or 
withdraw  the  service  because  of  their 
own    war    needs.    Other    nations    have 


Operated  wherever  they  could  earn 
money.  They  have  been  equally  content 
to  carry  their  own  commodities  or  the 
commodities  of  other  nations  to  mar- 
ket. This  is  not  our  present  ambition. 
We  have  seen  our  ocean  cartage  system 
break  down  and  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  own  a  few  vessels  to  carry  our 
exports  to  our  foreign  customers.  We 
are  not  ambitious  to  compete  in  the  car- 
rying trade  between  neutrals.  In  this 
operation  there  are  two  elements:  one 
is  shipbuilding  and  the  other  is  ship 
operation.  If  organized  on  a  basis  of 
mass  production,  I  believe  we  can  build 
ships  of  a  simple  type  in  competition 
with  other  nations.  I  say  "ships  of  sim- 
ple type,"  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  time  has  yet  arrived  when  we  car 
build  ocean  liners  in  the  construction 
of  which  is  a  large  amount  of  hand 
labor,  so  cheaply  as  the  great  estab- 
lished yards  in  England.  The  time  may 
come  when  we  can  do  this,  but  it  will 
be  after  we  are  more  experienced  as 
shipbuilders,  and  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  wages  paid  in  Eng 
lish  and  American  yards.  We  have  in 
numberless  instances  shown  our  ability 
to  compete  with  other  nations  in  manu- 
facturing industries  which  can  be  or- 
ganized upon  a  production  basis.  We 
have  the  steel,  we  have  the  timber  and 
we  have  all  of  the  natural  resources 
necessary  to  a  shipbuilding  industry 
Our  labor  is  more  expensive,  but  this 
advantage  we  can  overcome  in  ship- 
building, as  we  have  in  other  indus- 
tries, by  organization.  We  cannot  de 
this  unless  a  sufficient  demand  for  ves- 
sels of  this  type  is  forthcoming  to  keep 
our  yards  in  operation  at  high  speed 
If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  not  only 
enables  us  to  produce  freight  vessels  at 
an  equal  cost  with  England,  but  it  re- 
moves one  of  the  great  inequalities  in 
operating  expense.  This  has  been  the 
extra  interest,  insurance  and  deprecia- 
tion on  the  capital  represented  by  the 
excess  cost  of  vessels  built  in  this  coun- 
try. If  a  freight  vessel  costs  from  $300, 
000  to  $500,000  more  to  build  here  than 
it  does  in  England,  the  interest,  insur- 
ance and  depreciation  upon  this  added 
cost  is  a  very  considerable  sum.  I  de 
not  pretend  to  believe  that  the  vessel! 
which  we  have  built  during  the  war 
emergency  have  cosi  as  little  as  simi 
vessels  built  in  England  nor  do  I 
lieve  that  we  can  at  once  build  in  cow 
petition  with  the  established  shipyardi 
of  England.  The  vessels  which  we  have 
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turned  out  during'  the  last  two  years 
have  been  built  with  partly  trained 
labor,  working  overtime,  at  high  wages 
and  under  conditions  which  have  ren- 
dered economic  construction  impossible. 
At  the  present  time,  everything  is 
chaos  in  the  industry,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  until  costs  have  reached 
what  we  will  again  call  normal,  and 
until  the  badly  organized  yards  and  in- 
efficient labor  have  been  discarded,  our 
true  ability  to  compete  cannot  be  shown. 
Unless  this  period  is  bridged  by  some 
form  of  Government  help,  many  of  the 
newly  created  yards  will  pass  into  dis- 
use, and  the  labor  will  drift  into  other 
industries.  If  the  labor  can  be  held  to- 
gether and  the  yards  continued  during 
the  period  of  reorganization,  this  in- 
fant industry  can  be  made  to  stand 
alone,  and  compete  with  others. 

HAVING  built  the  ships,  our  second 
problem  is  to  operate  them  in  com- 
petition with  other  nations.  If  we  equal- 
ized the  interest,  insurance  and  depre- 
ciations, there  remains  little  besides 
wages  and  the  number  of  crew  to  con- 
sider, for  the  fuel  and  supplies  must  be 
bought  in  the  same  markets  by  vessels 
operating  in  the  same  trade,  without 
regard  to  the  flag  under  which  they 
tail.  We  have  passed  certain  laws 
which  make  it  necessary  for  vessels 
under  the  American  flag  to  carry  in 
some  departments  larger  crews.  If  these 
laws  are  wrong,  the  common  sense  of 
America  will  see  to  it  that  they  are 
changed.  I  shall  not  discuss  them,  for 
even  tho  they  are  corrected,  there  still 
remains  the  difference  in  wages  which 
cannot  be  overcome  by  legislative  enact- 


ment. It  may  be  that  in  certain  trades 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  will  permit 
part  of  the  crews  to  be  composed  of 
Chinese  coolies,  in  order  to  meet  Asia- 
tic competition,  but  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica do  not  wish  their  merchant  marine 
manned  by  coolies  and  will  insist  that 
a  substantial  part  of  the  crew  be  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  essential,  if  we  are  to 
build  a  merchant  marine  which  we  can 
depend  upon  in  time  of  crisis. 

The  reason  the  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica will  not  go  to  sea  is  because  they 
can  get  better  jobs  on  shore.  A  few  of 
them  may  follow  the  sea,  because  of  a 
natural  love  for  it,  but  the  only  way 
we  can  get  a  large  body  of  our  men  to 
become  officers  and  sailors  is  by  paying 
them  a  wage  which  will  attract  them  to 
the  sea.  We  may  be  able  to  introduce 
some  economies  in  ship  operation,  par- 
ticularly thru  a  quicker  turn-around  at 
the  ports,  but  these  economies  will  be 
available  to  all  ships,  whether  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  owned.  We  cannot  create 
conditions  which  will  turn  around  an 
American  ship  more  promptly  in  an 
American  port,  and  not  use  the  same 
facilities  for  foreign-owned  vessels,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  apply 
to  ship  operation  at  sea,  the  principles 
of  organization  which  we  have  intro- 
duced into  manufacturing  on  shore 
This  difference  in  wages  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  reduction  of  wages  to 
our  seamen  or  the  increase  of  wages 
of  other  seamen.  For  reasons  which  I 
have  given,  we  cannot  reduce  the  wages 
of  our  seamen,  and  we  cannot  control 
the  wages  of  seamen  under  other  flags. 
This  is  a  disadvantage  which  can  only 
be    overcome,    I    believe,    thru    Govern- 


ment help,  and  I  can  see  only  three  ways 
by  which  this  help  can  be  extended  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  first  is  a  Government  subsidy.  It 
may  be  that  the  people  of  America  have 
changed  their  minds  upon  this  subject 
since  the  war  began.  Before  the  war 
they  repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  subsidy  for  ocean  shipping. 
They  objected  to  paying  money  out  of 
the  public  treasury  for  the  support  of 
a  shipping  industry,  because  they  could 
not  be  certain  that  the  money  so  paid 
would  get  into  the  right  hands.  They 
feared  a  tendency  to  give  as  little  serv- 
ice as  possible  for  as  large  a  subsidy 
as  could  be  exacted. 

The  second  method  is  thru  a  remis- 
sion of  taxes  upon  vessel  property  and 
its  earnings.  This  method  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  I  apprehend  that  it  cannot 
be  made  permanent,  for  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  a  desire 
to  impose  equal  taxes  upon  every  one. 
and  I  believe  that  many  objections  wil; 
be  made  to  exempting  any  special  in- 
dustry from  its  share  in  public  burdens. 

The  third  plan  will  be  for  the  people 
of  the  country  to  continue  the  invest- 
ment of  public  money  in  the  construc- 
tion and  ownership  of  vessel  property 
This  does  not  mean  Government  opera- 
tion, for  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween public  ownership  of  a  common 
utility,  and  its  public  operation.  There 
is  also  a  difference  between  the  public 
ownership  of  a  utility  used  within  out 
own  borders,  where  equality  of  opera- 
tion can  be  assured  by  other  means,  and 
the  common  ownership  of  a  utility  used 
upon  the  high  seas  in  competition  with 
the  nations  of  [Continued  on  page  192 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass  is  examinin 
prize  uinning  Victory  Loan  posters  subin 
contest    among    the   school    children    thruout 

NOW  that  the  guns  have  ceased 
to  roar,  we  hear  it  said  that 
the  spirit  of  the  world  is 
broken.  That  is  not  true,  for  in 
this  great  exigency  of  war  men,  them- 
selves, and  their  self  valuations  have 
been  transformed.  We  hear  it  said,  too, 
by  men  of  steady  judgment  and  tested 
patriotism,  that  we  must  approach  the 
problem  of  future  loans  in  cold-blooded 
mood;  that  things  have  been  altered; 
that  the  spirit  of  America  is  altered; 
that  sheer  commercialism  should  fash- 
ion our  financial  policies,  for  ourselves 
and  our  Government  and  in  relation  to 
our  allied  kin  abroad. 

They  tell  of  our  "sacrifices,"  these 
financiers  of  steady  judgment  and  com- 
mercial mien.  But  where  shall  we  find, 
here,  devastated  fields  and  ruined  cities, 
cathedrals  destroyed  and  homes  pro- 
fared,  flooded  mines  and  pillaged  fac- 
tories, defiled  women  and  starved  chil- 
dren and  wrecked  men?  And  hunger 
stalking?  And  disease  holding  its  un- 
checked sway?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  to  in- 
vest one's  money  in  the  safe,  secure, 
and  interest-bearing  obligations  of  one's 
government;  to  devote  one's  mere  dol- 
lars to  the  new  world  order  for  which, 
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thru  three  years  our 
Allies  fought  and 
died  and  endured  the 
unendurable,  while, 
here,  thru  those  self- 
same terrible  months 
our  domestic  trade 
was  literally  beyond 
computation,  and 
our  foreign  trade 
epochal? 

To  be  sure,  there 
are  in  France  sev- 
enty thousand 
Americans  sleeping 
beneath  the  sod,  yet  does  not  their  spirit 
go  steadily  marching  on?  To  be  sure, 
over  there,  three  thousand  miles  away, 
there  are  memoranda  indicating  that 
nations  which  threw  their  heritage  into 
the  breach,  to  save  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  owe  us  money,  and  interest 
counting  up  to  wellnigh  half  a  billion 
every  year.  We  know  that  at  once,  until 
they  can  lift  their  eyes  from  the  hordes 
of  the  enemy,  and  from  all  his  desecra- 
tions, these  nations  cannot  pay  the 
principal  of  that  debt,  the  interest  on 
which  we  are  now  receiving.  But  what 
of  that  when  we  can  retire  our  whole 
war  debt  in  twenty-five  years  or  so,  by 
providing  a  2%  per  cent  cumulative 
sinking  fund,  for  which  Congress  has 
given  authorization !  What  of  that  when 
we  consider  that  tho  our  war  debt 
mounted  to  the  vast  sum  of  some  twen- 
ty-five billions  of  dollars,  the  war  debt 
of  the  world  is  $250,000,000,000!  Bel- 
gium, no  larger  than  our  State  of  New 
Jersey,  has  a  debt  comparable  with 
ours;  France,  twice,  in  continental 
area,  as  large  as  our  State  of  Nevada, 
has  a  war  debt  greater  than  ours. 

The  war  is  over,  to  be  sure,  and  a  re- 
trenching    and     reactionary     spirit     is 
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abroad  in  some  quarters.  The  verve  of 
mortal  combat  is  over,  but  why  should 
any  one  consider  that  we  ought  not  or 
can  not  add  the  capstone  to  the  splendid 
structure  of  our  national  credit  by  mak- 
ing the  Victory  Loan  a  success? 

Some  Americans  have  argued  that 
the  accomplishment  of  the  VictoryLoan 
is  impossible,  except  by  sheer  commer- 
cial methods,  as  if  anything,  for  us 
Americans,  is  impossible!  Some  Ameri- 
cans said  that  the  accomplishment  .of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  the 
midst  of  these  troublous  days,  was  im- 
possible, but  some  of  us  argued  as  the 
American  engineer  argued  at  Cambrai, 
"nothing  is  impossible,  even  tho  some 
things  are  impracticable." 

To  smash  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  with 
its  threatening  head  menacing  Verdun 
and  Paris,  some  Americans  and  well- 
nigh  all  of  Europe  thought  impossible, 
but  our  "impossible"  American  army 
accomplished  that  in  fourteen  hours  and 
herded  in  15,000  German  prisoners  in 
the  bargain.  And  then,  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  when  the  British  and  French 
were  being  beaten  back,  they  met  these 
"impossible"  Americans,  and  one  of 
their  officers  told  the  colonel  of  these 
Americans  to  retreat.  "Go  back!"  said 
the  American,  "Why,  man  we  just  got 
here,  and  my  orders  are  to  go  forward!" 
The  Americans  went  forward. 

To  go  back  is  not  an  American  char- 
arteristic.  We  cannot  resist  a  challenge 
for  the  right.  And  tho  we  may  presently 
witness  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts  a 
singular  contest  between  avarice  and 
the  better  elements  of  human  nature, 
this  last  major  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  Americans  will  not  be  in  vain. 

For  while  Congress  is  writing  off 
fifteen  billions  of  authorizations,  for 
which  public  funds  would  have  been 
expended  had  not  our  faith  accom- 
plished the  impossible,  the  Government 
is  still  expending  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  month  to  meet  honorable  commitments 
of  the  country.  Such  commitments  to 
the  honorable  course  of  our  national 
welfare  must  continue,  until  tho  two 
million  American  boys  in  France  are 
home,  until  the  restoration  of  Europe 
is  in  large  measure  accomplished,  and 
the  world  is  able  to  take  up  tho  tools 
of  peace  again.  The  honor  of  tho  1'nitod 
States  is  involved,  as   Indeed  it  was  at 

St.  Mihiel  and  Chateau  Thierry, 
Washington,  />.  (\ 
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i  in     AKROW    \\  ii. i.   POINT  TO   a   l    BOAT 
ah  chasers  and  destroyers  during  the  wot    wen 
equipt   a  iilt  every  known  devioe  foi   finding  und  sink 
1/11/   submarines,  (tin    a]   tin    most    valuable   consisted 
ui  detectoi   tubes  which  registered  tht    slightest  movi 
hit, it  lull, a  the  surface  •>!  the  water.  These  tubes  were 
worked  in  connection  with  a   big  indicating  arrow  mi 
tin    mast  which   would  point  the  position  "I   the  sub 
nun  mi    tu    tin    nihil    ships   of    the   ohasei    squadron 
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ITS  ALL  IN  THE  WINGS 
The  Fairey  Patent  Variable  Wing  Seaplane  below  is 
another  of  the  secret  war  inventions  that  victory  dis- 
closes, tho  only  in  part.  It  was  developed  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  answer  the  famous  "Brandenburg  strafer,"  a 
German  seaplane  that  did  ninth  damage  against  the 
North  Sea  patrols.  The  variable  wing  device  gives  a 
far  greater  range  of  speed  than  is  possible  with  the 
fixed  form  of  wing  so  that  a  very  fast  flying  machine 
can   make    the   slow   alighting   essential   to  a   seaplane 
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JUST   AS   GOOD  AS   FLYING 

Or  just  as  bad — it  all  depends  on  the  candidate.  An  American  in- 
vented this  "orientator"  to  tram  aviators.  The  madhine,  built  on 
the  principle  of  a  gyroscope,  spins  in  three  directions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  instructor.  The  man  in  the  car  also  has  a  si  t  of  controh 
nd   it    is    his   job    to    bring    the   car    back    to    normal   after   the   spin 
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SOME  SAY  THE  "ASH-CANS"  WON  THE  WAR 
At  any  rate  they  marked  the  turning  point  in  our  war  against 
the  U-boats.  "The  submarine  campaign  ivas  never  a  question 
of  guns,"  says  Admiral  Sims.  "It  was  a  question  of  the  depth 
charge.  That  is  what  defeated  the  submarine."  "Ash-can"  it 
the  navy's  name  for  the  depth  bomb,  because  that  is  prac- 
tically what  it  is—  a  large,  thin  metal  can  filled  with  very 
high  explosives.  The  "ash-cans"  are  carried  at  the  stern  o] 
a  destroyer  and  released  when  the  ship  is  making  speed 
enough  to  get  clear  of  the  explosion.  In  this  photograph  a 
couple  of  sailors  are  dismantling  the  depth  bomb  equipment 


THIS  IS  A  "PARAVENE" 
The  queer  device  beloio  that  looks  like  a  flying  fish  is  one  of 
the  British  navy  inventions  that  has  proved  most  successful 
in  clearing  away  mines.  The  iiaravcnc  is  dragged  thru  the 
water  by  a  cable  from  a  ship  engaged  in  mine-stveeping  and 
outs  the  moorings  of  any  mines  it  passes,  causing  them  to 
rise  to  the  surface  where  thru  arc  destroyed  by  rifle  fire. 
This  paravene  is  being  hoisted  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  "Heron," 
which    is    I"    help    sweep    the    mines    from    the    North    Sea 
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MY  WAY  WITH  WEEDS 

BY  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 

AUTHOR  OF  'AROUND  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  GARDEN" 


Now  |i  the  time  t,.  work  bard  at  the 
task  of  keeping  tin'  garden  dean, 
average  gardener  is  too  prune 
Co  feel  that  wheu  the  early  planting  is  done 
he  can  turu  his  attention  to  other  thiogfl 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  until  it  is  time 
,.ie  out  the  Brat  crop  of  weeds  and  to 
do  more  planting.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
work  of  keeping  the  garden  clean  should 
be  begun  within  a  very  few  days  after  the 
tirst  seeds  are  put  in.  It  is  very  ditiicu.lt 
tO  get  the  new  gardener  to  realize  that  a 
thousand  seeds  can  be  destroyed  wheu  they 
are  just  breaking  thru  the  soil  iu  much  less 


Thin  out  the  crop 
uoung  plants   begin 

time  and  with  very 
much  less  effort 
than  it  takes  to 
destroy  a  hundred 
when  they  have 
got  to  be  an  inch 
high.  Try  to  make 
it  a  rule  never  to 
let  any  weed  in 
your  garden  get 
big  enough  to  form 
the  second  leaf.  If 
you  really  make 
an  earnest  effort 
to  stick  by  that 
rule,  you  will  find 
the  work  of  car- 
ing for  your  gar- 
den reduced  by  sev- 
eral hundred  per 
cent. 

If  your  vegeta- 
bles were  planted, 
as  they  should 
have    been,    in    soil 
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just    as    soon    as    the 
to   crowd   one   another 


Ereahly     raked     OVer,     all     the     weeds     which 

bad  started   were  destroyed  at  that  time. 

1'    uiblj     sou     may     have     noticed,     if    you 

win-    not    too    Interested    in    getting    the 

seeds  iuto  the  soil  to  observe  anything 
else,  that  hundreds  of  little  piuk  and 
white  hair-like  weed  stems  were  gath- 
ered up  by  the  teeth  of  the  rake.  If  an 
ordinary  iron  rake  is  good  tot  destroying 
weeds  by  the  millions  before  planting,  there 
is  no  reason  for  not  using  it  for  the  same 
purpose  after  planting.  Within  a  few  days 
after  planting,  therefore,  the  most  labor 
saving  thing  to  do  is  to  go  over  every 
square  foot  of  the  garden  where  there  is 
room,  either  with  an  ordinary  hand  rake 
or  with  the  rake  attachments  on  your 
wheel  hoe.  The  latter  have  the  advantage 
of  being  narrow  enough  to  be  used  between 
rows  planted  quite  close  together,  such  as 
onions,  lettuce,  beets,  etc.  This  work  must 
not  be  delayed,  however,  because  if  it  is 
not  done  very  soon  after  planting  a  crust 
will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  which, 
when  disturbed,  will  break  up  into  fairly 
large  pieces,  some  of  which  will  fall  on  top 
of  the  seed  rows,  smotheriug  the  little  veg- 
table  seedlings  when  they  try  to  break  thru. 
If  this  work  is  carefully  done,  and  done 
within  two  or  three  days  after  planting,  it 
is  possible  to  rake  lightly  over  the  rows 
themselves,  especially  where  the  larger 
seeds  such  as  peas,  and  beets,  radish  and 
things  of  that  kind  have  been  put  in.  The 
beginner,  however,  needs  to  be  careful  about 
attempting  this  work  or  he  may  find  that 
he  has  raked  out  a  large  part  of  the  seeds 
which  were  put  in  with  such  great  care. 

Of  course  the  soil  between  the  rows  can 
be  cultivated  in  this  manner  only  before 
the  seeds  are  up.  As  soon  as  the  rows  can 


in-  distinguished  they  should  be  gone  over 

with  the  wheel  hoe  preferably  a  double 
wheel  hoe  with  the  lines  set  so  that  the 
shoulders  or  standards  are  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  i'or  this  work  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  special  hoes  made  with  extra 
high  Standards.  These  permit  the  doing  of 
much  more  rapid  work  without  any  danger 
of  throwing  soil  over  the  little  seedlings.  One 
of  the  photographs  herewith  illustrates  a 
pair  of  these  high  standard  hoes  in  opera- 
tion.  In  using  the  wheel  hoe  for  this  kind 
of  work  the  mistake  is  usually  made  of  not 
adjusting  the  hoes  as  close  together  as  they 
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Here    are    , 
wheel  hoe: 
of  the  row 


of     the     Various     combinations     that     tire     possible 


wheel   hoe:   1.   for   working    between    narrow    rows;    2,   for    working    close    to    both    sitlcs 
>;  5,  for  stirring  the  surface  between   rows;    },  for  loosening  soil  after  S   rain 


As   the  plants  reach  maturity  every   alter- 
nate   one    should    be    removed    and    used 


should  be.  It  is  not 
possible  to  work  as 
fast  when  they  are 
set  close,  but  slow 
work  with  the 
wheel  hoe  is  much 
more  rapid  than 
hand  work.  and 
everything  that  the 
w  bee!  hoe  does  not 

"get"  must  OS  done 
by  hand.  So  noth- 
ing    is    gained     by 

keeping  the  blades 
far  apart  in  order 
to  work  rapidly 
In  the  small  gar 
den  where  a  wheel 
hoe  is  not  availa- 
ble,   this    work    can 

be  done,  the  not 
nearly   so  effect!?* 

ly.  with  a  scuttle 
01    slide    hoe 

After     this    .hoe 


modern 
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To  reduce  hand  weeding  to  a  minimum, 
net  the  hoe  close  together  and  work  care- 
fully   as    close    as    possible    to    the    rows 

ing,  the  ground  between  the  rows  will  be 
clean,  but  there  will  remain,  of  course, 
a  narrow  strip  of  soil,  directly  in  the 
rows,  which  has  not  been  disturbed.  The 
next  job  in  getting  the  garden  started 
right  is  to  do  the  hand  weeding  to  get 
the  rows  themselves  perfectly  clean.  Here 
again  everything  is  to  be  gained  by  doing 
the  work  promptly — as  soon  as  the  little 
vegetable  seedlings  are  big  enough  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  weeds.  This  work 
at  best  is  difficult  and  hard.  But  every 
day  it  is  delayed  it  is  harder  and  will  take 
much  more  time. 

In  doing  hand  weeding  for  the  first  time 
there  are  two  things  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  :  To  break  up  and  pulverize  every 
square  inch  of  *oil  whether  weeds  are  visi- 
ble or  not.  Many  gardeners,  and  some  who 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  too, 
will  go  over  a  row  removing  the  weeds  that 
are  in  sight  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
surface  undisturbed.  To  do  this  is  merely 
to  make  two  or  three  jobs  of  work  which 
could  be  done  just  as  we]]  at  one  time. 
The  second  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  to 
get  all  weeds  out  by  the  roots.  To  pull  off 
tops  of  weeds  that  "stick"  hard,  merely 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  garden  look 
clean  for  a  few  days — a  verv 
few !  and  when  you  go  over 
the  rows  again  and  try  to  get 
thetB  out.  you  will  find  that 
you  have  a  very  serious  task 
on    your     hands — they    sirnplv 

won't  cone ;  became  the  roots 
have  grown  out  of  all  propor- 
tion  to  the  t 

Some    one    has    said    that   a 
wee<]   jh  only  a  good   plant   out 

of  place.  Certainly  the  surplus 

plant-*      in      a      row      the     ones 

which  are  not  needed  are 
•at   of    place     Every    inrplni 

plant   \*  a    weed,  and   it  is    just 
to    g't    jt    out    of 

•he      ■//;,  ■/      U  possible 

US    to    get    the  it. 

thinning    out    of    plant! 

i*  generally  neglected.  That  m 

on'-  of  the  main   reasons  why 
v»    many    folks    fail    with    let- 
A  ll    crop 

in      drills,      if      the      seed 

comes    up    thickly,    will    need 

thinning    out,    to    get    the 

plan'        paced    •    enly    in    the 
f  n  stoat   hj  rtancea  the 

»r    this    can    \f   done    the    t. 


>Start  to  train  tomatoes  early.  Use  soft 
twine,  and  be  careful  not  to  tie  too  tight 

With  onions,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  plants 
until  several  weeks  old  before  thinning,  be- 
cause they  do  not  crowd  each  other  as 
much  as  most  plants,  and  because  the  root 
maggots  may  thin  them  considerably  be- 
fore the  gardener  does.  But  turnips,  car- 
rots, lettuce  and  many  other  things  may 
soon  be  irreparably  damaged  by  neglecting 
to  thin  out  surplus  plants. 

The  distance  to  which  the  various  plants 
should  be  thinned  out,  is :  beans,  two^  to 
three  inches  apart;  beets,  three  inches 
apart ;  carrots,  two  to  three  inches  apart ; 
corn,  three  or  four  stalks  in  a  hill,  or  eight 
to  twelve  inches  apart  in  a  drill ;  cucum- 
bers, two  or  three  plants  in  a  hill ;  kohl- 
rabi, three  or  four  inches  apart ;  lettuce, 
six  to  twelve  inches,  by  thinning  out  first 
to  six  inches  and  then  using  every  other 
plant ;  onions,  two  to  four  inches,  but  do 
not  thin  out  until  the  maggots  have  got 
thru  with  them ;  parsnips,  three  to  four 
inches  while  still  small ;  peas,  four  to  six 
inches — where  the  seeds  have  come  up 
strongly  these  are  often  left  much  too 
thick ;  radishes,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
for  the  spring  sorts,  and  two  to  four  inches 
for  the  summer  and  winter  kinds ;  musk- 
melons,  two  or  three  vines  to  a  hill  as 
soon  as  well  started ;  squashes  and  pump- 
kins, two  or  three  vines  to  a  hill ;  spinach, 
two  to  four  inches  apart  except  New  Z(  a- 
land,  which  requires  much  more  room; 
Swiss  chard,  six  to  ten  inches ;  turnips, 
three  to  four  inches,  thinning  very  early, 
especially    if    the    seeds    come    up   quickly. 


1 1  I'll'  to  havt  Ha-  garden  tool   oleati     >i  muni, 
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Inii  i,f  "iiIhtiIh  out  'if  place"  Instead  "/  large,  healthy 


After  using  the  wheel  hoe  every  square  inch 
of  soil  between  the  plants  should  be  broken 
up    with    a    bladed    hoe    or    hand    weeder 

The  work  for  both  hand  weeding  and 
thinning  may  be  made  easier  by  using  a 
hand  weeder.  This  will  save  the  fingers 
and  do  the  work  more  rapidly,  too.  One 
may  be  bought  for  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  cents. 

After  the  hand  weeding  and  thinning 
are  done,  the  soil  between  the  rows  will  be 
packed  down  quite  hard  as  a  result  of  the 
walking  and  kneeling  that  has  been  neces- 
sary. It  should  be  got  back  into  loose,  mel- 
low condition  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
a  wheel  hoe  with  cultivator  teeth,  set 
rather  far  apart  and  run  three  inches 
deep. 

A  special  "gang"  of  cultivator  teeth  may 
be  obtained,  with  the  tooth  next  the  row 
shorter  than  the  others ;  this  attachment  is 
especially  good  for  this  work,  as  it  cuts  the 
center  of  the  row  deeply  without  injuring 
the  plant  roots. 

After  this  loosening  up  of  the  soil,  which 
will  leave  the  surface  rough  and  uneven, 
the  hand  rake,  or  rake  attachment  for  the 
wheel  hoe  should  be  used  again,  to  make 
the  surface  fine  and  smo  th.  This  will  both 
conserve  moisture  and  make  it  possible  to 
stir  the  surface  lightly  every  week  or  ten 
days,  as  it  prevents  the  growth 
of  weeds. 

When  the  garden  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  the  rows  have 
been  thinned  out,  is  the  ideal 
lime  to  give  the  newly  started 
plants  a  little  stimulation  in 
the  way  of  a  top  dressing  or 
"side  dressing"  of  fertilizer. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  used  very 
lightly;  or  dried  blood  or 
tankage,  inixt  with  an  equul 
amount  of  line  bone,  will  give 
positive  and  quick  results. 
The  nitrate  of  soda  will  give 
especially  quick  results  anil 
should  he  used  wherever 
growth    is    at   all    backward. 

Support  for-  plants  should 
receive  ;iltenlion  at  this  tim". 
I  "i  best  anil  .surest,  results 
with  tomatoes,  stake  or  train 
them  to  a  trellis.  Begin  when 
the  plans  8X6  Small.  Train  to 
one,  two  or  three  stems,  and 
"pinch   OUt"   all   other   branches 

or  laterals  just  as  fast  as  they 

form.      Beaq      poles     should     be 

set  before  the  plants  show  anj 
/,  „ ,//  /,,'.  signs  of  "runners"  better 
vegetable*      atlll,   before  planting. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  THE  SMALL  GARDEN 


ALTHO 

1 
ible    in    tin- 
possible  the 
i    which   could   doI 

dc 

p«nded  upon    I  '    ' 

..•II  the  lides  ol  brick  iralli 

I         with         Iran. 

i     growing    >"    much 

manner  as  grape 

i  ins    custom    has 

not  become  rerj  common 

in    thii    country,    largely 

Itn 

brick    walls,   or   lor   that 

matter  any  kind  of  gar- 
ten     ualls     on     winch     to 

train  the  growing  trees. 
\       H    wealthy   men   have 

constructed    walls    to   use 

Mist      for      this      pm 

i  die     wall     of     this     kind 

near    BoatOB   is  about    160 

feet    long,    the    north    side 

tieiug  completely   covered 

with  peach  trees  which 
are  carefully  trained  and 
pruned  each  season.  It  is 
the  more  common  plan  in 
rhis  country,  tho,  to  grow 
trained  trees  on  wires  or 
trellises.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
better  plan  to  use  trel- 
lises even  when  growing 
the  trees  against  a  wall, 
the  wires  or  wood  being 
set  twelve  inches  away. 
Brick  walls  in  this  country  are  likely  to 
become  too  hot  to  have  the  fruit  rest 
against  them.  Moreover,  when  a  trellis  is 
used,  the  fruit   will  grow  on   both   sides. 

Several  distinct  systems  of  training  exist. 
The  most  common  are  the  Cordon  and 
Espalier.  There  is  a  horizontal  and  an  up- 
right Cordon  system.  When  the  former  is 
used,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  tied  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  along  the  wire  after  it  has 
grown  to  a  hight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches. 
Sometimes  double  arms  are  developed,  one 
running  in  each  direction  on  the  wire, 
making  what  is  called  a  two-armed  Cor- 
don. It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  trees 
trained  in  this  way  along  a  walk  or  drive, 
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making  ■  •   ol  utilltai  Ian 

...  aamental    \ .Hue    Sometimes, 

too,  iuch  mi  arrangement   iu  made  m  front 

i    wall  or  trellii  where  taller  h 
gi  ow  ii 

When  the  upright  <  !ordou  sj  used) 

the   ii  imks  are  allowed    i"   grow    perfectly 

tight,    the    >i«le    brancheg    being    Dipped 

When      l^e     or     liX      leaves      have      been 

.ii.  Thin  iii  i  lie  grow  ih  of  fruil 
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Dwarf   trees  can   be   taken   rare  of  easily, 
and     the     fruit     picked     from     the    ground 
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Effective  and  attractive  are  these  nectarine  plants  growing  on  a  garage  wall 

spurs.  When  this  plan  is  followed,  the  trees 
can  be  set  close  together  and  may  be  used 
to  form  a  hedge — a  type  of  hedge  which 
is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for 
boundary  planting  except  on  the  street  side. 

The  Espalier  system  is  somewhat  more 
complicated,  but  offers  opportunity  for 
even  more  decorative  effects.  Espalier  trees 
may  take  several  different  forms.  When 
they  are  grown  on  wires,  it  is  a  common 
plan  to  have  at  least  three  of  these  wires, 
branches  being  allowed  to  develop  on  each 
side  of  the  tree  at  definite  intervals,  and 
tied  to  the  wires.  Another  plan,  and  one 
especially  to  be  recommended  when  grow- 
ing peaches  or  nectarines  against  a  trellis 
or  wall,  is  to  train  the  branches  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan.  The  effect  is  attractive,  and 
a  large  amount  of  fruit  is  obtained.  Consid- 
erable tying  and  pinching  back  must  be 
practised,  whichever  of  these  systems  is 
adopted,  but  the  work  will  be  found  very 
agreeable  by  garden  makers  who  are  fond 
of  trees,  unless  they  make  the  mistake  of 
setting  out  too  many  trained  specimens. 

In  some  instances,  too,  trained  trees, 
especially  cherries,  peaches  and  nectarines, 
are  being  grown  on  the  sides  of  buildings. 
James  J.  Storrow,  Fuel  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts,  has  a  garage  at  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,  one  side  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  large  nectarine  plants,  from 
which  good  crops  are  obtained.  Nectarines 
not  being  very  hardy  in  New  England,  they 
are  protected  in  the  winter  by  strips  of  bur- 
lap hung  over  them,  or  by  evergreen  dees 
cut  from  the  woods.  Mr.  Storrow  also  has 
a  considerable  number  of  nectarine  trees 
trained  on  trellises  in  a  greenhouse. 

Perhaps,    tho,    you    as    an    amateur    gar- 
dener, and  one  who  has  to  do  his  own  gar 
den    work,    have    no    time   or    inclination    to 
work  with  trees  trained  on  walls  or  wires. 
This  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  plant 


dwarfs,  foi  ii  pou  grow  them  In  bush  form, 

son     will     liml     thai     lhe\     reipiiic    bill     little 
Busb  dwarfl  are  managed  in  much  the 

same   u.i      i      itandard   trees  except   that 

the]    are  Kept    more  severely   trimmed. 

Mo   i    ..I     Ihe    dual  I    apples    are    produced 
bv    growing    them    on    the    stalks    of    Doinii, 

or  Paradise  apples,  which  are  dwarf  spe 
The    Paradise    stocks   give    trees   ol 

more    lilliputian    character,    and    are    to    In 
preferred     when     trees    are    to    be    trained 

L'rees   on    Doucin    stock   give   what    might 
be     termed    semi  dwarfs 

Of    course    the    kind    of 
apples     to     OSS     must     de 
pend    upon    your    local  ion 
but    Astraehan,     Wealthy 

Pall      Pippin,      Baldwin 

Williams,    Yellow    Trans 
parent   and   Mcintosh    Keif 
are    among    the    varieties 
most    widely    recommend 
ed.     From     among     them 
you   can    get   a   long   sea 
son.  If  you  should  decid« 
to     use     only     one     kind. 
probably  you  would  find 
Mcintosh  Red  the  best  of 
all. 

In  order  to  make  peari» 
dwarf  they  are  eominonlj 
grafted     on     the     Angers 
quince.    Among   the    good 
kinds    are    Bartlett,    An- 
gouleme,     Seckel,     Louise 
lionne      and      Lawrence 
Probably       apples       and 
pears  are   the  two   fruits 
most  commonly  used  in  a 
garden    of    dwarf    trees. 
There   is  »o   reason,   tho. 
why   cherries,    plums   and 
peaches      should      not      be      added.      The 
stock    usually    used    for    cherry    trees    is- 
M.ihaleb.  This  is  not  a  genuine  dwarf,  but 
produces  smaller  trees  than  those  of  stand- 
ard size.  Dwarf  peaches  must  be  given  more 
severe  cutting  than  any  of  the  other  fruits 
It  must  always  be  remembered,   tho,   that 
they  make  their  crop  on  wood  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year's  growth. 

Dwarf    trees   do    not    always   come    into 
bearing    quite    as    early    as    the    nursery- 
men   might    lead    you    to    believe.    Some 
times,   tho,  indi-      [Continued  on  page   /*'.** 


Early    bearing    ami    large    fruit    are    f»co« 

merits       of       this       three       near       old       I 


Tables,  ranging  from  a  little  stand  to  one  for  afternoon  tea,  are  a   veranda  7iecessity.  Stained  in  dark  colors  they  are  most  effective 

MOVE  YOUR  LIVING-ROOM  OUT-DOORS 


BY  MARY  HARROD  NORTHEND 


THE  veranda  has  taken  a  place  of  its 
own  these  days  as  the  out-of-door 
living  room,  attractive  by  virtue  of 
its  informality  and  atmosphere  of  leisure. 
If  by  chance  you  have  not  one  already. 
plan  to  build  a  veranda  this  spring ;  it 
need  not  be  large,  and  can  consist  of  a 
platform  built  acroN  the  end  of  the  house, 
or  it  may  nestle  into  the  jog  between  the 
main  building  and  the  elL  Wherever  it  is 
placed,  it  should  be  back  from  the  main 
road,   to  give   it  a   sense  of   privacy. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  construction  of  the  veranda.  .Make 
sure,    first   of   all,    that   the    lumber    Dsed    is 

kiln   dry.  in  order  to  prevent  warping  of 
floor  or  roof.  The  i  tisfactory  Wi 

suitable  for  this  purpose  are  white  or  bard 
pine,  cedar  or  maple.  The  latter  has  a  fine, 
d    grain,    which    makes    it    particularly 

good.     Th<-     laving    of    the 
boards    [|    important,    and 

to    prevent    drafts    they 
should  be  placed  do 

gather,      leaving     only      a 

slight  space  for  the  drain 

ing   of    Wafer.    It    i*    a    bet 

t>r  idea.  however,  to  slope 
them  toward  the  end)  and 

thui  danger   of 

♦he  ,_     (),,. 

surface    and    rotting    the 

N.      [f  I,     to 

stop  all  draft-.,  the  cracks 

he     filled      with 

i    home  made 
filling      of      oewsp 

d        in        water       and 

when 

fa'-e     tl, 
•  lofelv  waterproof. 

<■    ol. 

taloed   if  the   !<•. 

oof  of  dooi 
.;    room    ejH,> ■,    an    .. r r 

sonars    or    rugs    can    be 

i  lean 


and  easily  washed,  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  serviceable.  Rugs  are  also  found  in  both 
Japanese  and  Indian  weave,  and  can  be 
purchased  in  nearly  every  conceivable  color. 

v    are    very    light    in    weight    and    can 
easily   be  removed  at  night  or  during  hard 

ms. 
The  most  p. 'pular  porch  furniture  is  un- 
doubtedly wicker,  altho  willow,  fiber  and 
rattan  are  also  usable,  (heat  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  both  willow 
or  reed.  There  are  two  grades  of  the 
former,  one  solid  and  the  other  split.  While 
the  solid  is  more  expensive,  it  is  much  more 
durable  and  pays  in  the  long  run.  Willow 
i~  much  cheaper,  |,ut  lacks  the  strength  of 
the  ri-cd.  and  is  easily  distinguishable  on 
account  of  bein*  dotted   with   black   specks. 

The  wi-e  buyer  can  readily  learn  wheth- 
er reed   is  made   from   line  stock  or  not  by 


Willi,, i  furniture  ii  nm  •>!  the  most  populai  kindt  l'»   Un   poroh  "ml  (j  made 

"i>  •"  "  '"•  "hi  "/  ■•''/''       \'/'iinii  a  i,,, 1 1,    null  ,i  makei  n  ttrikino  '"/'/ 


turning  the  chair  upside  down  and  exam- 
ining the  ends.  If  it  is  largely  pith,  with 
little  surrounding  wood,  then  it  is  of  poor 
quality  and  will  break  readily. 

Willow  does  not  reach  maturity  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year ;  previous  to  that  time 
it  is  pithy  and  suitable  for  basket  making 
only.  As  it  grows  older  the  layers  form 
into  wood,  it  loses  its  pith,  and  is  suitable 
lor  making  furniture,  having  excellent 
wearing  qualities.  The  natural  colors  can 
be  painted  to  match  any  decorative  effect, 
and  some  very  picturesque  pieces  can  be 
developed  thru  their  color  schemes  of 
green,    brown,    yellow    or    orange. 

Willow  settles  or  lounges  are  admirable 
for  the  veranda  and  take  much  less  space 
than  two  chairs,  as  well  as  being  unusually 
comfortable.  Chaise  longes  of  wicker  are  a 
noteworthy  revival  and  when  furnished 
with  cushions  and  pillows 
in  striking  color  schemes 
thej    are    most    alluring. 

There  are  also,  today, 
many  shaped  chairs  of 
willow  or  reed,  the  most 
pleasing  variety  being 
flie  old  English  wing 
chair,  with  its  high  back 
and  writing  rest  on  one 
side  and  a  magazine  rack 
•  hi    the    other. 

Tables  are  a   necessity 

and  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent styles  to  select 
from,  ranging  from  the 
little  Stand  suitable  for 
a  work  table  or  maga 
Sine    stand,    to    the    double 

decked    one    that    is    also 

suitable    for    an    afternoon 

tea     or     luncheon      They 

can     be     purchased     either 
lamed    or    enameled,    and 

very    pretty    effects    can 
be   worked   ou(    thru    the 

use    of     a     yellow     found  a 
I  inn.     With     B     bonlei      of 
1. 1. ol  .    or    a    coal    of    l.i  est 
green.       BlUS      mid       Mack 
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What  to  Do  in  May 

A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  KINDLAY 


NORTH 
( Ireenhousfl 

llunlruluK  '        ■     (l    ' '"'    l"«»«»  t  ll    to    harden 

Plants  ""      ,l"      I'hlllls     '"      """     botbed 

an. I     greenhou  I  greal 

in  rentilatinp    so  that  the  plants  maj 

oot    be    in    i    draft     Close    all  rentilators 

early,  so  as  to  catch  the  last  warm  rays 

of   the   sun 

,.t»i     Wash    pote  before  storing.   Duel 

Cat*        walls    with    lime    to   check   slugs 

uuil  snails.  All  foliage  ihould  be 

dry    before  sundown.   Fumigate  after   sun 

down  and  preferably  on  damp  days    Keep 

the  soil  in  the  benches  sweet.  Spray  with 

a    force    of    clear    water    to    check    the    red 

spider  on  roses,  Dust  the  foliage  of  chry- 
santhemum With  (lowers  of  sulfur  to  check 
mildew 

\-  Boon  as  the  benches  are 
Vegetables      dialed,   plant   into   them   after 

refilling    With    fresh    rich    s.  il, 

such  crops  as  tomatoes  (Early  June),  cu- 
cumbers   (White    Spine).    Harden    off    all 

tender  vegetables  for  transplanting  in  the 
open  by  June  1. 

Shift  all  pot  carnations  to  the 
<  iirnattoiia      field.   Keep   all    bloom    pinched 

off  and  pinch  the  plant  back 
so  that  it  becomes  stocky.  Spray  bench 
plants  to  keep  down  the  red  spider. 

Shade  all  cyclamen  beds.  Keep 
Cyeluniend      well   ventilated.   Water   freely 

and    give    plenty    of    ventila- 
tion. Keep  as  cool  as  possible. 
Fem»  nn<l       Keep    the    house    shaded    and 
Palms  moist.      Wash      plants      with 

whale  oil  soap.  Dust  under 
the  benches  with  lime  and  a  little  rock  salt 
to  check  sn  ils  and  slugs.  Separate  Bos- 
ton ferns  and  repot  into  a  garden  loam 
mixt  with  shredded,  decayed  sod,  leaf-mold, 
and    a   very  little  chicken   manure. 

Vegetables 

Hardy      ^ow    the    seed    °f    beets,    carrots, 
seeds      lettuce,     kohl-rabi,     wrinkled     and 
smooth  peas,  radish,  spinach,  tur- 
nips,  cress,  parsnips,   Swiss  chard,   endive. 
Brussels  sprouts,   cabbage   and   cauliflower. 

Tender     I*  *s  safe  to  r's^  some  of  the  ten- 
Seeds      ^er   seeds   the  last   of   the   month, 
such    as   corn,    snap    beans,    broad 
beans,  cucumbers,  squash,  okra.   pumpkins. 
Trans-     This  is  the  month  to  set  out  eauli- 
plant       flower,   early  cabbage,  onion  seed- 
lings, beet  seedlings,  lettuce   (head 
and  leaf).  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  set  out 
tomatoes,  eggplant,  or  peppers.  The  slight- 
est   check    will    throw    them    back    several 
weeks. 

Dig  into  a  trench  some  well  de- 
Celery     cayed   cow   or   horse   manure    and 

finely  ground  bone  meal  before 
transplanting  the  White  Plume  and  Golden 
Self  Blanching  Celery.  This  will  be  ready 
to  use  in  July. 

Treat  your  late  potatoes  to  pre- 
Potatoes  vent  scab  by  placing  them  in  a 
sack  before  cutting,  and  sub- 
merging them  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce 
of  powdered  corrosive  sublimate  (poison) 
to  eight  gallons  of  water.  Soak  the  tubers 
in  this  solution  for  1$  hours.  Dry  and  cut. 
Cultivate  vigorously  the  early  potatoes  and 
keep  down  all  weeds.  Putting  seed  potatoes 
in  the  sun  for  3  to  4  days  is  a  very  good 
practice. 

Liquid  Sink  in  an  inconspicuous  place 
Manure  a  half  barrel  and  fill  with  water. 
Put  in  about  a  bushel  of  fresh 
cow  manure,  but  not  the  litter.  Cove  the 
barrel  and  allow  the  manure  water,  after 
stirring  vigorously,  to  stand  for  three  days. 
Skim  off  the  surface  and  use  the  liquid  to 
hasten   crops  needing  nitrogen. 
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t    j  .       There  is  bq  more  important  part 

t.    "      of    the    garden    work    than    cultiva 
tlon.    Do    not    cultivate   too   close    to 
BUCfa    crop-,    a^    corn      Do    not     cultivate     tOO 

deeply.    Cultivate    frequently    and    thorolj 

Start    a    compost    pile    now.    This 

compost    manure    will    be    fine    for   a    fail 
top  dressing. 

Orchard 

i  rnii  mid      Spray   the  apples  with  1   part 

Berries'         "'    Ume    sulfur    to    40    parts    of 

water  while  the  buds  are 
closed.  Add  to  this  solution  'J  lbs.  of  paste 
arsenate    to    check    the    codling    moth.    The 

lime  sulfur  checks  the  scab.  Gel  acquaint- 
ed with  your  trees,  see  that  the  branches 
are  well  separated,  BO  that  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air  among  them.  Spray  plum 
and  cherry  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
milt  with  arsenate  of  lead.  Keep  down  all 
weeds  by  clean  Cultivation.  Do  not  bark 
the    trees    with    the    implements. 

Cut     out     all     rust     infected 
canes.   Spray   with   lime  sul 


south 

.,  Virginia,   North    Carolina,    North- 


South 


em    GeOrM",    Northern    Alabama. 


IU.-ii-U  lii-rrn--. 

and 


Raspberries 


fur    1    to  40.   Cultivate   free- 


ly and  scatter  an  applica- 
tion of  bone  meal  in  the  rows  just  as  the 
bloom  is  forming.  This  application  will  help 
to    form    larger   berries. 

Currants  and      Check  the  currant  worm  by 

Cooseberrle.       J1",^'"^      the      l)lan.ts      with 
hellebore   or   spraying   with 

paste  arsenate  of  lead.  If  the  plant  is  in 
full  bloom  when  the  worm  attacks  the 
foliage,  dust  with  London  purple  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  plant.  Cultivate  freely  until 
the  plant  is  in  full  bloom,  then  wait  until 
the  berries  are  formed  and  resume  cultiva- 
tion again. 

Cultivate  up  until  the 
Strawberries      bloom    appears.    Any    dust 

will  deform  the  fruit.  Mulch 
with  straw  to  prevent  the  rain  from  splash- 
ing the  soil  on  the  fruit.  A  new  bed  may 
be  set  out  the  early   part  of  the  month. 

Flower  Garden 

Plant    gladiola    bulbs   3    inches    be- 
Bulbs     low   the  surface,   if  bloom   is  to  be 

expected  in  September.  Plant 
dahlia  roots  and  tuberoses  in  a  very  rich 
soil  mixt  with  a  little  sand.  The  tulips, 
hyacinths,  narcissus,  etc.,  which  have 
passed,  should  be  dug  up  and  the  tops 
allowed  to  dry  back.  These  bulbs  should 
be  packed  in  sand  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place. 
Don't       Don't  set  out  tender  annuals  until 


Hurry 


the   soil   and    air   are   both   warm. 


If  your  plants  get  nipped  by  the 
frost,  spray  them  with  ice-cold  water  and 
keen  them  in  a  cool  place. 

This  is  the  last  call  to  divide  perennials. 
Never  transplant  when  the  plant  is  coming 
in  bloom,  unless  the  plant  has  been  potted. 

Sow  the  seed  of  African  daisy,  sweet 
Seed  alyssum,  snap-dragon,  aster,  candy- 
tuft, cosmos,  ageratum,  zinnia  and 
dianthas  to  be  transplanted  later.  Sow  the 
seed  in  permanent  places  of  larkspur, 
mignonette,  nasturtium,  pansy,  poppy,  ver- 
bena and  phlox. 

Plant       Hardy   plants  such  as  geraniums, 
0llt  ageratum,     asters,     verbena,     etc.. 

may  be  planted  out  the  last  of 
the  month. 

Top  dress  roses  with  decayed  ma- 
Roses  nure  and  bone  meal.  Cultivate  the 
soil  freely.  Spray  with  a  solution 
of  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  rose  beetle.  Use 
Black-Leaf  40  for  the  control  of  aphis. 
Apply  a  little  liquid  manure  water  each 
week.  In  cutting  the  roses,  always  leave 
1  to  '_'  buds  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Never 
break  off  the  roses.  All  flowers  should  be 
cut  early  in   the  morning. 


Tennessee. 

Sow  a  succession  crop  of  carrots,  beets, 
pole  and  snap  beans,  lima  beans,  corn. 
parsnips,  etc  Plant  the  seed  of  late  cab 
bage  in  a  cool  place  alter  making  the 
seed  b'll  line.  Plant  out  tomatoes,  pep- 
pers, eggplant  ami  other  tender  vegeta- 
bles   the    last    of    the    month.    Sow    the    seed 

of    okra,    squash,    pumpkins,    cucumbers 

cantaloupes  and  melons.  Plant  out  in  a 
sandy  loam  sweet  potato  cuttings.  Watch 
for  the  cabbage  Worm,  and  treat  the  plants 
with  slug  shot.  This  is  the  last  call  for 
planting  asparagus  roots.  The  best  variety 
is  Palmatto.  Buy  two  year  old  roots.  Trans 
plant  the  celery  in  trenches  made  rich  with 
decayed  manure.  If  the  striped  beetle  ap- 
pears on  squash  or  cucumbers,  dust  the 
plants  with  air-slaked  lime  mixt  with  Paris 
green.  The  spotted  beetle  attacks  all  vine 
crops.  Dust  with  i  lb.  arsenate  of  lead 
(powder)  mixt  with  1-  lbs.  of  air-slaked 
lime.   Dust  when   the  dew   is  on  the  vines 

■mi  i  ii         Lower   South   Carolina,   Southern 
Middle       _  .  ...  ,  .,  •      «, 

„       .,        (ieoriclu,     Middle     and     Southern 
South        ... 

Alabama,  Mississippi- 
It  is  not  too  late  to  start  your  sweet 
potatoes  for  a  late  crop.  Don't  bed  pota- 
toes with  brown  or  black  blotches  on 
them.  Spray  the  bed  with  I  pint  for- 
maldehyde in  li  gallons  of  water.  Trans- 
plant only  healthy  cuttings  to  the  field. 
Protect  the  roots  and  keep  the  cuttings 
moist  while  transplanting.  If  the  spar- 
row is  picking  off  the  young  pea  vines, 
dust  them  with  tobacco  dust  while  the  dew 
is  still  heavy.  Pinch  back  all  runners  on 
your  strawberry  plants.  Let  the  energy  go 
into  producing  fruit.  Apply  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda  to  lettuce,  corn,  etc.  A  good  solu- 
tion is  11  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  14  gal- 
lons of  water.  Do  not  wet  the  foliage,  but 
water  the  plant  freely  after  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer. 

When  the  peaches  are  the  size  of  mar- 
bles, spray  with  i  gallon  lime  sulfur  to  21 
gallons  of  water,  and  check  the  peach  rot. 
Cut  off  close  to  the  bark  all  water  sprouts 
of  the  fruit  trees.  This  weak  growth  en- 
courages disease,  and  shows  that  the  tree 
has  been  over-pruned  or  over-fed.  Start 
your  fall  exhibit  now  by  selecting  the  best 
fruit  and  protecting  it. 

Thin  out  grape  bunches  and  pinch  back 
surplus  vines.  If  you  desire  perfect  fruit, 
bag  the  best  bunches  of  grapes.  Prune  all 
shrubs  already  bloomed  before  the  seed 
pods  are  developed.  This  practice  insures 
bloom  for  next  year.  Spray  hollyhock  with 
Bordeaux   mixture   to  check   rust. 

...  Southern   Louisiana  and  Florida. 

South  Transplant  and  irrigate  celery. 
After  the  early  crops  are  off,  plant 
out  melons,  squash  and  cucumbers.  Sow  the 
seed  of  okra,  summer  lettuce  and  endive. 
Design  an  irrigation  plant  by  the  use  of 
elevated  barrels.  Water  plants  after  sun- 
down, and  cultivate  the  first  thing  early 
in    the   morning. 

Snray  roses  with  a  poison  (arsenate  of 
lead)  to  check  the  rose  chafer.  Dust  the 
climbers  with  flowers  of  sulfur  to  control 
mildew.  Bait  slugs  and  snails  in  moist 
places  with  a  mash  of  bran,  Paris  green 
and  a  little  molasses.  Do  not  cultivate  the 
corn  too  deeply.  Spray  the  potatoes  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  check  the  late  blight 
and  control  the  flea  beetle,  If  your  land  is 
poor,  sour  or  heavy,  sow  a  crop  of  eowpeas 
and  plow  them  under.  In  the  spring,  and 
about  two  weeks  before  planting,  apply  acid 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  •">  lbs  per  square 
rod.    Dissolved    bone    at    the    rate    of    -    lbs 

per  square  rod   is  also  Rood    Apply   wood 

ashes    freely,    and    mix    into    the    soil     The 

decayed  eowpeas  will  furnish  the  nitrogen 
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Considered  by  thousands 
of  gardeners,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  the  most 
dependable  guide  published 
on  the  successful  growing  of 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 

It  gives  clear,  concise  cul- 
tural directions  —  much  of 
it  by  experts  who  specialize 
on  the  particular  Flower  or 
Vegetable  they  tell  you  how 
to  grow. 

224  big  pages,  4  color  plates 
and  over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations. 

^Tailed    free    to    anyone 
tioning  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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YOUR  LAWN  AND  GARDEN 


will  pick  up  and  thrive  after 
the  first  application  of  the 
Odorless  Liquid  Fertilizer 


KITRO 
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fERTILE 


Just 

Mix  With 

Water 

and 

Apply 
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FERTILE 


Amateurs  can  equal  the  best  pro- 
fessionals by  feeding;  Niro-Fertiie  reg- 
ularly throughout  the  growing  season. 

Buy  of  your  dealer  or  send  25c  for 
our  ten  day  test  sample. 

The  FERTILE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

60S  EUastone  Bid;. 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


REIBER  BIRD 
HOMES 

are  different  in  every  respect 
from     the    ordinary    "bird 
house."   Built  o(  natural  sassa- 
fras in  the  most  at  lis  tic  designs, 
their  main  object  is  to  attract 
birds  and    conserve   bird    lile. 
[BER  BIRD  HOMES  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  sending  (or  the 
BIRD  MAN'S  BOOK 
i":  rtfutsi 

Birds  raise  two  broods  each   summer.     Now  is  the 
time  to  put  up 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES 
Planning  Bird  Sanctuaries  in  Gardens  and  Estates 
a  specialty 
REIBER  BIRD  RESERVE.  West  Webster   N.  Y. 


GIPSYING  DE  LUXE 

BY  JOHN  Ii.  EUSTIS 

DIREGTOB    01     THE    INDEPENDENT 
motor  BERVK i 

IF  a  practice  Which  la  steadily  umw 
inn  tbruoul  iiit-  western  states  con 
Unties  i"  expand,  then  In  the  not  dis 

taut    future,    Camp    sites    will    be   as   much    a 

part  of  modern  highways  as  are  culverts 
ami  fences  To  the  automobile,  of  course, 
is  attributable  the  advent  and  Increasing 
popularity  of  the  roadside  camping  ground  ; 
or,  perhaps,  t<>  be  more  accurate,  it  belongs 
to  the  motor  tourists  who  are  displaying 
nomadic  instincts   worth]    of  real  gipsies. 

Some  of  the  besl  auto bile  camp  sites 

are  those  provided  and  managed  by  pro- 
gressive municipalities  In  the  West,  altho 
there  are  a  Dumber  privately  owned  which 
make  moderate  charges  for  camping  priv- 
ileges. An  excellent  example  of  the  former 
is    the    camp    at    one    of    (lit*    city    parks    in 

Denver,  which  entertained  as  many  as  four 

hundred  automobile  touring  and  camping 
parties    over    a    single    night    last    summer. 

The  municipal  camping  ground,  with  such 
conveniences    as    running    water,    electric 

lights,  et  cetera,  is  one  of  the  main  claims 
set  forth  by  cities,  towns,  and  even  by 
larger  sections  of  the  West,  in  urging  the 
motor  tourist  to  journey  their  way  and 
stop  a  while.  That  the  appeal  is  successful 
is  attested  by  the  records  of  the  Denver 
camp  and  by  the  statement  of  the  secretary 

of    a    California    automobile    organization 

that  last  year  the  number  of  motor  camp- 
ing tourists,  or  touring  campers  if  you  will, 
journeying  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  alone 
wen'  to  be  counted  by  the  thousands.  And 
if  this  was  the  case  in  1918,  when  the  use 
of  automobiles  for  such  purposes  was  re- 
stricted, the  total  for  the  coming  season 
should  lie  many  times  greater. 

The  national  parks  of  the  West  are  nat- 
urally on  the  itinerary  of  all  motorists 
whose  tours  take  them  anywhere  near  one 
or  more  of  these  great  public  playgrounds. 
As  might  be  expected  the  motor  gipsy  also 
heads  for  these  wide  expanses  of  public 
lands,  and  rinds  there  the  attractions  which 
prolong  his  stay  often  over  many  clays  and 
nights.  In  the  various  national  parks  are 
innumerable  camping  sites,  where  the 
requisite  running  water,  firewood  and  shade 
abound,  but  many  motorists  prefer  the 
regular  established  camping  grounds. 

A  fine  example  of  one  of  these  camps  is 
to  be  found  in  a  grove  of  pine  and  cedar 
at  the  foot  of  Glacier  Point  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  ad- 
dition to  plots  on  which  tents  can  be 
pitched,  there  are  several  score  bungalows 
and  six  hundred  tents,  with  board  floors. 
The  special  features  include  a  large  garage, 
swimming  poo]  with  bath  houses,  steam 
laundry,  auditorium,  restaurant,  and  a 
Store  where  a  wide  variety  of  supplies  and 
equipment  are  to  be  had.  There  are  also 
tennis  courts,  a  baseball  field  and  riding 
horses. 

An  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  highway  camp  site  is  found  in  a 
recent  bill  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Washington  which  provides  that  when 
large  tracts  of  state  land  are  sold  to  tint 
ber  companies,  that  reservations  o(  live 
acres  may  be  retained  where  needed,  and 
converted  into  public  automobile  camping 
grounds.  There  is  also  pending  before  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado  a  meas 
ure  drafted  and  sponsored  by  the  State 
Highway     Commissioner,     which     provides 

lor   the   creation  of  public  camping  sites  a- 
a   part  o(  highway  development.    These  p 
visions    of    this    bill,    known    as    the    Public 
Camp    Site    Hill,    are    of    interest    because 
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similar  legislation  may  be  expected  in 
many  more  states : 

The  boards  of  county  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  of  Colorado  are  hereby  empow- 
ered, with  the  approval  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  to  purchase  parcels  of  land  to  be 
used  as  free  public  camping  grounds,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  acres  in  one  tract,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  S100  per  acre,  along  and  contiguous 
to  a  state  route  or  highway,  and  pay  for  the 
same  from   the  county   road   fund. 

The  boards  of  county  commissioners  before 
making  any  purchase  of  land  under  this  act, 
shall  visit  the  proposed  site  and.  if  a  satis- 
factory agreement  can  be  made  with  the  owner 
as  to  the  price  and  acreage,  a  survey  and  plat 
shall  be  made  and  abstract  of  title  secured, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  county  attorney 
for  his  approval.  A  full  statement  concerning 
the  proposed  camp  site  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  State  Highway  Commission,  and  if  the  said 
commission  shall  approve  the  purchase,  it  may 
instruct  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  1o 
issue  a  voucher  on  the  state  road  fund,  payable 
to  the  county  treasurer,  reimbursing  the  county 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  such 
purchase.  No  camp  site  shall  be  purchased  with- 
out first  securing  the  approval  of  the  State 
Highway    Commission. 

In  the  selection  of  camping  sites  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  must  be  convenient  for  auto- 
mobiles and  other  vehicles,  with  convenient  water 
supply,  and,  where  possible,  shade  trees.  Rules 
governing  the  use  of  the  public  of  such  camp- 
ing sites  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  boards 
of  county  commissioners  and  the  State  High- 
way Commission.  A  reasonable  amount  may  be 
expended  in  fencing  where  necessary,  and  other- 
wise  improving   any    camp   sites. 

It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  SI 00  for  any  person  to  destroy 
any  tree,  deface  any  natural  object,  or  befoul 
any  source  of  water  supply,  located  on  or  in  any 
public  camping  site  as  defined  in  this  act. 

The    significant    feature    of    this    bill    as 
drawn  is  the  supervision  if  not  actual  con- 
trol  placer]  in  the  hands  of  the  state  high- 
way   commission,    thus    ensuring    that    thp 
ip  sites   will   be  an   integral   part  of  the 
te  highway  system,  and  located  to  serve 
convenience  of  tourists  rather  than  the 
interests   of  various   communities.    Further 
if  will  provide  that  the  sites  be  at  proper 
intervals  and  along  the  routes  which  carry 
the    larger    share    of    motor    traffic.    When 
fully  developed  as  a  state-wide  system  these 
op    rites    will    bring    the    motorist    into 
iny    rural    sections    not    now    visited    be- 
>f  the  lack  of  adequate  accommoda- 
tions.   And     such     visitations     will     benefit 
c.    backward    communities    because    the 
;«ing    motorist     travels     independent    of 
hotels    from    choice   and    not    from    financial 

Jo  speaking  on  the  proposed  camp  site 
before  a  legislative  committee  the  State 
Highway  Commissioner  described  what 
would  be  the  requisites  of  a  public  ramp 
in  Colorado  Aec<  nihility  to  the  high- 
way, running  water  <,f  good  quality,,  shade. 
plea  rounding*,  outdoor  -tone  ovens, 

nient  wood  pile,  and  an  open  ~  r  i » ■  I  - 
are   found   on   the   N'-'i 
;  ecreation    grounds,    were    in 

eluded     Incidentally    it    neems    fitting    that 
first  public  automobile  camp  rite  l«  . 
r>n    should    be    pending    in    Colorado,    be 
to    that    commonwealth    belong*    the 
it   of  originating   the   automobile   camp. 
Where  doe.,  the  l.a-t   ntand  in   the  mat 
of  providing  camping  sites  tot  western 
If    there    jM    anything    easl    of 
I  ill   comparable   with    the 

lit    the     We   t      both    inn 
ipal     and     private,     knowledge    of    it     ha 
concealed    The    managei 
a  motor  touring  bureau  in   New  JTork  'V 
the    pa-t    few    ireeki     received    rr 
from   tbn  m  rriotoi  lata  foi    in 

n  concerning  enmplng  rites  in  close 
pro  ii  forced   to 

'  bat    tie  nori<       'I  tie    big    i 

.re    naturally    the    goal    of    the 

i  n    mot<. 
•en,  ng    and    camping    habit. 

n*   ■"■!,!,   a     tbHr   routes   lead   them    to   tb 
Ati  ihonrd      ft     would    be    a    dl    ; 

of    ho«pi'alit  /    ,f    riot    of    good    bll  idg 

■  o    for   them 
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You  Buying       ~^^ — 
YourPlumbingon  the  Installment  Plan? 

Many  people  buy  plumbing  on  the  installment  plan  and  never 
know  it.  The  life  of  inferior  plumbing  material  is  actually 
determined  before  the  plumber's  truck  brings  it  to  your  house. 
Such  fixtures  will  last  just  so  long,  and  then  shame  of  their 
appearance  and  realization  of  their  sanitary  uselessness  force 
you  to  replace  them.  Then  comes  the  second  payment — the 
same  price  for  the  fixture,  the  same  bill  for  plumber's  services. 
You  come  to  realize  how  much  better  off  you  would  have  been 
to  have  originally  insisted  upon 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 
"TEPECO"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

It  is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  permanent.  Permanency  is  not  denoted 
by  a  white  surface,  but  by  what  material  is  beneath  that  surface.  With  time,  inferior 
materials  will  lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the  appearance  become 
uninviting — the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

"TEPtCO"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid  and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not 
readily  cling  to  its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface  be  worn  away  by 
•.routing.    A  wise  investment      beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your  bathroom  write  for  our  instructive  book, 
"Bathroomi  of  Character ." 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 
IVorld'f  largct  makers  of  All-Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures 
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Go  to  French  Lick  Springs— No  w 

CHI  1 .  1  I)  by  the  surrounding   Cumberland 

^  Kills,  tins  famous  Indiana  health       orl  i-ujoys 
spring  Jays  of  southern  mildness. 


It'  you  are  tired  from 
the  winter's  work     it' 

the  rigors  of  an  un- 
usual winter  have 
made  you  lonfe  tor  rest 
ami  recreation  and  out- 
door life  —  a  stay  at 
French  Lick  Springs  is 
just  what  you  need. 

Here  you  may  be^in 
your  season's  £olf  on 
links  already  £reen,  or 
ride  through  trails  of 
spring-time  loveliness 
on  well-trained  saddle 
horses.  Every  form  of 
wholesome    outdoor 


spoi  t  and  exercise  may 

be  found,  at  French 
Lick  Springs. 

Hotol  accommodations 
are  unexcelled,  and 
people  from  all  over 
the  United  States 
mingle  in  pleasant 
comradeship. 

French  Lick  Springs  is 
the  home  of  Pluto 
Water,  America's  most 
famous  physic.  Drink 
it  fresh  and  bubbling 
from  the  springs.  It 
will  &ive  you  renewed 
health  and  vim. 


1 


"\_i 


Reservations  may  he  made  by  wire  or  letter  to 

French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  Company 

French  Lick,  Indiana 

Descriptive  Booklet  On  Request  *  . 
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SUMMER  CAMP 


PINE   TREE    CAMP   FOR   GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  sea,  in  pine- laden  air  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Bunealows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilors. 
Tennis,  basket-ball,  canoein?,  "hikes" — all  outdoor  sports.  Handi 
crafts,  gardening.  Red  Cross  work.  Tutorincif  desired.  8thSe.ison. 
Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


DO  YOU  READ  FRENCH?  ?R\dNLceArsONFDasE 

cinating32p.  booklets.  Illustrated.  'Letters,  travel  sketches,  stories, 
jokes,  vocabulary.     40c.  for  Nos.  1  and  2. 

MO- 

nil.ir 
For  $1.10  French  booklets  (1  and 


DO  YOU  READ  SPANISH?  \$Er  IU 

series.  Nos.  1-4.  70c  postpaid. 
2),  Spanish  (14). 

A.  O.  MERRILL,  Pub. 


Webster  and  Clark,  CHICAGO 


ROSE  ARCHES 


7ft.  high 


4ft.  wide 


Heavy  Rust  Proof  $12.00  Each  Painted  $8.50  Each 

Any  Size  or  Shape  Made  to  Order 

Wire  and   Iron  Fence-for  every  purpose 

Trellises — Entrance  Gates — Tennis  Backstops 

BROOK  CO.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THK  POULTRY  YARD 
IN  MAY 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

PI  I.I.KTS  hatched  early  in  May  should 
begin  to  lay  reasonably  early  the 
coming  winter,  especially  those  of  the 
smaller  breeds.  Uemember,  tho,  that  often 
there  is  much  rainy  weather  late  iu  Maj 
or  early  in  June,  and  that  the  young  chick- 
ens will  requii e  pet  ial  and  careful  alien 
tion.  Keep  the  chickens  dry  even  ii  you 
have  to  drive  them  into  the  brooder  houst 
when  sudden  showers  come  up.  Chicks  thai 
are  l><i  uk  reared  bj  a  motherly  old  hen 
will  need  less  attention  than  broodei 
thicks,  provided  the  the  hen  is  kepi  cooped 
while  the  chicks  are  allowed  their  libel 
It    is    Important    that    the   young   chicks 

have  a  constan'  supply  of  food,  and  then- 
is  nothing  better  for  them  than  tender 
young  lettuce  leaves.  Keep  planting  lettuce 
at  frequent  intervals  thru  the  spring. 

When    a   large   Hock   of  chickens   is   being 

raised,  there  is  do  better  place  for  them 
than  a  com  patch,  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  hawks  and  sheltered  from  the  hot 
sun.  A   little  damage  may  be  done  to  the 

Bprouting  corn  close  to  the  coops  or  brood- 
er houses,  but  this  damage  will  not  be 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  a 
good  crop.  It  will  pay  the  amateur  gar- 
ihii  maker  to  plant  vegetables  especially 
for  bis  poultry  and  this  is  the  month  to  do 
it.  Mangel  wur/.el  beets  are  among  the 
best  of  vegetables  for  winter  poultry.  Plant 
them  late  in  May  and  they  will  make  big 
roots  by  fall.  They  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  by  storing  them  in  boxes  or  bar- 
rels of  sand  in  the  cellar.  Common  red 
beets  are  also  relished  by  laying  hens,  and 
are  particularly  good  for  young  chickens 
early  in  the  season  before  much  green  stuff 
is  available.  If  the  chicks  do  not  eat  thera 
readily  at  first,  dip  tho  beets  in  bran  or  meal. 

Cabbages  are  very  commonly  fed  to  hens, 
but  if  used  too  freely  are  likely  to  affect 
the  quality  of  the  eggs  somewhat.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  keep  on  growing  lettuce  thru 
the  summer,  but  you  can  provide  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  green  stuff  by  making  a 
generous  planting  of  dwarf  Essex  rape, 
which  will  keep  growing  up  from  the  bot- 
tom if  only  the  tops  are  removed.  For  late 
fall,    curly    Scotch    kale    may    be    planted. 

Suburban  poultry  keepers  usually  find  it 
necessary  to  confine  their  hens  to  small 
yards,  but  in  the  country  the  hens  are 
often  allowed  to  roam  over  a  wide  range. 
From  now  on  there  is  some  danger,  under 
such  conditions,  that  the  hens  will  eat  so 
much  green  stuff  that  their  rations  will 
be  unbalanced  and  the  supply  of  eggs  cur- 
tailed. It  may  prove  wise  to  keep  the  birds 
confined  until  noon  so  that  they  will  eat 
the  proper   amount  of  grain  and  mash. 

This    is    the    month    when    broody    hens 
become  a   nuisance.   It  is  getting   too   late 
to  set  them,   and  they  occupy   the  nests,   to 
the  exclusion  of  the  bens  which   may   want 
to    lay.     The    simplest    way    to    break    up 
broody    hens   is    to    put   them    into    a    small 
elevated    coop    which    has    wire    or    slatted 
sides   and    bottom,   allowing  a    free   circula 
tion  of  air  which  will  tend  to  cool  the  fever 
which    always    develops    in    a    sitting    hen 
Food    ami    water   should    be    supplied.    II 
important   that   the  hen  should  be  taken  in 
hand  as  soon  as  she  shows  signs  of  brood 
iness. 

Any  one  who  desires  to  begin  the  keep- 
ing of  poultry  this  month  will  be  wise  to 
purchase  day-old  chicks.  The  chicks  u 
be  put  under  a  broodj  hen  if  one  can  bo 
obtained  from  a  neighbor,  or  raised  in  | 
small  brooder.  It  is  unite  a  common  pi 
ties  now   for  poultrymen  to  sell  a  hen  with 

a    brood   of   chicks 
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MOVE   YOUR.  LIVING 
ROOM   OUT-DOORS 

(Continued  from  page  181) 
are    particularly    effective,    especially    when 
the  chair  seats  of  cretonne  follow  the  same 
color  scheme. 

Tea  carts  are  an  important  accessory. 
now  that  four  o'clock  tea  has  become  a 
regular  institution  in  America.  Many  of 
them  have  a  removable  tray  and  are  fin- 
ished in  odd  combinations,  green  and  yel- 
low being  the  most  popular,  altho  striking 
effects  of  red   and  black   are  often   used. 

Furniture  that  is  light  and  easily  moved 
is  the  most  desirable,  so  the  light  turned 
chairs  reminiscent  of  the  dars  of  grand- 
mother, are  convenient.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  you  have  one  or  two  tucked 
away  in  the  attic  that  can  be  scraped  and 
painted  to  match  the  predominant  colors 
in  your  veranda  setting.  This  can  easily 
be  accomplished  at  home,  two  coats  of 
paint  being  necessary,  with  a  finish  of  en- 
amel to  produce  a  gloss. 

Interesting  combinations  result  from 
painting  the  body  of  the  table  or  chair 
in  one  or  two  colors,  and  ornament- 
ing the  legs  or  knobs  of  the  chair  with  a 
contrasting  shade.  When  rubbed  down  with 
linseed  oil.  this  produces  a  polished  sur- 
face that  is  most  fascinating. 

Wooden  chairs,  especially  the  rush  bot- 
tom rocker,  so  popular  in  Colonial  days, 
are  rapidly  gaining  in  favor.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly restful  and  their  simple,  graceful 
lines  can  but  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the   pieces  used. 

There  are  many  reproductions  on  the 
market  today  that  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  originals. 

The  developer]  magazine  stand,  in  imita- 
tion of  bamboo,  with  its  two  shelves  is 
almost  a  necessity,  and  the  music  wagon. 
a  suggestion  developed  from  the  tea  cart. 
practical  to  provide  music  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted. 

Color  schemes  thru  the  judicious  ase  of 
bright,    cheery    hangings,    repeated    in    the 

lioried    chairs    and    rug-,    are    advisable. 

It  i-  easy  to  imagine  what  delightful  ef- 
fecta  caa  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheery  yellow,  or  ju-t  the  right  shade  of 
forest    gr«<-ri   or   gray. 

The  hammock  of  canvai  or  wicker  baa 
replaced  the  rocking  chair  and  \m  much 
mor<  ..  itive  of  comfort  when  fitted  up 
with  gay  colored  chintz  cunbionfl  and   pil- 

The   utility  box  covered    »  itb   chintz  or 
ply    studded    with    nail-    i-    serviceable 
and    can    be    utilized    for    numerou*    pur 
holding  wrap-   necessary  on 
chilly    evenii 

In   the  development  of  our   reranda    we 
■honld   strive   to   attain    an    atmosphere   of 
good  cheer  and  livableni        0    iwing  plant 
and  Bower*  provide  an  inexpensive  hut  de 
Hgbtful  brightening  up  our  on; 

door    living    room     Flower    stand     can    !>'• 

made    of    wood    and    painted     to    match     the 

predominating  colors,  or  can  simply  he  cot- 

itfa     birch     hark       I  bould     have 

a    metai   container   inside   that    is  not   coi 
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When  you  require 
|     Wbrld-wide  Banking 
for  your  business 
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WHEN  in  the  course  of  business  events  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  a  business  man  to  broaden 
his  held  of  endeavor,  he  not  infrequently  finds 
that  he  must  broaden  his  banking  facilities  also. 

WHEN  your  business  reaches  that  point,  you  may  well  consider 
the  completeness  of  financial  service  afforded  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  Street  and  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. ,  New  York. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  place  your  business  account  with  us  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  largest  business  require- 
ments can  be  met  and  your  varied  banking  needs  be  satisfied 
to  the  smallest  detail.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  offers  you  all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  best  commercial  banks  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  complete  trust  company  service. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  become  a  customer  of  our  Foreign  Depart- 
ment you  take  advantage  of 

the  best  existing  world-wide  banking  facilities 
because  we  are  co-operating  with   hundreds  of  great  banks 
in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world       You  can  make  use  of 
our  service,  for  example,  for 

—transferring  funds  by  telegraph  or  cable 

—  issuing  travellers*  credits  in  dollars  and  pound-,  sterling 

—  buying  and  selling  foreign  monies 

illecting  of  foreign  coupons 

curing   I  rcdit  information  and  reports  on  trade  conditions 

luing  documentary  credit*  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

—  financing  imports  and  exports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  \"u  become  a  customer  of  our  Bond  Department 
you  will  have  the  investment  experience  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  at  your  service  Our  officers  will  be  glad 
to  review  your  lists  of  investments  and  advise  you  that  they 
may  be  suited  to  your  needs  and  sufficiently  diversified. 
Because  ii  is  our  policy  to  offer  to  our  customers  only  such 
sec  unties  as  we  are  willing  to  include-  in  our  own  invest- 
ment., you  will  find  in  our  current  offerings  — sent  to  you 
on  request  -a  carefully  selected  list  of  securities  which  we 

.ire  buying  lor  our  own  account. 

Bankers  Trust 


Downtown 

Off  if 

16  Wall 

.SI  reel 


Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


AatorTruat 

OHlce: 
5thAvenue  at 
42nd  Street 


"  I  ».n  ■•founded  ai  ms  ntn  powti  ov<     men  and   women.    People  actually  went 
out   dI    t tit- 11    w.i\    to    do    thing!   tin    me— they   seemed    I.  \(il-.l<  TO  l'l  I    \sl     ME." 

<]lie  Secret  of  Mahlnd 
People  Uk§ybu 

"Getting  people  to  like  you  is  a  big  help  to  success — it's  as  important  as  ability,"  says  this 
man.    It  surely  did  wonders  for  him.    How  he  does  it — a  simple  method  which  anyone  can  use. 


ALL  the  office  was  talking  about  it.  and 
vfl  were  wondering  which  one  of  iu 

would    be   the    lucky   man. 
There  ni  an  Important  job  to  be  filled 
as     Ajasistant'to-the-President.       Accord- 
ing  to   tin-   general    run   of  salaries    in    the 
office,  this  one  would  easily  pay  from  $7,000 
to  $10,000  a  year. 

The  main  requisite,  as  we  understood  it, 
was  striking  personality  and  the  ability  to 
meet  even  the  biggest  men  in  their  offices, 
their  clubs,  and  their  homes,  on  a  basis  of 
absolute  equality.  This  the  firm  consid- 
ered of  even  more  importance  than  knowl- 
edge of  the  business. 


YOU  know  just  what  happens  when 
news  of  this  sort  gets  around  an  of- 
fice. The  boys  got  to  picking  the  man 
among  themselves.  They  had  the  choice 
all  narrowed  down  to  two  men  —  Harrison 
and  myself.  That  was  the  way  I  felt 
about  it.  too.  Harrison  was  big  enough 
for  the  job,  and  could  undoubtedly  make 
a  success  of  it.  But.  personally.  I  felt 
that  I  had  the  edge  on  him  in  lots  of  ways-. 
Anil  I  was  sure  that  the  firm  knew  it.  toe. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  thrill  of  pleasure 
when  the  president's  secretary  came  into 
my  office  with  a  cheery  smile,  looked  at  me 
meaningly,  handed  me  a  bulletin  and  said. 
"Mr.  Prazer.  here  is  the  news  about  the 
new  Assistaut-to-the-President."  There 
seemed  to  be  a  new  note  of  added  respect 
in  her  attitude  toward  me.  I  smiled  my 
appreciation  as  she  left  my  desk. 

At  last  I  had  come  into  my  own.  Never 
did  the  sun  shine  so  brightly  as  on  that 
morning,  and  never  did  it  seem  so  good  to 
be-  alive !  These  were  my  thoughts  as  I 
gazed  out  of  the  window,  seeing  not  the 
hurrying  throngs,  but  vivid  pictures  of  my 
new  position  Hashing  before  me.  And  then 
for  a  further  joyous  thrill  I  read  the  bulle- 
tin. It  said.  '"Effective  January  1.  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Peters,  of  our  Cleveland  office, 
will  assume  the  duties  of  Assistaut-to-the- 
President  at  the  home  office." 


very  keenly  about  it,  and  didn't  exactly  go 
out  of  my  way  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
him      not   exactly  ! 

Hut  our  open  opposition  didn't  seem  to 
bother  Peters.  He  went  right  on  with  his 
work  and  began  to  make  good.  Soon  I 
noticed  that,  despite  my  feeling  against 
him,  1  was  secretly  beginning  to  admire 
him.  He  was  winning  over  the  other  boys, 
too.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  all  buried 
our  little  hatchets  and  palled  up  with 
Peters. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  was  the  big 
hit  he  made  with  the  people  we  did  busi- 
ness with.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
They  would  come  in  and  write  in  and 
'phone  in  to  the  firm  and  praise  Peters  to 
the  skies.  They  insisted  on  doing  business 
with  him.  and  gave  him  orders  of  a  size 
that  made  you  dizzy  to  look  at.  And  offers 
of  positions ! — why.  Peters  was  offered  a 
score  of  fancy-figure  positions. 


PETERS!  Peters!— surely  it  couldn't  be 
Peters!  Why.  this  fellow  Peters  was 
only  a  branch-office  salesman.  .  .  .  Per- 
sonality !  Why.  he  was  only  five  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  bad  no  more  personality 
than  a  mouse.  Stack  him  up  against  a  big 
man  and  he'd  look  and  act  like  an  office 
boy.  I  knew  Peters  well  and  there  was 
nothing  to  him,   nothing   at   all. 

January  the  1st  came  and  Peters  as- 
Mimed  his  new  duties.  All  the  Ihivs  were 
openly    hostile    to   him       Naturally,    I    felt 


WHAT  I  couldn't  get  into  my  mind  was 
how  a  little,  unassuming,  ordinary- 
to-look-at  chap  like  Peters  could  make 
such  a  big  hit  with  everyone — especially 
with  influential  men.  He  seemed  to  have 
an  uncanny  influence  over  people.  The 
masterly  Peters  of  today  was  an  altogether 
different  man  from  the  commonplace  Peters 
I  had  first  met  years  ago.  I  couldn't  quite 
make  it  out.  nor  could  the  other  boys.  One 
day  at  luncheon  I  came  right  out  and  ask"d 
Peters  how  he  did  it.  1  half  expected  him 
to  evade.  But  he  didn't.  He  let  me  vt 
on  the  secret.  He  said  he  wasn't  afraid 
to  do  it  as  there  always  was  plenty  of 
room  at  the  top. 

What  Peters  told  me  acted  on  my  mind 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  when  you  stand 
on  a  hill  and  look  through  binocular  glasses 
at  objects  in  the  far  distance.  Lots  cf 
things  which  I  couldn't  see  before  suddenly 
leaped  into  my  mind  with  startling  clear 
ness.  A  new  sense  of  power  surged  through 
me.  And  I  felt  the  urge  to  put  it  into 
action. 

Within  a  month  I  was  getting  remark- 
able results,  found  myself  becoming  popu 
lar.  I  was  now  able  to  interest  business 
men  of  importance  who  had  formerly  given 
me  only  a  passing  nod  of  acquaintance,  I 
was  surprised  at  my  ability  to  "get  on" 
with  people,  aud  to  win  their  interest  ami 
friendship. 

I   could  tell  you   many   similar   instances, 
but   they   all   tell   the  same  story — the  abil 
ity   to   make   peonic   like  you.      I   don't   take 
any    personal    credit    for    what    I've    done. 
Ali   the  credit    1   give  to   the   method    Peters 


told  me  about.  We've  both  told  it  to  lots 
of  our  friends,  and  it  has  helped  them  won- 
derfully. 

But  you  want  to  know  how  it  is  done. 
Well,  what  Peters  told  me  at  luncheon 
that  day  was  this:  "(Jet  Dr.  Blackford's 
'Beading  Character  at  Sight.'"  I  did  so. 
This  is  how  I  learned  to  do  all  the  remark- 
able  things    I've   told   you   about. 

You've  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford,  the  Blas- 
ter Character  Analyst.  Many  concerns 
will  not  employ  a  man  without  first  get- 
ting Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  on  him.  Con- 
cerns such  as  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Baker  Yawter 
Company,  Scott  Paper  Company  and  many 
others  pay  Dr.  Blackford  large  annual  fees 
for  advice  on   dealing  with   human   nature. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  serv- 
ices that  Dr.  Blackford  could  not  even 
begin  to  fill  all  such  engagements.  So  Dr. 
Blackford  has  explained  the  method  in  « 
simple  seven-lesson  course  entitled  "Read- 
ing ('haracter  at  Sight."  Even  a  half 
hour's  reading  of  this  remarkable  course 
will  give  you  an  insight  into  human  nature 
and  a  power  over  people  which  will  sur- 
prise you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in 
Dr.  Blackford's  Course,  "Reading  Charac- 
ter at  Sight."  that  they  will  gladly  send 
it  to  you  on  approval.  Send  no  money. 
Merely  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  The 
complete  course  will  go  to  you  instantly 
on  approval,  all  charges  prepaid.  Look  it 
over  thoroughly.  See  if  it  lives  up  to  the 
claims  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  keep  it.  then  return  it,  and  the  transac- 
tion is  closed.  And  if  you  decide  to  keep 
it — as  you  surely  will — then  merely  remit 
five   dollars   in    full    payment. 

Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you  assume 
no    obligation.      The    entire    course    goes    to 

you    on    approval.     You've    everything    to 

gain-  nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon 
NOW.  while  this  remarkable  offer  remain-, 
open. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers   of   The   Independent    11. 
Depl.  B  119  W.  40lh  StrwuNtw  Totk 

You    may    semi    me    Dr.     Kluok  fold's    Course    of 

seven    laaaona    entitled    "Reading    Character    at 

Sivrht  "  1  u  ill  either  renuiil  the  course  to  you 
within    live    days    after    its    teoeipt.    ov    sotnl    % 

$5  in   full  payment   of  the  eoui 
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FRUIT  TREES  FOR  THE 
SMALL  GARDEN 

(Continued  from  pa<jc  180) 
vidual  trees  begin  to  produce  fruit  in 
two  or  three  years.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  any  great  amount  of  fruit,  how- 
•ever,  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old. 
Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  variety. 
Early  bearing  is  only  one  of  the  merits 
which  they  possess,  altho  one  which  makes 
«  particularly  strong  appeal  to  the  man  who 
is  starting  a  new  garden  and  wants  results 
as  soon  as  possible.  Dwarf  trees  would  be 
worth  adopting  in  gardens  where  the  space 
is  limited  if  only  for  the  fact  that  several 
•different  varieties  can  be  grown.  More  than 
that,  they  are  easily  taken  care  of.  for 
they  can  be  kept  sprayed,  thinned  and  cul- 
tivated with  a  minimum  of  work,  and  the 
fruit  can  be  picked  from  the  ground. 

When  an  apple  tree  such  as  the  Mcintosh 
or  the  Wealthy  gets  to  be  well  grown,  it 
-can  be  expected  to  produce  four  or  five 
bushels  of  fruit.  If  the  trees  are  being 
grown  in  bush  form,  they  are  likely  to  be 
ten  feet  high  at  that  time.  The  growing 
■of  dwarf  apples  is  especially  to  be  encour- 
aged. These  dwarf  apple  trees  will  be  found 
■extremely  satisfactory  on  a  small  place. 
You  can  usually  get  better  fruit  from  dwarf 
trees  than  from  standard  trees,  which  is 
-quite  natural  when  you  consider  the  ease 
with  which  you  can  care  for  them.  It  be- 
comes a  simple  matter  to  reach  every  part 
<rf  the  dwarf  tree  with  a  liquid  spray,  and 
thinning  is  made  equally  easy.  Misled  by 
the  name,  some  people  think  that  the  fruit 
-of  dwarf  trees  is  likely  to  he  smaller  than 
that  grown  on  trees  of  the  standard  type, 
but  this  is  not  so.  Indeed,  the  apples  are 
often  larger  than  the  average  of  those  pro- 
duced on   trees  of  the  common   sort. 

Dwarf  trees  of  the  bush  type  can  be 
tniught  from  most  nurserymen  in  variety. 
They  cost  but  little  more  than  standard 
trees.  If  you  are  a  novice  and  want  to  grow 
trained  treew.  you  may  be  wise  to  bay  them 
already  trained,  altho  you  will  find  them 
more  expensive.  Trees  in  Rspalier  form 
ibonld  certainly  he  purchased  already 
trained,  regardless  of  tin  price,  if  yon  feel 
i   must  have  them. 

It  i~  ne<  good,  mellow  -oil 

when    dwarf    tree-    are    to    be    planted,    and 

they  will  need  good  cultivation.  The}   must 
not  be  planted  very  deep,  or  root-  will  he 

thrown  out  above  the  Kraft,  and   being  freed 
from    the   influence  of   tbe   dwarf   stock    they 
will  take  the  form-  of  standard  trees,  thus 
defeating  the  purpose  of  tin'  grower. 
t   time  to  do  the  pruning 

vith    all    fruit    tn-'-.    Tli'-    work 

done  then,  however,  m  ipplemented 

a   little  lummer  pruning,  when   trained 

tree.,  ;jr,.  being  grown.   All     hoot     must    !)<• 

kept  pinched   back. 

It  i  ■  feed  growing  trees  with 

to  promote  too 

h  a  gro    tii.  1'.'  1 1<  i  are  obtained 

from   commercial    fertilizers,    for   then    jrou 

maintain  a  proper  balance.  Altho  good 

I  ited. 

it     nboilld    '  '  :<   •■    in    .Inly,    and     fin-    ground 
'  ertain    Pud'  in        •n    the    part 

of  to      lool 

tree*,  hut   (I              no  good  reason  f"i    their 

doing  •<>    Him  h  ti  <■■      ;n  <■  i-ni  i  i  i  ic.ii 

for  nut  in  the  home  gs  foi 

planting   b<  In   boms 

or'  -I       .'.leu     tfi<-     l;i 

trees   fome    Into   bearing.    'I  of    the 

n'-d    foi  lot    to    he    recommended 

for   the   man   with   a    small   garden,   '•"■'  pi 

i«  (i  limited  few 

t,</th   interesting  and  '{<■■ 

■id  to  the  general  appearance  "f 
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The  Ease  of  Arco  Wand  Cleaning 

You  will  marvel  at  the  quick  results  with  the  ARCO  WAND 
Vacuum  Cleaner.  In  a  few  moments,  rugs  and  floors  are  immacu- 
late, upholstery  is  brightened,  and  mouldings,  stairs,  and  corners  are  dust  free. 
The  cleaning  is  done  swiftly,  thoroughly,  and  without  any  physical  labor.  An 
easy  stroking  or  pointing  the  Wand  takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  grit,  lint,  etc. 


ARCO  WMS 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


Discard  the  old  cleaning 
ways  which  make  you 
old  before  your  time! 


The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum.  Cleaner  is  a  permanent,  valuable 
improvement  to  any  property.  It  is  always  and  instantly  ready  for  cleaning 
carpets,  rugs,  mattresses,  curtains,  upholstery,  clothes,  etc.  Makes  help 
easier  to  get  and -easier  to  keep.  Costs  about  a  penny  a  day  for  current.  The 
dust  and  dirt  are  piped  away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  machine. 

Easily  put  in  any  building,  Old  or  new 

Prices  reduced  20r/0  to  quicken  buying 

The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  soli  by  dealers  everywhere.  Terms 
of  partial  payments  may  be  arranged  at  your  convenience. 

Send  today  for  an  illustrated  catalog.  "The  ARCO  WAND," 
which  fully  illustrates  and  describes  its  mar.y  labor-saving  uses 
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American  Radiator  Company  * 


816-B22 

i  n  Ave. 

Chi' 

Makers  oj  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Mach  Ine  Is  set  in  basement 
or  side  room.  A  suction 
plpfl  runs  to  each  floor. 
ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Clcanrrs,  hose,  and  tools 
are  sold  by  all  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Trade. 
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Dry  Cold  Storage 

For 

FURS 

Moderate^Rates 
Storage  Vaults  Located  on  the  Premises 

We  Are  Now  Displaying  a  Great  Variety  of  Attractive 

Models  in 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FURS 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Telephone-  4.160  Hrymit 

126  West  42nd  Street 
1      NEW  YORK     I 
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l  here  is  no  bettci   i  overing  than 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

Above  all  thingt  you  are  in- 
terested in  your  home.  You  are 
always  willing  to  add  to  its  com- 
fort ami  coziness — its  security 
and  charm. 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  make  your 

porch  Boors  and  roofs  ;is  up  to  date  as 

the  interior  of  your  home.     Your  <>]>- 

'unity    lies    in    the    use    of    CON- 

SER-  II. X,  a  scientifically  treated  can- 
vas roofing. 

When  properly  laid  it  lasts  longer 
than  tin  or  shingles.  It  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper  to  lay.  It  is  mildew  proof. 
It  deadens  the  noise  of  the  rain  and^ 
stops  the  rattle  of  the  wind.  It  lessens 
work  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  The 
cold  of  the  blizzards  and  the  heat  of 
midsummer  do  not  affect  it. 

It  adds  charm  and  neatness  to  your 
h  ime  because  it  lies  flat,  clings  tight 
and  dees  the  work.  Generous  sample, 
price  list  and  descriptive  matter  upon 
request.     Write  today. 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor  : 
Ceo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.  430-440  N.  Weill  Street 

California  Distributors : 
WaterhoQie-Wikui  Co..    Los  Auseles,  Sail  Fraatisco 


HOTEL  TULLER 


FIREPROOF 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of  Business  on  Grand  Circus 
Park 


\\  !i a  r   HAPPENED    IN 
THE  UKRAINE 
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population, 
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which   in  not  ■ 

meat     is     ho«i  tilt     tu     tti 
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w.l  ull>       H     Itfhed      I.  .      .  \  .i  y      one 
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meddling,   which 
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which,  coupled  with  the  position   in   Hun- 

Rumai  prol  i.tiiy 

In     Nikolaiitf,    inn-    nl     tli.  p     •! 

a    cunoua    situation    arose     There    were    about 
ma   who   wished   to  be  taken   hone 

nuiiiil    liy    sea.    Init,    thin    In- 1 up;  the]     •  n- 

deavored   to  make   their   way    l>y   land   ami   wore 

attacked  by  Bolshevist*  They  threw  thi'iiuili -vi -.1 
lulu     Nikolait-ll     and     defended     themselves     with 

■  success,  it  was  possible  soma  u.se  night 
have  been  made  <>f  these  mi  n,  bul  owing  to  the 
way    in    which    this   question   \va*    handled   thej 

have   now    finally    given    up    their   arms    ami   some 

of  them  have  gone  oror  to  the  Bolshevists,  ami 
some  have  been  brought  out  hy  mm  The  march 
of  events  there  hits  been  wholly  prejudicial  to 
the    saw)    ami    hopes,    of    permari  nl    peace    in 

Europe. 

\\v  were  t"M  In  January  boat  Denikin's 
armj  consisted  of  180,000  men,  of  whom 
80  per  cent  wen-  Kuban  Cossacks  and  -(| 

per  cent  volunteers  from  tin;  «'x-(  V.ar's 
arm \ .  Krasiiuv's  force  of  Don  Cossacks 
u;is  slated  at  250,000.  Both  were  equipt 
with  British  munitions  and  advised  by 
British    experts.    The    French    forces    at 

Odessa,      according     to      Foreign      Minister 

Pichon,  numbered  50,000. 

According  to  these  statements  there  were 
aBout  half  B  million  troops  available  for 
the  defense  of  the  Black  Sea  front,  yet  we 
are  now  told  that  the  Soviet  forces  that 
took  Odessa  Outnumbered  the  defenders 
"six  or  seven  to  one."  Such  figures  are  be- 
wildering. As  the  enemy  approached  the 
coast  the  soldiers  of  Denikin  and  Petliura, 
forgetting  their  differences,  joined  in  try- 
ing to  hold  back  the  Bolsheviki  until  the 
French  and  Greek  troops  and  their  na- 
tionals could  be  embarked.  On  .March  13 
General  Anselme,  the  French  commandant, 
issued  a  proclamation  assuring  the  inhab- 
itants that  "under  no  circumstances  would 
he  evacuate  the  town."  A  week  later  he 
issued  the  order  for  evacuation.  A  week 
after  that  Cecil  Ilarmsworth,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Odessa  was  in  no 
danger  and  there  was  no  intention  of  evac- 
uating it.  As  late  as  March  '27.  that  is, 
after  the  troops  and  refugees  had  been  em- 
barking for  a  week,  it  was  given  out  in 
London  that  "reports  of  a  serious  situation 
with  regard  to  the  Allied  forces  at  Odessa 
are  viewed  in  official  British  quarters  as 
largely  Bolshevist  propaganda."  Such  pre- 
varication of  bad  news  is  of  course  a  legit- 
imate rule  in  wartime  and  was  practised 
by  all  belligerents  in  the  late  war,  but  one 
cannot  see  the  reason  for  it  under  the 
present  circumstances.  While  we  were  be- 
ing told  that  Petliura  and  Vinnichenko 
had  gone  over  to  the  Bolsheviki.  the  former 
was  fighting  them  singlehanded  and  the 
latter    had    joined    General    Berthelot. 

The  advance  of  the  Soviet  troops  was 
so  swift  that  they  entered  Odessa  April 
6  before  the  evacuation  was  completed.  The 
French  commandant  begged  for  three 
hours'  time  to  embark,  but  this  was  re- 
fused and  fighting  took  place  in  the  streets. 
But  S000  of  the  Greek  residents.  20,000  of 
the  Russian  and  all  the  American  were 
.  afely  carried  off. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  Crimea 
by  fortifying  the  isthmus  of  Perekop.  bur 
the  Bolsheviki  swept  over  the  defenses  and 
on  April  12  took  Simferopol,  the  capital  of 
the  Crimea.  The  naval  base  of  Sevastopol 
was  prepared  for  a  siege  and  the  Allied 
fleet   brought   into   action.    But    Sevastopol 
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is  said  ro  have  surrendered  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki on  April  l!».  the  Crimean  troops 
withdrawing  to  Constantinople. 

This  serious  setback  appears  to  have 
been  due  more  to  political  mismanagement 
than  to  military  mistakes.  The  Allies  have 
l..st  the  Ukraine,  but  what  is  worse  they 
have  lost  the  Ukrainians.  The  peasantry 
and  workingmen  became  convinced,  how- 
ever erroneously,  that  the  French  and 
British  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their 
land  and  liberty,  to  reinstate  the  Polish 
landlords  and  Russian  officials,  so  they 
have  turned  toward  the  Bolsheviki  as  res- 
cuers rati  t  than  invaders.  Doubtless  they 
will  discover  their  mistake  in  trusting  the 
Bolsheviki  as  they  did  in  trusting  the  Ger- 
mans, but  that  does  not  help  matters  now. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  United 
States  hud  any  voice  in  the  determination 
of  the  policy  adopted  toward  the  Ukrain- 
ians, which  is  a  pity,  for  they  are  our  blood 
brethren.  A  half  million  of  our  people  have 
come  from  Ukrainia.  We  have  worked  by 
their  side  and  fought  by  their  side.  We  can 
understand  them  and  sympathize  with  them 
as  the  French  cannot,  for  the  French  are 
not  a  cosmopolitan  or  colonizing  people. 
They  stay  at  home  and  inbreed  and  so  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  that  personal 
familiarity  with  racial  characteristics  that 
comes  natural  to  Americans.  Considering 
the  close  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Ukrainia  and  our  intimate  con- 
cern in  their  affairs,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
rt-asonable  to  expect  that  our  Government 
should  be  consulted  by  the  Allies  before 
they  embark  upon  operations  such  as  those 
that  have  just  come  to-  such  a  disastrous 
conclusion.  The  French  acknowledge  thai 
they  have  made  a  mistake  in  antagonizing 
the  Ukrainian  peasantry  and  they  now 
manifest  a  willingness  to  abate  somewhat 
of  their  demands  and  to  accept  American 
mediation. 
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I  he  clever?"  "Very.  He  can  look  wise 
in  situations  that  would  make  most  of  us 
look  foolish."  — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Sorry,  madam,   but  your  account  is  al- 
rdrawn."  "Well,  what  of  it,  young 
man?  Haven't  I  a  right  to  do  what  I  like 
with  my   own   account?" — Life. 

Willie     Willis — What     is     a     "practical 
Joker?"   Papa  Willis — One  who  jokes  with 
his  subordinates  ;  and  an  impractical  joke;-, 
my  boy,  is  one  who  jokes  with  his  wife.— 
Judge. 

you    need    to   study   Latin    to   be   a 
druggist?"  "Some  people  have  that  idea.   I 
don  t   know   why.   People   don't   order    post 
amps    and    soda    water    in    Latin." — 
'  ity  Journal. 


I     am     going    to    move     tomorrow 
my     partner's    going     to    move     next 

•  n<-     What    are    you    doing?    Playing 
I  game  of  chess?      Yonkers   ■  tatt   man. 

poil    tin-    broth," 
'I    'Ik-    ;  early  ma<le    philo  . 

i     problen 
p|e     danger     of     anybody'* 
too     many     cooks?"      Washington 

riefor   (just  demobilized  J      Vu  -.   I've 
thru    it     officers'    rook    two    year 

re. 

ng      the       soup)       You're 
nailer  they  dirln't  kill 

"-T         Lon'l'.ii     (/pi) 

b<  r  ■■  and 

*:u<\    the    woulrl  |,e    author,    "to 

phere  of  culture  "  "That' 
I   the  publisher    "but  it.  would 

till   more   if   you'd   pul    In    a 
I   i.ngli-h  here  and  there        Bo 
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modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 
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Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
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DoX'T  GIVE    HI*  THE 
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the  world,  for  wliirb   wo  canotH   command 
.I  advantagi      and   which  must   be  <>i> 

■  .1    a|    .in    iin   .  il  .i  I ,  I .  ■    i||-,;nl\  .iiiliiK'-      I    .mi 

alwaya  In  favoi  ol  private  Initiative  wber 
ii  .mi  be  introduced  and  maintained 
li  wt  can  develop  Biiccetisfullj  a  merchant 
marine  under  both  private  ownership  •""! 
operation  I  favor  thai  method,  bul  I  am 
willing  i"  give  up  private  ownership  and 
accept  publie  ownership  with  private  •  >!> 
1 1  .ii Ion  If  ii  be  Mr.  ■  to  secure  a  per 

manenl    American    mercbanl    marine, 

Tl •  «ln>  objed  in  public  ownership  In 

any  form  should  recognise  thai   fundamen 
ial   disadvai  qusI    i»-   overcome   and 

must  accept  the  principle  <>f  Government 
ownership  and  private  operation,  or  imli- 
cate  a  method  bj  which  a  merchant  ma 
line  can  be  developed  under  private  own 
ership.  Thai  «iii<-ii  has  been  mosl  fre 
quentlj  suggested  has  been  t"  sell  t<>  pri- 
vate  Interests  upon  favorable  terms  the 
vessels  the  Government  has  constructed, 
making  the  price  sufficiently  low  i«>  attract 
purchasers,  and  then  leave  to  private  in- 
itiative the  development  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine. I  believe  iis  operation  should  l>e  left 
in  priyate  hands.  Even  tho  we  disregard 
the  criticism  that  such  a  program  will  re- 
sult in  passing,  at  low  price,  Into  the  hands 
.>('  some  who  may  be  especially  favored,  of 
Government  vessels  built  at  a  much  greater 
rust,  there  still  remains  the  mueh  more  im- 
portant criticism  that  such  a  plan  deals 
only  with  tonnage  already  built,  and  does 
not  open  a  way  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
shipbuilding  industry  and  the  permanent 
upbuilding  of  a  national  merchant  marine. 
If  the  ships  already  built  and  contracted 
for  are  sold  to  private  owners,  the  imme- 
diate   demand    will    he    satisfied,    and    who 

will   place   orders   with   the  shipyards   for 

additional  vessels'.'  If  orders  are  not  placed, 
the  shipyards  must  be  discontinued,  and 
their   workmen    find   other  occupations. 

No  solution  of  this  vext  problem  can  be 
permanently  satisfactory,  which  only  pro- 
vides for  the  disposition  of  Government 
vessels  already  contracted  for.  This  ship- 
building industry  must  be  fostered  until  it 
can  stand  alone,  and  the  workers  in  the 
shipyards  must  be  kept  together  and 
trained  until  they  can  compete  with  those 
employed  in  foreign  shipyards.  A  certain 
number'  of  the  vessels  which  have  been 
built  should  be  sold  by  the  nation  on  the 
best  terms  obtainable,  because  they  were 
built  to  meet  a  desperate  need,  and  are 
not  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  be  re- 
tained permanently.  When  these  vessels 
have  been  sold,  those  remaining  should  be 
continued  under  Government  ownership 
and  chartered  to-  private  operators  under 
precise  regulations  as  to  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  to  be  operated.  Com- 
plete freedom  of  operation  should  not  bo 
given.  They  are  a  national  asset  to  be 
used,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  their  operators,  but  of  assuring  to  the 
American  producers  of  raw  and  manufac- 
tured articles  an  outlet  for  their  commodi- 
ties to  foreign  lands.  Unrestricted  freedom 
of  operation  might  result  in  their  use  in 
a  pooled  service,  or  their  control  by  those 
interested  in  the  rebate  system.  If  the 
prime  object  in  developing  a  merchant  ma- 
rine is  to  provide  an  outlet  for  our  com- 
modities ttv  foreign  lands,  it  will  prohablx 
be  necessary  for  the  Shipping  Board  SO  to 
regulate  the  ocean  freight  carried  in  Gov- 
ernment owned  vessels,  as  to  make  it  dif 
ficult  for  private  operators  to  take  the 
vessels   on    time   charter.   The   risk    under 

these  conditions,  to  the  private  operators, 
will     be     greater     and     their     responsibility 
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WOOD 

of  some  kind  will  be  an 
important  part  of  any 
alterations  or  additions 
you  are  making  this 
season. 

Various  kinds  have  proved 
satisfactory  for  construc- 
tion, flooring,  siding  and 
roofing. 

For  easily-made  partitions 
or  for  covering  old  walls 
there  are  several  good 
compositions— substitu  1 69 
for  actual  wood. 

We  can  help  you  in  choos- 
ing what  is  best  for  the 
changes  you  want  to  make. 
Write  for  our  free  Check 

List. 
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should  therefore  be  lessened.  I  apprehend, 
however,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
working  out  an  operating  basis  which  will 
attract  efficient  private  energy  and  permit 
it  to  make  thru  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment owned  ships  a  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory return.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  better  to  op- 
erate the  ships  at  lower  and  more  perma- 
nent rates,  and  thus  assure  an  outlet  to 
foreign  countries  for  their  products,  than 
to  follow  the  fluctuating  rates  of  competi- 
tion with  the  view  to  securing  the  greatest 
:ble  revenue. 

One  objection  which  will  be  advanced 
immediately  to  this  program  is  the  fact 
that  it  will  bring  Government  money  into 
competition  with  private  capital.  This  dif- 
ficulty must  be  met  fairly  and  honestly, 
and  a  satisfactory  solution  found.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  only  a  few  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  in  the  hands  of 
American  private  owners  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  A  large  number  of  vessels  have 
been  purchased  by  private  owners  during 
the  war,  and  while  it  is  true  that  most  of 
these  have  been  acquired  because  of  large 
war  profits,  and  taken  over  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  Shipping  Board  was  in 
existence  and  a  program  of  Government 
construction  under  way,  their  interests  are 
entitled  to  full  recognition  and  protection. 
It  is  fair  to  note  that  war  profits,  in  many 
cases,  have  more  than  repaid  the  initial 
investmf-nt.  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  pro- 
gram of  Government  ownership  will  not 
appreciably  lessen  the  value  of  ships  al- 
ready privately  owned  and  operated  under 
the  American  flag.  The  value  of  ocean  ton- 
nage in  the  world's  market  will  always  re- 
main, for  a  Government  owned  fleet  in  the 
T'nited  Staffs  will  form  but  a  modest  part 
of  the  world's  tonnage.  Its  chief  function 
will  be  to  provide  avenues  to  certain  for- 
eign markets,  and  to  exercize  thru  its  op- 
eration a  regulatory  influence  against  un- 
due  advance   in   ocean    freight   rates. 

There  are  other  very  definite  and  im- 
portant advantages  enjoyed  by  English 
merchant  vessels,  which  will  rerpiire  both 
effort  and  time  to  overcome.  One  of  the-'' 
is  the  existing  network  of  English  steam- 
ship agents  all  over  the  world,  which  hat 
been  the  result  of  generations  of  aggres- 
sive shipping  policy.  A  second  is  the  sys- 
tem of  coaling  stations  under  British  con- 
trol at  nearly  every  point  where  such  fa- 
cilities are  needed.  The  second  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  by  an  Increasing  ase  of 

oil,     either    as     fuel     under    the     boiler-,     or 

thru    the    medium    of   internal    combustion 
rjnes  of  the  Deisel  type.  Fuel  oil  can  be 

carrier)    in    the    "kin    of   the    ship,    under    the 

lowi  •  >  floor.  It  do< ■-  not  occupy  ipace 

whk-h  can  be  used  for  cargo  and  the  en 
ing  radius  of  the  vessel  can  be  so  lucres  ed 
to    render    oil    burning    ship-    indepen 
dent  of  bunker  stations.  The  ctea 

tion  of  shipping  in  all  parts  of  the 

world  is  a  ranch  more  difficult  task.  It  bai 
beei  student  of  this 

problem  that  the  development  of  thee  agen 
if  left  entirely  to  pi  i 

vate   initiative,    that    if    will   be   nec« 

bring  to  their  establishment  the  supporl 

the    Shipping    Board    either    thru     the    i,\ 

■    iii    foreign    countries   of   ag<  'on 

•he  Shipping   Board,  or  by  th« 

ere  '  nt    of    private   agencie      I.,    mil 

ing  them   the  authorized  representatives  of 
rnrnent 

ate  that  our  shipbuilding  and 
which    baa    stumb< 
for     -    <ral    generations    has    been    arou  ed 
it  unfortunate  that  the 

adoption     of     .1     permanent     national     po 

of  the  unavoidable  mi  i takes  of 

'  u    t  tie    eontrol    of    (UmgTt)         i       ; 
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Thrift  and  Its  Necessity 

To  insure  a  lasting  peace  there  must  be  no  let-up  in 
our   determination  to  save.       The    necessity    of  thrift  is 
world  wide. 

Buy  CREX  rugs  and  practice  economy  without  sacrificing  comfort 
and  good  taste.  They  are  a  most  logical  non-expensive  floor  covering 
for  every  room  as  well  as  the  porch.  Use  them  the  year  'round.  You'll 
save  money,  labor  and  care.     Convince  yourself. 

Three  weaves — De  Luxe,  Herringbone  and  Regular — in  wide 
variety  of  patterns  and  colorings — to  choose  from. 

All  grass  rugs  are  not  CREX.  Don't  be  deceived  by  imitations. 
Insist  on  the  genuine. 


Free  Color  Catalog 

Write  for  beautiful 
color-  reproductions 
ofallCREXpatterns. 
Roomtreatments  and 
ruic  sizes  ;i  Isoal  own- 


WHEN  BUYING  CRASS  RUGS 
BE  SURE  THE  NAME 


IS  WOVEN  IN  THE  SIDE  BINDING 
US  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR  GUARANTEE 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 

212  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Your  Dealer 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
in  stock  the  pattern, 
size  and  color  you 
want  notify  us  giv- 
ing full  particulars. 
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from   I  ondott  to  Delhi,  India 

Vtlantic    Plight,    Aerial   Transportation,    Aerial    Mail,   Aerial    Sporti  ami   the   fan 
American    Aeronautii    Exposition    ami    R         Mi  at  Atlantic  Cit>   an    a   few    of  the  things  yt>u 
Id   know    about   coi cial   aeronautic! 

II  N  I  N  < ;    MAGAZINE   publishes  tl  elopments    m    aeronautics   in 

ill  parts  oi   the  world. 

FLYING  MAGAZINE  is  the  largest  ami  most  beautiful  aeronautical  publication  in  America. 
ii  \l\i,     MAGAZINE    lias    the    larK'<->t    circulation     of     my    aeronautical     publication     in 

Aim- 
It    vim    wish   to    keep    informed    on    the    wonderful    developments    or    oi    the    new    business 
opportunities    m    this   new    industry,    become  iber  to   MAIM,   MAGAZINE. 

It    you   have   anything  to   sell    to    the    hundi  ids    ol    thousands    of    people    employed    in    this 
new    industry,    advertise    in    FLYING    MAGAZINE. 


25c  a  Copy 


$3.00  a    Year 


FLYING 

280  MADISON.  A  VENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


^4- 


I 


A  Richer  luxury,  a  greater  com- 
fort has  been  added  to  the 
quiet  stately  dignity  of  this  charm- 
ing hostelry  through  remodelling 
and  new  furnishings  of  rare 
beauty. 

The  Brunswick 

In   Copley  Square,  Boston 

Two  Boston  Hotels  ruled  by  a  single  thought  SERVICE 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  President 

COMBINING  the  convenience 
of  nearness  to  the  best  shops, 
the  theatre  and  the  train  is  found 
that  correctness  in  appointment 
and  service  that  makes  dining 
here  a  real  joy. 

The  J^enox 

In  fashionable  Back  Bay,  Boston 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

E3    HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS   E3 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (Es.abii.hed  i875) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I'be   Democrat!)    Administration   lias  been 
entrusted  h  Ith  the  expenditure  ol  au  euoi 
moui    Mini    for    shipping    during    the    war 
period.    Thai     mistakes     were     made     be 
e  "i  nasi  |   and  perbap  .  in  some  cases, 
ill  considered   action  due  to  war  pressure, 
was  unavoidable.   Ii   is  natural  and  pro| 
iliai   the  aew  Congress  should  ask   tor  an 
accounting     tor    moneys    spent.    Congress 
would  n"i   fulfil   its  duty   to  the  people   II 
ii   did  not   take  an  account   of  stock,  ask 
where  the  money  bad  gone  and  review   in 
the   calm   deliberation   of   peace   the   ship 
building  program  before  determining  a  per 
mail,  nt  policy,  How  long  this  analysis  will 
take  it   i-  impossible  to  forecast,  tor  there 

arc    iii.iny     mailers    pressing    tor    public    at 

tentlon.  But  while  it  is  being  made,  there 
is    much    useful    work    for    the    Shipping 
Board  to  undertake, 
A   iii. mo   study   of  the   types  of   vessels 

lillilt     Should     !)<•     made,     ami     those     selected 

for    future   construction    which   will    prove 

I"  be   tli«'   mosl    economical   operating   units. 

The    shipbuilding    yards    of    the    country 

must  be  examined  carefully  and  those  which 

cannot  justify  their  existence  discarded. 
While  all  this  work  is  going  on,  there  must. 

however,    he   s. temporary   program    to 

hold  together  the  workmen  in  the  different 
shipyards)  and  I  am  sure  that  Congress, 
regardless  <>t"  party,  must  recognize  the 
necessity  for  sufficient  appropriations  to 
tide  <iver  tlic  reorganization  period.  The 
adoption  of  a  sound  policy  means  so  much 
to  the  industry  of  the  United  States  and 
involves  the  expenditure  of  so  vast  a  sum 

of  money,  that  it  is  better  to  take  time  for 
deliberation  and  to  be  safe  rather  than 
sorry,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  all  those  deeply 
interested  in  the  rebirth  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  that  progress  can  be 
made  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  safe- 
ty, to  the  end  that  a  merchant  marine  un- 
der the  American  flag  be  permanently  re- 
stored, and  the  great  impetus  received  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  war  be  not  lost,  bat 
carried  forward  under  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  policy. 

New  York 


Pebbles 

It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  find  in 
others  the  fa  tilts  we  can't  discover  in  our- 
selves in  a  lifetime. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  the  Bolshevik]  and  Germans  get  to 
real  fighting  the  world  will  be  neutral  to 
the  extent  of  hoping  both  sides  lose. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

"You  can't  complain  of  the  price  of 
wheat  now." 

"No."  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "But 
they  might  go  a  leetle  further  and  guar- 
antee us  the  money  without  puttin'  us  to 
so  much  trouble  raisin'  the  wheat." — 
Washington   Star. 

"You  say  your  jewels  were  Stolen  while 
the  family  were  at  dinner?"  "No,  no! 
This  is  a  serious  theft,  officer.  Our  dinner 
was  stolen  while  we  were  putting  on  our 
jewels." — Xeir    York    (llobe. 

Prospective  Housemaid  (late  munition 
ette) — An'  'ow  many  children,  might  1 
harskV 

Exasperated      Prospective      Employer — 

Three — but    we    could    drown    a    couple    if 
you'd  prefer  it. — London    Opinion. 

"Some  of  these  guys  have  got  a  funny 
way  of  doing  their  bit,"  wailed  one  of  the 
boys  at  the  San  Pedro  submarine  base  the 
other  day. 

"Here  I  Mowed  home  for  a  vacation  a  ml 

tinds  this  guy   parading  around  with  bd] 
girl. 

"I  nails  him  and  wants  to  know  what 
the  big  idea  is. 

'Tain't  nawthin'  wrong,'  he  comes 
back.  '1  just  take  her  down  to  the  news- 
paper office  every  day  to  see  If  you've  o>t 
killed  or  not.' "     The  Forecast 
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THE    MAGNA  CHARTA 
OF  LABOR 

(Continued  from  page  162) 

and   after   child-birth,    including   the   question 
of   maternity   benefit. 

(b)  During    the    night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy   processes. 
4.    Employment    of    children — 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment. 

(b)  During   the   night. 

(c)  In    unhealthy    processes. 

5  Extension  and  application  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conventions  adopted  at  Berne  in  19  )6 
on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  w.m.n 
employed  in  industry  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Labor  Legisla- 
tion are  also  of  decided  interest. 

In  the  first,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Belgian,  French  and  Italian  delegations,  the 
hope  is  exprest  that  as  soon  as  possible 
an  agreement  may  be  arrived  at  between 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  will  endow  the  International  Labor 
Conference  with  power  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions which  shall  possess  the  force  of  in- 
ternational law. 

The  second  resolution,  proposed  by  the 
same  delegations,  requests  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, pending  the  signature  of  the  Treatv 
of  Peace,  to  communicate  the  present  draft 
convention  to  the  neutral  powers  for  their 
information  on  the  ground  that  any  inter- 
national code  of  labor  legislation  cannot 
be  really  effective  without  the  cooperation 
of  all  industrial  countries. 

The  third  resolution,  offered  by  the 
French  delegation,  proposes  that  the  "very 
special  questions  concerning  the  minimum 
conditions  to  be  accorded  to  seamen"  shall 
be  dealt  with  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  question  of  seamen. 


ENGLAND'S  INCREASING 
LIQUOR  BILL 

British  economists  are  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  alco 
holic  beverages  during  the  war.  As  the  fig- 
.'1  diagram  show,  the  amount  spent 
by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
liquor  last  year  was  more  than  50  per  cent 
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the  stay-at-home  population,  especially  the 

women,    drank    much    more    heavily    than 

ierly,    'I  ;.•    Government   endeavored    '., 

stop  thi  •  of  food   material   by  cut 

tailing    the    production    and    diluting    the 
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This  statement  by  the  Com- 
pany's Chairman*  who  has 
been  the  guiding  force  in  the 
organization  since  it  was 
founded,  forms  the  conclud- 
ing page  ina  Semi-Ccnten- 
nial  booklet  just  published 
that  tells  the  story  of  the 
Company's  growth  from  a 
small  shop  to  world  dom- 
inance in  its  field — a  true 
romance  of  American  busi- 
ness. It  will  be  sent  to 
gou  free*  upon  reouest. 


"There  is  no  legacy  so  rich  as  honesty" 

—All's  Well  that  Ends  Welt 

WITH  entire  sincerity  1  can  say  that  I  believe  the 
guiding  principle  of  those  by  whom  this  Company 
Has  been  built  up  has  been  Honesty,  of  purpose  and  of 
endeavor.  Honesty  in  design  and  production,  that 
each  article  shall  be  right  for  its  purpose.  Honesty  in 
representation,  that  the  buyer  shall  not  be  misled.  Honesty 
in  pricing,  that  quality  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  cheapness. 
Honesty  in  all  relations  with  employees,  customers  and 
the  public.  If  then  the  future  may  be  judged  by  the 
past,  1  predict  with  confidence  that  the  policy  of  honest 
effort  and  honest  dealing,  maintained  during  the  past 
fifty  years  by  those  who  founded  and  built  up  this  busi- 
ness, will  be  continued  in  the  years  to  come  by  their 
successors,  and  will  win  rewards  in  the  future  even 
greater  than  in  the  past. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  business  has  grown  because 
its  has  prospered,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  prospered 
because  it  has  grown. 

f\.   <Ztru<si\A/ 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
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Yale 

Builders' 

Hardware 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg  Company      9  East40th  Street,  New  York  City 
'  Office:  77  East  Lak0  Street  °  Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Limited,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


CR0CHETERS 

Stampei 

Mr      Mi 


WANTED. 


Positive')-   no 

canvas  sing. 

Stamped,     addressed     envelope     for      particulars. 

Teixel,   517  Lycoming  St.,  Willimiisport.  Pa. 
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Apollo 

A'rKitr;,w  JL  Jloofmg  Products   , 


For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  |£ 
roofing— adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties.  ( 
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ARE  YOU  A 
BLONDE? 
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i   tera    tem| 
.mil  peculiar  traits,  jroti 
will  elf  manj    a   naisl 

i  li.'i    peopl  ■ 
must   know    these  thini 
\     i  pers  i. nli-  ;i  blonde  In  one  waj 
Mint  in  iiimi  her      Blondes  in  |oj  one 
phase  of  Life     bruneti  another. 

Blondes  make  u, I  In  one  kind  of  ■ 

lull     bruneti  in  another. 

V.  i  blondes    beat,    as    am- 

ployeea,  with  one  policy  brunets  with 
an  entirely  different  policy. 

The  history  of  nations  of  rhili/.a- 
ii, hi  is  woven  through  and  through 
with  these  fundamental  differences.  To 
know  them  differences  scientifically  is 
the  first  step  in  judging  men  and  women, 
in  getting  on  well  with  them,  In  master- 
ing   their    minds,    in    making    them    1  i k. •  • 

you,  in  winning  their  respect,  admira- 
tion, love,  friendship. 

Dr.  K  M  11  Blackford,  the  famous 
character  analyst  and  employment  ex- 
pert, lias  put  tin-  Becret  into  a  wonder- 
ful   little    l k    entitled    "Blondes    and 

Brunets,"  cloth  bound.  Only  48  pages 
but  packed  full  of  valuable  information 
for  yon. 

Dr.  Blackford  lias  specialized  ou  this 
subject  for  20  years  and  is  retained  by 
many    large   corporations. 

The  book  is  fascinating.  In  a  half 
hour  you  will  get  from  its  pages  the 
most  valuable  secrets  that  ever  came 
into  your  possession.  •"<>  CENTS  (in 
-tamps  i  brings  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 
Send  for  it  today. 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
119  Wert  40th  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  30  cents  in  stamps  (or  money 
order).  Mail  me  a  copy  of  "Blondes  and 
Brunets,"   by   Dr.   Blackford. 
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HOTEL   ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Bcrkshires 

A   HOTEL  OF   DISTINCTION 

Opens  .Tune  14.  Elevation  1400  feet. 

Desirable  Cottages  with  hotel  service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Managers 

■Winter    It.  sort.    Princess    Hotel,    Bermuda. 
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1  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

I     In  the  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts      = 

JOHN   P.   MUNN,   M.D..  President 

Finance    Committee  e 

CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee  and    Trust    Co.         = 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

=      Pres.   Importers  and   Ttaders  Nat.   Bank       = 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  I 
=  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
I  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
E  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  = 
=  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
=  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
=  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  = 
i  277   Broadway,   New  York   City.  = 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


1.  \  (.  1.  1  s  11 :     1.1  1  ER  vi  1  1:1      AND 

«  'IMPOSITION 

li\     1  K1.IU.KH  K     HOUR    LAW       111   D 

HI     \\>     01       111!      I    Nl.l   ISI1      I'l  r.wu  Ml    NT,      Sill  Wt.SANT 
till. 1:  .S      VoKK     II  I  1 

I.  Finish   the   Job.   By   Carter  Glass. 

1      1  ti>-   mem  I  may   givt    gi  Ml 

itanes    in   selling.    Victory    Bonds     :~! 
to   >  -   earnestly    ami   sincerely.    Tell 

why   Victory  .Bond  iry,  and  then 

practical  suggestions   for  aiding   in   the 
of  bonds    Ba  h  mi  the  title 

1  Inisfa   tin-   Jol>  " 
8,    Give    tin-    derivation    ami    tin-    meaning    of 
.  no.'  (it  iiu-  following  words:  exigency, 
computation!   cumulative,    retrenehing, 
tionan  ,    v»j  re,    avarice 
;t.    "We    hear    it    said    that    the   spirit    ol    tin 
world    is    broken."     Explain     what    la    meant 
by    "The    spirit    of    the    world."    Till    of    any 

it,  or  eerl  -.    that    will   show 

"the  spirit  of  the  world"  in  a  time  of  peace 

■i     Contrast    the    presenl    condition    of    Prance 

hi. I    that    of    the    United    Stat. 

5.  "In  Pranee  seventy  thousand  Americans 
sleep  beneath  the  sod."  (live  a  speech  in 
which  you  show  your  hearers  the  duty  that 
you   and   they  owe  to  the  dead  heroes. 

6.  "Nothing  is  impossible."  In  one  paragraph 
emphasize  some  apparent  impossibility  of 
1  he  past;  in  another  paragraph  Bhow  how 
the    "impossibility"    was    overcome. 

7  "To  go  back  is  not  an  American  character- 
istic." Develop  the  sentence  by  giving  a 
clear  account  of  any  historical  incident  that 
may   be  used   in   illustration. 

II.  What     Happened     in     the     Ukraine.     By 
Edwin    E.   Slosson. 

1.  "Again  the  Crimea  has  become  a  battle- 
field." Give  a  brief  and  clear  account  of 
the  Crimean   War. 

-.  Give  your  class  an  account  of  the  events 
that  led  to  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at    Balaklava. 

3.  Read  aloud  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the 
Light   Brigade." 

4.  What  spirit  does  Tennyson  emphasize  in 
his  poem? 

5.  Read  aloud  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade  at  Balaklava." 

6.  Compare  and  contrast  the  two  poems. 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  some  event  in  the  recent 
war  that  may  be  compared  with  the  event 
named  in  either  of  Tennyson's  poems. 

8.  What  characteristics  are  necessary  to  make 
a  thoroly  good  war  poem? 

9.  Read  aloud  any  notable  poem  based  on  the 
recent  war. 

10.  Prepare  an  exposition  on  the  subject,  "The 
People   of   the   Ukraine." 

11.  Prove  that  the  Ukraine  is  an  important 
section  of  Europe. 

12.  Narrate   the   recent   history   of   the   Ukraine. 

13.  Explain  why  the  United  States  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  Ukraine. 

III.  Don't  Give  Up  the  Ships.  By  Irving  T. 
Bush. 

1.  Point  out  the  principal  proposition  present- 
ed  in   the  article. 

2.  Point  out  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
article. 

3.  Point   out   examples   of   refutation. 

4.  Explain  the  value  of  refutation  in  debate. 

5.  Point  out  an  example  of  analogy.  What  is 
the  value  of  analogy  in  argument? 

6.  Sum  up  the  practical  suggestions  made  in 
the   article. 

IV.  The   Story    of  the    Week. 

1.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  the  re- 
cent  work  of  the   Peace   Congress. 

2.  Explain  the  present  situation  in  Russian 
affairs. 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important 
recent  events  in   the   United   States. 

V.  My  Way  with  Weeds.  By  F.  F.  Rock- 
well. 

1.  Show  that  the  article  is  successful,  or  not 
successful,  in  the  following  points  :  introduc- 
tion, development,  specific  instance,  conclu- 
sion. 

VI.  Move  Your  Living-Room  Out-Doors.  By 
Mary  Harrod   Northend. 

1.  Write  a  short  story  in  which  you  make  use. 
incidentally,  of  much  of  the  information 
presented  in  the  article. 

VII.  Gipsying    De   Luxe.   By   John    R.    Eustis. 

1.  Comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  title. 

2.  Show  how  the  article  is  related  to  Steven- 
son's "Inland  Voyage"  and  "Traveling  with 
a   Donkey." 

3.  Write  a  short  story  that  will  make  use  of 
the    information    presented    in    the   article. 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY    A  It  Til  U  It   M.    WOLISON.   PH.D. 

I'lllMIIAI.     OF      Mil       llli. II      .SCHOOL     Olf     COM  M  LIU  I. 
NEW     YOKK     CITY 

I.  Progress     Toward     Peace — Story    of    the 

Week,  "The  Preference  of  Justice  Over 
Interest." 
1.    Why  u  there  reason  to  I..  Ill  v.    that  the  Ger- 
mana   may    reject    'he    Peacs   Treaty  as  of- 
■   what    will  happen  in   that  1 

'_'.  Why  is  it  planned  to  have  the  <i.  1  mans  sign 
the  treaty  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Ver- 
sailles J 

.'i.     Stale   Hi.  i    eons   of    Ih  •   dispute  over 

1  In-  Adriatic,  What  will  happen  if  Italy's 
Claims    are    allowed?    If    t  hev    ale    disallowed? 

4  Whai  v..  1.  the  terms  of  tin-  Pact  of  Lon- 
don   referred    to    in    tin     President's    appeal? 

5.  How  do  the  terms  of  the  armistice  limit 
Italy's    claim? 

6.  "America  is  Italy's  friend."  What  is  the 
basis   for   this   statement. 

7.  State  tin-  pros  and  cons  of  the  dispute 
over  the  Shan-Tung  Peninsula.  What  will 
happen  if  Japan's  claims  are  allowed?  If 
they   are  disallowed? 

H.  Should  the  Americans  enter  into  a  guar- 
antee to  France  such  as  is  rumored  to  have 
been   drawn   up  at  the   Peace  Conference? 

II.  Ukrainia  and  the  Allies— "What  Hap- 
pened  in   the    Ukraine." 

1.  Locate  Ukrainia  on  the  map.  Why  is  thus 
region  more  important  economically  than 
Great    Russia? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Ukrainia  as- 
sume its  independence  ?  Was  this  an  advan- 
tageous move  for  the  Ukrainians  ?  for  the 
rest   of   the   world? 

3.  What  attitude  have  the  French  assumed 
in  the  recent  struggles  in  Ukrainia?  the 
British?   the  Americans? 

4.  Why  was  the  petition  of  the  Ukrainian 
representatives  for  admission  to  the  Peace 
Conference  denied? 

III.  A  New  Industrial  Era — "A  Steering 
Chart  for  International  Labor,"  "The 
Magna    Charta    of    Labor." 

1.  Why  is  Mr.  Gompers  president  of  the 
Labor  Conference?  Why  is  Mr.  Hurley  the 
second   American   member? 

2.  Summarize  the  "Nine  Points."  How  many 
of  them  are  already  effective  or  partially 
effective    in    your   state  ? 

3.  Outline  the  organization  and  procedure  of 
the  "permanent  organization  for  interna- 
tional labor  legislation"  proposed  by  the 
commission. 

4.  What  executive  and  judicial  organization 
and  procedure   is   proposed? 

5.  If,  as  the  analysis  of  the  commission's  work 
suggests,  "there  is  no  compulsion  involved 
in  the  whole  matter,"  is  the  author  justi- 
fied in  calling  the  document  "the  Magna 
Charta  of   Labor"? 

IV.  Our  Future  Shipoing  Policy — "Don't 
Give    Up   the   Shios." 

1.  What  is  Mr.  Bush's  solution  of  our  future 
shipping  problem  ?  Compare  this  solution 
with  that  of  Mr.  Hurley  as  given  in  The 
Independent  of  April   12. 

2.  "When  the  war  came,  our  ocean  carriage 
system   broke  down   completely."   Why  ? 

3.  What  present  advantages  in  shipping  has 
Great  Britain  over  the  United  States  ?  What 
steps  must  be  taken  if  our  shipping  is  to 
be  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  Great  Britain  ? 

4.  What  method  of  aiding  American  shipping 
does  Mr.  Bush  suggest? 

V.  The    Victory    Loan — "Finish    the    Job."- 

1.  Summarize  the  "cold-blooded"  reasons  why 
the  American  citizen  should  invest  in  the 
Victory    Loan. 

2.  Summarize  the  promptings  of  sentiment 
which  should  impel  him   to   "finish   the  job" 

3.  Is  Secretary  Glass's  appeal  made  to  reason 
or  to  sentiment  ?  Do  you  regard  it  as  the 
most   effective   appeal   which   could   be   made? 

VI.  State  Control  and  Ownership — "The 
Real    North    Dakota    Question." 

1.  Why  would  the  people  of  industrial  com- 
munities "not  find  the  Non-Parti  an  LtasflM 
exciting"  ? 

2.  What  is  the  "real  difference  tvtwoon  the 
earlier  radical  'arousemanta'  and  the  North 
Dakota    entoiiui  . 

;;     The  editor  believes   that    the   North    Dakota 

enterprise     will     break     down.  but 

that  out  of  the  experience  will  come  a 
.  .  .  policy  that  will  Ih-  for  the  well  being 
of    all    concerned    '     IV    \ou    asjTSja    with    both 

propositions  or  with  eithi 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Charlie   Chaplin — I'm    a   nut. 

-Marshal  Foch — Don't  be  too  sure. 

Mart  Garden* — I  shall  continue  to 
bloom. 

Admiral  Mayo — John  J.  Pershing  is  a 
wonder. 

John  Galsworthy — Avoid  the  evils  of 
herd  life. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — Capital  is  entitled  to 
a  living  wage. 

Cyril  King — I  enjoy  stage  kisses  as 
much  as  anybody. 

Mrs.  Havtland  Lund — No  man  ever 
fought  for  a  boarding  house. 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio — The  Allies  are 
iniquitous,  ungrateful  and  forgetful. 

Senator  Sherman — The  Democratic 
party  today  is  a  political  monarchy. 

Dr.  Wong  Chixg  Wai— The  idea  of 
democracy  has  permeated  everywhere. 

Nikolai  Lenin — A  communist  state 
cannot  exist  in  a  world  of  capitalist  states. 

Opera  Conductor  Bodahzky — There  is 
going  to  be  a  great  reaction  toward  Wag- 
ner. 

Billy  Sunday — You  cannot  win  a  base- 
ball pennant  by  handing  out  windy  state- 
ments. 

Anne  RrrTENHOUSI — Paris  is  study- 
ing over  frocks  that  are  little  but  ostrich 
feathers. 

Ed.    Howe — The   most   common    type  of 

a    rabbit    is    a    man    who    is    afraid    of    his 
women   folks. 

Carl  Ltndeb — A  married  man  has  the 
■  chance  of  becoming  a  successful  mara- 
thon runner. 

Ellis    Parses    Butleb    ■The   wretches 

who  have  dared  to  bring  Bolshevism  to  our 
Mures  deserve  bo  mercy. 

Admiral  Sims  Don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  people  of  thin  country  who  are 
yapping  at  John   Pershing. 

'  Elliott,   M.   P, — The   politics 

of  the  Victorian  <Ta  were  governed  By  men 
with   hot  heads  and  cold   feet. 

Major  Gehebal   Leonard   Wood    The 

tell    you    li'-s    when    th(  that 

war,  as  an   Institution,  is  dead. 

Da   C    K.  Millard    Internationa]  eom- 

tion  in  birth-rates  is  to  be  avoided  ju  I 
competition  is  armamei 

Chi  d  Ri<  E     What  hat  become  of 

ides   to  manufacture  a  golf 
rjueaks   when    it    jet     lo  t? 

If   ;•.;■  i    F    Ward     I   would    i 
my   man    to  obey   any   law  or   any 
•  ij'h  he  believed  to  be  unju 

Goto  We  no  more  expert  Amer- 
ica 'o  interfere  In  Korea  than  ' ,i,ii  expect 
us  to  Interfere  n  the  Mexican    ituation 

'  \f.i  htdai d    Roc  rrELi     Gen 

eral    Leonard    Wood    was   the  only   man    in 
f'niterj    States    ahle    t,,    combine    deed 

with  word*. 

I      !       H  or  To  We 

ib    it    in.    but    we    (  hance    t,, 
■••ho    voted    for    Mr 
••    in    l'i 

The     ,,, 
mini1,       liUle 

-  ithout  an 
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in  the  community,  poor  in  architecture)  in 
equipment,  in  preaching  power  unable  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  neighbor- 
hood 

Mile  Clement— A  German  looks 
"down"  at.  a  woman,  an  American  looks 
"up"  to  n  woman  and  a  Frenchman  looks 

n    woman. 

William     •;.    MoAdoo    Women 
have  proved  during  this  war  thai  they  can 

do    more    than    even    their    most    ardent    ad 

rocatea  believed. 
Chat    can    M.    Daraw    While   on    the 

tlbjed     of    politics    I     might     mention     that 
the  Republicans  are  roing  to  win  the  next 

i  ha  nee    they    (jet 

Oeobgi  s.  W'ai-.i.    Eve,,  tho  the  price  of 

flour    falls    SO    that     it    c-r  t       the    bakers    of 

the  country  do  more  than   the  water  tiir-v 
in    then    bakeries   the    price   of   bread 

Will    DOt    fall    to   its   former    level. 

[Brora  i;  Bacoh  R<  all  m,  a  matter 
of  fact,  common  sense  tori  of  way  of  lool 
ing  at  things,  originality,  enter  prize  and  a 
tremendou  i  amount  of  actl\  Ity  i  base  ai  l 
the  traits  which  will  assure  your  success 
In  life  if  your  thumb  ha    a  apatulats  tu>. 


WOODEN      SHIPS 

They   are   remembering  forests   where  they 
grew  : 
The  midnight  quiet  and  the  giant  dance  ; 
And  all  the  singing  summers  that  they  knew 
Are   haunting   still   their   altered   circum- 
stance. 

Leaves  they  have  lost,  and  robins  in  thi 
nest, 

Tug  of  the  friendly  earth  denied  to  ships, 
These,  and  the  rooted  certainties,  and  rest — 

To  gain  a  watery  girdle  at  the  hips. 

Only  the  wind  that  follows  ever  aft, 
They   greet   not   as   a   stranger   on    their 
ways ; 
But  this  old  friend,  with  w7hom  they  drank 
and  laughed, 
Sits  in  the  stern  and  talks  of  other  days-, 
When  they  had  held  high  bacchanalias  still, 
Or  dreamed  among  the  stars  on  some  tall 
hill.  — The  Bookman 


THE  GLITTERING  DRUDGE 

By  Mary  Carmack  McDougal 

At  school  she  wore  old  clothes 

Given  her  by  tho  neighbors 

Who  meant  well  without  doubt. 

She   always    had    a   draggled,    down-at-the- 

heel  look, 
And  hurried  thru  with  her  studies 
To  get  home  to  look  after 
Innumerable    little    brothers    and    sisters. 
For   her  mother   was  forever  ailing 
And   her   lather   usually  drinking 
And  always  vicious. 

I   do  not   think    her  body  was  very   strong. 
For    her   great    eyes    always    looked    weary. 
At  any  rate  she  died  quietly  one  day, 
And   the  neighbors  chipped   in  and   bought 

her  a   casket  dress. 
It  was   the   only    new   thing   she  had   ever 

worn, 
I'll    warrant. 
And    it    was   not    beautiful, 

Being    selected     (or    neatness, 

\nd     because     it     was    cheap,     having    been 

marked  down  for  a  sale. 

And  so  she  was  buried      never  having  once 

complained 

At    not     having    pretty    tilings    "like    other 

girls." 

And    now    I    think   of  happy  chattering   girl 

angels 
Snipping  and   fitting, 
Busy    ahoiit    her, 
Lengths   Of   sun  lace   cloth, 
Scarfs   of   moon    glamour, 
And  gorgeous  draperies  of  flaming  cloud. 
Her   great    eyes   sparkle    like    the   stars 

Em ihed    In    misty    hair. 

Her     poor     tired     heart     calches     the     lilting 

laughter 

Of    the    maids 

As   she   surveys   herself   in    I  leaven's    mirnge 

Made  beautiful  ai  last, 
A  glii tering  drudge. 

Maybe    I    only    think    of  her   thus, 

Because  it  make:  me  more  comfortable, 
— The  Stratford  Journal 
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The  New  Social  Order 

HE  way  is  being  prepared  for  a  social  order 
*  more  wonderful  than  anything  ever  heretofore 
dreamed  of;  the  conflict  of  modern  science  with 
theology;  the  study  of  comparative  religions;  the 
tremendous  power  of  new  social  movements;  all  of 
these  are  but  preparing  the  way  for  the  new  order. 


Men,  now  understand  that  for 
every  condition  there  is  an  adequate 
and  definite  cause,  so  that  when  a 
given  result  is  desired,  they  seek  only 
the  cause  by  which  this  result  may 
be  obtained. 

The  discovery  of  a  reign  of  law 
marked  an  epoch  in  human  progress. 
It  eliminated  the  element  of  uncer- 
tainty and  caprice  from  the  lives  of 
men,  and  substituted  law,  reason 
and  certitude. 

These  laws  operate  with  scientific 
exactitude  and  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  them,  are  enabled  to  break 
the  bonds  of  environment;  control 
elementary  forces  and  utilize  the 
potentialities  of  Infinity. 

The  Master  Key  tells  of  these  won- 
derful Natural  Laws  and  therefore 
substitutes  definite  principles  for 
uncertain  and  hazy  methods.  An 
understanding  of  this  scientific  truth 
is  the  imperative  condition,  the 
underlying  verity,  the  necessary 
precedent  to  every  truly  successful 
business  or  social  relation. 

Men  are  finding  that  permanent 
success  is  built  upon  honor,  not  upon 
dishonor;  they  are  finding  that  the 
greatest  and  most  penetrating  mind 
loses  its  way  hopelessly  and  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  results  of  an 
action  based  upon  a  false  premise. 


The  Master  Key  avoids  theory, 
speculation  and  abstractions  of  all 
kinds.  It  confines  itself  to  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  laws.  These  laws 
are  clear,  concise,  definite  and  pos- 
itive and  can  be  demonstrated  by 
any  one. 

The  Master  Key  is  not  interested 
in  conditions  or  effects,  but  in  the 
cause  by  which  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced, it  is  therefore  limitless  and 
has  rewards  hardly  to  be  expressed 
in  words. 

All  conditions  are  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  this  law,  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  law  will  operate  to  our 
disadvantage  just  as  readily  as  for 
our  benefit  and  for  this  reason  many 
are  unconsciously  creating  discordant, 
destructive,  inharmonious,  poverty 
stricken  conditions  instead  of  con- 
ditions of  health,  abundance,  elegance, 
beauty,  refinement  and  wealth.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  understanding; 
a  question  of  knowing  how  to  take 
advantage  of  natural  laws. 

If  you  have  any  objective  in  life, 
which  you  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  taking,  or  if  you  wish  to  add  an 
asset  of  inestimable  value  to  your 
present  resources,  the  Master  Key  is 
for  you. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
kind. 


Charles    F".    Haanel 

438     GRANITE     BUILDING 

ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


THE  NEW  COVENANT 


BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


o 


N  Monday,  April  28,  1919,  the  Peace  Conference  at 
its  fourth  plenary  session  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  document,  which  we  publish  in  full  elsewhere 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  phraseology  since  it  was 
first  tentatively  given  to  the  world  on  February  14.  More- 
over, most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States,  have  been  specifically  met  and 
we  do  not  now  see  how  it  can  encounter  any  serious  oppo- 
sition except  from  those  who  would  oppose  any  kind  of  a 
league. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Covenant  has  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  fact  that  it  begins  with  the  machinery  of 
the  League.  The  Assembly,  the  Council,  the  Secretariat, 
etc.,  are  all  in  the  first  few  articles.  Thus  the  impression 
has  undoubtedly  gained  currency  that  an  attempt  has  been 
|  made  to  set  up  a  super-government  which  all  the  nations 
that  become  members  of  the  League  must  obey.  The  fact 
is,  the  framers  of  the  Covenant  have  been  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  limit  national  sovereignty  in  the  smallest 
degree.  The  League  of  Nations  is  in  no  sense  the  begin- 
nings of  "world  state"  which  the  historian  Freeman  has 
said  when  it  comes  into  existence  will  be  "the  most  finished 
and  most  artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity."  The 
nant  is  rather  a  contract  in  which  the  signatory  powers 
i  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things.  The  agencies  by 
which  these  things  are  to  be  done  are  not  the  masters  but 
the  servants  of  the  confederated  states.  I  have  taken  the 
pains  to  go  over  the  Cov<  nant  article  by  article  and  para- 
graph by  paragraph  and  I  herewith  set  forth  in  plain  lan- 
guage what  the  nations  covenant  who  enter  the  League.  I 
think  I  have  not  failed  to  enumerate  any  essential  agreement. 
1.  They  agree  that  war  or  the  threat  of  war  is  the  con- 
cern of  all. 

I  bey  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  deemed  wise 
to  safeguard  the  peaec  of  the  world. 

■   that   the   making  of   war  contrary   to   the 
riant  shall  ered   an   act  of  war  against  all 

the    ].>:r/l> 

1  hey  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  each  other's 
tory   an')    political    independence   as   against   external 
-(  expressly  provided  that  this  does  not 
aff<  Monroe  Do<  trine. 

rd  to  each  member  the  right  to  call  the  at- 
cm   of   the    I  to   anything   that   threat*  dis- 

world. 
that    any    m<n  n    bring    SDOUt    a    sub- 

he  proper  organs  of  the  League 
nca  of  the  dispute  to  the 
I  arrange  for  a  hearing. 


7.  They  agree  to  submit  any  case  likely  to  lead  to  war 
either  to  arbitration  or  to  conciliation. 

8.  They  will  in  no  case  go  to  war  until  three  months 
after  an  arbitral  award  or  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council. 

9.  They  will  carry  out  in  good  faith  any  arbitral  award. 

10.  They  agree  to  take  disputes  not  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration to  the  Council. 

11.  They  will  furnish  a  complete  statement  of  their  case 
to  the  Secretary  General  who  will  make  all  arrangements 
for  the  hearing  of  it  by  the  Council. 

12.  They  will  not  go  to  war  against  any  member  that  car- 
ries out  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Council. 

13.  They  will  exert  economic  pressure  upon  any  nation 
going  to  war  contrary  to  the  Covenants  of  the  League. 
In  case  this  is  ineffectual  it  is  made  mandatory  on  the 
Council  to  recommend  what  military  and  naval  forces  shall 
be  used. 

14.  They  will  afford  passage  thru  their  territory  to  the 
forces  of  the  League  members  against  an  offending  nation. 

15.  They  accept  the  principle  that  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety.  Having  reduced  them  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  they  will  not  in- 
crease them  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  tho  the 
whole  matter  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revi- 
sion at  least  every  ten  years. 

16.  They  will  exchange  full  information  in  regard  to 
(a)  their  military  and  naval  programs  and  (b)  industries 
suited  to  warlike  purposes. 

17.  They  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enter- 
prise of  munitions  is  open  to  great  objections,  and  they 
make  it  mandatory  upon  the  Council  to  suggest  proper 
remedies. 

IX.  They  will  make  all  offices  under  the  League  open 
equally  to  men  and  women. 

]'■>.  They  agree  that  each  member  shall  pay  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  League. 

1^  They  will  register  all  new  treaties  that  they  make 
with  the  Secretariat  and  none  shall  be  binding  until  so 
regit  ered. 

21.  They  will  abrogate   all    t  inconsistent  with   the 

Covenant  and  will  not   hereafter  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ment . 

22.  They  will  make  no  conquest  of  backward  people  and 
unappropriated    parts   of   the   world    but,  hold    them   as  a 

I  ed  trust  for  civilization. 
2.'i     They    will    (in    such    places   as    Central    Africa)    guai 

freedom  of  religion  and   the  prohibition  of  abuses, 
surd  .,    the  rms  ti  ifflc  and  the  liquor  traffic. 


I   ll  I       I  N  l>  i.  P  1.  N  !>  i:  N  T 
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l'hey     wit1  .lire     ami     maintain 

an. I   humane  condition!   foi    labor  at   home   And    with 
eoun  irith    srhieh    th<       ti  ide,    and    for   that    pur] 

will  eetablish  the  .    oni 

1  hf>  will  ation  of  tuch 

with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  woman  and  children 
an. I  the  trade  in  arms,  drugs,  and  ammunition. 

1'hey     will    maintain    freedom    of    transit    ami    equitable 

it  for  the  eommeret  of  nations 

l'hey     will    put    all    present    and    future    international 
bureaus    under    the    control    oi    thi     lea.'Uc 

wiU  cooperate  in  mea    u       for  the  control  <>t 
hi. i  especially  in  the  work  of  the  Rod  l  p 

1    ■    to  carry   out   the    foregoin  I ments   they 

•Till  eetabliah  such  agencies         0   ■■    leeembly  representing 

all  the  members  of  the  League,  (b)  a  Council  of  Nine;  (c)  a 
Seci  etariat ;  id)  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, le)  a  Commission  on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs;  (!) 
a  Commiaaion  on  Mandatories;  (g)  a  Commission  on  La- 
bor;  (h)   other  committers  and  bureaus. 

In  addition  to  the  covenants  and  machinery  by  which  its 
obligations  are  to  be  carried  out,  the  League  permits: 

1.  Amendments  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council  and 
majority  vote  of  the  Assembly. 

I,  Resignation  when  a  state  does  not  abide  by  an  amend- 
ment. 

3.  Secession  on  two  years'  notice  provided  all  interna- 
tional obligations  have  been  fulfilled. 

4.  Expulsion  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 

5.  Admission  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  pro- 
vided the  nation  seeking  admission  gives  "effective  guar- 
antees" of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  international 
obligations  and  accepts  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and 
armaments. 

This  is  the  League  of  Nations  the  United  States  is  asked 
to  enter.  What  action  shall  the  American  people  take? 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Senate  must  accept  or 
reject  it.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  can  be  amended. 
If  the  Senate  attempts  to  tack  on  amendments,  then  any 


one  ot  the  parliaments  of  the  other  forty-five  nations  eli- 
gible to  i.e  chartei   nemberi  "t   tin-  League  ''an  do  like- 

i  means  long  delays  and  of   necessity  a  new   peace 

conference    is  there  any  likelihood  thai  ■  nevi  peace  con- 
nce  would  do  any  better  than  th<   preeenl  one,  or  If  it 

did  thai  its  conclusions  would  be  any  more  acceptable  to 
the  various  national  legislatures?  Hesides,  can  the  world 
afford   l"   permit  any  delays  while  the   Bolshevik  wai    cloudl 

•  w  blacker  ami  ever  blacker? 

I   believe  the  Covenant   If  adopted   will  constitute  the 

greatest  step  ever  taken  for  the  advancement  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  for  the  abolition  of  what  Thomas  Jefferson i 
called  "the  greatest  scourge  Of  mankind."  It  is,  to  be  ure, 
only  the  foundation  of  the  international  structure.  But  it 
can  be  amended  to  meet  the  issues  of  coming  days  just 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  nations  can  agree  on  ways  and 
means. 

If  the  Covenant,  however,  is  defeated,  the  nations  can- 
not go  forward  on  an  orderly  basis  of  international  cooper- 
ation,  but  must  sink  back  to  the  old  era  of  nationalistic! 
competition,    with    its    mutual    hates,    suspicions    and    in- 
trigues, its  colossal  armaments  and  inevitable  wars. 

Perhaps  no  better  advice  could  be  given  at  the  present  I 
juncture    than    that    contained    in    a    letter    from    George) 
Washington  when  the  United  States  Constitution  was  up 
for  adoption  in  1787.  Said  the  man  who  had  most  to  do  with 
the  making  of  our  "more  perfect  union": 

The  Constitution  that  is  submitted  is  not  free  from  imperfec- 
tions;  but  there  air  as  few  radical  defects  in  it  as  could  well  be  i 
expected,  considering  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  which  the  con- 
vention was  composed  and  the  diversity  of  interests  which  were 
to  be  reconciled.  A  Constitutional  door  being  opened,  for  future 
alterations  and  amendments,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  in  the 
people  to  adopt   what  is  offered  to  them. 

This  is  as  good  advice  today  as  regards  the  Covenant  as 
it  was  132  years  ago  in  respect  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. Let  every  citizen  now  make  his  voice  and  influ- 
ence felt,  so  that  the  Senate  will  realize  in  no  unmis- 
takable terms  the  true  sentiment  of  the  country.  The 
crisis  is  here.  Our  boys  have  won  the  war.  Shall  we  let  our 
old  men  defeat  the  peace? 


FIUME,  FREE  CITY— ITALY,  MANDATORY 

BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 


T 


|HE  problem  of  the  future  of  Fiume  cannot  be  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  Italians  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be  an  Italian  city.  The  Yugoslavs 
insist  that  it  shall  be  Yugoslav.  President  Wilson  has  de- 
clared that  it  shall  not  be  Italian.  Apparently  the  British 
Prime  Minister  and  the  French  Premier  agree  with  him. 

The  Italian  delegates  feel  so  strongly  on  the  subject  that 
they  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  have  returned  to  Rome  to  ask  the  Italian  Parliament 
whether  it  approves  the  stand  which  they  have  taken. 
The  answer  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmative. 

From  this  tangled  snarl  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out, 
unless  one  side  or  the  other  gives  way.  But  both  sides  give 
every  evidence  of  determination  to  stick  it  out  to  the  end. 

It  is  regrettable  to  the  last  degree  that  the  four  great 
western  powers,  France,  England,  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  each  of  whom  threw  its  full  weight  and  will  into 
the  task  of  defeating  Germany,  should  not  be  able  to  go  thru 
to  the  end  in  unity  and  harmony.  It  is  a  grave  menace  to 
the  positive  work  of  reconstruction  which  must  crown  the 
negative  work  of  destroying  German  imperialism.  Is  there 
no  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  into  which  the  Big  Four 
have  found  their  way? 

Three  things  could  happen  to  Fiume.  It  could  be  made  a 
part  of  Italy;  such  a  fate  would  be  rendered  logical  by 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  Italian  and 
that  the  strongest  and  most  vital  forces  of  civilization  and 


culture  there  are  Italian.  It  could  be  made  a  part  of  the 
new  Yugoslav  nation;  such  a  fate  would  be  rendered  logical 
by  the  facts  that,  if  its  suburbs  and  environs  are  included, 
a  majority  of  the  population  is  Slavic  and  that  it  is  a 
natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  Slavic  hinterland. 
It  could  be  made  a  free  city. 

The  first  of  these  three  destinies  would  not  satisfy  the 
Yugoslavs.  The  second  would  not  satisfy  the  Italians.  The 
third,  presumably,  would  not  altogether  satisfy  either. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  third  probably  contains  the  most 
hopeful  promise  of  harmony  for  the  future. 

A  free  city  is  a  little  nation  in  itself.  Its  people  govern 
themselves.  It  attends  to  its  own  affairs,  and  presumably 
minds  its  own  business.  There  were  free  cities  in  the  Middle 
Ages  which  were  prosperous  and  self-respecting  and  suc- 
cessful. In  modern  times  Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Bremen  are 
free  cities  and  also  integral  parts  of  the  German  Empire. 

There  would  be  real  advantages  in  such  a  disposition  of 
the  fortunes  of  Fiume.  Fiume  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
commerce  not  only  of  the  Yugoslav  hinterland,  but  of  the 
Czechoslovak  countries  to  the  north,  and,  as  President  Wil- 
son pointed  out  in  his  published  statement  last  week,  of 
Hungary  and  Rumania.  A  free  city  would  serve  better  as 
the  outlet  of  the  commerce  of  several  different  countries 
than  would  a  city  which  was  an  integral  part  of  one  of 
them,  such  as  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  second  place,  to  make  Fiume  a  free  city  would  b* 
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to  enlist  time  as  an  all-powerful  ally  in  the  cause  of  har- 
mony and  good  feeling.  No  one  would  dare  predict  what  will 
be  the  destiny,  in  a  generation  or  in  two,  of  the  new  nations 
that  are  being  remolded  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  No  one  can  tell  what  will  be  the 
progress  in  political  development  and  national  and  inter- 
national mechanism  and  relationships  in  the  decades  of 
readjustment  after  the  Great  War.  No  one  would  be  safe  in 
asserting  just  how  the  League  of  Nations  will  develop  in 
the  years  to  come.  It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
sagacity  to  leave  such  a  vext  question  as  that  of  Fiume 
in  solution  for  definite  determination  at  some  future  time. 

If  Fiume  were  made  a  free  city,  the  possession  neither 
of  Yugoslavia  nor  of  Italy,  the  experience  and  the  wisdom 
that  will  have  accumulated,  say,  in  a  decade,  will  be  im- 
mensely valuable  in  determining  what  shall  be  its  ultimate 
relation  to  the  neighboring  lands. 

This  is  what  President  Wilson  seems  to  have  proposed; 
he  suggests  that  it  should  have  "a  very  considerable  degree 
of  genuine  autonomy."  But  he  adds  a  stipulation,  stated  as 
tho  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  which  is  of  doubtful  wisdom 
or  justice.  The  free  city,  he  says,  "should  be  included,  no 
doubt,  within  the  customs  system  of  the  new  Yugoslavic 
state."  Such  a  disposal  will  hardly  satisfy  the  majority 
Italians  of  Fiume.  It  would  solve  the  question  in  a  one- 
sided way,  and  in  effect  make  Fiume  a  Yugoslav  city,  as 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  free  cities  lying  within  the  bounds 
of  the  German  customs  union,  are  German"  cities. 

If  Italy  is  not  to  have  Fiume,  neither  should  Yugoslavia. 
It  should  be  made  a  free  city — and  a  free  port,  within  the 
customs  system  of  no  other  state — perhaps  for  a  definite 
term  of  years,  with  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  what  shall 
happen  then  committed  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  something  more  than  this  should  be  done.  The  free 
city  of  Fiume  should  be  under  the  protection  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  Italy  as  the  mandatory 
nation.  Article  XXII  of  the  New  Covenant  reads  as  follows : 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of 
the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  state* 
which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples 
not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle 
that  the  well  being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilization  and  the  securities  for  the  performance  of  this 
t  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practicable  effect  to  this  principle 
is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  be  intrusted  to  advanced  na- 
tions who,  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their 
geographical  position,  e:)n  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and 
who  are  willing  to  accept  it.  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer- 
pfzed  by  them  as  mandataries  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage 
■  >f  the  development  of  the  people,  its  geographical  situation  of  th" 
territory,  its  economic  condition  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

The  new  free  city  of  Fiume  would  be  a  community  which 
would  emphatically  and  decidedly  need  special  aid  and  sup- 
from  friendly  hands  in  the  beginning  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  new  life.  It  is  true  that  the  plan  of  the  tutelage 
of  mandatories  was  devised  chiefly  for  peoples  not  yet  in  an 
advanced  st.a^c  of  civilization.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
of  Fiume  cannot  be  considered  as  falling  within  that  cat.- 
But  the  principle  of  the  trusteeship  of  the  League 
and  of  the  j.'-uardianship  under  the  League  of  a  strong  arid 
highly    '  :    power    if    one    which    could     with    perfect 

,    ',<•   applied    to  a    i  a  c    inch   as   that  of  the  city 
or    I 

If  Piume  were  t/>  be  •  free  ettjr,  under  the  guardianship 

of  a  mandatory,  Italy  would  be  the  single  desirable  choice. 

B    majority   of   it     people   are    Italian,   hut 

there    Is    no   other   "advanced"    nation,    which    by 
of  its  re  purees,  it«  experience  and   its  geographical 

-an  the  Covenant  lays  down    is  fitted  to  undertake 

ability. 
t  ■:".  lavia   |g  an  yet,  but  a    pious   hope.    The    new    nation 
has   no   government,   no   history,    no   distinctive    civilization. 


It  remains  to  be  seen  what  Yugoslavia  can  become.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  unwise  to  commit  the  destinies  of  the 
Italian  majority  of  the  population  of  Fiume  to  the  hands 
of  the  new  nation,  whose  future  is  full  of  aspirations  but 
clouded  with  uncertainty.  The  history  of  Serbia,  one  of 
the  major  component  parts  of  the  new  State,  is  hardly  such 
as  to  justify  setting  up  Serbia  as  the  guardian  of  a  new 
community  with  its  independent  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
Italy  is  a  great  power,  a  nation  of  historic  and  highly 
developed  civilization  and  culture.  It  is  a  characteristic 
Italian  habit  to  display  tolerance  and  generosity 
in  dealing  with  people  of  other  bloods  within  its  borders. 
There  are  Slavs  in  north-eastern  Italy  who  would  not,  if 
they  could,  be  anything  but  Italian.  There  are  French  in 
north-western  Italy  who  are  perfectly  content  to  call  Italy 
their  fatherland.  The  Italian  believes  in  individual  free- 
dom, not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  other  fellow.  It  could 
never  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  said  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
that  they  came  to  America  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way 
and  to  make  everybody  else  do  the  same.  The  Italian 
knows  how  to  get  along  with  others  because  he  accords  to 
them  the  same  liberty  that  he  demands  for  himself.  Italy, 
as  a  mandatory  under  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  free 
city  of  Fiume,  would  have  every  prospect  of  success. 


PREPAREDNESS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

DURING  the  great  "preparedness"  agitation  that 
swept  over  the  country  in  the  first  part  of  the  war, 
the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  making  it  com- 
pulsory that  all  boys  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  (with  certain 
exceptions)    receive  military  training. 

The  State  Committee  on  Education  has  just  been  study- 
ing the  effects  of  this  law  and  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

First — The  course  of  training  is  too  brief  to  be  of  any 
military  value. 

Second — It  interferes  needlessly  with  school  work  and 
has  thrown  into  confusion  the  whole  educational  system. 

The  committee  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "a 
training  for  a  high  type  of  citizenship  and  good  physique 
can  be  attained  better  thru  other  methods,"  the  chief  of 
which  are  physical  education  and  summer  camps. 

This  is  sound  sense.  Even  the  war  worshiping  Germans 
never  put  military  training  into  the  schools. 


WILLIAM  OF  HOHENZOLLERN  TO 
THE  BAR 

THE  international  indictment,  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  head  of  a  nation  is  without  precedent  in  human 
history.  But  the  Great  War  is  without  precedent  in 
human  history. 

The  Allied  nations  at  Paris  are  engaged  not  only  in  mak- 
ing peace  with  Germany,  but  in  rebuilding  a  world  in  which 
such  offenses  against  humanity  and  civilization  as  Germany 
perpetrated  shall  be  made,  if  not  impossible,  so  costly  to 
the  aggressor  as  to  be  improbable.  An  essential  part  of 
such  a  reconstruction  is  the  stern  punishment  of  the 
aggressor. 

The  civilized  opinion  of  the  world  docs  not  want  William 
of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Emperor,  punished  in 
any  spirit  of  retaliation  or  revenge.  It  wants  him  ade- 
quately punished  as  an  impressive  demonstration  that  not 
even  the  self-denominated  "All  Highest"  is  above  the  law 
and  the  requirements  of  justice.  It  wants  him  punished  as 
solemn  notice  to  all  men  for  all  time  that  there  is  no 
.superman,  no  supernation,  whose  arbitrary  acts  against  the 
rights  of  mankind  will  be  permitted  to  go  unattended  by  the 
consequences  of  retributive  justice. 

The  Peace  Conference'  has  adopted  a  wise  and  logical  pro 
cedure  for  bringing  William  of  Hohenzollern  to  the  bar  of 
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I   l>\    a   prosecuting. 
>ni   who  havt-  joined 
■  njii  ui. i  to  rebuild  the  world 
demanded  from  Holland 
1 1  nit  a   lie  will  in-  brought  i" 
»  Hi  Nations,  compi  five  judges  sp 

pom  ted  Sta  Britain,  1 1  Italy 

a"'i  ofl  kgi         Intern  itional 

^t  international  n 
ui. I  the  lanetitj  of  i> 

i  the  tribunal  will  be  guided  by  the  higheat 
of  international  policy,  with  a  view  to  rindieal 
nil  obligation!  of  International   ondertaldngi  and 

the  val  itional  morality." 

It   woulil   he  a  great   misfortune   tor   the   world   if   William 

of  Hohenaollern  thould  ^>  unpunished.  "Extreme  remedies," 
Hippoeratea  four  hundred  yean  before  Christ,  Mar< 
appropriate  for  extreme  diet  The  tribunal  must 

not  follow    precedents;   it  must  create  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FRIEND 

Colonel  House    a  boot  licking,  puoaj   footing  Texas  politiciau 

■  f    BUDer    valet    to    .    .    .    his    sublime    ami    gracious    ma 

Woodrow  the  First,  and  thank  God,  the  last     Fori  Waym 

WE  know  Mr.  House  for  a  modest,  unassuming, 
agreeable,  fairminded,  democratic  gentleman,  who 
wishes  all  men  well  and  whose  chief  desire  is  to 
be  permitted  to  serve  in  some  way  his  day  and  generation. 
Probably  no  living  American  save  one  is  at  this  moment 
rendering  a  more  conspicuous  service  to  his  fellow  men. 


THE  BRITISH  WAY  WITH  SOCIAL 

UNREST 

THAT  famous  "Short  Way  with  Dissenters"  never  be- 
came the  actual  British  way  either  with  dissenters  or 
with  any  other  group  of  the  dissatisfied.  The  British 
way  has  always  been  to  "stop,  look  and  listen,"  find  out  the 
facts,  weigh  and  measure  the  volume  and  the  momentum 
of  impending  trouble  and  then,  by  common  sense  and  com- 
promise, find  a  readjustment  with  a  minimum  of  violence 
and  waste. 

This  is  the  British  way  now.  While  all  Europe  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  is  living  miserably  in  chaos  or 
in  apprehension  of  it,  and  while  the  United  States  as  usual 
is  "assisting"  (in  the  French  sense)  by  looking  on  at  social 
revolution  and  doing  nothing  to  avert  its  possible  outbreak 
here,  Great  Britain  has  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  a 
democracy  which  shall  comprehend  industrial  no  less  than 
political,  religious  and  educational  relations,  and  is  rapidly 
formulating  a  pragmatic  compromise  that  promises  to  put 
the  Empire  well  on  the  way  toward  maximum  production, 
just  distribution  and  cheerful  living. 

Out  of  the  medley  of  recriminations,  demands,  suggestions 
and  Utopias:  the  contentions  of  employers,  the  pretensions 
of  trade  unions,  the  programs  of  nationalization  and  other 
forms  of  public  ownership,  the  "Lo  here  and  Lo  there"  of 
state  socialism,  Marxian  socialism,  syndicalism,  coopera- 
tion and  individualism,  has  been  extracted  and  organized  a 
small,  consistent  budget  of  practical  propositions.  It  multi- 
plies possibilities  instead  of  curtailing  them  at  the  same 
time  that  it  harmonizes  conflicting  interests  and  provides 
a  way  for  settling  quarrels  which  is  likely  to  be  feasible. 
Consistently  with  it  there  can  be  as  much  nationalization 
or  municipalization  as  the  people  of  Britain  want,  and  as 
much  gild  socialism  and  cooperation  as  can  get  support 
and  make  good,  but  the  basis  of  the  whole  plan  is  a  frank 
recognition  that  at  the  present  time  industry  is  carried 
on  by  capitalist  employers  organized  in  employers'  associa- 
tions, and  wage  earners,  organized  in  trade  unions;  and  the 
starting    point    of    compromise    and    reconstruction    is    the 


'■  .m  to  take  the  ,    ..i  |  iniiationi  ai  thi 

public  finds  them,   ic  iheir  purposes  and   powers,  and 

hold  them  to  accountability.    The  authority  that  is  to  reeog 

IS     them    and    enfoice    then     responsibility,    and    see    to    it 

that  agreements  are  Into  effect,  is  the  British  (iov- 

uii-nt. 

The  plan  i-  the  work  of.  a  conference  of  capital  ami  labor. 
called   into  existence  by   the   Government,   ami   it  is  con- 
ned   in    the    report   Of    its    live    hundred    representatives   of 

the  two  groups.  Sir  Robert  Home,  VUnietei  <>f  Labor,  has 
been  chairman  of  the  conference,  ami  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
son, as  chairman  of  the  labor  side,  has  I, ten,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  dynamic  factor.  On  the  side  of  organization  it 
provldi  i  national  council  of  four  hundred  representa- 

tives, one  half  of  them  to  he  elected  by  the  employers' 
organization  and  one  half  by  the  trade  unions.  This  council 
is  to  i  nixed  by  the  Government  as  an  "official  con- 

sultative authority"  on  industrial  relations  and  to  be  "the 
normal  channel"  thru  which  the  opinion  of  industry  is  to 
be  sought.  The  basis  of  procedure  provided  is  a  universal 
recognition  of  employers'  organizations  and  trade  unions 
and  insistence  that  both  employers  and  working  men  shall 
"accept  the  jurisdiction  .of  their  respective  organizations." 

The  part  that  the  Government  is  to  play,  it  is  proposed, 
shall  for  the  present  consist  in  the  parliamentary  enactment 
of  certain  recommended  measures,  the  chief  of  which  are: 
a  forty-eight  hour  labor  week,  a  minimum  wage  basis,  dis- 
couragement of  systematic  overtime,  extension  of  the  short 
time  work  expedient  to  meet  unemployment,  an  increase  of 
state  provision  for  unemployed  workers  on  a  contributory 
or  a  non-contributory  basis  as  may  hereafter  be  determined, 
state  provision  of  educational  opportunities  during  unem- 
ployment, and  a  raising  of  the  legal  age  of  child  labor. 

In  substance,  it  will  be  seen,  the  whole  plan  is  a  try  out 
of  collective  bargaining  and  a  creation  of  industrial  part- 
nership on  a  nation-wide  scale.  With  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers' organizations  acknowledged  as  of  co-equal  power 
and  authority,  every  working  arrangement  must  in  prac- 
tise be  acceptable  to  these  equal  contractors. 

Trade  unions  came  into  existence  because  the  individual 
wage  earner  without  resources  and  facing  immediate  want 
if  unemployed  was  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  in  bargain- 
ing with  a  capitalist  employer.  The  capitalist  employer 
could  exploit  him,  and  one  unscrupulous  exploiter  by  unfair 
competition  could  force  ninety-nine  employers  disposed  to 
be  considerate  and  just,  to  fix  wages  and  conditions  of  work 
at  the  exploited  margin.  To  break  the  power  of  the  trade 
union  employers  have  persistently  fought  against  recog- 
nizing it  and,  whenever  possible,  they  have  given  prefer 
ence  to  non-union  labor  and  otherwise  abetted  it. 

As  a  judgment  of  common  sense  it  is  probable  that  the 
proposed  arrangement  will  in  fact  equalize  bargaining 
status  and,  if  it  does,  it  is  further  probable  that  a  true  in- 
dustrial democracy  will  come  into  existence.  For  in  an  in- 
dustrial bargain  between  equals  nothing  short  of  a  close 
approximation  to  equality  of  control  and  a  distribution  of 
product  substantially  on  the  just  basis  of  the  ascertained 
value  of  contributed  services  is  likely  to  "go." 

One  suggestion  may  be  offered.  There  are  possibilities  of 
a  deadlock  in  the  proposed  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the 
national  council  of  four  hundred.  Employers  could  send  to 
the  council  progressive  men  or  reactionaries.  The  trade 
unions  could  send  moderate  men  or  extremists.  Under  irri- 
tating circumstances  reactionaries  and  extremists  would 
face  each  other.  It  would  be  far  better  if  under  all  circum- 
stances a  considerable  body  of  centrists  could  be  depended 
upon  to  mediate  between  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme 
left.  This  could  be  assured  if  it  were  provided  that  one-half 
of  the  employers'  representatives  should  be  elected  from  the 
whole  body  of  employers  by  trade  union  votes  and  that 
one-half  of  the  trade  union  representatives  should  be  elected 
from  trade  unionists  by  the  votes  of  employers 
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The  Question 
of  Kiao-chau 


The  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance  of  the 
League  of  Nations 
Covenant  in  plenary  session  without 
argument  or  protest  was  something  of 
a  surprize  to  the  outside  world  because 
it  had  been  stated  that  Japan  would 
again  bring  up  the  question  of  racial 
equality  and  would  refuse  to  join  the 
League  unless  it  was  stipulated  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  made  by 
the  incorporated  nations  on  the  ground 
of  race.  But  Japan  was  also  insistent 
upon  the  recognition  of  her  claim  upon 
the  German  concession  on  the  Shan- 
tung peninsula,  and  it  is  surmized  that 
it  was  in  consideration  of  some  con- 
cession on  this  point  that  Japan  con- 
sented to  keep  silent  upon  the  race 
question,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  might  be  brought  up  at  some  fu- 
ture time  after  the  League  of  Nations 
is  established.  The  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment have  not  yet  been  made  public. 
The  question  of  territorial  rights  in 
China  has  been  complicated  by  the  dis- 
closure of  the  existence  of  various  se- 
cret treaties  between  Japan,  Russia 
and  China  made  during  the  war.  The 
contents  of  these  have  not  been  fully 
disclosed,  but  it  is  understood  that  they 
involve  a  considerable  infringement 
upon  China's  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity.  The  Chinese,  claiming 
that  these  concessions  to  Japan  were 
obtained  under  duress,  have  asked  that 
they  be  abrogated,  but  Japan  refuses 
to  give  way.  The  question  involved  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean secret  treaties,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  President  Wilson's  decided 
Ttand    on    the    Dalmatia    question    was 


©  Harris  &  Fwing,  from  Pros  Illustrating 
THE  FIRST  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
Sir  James  Eric  Drummond  was  nominated  by 
President  Wilson  on  April  29  to  be  the  first 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Sir  Eric  has  been  private  secretary  to  Arthur 
J.  Balfour,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  since 
December,  1916.  He  was  previously  secretary  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  while  Sir  Edward  was  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  from  March, 
1912,  to  June,  1915,  he  was  private  secretary  to 
Herbert  H.  Asquith,  then  Premier  of  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Eric  has  been  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office  since   1900 

determined  in  part  by  his  desire  not  to 
establish  a  precedent  for  the  Far  East. 
Germany  obtained  from  China  in 
1898  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  of  two 
hundred    square   miles   about   the   port 


of  Kiao-chau  in  compensation  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries. 
On  this  the  German  Government  had 
built  the  handsome  city  of  Tsing-tau 
and  had  obtained  railroad  and  mining 
concessions  which  virtually  gave  her 
control  of  the  Shan-tung  peninsula.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  an  expedition 
from  Japan  accompanied  by  a  few 
British  besieged  and  took  the  city, 
which  has  ever  since  been  ruled  and 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  as  tho  it  was 
their  own  territory.  It  was,  however, 
stated  by  the  Japanese  Government  in 
1914  that  the  territory  should  eventu- 
ally be  returned  to  China.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  reference  is  gener- 
ally made,  in  the  international 
discussions  of  the  questions,  to  the 
cablegram  of  Japanese  Count  Okuma 
to  The  Independent  August  31,  1914. 

As  Premier  of  Japan,  I  have  stated  and 
I  now  again  state  to  the  people  of  America 
and  of  the  world  that  Japan  has  no  ulterior 
motive,  no  desire  to  secure  more  territory, 
no  thought  of  depriving  China  or  any  other 
peoples  of  anything  which  they  now  pos- 
sess. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
phraseology  used — "no  thought  of  de- 
priving China  or  any  other  peoples  of 
anything  which  thoy  now  possess" — is 
not  so  specific  as  is  sometimes  as- 
sumed, for  it  might  be  argued  Kiao- 
chau  had  virtually  passed  out  of  China's 
possession  sixteen  years  before. 


The  Fiume 
Treaty 


The  discussion  resulting 
from  the  refusal  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  backed  by 
Premiers  Lloyd  George  and  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  concede  the  Adriatic  port  of 
Fiume  to  Italy  turns  largely  upon  the 
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H  HAT   ITALY   WANTS 
The    black    area    13    the    territory    which,    according    to    the    armistice,    Austria-Hungary    has    relin- 
quuhed    ud    which,    according    to    the    treaty    of    London,    was    ceded    to    Italy.    The    Italians    also 
demand    Fiume.    which    is    beyond    this    line.    President   Wilson    holds    that    Fiume  should   be   left    as 
a    Croatian    port    or    internationalized,    and    that    Dalmatia,    mostly    peopled    by    Yugoslavs,    should 

not   be  annexed  to  Italy 


Pact  of  London  of  April  26,  1915,  be- 
tween Italy,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and 
France.  Article  16  of  this  stipulates 
that  "the  present  treaty  is  to  be  kept 
secret."  It  was  so  kept  until  the  Bol- 
sheviki  invaded  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  and  published  such  documents  as 
they  thought  would  discredit  the  aims 
of  the  Allies.  No  official  version  of  the 
treaty  has  been  given  out.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  Italy  that  the  version  given 
out  by  the  Bolsheviki  is  inaccurate  in 
some  details,  but  it  has  not  been  repu- 
diated or  corrected  by  any  of  the  powers 
concerned.  President  Wilson  implies 
that  the  American  Government  did  not 
know  the  contents  of  the  secret  treaty 
when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  not  shown 
to  all  members  of  the  British  and  Ital- 
ian governments.  Since  only  a  few 
American  and  British  papers  published 
the  text  of  the  treaty  at  the  time  when 
it  was  disclosed  in  Petrograd  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  its 
main  points. 

The  treaty  provides  first  that  Italy 
shall  actively  intervene  within  a  month 
from  the  date  of  signing,  throwing  her 
troops  against  Austria-Hungary  while 
Russia  struck  at  Germany.  The  naval 
forces  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
shall  "render  uninterrupted  and  active 
assistance  in  Italy  until  the  Austrian 
navy  has  been  destroyed  or  until  peace 
has  been  concluded."  In  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  the  boundary  line,  the 
treaty  provides  that 

In  the  future  treaty  of  peace,  Italy  shall 
receive  the  district  of  Trentino  :  the  South- 
ern Tyrol  to  its  natural  geographical  fron- 
tier, the  Brenner  Pass :  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Trieste ;  the  county  of  Gorizia  and 
•  iradisea ;  the  entire  Istria  to  Quarmer, 
including  Volosca  and  the  Istrian  islands 
of  Cherso  and  Lussina.  .  .  .  Italy  will  also 
receive  the  Province  of  Dalmatia  within  its 
present  frontiers,  .  .  south  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  promontory  of  Planka  on 
the  coast  eastward  along  the  watershed. 
.  .  .   Italy  will  also  obtain   all  the  islands 


situated  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  coasts 
of  Dalmatia.   .   .  . 

The  following  to  be  neutralized:  1.  The 
entire  coast  from  Planka,  in  the  north  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sabbioncello 
peninsula.  ...  2.  The  Gulf  of  Cattaro 
with  its  ports.  ...  3.  All  the  islands  not 
annexed  to  Italy. 

The  following  territories  on  the  Adriatic 
will  be  included  by  the  Powers  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Entente  in  Croatia.  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro :  In  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
entire  coast  from  Volosca  Bay,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Istria,  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Dalmatia,  including  the  entire  coast  now 
belonging  to  Hungary,  and  the  entire  coast 
of  Croatia,  the  port  of  Fiume.  .  .  .  and 
in  the  south  of  the  Adriatic  where  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  have  interests,  the  entire 
coast  from  Planka  to  the  River  Drin  with 
the  chief  ports  of  Spalato.  Kagusa,  Cat- 
taro. Antivari.  Dulcigno  and  San  Giovanni 
di  Medua. 

The  boundary  line  is  prescribed  in 
great  detail  but  we  have  omitted  from 
the  above  the  numerous  islands  and 
islets  named.  The  boundary  is  substan- 
tially that  laid  down  in  the  armistice 
as  that  beyond  which  the  Austrian 
troops  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  Fiume  is  expressly 
conceded  to  Croatia,  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro which  form  the  proposed  Yugo- 
slav kingdom.  Italy  has  occupied  Fiume 
and  lays  claim  to  it  on  the  grounds, 
among  other  reasons,  that  it  was  relin- 
quished at  .the  London  conference  only 
upon  the  insistence  of  Russia  which 
wanted  to  strengthen  the  Slavs  and 
since  Russia  is  now  out  of  the  game 
Italy  should  get  the  city.  Before  the  war 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fiume  were  Italians,  but  if  the  suburbs 
and  environs  are  included  the  Slavs  are 
in  considerable  majority.  President  Wil- 
son's opposition  is  mostly  based  upon 
one  of  his  fourteen  points  which  stipu- 
lates free  access  to  the  sea  as  an  essen- 
tial of  sovereignty. 

The  Pact  of  London  further  stipu- 
lates that  the  port  of  Valona  in  Al- 
bania shall  be  given  to  Italy  "in  abso- 
lute possession,"  but  Durazzo  "may  be 
given  to  the  independent  Mohammedan 


state  of  Albania."  "In  case  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  small  autonomous  and  neutral- 
I  Albanian  state"  Italy  agrees  not 
"to  resist  the  possible  desire  of  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  distribute 
among  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece 
the    northern    and    southern     parts    of 

Albania." 

The    twelve    Grecian    islands    on    the 

Asiatic  coast  (Dodecanese)  are  conced- 
ed to  Italy.  They  have  been  occupied  by 
Italian  troops  since  the  war  with  Tur- 
key in  1912. 

It  is  stipulated  that  in  an  event  of  a 
partition  of  Turkey,  Italy  is  entitled 
to  a  share  equal  to  that  of  1' ranee,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Territory  thus  ear- 
marked for  Italy  covers  the  region  in 
the  hinterland  of  Adalia.  Since  France 
claims  Syria  and  England  Mesopotamia, 
Italy  may  demand  a  large  section  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Art.  11.  Italy  is  to  share  in  the  war  in 
demiiity  in  correspondence  with  the  magni- 
tude of   her   sacrifices  and  efforts. 

Art.  12.  Italy  adheres  to  the  declaration 
made  by  France,  England,  and  Russia  about 
leaving  Arabia  and  the  holy  Mohammedan 
places  in  the  hands  of  independent  Moham- 
medan  power. 

Art.  18.  If  France  and  Great  Britain  ex- 
tend their  colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  at 
the  expense  of  Germany,  they  will  admit 
in  principle  Italy's  right  to  demand  certain 
compensation  in  an  extension  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  Erythraea,  Somaliland,  and 
Libya,  and  the  colonial  areas  adjoining 
Fren'ch  and   British  colonies. 

This  means  virtually,  of  course,  that 
Italy  has  the  right  to  expand  into 
Abyssinia. 

Art.  15.  France,  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia pledge  themselves  to  support  Italy  in 
not  permitting  the  representatives  of  the 
Holy  See  to  undertake  any  diplomatic 
steps,  having  for  their  object  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  or  the  settlement  of  question* 
connected  with  the  present  war. 

This  article  presumably  explains  why 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  re- 
fused to  reply  to  the  Pope's  plea  for 
peace,  so  it  fell  upon  President  Wilson 
alone  to  answer  it. 


The  President's 
Position  on  Fiume 


It  is  now  under- 
stood  that  the 
President  did  not 
stand  alone  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Italian  claims  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  but  that  both  the  British 
and  French  Governments  presented 
similar  protests  to  Italy,  tho  these 
have  not  been  made  public.  The 
President's  declaration,  which  we  pub- 
lished last  week,  is  said  to  have  been 
shown  in  advance  to  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau  and  approved  by  them, 
altho  they  are  said  not  to  like  his  hav- 
ing brought  the  question  into  the  open 
for  public  discussion.  On  April  14,  nine 
days  before  publishing  his  statement. 
President  Wilson  gave  to  Premier  Or- 
lando a  memorandum  of  his  opinion, 
with  permission  to  make  it  public.  As 
this  paper  defines  more  exactly  the 
President's  attitude  on  the  boundary 
question,  we  quote  some  passages 
from  it: 

There  is  no  question  to  which  I  have 
given  more  careful  or  anxious  thought  thau 
I  have  given  to  this,  because  in  common 
with  all  my  colleagues  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  utmost  justice  done  to 
Italy. 

Thruout  my  consideration  of  it,  however, 

1    have    felt    that    there   was   one   matter    m 
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which  I  had  no  choice  and  could  wish  to 
have  none.  I  felt  bound  to  square  every 
conclusion  that  I  should  reach  as  accurately 
as  possible  with  the  fourteen  principles  of 
peace  which  I  set  forth  in  my  address  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1918,  and  in  subsequent 
addresses. 

These  fourteen  points  and  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  subsequent  addresses  were 
formally  adopted  with  only  a  single  res- 
ervation by  the  powers  associated  against 
Germany  and  will  constitute  the  basis  of 
peace  with  Germany.  I  do  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  suggest  one  basis  for  peace  with 
Germany  and  another  for  peace  with  Aus- 
tria. 

Personally,  I  am  quite  willing  that  Italv 
should  be  accorded,  along  the  whole  front 
of  her  northern  frontier  and  wherever  she 
comes  into  contact  with  Austrian  territory, 
all  that  was  accorded  in  the  so-called  Pact  of 
London,  but  I  am  of  the  clear  opinion  that 
the  Pact  of  London  can  no  longer  apply 
to  the  settlement  of  her  eastern  boundaries. 
The  line  drawn  in  the  Pact  of  London  was 
conceived  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  absolutely  adequate  frontier  of  safety 
for  Italy  against  any  possible  hostility  or 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary. 
But  Austria-Hungary  no  longer  exists. 

It  is  commonly  agreed,  and  I  very  heart- 
ily adhere  to  the  agreement,  that  the  ports 
of  Trieste  and  Polo,  and  with  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula, 
should  be  ceded  to  Italy.  .  .  .  There  would 
be  no  justification  in  my  judgment  in  in- 
cluding Fiume  or  any  part  of  the  coast 
lying  to  the  south  of  Fiume  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 

Fiume  is  by  situation  and  by  all  these 
circumstances  of  its  development  not  an 
Italian  but  an  international  port,  serving 
the  countries  to  the  east  and  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Fiume.  Just  because  it  is  an  inter- 
national port,  and  cannot  with  justice  be 
subordinated  to  any  one  sovereignty,  it  is 
my  clear  judgment  that  it  should  enjoy  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  genuine  auton- 
omy, under  which  it  should  be  included,  no 
doubt,  within  the  customs  system  of  the 
new  Yugoslavic  state. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  common 
agreement  that  the  Island  of  Lissa  should 
be  ceded  to  Italy  and  that  she  should  re- 
tain the  port  of  Volona. 

The  Italian  That  the  Italian  people 
Attitude  anc*  Parliament  support 
the  Government  in  its 
Adriatic  claims  was  shown  by  the  pop- 
alar  demonstrations  that  greeted  Pre- 
mier Orlando  on  his  return  from  Paris 
and  the  vote  of  confidence  which  he 
received  from  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  382  votes  to  40.  The  parlia- 
mentary opposition  was  Socialistic. 

A  great  mass  meeting  was  convoked 
on   the.    Capitoline    Hill    by   Prince   Co- 
lonna,  the  mayor  of  Rome,   at  which 
resolutions    were    passed    unanimously 
urging  the  annexation  of  all  territory 
given   to   Italy   by  the   Treaty   of   Lon- 
don  and   Fiume  in   addition.   Then   the 
irehed    in    procession    to    the 
urinal  Palace  and  greeted  the  King 
tl     with    intra  f    "Fiume! 

Dalmatia    or    death!"    Italian     journals 

rhat  they  regard  ai  ih<-  lv< 

ident'i  appeal  from  the  Government  to 

the   Parliament,   and      igg<  it   that   he 

submit   bis   attitude   to    I  i  m   and 

if   he    will   get  as   good   support  in 

iei  Orlando  got  at 

How  the  [tal  jard  'be  treal 

M  I    ;,'     I';,  ri       I       I 

by  Bignor  Pederoni,  a  Roman  deputy: 

■;i'e     Which     Kiive     her 

Aifiace  \.i,tt,iiui-    Kngland  fook  up  arm 

ind«T><Tid<ric<-  of  Ftelgitim,  |,,,i  thru 
iunt,  flgtrtMilon  America  foined  >>>'■ 
flirt    to  rrent*  n   p*a  I   on    hi 

end  to  found  »  permanent  Horiety  of 


tions.  The  war  won,  France  exacts  and 
obtains,  besides  the  provinces  lost  in  1871, 
the  Sarre  basin,  extending  her  boundaries 
to  the  Rhine.  She  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  German  colonies  and  keeps  them,  and 
occupies  Syria,  which  she  firmly  intends  to 
retain.  But  this  is  not  French  imperialism. 

England  makes  Wilson  withdraw  his  de- 
mand for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  realizes 
her  dream  of  "Mitelafrika,"  takes  posses- 
sion of  Mesopotamia,  invents  an  Emir  Fai- 
sal to  consolidate  and  extend  her  dominion 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  But  this  i3 
not  English  imperialism. 

Wilson  inserts  ..n  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  makes  America  immune  from  any 
interference  from  the  League ;  refuses  rec- 
ognition of  the  equality  of  races,  as  tho 
Japan  had  a  less  secure  title  to  civilization 
than  Yugoslavia.  But  this  is  not  American 
imperialism.  The  only  imperialism  is  that 
of  Italy ;  it  is  Oriental  Istria  ;  :t  is  Fiume; 
it  is  Dalmatia ;  it  is  the  dream  which  glad- 
dened those  who  fell  in  the  hour  of  con- 
flict ;  it  is  the  comfort  which  mitigated  the 
suffering  of  widows  and  orphans.  Imperial- 
ism means  those  few  rocks  and  mountains, 
with  a  total  population  of  less  than  a 
million  inhabitants,  which  the  Italians 
claim. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  parti- 
tion of  its  population  before  the  war, 
Fiume  is  now  100  per  cent  Italian,  for 
people  of  the  other  nationalities  have 
fled  from  the  city,  which  is  held  by  a 
large  force  of  Italian  troops,  besides 
small  French  and  British  contingents. 
Other  Italian  forces  to  the  number  of 
100,000  have  been  sent  to  Dalmatia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Yugoslavs  are 
calling  new  classes  to  the  colors  to 
fight  the  Italians,  if  necessary,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  Italian 
forces  have  also  been  landed  at  Ada- 
lia,  the  Turkish  port  claimed  by  Italy 
under  the  Pact  of  London. 

Confirmation  of  the      UP    to    the    pres- 

Monroe  Doctrine        |nl\    th*     United 

States  has  never 

been  able  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  part  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  has  remained  merely  a 
national  policy  to  which  other  nations 
have    been    obliged    to    conform,    altho 


often  with  reluctance  and  occasionally 
with  protests.  But  President  Wilson, 
by  obtaining  its  incorporation  as  Arti- 
cle XXI  in  the  Covenant,  has  formally 
made  it  "an  international  understand- 
ing" and  secured  for  it  the  sanction  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  League.  This  is 
made  plain  by  the  following  official 
declaration  of  the  British  delegation 
at  the  Paris  Conference: 

Article  XXI  makes  it  clear  the  Covenant 
is  not  intended  to  abrogate  or  weaken  any 
other  agreements,  so  long  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  its  own  terms,  into  which 
members  of  the  League  may  have  entered 
or  may  hereafter  enter  for  the  assurance 
of  peace.  Such  agreements  would  include 
special  treaties  for  compulsory  arbitration 
aud  military  conventions  that  are  genu- 
inely defensive. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  similar  under- 
standings are  put  in  the  same  category. 
They  have  shown  themselves  in  history  to 
be,  not  instruments  of  national  ambition, 
but  guarantees  of  peace.  The  origin  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  well  known.  It  was 
proclaimed  in  1823  to  prevent  America 
from  becoming  a  theater  for  intrigues  of 
European  absolutism.  At  first  a  principle 
of  American  foreign  policy,  it  has  become 
an  international  understanding,  and  it  is 
not  illegitimate  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  say  that  the  Covenant  should  rec- 
ognize that  fact. 

In  its  essence,  it  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Covenant,  and,  indeed,  the 
principles  of  the  League  as  exprest  in  Ar- 
ticle X  represent  the  extension  to  the 
whole  world  of  the  principles  of  this  doc- 
trine, while,  should  any  dispute  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  ever  arise  between 
the  American  and  European  powers,  the 
League  is  there  to  settle  it. 

The  Nine  Points     Xn    the    Penary    ses- 
r  Tauor  sion     of     the     Peace 

Conference  on  April 
28  the  recommendations  of  the  Labor 
Commission  of  the  Conference  were 
adopted  unanimously  for  insertion 
into  the  peace  treaty.  These  represent 
the  result  of  many  months  of  study  of 
industrial  problems  by  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  capital  and  govern- 
ment of  all  the  great  commercial 
countries  of  the  world.  Their  aim  is  to 


■i;ff 
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These  monster  horses  of  the  Korean   burial  service   were  drawn   thirty   mik'.s   by   hand  to  the  recent  funeral  of  the  Grand   Prince  Yi,   former  Emperor  of 
Korea,   to   carry   the   royal  dead   from   this   world   to   the   world   beyond.   The    funeral   of    Prince   Yi   was   made  an   occasion   for   widespread   demonstrations 

asking   for   Korean   national   independence 


establish  a  living  wage  and  decent 
conditions  of  work  all  the  world  over 
so  as  to  prevent  the  strife  that  comes 
from  the  competition  of  low-grade  la- 
bor. In  our  last  issue  we  explained  the 
aims  and  methods  of  this  "Magna 
Charta  of  Labor,"  but  the  nine  points 
there  quoted  as  they  came  from  the 
commission  have  been  slightly  changed 
in  wording  as  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence. The  revised  version,  as  presented 
in  the  plenary  session  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  the  Canadian  Premier,  and 
explained  by  George  Nicoll  Barnes,  the 
British  delegate,  is  printed  below: 

1.  The  guiding  principle  above  enun- 
ciated that  labor  should  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce. 

2.  The  right  of  association  for  all  law- 
ful purposes  by  the  employed,  as  well  as 
by  the  employ    s. 

3.  The  payment  to  the  employed  of  a 
wage  adequate  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  life  as  this  is  understood  in  the 
time  and  country. 

4.  The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day  or 
a  forty-eight-hour  week  as  the  standard  to 
be  aimed  at  where  it  has  not  already  been 
obtained. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  weekly  rest  of  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  which  should  in- 
clude  Sunday  wherever   practicable. 

6.  The  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the 
imposition  of  such  limitations  on  the  labor 
of  young  persons  as  shall  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  education  and  assure 
their   proper  physical  development. 

7.  The  principle  that  men  and  women 
should  receive  equal  remuneration  for  work 
of  equal  value. 

8.  The  standard  set  by  law  in  each  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  condition  of  labor 
should  have  due  regard  to  the  equitable 
economic  treatment  of  all  workers  lawfully 
resident  therein. 

9.  Each  state  should  make  provision  for 
a  system  of  inspection,  in  which  women 
should  take  part,  in  order  to  insure  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  employed. 

Terrorism  An  attemPt  at  long-range 
.....  murder  on  a  grand  scale, 
by  Mail  of  Government  officials 
and  prominent  citizens  was  discovered 
last  week.  On  Tuesday,  in  Atlanta,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  former 
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United  States  Senator  from  Georgia, 
was  severely  burned  and  a  woman 
servant  was  mutilated  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  small  parcel  which  came  thru 
the  mails.  The  package  bore  a  printed 
label  with  the  name  of  Gimbel  Broth- 
ers, New  York,  and  the  word  "sample" 
on  it.  The  occurrence  seemed  without 
possible  explanation,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered two  days  later  that  it  was 
only  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
similar  happenings — the  others,  how- 
ever, without  evil  results — in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Similar  packages  were 
found  in  the  mails  at  points  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  Sixteen  of  the 
pleasant  little  surprize  packages  were 
discovered  lying  in  the  New  York  post 
office,  thru  the  quick-wittedness  of  a 
postal  clerk.  Charles  Kaplan  was  on 
his  way  home  long  after  midnight 
when  he  read  in  the  morning  paper 
just  from  the  press  the  story  of  the 
Hardwick  accident.  He  immediately 
remembered  that  down  in  the  post 
office  there  were  lying  a  number  of 
precisely  similar  packages  held  be- 
cause there  was  not  sufficient  postage 
on  them.  He  telephoned  at  once  to  the 
night  superintendent  at  the  post  office 
and  himself  hurried  back  downtown. 
The  parcels  were  still  innocently  wait- 
ing for  the  .  additional  stamps;  and 
when,  after  many  hours  of  cautious 
work  on  the  part  of  the  bomb  expert 
of  the  New  York  Fire  Department, 
they  were  safely  taken  apart,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  were  skilfully 
constructed  bombs  of  a  peculiarly 
deadly  type. 

Each  bomb  was  composed  of  a 
wooden  cylinder  with  cover,  like  those 
in  which  medicine  bottles  may  be 
mailed.  Inside  were  three  small  sticks 
of  dynamite,  several  detonating  caps 
of  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  a  small 
bottle  of  dark  liquid,  presumably  sul- 
furic acid.  The  cover  of  the  tube  was 
held  in  place  by  two  prominent  brass 
screws,  instantly  suggesting  the  use  of 


a  screwdriver  for  their  removal.  But  it 
was  apparent  that  any  tampering  with 
the  screws  would  have  broken  the  bot- 
tle within,  have  brought  the  liquid  in 
contact  with  the  fulminate  of  the  caps, 
and  produced  all  the  energy  necessary 
to  explode  the  dynamite.  The  result 
was  indicated  with  sufficient  vividness 
by  the  experience  of  the  servant  in 
the  Hardwick  home. 

There  were  sixteen  of  the  parcels 
found  in  the  New  York  post  office. 
They  were  addrest  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration, and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  all  at  Washington; 
the  mayor  and  police  commissioner  of 
New  York,  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration at  the  Port  of  New  York, 
the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  of 
Pennsylvania,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
J  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  Wil'iam  W. 
Wood,  president  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company. 

All  the  addressees  of  the  bombs  were 
either  men  of  wealth  or  officials  who 
have  been  active  in  restraining  the 
activities  of  I.  W.  W.,  Bolshevik  and 
violently  socialistic  agitators,  or  who 
have  favored  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration or  assisted  in  the  deportation 
of  exponents  of  an  internationalism  of 
a  terroristic  or  "Red"  type. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  name  of 
Gimbel  Brothers  was  used  merely  as  a 
blind  by  the  senders  of  the  packages. 
All  the  evidence  suggests  a  "Red"  cam 
paign  of  terrorism  of  the  most  brutal 
and  cowardly  type. 

„rL      _  The    Eighteentl 

What  Is  an  Amendment      U 

Intoxicating  Liquor  ?  the  p  e  d  e  r  1 1 
Constitution,  imposing  national  prohi 
bition,  has  been  duly  adopted,  but  it 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  January 
of  next  year.  Hut  meanwhile  Congress 
has  decreed   by    law    that,    from    May    I 
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of  this  year,  no  food  stuffs  shall  be 
used  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  the  pro- 
duction of  wine  or  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  intoxicating'  liquor;  and 
that  after  July  1  no  intoxicating  liquor 
of  any  kind  shall  be  sold.  In  each  case 
the  prohibition  is  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  period  of  demobi- 
lization, as  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

May  1  has  come,  and  the  brewing 
of  beer  and  the  making  of  wine  should 
automatically  cease.  But  the  brewers 
in  particular  are  loath  to  give  up  their 
business  even  for  the  comparatively 
short  period  until  the  boys  are  all 
heme  again  and  the  army  returned  to 
a  peace  basis. 

The  brewers  therefore  have  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
intoxicating  beverage.  The  law  does 
not  define  beer  or  erect  any  standard 
of  alcoholic  content  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  drawing  the  line  between  in- 
toxicating beverages   and  "soft  drinks." 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 

Ienue  has  said  that  beer  containing  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  intox- 
icating. The  brewers  maintain  that  the 
alcoholic  content  can  be  increased  to 
2%  per  cent  without  crossing  the  line 
between  intoxicating  and  otherwise. 
The    brewers    of   New   York,    there- 

Ifore,  acting  upon  the  legal  advice  of 
Elihu  Pvoot  and  William  D.  Guthrie, 
have  decided  to  go  on  manufacturing 
beer  with  2%  per  cent  of  alcohol  in 
it,  and  to  compel  the  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  courts  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  officials  do  not  agree 
with  them  in  their  definition.  There 
was  some  question  whether  the  inter- 
nal revenue  officers  would  sell  the  nec- 
essary revenue  stamps  to  the  brewers 
for  use  on  the  containers  of  beer  of 
such  strength.  The  brewers,  therefore, 
on  advice  of  counsel,  deposited  the 
amount  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes 
in  a  bank  to  the  order  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  proceeded  with  the 
sale  of  the  beer  without  stamps. 

The  provision  in  the  law  passed  by 
-gress  in  relation  to  beer  and  wine 
reads  as  follows: 

After  May  1.  1919,  until  the  conclnsfon 

be  present  w;ir  and  thereafter  until  the 
termination  of  demobilization,   the  date  of 
which  shall  be  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  th<-  President     f  tl,<-  United  States,  do 
Krauf.  cereals,  fruit,  or  other  food  products 
I   be   u-cd   in   the   manufacture  or   pro- 
•ion  of  beer  wine,  t,r  other  intoxicating 
■alt  or  rinoni  liquor  for  beverage  purposes. 
The  contention  of  the.  brewers  is  ap- 
parently   that    the    Dae    of    the    words 
"other  intoxicating  malt  .     .     .     liquor" 
means  that  beer  is  not  beer  urile-s  it  is 
Intoxicating;     and     that    the    question 
whether   any   particular   malt.    b< 

is   intoxicating   ii   one  of   fact  to 

termined  by  its  per  of  alcohol. 

Cable  Lines  Return  to       *!      ,'","r      "f 

/ate  Ownership  ,h"     ''''"I""', 

who    acted    on 
th'  Pottn  neral  B 

on,  the  cable  lines  of  the  corn 

iraed  to  their  former  owuen 

la*'  Thus  endi  the  Q<  nent 

,   aseamed    for  the   pnrpoM   of 

ilHating    the    prosecution    of    the 

r,  of  one  of  the  three  public  ntiW 


ties  which  have  been  managed  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  war 
period.  The  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  and  the  railroads  are  still  in  the 
charge  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Burleson  recommended  the  re- 
turn of  the  cable  lines,  not  because  he 
has  wavered  in  his  belief  in  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation,  but  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  the  new 
Congress  does  not  agree  with  him,  and 
therefore  permanent  Government  con- 
trol is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  near  future.  In  his  statement  the 
Postmaster  General  said: 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Postmaster 
General  had  advocated  the  Government 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  and  has  urged  that  they  should  be 
blended  with  and  become  a  part  of  the 
postal  establishment,  as  essential  agencies 
of  communication.  He  is  firmly  convinced 
if  such  a  policy  were  entered  upon  that 
where  there  are  now  three  telegraph  and 
telephone  pole  lines  and  sometimes  four, 
occupying  the  same  highway,  entailing  im- 
mense waste,  better  and  cheaper  service 
could  be  given  by  one  coordinate  wire 
agency ;  that  by  the  abolition  of  various 
supervisory  forces  of  the  wire  systems 
which  would  then  be  unnecessary  ;  by  com- 
plete unification  of  the  systems,  thereby 
eliminating  the  operating  cost  of  the  use- 
less  systems ;    by    thoroly   coordinating  the 


THE  [NDOMITABLE  LEA  DEB  OF  LABOR 

Wh<ri     he    wax     rather    hadly     injured     recently    in 

■  Ibion  between  the  taoricab  in  which  hi-  was 

riding   and   a    N.w   York   ftrect    car    ::.,,,■..  I    Com- 

m  to  the  accident  wm  a  raq 
nobodr  be  punl  ihed   for   II     "It  wa     pi 
an    accident  "    Later,    when    h      phyalciana    had 
wade  an  i    aminatlon,   found       o   rib     fractured 
and    recommended    further    x  ray    March,    Mr. 
chief    concern    •• .,     .,.,r    the    Intel 
motion  '"  hi  :  ■/era:  <><>  labor  ;, i   ih      ii..  returned 
to  the  United  Statea  a  month  -     mora  i 
the    International    Lahor    Conferene*     In     Paris 
and  t"    (..-.     bean  lecturing  hen    on  the  Interna- 
tionalization  <.r   labor   and   directing   the    ^rairm 
"f  the  American    federation  of    Labor,   of   v.  i 

)>■■    in    pre«i'l 


remaining  telegraph  and  telephone  serv- 
ices; by  the  consolidation  of  offices  arid  the 
utilization  of  post  office  buildings  when: 
practicable;  by  the  use  "I'  skimps  :is  a 
means  of  eliminating  costly  and  complicated 
accounting  forces  of  the  Posi  Office  De- 
partment, thereby  largely  eliminating  those 
of  the  wire  systems,  that  such  savings 
could  be  cfl'ccted  that  would  enable  those 
in  authority  during  normal  times  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  of  the  win-  service 
to  the  people. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course  the  Post- 
master General  has  not  changed  his  views. 
At  the  time  the  Government  took  over  the 
control  of  the  wires  extraordinary  and  ab- 
normal conditions  existed,  resulting  in  a 
constantly  increasing  and  very  high  oper- 
ating cost,  which  has  necessarily  continued. 
The  accentuated  cost  of  operation  and 
diminishing  revenues,  the  uncertainty  m 
the  period  of  Government  control,  present- 
ed a  situation  that  those  in  charge  for  the 
Government  were  able  to  accomplish  but 
little  by  way  of  unification  or  to  go  for- 
ward with  their  policies  of  economy,  and 
consequently  were  soon  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  very  serious,  but  quite  simple 
problem,  to  wit :  Given — increasing  cost  of 
operation  plus  diminishing  revenues,  equals 
— what?  There  can  be  but  one  answer — in- 
crease of  rates. 

That  the  contention  of  the  Postmaster 
General  for  a  complete  unification  of  the 
various  wire  systems  is  both  wise  from  an 
economic  standpoint  and  supported  by 
sound  business  principles  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  ablest  experts  on  electrical 
transmission  in  America. 

This  action  was  taken.  It  was  quite  un- 
fortunate, and  was  taken  with  deepest  re- 
gret, but  it  was  imperative.  To  an  intelli- 
gent mind  this  increase  of  rates  constitutes 
no  sound  reason  for  a  change  of  view  on 
the  original  proposition  that  it  is  econom- 
ically wise  for  the  Government  to  own 
the  wire  systems  as  a  part  of  the  postal 
establishment,  and  in  no  sense  tends  to 
refute  the  soundness  of  the  contention  that 
thru  such  ownership  savings  would  be  ef- 
fected that  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
rates. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  Government  con- 
trol for  a  limited  and  very  uncertain  period. 
The  present  contrcl  affords  no  more  a  test 
of  the  virtues  of  Government  ownership 
than  could  be  had  thru  a  temporary  re- 
ceivership  in   a   court   proceeding. 

That  the  contention  of  the  Postmaster 
General  for  a  complete  unification  of  the 
various  wire  systems  is  both  wise  from  an 
economic  standpoint  and  supported  by  sound 
business  principles  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  ablest  exnerts  on  electrical  transmission 
in  America.  That  it  should  he  brought  about 
the  Postmaster  General  still  believes,  pref- 
erably thru  Government  ownership  and  oo- 
eration  as  a  part  of  the  postal  establish- 
ment, but.  if  this  is  not  done,  then  thru 
some  means  of  unified  control  by  private 
ownership,  over  which  the  Government 
should  at  all  times  exercize  a  wholesome 
regulatory  supervision. 

Mr.  Burleson's       In     announcing     the 

Other  Troubles       ,retUr"    of    th,e  ,cable 
lines     Mr.     Burleson 

declared    that   (ho   telegraph   and   tele- 
phone lines   will   be    returned   to   their 
owners   as   soon    as   legislation   can   be 
secured    from    Congress    safeguarding 
the   interests   of  the   owners.   But   Mr. 
<  lirence  II.   Mackay,  president  of  the 
Postal    Telegraph    Company,    does   not 
feel    the    need    to    wait   for   protection. 
He     addrest     a     letter     to     the     Post- 
master General  in  which  he  made  this 
clear.    Mr.    Mackay    called    Mr.    Burle- 
son's attention   to  the    fact  that  he  al- 
ready had   the  authority  to   return    the 
lines   to   their   owners    under   the    proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  and   that  he 
had  already  exercized  that  authority  in 
the  case  of  a  large   number  of  small 
telephone  companies.  He  continued 
We  observe  Hint  you  have  recommended 
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thai    tin-   w  1 1  ^-  lni.-- 

lUrUr.l     to     II. 

i  Im-   dune    that    i 

lati  ..-   ii.-w    ('niigifoa   in 

r      to     o.i  I      !li>-     in                             the 

I  III     thi- 
ll   Cable    i  'iiiii|i,hi  y     a-ki    ii. i 

additional     I  in 

-t»     and  I     to     lake     Its     llliei 

tmrk  ..ii  ..n<-  hour'a  u.ii 

Will.  il.-    I  h it t    we    shall 

ask  ili«-  ■  pal   i"  the  I 

tal  Telegraph  Com  pan  j   one  il"llar  for  the 

inea  during   the   period   >>f   the 

ernroent   e    itrol    but   shall   merely   ssh 

ha  sllowed  i"  seep  what  die  fines  have 

ned  from  the  tranaaction  of  the 

graph    i  during,    tin-    period    of 

•iiiiii.-iit  control    In  order  that  are  d 

hi-  plana  sn  early  reply  will 
ppreciated 
iiiwhile  Judge  Landis,  of  the  Pad 
eral  Court  at  Chicago,  had  banded 
down  an  opinion  denying  the  right  of 
the  PffftlHUtf/T  Cttieral  to  increase 
telegraph  rates  within  a  state.  The  ob- 
ject of  Congress  having  been  to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  operate  the 
wire  lines  in  order  to  aid  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  Congress,  in  Judge 
Landis's  opinion,  did  not  intend  to  give 
to  the  President  the  right  to  fix  intra- 
state rates. 

In  connection  with  this  decision  of 
Judge  Landis,  there  is  peculiar  interest 
in  the  move  which  is  to  be  made  at 
once  by  representatives  of  thirty  state 
utilities  commissions  to  secure  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  the  right  of 
the  respective  states  to  regulate  the 
rates  on  all  kinds  of  public  utilities 
within  the  states,  without  interference 
by  or  the  concurrence  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


I  lu-    Poatmaitei    i  eneral   is   rapidly 

becoming)      if      he       has      not      already 

bed  that  eminence)  the  most  an 
popular  end  th>-  moat  bitterly  criticised 
member  of  the  Administration,  His  al 
titude  in  tin-  recent  telephone  strike, 
in  i    aul  Iministration    ef    I  be 

Posi  <>iii.<-  Department,  the  Ion  order 
i  Reieney  which  bai  corns  to  be  the 
role  in  the  handling  of  the  mails  and*  i 

his  management,  Ins  whole  attitude 
toward    BOt   mily    ths    employ..-    of    QlS 

I  Office  Department  but  the  whole 

labor  problem)  has  disgusted  even 
many  of  his  own  party. 

Mr.  Samuel  (lumpers,  president  of 
tfie  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
given  out  a  plainspoken  statement  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Burleson: 

Tin-  troubles  of  Postmaster  (jeneral 
Burleaon,  which  in  s  recent  statement  he 
attributes  i"  s  plot  or  conspiracy  ou  the 
part  of  large  American  publishers,  are  not 
due  solely  t..  anj  dispute  there  may  have 
been  between  the  Postmaster  General  and 

the  publishers  to  whom  be  refers.  The  most 
recent  example  of  Mr.  Burleson's  auto- 
cratic nature  does  not  come  as  a  surprize 
to  those  in  the  labor  movemenl  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  his  administration. 

Labor  was  long  ago  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Burleson  was  completely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  trend  of  Ameri- 
can thought  an  ]  was  totally  unable  to  com- 
prehend what  America  meant  when  it  de- 
clared war  upon  autocracy  everywhere. 
Mr.  Burleson  needs  only  a  wider  field  and 
a  better  opportunity  to  fit  him  for  succes- 
sion to  some  of  the  world's  best  known 
but  unlamented  ex-dictators.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty in  Mr.  Burleson's  way  is  that  the 
world  has  reached  the  decision  that  it  wants 
no  more  dictators.  The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  world  not  yet  in  accord  with  that 
decision. 


Lon|  before  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  ov.'i  the  telegraph  systems  of 
the  country  Ifr.  Burlesoni  cold  and  auto- 
cratic   treatment    became    known    to    the 

workers  enraged   In   the   postal   service     Nal 

lira]  resentment  has  followed  tins  course, 
ami  tins  resentment  has  Increased  In  vol 
in 1 1<-  exactly  la  proportion  to  the  increased 
in-ill  ov.r  which  Ni  i  Burleson  rules  Ths 
workers  In  rarioua  branches  in  ths  Post* 
i.i   General'a  department  have  come  to 

understand      thorolj      that     democracy     and 

ths  Post  Office  Department  have  nothing 
in  common  except  that  they  exist  under 
the  Mime  Government. 

1 1    h.i      been    rather    a    favorite    pose    with 

the  Postmaster  General  to  appear  as  a 
high  minded  person,  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic,   with    his    employees.    Always,    how 

r,  this  sympathy  has  been  d.  lined  by 
him  tO  mean  that  if  any  one  of  the  em- 
ployees had  anything  to  present  to  him 
that  employee  might  come  and  present  hi* 
case.  Under  any  circumstances:  such  a 
COUrse  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  intel- 
ligent employers  nowhere  attempt  to  de- 
ceive any  one  with  that  ancient  and  long- 
since  exploded  idea.  Only  the  most  reac- 
tionary of  brutal  employers  still  endeavor 
to  deal  with  the  workers  as  individuals. 
In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
however,  where  the  emplovees  are  scat- 
tered thruout  the  United  States,  such  an 
altitude  as  that  assumed  by  the  Postmaster 
fJenernl  becomes  not  only  ridiculous,  but 
constitutes  an  insult  and  an  affront  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  men  and  women  in  hif> 
department  and  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
country  as  well. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Secretaries  ,,f 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment nd  various  other  Government 
departments  in  dealing  with  the  workers, 
the  declarations  of  the  War  Labor  Hoard, 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  concerning  collective  bargaining 
have  failed  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  Postmaster  (len 
eral  and  he  has  insisted  upon  a  line  of 
conduct  as  completely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  balance  of  the  Government  as  it  could 
well  be. 


/Vi<Z*>~  ^«'^"/ 


Sirby  in  \e\c  York  World 


THE   MAN    WHO   STIRS   IT  UP 


1 1  wiling  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

OH.  THAT  LITTLE  MISCHIEF! 


WHAT  WILL  ITALY  DO? 


RECENT  despatches  from 
London  and  Paris  have 
spoken  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, or,  as  they  put  it, 
a  "revolution,"  having  broken 
out  in  Italy.  The  news  has  not 
been  confirmed;  on  the  contrary, 
later  despatches  tell  of  the  en- 
thusiastic rallying  of  the  whole 
Italian  people  to  the  support  of 
the  Government.  The  earlier 
despatches  were  undoubtedly 
based  upon  the  strikes  that  have 
taken  place.  But  there  is  certain 
to  be  an  insurrection — and  that 
very  soon — unless  Italy  be  per- 
mitted to  gather  the  fruits  of 
her  victory.  Whether  this  rebel- 
lion will  become  a  revolution 
and  how  far  it  will  go  toward 
Bolshevism  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
see. There  is  no  real  Bolshevism 
yet  in  Italy,  tho  the  doctrines 
preached  by  the  official  Social- 
ists are  perilously  near  to  it; 
the  Italian  people  are,  however, 
so  full  of  sound  common  sense 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  led 
into  the  orgies  of  anarchy  that 
have  characterized  revolution  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere. 

Italy  has  really  so  much  rea- 
son for  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent, that  the  blow  of  finding 
herself  cheated  by  her  Allies  at 
Paris  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
cause  an  explosion. 

Whatever  goes  wrong  in 
Italy  is  blamed  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  on  the  King,  be  it 
understood,  for  the  King  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  Government, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are 
intensely  loyal  to  him,  but  on  the 
bureaucracy,  the  Parliament  and  the 
Cabinet.  "Tempo  cattivo,  governo  ladro! 
is  a  common  proverb,  meaning  literally, 
"Nasty  weather,  robber  Government," 
but  with  the  implication  that  the  bad 
weather  is  the  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's dishonesty.  The  "Government" 
is  a  generic  term,  and  the  average  Ital- 
ian looks  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  despotic 
power  that  imposes  taxes,  restricts  lib- 
erties and,  no  matter  what  it  under- 
takes, always  does  it  clumsily,  slowly, 
and  inefficiently.  "The  Government"  is 
a  kind  of  common  enemy,  necessary 
perhaps,  if  only  as  a  convenient  object 
of  blame  for  everything  that  goes 
wronj'.   The   B  man    forgets  that 

he  and   his   fellows  ar<-   responsible   for 
->t,  and   that  if  they  have 
a  had  Deputy  it  is  because  they  elected 
him. 

Italian  people  have  suffered  ket 
itiona  during  the  war.  'I  hey 
ha-.  r'-<\    almost    in    silence,    arid 

rn    to    ' 
riders,    trot    the    members    of    the 
Arr  rod  Y.   M.   C.   A. 

wh'  '',  how 

den;  in 

Ar.  vho, like  myself ( spent 

the 


BY  ARTHUR  BENINGTON 

Mr.  Iienington,  who  is  one  of  New  York's  foremost  jour 
nalists,  was  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation a  year  or  more  ago  to  lecture  thruout  Italy 
on  the  war  and  on  the  part  that  America  was  taking  in 
it.  After  the  armistice  was  signed  he  went  over  to  Dal- 
matia,  where  he  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study 
for   himself    the   conditions    he   discusses    in    this   article 


Prett  IUuttrating 

The  King  has  been  called  the  most  democratic  man  in 
Italy.  In  this  photograph,  which  nus  taken  on  the  lower 
Piate,    he    is    wearing    the    cape    of    the    common    soldier 


The  Crown   Prinot    U  aht  tpoken  <>\  by 

bin  father  at  "  1/ <i  UttU   i.-.n      nm\  ,  •.  nevei 
./<'/    to   ax    tin    'Prinn    o)    Piedmont" 


country  associating  intimately 
with  the  people,  know,  for  we 
have  seen  the  misery,  and  a  few 
of  us  have  shared  in  it.  The 
suffering  is  still  there;  in  some 
respects  it  is  worse  than  ever, 
altho  the  war  is  said  to  be  over. 
The  Government  of  course  is 
blamed  for  all  of  this.  But  if 
the  heads  of  the  Government 
were  to  return  from  Paris  bear- 
ing home  the  fruits  of  this  suf- 
fering in  triumph — bearing,  that 
is,  the  title  deeds  to  the  Tren- 
tino,  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  the 
part  of  Dalmatia  they  are  claim- 
ing— then  the  people  would  for- 
give the  Government.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Orlando  and  Son- 
nino  return  home  with  nothing 
but  the  Trentino  and  Trieste, 
they  will  have  to  reckon  with  a 
thoroly  exasperated  people,  that 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
downfall  of  the  present  ministry 
but  may  be  expected  to  break 
into  open  revolt. 

The  people  welcomed  the  ar- 
mistice with  almost  delirious 
joy,  for  they  saw  in  it  the  end 
of  their  three  years  of  agony. 
They  were,  like  the  English  and 
the  French,  thoroly  war-weary. 
Nearly  half  a  million  of  their 
men  folks  had  been  slain  in  bat- 
tle, more  than  a  million  of  them 
had  returned  mutilated  from  the 
front,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  were  starving  and  con- 
tracting disease  in  the  Austrian 
prison  camps;  they  had  seen 
their  babies  sicken  and  die  for 
want  of  milk;  they  had  suffered 
from  cold  in  two  coal-less  winters;  they 
had  borne  the  pangs  of  hunger  when 
meat  and  spaghetti  and  bread  and 
cheese  were  scarce  or  not  to  be  had  at 
all;  the  women  and  children  and  old 
men  had  ploughed  fields  and  reaped 
grain,  had  gathered  and  prest  the 
grapes  and  olives,  had  driven  their  ox- 
arts  many  weary  miles  to  market,  when 
there  were  no  young  men  left  to  work 
the  farms;  when  the  Government  took 
away  their  oil  and  cheese  and  flour  and 
wine  and  bought  their  splendid  oxen  at 
prices  set  by  it  and  not  by  them,  they 
had  silently  submitted;  they  had  seen 
the  prices  of  everything  they  had  to 
buy  double,  triple,  quadruple;  they  had 
paid  the  enormous  taxes  and  subscribed 
to  the  liberty  loans;  they  had  seen  their 
boys  of  eighteen  taken  away  to  fill  up 
the  fighting  ranks  that  the  enemy  can- 
non had  depleted — they  had  done  all 
this  with  scarcely  a  murmur.  There 
had  been  some  grumbling,  of  course, 
for  Italians  arc  chronic  grumblers; 
they  always  grumble,  but  they  do  it  in 
B  good  natured  way,  and  there  had  been 
little  more  grumbling  than  usual.  But 
now,  the  war  was  over,  the  boys  would 
come  home  from  the  trenches,  and  risk 
their  lives  no  more;  the  girls  would 
l  ome   home   from   the    factories   anil    the 
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mil  -  n<»  more  in    I 

there    would    b  lenty;    \\V 

the  ,    would    W€    that 

there  would  be  no  more  vs 
would  rt-ij.' u  on  earth  forever.  Sueh  was 
the  limple  logic  of  tht-  great  maai  of 
Italiai 
Wilson  wai  their  Idol.  He  was  the 
or  oi  the  world  They  likened  him 
t.p  Mazzini,  u>  Garibaldi,  to  Washing- 
ton, to  Lincoln,  yes  even  to  Jeeus  Chi 

v   knew,  for  their  newspapers  had 

told  them  .it  great  length,  that  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Adriatic  one  of  the 
whelps  of  the  dead 
enemy  Austria  waa 
letting  itself  up  aa 
a  rival  of  Italy  and 
harking  loudly 
about  its  claima  to 
Kiume,  Trieste, 
Pahnatia;  but  it 
never  occurred  to 
them  that  there 
waa  anything  seri- 
oua  in  these  claims, 
until  they  realized 
that  some  of  the 
most  influential 
newspapers  i  n 

France  and  Eng- 
land were  pro- 
claiming that  the 
Yugoslavs  and  not 
the  Italians  should 
rightly  possess 
Fiume  and  Dalma- 
tia. 

"But  we  have 
the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don," they  said 
confidently,  "signed 
by  France  and 
England;  and 
France  and  Eng- 
land will  not  treat 
that  as  a  scrap  of 
paper.  Besides, 
there  is  Wilson;  he 
ia  a  just  man  and 
he  will  see  that  we 
get  justice." 

For  the  entire 
Italian  people— ex- 
cept the  "Official 
Socialists" — is  con- 
vinced of  the  ab- 
solute and  unques- 
tionable justice   of 

their  claims,  not  merely  to  the 
Trentino  and  Trieste,  but  also  of 
Fiume  and  Dalmatia.  When  it  was 
suggested  to  them  that  possibly  Wil- 
son might  not  look  on  the  matter  as  they 
did,  they  were  incredulous.  "But  Wil- 
son is  a  man  of  justice,"  they  replied. 
Their  faith  in  Wilson  six  months  ago 
was  touchingly  implicit. 

Wilson  came  to  Italy;  the  people 
went  wild  over  him.  Wilson  was,  how- 
ever, a  disappointment.  He  said  none 
of  the  things  they  expected  he  would 
say.  He  amazed  the  people  by  seeking  an 
interview  with  Bissolati,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  worst  execrated  man  in  Italy ; 
Bissolati,  who  had  just  resigned  his 
post  in  the  Cabinet  because  he  could 
not  support  Italy's  claims  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  her  victory;  Bissolati,  who  had 
just    committed    political    hara-kiri    by 


announcing    that    he    would    not   even 
claim  all  the  Trentino ' 

Then     Secretary     Lansing    officially 
ted    the    STu      !  i      l  k>vernmen1 
i  be  pi  i  itrani  ined  In 

Its    comment,    but     the    people    e 

shocked  and  began  to  wonder  if  it   might 
lie     poiaibl       that    they    had    been    wor- 
shiping a  god   with   feet  of  elay.  Still 
were  not  ready  to  give  up  their 

childlike    faith    m    Wilson.    Faith    grnd 
ually  weakened,  hut    hope   remained.    Up 
to  the  lait  they  clung  to  the  hope  that 
when    it    should    come    to    the    final    ac- 


(C)  Inltinuaitnut  t  tint 

Premier  Orlando   (left)   and  Baron  Sonnino.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Italian  dele- 
pates,  who  withdrew  from  the  Peace  Conference  on  its  refusal  to  concede  Fiume  to  Italy 


counting  Wilson  would  be  found  on 
their  side,  but  the  rainbow  has  vanished, 
and  now  they  are  crying:  "Abbasso 
Wilson!  Evvivi  l'America!" 

And  again  they  blame  their  own 
Government,  bitterly  resenting  its  fail- 
ure to  place  the  truth  before  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  way  that  he  would  under- 
stand. Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong 
in  placing  all  the  blame  on  their  Gov- 
ernment, I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not 
know  what  evidence  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment may  have  laid  before  Wilson,  but 
they  are  certainly  right  in  blaming  their 
Ministry  of  Propaganda  for  failing  to 
counteract  the  propaganda  of  the  Yugo- 
slavs. The  fact  is,  and  all  intelligent 
Italians  know  it,  that  the  Italian  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Propaganda  might  as 
well  never  have  existed. 

The   Peace   Conference   in   Paris,   in- 


ol   of   quickly   drawing   up   a   treaty 

of   peace   with   Germany  and   Austria 

and  Turkey,  and  so  ending  the  war 
and  war  conditions,  as  the  Italians 
hoped  and  expectedj  has  been  spending 
its  time  trying  to  found  a  League  of 
Nations.  The  League  wae  hailed  at  first 

by  nearly  all  the  Italian  people  with 
enthusiastic  delight;  it  appealed  to 
their  imaginations  and  to  their  im- 
memorial democratic  ideals.  But  as 
tune   went   on,  and  final  peace   with  the 

Central  Powere  was  deferred;  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  League  of  Nations  came  to 

be  discussed,  the 
Italians  grew  res- 
tive at  the  delay. 
And  the  idea  that 
such  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  milk 
as  Yugoslavia,  in 
which  the  germs  of 
civil  war  had  al- 
ready sprouted 
should  be  admitted 
to  the  League, 
made  them  indig- 
nant. They  were 
willing  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  de 
mand  for  the  re- 
distribution o  f 
Europe  on  strictly 
racial  lines  should 
be  accepted  in  a 
general  way,  but 
the  proposal  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of 
Serbs  and  Croats 
and  Hungarians 
and  Slovenes  and 
Italians  and  Turks 
that  floats  the 
Yugoslav  flag  and 
calls  itself  a  na- 
tion, seemed  to 
them  the  hight  of 
absurdity.  Besides, 
they  said,  this 
principle  is  not  be- 
ing applied  against 
France  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  nor 
against  Great 
Britain  in  the  Ger- 
man colonies  (for 
the  tutelage  of 
these  under  the 
League  of  Nations  is  looked  upon 
as  merely  a  camouflaging  of  an- 
nexation), nor  against  Poland  nor 
against  Czechoslovakia;  why  then,  they 
asked,  is  Italy  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
Allies  against  whom  it  is  to  be  put  into 
force? 

Resentment  against  Italy's  allies  in 
the  war  is  deep.  It  is  especially  bitter 
against  France,  for  French  jealousy  is 
held  responsible  for  setting  up  Yugo- 
slavia as  a  rival  to  Italy  on  the  Adria- 
tic; French  capitalists  are  known  to 
have  paid  the  expense  of  Yugoslav 
propaganda:  France's  aid  to  the  Arabs 
in  Italy's  war  in  Tripoli  has  not  been 
forgotten;  and  the  persistent  attempt 
of  the  French  to  seize  all  credit  for  de 
feating  the  Germans,  for  saving  the 
remnants  o(  Servia,  even   for  the  great 

victory  of  the  [Continued  en  pen 
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SNAKES 

THAT  HAVE  LOST 

THEIR  STING 

%'he  "U-117,"  one  of  the  German  submarine* 
that  was  reported  to  lune  $owed  mines  off 
the  count  of  the  United  Stairs  last  year,  is 
now  tied  up  with  several  other  U -boats  at 
the  firooklyn  Navy  Yard,  brought  over  here 
ix  an  exhibit  in  the  Victory  Loan  campaign. 
/'he  former  terror  of  the  tea*  is  so  tamed 
*nj  captivity  thai  a  lady  can  ride  it  safch/ 
"  eral  parties  hare  in  fa<  i  been  taken  on 
it  for  excursion  trips  round  New  York 
harbor.  Hut  there's  a  trace  of  frightful- 
nes*  left  in  the  arro'/ont  coal  of  arms  on 
the    prow,    with    its    motto    "Oott     mit    uns" 


Phttoiraphii   (c)  I'ndorwtod  <t  UndftooKt 

INSIDE    A    U-BOAT 

\t  the  left  is  the  operator  of  n 
captured  German  submarine  tin 
"U-105"  at  his  post.  To  the  /"/' 
man     it     looks     like     a     licit iltltiint) 

conglomeration   of   wheels  and   in 
dicators  and   triers    so  much   and 

such  complicated  mat  liiiicry  must 
be  packed  into  the  c.rcci  tliitt/l //  re- 
stricted    ipace.     The     big     I    boat 

ihown     above     is     a     mine     layer 
llt<      "II  117."     It     mounts     a     t/ootl 
i    •  '/    gun    and   is   capnldc   of    niukint) 
lin/li    surface    speed    in    touch     tin  let 
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SEAGOING 
SCOUTS 

Sot  all  lite  800,000  or 
more  Boy  Scott  (a  of 
America  work  a  nil  plug 
and  do  a  good  deed  every 
day  mi  lit  ml.  Betide  the 
khaki-clads  there  are  be- 
ing organized  all  over  the 
United    states    troops    of 

Sea  ScOUt*  —  boy 8  of  high 
school  age  whose  quali- 
fications and  purpose  are 
identical  to  the  land 
scouts,  but  who  wear  a 
naval  uniform  and  devote 
their  chief  interest  to 
learning        the        sea" 


f                          H 
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ma 

T*                  W  mfc 

LAND-LOCKED 

Some    of    the    St  n    Scouts    tvhose 

homes  aren't  even  near  a  lake 
or  river  "follow  the  sea"  per- 
force without  going  near  the 
water.  One  ingenious  troop 
rigged  up  this  sailing  vessel  in 
the  woods  with  a  tree  trunk  for 
a  mast  and  a  deck  of  planks 
built  around  it.  The  steering 
wheel  and  sail  are  real  and  all 
the  numerous  ropes  [tho  of 
course    no    sea     scout     would    be 

so  amateurish  us  to  call  them 
that)      are      technically     correct 


A  CRUISE  ON  A 
REGULAR  SHIP 

Sea  Scouts  who  hare  passed  pre- 
liminary tests  have  a  chance  at 
a  real  ticcun  voyage.  The  line 
of  bogs  at  the  top  of  this  page 
are  part  of  a  crew  of  the  "/•'«>•- 
ragut,"  ready  for  a  cruise  off 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  Third 
from  the  left  is  the  captain. 
Scoutmaster  A.  E.  Call.  The 
crew  of  every  scout  ship,  big  or 
small,  is  trained  in  life  saving 
and  required  to  pass  the  Red 
Cross  tests.  At  the  left  is  a  prac- 
tise   rescue   from    a    small    boat 


HANDLING  ANCHOR  CABLES 


SIGNALLING    HOME    FOR   CHOW 
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THE  AMERICAN  DEBARKATION  CAMP  AT  BREST 
it   is    the  largest   camp   of   its   kind  in  the  world;   during  March     117,866  American  officers  and  men  were  quartered   there  on    their 
%r,<iu    home.     I  he    engineers    who    built    the    camp    laid    down    sixty    miles  of  duckboard  in  their  fight  against  the  famous   French   mud 


1,1/1   S    fJO!"      IT    HAS    AN    EXTRA     MEANING  TO  OUR  TROOI'S    IN    RUSSIA 
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i       ii«Ue    of     Na- 
M    winch    are 

■    .1     in     th.-     ai 
Ion    1»    this    Cove- 

feeted    hy    a 

i  i  te«J    with    i  he   secretariat  within 

lw..                           of     the     eOKllng     int"  the 

thereof     shall     be    Bent  to     all 

is'Ue. 

,iiy    self  -  state,    dominion    or 

ij  not  named  in  the  annex  may  btOTM  a 
.<  the  League  if  its  adrn !.->.-> u.n  is  M 
la  of  the  assembly,  provided  that  it 
shall  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere 
intention  t,.  .imerve  its  international  obliga- 
tion-), and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  m  iv 
be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  ita 
military    and    naval    forces   and    armaments. 

v  v  member  of  the  League  may,  after  two 
years'  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  with- 
draw from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its 
international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations 
under  the  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled 
at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

(This  article  is  new,  embodying  with 
alterations  and  additions  the  old  Article  7. 
It  provides  more  specifically  the  method  of 
admitting  new  members  and  adds  the  en- 
tirely new  paragraph  providing  fo>*  with- 
drawal from  the  League.  No  mention  of 
withdrawal  was  made  In  the  original  docu- 
ment.) 

ARTICLE  II 
The    action    of    the    League    under    this    Cove- 
nant  shall    be   effected    thru    the    instrumentality 
of  an  assembly  and  of  a  council,  with  a  perma- 
nent   secretariat. 

(Originally  this  was  a  part  of  Article  I. 
It  gives  the  name  assembly  to  the  gather- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  members  of 
the  League,  formerly  referred  to  merely 
as  "the  body  of  delegates.") 

article  ra 

The  assembly  shall  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  members  of  the  League. 

The  assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals, 
and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require, 
at  the  seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other 
place  as   may  be  decided   upon. 

The  assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings,  with 
any  matter  within  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  assembly  each  member  of 
the  League  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have 
not  more  than   three  representatives. 

(This  embodies  parts  of  the  original 
Articles  I,  II  and  III,  with  only  minor 
changes.  It  refers  to  "members  of  the 
League"  where  the  term  "high  contract- 
ing parties"  originally  was  used,  and  this 
change  is  followed  thruout  the  revised 
draft.) 

ARTICLE    IV 

The  council  shall  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  British 
Empire,  of  France,  of  Italy  and  of  Japan,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  These  four  members  of  the 
League  shall  be  selected  by  the  assembly  from  time 
to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment 
of  the  representatives  of  the  four  members  of 
the  League  first  selected  by  the  assembly,  repre- 
sentatives of  (blank)  shall  be  members  of  the 
council. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
assembly,  the  council  may  name  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  League  whose  representatives  shall 
always  be  members  of  the  council.  The  council, 
with  like  approval,  may  increase  the  number 
of  members  of  the  League  to  be  selected  by  the 
assembly    for    representation    on    the   council. 

The  council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  at  least  once  a  year, 
at  the  seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  places 
as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any 
matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Any  member  of  the  League  not  represented 
on  the  council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of 
the  council  during  the  consideration  of  matters 
specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  member 
of  the   League. 

At    meetings    of    the    council    each    member    of 
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•pt  where  Otharwlas  pro- 
vided, Is  new.  The  othtl  two 
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ex- 

prcosiy  providad  In  khl    Covenant, 

b>    the    I 
decisions    at   any    mating    ol    the 

Of  the  Council  shall 
require  the  agreement  of  all  the 
members     of     the      League     r.  1 

sented   at   the 

All  matters  of  proi  ' 

ings  of  the  assembly  or  the  coun- 
cil, the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees to  Investigate  particular  mat- 

tem,  shall  be  regul.a  d  hy  the 
assembly  or  by  the  council,  and 
may  lie  derided  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  League  rep- 
1    at   the   meeting. 

1 lag  of  the  assem- 
bly and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
council  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(This  embodies  that  part  of 
the  original  Article  III  desig- 
nating the  original  members 
of  the  council.  The  paragraph 
providing  for  Increase  In  the 
membership  of  the  council  Is 
new.) 

ARTICLE    VI 

The  permanent  secretariat  shall 

be   established    at   the   seat    of    the 

League.  The  secretariat  shall  com- 
prize    a     secretary     general     and 

such  secretaries   and  staff  as   may 

be   required. 

The   first  secretary  general  shall 

be  the  person  named  in  the  an- 
nex, thereafter  the  secretary  gen- 
eral   shall     be    appointed    by     the 

council    with    the   approval   of   the 

majority    of   the   assembly. 

The  secretaries   and  the  staff  of 

the  secretariat   shall   be  appointed 

by  the  secretary  general   with   the 

approval    of    the    council. 

The   secretary   general   shall   act 

in    that    capacity    at    all    meetings 

of  the  assembly  and  of  the  council. 
The   expenses   of  the  secretariat 

shall  be  borne  by  the  members  of 

the  League  in  accordance  with  the 

apportionment  of  the  expenses  of 

the    International    Bureau    of    the 

Universal    Postal   Union. 

(This  replaces  the  original  Article  5.  In 
the  original  the  appointment  of  the  first 
secretary  general  was  left  to  the  council, 
and  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  assem- 
bly was  not  required  for  subsequent  ap- 
pointments.) 

ARTICLE    VII 

The  seat  of  the  League  is  established  at 
Geneva. 

The  council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the 
seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  else- 
where. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the 
League,  including  the  secretariat,  shall  be  open 
equally   to    men    and    women. 

Representatives  of  the  members  of  the  League 
and  officials  of  the  Leaprue  when  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges   and   immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by 
the  League  or  its  officials,  or  by  representatives 
attending   its   meetings,  shall   be   inviolable. 

(Embodying  parts  of  the  old  Articles  V 
and  VI,  this  article  names  Geneva  instead 
of  leaving  the  seat  of  the  League  to  be 
chosen  later,  and  adds  the  provision  for 
changing  the  seat  in  the  future.  The  para- 
graph opening  positions  to  women  equally 
with    men    is   new.) 

ARTICLE   vm 

The  members  of  the  League  recognize  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  peace  requires  the  reduc- 
tion of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  en- 
forcement by  common  action  of  international 
obligations. 

The  council,  taking  account  of  the  geographi- 
cal situation  and  circumstances  of  each  state, 
shall  formulate  plans-  for  such  reduction  for  the 
consideration  and  action  of  the  several  govern- 
ments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration 
and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by 
the  several  governments,  limits  of  armaments 
therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the 
concurrence   of   the  council. 


THE  NEW 

Full  tr.rt  of  the  revised  draft  of  the  Li\ 
Ohong$i  Irani   the  original  covenant  art\ 


The  League  of  Nations  Council  at  the  Peace  Conference  in\ 
Baron  Makino,  Japan;  Leon  Bourgeois,  France;  Lord  Ro  \ 
Czechoslovakia:  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  Greece.  Those  stam\ 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Colonel  Edward  M.  Hous\ 
bia;  General  Jan  Smuts,  British  South  Africa;  President 
Bonsell,    United    States    attache" ;    V.    Wellington    Koo.    Chi 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  the 
manufacture  by  private  enterprize  of  munitions 
and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions. The  council  shall  advise  how  the  evil 
effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can 
be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  neces- 
sities of  those  members  of  the  League  which 
are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  in- 
terchange full  and  frank  information  as  to  the 
scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and 
naval  programs  and  the  condition  of  such  of 
their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  pur- 
poses. 

(This  covers  the  ground  of  the  original 
Article  VIII,  but  is  rewritten  to  make  it 
clearer  that  armament  reduction  plans  must 
be  adopted  by  the  nations  affected  before 
they    become    effective.) 


ARTICLE    IX 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted 
-to  advise  the  council  on  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  Articles  I  and  III  and  on  military 
and   naval  questions  generally. 

(Unchanged  except  for  the  Insertion  of 
the  words  "Article   I.") 

ARTICLE    X 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  re 
spect  and  pressure  as  against  external  aggression 
the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the  League 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the 
council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which 
this   obligation    shall    be    fulfilled. 

(Virtually    unchanged.) 

ARTICLE    XI 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  imme- 
diately    affecting     any     of     the     members     of     the 

League  or  not.   is   hereby   declared   a   matter  el 
concern    to    the    whole    League,    and    the    lillgllt 
shall  take  any   action    that    may    be   deemed    WSM 
and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations 
In    case    any    such    emergens]     should    arise    the 


IOVENANT 

r  Nations  as  made  public  on  April  27.  The 
ned  in  black  face  type  with  each  article. 


,.*  members  are,  left  to  rif/ht,  fitting:  Viscount  Chinda,  Japan; 

t.     Great     Britain;     Vittorio     Orlando.     Italy :      Mr.     Krainarz. 

Ufrom    left   to   right:   Mr.    Yoshida,    secretary   to    the   Japanese 

Htates ;    Mr.     I)inoxki.     Poland;     Milenko     Fesnitch,     Ber- 

IMr.    Dcamandi,    Rumania;    Paul    Flyman*.    Belgium  ;    Major 
Rei*    Portugal;  Mr.  Scialoia,  Italy;  Mr.  Larmande,  France 

secretary  general  shall,  on  the  request  of  any 
member  of  the  League,  forthwith  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  council. 

It  is  alvi  declared  to  be  the  fundamental 
right  of  each  member  of  the  League  to  brng 
to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  coun- 
cil any  circumstances  whatever  affecting  in- 
ternational relations  which  threaten  to  disturb 
either  »-  or  the  good   anderstanding   be- 

tween nation*  upon   which   peace  depends. 

(In  the  original  it  was  provided  that  the 
"high  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right 
to  take  any  action,"  etc.,  where  the  re- 
vised draft  reads,  "the  League  shall  take 
any   action."; 

ARTTCLK    XII 
Th«-     members     of     'h-     f  iBJIII      agr.         I       '        ' 

there    should    arias    between    them    any    dispute 

||k<-|y    to    lead    '■,  i     they    will    submit    the 

■attar    either    to    arbitration    or    to    Inquiry    by 

■  II     and    they    siyni-    in    no    ease    ty,    resort 
to    war    until    three    months    after    the    award    of 

the   arbitrators   or   tb<-   report    by   the  council. 
In   .-•  •  inder   'it<:   article   the   award   of 

arbitrator!   «hall   be    made    within   a    rcason- 
■Mi   time,   end    the    repori    of   the   council   shall 

after  the  rabmii 

Of     tfce     di-  P 

'Virtual!/    unchanged,     e/'.eot     that    some 
/  *  ',ni     of    the     original     are     eliminated 
nMuslon    In    other    grtlClM,) 

AHTII.I.K    XIII 

of  the   Leajrue  a/r".   that    srhen- 

hich 
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to  which  the  case  is  referred  shall 
be  the  court  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipu- 
lated in  any  convention  existing 
between   them. 

The  members  of  the  League 
agree  that  they  will  carry  out  in 
full  good  faith  any  award  that 
may  be  rendered  and  that  they 
will  not  resort  to  war  against  a 
member  of  the  League  which  com- 
plies therewith.  In  the  event  of 
any  failure  to  carry  out  such  an 
award  the  council  shall  propose 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
give   effect  thereto. 

(Only  minor  changes  in  lan- 
guage.) 

ARTICLE    XIV 

The  council  shall  formulate  and 
submit  to  the  members  of  the 
League  for  adoption  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice.  The 
court  shall  be  competent  to  hear 
and  determine  any  dispute  of  an 
international  character  which  the 
parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The 
court  may  also  give  an  advisory 
opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  ques- 
tion referred  to  it  by  the  council 
or   by    the    assembly. 

(Unchanged  except  for  the 
addition  of  the  last  sentence.) 

article  xv 
If  there  should  arise  between 
members  of  the  League  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture 
which  is  not  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration as  above,  the  members  of 
the  League  agree  that  they  will 
submit  the  matter  to  the  council. 
Any  party  to  the  dispute  may 
effect  such  submission  by  giving 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
dispute  to  the  secretary  general, 
■who  will  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  a  full  investigation 
and  consideration  thereof.  For 
this  purpose  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  will  communicate  to  the 
secretary  general,  as  promptly  as 
possible,  statements  of  their  case, 
all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers ; 
the  council  may  forthwith  direct 
the  publication   thereof. 

The  council  shall  endeavor  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  any  dispute, 
and  if  such  efforts  are  successful, 
a  statement  sha'l  be  made  public 
giving  such  facts  and  exp'ana- 
tions  regarding  the  dispute,  terms 
of  settlement  thereof,  as  the  coun- 
cil  may   deem    appropriate. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  set- 
tled the  council  either  unanimously 
or  by  a  majority  vote  shall  make 
and  publish  a  renort  containing  a  statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  recommendations 
which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard 
thereto. 

Any  member  of  the  League  represented  on  the 
council  may  make  public  a  statement  of  the 
Cacti  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  conclusions  re- 
garding  the   same. 

If  a  report  by  the  council  is  unanimously 
IHIHll  to  by  the  members  thereof  other  than 
the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  dlfpata,  the  members  of  the  League 
agree  that  thev  will  not  go  to  war  with  any 
party    to    the    dispute    which    complies    with     the 

recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which 
is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  there- 
of,   other    than    the    representatives    of    one    or 

more   of    the    partial    to    the   dispute,    the    members 
of    the     League     reserve     to     themselves     the     right 

to  take  such  action  as  they  shall  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 
If   thi  en  1  he   partial   is  claimed 

by    0n<     of    tb<m.    and    I  ov    the    council    to 

arise   out   of   a   matter   which,    by    International 
olely    within    the    domestic    Jurisdiction 

of    thai     party,     thi    council       hall    ho     report,     anil 

e  no   recommendation   U   to   i'-s  settle- 

The  council  may.  in  any  CSSS  under  this  arti- 
cle,      refer      the     dispute      t,,      >■  ■•nl.'y.      TllS     dl 

puts    shall    bs    so    referred    »t    the    request    of 

ejllier    p:irly    to    'lie    dispute      provided     thai    SUCH 

r,.,r>.  ide    within     f'.u    teen    diivs    nfter    the 

Ion   of   tie-  dispute   to   the  council 
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other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

(The  paragraph  specifically  excluding 
matters  of  "domestic  Jurisdiction"  from 
action  by  the  council  Is  new.  In  the  last 
sentence,  the  words  "If  concurred  In  by 
the  representatives  of  those  members  of 
the  League  represented  on  the  council," 
etc.,   have   been   added.) 

ARTICLE  xvi 

Should  any  member  of  the  League  resort  to 
war  in  disregard  of  its  Covenants  under  Arti- 
cles. XII,  XIII  or  XV,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against 
all  other  members  of  the  League,  which  hereby 
undertakes  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  na- 
tionals and  the  nationals  of  the  Covenant-break- 
ing state  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial, 
commercial  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  Covenant-breaking  state  and 
the  nationals  of  any  other  state,  whether  a 
member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  in  such  case 
to  recommend  to  the  several  governments  con- 
cerned what  effective  military  or  naval  forces 
the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  con- 
tribute to  the  armaments  of  forces  to  be  used 
to  protect  the  Covenants  of  the  League. 

The  members  of  the  League  agree,  further, 
that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another 
in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which 
are  taken  under  this  article,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  above  measures,  and  that  they  will  mutually 
support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special 
measures  aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the 
Covenant-breaking  state,  and  that  they  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  thru  their 
territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  members 
of  the  League  which  are  cooperating  to  pro- 
tect the  Covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  member  of  the  League  which  has  vio- 
lated any  Covenant  of  the  League  may  be  de- 
clared to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  the  League 
by  a  vote  of  the  council,  concurred  in  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  members  of  the  League 
represented   thereon. 

(Unchanged  except  for  the  addition  of 
the  last  sentence.) 

article  xvn 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  member 
of  the  League  and  a  state  which  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  or  between  states  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Lergue,  the  state  or  states  not 
members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  ac- 
cept the  obligations  of  membership  in  the 
League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon 
such  conditions  as  the  council  may  deem  just. 
If  such  invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions 
of  Articles  XII  to  XVI  inclusive  shall  be  applied 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary  by   the  council. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  coun- 
cil shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend 
such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual 
in   the   circumstances. 

If  a  state  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for 
the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort 
to  war  against  a  member  of  the  League,  the 
provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as 
against    the   state   taking   such    action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  when  so  in- 
vited, refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  mem- 
I"!  hip  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such 
dispute,  the  council  may  take  such  measures 
and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  pre- 
vent hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settle- 
ment  of   the   dispute. 

(Virtually    unchanged.) 

AKT1CLK  XVIII 
Every  convention  or  international  engage- 
ment entered  into  henceforward  by  any  member 
of  the  League  forthwith  shall  be  registered  with 
the  secretariat  and  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
l.e  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  interna- 
tional  engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so 
red 

(Same  as  original   Article  XXIII.) 
ABTTOLI  XIX 

'I  lie  assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise 
the  reconsideration  by  members  of  the  League 
Of    treaties    which    have    become    Inapplicable,    and) 

the  consideration  of  international  conditions 
whoss  continual might   andangsr  the  peace  of 

the    world. 

(Virtually  the  same  as  original  Article 
XXIV.) 

AIITICI.K    XX 

The  memberi  of  ths  League  teverally  agree 
that  this  Covenant  Is  accepted  as  abrogating 
nil  obligations  oi-  understandings   inter  ss   which 

me    Inconsistent     with    the    terms    tie (     and 

"iniv   undertake  that    thev   win   not    i ftei 

sntai  mi.,  any  t  ngagi  menta  Inooni  latent  with 
i  he  Li  mi  thi '  •  "i 

in  I,,  .-  in.  mi"  '  of  1 1..-  League  shall,  before 
besoming  »  membai  "t  ths  Lsagus,  havs  un- 
dertaken  nnv   obligation     Ineon  I  tent    with    ths 

terms    of    tin      <"    •  \('nvtinin  VW    St  I 
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LABOR  GOES 
TO  COLLEGE 

BY  WILLIAM  LEAVITT  STODDARD 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  Instructor  in  the  new  Labor  College  at  Boa- 
ton.  "I  have  never  seen  more  earnest  and  conscientious  attention 
to  business  in  inn/  olosiroom"  it  Ins  comment  on  the  students  of 

his     course     on     shop     com  mil  tees     and     collective     bargaining 


LABOR  is  going  to  college  in  Bos- 
ton. 
i  Perhaps  the  world  is  prone  to 
^  think  that  everybody  goes  to  col- 
lege in  Boston  and  that  the  Beacon 
Hill  hodcarrier  speaks  as  perfect  Eng- 
lish and  handles  a  Latin  quotation  as 
well  as  does  the  native  of  the  Back  Bay 
region.  But  until  recently  very  few  of 
the  members  of  labor  unions  have  had 
that  advantage. 

Now  labor  is  not  only  going  to  col- 
lege, but  labor  has  established  its  own 
college  to  go  to.  Every  weekday  even- 
ing from  8  till  10,  workingmen  and 
working  women  are  squeezing  them- 
selves into  chairs  and  behind  desks  de- 
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signed  for  high  school 
girls  and  boys  and 
working  aa  hard  with 
their  brains  as  they 
have  been  working  with 
their  hands  (and 
brains,  too)  during  the 
daytime  hours.  Old 
men  and  youngsters; 
women  and  girls;  black, 
white  and  yellow — they 
are  going  to  college.  In 
one  of  the  smaller 
classes  there  are  Irish, 
Canadians,  Americans, 
Negroes,  Chinese  and 
Italians  in  varying  pro- 
portions. Classified  by 
trades  instead  of  by 
races,  they  are  stenog- 
raphers, stablemen, 
typesetters,  telephone 
operators,  machinists, 
and  carpenters.  A 1 1 
kinds  and  conditions  of 
workers  are  going  to 
the  Labor  College. 

The  Trade  Union  Col- 
lege of  Boston,  tem- 
porary quarters  in  the 
High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts,  Roxbury  sec- 
tion, is  now  nearly  thru 
its  first  trial  term. 
Why  it  was  started 
may  be  understood 
from  the  statement  of 
a  labor  leader  who  took 
the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate at  the  Central 
Labor  Union  when  that 
body  listened  to  a  re- 
port from  a  committee 
appointed  to  study  the 
advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  labor  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

"There  isn't  a  labor- 
wants  education,"  he 
more  or  less  these 
all      of      us      had      to 


ing  man  but 
declared — in 
words.  "We 
work  pretty  young,  most  of  us  before 
we  finished  our  schooling  at  the  public 
schools.  We  couldn't  go  to  college  be- 
cause it  cost  too  much.  The  great  state 
of  Massachusetts  does  not  provide  free 
college  education.  It  ought  to,  and  or- 
ganized labor  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  a  state  university.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  chance  of  getting  one, 
and  so  it  seems  about  time  to  start  a 
university  of  our  own.  Let's  show  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  that  labor  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  its  own  educa- 
tion, and  perhaps  they  will  believe  us 


when  we  say  that  labor  wants  educa 
tion  and  is  bound  to  have  it." 

This  speech  was  not  cheered — it 
wasn't  that  kind  of  a  speech.  It  wa» 
greeted  with  generous  grunts  of  ap- 
proval and  cries  of  "Question,  ques 
tion!"  The  question  was  put  and  car- 
ried. 

Pending  more  elaborate  financial  ar 
rangements,  some  labor  man's  union- 
made  hat  was  passed,  and  something 
like  seventy-five  dollars  was  collected 
to  pay  the  printing  bills,  clerk  hire,  and 
such  like  for  the  first  week  or  so.  Th« 
committee  was  told  to  go  ahead  and  run 
the  college. 

YOU  can  understand  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  this  new  place  of  learn- 
ing if  you  realize  who  are  the  men  who 
sit  on  the  joint  committee  in  control. 
There  are  sixteen  of  them,  eleven  repre- 
senting unions  affiliated  with  the  C.  L. 
U.,  and  five  representing  the  faculty  or 
teaching  body.  The  chairman  is  a  fight- 
ing labor  union  man  by  the  name  of 
Michael  A.  Murphy.  His  organization  it 
the  Stablemen's  Union.  The  secretary 
is  Mabel  Gillespie,  of  the  Stenograph- 
ers' Union,  a  woman  well  known  in 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  circles 
The  treasurer  is  John  J.  O'Hare,  of 
the  Newspaper  Web  Pressmen's  Union. 
The  other  labor  bodies  represented  are 
the  Cigar  Factory  Strippers'  Union, 
the  Theatrical  Stage  Employees'  Union, 
the  Horseshoers'  Union,  the  Milk 
Wagon  Drivers'  Union,  the  Hoisting 
and  Portable  Engineers  Union,  the 
Teamsters'  Union,  the  Painters'  Union, 
and  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union.  Not  all 
the  trades,  nor  all  the  skilled  trades. 
it  will  be  perceived,  but  a  typical  samp- 
ling, indicating  the  range  of  interests 
involved.  For  the  instructors,  there  is 
Henry  W.  L.  Dana,  a  grandson  of  the 
poet  Longfellow,  formerly  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  literature  at  Co- 
lumbia. There  is  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  » 
Boston  lawyer  who  was  once  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  White  Plains. 
There  is  George  Nasmyth,  one  time  lec- 
turer on  political  economy  at  Cornell, 
and  now  secretary  of  the  League  of 
Free  Nations  Society.  There  is  R.  F. 
Alfred  Hoernle,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Harvard.  And  there  i-« 
the  author  of  this  story. 

Never  was  a  college  started  in  quite 
this  way  nor  operated  by  a  board  of 
directors  quite  so  democratically  com- 
posed. Representation  of  teachers  OB 
the  board  of  control  is  a  cardinal  prin 
ciple. 

When   the   faculty    was    selected    ami 
the   college   organized,   it   naturally 
came  impor-      [Continued  on   pO0«   til 
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CHANDLER     SIX   $(79  5 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


THE  SEASON'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
BIG  CAR  OFFERING 


THE  new  Chandler  touring  car 
is  the  high  note  of  the  year  in 
beauty  of  line,  in  bigness,  in  the 
comfort  of  its  cushioning,  in  the 
nicety  of  its  custom-like  workman- 
ship and  in  its  lustrous  finish.  Its 
high  hood  and  radiator,  its  broad 
cowl,  its  wide  and  deep  doors  give 
it  distinctive  style. 

Nothing  has  been  cut  out  to  per- 
mit   the    delivery    of   this    fine    big 


touring  car  at  the  Chandler  price. 
Indeed,  much  has  been  added.  The 
back  curtain  window  is  beveled 
plate  glass.  The  clear-vision  side 
curtains  fit  snugly  and  open  with  the 
doors.  There  are  detachable  rear 
quarter-bow  curtains.  There  are 
outside  door  handles.  The  deep 
cushions  are  upholstered  in  heavy, 
genuine,  hand-buffed  leather,  in  the 
bright  finish. 


Carrying  this  handsome  Body  is  the  Famous  Chandler  Chassis 


The  Chandler  continues  for  1919 
all  its  distinguished  mechanical  feat- 
ures with  many  minor  refinements 
and    improvements.      I  he    famous 


Chandler  motor  and  the  sturdy  ex- 
cellence of  the  whole  chassis  make 
the   Chandler    notable    among   fine 

cars. 


SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 
n  Passenger  Touring  Car,  $//"/S  four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1795 

Four  Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $/8y5 
ntible  Sedan,  <'■/,.  Convertible  Coupe,  $2395  Limousine,  $  joys 

t/lll  prurl  I    0.  b.  C  It  I  rlntlit) 

Dealer*  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  oj  Towns 

CHANDLER    MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

•  D  ,    B      Iway,  New  V  Cable  Addreit:  "CHANMOTOR" 


WHAT  JAPAN  REALLY  WANTS 


Fkvv  features  of  I 
<  lonfemce     are 
more     ominous      for      the 
future    than    the    persist- 

ent  mi  itanding  end   n 

repre imitation    ol    Japan.    Her 

unremitting    efforts    to    secure 
lanes  in  the  Covenant  rec- 
oiling the  principle  ol  "e<iual- 

ity  of  raOf  treatment"  has  been 

the  occasion  of  eontinuoui  mis- 
reports  from  Pafil  and  of  num- 
berless Intuiting  editorial!  from 
all  parts  of  America. 

American  reporters  and  edi- 
tors apparently  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  understand  what  Japan  is 
really  after.  When  Japan  says 
"equality  of  race  treatment" 
they  read  "free  immigration." 
They  seem  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two.  They 
think  a=b  whereas  in  fact  a  is 
not  equal  to  b.  They  cannot 
imagine  how  there  can  be  "equal 
race  treatment"  without  result- 
ing in  freedom  of  immigration. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  men- 
tal obtuseness  rather  than  of 
moral  obliquity,  but  the  result 
is  equally  disastrous.  For  all 
Japan  is  becoming  indignant 
and  exasperated.  Japan's  lead- 
ers see  clearly  that  a  League  of 
Nations  that  starts  off  with  the 
rejection  of  the  principle  of  equal 
race  treatment,  and  in  which  the  white 
race  is  a  largely  preponderant  major- 
ity has  not  much  chance  of  establishing 
permanent  world  peace  thru  world 
justice. 

Already  Japanese  editors  are  asking 
if  this  League  is  a  league  of  white  na- 
tions to  establish  white  race  world 
domination,  to  the  humiliation  and  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  other  races. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  world  is  head- 
ed for  another  tragedy,  the  extent  and 
terribleness  of  which  no  one  can  fore- 
cast. 

I  have  read  scores  of  editorials  in 
American  newspapers  since  Japan  ad- 
vanced at  Paris  her  proposal  for  "equal 
treatment  of  races."  Various  members 
of  Congress  have  been  quoted  widely. 
Every  Congressman  who  has  spoken, 
and  every  editorial  save  two,  has  dis- 
played confusion  of  means  with  ends. 
The  end  is  disputed  by  none — namely, 
that  Asiatic  labor  shall  be  kept  out  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  before  the 
country  no  proposal  to  admit  it.  Japan 
has  explicitly  stated  that  she  does  not 
ask  it.  Baron  Makino  at  Paris  has 
affirmed  in  detail  that  free  immigration 
would  be  no  more  desired  by  Japan  than 
by  America.  Ambassador  Ishii  has  been 
no  less  explicit. 

But  still  the  confusion  contin- 
ues. It  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  morale  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  hurts  America's  prestige  thru- 
out  Eastern  Asia.  It  reflects  on  Amer- 
ica's political  intelligence  most  sadly. 
What  are  the  facts? 
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i;v  SIDNEY  L  GULICK 

Or,   Gulieh    It  one   oj   the   few  Amtrieaiu   who  own 

s/'fii/.   ii  ith  authority  "/    lapa  topoint,  //<-  /(</*• 

in  Japan   twenty  five   i/tam  CM  a  ■mintsunta  nj  ami 

ua  a  lecturer  <«  the  Imperial  Univertity  a)  Kyoto  and 

ifiari)  im  tin'  Federal  Canned  of  Churehet 
uf    ite    Committee    <m    Relation*    with    the    Orient 


They  are  in  brief  as  follows: 

The  United  States  forbids  immigra- 
tion from  India  and  China.  Legislation 
still  existing  in  support  of  this  prohibi- 
tion is  a  violation  of  America's  treaty 
with  China,  according  to  our  own  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  1888. 

We  refuse  naturalization  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Our  discriminatory  state  laws  are  of 
less  importance  in  the  present  crisis. 

Japan  proposed  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement,"  promising  to  stop  labor 
immigration  from  Japan,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  placed  in  China's  position 
— namely,  the  position  of  being  exclud- 
ed by  statute  and  of  being  the  object  of 
much  special  humiliating  legislation 
and  treatment. 

These,  then,  are  the  means  by  which 
the  agreed-on  object  of  holding  down 
Asiatic  immigration  is  attained.  While 
Asia  concurs  in  the  object,  she  strenu- 
ously protests  against  the  means. 

Are  these  offensive  methods  neces- 
sary? Absolutely  not. 

There  is  before  America  today  a  pro- 
posal which  meets  every  official  conten- 
tion, and  every  reasonable  unofficial 
contention,  of  Asiatic  countries,  while 
yet  it  would,  if  adopted,  reduce  imme- 
diately the  immigration  from  Asia  and 
would  permanently  keep  it  at  a  low 
figure.  It  would  give  perfect  equality 
of  treatment  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure rigid  restriction  of  immigration. 

This  same  proposal  would  so  regulate 
immigration  from  Europe  that  newcom- 
ers from  Europe  would  be  admitted  in 
accordance  with  their  proved  assimil- 
ability. 

The  National  Committee  for  Con- 
structive   Immigration     Legislation     is 


pie. 


r<    pomible     for     this     proposal, 
irhoM  detaill  are  as  follows: 

Labor  Immigration  would  Im 

prohibited  for  tWO  years,  and 
thereafter,  at  the  discretion  of 
in  immigration  commission  to- 
be  created,  for  another  year  or 
two  years.  This  item  of  the  pro- 
po  «d  legislation  is  an  insurance 
measure  against  the  vast  flood 
of  immigrant  labor  which  will 
otherwise  pour  thru  our  gate» 
when  transportation  is  made 
available.  Such  an  influx  of 
millions  from  Europe  would 
beat  down  the  wage  standard, 
increase  unemployment,  and  con- 
duce toward  nation-wide  up- 
heavals, political  and  industrial. 
After  the  prohibition  period, 
the  basis  for  admitting  immi- 
grants would  be  as  follows,  ap- 
plying to  all  peoples  without  ex- 
ception (including  India,  China 
and  Japan) : 

A  basic  figure  would  be  estab 
lished  using  the  1920  census 
This  basic  figure  would  consist 
of  (a)  the  number  of  natural- 
ized immigrants  from  a  giveD 
country  or  people,  plus  (b)  the 
American-born  children  of  im- 
migrants from  that  race  or  peo- 
Each  year,  the  permissible 
immigration  from  that  country  or 
people  would  be  a  percentage  (from 
3  to  10  or  from  5  to  15  per  cent)  of  this 
basic  figure.  The  proposed  immigration 
commission  would  vary  the  percentage 
within  these  limits,  taking  into  consid- 
eration labor  and  other  conditions. 

By  the  same  plan  naturalization 
would  be  offered  to  all  who  could  qual- 
ify, regardless  of  race.  The  standards 
of  naturalization  would  be  raised  and 
a  number  of  important  reforms  in  de- 
tail would  be  included. 

The  effect?  Japanese  immigration 
would  be  reduced  at  once  to  about  half 
the  present  annual  figure.  It  would  in- 
crease slowly,  but  in  1935  it  would  still 
be  40  per  cent  below  the  Japanese  immi- 
gration of  1917. 

Chinese  immigration  would  be  held 
where  it  now  is — about  1900  a  year. 

Italian  immigration  would  be  reduced 
about  65  per  cent  below  the  average 
annual  immigration  from  Italy  in  pre- 
war years. 

From  Eastern  Europe  an  even  small- 
er proportion  could  come. 

From  Northwest  Europe  a  number 
would  be  admissible  lai-gely  in  excess  of 
the  pre-war  immigration  from  North- 
west Europe. 

The  sociological  consideration  in 
favor  of  this  percentage  plan  can  be 
stated  in  a  word.  Immigrants  are  as- 
similated largely  thru  the  influence  of 
(a)  previous  immigrants  who  have  be- 
come Americanized  and  (b)  the  chil- 
dren o(  the  first  generation,  who  have 
grown  up  thru  our  public  schoo 
Where  these  influences  prevail,  thej 
testify    to   the  assinnlabilit y  o(  the  new 
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immigrants  from  that  same  people,  and 
they  provide  the  conditions  which  will  en- 
able them  to  assimilate  rapidly. 

To  return  now  to  the  Asiatic  quandary. 
The  League  of  Nations  cannot  settle  our 
immigration  questions,  tho  our  wrong 
handling  of  Asiatic  immigration  can 
.gravely  embarrass  the  League  of  Nations. 

Against  military  war  the  League  of  Na- 
fions  may  ensure  us — if  it  be  made  an 
efficient  instrument  thru  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  great  nations  like  our  own. 
But  the  League  cannot  insure  against  re- 
butment or  against  trade  boycott  among 
the  Asian  peoples.  Japan  is  speaking 
equally  for  China  in  her  appeal  for  a  de- 
cent equality  of  race  treatment  by  which 
each  nation  controls  its  own  immigration 
policies.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Japan,  in  her  commercial  ri- 
valry with  America,  will  make  effective 
use  among  the  Chinese  of  the  continuing 
humiliation  practised  against  Asiatics  by 
this  country — a  humiliation  which  can 
only  appear  to  Asiatics  as  a  thing  wilful, 
wanton,  unnecessary.  And  wanton  it  is. 
and  indefensible,  save  as  ignorance  may 
justify   wantonness. 

By  adopting,  however,  the  policy  hero 
sketched  America  can  solve  the  problem 
at  once  and  create  a  new  era  in  her  good 
relations  with  the  Orient,  at  the  same  time 
putting  order  into  the  present  chaos  of 
her  general  immigration  and  naturalization 
laws.  For  this  policy  gives  to  Japan  what 
she  craves,  equality  of  race  treatment,  and 
also  secures  what  all  Americans  insist  on 
and  Japan  herself  recognizes  as  just — 
safety  from  danger  of  Asiatic  immigration. 
If  only  we  would  think  objectively,  setting 
aside  the  natural  emotional  disposition  to 
humiliate  a  foreign  race,  the  forthcoming 
Congress  would  surely  act  on  the  lines  here 
indicated.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  this 
support  within  the  constituencies  of  con- 
gressmen. The  National  Committee  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation  is 
prepared  to  help  in  organizing  <u<h  sup- 
port, and  invites  all  American  citizens  to 
become  members  of  the  movement. 
.Vcio  York 


LABOR    GOES    TO 
COLLEGE 

(Continued  from    page    216) 
tant  to  find  a  building  in  which  to  hold  its 
-.    Ar    this    point    the    Central    Labor 
Union    drove    home   an    argument.    "If   the 
public    won't    furnish    us    with    free    college 
•ion."  they  said,  "we  can  ;it  least  bor- 
public   room    in    a    school    building." 
A  college  ought  to  begin   modestly,  any- 
way.  and  the  Trade  Union  College  |g  run 

Hag      true    to    form.    It    l>eg:iri    on    April    7 
•ions  rooms  loaned  to  it   thru  the   Bos- 
ton   School    Board    in    the    very    handsome 
High  School  of  Practical  Art-    This  spring 
Indent   body,   distributed    thruout    the 
loes   not   make   much   of  H 
d  the  nightly  program  of  the  janitor. 
ne»t    fall,    when    the    fir  t    real    term 
it  may  be  necj-xMary  to  commandeer 
■hole    hjg    yellow    briek    ftchoolboa  e 
Some   Irreverent   local   headliner  here   m 
scroti  the   top  of  ji   column 
iption    of    the    new    labor   college      Ten 
ehoolroorn  "  For,  owing  to  the 
'Ideational    watum,    it    wan 
[iring  term  of  the  in 
of    xhort     eo 
.    :i    course     W'hil  • 
'       '  i      pretty   well  convinced   thiil 

■  ok  and  file  of  th<-  Boston  labor  move 

college,    every    one    realized 
•I  ii  college  full   I 

i  I  .i  ion    to 

-ollege    vvn*   given    on    March    HI 

ry      hnef     period     "f     three 

w*»k>  for  making  »li  preliminary  arrange- 


Film  On  Teeth 

Proves  Your  Way  Wrong 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


That's  the  Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions  know  that  well-brushed  teeth 
still  discolor  and  decay.  Tartar  forms 
on  them,  pyorrhea  starts.  The  tooth 
brush  has  proved  itself  inadequate. 
Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles  have 
constantly  increased. 

Dentists  long  have  known  the  rea- 
son, but  not  a  home  way  to  combat  it. 
The  trouble  lies  in  a  film — that  slimy 
film  which  you  feel  with  your  tongue. 
It  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crev- 
ices, hardens  and  stays.  And  that  film 
causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

The  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and   forms  acid.      It  holds  the   acid  in 


contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

One  great  dental  question  for  years 
has  been,  how  to  combat  that  film.  A 
dental  cleaning  removes  it,  but  the 
great  need  is  to  fight  it  day  by  day. 

Science  has  now  found  the  way. 
Able  authorities  have  amply  proved 
it  by  convincing  clinical  tests.  Lead- 
ing dentists  all  over  America  have 
proved  it  and  adopted  it.  Now  that 
method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  we  let  every- 
body prove  it  by  a  ten-day  home  test 
free. 


See  What  Clean  Teeth  Mean 


Teeth  in  general,  though  brushed 
daily,  are  not  clean.  That's  why  tooth 
troubles  come.  Use  a  io-Day  Tube  of 
Pepsodent  and  see  the  difference  for 
yourself.     It  will  be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albu- 
minous matter.  The  object  of  Pepso- 
dent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly 
combat  it. 

That  seems  a  simple  method.  But 
pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
So  pepsin  long  seemed  forbidden. 
What  science  now  has  done  is  to  find 
a  harmless  activating  method.  Five 
governments  have  already  granted  pat- 
ents.    It  is  that  method,  used  in  Pepso- 


dent, which  has  solved  this  great  tooth 
problem. 

The  proof  is  quick  and  easy.  Within 
ten  days  you  will  gain  a  new  light  on 
teeth  cleaning,  and  that's  important 
both  to  you  and  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  io-Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears. 

Compare  this  method  with  your  pres- 
ent method.  Look  at  your  teeth  in  ten 
days.  Then  let  the  evident  results  tell 
you  what  to  do.  There  will  be  no  need 
for  argument. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  p  -•<•  bated  on 
activated  pepsin.  An  r  ffwient  film  com- 
batant, now  endorsed  by  dentists  every- 
where  and    sold    by    druggists    in    large 

tub*)  Si 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 

Urpt.  539,  1104  S.  Wabasli  Ave.,  C  hicago.  III. 

Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name        

Address    
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"That  Was  Certainly  a  Fine  Shave 


That's  what  you  u  ill  say  if  you  pre- 
pare the  blade  of  your  razor  in  the 
scientific  manner. 

Magnified  1000  times  the  edge  of  a 

razor  blade  (ordinary  or  safety)  looks 

like  a  cross-cut  saw.     Between  the 

microscopic  teeth  moisture  collects 

and  tiny  particles  of  rust  form. 

It  is  this  indiscernible  rust  that  makes 
your  razor  pull  and  hurt  your  face.  And 
it  is  this  rust  you  must  prevent.  Stropping 
only  breaks  or!  the  rust  after  it  is  formed. 
Nor  can  you  wipe  a  blade  dry  enough  to 
get  all  the  moisture  from  between  the 
invisible  teeth  and  prevent  rusting. 


Therefore,  do  this:  Put  a  few  drops  of 
3-in-One  on  the  strop  occasionally,  to 
keep  it  soft.  Before  and  after  shaving, 
draw  razor  blade  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  moistened  with  3 -in -One. 
Then  rust  will  positively  not  be  able  to 
form. 

Do  this  and  you  will  be  gladly  surprised 
at  how  smooth  a  shave  can  be.  Further- 
more, you  will  get  more  shaves  out  of  a 
"safety"  blade  than  you  ever  did  before. 

3-in-One  is  sold  by  all  good  hardware, 
sporting  goods,  drug  and  general  stores. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
15c,  25c  and  50c  in  bottles;  also  in  25c 
Handy  Oil  Cans. 


i 


Free  3-in-One  For  You 

On  a  postal  card  simply  say:     Send   me  your   interesting  circular,  "A  Razor 
Saver  lor  Every  Shaver,"  and  a  generous  free  sample  bottle  ol  3-in-One  Oil. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Company 

165  (JR.  Broadway  New  York 

— — — — —MM  ■   *      urn         ■  "M    m  — ^ 


Oat  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  us,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  oar  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZORby  retnrn  mail,  postpaid.  Youmayuse 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  yon  like  it,  pay  ua 
$1.85.     If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.     SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


LEARN  ABOUT  GOLDFISH  AND 
AQUATIC  GARDENS 

We  make  artistic  aquariums  suitable  for  the  most 
beautiful  homes,  conservatories  or  lawns,  for 
keeping  goldfish  and  aquatic  plants.  We  will 
make  to  order  any  size  wished  for.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Pioneer  Aquarium  Industry, 
Racine,  Wise. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  50c  for  pound  box  fresh  from 
the  factory— 5  lbs.  $2.50. 


DOYAL 

JXMarsh  Mallows 


Send 

for  free 

booklet, 

Useful  Marshmallow," 

which  gives  pleasing 

Marshmallow  recipes. 


Are  different  in  flavor,  texture  and  keeping  quality. 

They  will  please  you  better  for  any  purpose, 

eating-,    toasting,    cakes,    chocolate,    etc. 

Only  the  purest  materials  used. 

Made  in  spotless  kitchens, 

entirely  without  contact 

with  the  hands. 

Try  a  box  today  and  know 
how  delicious  marshmallows 
can  be. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

The  Rochester  Candy  Works 

407-413  State  St., Rochester,  N.  Y. 


minis,  spreading  the  oewi  tbruoul   labor 

BoatOD,  and  so  nil,  tin-  best  Hull  could  be 
dune     was    tO    Hive    a     ten     weeks'     term     rUU- 

11 1 1  ik   from   early  in   April   In  early   in  June. 

I.I e     in     the    Curriculum     Ol    .some 

do/.en    courses    comes    once    ,1    week,    for    two 
hours;    one    hour    is    lecture,    and    the   other 
is  discussion.    None  mny   enter  a  course  ua 
less    he    is    a    inemher    id'    a    union    alhliated 

with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of 
a   member  of  the  immediate   family  of  a 

trade    unionist.    Two    dollars    and    a    lull    is 

the  admission  fee  per  course. 

\\  hat  d<>  labor  men  want  to  K<'  to  col- 
lege   for,    anyway?   This   is   a    question    C 

inonly   heard   in  the  portions  of  Huston  com 
posed    of    those    persons    who    do    not    know 

much  about  t in-  labor  movement.  The  an 
swer  is  not  difficult.  The  labor  men  want,  to 

K«i  lo  college  to  learn  tiling  which  will  be 
useful  to  them  and  which  will  give  them 
the  feeling  that  they  are  not  handicapped 
in  life.  One  id'  the  thing!  which  they  par- 
ticularly  want    to   learn   is  how  to  read  and 

peak  good  ESnglisb.  Before  the  classes  in 

English  were  actually  organized  it.  was 
evident  that  they  would  prove  to  be  the 
most  popular  of  all  that  were  offered  :  and 
so  it  turned  out.  Mr.  Carlelon  Noyes,  for 
example,  whose  teaching  is  well  known  to 
many    Harvard    men,    gives    a    course    called 

"How  to  Write  English."  It  is  largely  at- 
tended. .Mr.  Alfred  Sheffield,  who.  has 
taught  many  Wellesley  girls,  has  a  course 
in  the  Labor  College  on  "Practise  in  Dis- 
cussion." 

The  labor  men  are  also  interested  in 
law,  and  there  is  the  course  entitled  "In- 
troduction to  American  Law,"  given  every 
Saturday  night  by  no  other  than  Roscoe 
round,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  labor  circles  that  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  law   is  very  useful. 

There  is  one  striking  difference  between 
the  student  body  of  this  new  labor  college 
and  that  of  many  regulation  academic  class- 
rooms :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
order.  One  reason  is  that  the  average  age 
of  the  pupils  is  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
college  boy  or  girl.  Rut  another  reason, 
and  a  more  important  one,  is  that  here  i-i 
a  group  of  men  and  women  who  are  going 
to  college  with  a  very  definite  purpose. 
They  know  what  they  want  and  why  they 
want  it.  They  have  paid  out  very  hard- 
earned  money  for  education,  and  they  pur- 
pose to  get  their  money's  worth.  Let  me 
illustrate  the  kind  of  attention  which  every 
one   of  us  who   are    teaching  is  accorded : 

In  my  classroom  there  is  a  wash  basin 
equipt  with  running  water.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents became  thirsty  toward  the  end  of 
the  discussion  hour  and,  in  the  midst  of  an 
explanation  by  the  instructor,  he  rose  and 
let  the  water  run  for  a  drink.  Tin1  class 
was  thoroly  upset.  They  did  not  like  the 
interruption.  One  member  apologized  to  me 
afterward  for  his  classmate,  and  the  of- 
fender was  cautioned  by  a  friend — not  by 
the  teacher — not  to  do  it  again. 

In  each  class  there  is  lecturing,  written 
work,  and  oral  discussion.  I  have  never 
seen  more  earnest  and  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  business  in  any  classroom.  I  have 
talked  steadily  for  an  hour  without  an  in- 
terruption and  with  the  keenest  attention 
to  every  word.  In  the  discussion — infor- 
mal, of  course — which  follows  the  first  hour, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  students  have 
absorbed  the  salient  points  and  that  they 
have  some  ideas  of  their  own  to  put  forth. 
My  course  happens  to  be  on  shop  commit- 
tees and  collective  bargaining,  a  topic  in 
which  trade  unionists  are  deeply  interested 
because  collective  bargaining  is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  creed,  and  because  the  shop 
committee  movement  is  one  which  is  vitally 
affecting  the  trade  unions.  1  find  that  the 
second  hour  i^(  each  evening  is  tremendous 
ly  illuminating,  and  I  Peel  that  1  learn 
more  from  it  than  I  am  able  to  give.  I  t'unl 
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also  that  the  class  does  its  outside  reading 
faithfully  and  that  in  addition  to  reading 
it  does  outside  thinking— which  is  more 
than  some  teachers  in  more  prosperous  in- 
stitutions of  learning  can  say  of  their 
classes ! 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  already 
named,  some  other  able  men  have  signed 
up  with  the  labor  college.  Among  them  I 
may  mention  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale : 
Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard :  Prof. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  of  Harvard,  and  Fran- 
cis Bowes  Sayre,  son-in-law  of  President 
Wilson.  Tho  we  are  but  young  yet,  I  think 
that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Trade 
Union  College  of  Boston  is  fast  on  the 
road  to  realize  its  stated  aim,  to  wit : 
"Education  must  not  stifle  thought  and  in- 
quiry, but  must  awaken  the  mind  to  the 
application  of  natural  laws  and  to  a  con- 
ception   of   independence    and    progress." 

Boston 


THE    NEW    COVENANT 

(Continued  from  page  215) 
nant,    it   shall    be   the   duty    of   such    member   to 
take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from 
such   obligations. 

(Virtually  the  same  as  original  Article 
XXV.) 

ARTICLE  XXI 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  validity  of  international  engage- 
ments, such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  re- 
gional understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
for  securing  the  maintenance  cf  peace. 
(Entirely   new.) 

article  xxn 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a 
consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  which  for- 
merly governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves 
under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern 
world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle 
that  the  well  being  and  development  of  such 
peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and 
the  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust 
ehould  be  embodied   in   this   Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practicable  effect 
to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such 
peoples  be  intrusted  to  advanced  nations  who. 
by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experi?nc3 
or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  under- 
take this  responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer- 
cized by  them  as  mandataries  on  behalf  of  the 
League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  development,  of  the 
people,  tho  g'-oirraphical  situation  of  the  terri- 
tory, its  economic  condition  and  other  similar 
circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Turkish  Empire  hav<-  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  their  existence  as  independ- 
ent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  sub- 
ject to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice 
and  assistance  \,y  a  mandatary  until  such  time 
as  thfry  are  able  to  Htand  alone.  The  wmhes  of 
these  communities  must  be  a  principal  consider- 
in   the  selection   of   the   mandatary. 

peoples,  especially  those  of  Central 
Africa,  are  at  sneb  ■  stage  that  the  mandatory 
most   b*  ible    for    the   administration    of 

the  territory   under   conditions    which    will   guar- 
BBtSS    freedom    Of  ■    or    religirin    subject. 

only    t/<    the    maintenance    of    public    order    and 
sserals,   the    prohibition    of   abuses   such    an    the 

■lave     trade,     the     arrrn      traffic     an'1      the      liquor 

traffic   ar.d   the   prevention    ot  the  estabHshmenl 

cations    or     military     and     naval     bate  h 

and    of    military    training    of    the    natives    for 

other   than    police    p  irpo  es    and    the   defen  <•    of 

•   'ory    and     wi .!  -  ijre    sqoaj     opportuni- 

ties   for    the   t  rade   arid    commerce    ,,f    Stbsx    rnem- 

f    the     [,< 

:,n  territories,  nuch  as  Southwest 
Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific  I  lands, 
which,  owing  to  the  Rparseness  of  theft  popu- 
lation   or    their    •mall   size    or    their    remoteness 

'  on    or    their 

graphical     ".  to    the  of    the 

/.  and  '.  .  can  b<    lc    i 

adrr  ur,'|i-r    the    laws    of    the    mandatory 

as    Integral    portions    of    i' 
th»    safeguard*    above    menl  oned,    in    the    In 

•»'«    of    the     ,  population       In     every     I 

of   mandate,    the    mandatary   xhall    rendei    to    the 
..i    r<  port    in    reference    to    u,. 
■'.■-,    |     el    i ." 

■A   or   adn 
h.<    mandatary   shall, 

If    -  .'j»ly    »gr.  I,,     fhe 

•  ague,  be  ■  sen  case 

by     th»     CO  .r.'il 

A    permanent    commission   shall   be   | 


Linen  Specials 


at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


^WO  very  interesting  shipments  of  Damask  Linen 
Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  have  just  reached  us 
from  bond.     These  Cloths  and  Napkins  were  pur- 
chased early  in  1918,  which  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  quote  especially  attractive  prices. 

LOT  No.  1  is  of  Scotch  full-bleached  Linen 
Damask  in  our  own  regular  makes  and  patterns. 

Breakfast  Napkins,  $7.00,  7.50,  8.00,  8.75,  9.50  the 
dozen  and  up. 

Dinner  Napkins,  $8.75,  9.00,  10.00,  10.50  the  dozen 
and  up. 

Table  Cloths,  2x2  yds.,  $7.00,  7.25,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50 

10.50  each  and  up.  B 

Table  Cloths,  2  x  2l/2  yds.,  $8.50,  8.75,  9.50,  10.00, 

12.00  each  and  up.  §| 

(Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices.) 

LOT  No.  2  comprises  a  good  variety  of  Cream 
and  half-bleached  Irish  Damask,  which  we  very 
strongly  recommend  as  being  especially  suitable 
for  hard  use.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  the  bunga- 
low and  the  country  home,  where  moderation  in 
price  is  desired.  J 

Each  washing  adds  to  the  appearance  of  these  Linens 
and  tones  them  to  an  attractive  silver  grey.  If  dried  in  the 
sun,  these  cloths  will  eventually  turn  white. 

The  quantities  are  limited  ;  therefore  we  urge  our  Patrons 
to  make  their  purchases  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Cloths,  $6.75,  7.75,  8.50,  9.00  and  9.75  each. 
72-inch  Piece  Goods,  $4.25  and  4.50  per  yard. 
22-inch  Napkins,  $775  the  dozen. 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE:  Any  of  the  merchandise  described 
abooe  may  he  ordered  with  complete  satisfaction  through  our 
Mail  Order  Service. 

= 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co0         | 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,        New  York 
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SI  r.lKl.KS,   Lhl,  ILKhKS!  „ar|„B     matarl'il     for 
• .« r  .1 1      irtlcleti      pspoTi,     ipcechM,       lebatei       Kxpert, 
■   1  lime      1:1.   i.mci  11    B1  BEAD, 
90    I  iftli    Avenue.    N'w    V.ri 


P"ACTS,  Arguments.  Bi  ief  •  foi  Debates.  Out- 
1  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  material, 
(or  club  papers,  oratiom  and  i  isavs,  The  Bureau 
of   Re  ear  en,   318    E,   s '  '■   St.,   New    Albany,   Ind. 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

E3    HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS   nun 

lion  It  of  Dmiignt  Frmu.     Corrttpondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E.,.biuh.d  iS7s) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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METR0P0U1  \\  HOSPITAL  IRANNC  SCHOOL  I  OR  NURSES 

Mi     vi    u\v  ill-.     I*>1     \N.l>.     %l    IrV     VORK     CI  1  ^ 

,  *  iwo  »n<i  ant  l.«ll  »'«n  eenrti   of   liainiaa, 
i  pupil  ouiia  receive!  <u  dlluwan'  ■-  "I  1 1 '-in  U0 

!,      in      .sddllluli      lu      IllallllclKii.  <       SU 
UllllulUli 

Minimum    d(r    IS    yral,         Kr Illinli,    ll    Icdllone 

..!     lu^li     sihool     in     cnuivolcnl        (   luiri     ore 

lufUlcd     Cdl.ll     UlOllltl. 

BUckwall'l  Island  i.  an  liiilotu    spot.       It  l>  fin 

.,  the  iu.li  diui  aoi««  i.l  il..    iiiy.  yi-t    >u   nrai    New 

,,  lu  lie  pail  ill  it.       I  I"     ii.ilnial  nunti'  hoOi  . 

Willi  ill  •It*n»ivc  and  attractive  yruuiidt,  it  an  ideal 

place    lu    live    in 

i.e.  ihe  iiiuiic  Wd>  reduced  Loin  I  luce  ycsis  lu  Iwo  ycais  dud  »u  months  I  lir  CeKStlOa 

,  v      I        i       .1  tit     i         I  lot  nunei  al.iodd;   tliry   will   be  Beaded,   i"   laiW   BUmbei s.  lot   tecon- 

iiiu>  I  led  l"t  llie  ••labliihneol  ot  school*  ol  nursum  i»  I  be  different  countries  ol    Eaiope  lot  a 

nine  to  ixllic.      Wc  plan,  thcrelure.  to  continue  the  tonne  of  two  yean  and  »n  BOBtB 

1  Of  lulormatloii  vvrlle  lu  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD,  Supt-rliUendenl 
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Training  jor/Tuttiorship 

HoW  to  w't- 1  tv ,  What  to  Wr  i  le , 
aiul  w>hi.'iv  to  st-ll. 

CuHivule  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  uifts. Muster  the 

avtej  -"It  frrtpreae  ton.  Make 

v.i'u-  spun-  time  profitable. 

Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.  EsenwVin 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Flay  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  hat  received  over  $5,000  for  iloriet  and 
article*  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  'a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer ' I  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer' >  Monthly,  rspcvuilly  valu-iblt  lor  its  lull  reports  ot 
the  literary  market.  BVsidrt  our  '.caching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page   illustrated  "catalogue  free 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304,  Springfield,  Mass. 

EST*3l'sHCO  lfl9T  INCORPORATED    ISO* 
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Your  Vacation 
Opportunity 

The  Summer  Quarter  1919  »  ill    native    the    milled    ln- 

tlon    of    professors    and    Instructor!    returning 

from     war     MTvtce     in     many     landl.       Student       and 

teachert,  Interwtad  in  keeping  abreast  ol  the  limes 
nr    in    oompletlng    work    alreedj    begun,    appreciate 

the  opportunity  of  Instruction   in  a  regular  leejon  Ol 
stuily   iimler   members  of   the   University  star*. 
ai  .     dealrlnS.     U)     prnserute    researeh     111    the    libraries 
and    laboratories    will    find    facilities    for   work    under 
the    must    favorable    conditions. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  departments  and  Include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  in  traction  In  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education  and  Divinity. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1919 

First  Term   June  16-July    23 
Second  Term  July  24-August  29 

Sladeots  may  register  for  either  termor  both 

For  the  complete  announcement  of  courses  address 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 


[MEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Qulncy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.      Three  years   course.      College  preparation 
desire*!.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theolog- 
ical writings  of  hmanuel  Swedenborg1  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 
An  endowed  school   for   girls   overlooked   by   Lake   Cham- 
plain.    Well  equipped  buildings.     All  outdoor  sports.     Col- 
lege preparatory  and   general   courses.     Write   for  booklet. 
Miss   Ellen   Seton   Ogden.    1'rincipal. 
The  Bt.    Rev.    A.    C.    A.    IIall,    President   and   Chaplain 

Box   R,    Burlington,    Vt 


RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Offers  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.  Four  laboratories,  library, 
observatory,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Liberal  endowment 
makes  possible  very  mod- 
erate charges.  Officers  and 
instructors,  60.  Students 
from  31  states  and  coun- 
tries.    Address 

WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  Pres.,  Box  46 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

BOULDER,  COLORADO 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  A  SUMMER  QUARTER 
Instead  of  the  usual  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks,  the  University 
ot  Colorado  v.  ill  conduct,  in  the  Summer  of  1919,  a  Summer  Quarter 
of  two  terms,  greatly  increas.ng  the  scope  and  variety  of  courses. 
The  First  Term  will  open  on  June  30  and  close  on  August  2.  The 
Second  Term  will  open  on  August  4  and  close  on  September  6. 
Courses  will  be  offered  in  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicme,  Opthal- 
mology,  Engineermg,  Mountain  Field  Biology,  and  Vocational 
Subjects.  A  bulletin,  soon  to  be  issued,  containing  descriptions  of 
courses  and  oth.-r  information,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Registrar. 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  August  1 8, 
1910.  Address  President  0.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.       53rd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $325-$400  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For    catalogue   and    information    address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics 

By   Simon  J.  Jumnefaky,   A.B.,  LL.B. 

Teachers    wrile   for    it    and    it  will  be    »ent   free. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  We.l  40th  Street  New  York 


to   receive    and   1  tamlm    ii"    annual   report!  of 

the    mandataries      and    to    advi.se    I  be    council    of 
all     111, ill.  1        1.1 >■     U)     llu     ODMrVUMt     of    the 

nuntifltm 

(This    la    the    original    Article    XIV,    vir- 
tually   unchanged,   except    for   the    Insertion 
of   the    words    'and    who   are    willing    to    ac- 
cept,"    in    describing    nations    to    be    given 
1  itarles.) 

AllTU'Ll:    XXIII 

Sui. 1  eel    to   and   in   accordance   with   the  pro- 
.1    International   convention!  existing;  or 
it.,  to  !•■   m  1  mil  upon.  Mi.   in.  mil.  n  of  th>- 
brugut'    (A)    will  endeavor    d>  secure  and   main- 
tain    fair    and     human*    coniht |    oi     labor    for 

men,  women  and  children,  both  In  their  <>wn 
countries  and  In  all  eountrlaa  to  which  thel) 
commercial  and  Industrial  relatione  extend,  und 
for  that  purpose  will  establish  and  maintain  the 
necessary  International  organizations,  (ID  un- 
dertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native 
Inhabitants  of  territorial  under  their  oontrol; 
(C)  will  Intrust  the  League  with  the  general 
supervision  over  the  execution  of  agreements 
with  regard  to  the  traffic  In  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  traffic  In  opium  und  other  danger- 
ous drugs;    (I))    will  intrust  the  League  with  the 

1  ai  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 

ammunition  with  the  count  lies  in  which  the 
control  of  this  traffic  is  necew.sary  in  the  com- 
mon Interest;  (K)  will  make  provision  to  secure 
and  maintain  freedom  of  communication  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  members  of  the  League;  in  this 
connection  the  special  necessities  oi  the  regions 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-18  shall  be 
in  mind;  (K)  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in 
matters  of  international  concern  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  disease. 

(This  replaces  the  original  Article  XX, 
and  embodies  parts  of  the  original  XVIII 
and  XXI.  It  eliminates  a  special  provision 
formerly  made  for  a  bureau  of  labor  and 
adds  the   clauses   B   and   C.) 

akticli;  XXIV 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  League  all  international  bureaus  already 
established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to 
such  treaties  consent.  All  such  international 
bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation 
of  matters  of  international  interest  hereafter 
constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of   the   League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which 
are  regulated  by  general  conventions  but  which 
are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  internation- 
al bureaus  or  commissions,  the  secretariat  of 
the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  if  desired  by  the  parties,  collect  and 
distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  ren- 
der any  other  assistance  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

The  council  may  include  as  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  secretariat  the  expenses  of  any 
bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed  under  the 
direction   of   the   League. 

(Same  as  Article  XXII  in  the  original, 
with  the  matter  after  the  first  two  sen- 
tences added.) 

article  xxv 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  establishment  and  coopera- 
tion of  duly  authorized  voluntary  national  Red 
Cross  organizations  having  as  purposes  im- 
provement of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  thruout  the 
world. 

(Entirely   new.) 

ARTICLE  XXVI 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect 
when  ratified  by  the  members  of  the  League 
whose  representatives  compose  the  council  and 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  League 
whose  representatives  compose  the  assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  member 
of  the  League  which  signifies  its  dissent  there- 
from, but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  League. 

(Same  as  the  original,  except  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  League,  instead  of  three- 
fourths.  Is  required  for  ratification  of 
amendments,  with  the  last  sentence 
added.) 

ANNEX   TO   THE    COVENANT 

1. — Original  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions,  signatories  of   the  Treaty  of   Peace: 

United  fates  of  America,  Belgium.  Bolivia. 
Brazil,  Brftish  Empire,  Canada.  Australia.  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  China.  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, Hayti.  Hedjaz,  Honduras.  Italy,  Japan, 
Liberia.  Nicaragua.  Panama.  Vein.  Poland,  Por- 
tugal,  Rumania.   Servia.   Siam   and   Uruguaj 

States    invited    to    accede    to    the    Covenant  : 

Argentine      Republic.      Chile.      Colombia.      Pen 
mark.    Netherlands.    Norway,     Paraguay,    Persia. 
Salvador,  Spain.  Sweden.   Switzerland  and   Yci\e- 

2. — First  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations    (blank). 

(The  annex  was  not  published  with  the 
original  draft  of  the  covenant.) 


7  Things  That  Cut  My 
Wording  Day  in  Half 


This  Man  Now  Observes  "  Banker's  Hours,"  Yet  Gets  More 
Done  Than  When  He  Worked  Early-and-Late — and  Is  Mak- 
ing More  Money.      The  "How"  of  It  Is  Surprisingly  Easy. 


SOME  of  my  friends  jokingly  ac- 
cuse me  of  having  made  a  sudden 
killing  in  Wall  Street.  Others  in- 
sinuate that  some  rich  relative  must 
have  left  me  all  his  money.  All  won- 
der at  my  "banker's  hours."  All  seem 
to  think  I  have  recently  fallen  into  a 
"soft  snap." 

When  people  who  don't  know  the 
facts  compare  my  present  style  of  liv- 
ing with  the  way  my  family  and  I  lived 
in  less  prosperous  days,  and  when  they 
compare  the  leisure  I  now  enjoy  with 
the  way  I  used  to  slave,  I  suppose  it  is 
natural  for  them  to  jump  to  conclu- 
sions and  attribute 
the  change  to  some 

stroke       of      luck.  ^ewi 

However,  the  only 
luck  about  it-  was 
in  getting  hold  of 
the  formula  that 
has  brought  me 
quick  success. 


Others    insinuate   that 
have   left  me 


My  days  used  to 
be  a  regular  chaos, 
from  the  time  I 
got  up  till  I  went 
to  bed.  Always 
under  pressure,  always  in  a  feverish 
rush,  yet  always  behind. 

To  begin  with,  I  was  behind  with  my 
<:p.  Invariably  set  the  alarm  for 
the  last  minute  of  safety,  and  invari- 
ably woke  up  tired.  Rushed  through 
my  breakfast.  Hurried  for  the  7 :40 
train.  My  nose  to  the  grindstone  all 
day  long,  but  never  quite  caught  up. 
k  nearly  always  in  a  chronic  mess 
with  an  accumulation  of  things  that 
should  have  been  attended  to  a  week 
or  more  before.  letting  away  from 
the  office  before  0:00  eemed  like  tak- 
ing a  half-holiday;  was  frequently 
much  later  than  that,  and  often  had  to 
take  work  home. 

*Mv  family  complained  thai   my  mind  al 
way*   seemed    to   be   at    the   office.      I    know 
I  waa  poo r  company.     I  waa  losing  nil  my 
popularity     couldn't    enter    into    the 
■  ,f     of    thing*    bfraune     I     wa      alwi 
either  fagged  out  or  bannted   l>v   though) 
of  things  undone,     liv-n  my  Hundaya  were 
•oil<(|   by  guilty   thoughts  of 
im  illation   of   work   alwayi     taring 

And  the  tragedy  of  it   wtu    thai   in     pit*1 
of  the  pray  I  Hf 

nr><:  i,«;i'l  oil ."  I  dldn'l  aeem 

."•rtiriK  anywher<         I      Income   bad 

tan»l  till      '  rur  fn  ..< 

nl    bonnd  .   but    I 

r-rn    to   !,<•   (frowiriK   with  if        I    I 

t  underfill  opportunity,  but     om< 

I    rliil  able    to    grasp    it        It 

fai'llfe 

'",     (,'.//   one    of    it"- 

ii    place    in. 

.'■,i,i      ip     In 

■■**       H\f»'\/        !'"'!■ 

wh»»  i*    >>»*,  ami  IIm  ' ti<i  -  All 

*h«     «|/»f»     i,f      II     ihoi 


all  my  previous  years  of  faithful  service  had 
never  taken  me  higher  than  a  minor  execu- 
tive position,  at  a  minor  executive's  salary. 
And  that  is  only  part  of  the  change.  In 
spite  of  greatly  increased  responsibilities,  in 
spite  of  the  multitude  of  matters  that  come 
to  me  for  attention  and  decision,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  important  conferences  and 
interviews  which  my  promotion  has  added 
to  my  schedule,  in  spite  of  more  exacting 
demands  on  me  in  every  way,  I  have  cut 
my  working  hours  almost  in  two.  I  am  no 
longer  chained  to  my  desk.  And  I  have 
thrown  off  the  old  nervous  strain  that  used 
to   make   my    days    almost    a    night-mare. 

I  now  have  time  for  an  extra  hour's  sleep  in 
the  morning.  Time  for  a  leisurely  toilet  and 
breakfast  instead  of  the  old  Hurry-and-Run. 
Reach  my  desk  about  ten.  Usually  ready  to 
leave     by     three     or     a     little     after — frequently 

earlier.  And  when  I 
leave,  it  is  with  a  clear 
conscience — am  always 
right  up  to  the  minute 
on  my  schedule ;  often 
a    little    ahead. 

What  is  the  explana- 
tion ?  Merely  this — a 
simple  secret  that  I  got 
from  a  man  named 
Purinton  ;  all  there  is 
to  it  are  7  easy  rules — 
but  the  results  they 
bring    are    amazing. 

Sheer  idleness  isn't 
by  any  means  the  only 
way  to  squander  time 
and  waste  chances  for 
success.  Through  Pur- 
inton's  simple  set  of 
rules,     I     have     learned 


some   rich    relative    must 
all  his  money." 


the  real  secret  of  how  to  turn 
time  into  money — how  to  make 
every  minute  count,  not  only  at 
my  desk,  but  also  away  from 
it.  Not  by  being  a  miser  with 
my  time,  but  by  spending  it 
more  intelligently.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  allow  myself 
more  leisure  and  recreation  than 
ever  before  in  my  life — but  I 
have  learned  how  to  make  my 
hours  of  "play"  contribute  to 
my  hours  of  work  —how  to  make 
them  add  to  my  fitness  bo  I  am 
always  at  my  best  while  at  my 
deck,  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
have  been  able  to  eut  my  work- 
ing hours  in  two  Hut  :i  biir- 
V<t    i  that     by    following 

the  simple  rules  laid  down  by 
this  man  Purinton,  I  have 
learned  bow  to  v.'>  through  a 
pile     of      work      like     a      mowing 

machine  through  Brass.  I  have 
learned     how     to    eliminate    all 

'    motion  '    and    waste  el, 
DOt     m<re|y    how     to    make    every 

ate  of  my  workini/  time 
COUnt,  but  ill.  o  how  to  make 
every  thought,  •    •  I  t  effort,  every 

ounce  of  energy  count      In  short.    Purinton    ha 

shown    n,i-    how    to    do    mon      In    one    hour    than     I 
used    to    do    In    three        Ami     I    do    it     with    far    less 

nerves  and  energy      I  am   fresher 

now    at    lie     end   of   my    di  "'I'    than    I    used   to 

tie  ;it   the  beginning 
Who   is  thin   man    Purinton?     Ami   just    what 

;ire     his  rules  I     will      tell      ynu.        In 

my  in,   Edward   Earle   Purinton  is   with 

out    question    ths   lansst   and  soundest     'achieve 
m    a  mi  ricii       Hi     ad  It  a   on    •  he 
practical  elds  of  life  has  been  sought  by   thou 
.mri    followed    to    tie  n    profit     from 

ion     head      dOWfl     tO    th<      humblest    worker     in 

ill      ■  holt    ci  .hi 

pIMeatlon    of      practising    what     ha    preaches"; 
he  biw   made   bin  own  aucceaa   i>v   following    h 
own   rul«        Ha     developed  :>  rnarvelou     capacity 

for    getting    thini':    done     I at<      aay    he 

do    thre<  Hi       ccomplishi 

more    Ihiil     Is    worth    whil.  o     Hum    mO   I 

nu  n    "  ■  ompllsh  In  »   llfel  lm< 


now  have  time  for  an 
extra   hour's  sleep      .  and 

for  ■  leisurely   toilet   :ind   break- 
fast   instead    of    the    old    hurry- 

and-run." 


"Allow    myself   more   leisure   and   recreation    than 
ever  before  in   my  life.      .  ." 

And  now  for  his  7  wonder-working  sets 
of  rules.  They  are  all  briefly  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Purinton's  7  short  lessons  in  Self  Analysis, 
Time  Saving  and  Personal  Achievement — 7 
absorbingly  interesting  lessons  that  can  easily 
be  mastered  in  7  evenings  of  leisure-hour 
study.  In  fact,  just  one  evening's  study  can 
alone  easily  add  10%  to  25%  to  any  man's  or 
woman's    capacity    for    getting   things    done. 

There  you  have  it.  In  these  7  delightful  les- 
sons, you  will  find  the  simple  formula  which 
has  brought  about  the  great  change  in  my  for- 
tune. It  is  a  secret  that  is  available  to  all. 
Anyone  anywhere  can  easily  put  these  lessons 
to  a  see-for-themselves  test,  just  as  I  did,  simply 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  Publisher's  liberal 
offer  to  send  them  on  approval  for  5  days'  free 
examination.  You  don't  have  to  risk  a  cent — 
don't  have  to  pay  a  penny  until  you  see  the 
lessons,  and  then  only  if  satisfied.  If  for  any 
reason  you  don't  find  them  as  helpful  as  you 
expect,  simply  return  them  and  they  will  cost 
you  nothing  whatever.  While  if  you  want  to 
keep  them,  a  $5  bill  is  all  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  entire  7 
lessons — only  $5  for  guidance 
that  can  easily  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  any  ambi- 
tious   man    or    woman. 

***** 

This  man  isn't  by  any 
means  the  only  one.  Thou- 
sands of  get-ahead  men  and 
women  in  every  state  of  the 
union  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well — all  the  way  from 
ambitious  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers to  high  executives — 
have  profiled  from  Mr.  Purin- 
ton's 7  easy  lessons.  Our 
files  contain  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  such  people  telling 
of  remarkable  results.  Why 
not    take    advantage     of    our 

Offer  to  send  these  lessons  on 
approval  for  5  days'  free  ex- 
amination, and  see  for  your- 
self? You  lake  no  risk — not  a 
penny  to  pay  until  you  ex- 
amine   the    lessons,    and    then 

only   if  you    want   to  keep  them. 

You  have  everything  to  grain  and  nothing  what 

ever    to    lose.       Send     no    money      merely    mail     the 

coupon    or   ask    for    the    lessons    on    a    postcard 
or   In  ;i   Nit.  i 
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POETRY    AND    ABOUT    IT 


THERE  really  must  be  a  p 
revival  since  both  those  who  like 
it  and  those  who  do  not  like  it 
persist  in  talking  about  it.  Those 
opposing  points  of  view  m-  represented 
by  two  volumes  of  criticism  just  pub- 
lished; one  by  Louis  Untenneyer,  who 
favors  the  new  movement  and  is  in  it, 
the  other  by  Professor  Lowes,  of  Har- 
vard, who  looks  upon  it  with  skepticism 
tho  not  with  discouragement.  Since  the 
affirmative  always  has  first  right  to  the 
floor  in  a  debate  let  us  see  what  Mr. 
Untermeyer  has  to  say  of  The  New  Era 
m  American  Poetry: 

Poetry,   to  the  living  lover  of  it,  is  today 

-   a   nan-otic  and   more   ■   nourishment. 

He  struggles  after  it  with  a  nervous  energy, 

lu  his  rigorous  skepticism  ami  all-absorb- 
ing interest,  one  can  see  now  sweeping  the 

change  has  actually  been.  The  transforma- 
tion in  America  has  taken  on  the  quality 
of  a  quiet  revolution — a  revolt  against 
mere  pleasantry  and  prettiness.  Even  be- 
fore the  war.  our  modern  skald  did  not  feel 
it  his  duty  to  face  life  with  a  sweet  smile 
of  easy  optimism;  today  the  voice  of  the 
chronically  pleasant  poet  sounds  doubly 
pitiful.  In  his  liberation  from  moldy  con- 
ventions and  stale  sentimentality,  the  artist 
has  achieved  a  clarity  of  vision  that  is  as 
fresh  as  it  is  intellectually  frank.  The  pas:, 
glorious  in  accomplishment  and  eternally 
enshrined,  is  not  necessarily  the  altar  for 
the  future  ;  and  our  day  has  seen  the  artist 
in  every  sphere  rise  from  his  idolatrous 
worship  and  look  with  cleared  eyes  at  old 
and  breathless  mysteries. 

Glance  also  at  the  various  racial  colors 
•  if  the  names  themselves:  Frost,  Oppen- 
heim,  Lindsay,  Masters,  Sandburg,  Lowell, 
Giovannitti,  Robinson.  Neihardt.  Benet, 
Pound,  Kreymborg.  Endicoff.  Eastman, 
Tietjens.  What  a  medley  of  clans  and  na- 
tionalities !  America  is  truly  a  melting  pot 
in  a  poetic  as  well  as  an  ethnic  sense. 
For  out  of  this  many- 
voiced  and  differently- 
pitched  choir  is  rising  a 
harmonic  music,  a  homo- 
geneity in  spite  of  its 
seemingly  confused  coun- 
terpoint. Our  poetry, 
leading  our  literature, 
has  become  polyglot  and 
universal  and.  like  art 
and  science,  is  fast  be- 
coming first  national  and 
then  international.  The 
war,  possibly  the  last 
great  struggle  of  nation- 
alism, has  helped  to  weld 
these  scattered,  cosmo- 
politan elements  in  a 
loose  but  sturdy  Ameri- 
canism and  thus  ("for 
the  best  of  America,"  to 
repeat  Whitman,  "is  the 
best  cosmopolitanism") 
has  given  all  our  work  a 
wider  and  even  an  inter- 
national   significance. 

Of  the  authors  whom 
Mr.     Untermeyer    con- 
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sulci  s  in  this  volume  as  pa  it  u- 1 , 
mi/  in  poetic  renaissance,  readers  of 
I  he  Independent  have  had  the  oppor 
tunity  thru  its  pages  to  become  ac 
quainted  with  the  work  of  Robert  Frost, 
Yachel  Lindsay,  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
Amy  Lowell,  Arturo  ( liovannitti,  J.  G. 
Neihardt,  William  Rose  Benet,  Max 
Eastman,  Sara  Teasdale,  Margaret 
Widdemer,  Willard  Wattles,  Lola  Ridge, 
Alter  Brody,  Harry  Kemp,  Helen  Hoyt, 
A.  A.  Coates,  C.  W.  Stork,  Clement 
Wood,  Christopher  Morley,  John  Crowe 
Ransom,  Conrad  Aiken,  John  Masefield, 
Edwin  Markham,  Cale  Young  Rice, 
Percy  MacKaye,  Mary  Carolyn  Davies, 
Adelaide  Crapsey. 

And  altho  the  author  modestly  omits 
himself  from  his  collection  our  readers 
will  remember  his  article  on  "Amy 
Lowell — Storm  Center"  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  August  28,  1916,  as  well  as 
various  poems  in  earlier  issues.  But 
since  the  name  of  Carl  Sandburg  does 
not  appear  on  the  list  of  our  contribu- 
tors we  remedy  the  omission  by  quoting 
from  his  new  volume,  "Cornhuskers": 

PRAYERS  OF  STEEL 
Lay  me  on  an  anvil,   O  God. 
Beat  me  and  hammer  me   into  a  crowbar. 
Let  me   pry   loose   old    walls. 
Let  me  lift  and  loosen  old  foundations. 

Lay  me  on  an  anvil.  0  God. 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a  steel  spike. 

Drive  me  into  the  girders  that  hold  a  sky- 
scraper together. 

Take  red-hot  rivets  and  fasten  me  into  the 
central  girders. 

Let  me  be  the  great  nail  holding  a  sky- 
scraper thru  blue  nights  into  white 
stars. 

Mr.  Untermeyer  is  catholic  but  not 
uncritical.   He  does  not  praise  a  thing 


Robert     Frost,    author    of    "North     of    lioston,"    sitting    tit     his     icork    desk 


simply  because  it  seems  new  and  he 
docs  not  accept  every  fledging  poet  at 
his  own   valuation. 

On  the  Other  hand  Professor  Lowes, 
altho  he  views  the  movement  from  the 
run  ervative  standpoint,  is  openminded 
and  hopeful.  In  his  new  volume,  Con- 
vention mtil  Revolt  in  Poetry,  he  starts 
from  Chaucer  but  he  does  not  end  there. 
He  gives  candid  consideration  to  the 
new  claimants  for  admission  to  the 
"antient  and  honourable  companie"  of 
authorized  authors  and  points  just 
wherein  they  fall  short  and  why.  But 
he  is  glad  they  are  doing  something 
even  tho  what  they  are  doing  is  not 
quite  the  right  thing: 

Far  more  significant  than  the  faults  of 
the  movement,  or  even  than  its  merits,  is 
the  fact  that  it  exists.  At  no  time,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  thois  country  at  least, 
has  there  been  so  keen  and  widespread  an 
interest  in  poetry.  We  may  carp  at  the 
form  that  it  takes,  we  may  poke  fun  at  its 
vagaries,  we  may  leave  it,  if  we  please, 
unread.  The  fact  remains  that  more  people 
are  reading  poetry  today  than  for  a  period 
of  many  years.  That  in  itself  is  of  happy 
omen.  You  can't  steer  a  boat  that  isn't 
moving.  Once  let  it  gather  headway,  and 
the  rudder  will  do  its  part.  The  new  pre- 
occupation with  poetry  in  this  country  is 
a  fact  of  large  significance — -not  so  much 
for  what  the  poetry  itself  now  is,  as  for 
what  it  promises.  ...  If  the  new  poets 
can  bring  themselves  to  moderate  their  at- 
titude of  somewhat  sensitive  resentment 
toward  those  who  call  their  art  in  ques- 
tion ;  if  the  criticis,  on  their  part,  can  fore- 
go their  not  infrequent  tone  of  irritating 
condescension,  and  welcome,  with  no  sur- 
render of  discrimination,  a  fresh  impulse — 
if  this  fraternity  of  interests  can  be 
brought  from  Utopia  back  to  Earth,  then 
we  may  look  with  some  assurance  for  a 
genuine  poetic  Renaissance. 

Nor  n  e  e  d  we  vex 
our  souls  particularly 
over  the  vagaries  of  the 
vovagers.    The    inevitable 

m 

extremes  are  merely  in- 
surgency's alms  for  ob- 
livion. The  essential  point 
is  that  a  residium  per- 
sists; a  new  inch  of  the 
strange  has  been  made 
familiar:  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  art  have  been  so 
far  advanced.  And  when 
the  Kandinskys  and  Stra- 
vinsky*, the  Pincassos 
and  the  Matisses.  futurism 
and  cubism,  and  all  the 
other   isms   that   make   the 

recent  history  of  art  read 

like    a    series    of    bulletins 
from     [-evolutional  \      Kus 
sia      when    these   !ia\e   en 

joyed    their    nine    days' 
wonder,    and    been    sath 
ered    to   their    lathers,    the 

technique  of  art  Is  usual 
i\    found  to  have  gained 

a     little     in     tinesse     and 
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flexibility,  and  our  recognition  of  beauty 
to  have  been  appreciably  widened  in  its 
scope.  For  after  the  pioneers  there  follow 
others,  when  the  strange  has  become  no 
longer  strange,  who  transmute  what  the 
adventurers  have  brought  within  the  circle 
iDto  something  that'  is  enduringly  old  and 
new  in  one.  And  in  the  fact  that  it  makes 
this  ultimate  transformation  possible  lies 
one  of  the  outstanding  glories  of  revolt. 

The  insurgent  temper,  accordingly,  sup- 
plements, even  while  it  apparently  contra- 
venes, the  spirit  that  busies  itself  creatively 
with  forms  and  themes  that  have  been 
handed  down. 

Professor  Cunliffe,  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  is  one  of  the  few 
professors  of  English  who  keep  an  eye 
open  for  new  authors  and  he  is  one  of 
the  fewer  who  can  appraise  them  criti- 
cally and  write  about  them  interesting- 
ly. His  volume  on  English  Literature 
During  the  Last  Half  Century  is  com- 
posed of  essays  contributed  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  "Warner  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature,"  and  contains 
sketches  of  Meredith,  Hardy,  Butler, 
Stevenson,  Gissing,  Shaw,  Kipling,  Con- 
rad, Wells,  Galsworthy  and  Bennett, 
supplemented  by  chapters  on  "The  Irish 
Movement,"  "The  New  Novelists"  and 
"The  New  Poets."  In  the  last  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  Georgians 
whom  he  picks  out  "as  seem  to  have 
poetical  sinews  in  them  and  to  have 
done  work  likely  to  endure"  are  John 
Masefield,  Rupert  Brooke,  Wilfrid  Wil- 
son Gibson,  W.  H.  Davies,  W.  J.  de  la 
Mare  and  Lascelles  Abercrombie.  The 
Independent  claims  the  honor  of  having 
published  more  of  Gibson's  verse  than 
any  other  American  periodical. 

Masefield  has  long  past  the  period  of 
question  whether  he  is  a  real  poet  or 
not.  That  he  has  become  a  fixed  star  of 
the  galaxy  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  his  collected  and  complete  poems  and 
plays.  The  volume  of  his  poems  contains 
520  pages  mostly  written  between  1911 
and  1914.  He,  like  Gibson,  sticks  to 
rime.  In  fact  he  is  particularly  fond  of 
double  rimes.  It  was  his  long  narrative 
poem  i,  "The  Widow  of  Bye  Street"  and 
"Dauber,"  that  gave  him  his  reputation, 
but  some  of  earlier  salt  water  verses 
are  quite  as  remarkable,  especially  those 
in  which  he  utilizes  the  material  gath- 
I  in  his  buccaneer  book,  "On  the 
Spanish  Main."  He  handles  precious 
•tones  as  lovingly  as  Browning  in 
"St.  Praxed's  Church": 
The  moon  came  white  and  ghostly  as  we 

laid   Hi<-  treasure  down. 
Th<  ;?<-ar  there'd  make  u  beggarman 

Lima  1  own, 
Copper   charms    and    silver    trinkets    from 

the  cheats  of  Bpanisn  crews; 
Gold  doubloon*  and  doable  moidore      Ural 

oTors  and  portagw 
'  low-metal  earrings  from  the  In 

dian  B  azil, 

emerald*)  out  of  Rio,   bezoai     tone 

fr'iu,   Guayaquil  ; 

the  crude  und  fashioned    p 

Old  iT'ill-/.!-, 

Jewel n  from  th"  bones  of  fnoas  desecrated 
(be  !">[ 
d  in  that*  '  <  <  ii'i'i  can 

the   whole   history  of   naviga- 
tion   •  ■  .a,  ■ 
'■',', I. 

Ii  fr'.m  <li    turpi  < )|iliir. 
inr  home  »'<  lin  ■/<  n  In  Pale  tint  . 
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Amy    Lowell    is    one    of    the    leader*    of    the    neir    poets 


With  a  cargo  of  ivory, 

And   apes  and   peacocks, 

Sandalwood!  cedarwood,  and  sweet  white 
wine. 

Stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the 
Isthmus, 

Dipping  thru  the  Tropics  by  the  palm- 
green   shores. 

With    a   cargo   of   diamonds, 

Emeralds,    amethysts. 

Topazes,  and  cinnamon,  and  gold  moidores. 

Dirty    British    coaster    with    a    salt-caked 

smoke  stack. 
Butting    thru     the    Channel    in    the    mad 

March  days. 
With  a  cargo  of  Tyne  coal. 
Roads-rails,  pig-lead. 
Firewood,   iron-ware,  and  cheap  tin   trays. 

Unaffected  by  these  latter-day  experi- 
ments in  free  verse  and  theories  of 
imagism,  vorticism,  futurism  and  the 
like,  Rudyard  Kipling  goes  on  the  same 
old  way  writing  verse  to  tunes  of  his 
own  invention.  The  poems  he  has  writ- 
ten since  the  publication  "The  Five 
Nations"  he  has  now  brought  together 
in  a  collection  entitled  The  Years  Be- 
tween. The  poems  are  mostly  dated,  tho 
they  need  not  have  been,  for  they  are 
dated  internally.  They  were  written  for 
a  particular  purpose  and  therefore  at 
a  particular  time  which  can  generally 
be  discerned  as  readily  as  the  date  of  a 
stray  scrap  of  newspaper.  For  Kipling 
is  a  journalistic  poet.  He  believes  in 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot  that  he 
may  shape  it.  This  has  the  inevitable 
disadvantage  that  when  the  iron  gets 
cold  it  gives  forth  an  empty  or  discor- 
dant clang.  For  instance  those  venem- 
ous  verses  on  the  suffragets,  "the  fe- 
male of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male,"  dated  1911,  was  received 
with  shrill  applause  by  the  ladies  who 
did  not  wish  to  soil  their  hands  with  the 
ballot  but  it  sounds  funny  since  both 
pro  and  anti  militants  have  found  op- 
portunity in  the  war  to  exercize  their 
unpleasant  talents  and  are  now  quite 
calmly  casting  votes  in  the  same  ballot 


box.  So,  too,  it  is  some- 
what Knocking  now  to 
road    ins    axtn 

of  the   Ql 

winters      when      in 
1!»1  1    they    were    ai  Bling 

i  man    riflei   to 

tight  the  King  and  l'ar 

(lament  at  tho  moment 

win  n  the  German  at- 
tack was  launched.  His 
animosity  toward 
America,  ariaing  from 

some  unfortunate  per- 
sonal experleneei  dur- 
ing his  residence  here, 
found  frankest  expres- 
sion during  the  war 
and  he  classes  "the 
swithering  neutrals" 
along  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Socialists,  "the 
Kaiser  and  his  Gott"  as 
the  minions  of  Apoll- 
yon.  His  bitterness 
against  the  Pope  again 
is  displayed  in  a  poem 
on  how  the  cock  crew 
when  Peter  denied  his 
Lord  a  second  time  in 
Picardy  and  Flanders. 
But  tho  some  of  his  versiform  vitu- 
peration sounds  already  old  we  are  still 
near  enough  to  the  passions  of  the  war 
to  appreciate  more  than  we  did  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  1902,  his  denuncia- 
tion of  England  for  joining  with 
Germany  in  a  naval  demonstration 
against  Venezuela.  Its  closing  line  has 
become  a  slogan  of  the  war: 

In  sight  of  peace — from  the  Narrow   Seas 
O'er  half  the  world  to  run — 

With  a  cheated  crew,  to  league  anew 
With  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun. 

Of  course  Kipling  docs  not  find  it 
necessary  to  mention  that  it  was  the 
American  navy  that  blocked  the  Ger- 
man game  on  that  occasion. 

But  journalistic  poetry — which  means 
poetry  of  the  day,  the  jour — tho  it  gets 
out  of  date  quickly  sometimes  gets  into 
date  again  thru  the  revolution  of  the 
earth.  For  instance,  there  was  a  period 
during  the  decade,  1907-17,  while  Eng- 
land and  Russia  were  friends  or  at 
least  allies,  when  it  was  impolite  to 
quote  his  verses  about  "the  bear  that 
walks  like  a  man."  But  now  they  are 
again  in  favor  for  they  fit  our  feeling 
toward  the  Bolsheviki  as  tho  they  were 
written  today.  It  is  this  quality  of  re- 
current appositeness  that  has  been  used 
by  the  author  of  that  remarkable  essay 
in  the  Atlantic  on  "The  Remarkable 
Rightness  of  Rudyard  Kipling."  She 
also  has  struck  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

But  there  is  one  poem  at  least  that 
unfortunately  is  not  out  of  date  nor 
likely  to  be  soon  for  all  the  good  plans 
of  the  Labor  Commission  of  the  Paris 
Conference.  This  is  "The  Sons  of 
Martha,"  one  of  Kipling's  finest. 

When  this  poem  first  came  out  Dr. 
Ward,  then  Editor  of  The  Independent, 
made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  ringing 
leaders  and  quoted  the  stanzas  that  we 
here  reprint  from  The  Independent  of 
May  23,  1907: 

TLe  sons  of  Mary  seldom   bother,    for   they 
have    inherited    that   good   part; 


Bill   the  loni  of  Martha  favor  their  mother 

of  tin-  careful  wul  and  the  troubled 
heart ; 

And  becauM  -in-  leal  her  temper  once,  and 
because  the  was  rude  to  the  Lord,  her 
Qui 

Her    Sons    nnisl     wall    Upon    Mary's    Sons 
WOrld   without    end,   reprieve,   or    re   I 

They  do  not   preach   thai    their  God    will 

rouse  them  a  little  before  the  nuts 
work    loose  ; 

They  do  not  teach  that  Hii  Pity  allows 
iIhiii  to  have  their  work  whenever 
they   chooMi      .   ■ 

Not   as  a   ladder  from   Berth  t'>  J  leaven,   not 

as    an    altar    to    any    creed, 
I'.nt    simple    service,    simply    given    to    their 

own   kind,   in  their  common   need. 

And  the  Sons  of  Mary  smile  and  are  blest 
— they    know   the   angels   are   on    their 

side. 

They  know  in  them  is  the  Grace  contest, 

and  for  them  are  the  Mercies  multi- 
plied. 

They  sit  at  the  Feet,  and  they  hear  The 
Word— 

They  have  cast  their  burden  upon  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  He  lays  it  on  Martha's 
Sons. 

The  Anglo-American  poet,  Alfred 
Noyes,  sharpens  up  his  pen  and  enters 
the  lists  at  full  tilt  against  the  cham- 
pions of  literary  Bolshevism  in  his  lat- 
est volume,  The  New  Morning: 

It  is  not  true.  Only  these  "rebel"  wings, 
These  glittering  clouds. of  "intellectual" 

flies 
Out  of  the  stagnant  pools  of  midnight  rise 
From    the   old    dead    creeds,    with    carrion- 
poisoned  stings. 
They  strike  at  noble  and  ignoble  things, 
Immortal  Love  with  the  old  world's  worn- 
out  lies, 
But  even  now.  a  wind  from  clearer  skies 
Dissolves  in  smoke  their  coteries  and  win0s 

As  we  should  expect  the  author  of 
the  epic  of  Drake  and  the  Tales  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern  is  not  going  to  submit 
tamely  to  being  called  Victorian  and 
relegated  to  a  backshelf  because  he 
thinks  there  is  still  good  in  the  old 
literature: 

Homer  could  not  scintillate, 
Milton,  too.  was  merely  great. 
That's  a  very  different  matter 
From  talking  like  a  frantic  hatter. 
Keats  and  Shelley  had  no  tricks, 
Wordsworth   never   climbed   up   sticks. 
Children.    let    a    wandering    fool 
Stuff  your  ears  with  cotton-wool. 

Mr.  Noyes  stands  for  the  eternal 
truth  and  the  well  tried  ways  against 
these  frantic  fashions: 

They  are  crying  a  new  rose  for  Eden, 

A  rose  of  green  glass.  I  suppose 
The  only  thing  wrong  with  their  rose  is 

The  fact  that  it  isn't  a  rose. 
And  here  is  a  song  without  meter : 

And.   here  again,   nothing  is  wrong: 
(For   nothing  on  earth  could   he  neater  > 

Except  that — it  isn't  a  song. 
Well.  Walk  on  your  hands.  It's  the  latest  ' 

And   feet  are   Victorian   now  : 
And  even  our  best  and  our  greatest 

Before  that  dread  epithet  how. 

Yet  again  Mr.  Noyes  puts  his  criti- 
cism in  the  form  of  "an  epistle  from  a 
narrow  minded  old  gentleman  to  I 
young  artist  of  superior  intellect  and 
intense   realism": 

You   hate   the   hearth,   the   wife,    the   child 
You    hate    the    heavens    that    head    a  I  we 
them, 
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Your  simple  folk   must  all  run   wild 

Like    jungle-beasts    before    you    love    them. 

I  let   Victoria   toll   her   bells. 

And   went   with   Strindberg  for  a   ride,  sir, 
I  \e  fought  thru  your  own  day  as  well 

And   come  out   on   the  other   side,   sir. 
The   further  side,   the  morning  side, 

I   read   free  verse    (the   Psalms)    on   Sunday, 
But  I've  decided    (you'll  decide) 

That  there  is  room  for  song  on  Monday 

This  sounds  nearly  as  pessimistic  about 
-tate  of  contemporary  literature  as 
Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After "  and  that  was  written  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  early  eighties.  But  then  Tenny- 
son was  not  so  much  shocked  by  the  Zola- 
ism  of  that  day  as  the  Quarterly  Review 
iras  at  Tennyson's  first  poems  in  1832.  It 
can  be  proved  by  the  best  authorities  that 
poetry  has  been  on  a  continuous  decline 
since  the  days  of  Homer  or  rather  before. 
for  Homer  was  a  mere  redactor,  decked 
with  the  borrowed  plumes  of  his  betters. 
We  must  therefore  expect  that  poetry  will 
go  on  getting  worse,  altho  to  us,  as  to  all 
preceding  generations,  this  appears  impos- 
sible. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  an  ed- 
occupation  is  to  watch  the  reaction 
of  his  public  toward  any  new  forms  of  art 
and  literature.  Thirty  years  ago  when  The 
Independent  first  began  publishing  the 
Hoo-ier  rimes  of  Riley,  its  readers  were 
shocked  and  wrote  in  to  call  the  editor's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  were  not 
like  what  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  wrote. 
So  a  few  years  ago  when  The  Independent 
began  publishing  the  free  verse  of  Amy 
Lowell.  Robert  Frost  and  others,  we  again 
were  informed  that  this  was  not  poetry, 
but  rank   nonsense. 

pecting  that  the  offense  lay  in  the 
form,  ue  printed  part  of  Emerson's  es- 
says on  "Experience"  as  free  verse  un- 
der the  title  of  "Puss  and  \h-v  Tail" 
with  the  author's  name  written  as  H.  O. 
Kosreme,  and  asked  our  readers'  opinions 
of  it. 

The    replies    would     have    made    Emer- 
son's   ear    burn,    his    left    one.    A    class    of 
Engli-h    students   in   one  of   the  state   uni- 
versities   found    it    "uninteresting,"    "unin- 
telligible,"   "nothing   but    words."    "queer,"' 
"hard   to  read,"   "shocking"   and    "meaning- 
and    other    readers   said    it    was    "de- 
fici'-nt   in   idealism,"  "written   by   the  office 
boy."  "worthiest  and  commonplace,"  "fool- 
"like   the   Katzenjammer   Kids"   and 
"crude."    rhr,    the    admirers    of    "libertine 
rallied  gallantly   to   its  support.   The 
fttanlts   of    this    interesting   experiment    in 
literary   reaction   may   be   found   in   The   In- 
ndent  of  January  8.   1!)17. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  represented  by  our  readers, 
take  an  inter.  tfbn  and  ■ometiine* 

like    if,    hut    on    the    whole    they    agree    wi'li 

the    preference    expreat    by    Lowell    in    his 
"Table  for  Critics": 

I'm    not   orcr-fond    of    Greek    metres    in    Englinh, 
;i  gain    K>   it  be  not  too  jc 

n    Poetry,    l.y    Louis 

If     Holt    6    Co,    Con ■  ■  rtl Ion    am  ' 

by   .John    Livingnton    Lowes. 

/.    Literature.    Dur- 

■  lury,   by  John    W.  Can- 

'nil lan    Co    Collected   Poem*  of  John 

Ma/rnillan    Co     The    Y<-nrn    Between 

"I    Kipling     Doubledar.    Pa*«    *    Co 

/.    \,y    Alfred    Noy-H.    K.    A. 

■to 

Training  for  Leadership 

Pi"'  •'■  ELY  know--,  hi     German) 

thoroly     not     only     from     student     I 
bill   beratis*   be   bs     con  tantly  kept 
German  eorrenl ■■•  of  life  and 
-  .t    during    rercr ,■  If. 

tb*r«-f',  one    baring    aatboril       Hi 
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By  the  Author  of  "The  Second  Blooming" 

BLIND  ALLEY 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

BLIND  ALLEY  is  a  long  novel,  dealing  with  political  and  social  conditions 
in  England  during  the  war.  Four  years  of  war  have  wrought  a  change  in  the 
womanhood  of  England,  and  it  is  this  change  that  Mr.  George  mirrors  in  this 
big  fearlessly  written  novel  of  a  typical  English  family  in  war  time. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  said  of  BLIND  ALLEY  : 

"A  wonderful  book.  A  deep  sympathy  and  understanding  of  men  and  women. 
A  cynical  idealism — ideals  of  the  highest,  cynical  because  George  knows  they  are 
too  beautiful  to  be  possible.  .  .  .  'Blind  Alley'  is  an  extraordinary  novel.  But 
it  is  more  than  that.      It  is  a  cry  in  the  night." 

431  pages.     $1.75  net 


AGAINST  THE  WINDS 

By  KATE  JORDAN 

AGAINST  THE  WINDS  is  a  powerful  analytical  novel,  invested  with  the 
qualities  of  romance  and  dramatic  suspense  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  reading  public.  The  story  of  Naomi  Tway's  struggle  Against  the  Winds 
— of  poverty — of  an  unsuitable  marriage — of  a  lo-ve  that  finally  comes  to 
possess  her  recklessly— is   rich  in  unusual   incidents. 

The  New  York  Times  said  of  AGAINST  THE  WINDS : 

"Conceived  and  written  in  a  spirit  of  romance,  the  novel  is  dramatic  and  holds 
the  reader's  attention  throughout — an  entertaining  and  vivid  story,  with  an 
abundance   of   variety    and    color." 

With    four    illustrations   by    Clark    Fay.     $1.50  net 
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tot   it 

loll      V,  III      li.    '.  .    I        U 

until    we    have    |e*i  mil    thoroly    certain    of 

tin  fundamental  featui >  •  ol  I lerman 
in. hi    wt   could    indeed    Incorporate 
to  excellent  ad^  >  nto  our  own  polit  i 

cal    and    social    administration,     wv 
familiar  with  tin-  military  efficiency  of  G 
in.iin      such    liimii  iii-cn    forced 

upon 

\i  mj   "i   iia  anon   leat  of  bar  efficiency 
along     political     ami     commercial     llnee, 
gained  thru  careful  training  of  experl  « •  1 1  ■ 
nals  even  as  the  military  efficiency   is  the 
result,  chiefly,  of  1 1 1 < -  trained  officer  group. 
Tin-   military   organisation    wins   tin'   pre 
liminary   victory  imt   the  efficiency  of  the 
political  ami  commercial  organisation  pre 
.serves  i  he  fruits  of  rictory. 

The  highlj  trained  civil  service  which 
holds  i>ut  rewards  to  Industrious  workers 
Ki\es  a  well-oiled  machinery  fur  carrying 
out  government  Ideas.  The  honors  paid 
to  the  achievements  <>(  the  university 
group  make  fur  an  Intellectual  support  of 
the  government  which  is  far-reaching  in 
its  effects.  Training  for  leadership  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  German  idea  ami 
in  this  we  should  emulate  her. 

We    have    heen    disposed     to    think     that. 

individual  initiative  was  flushed  in  Ger- 
many. Such  initiative,  when  directed 
only  to-  individual  ends,  is  indeed  not  en- 
couraged, but  when  for  the  good  of  the 
state  is  not  only  encouraged  but  stimulated. 
This  results  in  the  development  of  trained 
leaders.  More  than  ever  before  do  we  need 
leadership.  Without  it  we  shall  fall  and  we 
cannot  get  it  without  training.  In  this,  as 
in  many  another  thing,  can  we  learn  from 
our  enemy. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  gist  of  this  book, 
which,  tho  written  while  the  war  was  still 
in  progress,  is  equally  timely  now.  It  is 
essentially  reconstructive  in  its  point  of 
view  and  touches  on  a  great  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  war  of  ideas  which  is 
sure  to  begin  now  that  the  war  of  force 
is  at  an  end. 

The   World   War  and  Leadership  in  a  Democ- 
racy, by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Macmillan  Co..  $1.50. 

The  East,  Far  and  Near 

AFTER  reading  The  Open-Door  Policy 
and  The  Territorial  Integrity  of  China, 
by  Shutaro  Tomimas,  A.M.,  one  might  well 
imagine  China  throwing  up  her  hands  and 
crying  aloud  to  be  saved  from  her  friends, 
anything  to  get  some  sort  of  door  fixed  up 
against  their  persistent  intrusions.  Appar- 
ently they  all  love  China  so  much  that  they 
stay  long  after  the  hours  usually  proper  to 
neighborly  visits.  What  is  worse,  they  quar- 
rel among  themselves  all  over  the  place 
about  China's  real  estate  and  other  effects, 
which  is  naturally  alarming  to  China  in 
delicate  political  health.  While  Chinese  ter- 
ritorial integrity  was  guaranteed  by  no 
less  than  seven  agreements,  four  between 
Japan  on  the  one  hand,  and  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  together  with  one  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain,  one  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  and  one  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  the  only  one  of 
these  nations  which  did  not  occupy  Chi- 
nese territory  is  the  United  States. 

Japan,  according  to  Mr.  Tomimas,  is,  of 
course,  a  very  best  friend  of  China,  tho 
somehow  reports  from  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence indicate  that  the  Chinese  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  rubbing  their  chins  a  trifle 
dubiously  over  it.  Mr.  Tomimas  charges 
that  "China  has  been  employing  for  many 
years,  as  a  last  resort,  her  traditional  pol- 
icy of  setting  foreign  countries  against 
each  other,  out  of  which  confusion  she  is 
to  find  the  vantage  ground  of  her  own  se- 
curity." For  China  to  find  her  own  security 


would  bardlj  be  a  danger  •<>,  say,  Japan, 
and  miKiit  be  faced  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  benevolent  equanimity     \i     Tomimas 

ii  l  ill    u  ■     ill.    BOt    lee   llie    fads.   Some  of 

them  are  plain  to  behold  without  the  need 
of  a  political  microscope. 

A  booh  "i  exceptional  value  to  political 
-indents  of  the  Par  i  ■'  i  pi oblem  is 
Foreign  Financial  Control  in  china,  by 
T.  W,  Overlacb,  The  author  begins  with 
.in  excellent  historical  introduction  unfold- 
ing the  gradual  opening  up  of  China  to  for- 
eign   Influence   ami    proceeds   to   set   forth 

dearly  and  concisel]  the  Impelling  motives. 
Chiefly      commercial,      which      drew      Great 

Britain,   Russia,   Prance,  Germany,  Japan 

ami  the   United  Stales  into  closer  and  often 

conflicting  relations  with  china. 

The  chapter  on  the  United  States  is  espe- 
cially Illuminating.  In  this  the  author  de- 
fends our  "dollar  diplomacy"  as  in  the 
lust  Interest  Of  China,  hence  it  should  not 
have  heen  abandoned  His  < ■  1 1 : 1 1 •  t . - r  on  In- 
ternational Control  and  his  conclusion  com- 
plete a  work  of  interest  for  any  one  who 
has  given  some  thought  to  the  future  of 
China. 

The  text  for  Basil  Mathews'  Riddle  Of 
the  Vearer  Asia  might  well  he  the  quota- 
tion : 

Islam  is  a  great  advance  on  the  animism  that 
it  superseded,  but  it  is  an  advance  into  a  cut 
de  sac.  It  leads  up  a  blind  alley  beyond  which 
progress  is  only  possible  by  breaking  down  the 
very   wall  of   "suras"   that    makes   it   Islam. 

Condensed  within  a  small  compass,  Mr. 
.Mathews  analyzes  with  clear  sighted 
ability  those  racial  problems  of  the  Nearer 
East  so  difficult  of  present  adjustment, 
and  of  which  the  absolutism  of  Islamic 
dogma  stands  as  a  formidable  barrier  to 
modern  civilization.  As  Mr.  Mathews 
shows,  it  was  this  baleful  influence  which 
shattered  high  hopes  for  the  Young  Turk 
party  when  it  overthrew  the  old  regime 
under  the  promising  name  of  "The  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress."  If  its 
unity  signified  anything  it  was  to  commit 
further  atrocities  upon  the  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, while  as  to  progress  its  policy 
remained  government  by  the  Mohammedan 
sword. 

From  the  Nearer  East,  however,  came 
the  greatest  charter  of  human  liberty  in 
Christianity.  The  question  Mr.  Mathews 
puts,  "is  not  whether  Christendom  has 
failed  either  in  the  Near  East  or  in  the 
world  at  large,  but  whether  Christianity 
has  the  power  to  succeed?"  He  agrees  with 
Mr.  Chesterton  that  "Christianity  has  not 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  but  has  been 
diflicult  and  not  tried."  Mr.  Mathews'  ef- 
fort is  indeed  well  worthy  the  eulogistic 
preface  by  Viscount  Bryce,  and  is  to  be 
recommended  especially  to  students  of  the 
Near  East  problem. 

The  Open-Door  Policy  and  the  Territorial 
Integrity  of  China,  by  Shutaro  Tomimas. 
A.  G.  Seiler.  Foreign  Financial  Control  in 
China,  by  T.  W.  Overlach,  Macmillan  Co.  The 
Riddle  of  the  Nearer  Asia,  by  Basil  Mathews 
G.    H.    Doran    &    Co. 

What  Do  You  Want  to  Know? 

PERHAPS  you  knew  that  a  dandelion 
is  more  than  a  pesky  wood  :  may  ho 
you're  even  fond  of  dandelion  salad 
but  did  you  know  that  tho  root  which  has 
medicinal  qualities  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty  inches  long,  and  that  LW.(HH> 
pounds  of  it  are  imported  into  this  country 
every  year?  or  that  the  plant's  name,  moan- 
ing "tooth  of  a  lion"  was  suggested  by  the 
smooth,   coarsely    toothed   leaves) 

If  you've  thought  about  it  perhaps  you've 
realized  that  tho  old  playtime  chant  "  That* 
no  good,  chop  it  up  for  firewood"  doesnl 
apply  to  matches.  They  are  made  only  of 
the  best  grade  of  white  pine,  from  which 
all    knots   and   cross   grains   have   boon    re- 
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AMERICA'S  OWN 
WAR  BOOK 

^Company 

Captain  Carroll  Swan 

The  real  story  of  a  typical  American 
company  at  the  front,  told  by  the  Com- 
pany Commander.  No  fine  writing  nor 
exaggeration;  just  a  straight- forward 
account  of  the  exploits,  adventures,  and 
every  day  lives  of  Tom  and  Dick  and 
Jack  and  of  all  the  other  boys  in  the 
company. 


"  The  most  welcome  book  that  could  be 
published." — New  York  Sun. 

"  A  genuine  American  story  of  the  war." 
— Rochester  Post  Express. 

''  The  first  intimate  view  of  what  Amer- 
ican men  did  when  the  Overseas  Army 
really  went  into  action." — Phila.  Press. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
vivacious,  red-blooded  book  than  this  or 
one  which  more  keenly  makes  the  reader 
hear  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  shells  and 
smell  the  acrid  reck  of  powder  and  gas. 
A  thousand  touches  illumine  the  book 
with  human  nature  and  with  the  real 
spirit  of  the  American  at  war." — X  \v 
\ork  Tribune. 

"  A  vivid  revelation  of  what  our  boys 
have  done  in  the  battle  for  freedom. 
Events  under  fire  are  so  realistically 
told  that  you  close  the  book  with  the 
feeling  that  at  last  you  have  been  privi- 
leged  to  see  what  'action  at  the  front' 
really  uas." — Army  &  Navy  REGISTER. 

"My  Company  will  appeal  to  thousands 
of  Americans  because  it  is  the  story  of 
the  American  privates  and  lessor  officers, 

a  compun-  commander    (apt. 
van  urites  simply   hut    stirringly,  and 
one  can  It'll  be)  "'/  far  that  he  loved 

men  ."—  Detroit  SATURDAY   NlGHT. 

24  Illustrations.     $1.50  net 
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moved.  About  how  many  matches  <lo  yon 
think  can  l><>  turned  out  in  one  day?  Ac- 
cording to  the  World  lioolc  the  answer  is 
two  million,  requiring  the  services  of  sev- 
enty-five operatives. 

Informative  surprizes  of  this  sort  are  the 
kind  you  come  across  thruout  this  new 
ten  volume  encyclopedia.  It's  an  automatic 
question  answerer  for  children,  but  it  can 
tell  grown'ups  a  lot  of  things  they  never 
knew  before.  Any  ordinary  dictionary  will 
define  words,  but  the  value  of  the  World 
Book  is  its  explanations  and  its  list  of 
related  subjects  appended  to  the  more  im- 
portant articles. 

The  style  is  thoroly  readable,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  one  discovers  one  can 
find  other  than  dead  men  among  the  biog- 
raphies. There  are  numerous  illustrations, 
diagrams  and  maps,  outlines  and  review 
questions  that  are  of  great  value  to  the 
student.  But  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
the  editors  had  made  the  set  really  com- 
plete by  listing  articles  under  more  than 
one  name  when  the  chances  were  even  that 
it  would  be  looked  for  under  another 
than  that  given.  For  instance,  any  number 
of  little  New  England  towns  are  given,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  West  Point,  and 
after  turning  to  United  States  Military 
Academy  one  is  directed  to  a  third  volume 
and  told  to  "see  Militarv  Academy,  United 
States." 

The  World  Book.  10  vols.  W.  F.  Quarrie  Co. 
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WHAT  WILL  ITALY  DO  ? 

(Continued  from  page  210) 
Italian  army  on  the  Piave  and  at  Vittorio 
Veneto,  rankles  in  the  Italians'  breasts.  I 
have  heard  the  '"Marseillaise"  received  in 
silence  when  "God  Save  the  King"  and 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  were  loudly- 
applauded. 

There  is  resentment  also  against  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  not  so  deep.  If  she,  as  well 
as  France,  refuses  to  honor  her  signature 
to  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  guaranteed 
to  Italy  all  the  territory,  except  Fiume, 
which  she  is  demanding,  France  will  be 
blamed — France  and  Wickham  Steed,  ed- 
itor of  the  London  Timet.  Mr.  Steed  was 
long  known  as  a  warm  friend  of  Italy';, 
and  Italians  find  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for   the  change   in    his  attitude. 

They  also  blame  President  Wilson  for 
insisting  that  all  secret  covenants  mad" 
during  the  war  be  set  aside,  thus  giving 
France  and  England  an  excuse  for  treat- 
ing the  Treaty  of  London  as  a  "scrap  of 
paper."  That  Italy  alone  of  all  the  En- 
tente Powers,  should  be  robbed  of 'the 
fruits  of  her  victory,  is  bad  enough,  but 
that  sin-  should  be  robbed  not  by  her  en- 
emies but  by  her  friends  is  what  makes 
Italians  Indignant.  They  feel  she  is  being 

treated   DO!   a     a  CO  partner  who  contributed 

her  full  share  toward  winning  the  Allied 
victory,  but  as  a  negligible  quantity,  ami 

they   are  especially   bitter  at   what    tliey  call 

the  base  ingratitude  of  France  who.   they 

say.   was   twice   laved    by    Italy    in    this  war. 

The    keenest    lighted    men    iii     Italy — her 

great    manufacturers    and    engineers,    f"r    in- 

tance,  who  take  little  part  in  politics 
are  even  more  lutfer  than  the  mass  of  the 
relatively  uninformed  public.  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  these  leaders  of  the  country':! 
I.ii  mcss,  and  the  tour'  of  their  conversa- 
tion is  always  tin-  same.  One  of  the  great- 
est   of    tin-in    laid    to    me  : 

"The     ea    din        lime     of     the     Adriatic     || 

absolutely    necessary    to    us,    strategically, 

W'e  shall  not  lie  ma-teis  in  our  own  house 
until  we  possess  our  own  doorstep  With 
the  eastern  Shore  i,t  the  Adriatic  ours  we 
Can  do  almOSl  without  a  Meet,  for  we  shall 
not  need  to  defend  our  frontiers.  With  it 
owned  by  tiny  one  else,  we  shall  have  to 
increase  our   navy  and    keep  always  a    pow 
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A  GENTLE  CYNIC 

Being  the  Book  of  Ecclosiastes 

By    MORRIS    JASTROW,    JR.,    Ph.D.,    LL.D,, 

Author  of  "The  War  and  the  Uaydad  Hallway,"  etc. 
A  delightfully  human  book  on  the  Omar  Khayyam  of 
the  Bible,  with  an  exact  translation  of  the  original  text. 
How  it  came  to  be  written  and  who  wrote  it  (and  It 
was  not  Solomon),  why  additions  were  made  to  the  orig- 
inal text  and  the  whole  interesting  story  is  here  given. 
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The    Story   of   Abraham   Lincoln's   Romance 
By    BERNIE    BABCOCK 

This  remarkable  novel,  based  upon  the  true  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  early  love  affair,  revives  in  the  pio- 
neer setting  of  the  times,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
exnuisite  love  stories  in  history.  The  story  of  Lincoln's 
romance   has    never   before   been    told. 

Frontispiece   in   color  by   Gayle   Hoskins 
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WILD  YOUTH— And  Another 

By  SIR   GILBERT   PARKER 

"It  has  a  call  to  the  heart  of  youth  that  will  reach 
hearts  no  longer  young.  It  has  a  dramatic  intensity 
that  ensures  its  ability  to  capture  the  imagination  and 
hold  tile  reader  spellbound.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  writer 
who  has  had  a  fresh  inspii  "*'on,  who  has  suddenly  seen 
with  a  clearer  vision  and  an  imagination  newly,  stir- 
ringly stimulated."- — Philadelphia  Press. 

Four   illustrations.     $1.50   net 

THE  DIAMOND  PIN 

By   CAROLYN   WELLS 

Fleming  Stone,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  American  fic- 
tion, the  irrepressible  "Fibsy,"  and  the  lovely  Iris 
Clyde  become  involved  in  a  curious  and  inexplicable 
mystery — the  outcome  of  a  practical  joke  played  by  a 
whimsical  old  lady.  Love,  humor,  mystery,  all  play 
their  parts  in  this  clever  story. 
Frontispiece  in  color  by  Gayle  Hoskins.     $1.35  net 

THE  RED  SIGNAL 

By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON   HILL  LUTZ 

Author  of  "The  Enchanted  Barn" 

A  real  American  girl  outwits  a  band  of  spies  and 
agents  for  destruction  in  this  country.  It  is  a  breath- 
less and  exciting  yarn.  Perhaps  the  finest  touch  is  the 
heroine's  gradual  forgetfulness  of  self  and  safely  as  she 
realizes   how  her  country  can   be  served. 

Frontispiece  in   color.     $1.35   net 

HIDDEN  TREASURE 

A  Story  of  Modern  Farming 

By    JOHN    THOMAS    SIMPSON 

This  is  above  all  an  intensely  interesting  story  for 
boys,  but  written  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  inspiring 
boys  with  the  "back  to  the  farm"  idea,  and  aiso  to 
point  out  to  country  boys  the  great  commercial  possi- 
bilities  right  at  home. 

Frontispiece   and   16  illustrations.     $1.50  net 

TRAINING  OF  A  SALESMAN 

By   WILLIAM   MAXWELL 

Vice- President,    Thomas    A.     ICdisnn,    Inc. 

Selling  is  an  art  every  ono  in  business  should  culti- 
vate we  all  have  something  to  sell.  Tbo  author  lias 
packed  in  this  small  volume  concrete  and  constructive 
advice  on  all  phases  of  salesmanship,  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  seller's  art  bid  in  a  humorous  and  pointed 
way   which   makes   it  unforgettable. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

By   C.    B.    FAIRCHILD,    JR. 

Prepared  under  the  Direct  Supervision  of  T.  E.  Mitten. 

nl    the    Philadelphia   Rapid   Transit   Company. 
Tills     addition     to     LlpplnCOtt'l     Training     Series     presents 

a  \erv  broad  view  of  the  problems  confronting  those 
engaged  in  the  electric  rallwaj  business,  and  at  the 
ii lime  it  abounds  in  suggestive  details  and  prin- 
ciples   for    those    who   wish    to    put    into    operation    the 

•  I.  nt    development  i  Illustratod.      $1.60  not 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By    PAUL    L.    ANDERSON 

Tiii  t  n<!\v  booh  vvin  bo  heartily  welcomed  l»y  camera 
workers,  us  it  ieti  forth  tho  underlying  principles  of 
art  in  io  I ai   ■'    they  can  i>«  |pplled  to  photography 

24    illuat  nit  ions.      Frontispiooo.      $2.50  not 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

FRANKLIN'S    COLLEGE 

By    HORACE    MATHER    LIPPINCOTT 

'ihr   complete  history   of   the   University   has   never  been 

oomplled    befori     this       in    this    handsomely    Illustrated 

volume   the  alumni   lecretary  tells   lis  origin  and  oireei 

during     I  7K    years. 

22  :llustrationa.    Limited  edition.    Ootavo.    $2.50  not 
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SUMMER  CAMP 


PINE   TREE    CAMP    FOR   GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake.  2000  feet  above  sea,  in  pine-laden  air  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Bungalows  nitd  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilors. 
Tennis,  basket-ball,  canoeing,  "hikes*' — all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, gardening,    Kr  I  CfOSS  work-    Tutoring!  t  desired.  8t1i  Season. 

Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  401  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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How  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  porch —  ^ 

IT  can  be  made  the  favorite 
gathering  place  for  all  the 
family  —  a  delightful  out- 
door room — if  it  is  made  cozy 
and  attractive  by  proper  use  of 
Porch  '  Shades.  Our  free  "Book 
of  Porches"  tells  you  how  to  do 
it.  shows  you  how  others  have 
beautified  porches  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  with  Aerolux  Porch 
Shades. 

This   book  exotains.    too.    why  Aerolux 
Porch  Sha  ies,  give  you  g-eater  comfort  and 
^longer  wear  than  ordinary  shades. 

Write  for  this  book — you  will  find  it 
inter-»-tins  and  you  will  not  be  obligated 
in  any  way. 

The  Aeroshade   Company 

?927  Oakland  Ave. 
Waukesha,    Wie. 
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.i  Beet  i.i  defend  uu     iboi e  thai  cm  be 
d  Hi  do  other  wuj    Prance  It  doing 
1  thing  i"  in< -vi  hi   Italj    from  becomiu  •, 
a  Kn.li   Mediterranean  power,  Bui  Prance'* 
policy   i-  blind    1 1  edi  we  shall  be 

id  urn  back  againal  oui  own  will  Into  the 
in  ii  '    i  man j 

■  k  wbal  that  uu  .in-,,"  be  continued. 
"The  German  people  are  going  to  end  thin 
anarch)  verj  toon    \\ .   who  know  the  G 
man  people  are  quite  »ure  thai  a  well  or 
ganiaed   government   of   some   tori    will   be 
iblished  there  before  mans  yean.  Rue- 
will  Inevitably   ,M'  reorganised  commei 
eiallj   and  Industrially   bj   Germany.  There 
Qothing  we  Allies  can  do  to  prevent  it, 
ami  the  states  thai  arise  oul  of  the  di 
of   the   Austrian    Empire   are   to   situated 
geographical!]  that  the]  must  be  dependents 
of    Germany,    In    the    mar    future   Japan 
will  ally   herself  with  Germany  and  Bus- 
this  is  not  merelj  my  opinion  but  that 
of  all  those  in  Europe  who  are  In  a  poal 
tion  to  know  and  who  dare  to  speak  their 
real  beliefs.  Germany,  with  all  the  vast  re- 
sources of  Russia  t<>  draw  from,  with  Ger 
man    Austria   united   to   her    for    the   first 
time,  will  within  the  next  twenty-five  years 
be  stronger  than  ever. 
•'l»o   Prance  and  England  and  America 

want     Italy    on    their    side    as    against    this 

great     German-Oriental    combination?    Do 

they  want  Italy  to  stand  as  the  southwest- 
ern bulwark  of  the  western  world?  Or  are 
they    content    that     Italy    shall    join    hands 

again    with    Germany    and    stand    as    the 

southwestern  bulwark  of  a  central  Euro- 
pean alliance".'  In  a  word,  do  they  want 
Italy   as  a    friend  Or  as  an   enemy? 

"We  sincerely  want  to  be  tlie  friend  of 
Frame  and  England.  We  should  like  to  be 

America's  advanced  outpost  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.   We    do    not    want    to    fall    back 

into   Germany's  arms.   But   if  you   expect 

us  to  be  your  friend  you  must  treat  us  as 
a  friend.  If  you  treat  us  as  an  enemy,  we 
shall   seek   friends  elsewhere." 

When  this  man  said  "we  do  not  want  to 
fall  back  into  Germany's  arms"  he  was 
speaking  for  himself  and  many  others.  But 
this  is  not  true  of  all  Italy's  manufacturers 
and  men  of  business.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Germans  were  very  good 
friends  of  Italy,  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  German  capital  invested  in  Ital- 
ian industries  and  banks,  and  that  many 
Italians  would  frankly  welcome  a  recon- 
ciliation with  their  old  allies,  the  Ger- 
mans, against  whom  they  went  to  war  re- 
luctantly. They  see  in  this  the  only  speedy 
way  to  develop  Italian  industry.  They  wish 
Americans  would  come  to  their  aid  with 
capital  and  with  that  power  of  organiza- 
tion which  seems  strangely  lacking  among 
Italians.  They  would  willingly  be  depen- 
dent upon  us  for  the  coal  and  iron  and  cop- 
per that  they  must  have,  but  they  refuse 
to  be  dependent  upon  France  for  them,  for 
they  know  that  France  would  not  treat 
them  fairly. 

But  this  indignation  and  resentment, 
universal  as  it  is,  is  not  the  only  ground 
for  discontent.  It  is  the  most  important, 
however,  for  if  Italy  had  been  able  to  se- 
cure all  that  it  went  into  the  war  for  the 
people  would  have  been  willing  to  bear 
their  heavy  burdens  a  while  longer.  As  it 
is,  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  those 
who  opposed  their  entrance  into  the  con- 
flict may  have  been  right.  They  are  asking. 
"What  did  we  go  into  the  war  for?  For  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  snow-clad  mountains 
and  the  little  city  of  Trento?"  And  they 
answer  themselves  by  saying :  "We  could 
have  got  all  that  by  remaining  neutral. 
Austria  offered  us  more  than  that  in  191«"». 
We  might  better  have  accepted  Giolitti's 
'parecchio'  and  avoided  all  this  bloodshed 
and  suffering." 

The  Official  Socialists,  who  have  never 
for  a  moment  ceased  their  anti-war  propa- 


ganda, who  continued  thruout  (he  war  to 
I !fl   peace  on  any    terms,  who  dinned  ml.. 

iii.  ears  of  the  peasantrj  thai  tbi  war  was 
brought  on  bj  the  gentlefolks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  to  enslave  the  common 
pi  i  pie    bj    forcing    them    Into    the   arm] . 

thai     it     was    a     gentlefolks'     war    and     was 

being    fought     i>.v     the    farmers    for    the 
exclusive   benefit    of   the  gentlefolks,   tb 
astute    Socialists    are   saying,    "didn't    we 

tell  you  BO?"  and  are  pointing  to  the  prof- 
iteers  on    the   one    hand   and    lo    the   almost 

tan  iiik  pom    on   the  other  as  proof  thai 
what  the]  had  said  was  true.  The  Socialists 

are     openly     defending     the     Bolshevists     of 

Russia,    bringing   on    strikes   that    are   as 

nearly     general     U     they     can     make     I  hem, 

laiining  the  smouldering  fires  of  discontent 

wherever  Ihey  see  them.  Their  official  or 
gan,  \  i  null,  in  spite  of  the  many  while 
spaces  in  its  pages  where  the  censors  have 
wielded  the  ax,  contains  every  day  co.uiiiiis 
of  what  we  here  should  call  incendiary 
matter. 

There  is  no  coal  iii  Italy  ;  England,  who 
had  been  supplying  the  650,000  tons  n 
month  that  are  needed  to  keep  the  factories 

going,  is  no  longer  able  to  furnish  it  ;  it  is 

a  slow  process  getting  coal  from  America, 
now  that  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  ships, 
and  the  freight  rate  to  Genoa  is  $70  a 
ton  !  The  factory  owners  have  been  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  keep  their  establishments 
going;  not  because  then;  is  any  money  in 
it  under  present  conditions,  but  to  keep 
their  employees  at   work,    for  they   and    the 

Government  fear  the  result  of  turning  loom 
an  army  of  300,000  or  400,000  unemployed 
men  and  women.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Government  closes  its  ears  to  the  clamor 
for  immediate  demobilization,  and  i;:  letting 
the  soldiers  return  home  only  slowly. 

Wages  in  the  factories  have  been  high 
and  employees  think  they  ought  to  con- 
tinue on  the  war-time  scale.  Employers 
think  differently,  especially  as  the  war-time 
profits  of  many  of  them  are  still  only  on 
paper,  the  Government  not  yet  having  paid 
fully  for  the  munitions  it  bought. 

So  all  classes  of  men  are  filled  with  un- 
certainty and  discontent.  The  Government 
seems  unable  to  devise  practical  measures 
that  will  give  employment  to  large  num- 
bers of  workers,  keep  the  factory  wheels 
moving  and  provide  for  paying  the  crush- 
ing war  debt  of  the  nation.  The  rate  of 
exchange  makes  imports  an  expensive  lux- 
ury, yet  there  are  things  that  Italy  must 
import,  and  there  are  few  things  which  It- 
aly can  export  to  the  nations  from  which 
she  buys.  How.  then,  is  she  to  pay  for  her 
imports  as  well  as  the  heavy  interest  on 
her  foreign  debt?  These  are  some  of  the 
knotty  problems  with  which  a  none  too 
strong  Government  is  wrestling.  The  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Signor  String- 
her,  who  resigned  from  the  management  of 
the  Banca  d'ltalia  to  undertake  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  country's  finance,  is 
probably  the  ablest  banker  in  Italy,  and 
the  country  looks  to  him  to  find  a  way. 

But  the  imposition  of  new  or  higher 
taxes  will  be  an  experiment  full  of  peril, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind. 

If  the  rebellion  breaks  out.  I  look  to  see 
it  begin  in  one  of  the  industrial  centers 
or  in  the  Romagna.  A  great  shutdown  or 
a  great  strike  at  Turin,  Prato,  Bologna 
or  Terui  might  easily  start  the  trouble.  for 
the  extreme  Socialists  of  the  1.  W.  W.  or 
Bolshevik  type  are  ready  to  incite  it  it 
the   first   opportunity. 

Whether  the  revolution  would  overturn 
the  monarchy  or  not  depends  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  King.  As  1  have  said, 
Vittorio  Emanuele  is  universally  beloved; 
he   is   Idolised   by    the  army   and   na\y 

I  heard  a  fantastic  suggestion  made  In 
an  admiral  of  the  Italian  navy,  quite  seri- 
ously ;  this  was  that  the  King  might  head 
a    revolution.    This    would    not    be    so    mi- 
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precedented  as  it  seems  at  first,  for  it  would 
be  but  a  coup  d'etat.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  Vittorio  Emanuele  were  to  call  upon 
the  army  and  navy  to  support  him  in  a 
radical,  revolutionary  turning  out  of  the 
present  bureaucracy,  coupled  with  confis- 
cation of  vast  estates  and  swollen  fortunes, 
he  would  have  their  enthusiastic  support. 
And  if  in  the  process  the  people  demanded 
a  change  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
would  be  elected  President.  I  have  asked 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  who.  in  the  event  of  a 
republic  being  founded,  would  be  the  first 
President,  and  all.  without  exception,  an- 
swered, the  present  King.  And  Victor 
Emanuel.  I  believe,  would  consider  it  a 
greater  honor  to  be  a  president  elected  by 
the  people  than  to  reign  over  them  as  a 
hereditary  monarch. 

In  the  idea  of  the  King  heading  a  revo- 
lution there  is  something  that  would  ap- 
peal to  the  artistic  and  romantic  sense  of 
the  Italian  people ;  it  would  he  such  a 
bella  gesta .' 

And  I  believe  it  would  be  successful. 
The  King  is  full  of  common  sense.  He  is 
the  most  democratic  of  monarchs.  Chatting 
with  a  soldier  or  a  friend  he  always  say^  : 
"My  wife,"  or  "my  little  boy,"  never  "the 
Queen,"  or  "the  Prince  of  Piedmont." 
During  the  war  he  entertained  royal  guests 
and  generals  of  the  Allied  armies  sitting 
beside  a  road  eating  such  a  luncheon  as  1 
could  carry  in  his  car  or  as  the  nearest 
mess  could  prepare.  He  knows,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  man  in  Italy,  what 
are  the  defects  in  the  country's  govern- 
ment, and  he  knows  the  men  who  could 
■acceasfully   reform    the   system. 

Italy  has  popular1* government  today,  but 
she  suffered  for  so  many  centuries  under 
the  oppression  of  foreign  rule,  with  cor- 
ruption, favoritism,  and  all  that  was  worst 
in  government,  that  a  vast  number  of  her 
people  do  not  yet  realize  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  select  their  own  rulers,  and  they 
tamely  submit  to  having  candidates  from 
distant  points  foisted  upon  them  by  the 
many  political  parties  i n * <>  which  the  na- 
tion is  split.  There  are  far  too  many  par- 
[<      y,    and   the   result   is    that   DO   one 

party  is  likely  to  have  a  working  majority 

in  parliament:  therefore,  every  ministry 
must  be  a  coalition,  witb  inevitable  com- 
promises and  deals.  The  present  parliament 
was  elected  before  the  war:  a  large  num- 
members  owe  their  ejection  to 
hose  methods  were  those  of 
1  .    Piatt,    it    never    fairly    repre- 

sented  the    people;    the   peo|i|e   for' <d    it    into 

declaration  of  war,  hot  ever  since  the 
of     October,     1917,     it-     men,! 
not.    dared    to    do    anything    but    be 
guided  by  popular  opinion.  The  people  to- 
deputies    and    look    for- 
d  to  t!|.-  coming  election*   to  inflict  po- 
litical death   upon  most  of  them. 

people   have   tVen   s  d   I--    th  • 

war  arid  bj   t!,'  that  it  bas  en- 
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Recuperate  at 
French  Lick 


WITH    trie  war  over,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  relax  and  build  up  vital- 
ity.    There   is   no   more   deligjitfhl 
spot  in  the  United  States  to  enjoy  the  balmy 
days  of  Spring,  than  French  Lick  Springs. 


The  Cumberland  Hills 
entice  those  who  love 
to  hike  or  ride  on  horse- 
back.  The  mineral 
waters  are  world- 
famous  for  their  cura- 
tive properties.  They 
are  healthful  for 
drinking,  and  serve  as 
tonic  baths. 


The  hotel  itself,  a 
magnificent  structure 
that  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  finest 
hostelries  in  the 
country,  offers  a  su- 
perior service  that  in- 
cludes every  luxury 
and  a  cuisine  of  rare 
excellence. 


v. 


Reservations  may  be  made  by  wire  or  letter  to 

French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  Company 

French  Lick,  Indiana 

Descriptive  Booklet  on  Request 
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The  Best  Authorities  Say  That  Building  Costs 
Will  Not  Be  Less  for  Several  Years 

If;  decided  to  build,  or  to  remodel,  enlarge  and  improve,  write  for  our 

Li  t,  wbii  li  ma!  1 1  helpi  ill  iu stions  and  dependable 

■  mation. 

iow  all   the              i' tuK  i  ,   in   tin  ,  country  producini      tandard  building 
materials,  plumbing  b               i  and  kitchen  equipment,  electrical  appliances,  heat 
roofiti  •    lighting  fixtt Iware, 

THE  INDEPENDENT  HOUSEHOLD  CONSULTING  SERVICE 
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NF.W  YOKK 
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ALASKA  TOURS 

1  In.-  Fiords.  Inside  Passage,  ins 
G  i  ->.   I  he  \V  Kite   I  'ass,   Beauti 

tul  Lake  Atlin,  Ph«  Mighty  Yukon 

ami 

The  Midnight  Sun 

Sail  from  V  jncni-r  Junr  7.  Tin  Alaska  Tours 
sail  June  Ifi,  July  It.,  July  Hi  Villi  en  roulr  the 
Natianat  Parrot  I  he  Canadian  Huclfies.  Ap(.'ly  to 

The  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

Travel  service  of  all  sorts  in  any 
direction — Monthly  Bulletin  of 
general  travel  information — Those 
"spendable  everywhere" 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travelers  Cheques 

The  international 
Currency 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 

American    Express 
Company 

New  York 


HOTEL   ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires 

A   HOTEL  OF   DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  14.  Elevation  1400  feet. 

Desirable  Cottages  with  hotel  service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Managers 
Winter    Resort,    Princess    Hotel.    Bermuda. 

For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $-00  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

person*!   iDtestigattoo.      P. ease  ask   for  Loan  List  No.    710. 

Certificates  of  $25  ind  op  also  for  sating  investors 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.   Lawrence. Kan-. 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

FIRST  PREFERRED  DIVIDEND  NO.  19. 
ORIGINAL  PREFERRED  DIVIDEND  NO.  63. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share 
upon  the  full-paid  First  Preferred  and  Original 
Preferred  Capital  Stuck  of  the  Company,  for  tin- 
period  commencing  February  1,  1919,  and  ending 
April  30,  1919,  will  be  paid  by  checks  mailed  May 
15,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3:30  o'clock 
P.    M.,   April  30,    1919. 

A.   F.    HOCKENBEAMER. 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,   California,   April   30,    1919. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

offers  you 

ADVICE.  INFORMATION 
AND  SUGGESTION   ON 

Office,  Factory  and  Business 
Building  Equipment,  Household 
Furnishings  and  Appliances, 
Garden  Work,  Insurance,  In- 
vestment, Motor  Cars  and 
Motor  Trucks. 


This  service  is  free  to  our  readers 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The   Independent  Lesson  Plans 


i;  1. 1  8  li:    I.i  rERATURE    and 
I  COMPOSITION 

HY   i  REDBRICK    HOUR    L  VR     PH.D. 

01     ihi.    im.iimii    i.i  i-ahim  iviHANT 

llli.ll     Bl   HOOl  ,     NI.U     YlIKh    ill  l 

I.  Poetry     and     About      It.      By      Edwin      E. 

Slosson. 
1.     Define         poetry."      "prose,"      "verse,"      "li.e 

.'.  What  i.->  meant  by  "a  poetic  revival"?  What 
pari  i  nglteh   literal especially 

notable    for    tin-    production    Ot    poetry? 

3.  What  is   "the   new    movement"   in   the  writing 

poetry ? 

4.  Explain  the  following :  "Poetry  is  today 
less   a   narcotic   and    more  a   nourishment." 

6.  Explain  the  following:  "Liberation  from 
moldy  conventions  and  stale  sentimentality." 
Kxplain  the  Haying:  "Our  poetry  has  be- 
come polyglot  " 

7.  Read  aloud  the  list  of  present-day  poets. 
Tell  something  concerning  the  work  of  any 
one. 

8.  Read  aloud  "Prayers  of  Steel."  Interpret 
the  poem. 

9.  What  values  may  "the  new  poetry"  con- 
tribute to   literature? 

10.  Prepare  a  report  that  will  explain  the  na- 
ture of  "The  Warner  Library  of  the  World'B 
Best    Literature." 

II.  Tell  something  concerning  the  literary  work 
of  the  following:  Meredith,  Hardy,  Steven- 
son, Shaw,  Kipling,  Conrad,  Wells,  Gals- 
worthy,   Bennett. 

12.  Read  aloud  the  selection  from  Masefield's 
"On  the  Spanish  Main."  Show  how  the 
selection  is  related  to  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island." 

18.  Define  the  following  words :  quinquireme, 
galleon,  amethyst,  moidores.  Explain  the 
significance  of  the  following  names :  Nine- 
veh, Ophir,  Palestine,  The  Isthmus,  The 
Channel. 

14.  Read  aloud  Masefield's  "Cargoes."  In  what 
does  the  beauty  of  the  poem   consist? 

15.  What  does  the  writer  mean  in  calling  Kip- 
ling   "a    journalistic    poet"? 

16.  Read  aloud  the  four  selections  from  Alfred 
Noyes.  What  serious  criticisms  of  modern 
poetry  does  Alfred  Noyes  make  in  these 
selections  ? 

17.  What  criticism  of  the  literature  of  his  day 
did  Tennyson  make  in  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After"  ?  Does  Tennyson's  criticism 
apply  to  the  work  of  present-day  writers  ? 

11.  What  Will  Italy  Do?  By  Arthur  Ben- 
ington. 

1.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  emphasize  the 
sufferings  of  the  Italian  people  during  the 
war. 

2.  Explain  why  the  Italians  made  President 
Wilson  their  idol. 

3.  What  recent  events  have  angered  the  Ital- 
ian people? 

4.  In  a  single  sentence  show  why  Italy  needs 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

III.  What  Japan  Really  Wants.  By  Sidney 
L.  Gullck. 

1.  Explain  how  the  news  of  the  week  inter- 
ests us  particularly  in   Japan. 

2.  Give  a  thoughtful  talk  in  which  you  explain 
the    importance   of    controlling    immigration. 

3.  Explain  any  one  practical  method  for  con- 
trolling   immigration. 

IV.  Labor  Goes  to  College.  By  William 
Leavitt  Stoddard. 

1.  Prepare  an  exposition  on  the  subject,  "The 
Trade   Union    College  of    Boston." 

2.  Write  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  question : 
"What  do  labor  men  want  to  go  to  college 
for,   anyway." 

3.  "They  particularly  want  to  learn  to  read 
and  speak  good  English."  Why  is  English 
so   important  ? 

4.  Contrast  the  work  of  an  ordinary  school 
and  the  work  of  the  Trade  Union  College. 

V.  The   New   Covenant. 

1.  Make  the  principal  points  of  the  Covenant 
emphatic  by  expressing  them  in  short,  em- 
phatic sentences,  properly  numbered  and 
subordinated. 

VI.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Explain,  as  if  to  a  large  audience,  exactly 
what   was   included   in    "The   Fiume  Treaty." 

2.  Read  aloud  President  Wilson's  words  con- 
cerning  the   Fiume  Treaty. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  the  presiding  officer 
at  a  debate  on  "The  Question  of  Kiao- 
Chau."  Give  an  introductory  speech  explain- 
ing the  subject  of  the  debate. 

4.  Express  every  one  of  "The  Nine  Points  of 
Labor"  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  suitable 
for  a  debate. 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

1SY   ARTHUR   M.    WOLFSON.    I'll  D 

ii   U     01     TBI     lii>. ii       •  HOOl     "i     '  0HMBRCB, 
NSW    xohk   city. 

I.  The  Peace    Congress    and    the    League    of 

Nations — "The  New  Covenant,"  "Con- 
firmation of  the  Monroe   Doctrine." 

1.  Compare    Uu       Covenant     of    the    League    of 

Nations  as  adopted  wiiii  the  original  draft 
winch  was  published  In  The  independent  of 
March    i     what    important    changes    have 

Di  en   made? 

2.  Why  was  Geneva  rather  than  Brussels  or 
I  he  Hague  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the 
I. en. 

3.  Does  the  fact  that  any  nation  may  with- 
draw "after  two  years'  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion SO  to  do"  affect  the  importance  or  the 
permanency   of    the    League? 

4.  Why  was  the  paragraph  excluding  mat- 
ters of  "domestic  jurisdiction"  introduced 
into    Article    XV? 

5.  What  is  the  significance  of  Article  XXI? 
Why  did  the  British  delegation  support  the 
President  in  securing  the  adoption  of  this 
article? 

6.  Mr.  Holt  in  the  leading  editorial  says,  "The 
League  of  Nations  is  in  no  sense  the  be- 
ginning of  a  'world  state,'  "  etc.  Why  does 
he   emphasize    this? 

7.  Find  the  exact  words  which  justify  five  or 
six  of  Mr.  Holt's  twenty-nine  enumerated 
points. 

8.  Do  the  present  conditions  justify  the  quota- 
tion from  Washington  in  Mr.  Holt's  last 
paragraph? 

II.  The  Problem    of   Fiume   and    Dalmatia — 

"What  Will  Italy  Do?"  "The  Fiume 
Treaty,"  "The  President's  Position  on 
Fiume." 

1.  What,  in  Mr.  Benington's  opinion,  will  be 
the  result  in  Italy,  if  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment's  claims    to   Fiume   are   disallowed? 

2.  With  a  map  before  you,  study  the  provisions 
of  the  Pact  of  London.  According  to  this 
document,  what  disposition  was  to  be  made 
of   Fiume  and   the   Dalmatian   coast  ? 

3.  What,  according  to  the  President's  memo- 
randum of  April  14,  were  the  reasons  for 
not  yielding  to  the   Italian   demands  ? 

4.  Study  the  statement  of  one  of  Italy's  great- 
est commercial  leaders  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Benington.  Do  the  alleged  facts  outweigh 
the  President's  reasons  as  stated  in  the 
memorandum  ? 

6.  If  revolution  should  come  in  Italy  what, 
in  Mr.  Benington's  judgment,  would  be  its 
probable    course  ? 

6.  "Three  things  could  happen  to  Fiume," 
says  Mr.  Howland.  Which  of  the  three  does 
he  advocate  ?  Does  his  solution  sound  rea- 
sonable to  you  ? 

III.  The  Question  of  Japan — "What  Japan 
Really  Wants,"  "The  Question  of  Klao- 
Chau." 

1.  Explain  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Gulick 
makes  between  "equality  of  race  treatment" 
and   "free   immigration." 

2.  Is  Japan's  protest  against  our  method  of 
restricting    Oriental    immigration    justified? 

8.  What  new  plan  for  accomplishing  our  pres- 
ent purpose  does  Mr.  Gulick  propose?  Why 
would  the  Japanese  accept  this  plan  without 
complaint? 

4.  Does  this  week's  news  throw  any  new  light 
on  the  past,  present  and  future  problem  of 
Japanese-Chinese  relations  ? 

IV.  Industrial  Democracy  in  Great  Britain — 
"The   British   Way  with  Social   Unrest." 

1.  What  were  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
recent  industrial  conference  in  England  ? 
Give  the  chief  clauses  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  labor,  capital  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  April  4. 

2.  What  part  is  the  Government  to  play  in  the 
new   industrial  scheme? 

3.  Why  does  the  editor  declare  that  "In  sub- 
stance .  .  .  the  whole  plan  is  a  tryout 
of   collective    bargaining."    etc.  ? 

4.  Do  you  agree  that  the  plan  is  so  organised 
that  "it  is  probable  that  a  true  industrial 
democracy    will    come    into    existence'' 

V.  Mr.  Burleson  and  His  Critics — "Cable 
Lines  Return  to  Private  Ownership." 
"Mr.    Burleson's    Other    Troubles." 

1.    Write    a    brief    resume    of     Mr.     Burleson's 
statement      Do    you    feel    with    bun    that 
eminent      Ownership      has      not      had     a      fair 

ohanee '.' 

8,     What     is    the    basis    of     Mr.     M  ..       • 

cism  of   Mi.    Burleson  I 


The  price  of  The  Independent 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
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THE     NEW     PLAYS 

/  Love  You.  A  thoroly  wholesome,  de- 
liriously nonsensical  and  capitally  acted 
farce  in  which  a  Harvard-Oxford  butler 
and  an  oratorical  electrician  mingle  with 
the  low  brows  of  high  society.  (Booth 
Theater.  I 

('ome-On  Charley.  A  dream  extravaganza 
founded  on  the  stories  of  Thomas  Addison. 
Hearty,  harmless  and  humorous.  (Forty- 
eighth  Street  Theater.) 

Fires  of  Faith.  A  Salvation  Army  film 
with  Commander  Evangeline  Booth  herself 
in  the  east.  While  it  is  propaganda,  it  is 
interesting  as  a  photoplay  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  war  time,  and  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  the  best  artistic  produc- 
tions of  filmland.  Net  receipts  go  to  the 
Salvation  Army  Home  Service  Fund.  (Har- 
ris Theater.) 

Shakuntala.  Greenwich  Village  vibrates 
between  extreme  modernity  and  revived 
antiquity.  The  famous  Sanskrit  epic  of 
Kalidasa  is  presented  in  artistic  form  with 
lighting  and  grouping  and  draping  that 
bring  out  well  its  imperishable  poem-. 
(Greenwich   Village  Theater.) 


BOOKS  HELPED -SEND  MORE 

The  signing  of  the   peace    treaty   terrni- 

nat  ate  of  war  but  it  by  no  means 

end-  the  soldier-'  need  for  books  :  rather  it 

to  increase  that  need,   for  with  the 

war    excitement    past    men     in    the    army 

nnd    navy    have    now    more    time    to    idle. 

eed   book-   to  keep  up  their  morale. 

prevent    homesickness,    to    help    aceom- 

h    the    big   task-   of   reconstruction.    Al- 

the    A     L.    A.    has    placed    in    sen 
re  than  five  million  hooks  contributed  in 
country,  has  purchased  more  than   two 
millions,  and  has  put  promptly  in   use  the 
books  of  the  abandoned   camps,   there   have 
et  been  books  enough  to  satisfy  the 
in    uniform.    Men    who    never    read    !*•- 
learned     the     habit,     and     it     is 
tcbing."     Libraries     have    beet,     opened 
dreds    of    camps,    naval    and    marine 
nrid     branches     have     been     estib 
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was  met   by  a   subscription   of  nearly   two 
million-.    This    year    three-quarters    of    a 
million    books   are   needed    from    the    entire 
country    before    July   1. 
win  i:l 
a   time  -tin   Indefinite  there  vvill   be 
men,   seven   divisions   "f    them,   serving    in 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany   There 
will  lie  a    ubstantial  army  in  France  thru 
out    a    k""'I    pari    of   the    coming   summer, 
and  there  are  American  soldiers  serving  in 
I c ii -  ia    and   Siberia.   One  doughboy   writes 
thai    his    whole    signal    battalion    has    bul 

foUl      boot        lo     read     in     it       ,i  l.u  uda  n  I     spare 
lime.    Another    a-l<s    from    l  lie    Aimy    of    Oc 

cupation,   "Could   you    semi     ome    reading 
io  a  couple  of   Yanks  in   Germany,   where 

Impo  Ible  to  get  any  leading  at  all'.' 
I  '.a  can't,  we  arc  all  going  bugs!"  And 
the  recruiting  PO  tei  now  are  calling  loi 
,<>(|(Kl    more    volunteers   to    gerVS    over    |efl 


The  transports  need  books.  During  the 
war  it  was  the  custom  to  open  for  the  use 
of  the  troops  a  couple  of  boxes  of  books 
from  the  shipment  which  practically  every 
transport  carried.  Since  the  armistice  the 
A.  L.  A.  has  established  libraries  on  all 
transports  leaving  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  supply  with 
reading  matter  the  homebound  ships. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
found  the  war  libraries  so  necessary  and 
popular  that  they  have  decided  to  establish 
library  service  for  every  unit  in  the  per- 
manent naval  and  military  establishment 
of  the  United  States. 

The  hospitals  need  books  most  of  all. 
Not  even  at  home  here,  in  our  military  hos- 
pitals, has  the  supply  of  books  ever  been 
sufficient  for  the  need.  From  a  hospital  at 
Mars  comes  the  story  of  a  lad  who  confided 
to  a  representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  "Until 
the  books  came  I  just  counted  the  bricks 
in  the  wall  day  after  day."  "How  long 
have  you  been  here,  sonny?"  he  was  asked. 
"Three   months." 

WHAT   KIND 

Books  of  relaxation,  novels  of  action 
and  adventure,  detective  stories  are  popu- 
lar everywhere.  Some  men  like  Zane  Grey : 
others  insist  on  George  Meredith  and  Hen- 
ry James.  Conan  Doyle,  Rex  Beach,  Stew- 
art Edward  White,  O.  Henry,  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs.  Anna  Katharine  Green,  Mary 
Ri  berts  Rinehart,  Bertrand  Sinclair  and 
Phillips  Oppenheim  are  prime  favorites. 
Recent  fiction  of  the  best  sort  is  in  con- 
tinual demand. 

The  standard  authors  hold  their  popu- 
larity :  there  is  a  steady  call  for  Dickens, 
Thackeray  and  Scott;  and  many  men  who 
have  grown  interested  in  things  French 
during  their  sojourn  abroad,  are  calling 
for  the  (dd  favorites  of  Dumas,  "The  Three 
.Musketeers."  ".Monte  Cristo,"  "Twenty 
Years  After"  and  Mark  Twain's  ".loan  of 
Arc"  Poetry  of  all  sorts  is  appreciated, 
particularly  anthologies,  and  a  recent  re- 
quest is  for  "at  least  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  new  Joyce  Kilmer  poems"  for  use 
abroad. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  up  to 
date  technical  works  on  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects  everything  from  mathematics  and 
electricity  to  hog  raising  and  embalming, 
salesmanship,  veterinary  surgery,  and  a  re- 
quesl  from  a  mule  driver  for  something 
new  on   automobiles.  These  are   for  the  men 

who  wish  to  brush  up  on  their  professions 

and  trades  after  (wo  years  of  absence,  or 
who  are  hoping  to  secure  better  positions 
when    they    return    to  civilian    life. 

The  need   for  new   magazines,   Including 

I  he    technical    ones,    is    urgent.    The    newer 

lie-      better.      Weeklies     should      not      be     more 

than  a  month  old:  monthlies  not  more  than 
three  months  old. 

As    an    army    captain    puts    it  :    "Send    me 
everything    you    can    as    fast    as    you    can.     I 
nOW    have    live    towns    and      nine    two    Ib.n 
sand   men      just    raise  the  sluice  and  lei    the 

boid.     Hood    come  !" 
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See  what  the  sunshine  can 
do!     From  far-away  Japan 

COmeS    the    soft,    snowy   fabric  from 
which  we  build  up  our  tough  and  almost 
indestructible  stencil  paper.    In  this  mar- 
velous transformation  sunlight  plays  the 
important  part.    No  known  artificial  light 

Will  do.     It  IS  sun-power  that  gives  the  remark- 
able printing-power  to  Mimeograph   stencil  paper. 
Developed  by  us  for  exclusive  use  on  the  Mimeograph, 
this  thin,  dark-blue  sheet  has  made  anew  the  fine  art  of 
duplicating.    It  delivers  exact  copies  by  scores  of  thou- 
sands without   renewing.      Typewriting,   handwriting, 
drawings,  etc.,  it  reproduces  at  high  speed  and  low  cost. 
Our  booklet  "E"  tells  about  this  sun-saturated  paper. 
Ask  for  it.  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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THE    EMPIRE    THAT    WAS 


THE  Peace  Treaty  is  a  stern  document  .The  conditions 
which  it  imposes  on  the  German  nation  are  terrible 
in  their  severity.  But  the  sternness  is  the  sternness 
of  righteousness,  the  severity  is  the  severity  of  justice.  To 
the  German  nation  and  the  German  people  is  being  meted 
out  not  vengeance  but  retribution. 

The  rulers  of  the  German  Empire,  with  the  fierce  approval 
and  the  unstinted  cooperation  of  the  German  people  set  out 
to  impose  the  will  of  German  autocracy  upon  the  world  by 
ruthless  force.  But  there  was  a  moral  power  in  the  world 
which,  working  thru  other  peoples,  would  not  let  it  be. 
The  German  Empire  is  no  more.  Its  people  sinned  the  un- 
forgiveable  sins  of  unrighteous  ambition  and  the  rejection 
of  every  moral  standard.  The  punishment  was  long  in  com- 
ing; at  times  it  almost  looked  as  tho  it  might  not  come  at 
all.  But  the  moral  law  will  not  be  denied.  The  righteous- 
ness which  exalteth  a  nation  is  deliberately  rejected  at  a 
people's  peril. 

The  German  Empire  was  a  great  power.  It  was  steadily 
becoming  greater.  But  it  desired  to  be  not  merely  great, 
but  omnipotent.  What  is  the  German  Empire  now? 

In  1914  the  German  Empire  included  an  area  of  nearly 
a  million  and  a  quarter  square  miles.  Over  a  million  square 
miles  of  this  territory  were  outside  of  Europe,  some  200,000 
square  miles  on  the  European  continent.  When  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed — for  it  will  be  signed  practically  without 
change — the  German  Empire  will  have  shrunk  to  an  are  i 
of  160,000  square  miles.  It  will  have  been  stripped  of  every 
and  the  limits  of  Europe.  It  will  have  lost 
Alsace-Lorraine  with  two  {.Teat  cities  Strasbourg  and  Metz; 
parts  of  Silesia,  West  Prussia,  Posen  and  East  Prussia  with 
the  prosperous  port  of  Danzig;  and  bits  alon^  the  Belgian 
frontier.  There  will  be  taken  away  in  Europe  nearly  50,000 
square  miles,  and   in  the   rest  of  the   world  over  a   million 

lare  miles. 

The  German  army  and  thi  ian  navy,  the  instruments 

which  were  to  have  put  the  neck  of  the  world  beneath  the 

heel  of  German  autocracy,  are  to  become  mere  shadows  of 

their  former  flaunting  power.   Germany  may  have  an  army 

nly    100,000   officer!   and    men    arid    a    navy   of   six   small 

ers,  1  (reive  torpedo  boats  and  no 
nes. 


Germany  must  abolish  conscription,  destroy  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  stronghold  of  the  German  navy,  Heligoland, 
build  no  forts  overlooking  the  Baltic  or  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  French  and  Belgian  frontier,  maintain  no  military 
or  naval  air  forces,  import  or  export  no  munitions  of  war 
and  manufacture  only  a  specified  minimum  of  such  mate- 
rials, open  the  Kiel  Canal  to  the  merchant  and  war  ships  of 
all  nations.  German  militarism  is  no  more.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  defenders  of  humanity.  It  is  now,  with  merci- 
less logic,  rendered  impotent  to  make  another  attempt  to 
dominate  the  world  by  force.  The  world  has  been  made  safe 
from  that  particular  manifestation  of  autocracy. 

Germany  is  compelled  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  the  Allied  nations  have 
been  subjected  and  to  pay  the  bill  for  reparation  and  resti- 
tution which  the  Allies  will  assess.  The  bill  will  be  as  large 
as  Germany  can  pay.  The  first  payment  alone  will  amount 
to  five  billion  dollars.  It  will  require  all  the  energy  and 
industry  of  the  German  people  for  a  long  time  to  come  to 
liquidate  that  portentous  indebtedness;  there  will  be  little 
energy  left  for  the  renewal  of  plans  of  aggression. 

Germany  is  forced  to  replace  the  merchant  shipping  de- 
stroyed by  the  unholy  submarine  campaign  by  handing  over 
all  its  merchant  ships  of  large  size  and  building  others  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  tons  also  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Allied  powers.  So  Germany  must  begin  all  over  again  if  it 
will  seek  to  reconquer  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Germany  must  agree  to  the  trial  by  an  international 
tribunal  of  the  former  Gorman  Kaiser  for  "a  supreme 
offense  against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of 
treaties."  The  mighty  prince,  whose  mailed  fist  and  shining 
armor  were  the  symbols  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
German  Empire,  becomes,  with  the  consent  of  those  at 
whose  head  he  took  the  field,  an  indicted  criminal  at  the 
ba r  of  the  world's  justice. 

The  retribution,  which  the  victorious  champions  of  human- 
ity are  exacting  from  the  downfallen  aggressors  against 
the  peace  of  the  world,  is  full-measured,  but  it  does  not  pass 
the  bounds  of  justice  and  right.  The  punishment,  as  all 
proper  punishments  ought  to  be,  is  the  logical  sequel  to  the 
crime  and  the  indispensable  guarantee  against  its  repetition. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  COVENANT 


Oiber  28,  1914,  The  Independent  published  a 
leading   editorial    entitled    "The    Way    to    Dis- 
rm:    a    Practical    Propo  al."    This    editorial    was 
attempt,  m  the  United  8tat<  war  broke  out, 

.v  anywhere  to  formulate  in  conci 

of  Nations.  'I  bl 
■.  and  ':  d  thi  oout  the  country, 

on  of  tin-  formation  oi  the  Amei 
to  Enforce  Peace,  which 


Currency    to    the    League    idea    thruout     the    world.    A 

later    President     Wilson    espoused    the    cause,    and    to 

him   more  than   any  other  man   is  due   the  credit  of  carrying 

the  idea  into  effect  in   the   form  of  the   present  Covenant 

Anally     revised     and     ready     for    the    arreptance    of    the 
world. 

it  may  therefore  he  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  [ride 
pendent   to   recall    tin    five    fundamental    principles    for  a 
League  of  Nation:',  we  proposed  eight  weeks  after  the  war 
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e«  how  far  they  have  been  adopted  in  the 
.mi     v\ .    i »- ( ■  i  mi   them   herewith,   togethei    with   the 

i 
i     i 

an, I   gua 

Ph<  i  he  memberi  of  tin-  i             under 

take  i  ternal              lion 

kh<  i             iting   political   independ 

JJ  meml  spl  i !oi  i he  clause 

m,"  which  i   than 

unqualifh  the   two   proposal            practically 
identii 

v  iii.ii  in   diplomacy   shall  hf 

ml. ii     i 

In   the    preliminary    draft   of   the   Covenant)   submitted 
I  i  i,  the  Ural  lentence  of  Article  Ml  reads:  "The 

Rigs  i  ii'   Parti  ■•  that  ahonld  diiputei  arise 

n  them  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  t  h«-  ordinary 
pr<  ut'  diplomacy  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  war 

without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matti 
Involved  to  arbitration  or  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Coun- 

cil."  In  the  revised  Covenant  the  sentence  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there 
should  arise  a  dispute  between  them  likely  to  lead  to  a 
rupture  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration 
or  inquiry  by  the  Council."  This  provision  is  borrowed  al- 
most word  for  word  from  the  original  American  draft  for 
the  League  brought  by  our  delegation  to  Paris.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  The  Independent's  proposal  except  that  in  the 
revised  draft  the  reference  to  diplomacy  is  implied  rather 
than  specifically  mentioned,  and  "arbitration"  and  "in- 
quiry" are  separated  into  two  distinct  methods  for  settling 
disputes,  whereas  in  our  proposal  arbitration  would  be 
understood  to  cover  both. 

.'5.  The  nations  of  the  League  shall  provide  a  periodical  Assem- 
bly to  make  all  rules  to  become  laws  unless  vetoed  by  a  nation 
within  a  stated  period. 

The  Covenant  does  not  provide  for  a  full-fledged  par- 
liament as  proposed  by  us.  What  legislative  functions  the 
League  has  would  seem  to  be  divided  between  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Council.  But  since  the  Assembly  of  the  Cove- 
nant (a)  may  have  as  many  as  three  delegates,  and  (b) 
shall,  as  Wilson  proposed,  meet  at  "stated  intervals"  and 
(c)  shall  act  by  unanimous  vote  and  (d)  deal  with  any 
matter  "within  the  sphere  of  the  League  or  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  world,"  evidently  the  Assembly  of  the  Cove- 
nant is  a  body  that  will  quite  certainly  develop  into  such 
a  one  as  The  Independent  first  proposed. 

4.  The  nations  shall  disarm  to  the  point  where  the  combined 
forces  of  the  League  shall  be  a  certain  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  the  most  heavily  armed  nation  or  alliance  outside  the 
League.  Detailed  rules  for  this  pro  rata  disarmament  shall  be 
formulated  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Covenant  "recognizes  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement 
by  common  action  of  international  obligations."  This  nat- 
urally means  that  the  forces  of  the  League  must  be  "a 
certain  per  cent  higher"  than  the  forces  of  any  nation  or 
nations  the  League  is  likely  to  fight  against,  if  it  is  to  be 
able  to  enforce  "international  obligations."  In  this  respect 
the  two  proposals  are  practically  identical.  The  Covenant 
also  provides  that  the  League  shall  formulate  plans  for 
reduction  of  armaments,  but  the  Council  is  given  the 
power  to  make  the  recommendations  instead  of  the  As- 
sembly as  we  proposed.  This  difference  is  obviously  im- 
material. 

5.  Any  member  of  the  League  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
on  due  notice  or  may  be  expelled  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  others. 

The   Covenant   provides  that   "any  member  may,   after 

two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so,  withdraw  from 

the  League,  provided  that  all  its  inteimational  obligations 

under  the  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of 


its  withdrawal."  These  specifications  are  such  as  would 

naturally  be  implied  Ifl  OUr  proposal.  The  Covenant  further 
ides   that   "'any   ineinUi    of   the    League   which  has  vio- 

I  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  be  declared  to  be 
mo  longei  i  member  ol  the  League  by  s  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil   eon.  inied    m    by    the    represent  at  i\  e  s    of    all    the    other 

memberi  oi  the  League  represented  thereon."  The  slight 
difference  between  tins  and  our  plan  is  that  we  suggested 
that  the  v..tes  of  ail  the  members  of  the  League  should  be 
required  to  expel  <  member,  whereas  the  Covenanl  gives 
the  nine  state  lepie  .i  n ted  on  the  Council  the  power  of  ex- 
pulsion Both  proposals,  it  will  be  noticed,  require  unani- 
mous action  on  the  pert  of  the  expelling  body. 
Since  we  firsl  formulated  these  Ave  basic  principles  for 

a  League  Of  Nations  numerous  other  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  put  forth  simi- 
lar programs.  Anion:'  the  t  are  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
the  League  of  Free  Nations'  Association,  the  League  of 
Nations'  Union,  the  Chamber  of  Commeree  of  the  United 
States,  the  Socialist  I'arty  of  America,  the  Union  of  Dem- 
ocratic Control,  the  Fabian  Society,  the  International 
Bureau  of  Peace,  the  Union  of  International  Associations, 
and  the  Conference  of  Socialists  of  Allied  Nations.  But 
any  of  our  readers  who  may  care  to  compare  their  detailed 
proposals  for  a  League  of  Nations  with  the  Paris  Covenant 
will  find  that  none  of  them  so  closely  foreshadowed  the 
coming  event  as  that  printed  in  The  Independent  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1914. 


THE  CRITICS  CONFOUNDED 

OF  the  ten  peace  treaties  signed  since  the  Thirty  Years 
War  of  1618-1648  the  average  time  of  negotiation 
has  been  about  fifteen  months.  Of  the  four  great 
treaties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  namely  those  following 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the  average  was 
seven  months. 

And  now,  despite  the  multitudinous  charges  of  "uncon- 
scionable" delays  reiterated  day  after  day  for  the  past  few 
months  by  the  tories,  reactionaries  and  chauvinists  of  all 
lands,  the  much  abused  Peace  Conference  that  has  concluded 
the  greatest  war  in  the  annals  of  history  has  finished  its 
labors  in  fifteen  weeks! 


CRISES 

A  diligent  perusal  of  the  Peace  Conference  dispatches 
served  up  at  the  breakfast  table  each  morning  and 
.  smoking  hot  from  the  cables  would  lead  the  aver- 
age citizen  to  think  a  world  crisis  was  upon  him  at  least 
every  other  day. 

Could  the  Conference,  he  was  asked,  survive  such  dire 
disputed  issues  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  race  equality, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  guarantee  of  Germany's  debts, 
the  French  frontier  of  liberty,  Danzig,  Shan-tung  or 
Fiume? 

Yet  somehow,  someway,  the  Conference  has  not  blown 
up  in  green  smoke,  and  the  delegates  are  still  on  their  jobs, 
the  great  newspaper  correspondents  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  propound  the  following  question: 
When  is  a  crisis  critical? 


THE  TROPICAL  PROBLEM 

THE  world  is  now,  broadly  speaking,  divided  into  two 
great  areas,  the  region  of  independent  national  states 
and  the  region  of  dependent  colonies.  The  first  cor- 
responds closely  with  the  temperate  zone;  the  second  with 
the  tropics.  Since  the  break-up  of  the  Russian.  A ust  re- 
Hungarian  and  Turkish  empires  and  the  liberation  o(  prac 
tically  every  large,  small  or  middle  sized  nationality  in 
Europe   or   western   Asia   from    foreign    rule,    the    principle 
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of  national  autonomy  in  the  whole  of  the  temperate  zone 
may  be  taken  as  substantially  established.  Nor  is  it  merely 
a  question  of  the  "white  race,"  for  no  one  would  now  think 
of  annexing  Japan  and  even  the  partition  of  China  seems 
likely  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  except  the  turbulent  little  republics  of  the  Caribbean 
region  and  a  few  half-independent  tribesmen  such  as  the 
Abyssinians,  the  whole  of  the  torrid  zone  is. ruled  by  aliens 
from  the  north. 

Aristocracies  based  on  birth  or  wealth  or  race  or  the 
tradition  of  class  and  nation  seem  to  be  disappearing,  but 
the  aristocracy  based  on  temperature  seems  to  be  curiously 
persistent.  Our  faith  in  democracy  forbids  us  to  think  of 
this  condition  of  affairs  as  permanent  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  now  living  will  see  it  wholly  disappear.  If 
the  white  man  (or,  more  accurately,  the  man  from  the 
cool  countries)  could  solve  the  question  by  simply  shak- 
ing off  his  burden  of  "mandates"  every  good  natured  person 
would  rejoice.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  Republic 
of  the  Congo  than  a  Belgian  Congo,  an  Indian  India  rather 
than  British  India,  a  United  States  of  Oceanica  rather  than 
a  string  of  colonies  from  Hawaii  to  Java.  We  would  wel- 
come a  Borneo  ameng  the  Great  Powers  and  another  Paris 
in  Dahomey.  Unfortunately,  the  trouble  is  not  that  the 
colonizing  nations  are  greedy  and  oppressive  (tho  they 
sometimes  are)  but  that  the  dependent  countries  seem  in- 
capable of  standing  upright  without  assistance.  When  a 
people  are  too  easily  conquered  there  is  usually  a  reason 
for  it. 

The  task,  then,  of  the  nations  enjoying  mandates  is  not 
merely  to  govern  the  sections  of  the  tropical  world  allotted 
to  them  and  exploit  their  resources,  not  even  merely  to  intro- 
duce railways,  schools,  hospitals  and  just  courts  of  law.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  combat  that  fatal  weakness  of  moral 
fiber  which  makes  the  man  from  the  hot  countries  so  read- 
ily a  slave  to  the  foreigner  or  to  the  still  more  cruel  rule 
of  the  native  despot.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  alter  climate 
but  we  can  greatly  modify  the  moral  effects  of  climate  by 
giving  a  systematic  education  in  responsibility,  economic 
independence  and  self-respect.  Some  colonizing  nations  are 
doing  this,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  doing  it  they  justify 
the  mandates  with  which  civilization  has  entrusted  them. 
Among  these  nations  is  the  United  States,  whose  good  record 
in  introducing  free  institutions  in  Hav/aii,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere  would  justify  an  even  larger 
•  rnption  of  responsibility  if  at  some  time  in  the  future 
the  League  of  Nations  should  appeal  to  us  to  shoulder  a 
heavier  burden  of  empire 


SOUND  SENSE  FROM  CAPITAL 
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K.   OTTO   H.   KAIIX   lays   down   the   following  five 

•inciples   for  the   solution   of  the   labor   problem: 

The    laborer    must    be    given    a    full    voice    in 

ermining  conditions  under  which  he  works. 

2.   The   laborer's   livir ig   condition  ;   must   be    made   digni- 

I  and  attractive  to  him  and  his  family. 

The  laborer  must  be  relieved  from  the  dread  of  ill- 
ness, unemployment  and  old  age. 

4.  The  laborer  must  receive  a  living  wage  plus  enough 
a  ff>r  a  rainy  day  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts,  joys  and 
<<n»  of  lif<-. 

The  laborer  ma  rt  maintain  ■  inch  rate  of  production 

."■-.    ;,  re 

Mr.   Kahfl   addl   farther  that  after  labor   ha:;  got  B   living 

titled  to  a  living  wage  and  then  what,  is 
r  belongs  to  both  capital  and  labor  in  fair  propor 

IS. 

This  ih  about  the  moat   lenaible  statement  from  a  capi 

n  on   the  laboi     ituation.   It  is   well   that 

nd  emp  coming  In  evei  increasing 

.   hold   such    views,   for   if   they  do   not,   they   will 

the   nak   of   fo  the   whole  labor  mo  rsment   into 


YET  SPEAKETH 

THE  man  Washington  Gladden  stands  out  full  stat- 
ured  in  the  volume  of  fifteen  selected  sermons  which 
is  his  last  message  to  the  world.  In  these  sermons  he 
is  the  same  genial,  generous,  sensible,  brotherly  and  hope- 
ful man  we  always  found  him  in  life.  The  theme  of  the 
first  sermon  is  the  title  of  the  volume:  "The  Interpreter." 
In  reading  this  sermon  one  feels  he  is  listening  to  a  bit  of 
autobiography,  looking  upon  a  portrait  of  the  preacher 
painted  by  himself.  It  was  Dr.  Gladden's  lifelong  boast 
that  he  was  nothing  but  a  preacher,  and  to  him  the  high- 
est function  of  preaching  is  interpretation.  It  was  his  one 
supreme  business  to  interpret  men  to  themselves  and  then 
to  one  another.  Men  often  fail  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand themselves.  Some  one  must  explain  to  them  their 
impulses  and  their  dreams.  The  world  is  full  of  suspicion 
and  bitterness  because  of  misunderstandings.  Dr.  Gladden 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  interpreting  one  class 
of  men  to  another.  He  made  the  Higher  Critics  intelligible 
to  the  masses.  He  explained  obscure  paragraphs  of  the 
theologians  to  the  public.  He  had  the  gift  of  grasping  and 
condensing  the  thought  of  a  writer  and  expressing  it  in 
crystal  English  so  that  boys  and  girls  could  get  hold  of  it. 
He  helped  one  class  of  society  to  understand  another  class. 
For  nearly  sixty  years  he  labored  unweariedly  to  bring 
employers  and  wage  earners  closer  together.  Everything 
needs  to  be  interpreted  and  expounded,  made  plain,  such  as 
work  and  play,  love  and  worship,  citizenship  and  democ- 
racy, all  the  things  by  which  men  live.  The  calling  of  the 
Interpreter  is  indeed  a  high  one,  demanding  knowledge  and 
wisdom  and  courage  and  gentleness,  and  all  these  gifts  Dr. 
Gladden  abundantly  possest.  In  his  period  of  service  as  an 
editor  of  The  Independent  he  was  peculiarly  successful  in 
putting  the  imperishable  message  of  the  gospel  into  the 
language  of  the  day. 

One  cannot  read  these  sermons  without  being  imprest 
afresh  by  the  unfailing  common  sense,  the  luminous  sanity, 
and  the  wide  sympathy  of  the  preacher.  He  keeps  close  to 
the  earth  where  men  live.  He  deals  with  what  might  be  called 
the  commonplaces  of  morality.  He  does  not  offer  us  cake, 
but  bread.  After  we  have  partaken  of  his  feast,  we  rise 
strengthened  to  take  up  our  load  and  proceed  on  our  journey. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  optimism. 
From  first  to  last  Dr.  Gladden  sang  his  song  in  the  major 
key.  To  him  the  world  was  always  rolling  into  light,  and 
it  was  daybreak  everywhere.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  world's 
miseries  and  wickednesses.  He  knew  humanity's  ulcers  and 
running  sores,  but  he  still  dared  to  hope.  He  saw  the  sins 
of  capital  and  also  the  sins  of  labor,  but  did  not  despair. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  deep  corruption  of  our  political 
life,  but  the  situation  was  not  hopeless.  After  sketching  a 
depressing  picture  of  political  conditions  he  says:  "Do  I 
speak  as  tho  that  result  were  problematical?  No:  I  have 
never  doubted  that  the  kingdom  I  have  always  prayed  for 
<ming;  that  the  Gospel  I  have  always  preached  is  true. 
I  l.elieve  that  the  democracy  is  getting  a  new  heart,  and  a 
new  spirit,  that  the  nation  is  being  saved."  He  paints  the 
industrial  situation  in  vivid  somberness,  but  he  will  not  leave 
his  hearers  in  gloom.  "On  the  whole  I  believe  that,  taking 
our  social  system  as  a  whole,  even  as  at  present  organized, 

truth  and  goodm •:;.:  tend  to  prevail  over  deceit,  anil   iniquity. 

The  powers  that  make  for  righteousness  are  proving  them- 
selves itronger  than  the  powers  that  make  for  wickedness." 
'I  b .:;  was  not  said  by  an  Ignoramus  or  a  novice,  but  by  an 
old  man  at  the  end  of  life  who  had  observed  with  keen  and 
Crutinizing  eyes   thru   a    pastorate   of   fifty  eight  years,   the 

>i,  Industrial  and  political  developments  of  our  people 

All.ho  dead  he  yet.  ::peak::,  and  this  is  what,  he  says:  "The 
kingdom  of  God  ||  COming.  If  must  come.  There  is  no  other 
way    for    the    children    of    men    fo    live    together.    Tin:    i      the 

time  to  believe  it.   Lift  up  your  hearts,  o  bslovedl   it.  Is 

nigh,  even    at    the   doors." 
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i  man     delegates     at 

on  m  ij    I  eomprises  BO.OOO 

words    No   tn  i  Iuiik  ur  dealing 

with   the   kffail  ui>    nations  or 

involving  so  large  an  extent  of  terri 
torj   hai  eve*  before  been  negotiated 
m  the  biatory  of  the  world.  The  main 
featoref   of   tht-   treaty   may   be  sum- 
riaed  m  follows: 

Preamble-  The  parties  of  tin-  first 
part  are  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  de- 
scribed as  the  Five  Allud  and  Associ- 
ated Powers,  and  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  the  Hedjaz,  Hon- 
duras, Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Pern,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Ser- 
bia, Siam,  Czechoslovakia  and  Uru- 
guay, who  with  the  rive  above  are  de- 
scribed as  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  The  party  of  the  second  part 
is  Germany.  From  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty  the  state  of  war 
will  terminate,  and  official  relations 
with  Germany  and  with  each  of  the 
German  states  will  be  resumed. 

I.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  (published  in  The  Independent 
of  May  10,  1919) — The  members  of 
the  League  will  be  the  signatories  of 
the  covenant  and  other  states  invited 
to  accede,  who  must  lodge  a  declara- 
tion of  accession  without  reservation 
within  two  months.  A  new  state,  do- 
minion   or    colony    may    be    admitted, 


provided    its   adrai    ion    is   agreed    by 
two  thirdi   of    th<  mbly.    A    itate 

may  withdraw  upon  giving  two  ye 

notice,  if  it  has  fulfilled  all  its  inter 

national    obligations.    The    seat     of    the 
will  be  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

II.  Germany  cedes  to  Prance  Alaace 
rrairie,  .".coo  square  miles;  to  Bel- 
gium, 3K-  square  miles  between  Lux- 
emburg  and  Holland;  to  Poland,  most 
Of  l'osen  and  West  Prussia  and  the 
southeastern  tip  of  Silesia,  27, (I**', 
square  miles.  Germany  loses  sover- 
eignty over  the  northeastern  tip  of 
Fast  Prussia. 

III.  Germany  abrogates  the  treaties 
of  1839  by  which  Belgium  was  estab- 
lished as  a  neutral  state.  Belgium  is  to 
get  Moresnet,  Eupen  and  Malmedy 
subject  to  protest  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. Luxemburg  ceases  to  be  a 
part  of  German  Zollverein.  After  rec- 
ognition of  the  moral  obligation  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  done  in  1871  by  Ger- 
many to  France  and  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  territories  ceded 
to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort are  restored  to  France  with  their 
frontiers  as  before  1871.  Public  and 
royal  property  and  state  railroads  and 
bridges  pass  to  France.  For  five  years 
manufactured  products  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine are  admitted  to  Germany  free  of 
duty.  The  coal  mines  of  the  Sarre  Ba- 
sin are  given  to  France  and  their  value 
as  estimated  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission will  be  credited  against  the 
destruction  of  coal  mines  in  northern 


i  ranee  bj  the  Germane.  The  people  of 

the  Sail.  Baiin  will  keep  their  present 
nationality  except  as  indi \  iduals  may 
Change  it,  and  alter  live  years  a  plebis- 
-.'.  ill  l.e  brld  by  communes  to  ascer- 
tain if  tin  population  desire  to  con- 
tinue under  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
unite  with  France  or  unite  with  Ger- 
many. 

IV.  Germany  recognizes  the  total  in- 
dependence of  German  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Germany  cedes  to  Po- 
land the  greater  part  of  upper  Silesia, 
Posen  and  West  Prussia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula.  An  international 
commission  will  draw  the  boundary. 
Special  provision  will  be  made  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minorities  and  free- 
dom of  commerce.  The  boundaries  of 
Poland  will  be  determined  in  a  free, 
fair  and  secret  vote  of  the  population 
concerned.  Danzig  and  the  district  im- 
mediately about  it  will  be  made  into  a 
free  city  under  guarantee  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Danzig  will  be  in- 
cluded within  the  Polish  customs  fron- 
tier, altho  with  a  free  port  district. 
Frontier  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark will  be  fixed  by  the  self-determi- 
nation of  the  population  voting  in 
three  zones.  The  zone  nearest  the  Dan- 
ish frontier  will  vote  as  a  unit  within 
three  weeks  after  evacuation  by  Ger- 
many. Within  five  weeks  after  this  vote 
the  second  zone  will  vote  by  communes. 
The  third  zone  will  vote  two  weeks 
later.  The  fortifications  of  Heligoland 
are  to  be  destroyed  at  Germany's  ex- 
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pense.  Germany  abrogates  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  and  agrees  to  respect 
the  independence  of  all  territories  of 
the  former  Russian  Empire. 

V.  Germany  renounces  all  territories 
outside  Europe.  All  Government  prop- 
erty passes  to  the  mandatory.  Germany 
renounces  to  China  the  Boxer  indem- 
nity and  her  public  property  and  con- 
cessions in  Tien-tsin  and  Hangkow. 
Germany  renounces  all  property  rights 
and  privileges  in  Siam,  Liberia  and 
Morocco.  Germany  recognizes  the  Brit- 
ish protectorate  over  Egypt  and  trans- 
fers to  Great  Britain  the  powers  given 
to  the  late  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
G'-rmany  accepts  all  arrangements 
which  the  Allied  Associated  Powers 
make  with  Turkey  and  Hulgaria.  Ger- 
many cedes  to  Japan  Kiao-Chau  and 
ber  railroad  and  mining  concessions  in 
Shan-tung. 

VI.  The  Gorman  army  must  Ik:  demo- 
bilized   within    two   months.    The   great 

eneral  StafF  is  abolished  and 
the  army  must  not  exceed  100,000. 
Munition  I  must  heel'.  ep1 

those  specifically  excepted.  The  manu- 
ture  of  poi  and  the  importa- 

tion   of    munitions     is    forbidden.     Coil 

seription      is     abolished.     The     army 
-iry  for  interna]  defense  will  be 

kept,  up  by  voluntary  enli  tmentS  for 
t>  rrr.  of  twelve-  years.  Officers  must 
•free  to  serve  twenty-five  years.  No 
Mil  'Military    schools    allowed. 

'  ■ ,;   'i  i  charged  soldiers 

hall  not  oc*  upy  then 
with   military   matters.  All   the 

for  run    of)   kilorneti  of 

th-  will    be  dismantled    within 

months.   'I  I  ition   of  th< 

v/iii  be  under  the  control  of 

i<  <:    '  ',rr,rr,, 

will  be  paid  by  Germany   The  Oern 
n»v/    •',    ;,,.    demobilized    within    two 


months.  Germany  may  keep  six  small 
battleships,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve 
destroyers,  and  no  submarines  and  not 
more  than  15,000  men  in  the  navy.  No 
member  of  the  mercantile  marine  will 
be  permitted  naval  training.  The  Ger- 
man high  sea  fleet  interned  at  Scapa 
Flow  and  all  German  warships  in 
foreign  ports  will  be  surrendered.  Ger- 
many must  surrender  forty-two  de- 
stroyers, fifty  torpedo  boats  and  all 
submarines.  All  war  vessels  under  con- 
struction must  be  broken  up.  Germany 
will  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  arm- 
ored ship  over  10,000  tons.  High  power 
wireless  stations  will  not  be  permitted 
to  send  any  messages  except  commer- 
cial and  these  under  supervision.  Ger- 
many renounces  all  title  to  certain 
specified  submarine  cables.  Germany 
will  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  military 
or  naval  air  forces,  except  100  unarmed 
seaplanes  to  be  retained  until  October 
1  to  search  for  submarine  mines.  No 
dirigible  shall  be  kept.  The  manufac- 
ture of  aircraft  is  forbidden  for  six 
months.  German  prisoners  and  in- 
u  rned  civilians  to  be  repatriated  at 
Germany's  expense  without  delay.  Both 
parties  agree  to  respect,  the  graves  of 
oldi<  rs  and  sailors  buried  on  their 
territories. 

VII.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  publicly  arraign  William  II  of 
Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Em- 
peror, not.  for  an  offer  ie  against  crim- 
inal law,  but  for  a  supreme  offense 
linst  international  morality  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties. 

The  ex  Emperor's  surrender  is  to  be 

requested  of  Holland  and  a  special  tri- 
bunal set  up,  composed  of  one  judge 
from    each    of    the    live    great    powers, 

with  full  guarantees  of  the  right  of  ds 

fense.    It.  i|  to   be  guided   "by  the  high- 

motivei  of  international  policy  with 

;.    view  of  vindicating  the  solemn   obli- 


gations of  international  undertakings 
and  the  validity  of  international  mo- 
rality," and  will  fix  the  punishment  it 
feels  should  be  imposed. 

Persons  accused  of  having  commit- 
ted acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  are  to  be  tried  and 
punished  by  military  tribunals  under 
military  law. 

VIII.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  affirm,  and  Germany  ac- 
cepts, the  responsibility  of  herself  and 
her  allies,  for  causing  all  the  loss  and 
damage  to  which  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Governments  and  their  nation- 
als have  been  subjected  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  war  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  aggression  of  Germany  and  her 
allies. 

The  total  obligation  of  Germany  is 
to  be  determined,  after  a  fair  hearing, 
by  an  inter-allied  Reparation  Commis- 
sion not  later  than  May  1,  1921.  A 
schedule  of  payments  is  arranged  by 
which  these  obligations  may  be  dis- 
charged within  thirty  years,  subject 
to  postponement  in  certain  conditions. 
Germany  irrevocably  recognizes  the 
full  authority  of  the  commission,  and 
agrees  to  supply  it  with  necessary  in- 
formation and  pass  legislation  to  effec- 
tuate its  findings.  As  an  immediate 
step  toward  restoration  Germany  shall 
pay  within  two  years  $5,000,000,000 
in  gold  or  goods.  Germany  binds  her- 
self to  repay  all  sums  borrowed  by 
Belgium  from  her  allies  and  to  deliver 
at  once  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  due  1926 
to  the   Reparation   Commission. 

While  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  recognize  that  the  re- 
sources of  Germany  are  not  adequate, 
after  taking  into  account  permanent 
diminution  Of  BUCh  resources  which 
will   result  from  other  treaty  claims,  to 

make  complete  reparation  for  all  such 
Iosh  and  damage,  they  require  h<  r  to 
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We  Must  Settle  Our 
Account 

l'i.  I 'U-  nenceau's  Pi 

» P    .     I  reaty 

i 

a,  -ttlter 
the    /'/('..•     lor    tllfM 
llu.  )  on   //in  t-   he  fore  you 

'  plenipotentiaries  of 
all    the    rmall    'i i'il    great    pon  ■ 

'  together  at  the  war 

that  has  heen  SO  cruelly  imposed 
upon  them.  The  time  has  come 
wh«H   we   must  settle  our  account. 

"  1  OU  hare  asked  fur  /tear,-.  We 
are  ready  to  yue  you  peace.  We 
shall  present  to  yon  note  a  book 
which  contains  oar  conditions.  You 
will  have  every  facility  to  examine 
tltese  cmtditions,  and  the  time 
necessary  for  it.  Everything  will 
be  dune  with  the  courtesy  that  is 
the  privilege  of  civilized  nations. 

"To  give  yon  my  thought  com- 
pletely, you  will  find  us  ready  to 
give  you  any  explanation  you  want, 
but  ice  must  say  at  the  same  time 
that  this  second  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles has  cost  us  too  much  not  to 
take  on  our  side  all  the  necessary 
precautions  and  guarantees  that 
the  peace  shall  be  a  lasting  one. 

"I  will  give  you  notice  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  conference  for  discussion,  and 
if  any  one  has  any  observations  to 
offer  he  ivill  have  tlie  right  to  do  so. 
No  oral  discussion  is  to  take  place, 
and  the  observations  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation  tvill  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted  in  writing. 

"The  Go-man  plenipotentiaries 
will  knoiv  that  they  have  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  fifteen  days  [French 
idiom  for  'tivo  weeks']  within 
which  to  present  in  English  and 
French  their  written  observations 
on  the  whole  of  the  treaty.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid 
period  of  fifteen  days  the  German 
delegates  ivill  be  entitled  to  send 
their  reply  on  particidar  headings 
of  the  treaty,  or  to  ask  questions  in 
regard  to  them. 

"After  having  examined  the  ob- 
servations presented  ivithin  the 
aforementioned  period,  the  Su- 
preme Council  will  send  their  an- 
swer iii  writing  to  the  German 
delegation  and  determine  the  period 
within  which  the  final  worldwide 
ansiver  must  be  given  by  this  dele- 
gation. 

"The  President  wishes  to  add 
that  when  we  receive,  after  two  or 
three  or  four  or  five  days,  any  ob- 
servations from  the  German  dele- 
gation on  any  point  of  the  treaty 
we  shall  not  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  fifteen  days  to  give  our  answer. 
We  shall  at  once  proceed  in  the  tvay 
indicated  by   this  document." 


make   compensation    tot   all   dam 

:   to  civilians  undei   seven  mam 

cati 

Damage!  by   personal   injury   to 

ci\  ihaiis  caused  b  of  war,  direct 

ly    "i    indirectly,    including   bombard 

menti  from  the  air. 

I).    Damagi  d    to   civilians,    in- 

cluding  exposure  st  sea,  resulting  from 
aits  n(  cruelty  ordered  by  the  enemy, 
ami  to  civilians  in  th>-  occupied  tei  1 1 
tori 

Damagi  d  by  maltreatment 

<ii  prison*  - 

d.    Damages   to   the    Allied    peopl  si 
represented    by   pensions  and   separs 
tion  allowances,  capitalised  at  the  sig- 
nature  of  this  treaty. 

e  Damagei  to  property  other  than 
naval   or  military   materials. 

f.  Damages  to  civilians  by  being 
forced  to  labor. 

g.  Damages  in  the  form  of  levies  or 
fines  imposed  by  the  enemy. 

The  Reparation  Commission  shall 
p<  riodically  examine  the  German  sys- 
tem of  taxation  to  see  that  it  is  fully 
as  heavy  proportionally  as  any  of  the 
powers  represented  on  the  commission. 
The  commission  shall  consist  of  one 
representative  each  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  Belgium,  with  a  representative  of 
Serbia  or  Japan  taking  the  place  of  the 
Belgian  when  the  interests  of  either 
country  are  particularly  affected.  Ma- 
jority vote  on  the  commission  shall 
prevail,  except  that  unanimity  is  re- 
quired on  questions  involving  sovereign- 
ity or  the  cancellation  of  obligations. 
Bond  issues  are  presently  to  be  re- 
quired of  Germany  as  follows:  $5,000,- 
000,000  gold,  payable  1921;  $10,000,- 
000,000,  bearing  2V2  per  cent  interest 
between  1921  and  1926,  and  thereafter 
5  per  cent;  and  $10,000,000,000  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Germany  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
Allies  for  the  replacement,  ton  for  ton 
and  class  for  class,  of  all  merchant 
ships  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the  war, 
and  agrees  to  cede  within  two  months 
all  German  merchant  ships  of  1600  tons 
and  upward  and  one-half  her  ships  be- 
tween 1600  and  1000,  and  one-fourth  of 
her  fishing  boats.  Germany  agrees  to 
build  merchant  ships  for  the  Allies  to 
the  amount  not  exceeding  200,000  tons 
annually  during  the  next  five  years. 
In  order  to  effect  payment  by  deliveries 
in  kind,  Germany  is  required,  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  to  deliver  coal, 
coal-tar  products,  dyestuffs  and  chemi- 
cal drugs  in  specific  amounts  to  the 
Reparation  Commission.  Germany  un- 
dertakes to  devote  her  economic  re- 
sources directly  to  the  physical  restora- 
tion of  the  invaded  areas  by  the 
delivery  of  animals,  machinery,  etc., 
and  to  manufacture  materials  required 
for  reconstruction.  Germany  is  to  de- 
liver annually  for  ton  years  to  France 
coal  equivalent  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  annual  pre-war  •  output 
of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  mines  and 
the  annual  production  during  the  above 
ten-year  period.  Germany  is  to  restore 
within  six  months  the  Koran  of  the 
Caliph  Othman,  formerly  at  Medina,  to 
the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  skull 


Of     the     Sultan     Okwaua,     formerly     111 

I  man     Eai1     Africa,    to    his    Britannic 

Majesty1!  '  "■  ■   >  ami  nt. 

The    I  tSl  man     (io\.  1  nmeiit     is    also    to 

it  stoic  to  the  French  Government  cei 
tain  papers  taken  ijy  the  German  au 
thoritiei  In  1H70,  belonging  then  to  M. 
Keuhei,  and  to  restore  the  French  flags 
taken  during  the  war  of  1H70  and  1871. 
As  reparation  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Library  of  Louvain  Germany  is  to 

hand    over    manuscripts,    early    printed 

i  ooks,  prints,  etc.,  to  the  equivalent  of 
those  destroyed.  Germany  is  to  hand 
o\er  to  Belgium  the  wings  of  the  altar 
piece!    by    van    Byck    and    Dirk    Bouts 

originally  taken  from  Belgian  churches, 

Powers  to  whom  German  territory 
is  ceded  will  assume  a  certain  portion 
of  the  German  pre-war  debt,  but 
France  will  not  assume  any  part  of 
Germany's  pre-war  debt  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Germany  is  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  armies  of  occupation  so  long  as 
they  are  maintained  in  German  terri- 
tory. This  is  the  first  charge  on  her 
resources.  The  next  charge  is  the  cost 
of  reparation.  Germany  is  to  deliver 
all  sums  deposited  in  Turkey  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary in  connection  with  finan- 
cial support  extended  by  her  to  them 
during  the  war,  and  to  transfer  to  the 
Allies  all  claims  against  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria  and  Turkey  during  the 
war. 

IX.  The  contracting  parties  agree  to 
put  intq  force  the  Hague  Opium  Con- 
vention. Religious  missions  in  terri- 
tories ceded  by  Germany  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  work. 

X.  For  six  months  Germany  shall 
impose  no  tariff  duties  higher  than  the 
lowest  in  1914  and  for  certain  prod- 
ucts two  and  a  half  years  more.  For 
five  years,  unless  extended  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  Germany  must  give 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment  to 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  She 
shall  impose  no  custom  tariff  for  five 
years  on  goods  originating  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  for  three  years  on  goods 
from  the  Polish  provinces.  Ships  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  five 
years  and  thereafter  under  conditions 
of  reciprocity,  unless  the  League  of 
Nations  otherwise  decides,  enjoy  the 
same  right  in  German  ports  as  German 
vessels,  and  have  most  favored  nation 
treatment  in  fishing  and  coasting  trade. 
Germany  undertakes  to  protect  the 
trade  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  against  unfair  competition  and 
to  suppress  the  use  of  false  wrappings 
and  trade-marks.  Detailed  provisions 
are  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  existing  treaties  and  mak- 
ing new  ones. 

Germany  shall  restore  or  pay  for  all 
private  enemy  property  seized  or  dam- 
aged by  her.  Rights  as  to  industrial, 
literary  and  artistic  property  are  to  be 
reestablished.  The  right  is  reserved  to 
impose  conditions  on  the  use  of  Ger- 
man patents  and  copyrights  when  in 
the  public  interest.  Except  as  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  pre- 
war rights  to  sue  for  infringements 
committed  during  the  war  are  can- 
celed. 

XL  Aircraft  of  the   Allied  and    Vsso 
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ciated  Powers  shall  have  full  liberty  of 
passage  and  landing  over  and  in  Ger- 
man territory. 

XII.  Germany  must  grant  freedom 
of  transit  by  rail  or  water  to  persons, 
goods,  ships,  etc.,  from  or  to  any  of 
the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  with- 
out duties,  delays  or  restrictions.  She 
may  not  establish  any  tax  discrimina- 
tion against  the  ports  of  Allied  or  As- 
sociated Powers.  Free  zones  existing  in 
German  ports  must  be  maintained.  The 
Elbe  from  the  junction  of  the  Ultava, 
the  Ultava  from  Prague,  the  Oder  from 
Oppa,  the  Niemen  from  Grodno,  and 
the  Danube  from  Ulm  are  placed  un- 
der an  international  commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  ripa- 
rian and  other  states.  The  Danube 
Commission  resumes  its  pre-war  pow- 
ers, composed  for  the  time  being  of 
representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Rumania.  The  Rhine 
is  placed  under  the  Central  Commis- 
sion, meeting  at  Strasbourg,  composed 
of  four  representatives  of  France,  four 
of  Germany,  two  each  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
The  Netherlands.  Belgium  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dig  a  deep  canal  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  To  assure 
Czechoslovakia  access  to  the  sea,  she 
is  permitted  to  run  her  own  thru  trains 
to  Fiume  and  Trieste  and  Germany  is 
to  lease  her  port  space  in  Hamburg 
and  Stettin.  The  Kiel  Canal  is  to  re- 
main free  and  open  on  equal  terms  to 
the  war  and  merchant  ships  of  nations 
at  peace  with  Germany. 

XIII.  Members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  agree  to  establish  a  permanent 
organization  to  promote  international 
adjustment  of  labor  conditions,  to  con- 
sist of  an  annual  International  Labor 
Conference  and  an  International  Labor 
office.  (Details  given  in  The  Independ- 
ent of  May  3  and  May  10).  The  first 
meeting  of  the  confi  rence  will  be  held 
in  October,  1919,  at  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss eight-hour  day,  unemployment 
etc. 

XIV.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  German  territory  to 
the   west   of   the    Rhine,   together   with 

bridgeheads,  will  be  occupied  by 
allied  and  associated  troops  for  a  fif- 
teen year  period.  If  the  conditions  are 
faithfully  carried  ou;  by  Germany  th<- 
bridgehead  of  Cologne  will  be  evacu- 
ars,  Coblenz  in  ten  years 
an':  i  in  fifteen  y<  an, 

XV.  Germany  agrees  to  recognize  the 
full  validity  of  the  tr<  f  peace  to 
be  concluded   by   the   allied   and   asso- 

er     with    the   powers   allied 
with    G<  n  Germany    accepts   all 

as  to  German  ships  and  goods 
'iy  allied  oi  d  pi  l» 

■rt. 
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Germany  Is  Not  the  Only  Guilty  One 

The  German  Delegates'  Reply  in  Part 


"Gentlemen:  We  are  under  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  extent  of  our  defeat 
and  the  degree  of  our  want  of  power. 
We  know  that  the  power  of  the  Ger- 
man army  is  broken.  We  know  the 
power  of  the  hatred  which  ive  en- 
counter here,  and  tee  have  heard  the 
passionate  demand  that  the  van- 
quishers may  make  us  pay  as  the 
vanquished,  and  shall  punish  those 
who  are  ivorthy  of  being  punished. 

"It  is  demanded  from  us  that  we 
shall  confess  ourselves  to  be  the  only 
ones  guilty  of  the  xvar.  Such  a  con- 
fession in  my  mouth  would  be  a  lie. 
We  are  far  from  declining  any  re- 
sponsibility for  this  great  war  of 
the  ivorld  that  has  come  to  pass.  The 
attitude  of  the  former  German  Gov- 
ernment at  The  Hague  peace  confer- 
ence, its  actions  and  omissions  in 
the  tragic  twelve  days  of  July 
[1914]  have  certainly  contributed  to 
the  disaster.  But  we  energetically 
deny  that  Germany  and  its  people, 
who  were  convinced  that  they  were 
making  a  war  of  defense,  were  alone 
guilty. 

"In  the  last  fifty  years  the  im- 
perialism of  all  the  European  states 
has  chronically  poisoned  the  inter- 
national situation.  The  policy  of  re- 
taliation and  the  policy  of  expansion 
and  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
peoples  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny have  contributed  to  the  illness  of 
Europe,  which  saiv  its  crisis  in  the 
world  war. 

"Russian  mobilization  took  from  the 
statesmen  the  possibility  of  healing, 
and  gave  the  decision  into  the  hands 
of  the  military  powers.  Public  opin- 
ion in  nil  the  countries  of  our  ad- 
versaries is  resounding  with  the 
crimes  which  Germany  is  said  to 
have    committed   in    the    war.    Here 

0  we  are  ready  to  confess  wrong 
that  may  have  been  done. 

"We  have  not  come  here  to  belittle 
the  responsibility  of  the  men  who 
have  waged  the.   war  politically  and 

nomically  or  to  deny  any  crimes 
which  may  have  been  committed 
against  the  rights  of  peoples.    .    .    . 

"I '.a I  in  the  man ner  of  tn dking  war 
also  Germany  is  not  the  only  guilty 

our.    Every    nation    knows    of    deeds 

and   of   people    which    the    best   na- 
tional*   only    remember    with    regret. 

I  do  not  want  to  answer  by  re- 
proaches  to  reproaches,  but  I  ash 
them  to  remember  when  reparation 
is  demanded  not  to  forget  the  armis- 
tice, ft  took  u'  ■  ■  >  /■  until  a  e 
i/ot  It  at  last,  and  t'a  more  u  • 
we  came  to  know  yowi  conditions  <>f 
in  ace. 

'<  i  urn     in  no i  in, i if  not  be  i'ii' 

able,    I, at    then  ore    rum  milled   m    the 

truggle  for  victory  and  fn  the  de 
i'r  •  oj  national  exi  tence,  and  pa 

•i , ,■  a , ,,n  ■, ,i  ,, huh   make  the 
oj  peoph     blunt 
i  i,r  hundreds  of  thousands  ofnon 


combatants  who  have  perished  since 
November  11  by  reason  of  the  block- 
ade were  killed  with  cold  delibera- 
tion after  our  adversaries  had  con- 
quered, and  victory  had  been  assured 
to  them.  Think  of  that  when  you 
speak  of  guilt  and  punishment. 

"The  measure  of  the  guilt  of  all 
those  who  have  taken  part  can  only 
be  stated  by  an  impartial  inquest  be- 
fore a  neutral  commission,  before 
which  all  the  principal  persons  of 
the  tragedy  are  allowed  to  speak  and 
to  which  all  the  archives  are  open. 
We  have  demanded  such  an  inquest 
and  we  repeat  this  demand. 

In  this  conference  also,  where  we 
stand  toward  our  adversaries  alone 
and  without  any  allies,  we  are  not 
quite  without  protection.  You  your- 
selves have  brought  us  an  ally,  name- 
ly, the  right  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  and  by  the  principles  of 
peace. 

"The  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ments have  foresworn  in  the  time 
between  the  5th  of  October  and  the 
5th  of  November,  1918,  a  peace  of 
violence,  and  have  written  a  peace  of 
justice  on  their  banner.  On  the  5th 
of  October,  1918,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment proposed  the  principles  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  as  the  basis  of 
peace,  and  on  the  5th  of  November 
their  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing, declared  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  agreed  to  this 
basis,  with  two  definite  deviations. 

"The  principles  of  President  Wilson 
have  thus  become  binding  to  both 
parties  to  the  war — for  you  as  well 
as  for  us  and  also  for  our  former 
allies.  The  various  principles  demand 
from  us  heavy  national  and  economic 
sacrifices,  but  the  holy  fundamental 
rights  of  all  peoples  are  protected  by 
this  treaty.  The  conscience  of  the 
world  is  behind  it.  There  is  no  nation 
which  might  violate  it  without  pun- 
ishment. 

"You  will  find  us  ready  to  examine 
upon  this  basis  the  preliminary  peace 
which  you  have  proposed  to  us,  with 
a  firm  intention  of  rebuilding  in  com- 
mon work  with  you  that  which  has 
been  destroyed  and  repairing  any 
wrong  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, principally  the  wrong  to  Bel- 
gium, and  to  show  to  mankind  new 
aims  of  political  and  social  progress. 

"Gentlemen:  The  sublime  thought 
to  be  derived  from  the  most  terrible 
ill  ur.ier  in  the  history  of  mankind 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  The  great 
est  progress  in  the  development  of 
mankind  has  been  pronounced,  and 
will  make  Its  nun-  Only  if  the  gates 

of  the  League  of  Nation:;  air  tliimvu 
Opetl    I"  all   who  ore  of  i/noil   will  run 

the  aim  tir  attained,  and  only  then 
tin-  dead  of  this  war  will  not  have 
died  in  ruin." 


I    II  K      [NDEP  E  N  1)  K  N  T 
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y    the   '  of 

I   meml  'he 

In    \-  in  the  en 

ha  I  Foch  expreot 

his  ]  d  opinion  that   Pi  anc<  ihould 

the  "> 
Rhine  bi  Afteen 

■  i.i  sufficient  | 
p  ii-ii. 

I    i  'in    Portuguese  and 
i  hi  on  the  ground  that 

r    interest!    were    not    adequately 
irded    I  he  Italian  Yugoslav  dia 
puti  i  to  have  bean  compromised 

1'iunie    ti>    Italy    in    l(.»-!;i.    In 

the  meantime  Italy  ii  t<>  in-  mandatory 
new   port  ii  to  be  constructed 
for  the  i  ini  a  few  milei  south. 

on  the  following  day  the  treaty  was 
handed  to  the  German  delegatea  by 
Premier  Clemeneeau  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Trianon  Palaee  Hotel  at 
■ailles.  It  was  at  first  arranged 
that   only  the   representatives  of  the 

thirteen  nations  actively  participating 
in  the  V/ar  should  be  present,  namely, 
ted  States,  Great  Britain,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  Canada,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Prance,  Italy,  Japan, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Serbia,  Greece,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Rumania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. But  the  Chinese  delegation 
appealed  to  President  Wilson  to  be  in- 
cluded, so  it  was  decided  to  admit  also 
to  the  hall  the  representatives  of 
China,  Siam,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Nica- 
ragua, Hayti,  Panama,  Honduras,  Hed- 
jaz,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uruguay  and 
Liberia.  The  Italian  delegates,  Premier 
Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Paris  Conference  because  of  the 
refusal  of  Wilson,  Clemeneeau  and 
Lloyd  George  to  give  them  Fiume,  re- 
turned just  in  time  to  be  present  at 
Versailles.  The  British  and  French  Pre- 
miers were  not  in  favor  of  admitting 
correspondents,  but  President  Wilson 
insisted  upon  their  presence,  so  a  place 
was  found  for  forty-five  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  five  from  each  of  the 
leading  powers,  including  Germany. 

In  order  to  remove  the  objection 
raised  by  France  that  she  needed 
greater  protection  against  German  ag- 
gression, the  following  pledge  was 
given : 

In  addition  to  the  securities  afforded  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  pledged  himself  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
has  pledged  himself  to  propose  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  in  engagement, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  come  immediate- 
ly to  the  assistance  of  France  in  case  of 
unprovoked  attack  by  Germany. 

Reception  of  German      T  h  e       negotia- 

r>~-,„~  t?„.  ~  .<.  tions      for      the 

Peace  Envoys 

conclusion  of 
the  Great  War  were  begun  at  3:10 
p.  m.  on  May  1,  when  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  presented  their  cre- 
dentials in  the  dining  room  of  the  Tri- 
anon Hotel,  Versailles.  Count  von 
Brockdorf-Rantzau,  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation,  was  accompanied  by 
Herr  Landsberg,  Minister  of  Justice; 
Herr  Simonds,  Director  of  Justice  in 
the    Foreign    Office,    and    Herr    Ganss, 


Counaelor  <•'  the  Foreign  Office.  They 
were  received  by  the  Inter  Allied  <  on 
mittee  on  credentials,  M.  Julafc  i'am- 
bon  representing  Prance;  Lord  B 
dinge,  England;  Henry  White,  United 
States,  and  Baron  klakino,  Japan.  The 
interview  was  purely  formal  and  lasted 

only     live    nun  |  Count     von     Hrock- 

dorff  Rantsau    was    so    overcome    by 
emotion   thai    ha   nearly    fainted.   The 

mans    are    lodged    at     the    Hotel    des 

as  wih   \1     Thiers  when   he 

Came     to     Versailles     to     discuss     peace 

terms  with  Bi  imarck  in  1H70. 


1  all  Of 
Munich  Soviet 


It      was      a      question 
whether  all   Germany 


could    be  got   together 
in  time  to  sign  the  peace  treaty,  but 

oil  the  day  that  the  delegates  present- 
ed their  credentials  at  Versailles  the 
troops  of  the  Berlin  Government  cap- 
tured Munich.  This  brings  to  an  end 
the  third  revolution  in  six  months. 

Four  days  alter  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  Bavarian  Kingdom  was 
overthrown  and  a  republic  set  up  un- 
der the  dictatorship  of  Kurt  Eisner,  a 
radical    journalist.     On    February    21, 


©  Keystone  View 

A  SPY  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  GERMANY  IN 

AMERICAN  UNIFORM 
If  Mrs.  James  Gerard,  wife  of  the  former  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  hadn't  had  an  unusually 
good  memory  for  faces  Henry  Bode,  alias  Her- 
bert Wilson,  might  still  be  successfully  pursuing 
his  profession  of  soldier-adventurer-spy.  But 
Mrs.  Gerard  identified  him,  when  she  saw  him 
in  this  country  in  American  uniform,  as  a  man 
whom  she  had  previously  seen  in  Berlin  wearing 
a  German  war  cross.  Investigation  followed  and 
Henry  Bode  was  convicted  and  is  now  serving 
a  ten-year  sentence  on  Governor's  Island.  The 
story  of  his  career  of  crime  reads  like  a  dime- 
novel  thriller:  Born  in  Wilhelmshaven,  Germany, 
in  1877,  he  spent  his  childhood  in  Hawaii,  went 
to  San  Francisco  as  a  stowaway  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  got  to  New  York,  and  a  few 
years  later  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Worked  as  a  miner  in  Butte,  Montana,  went  to 
the  Klondike  after  gold,  made  $16,000  in  a  few 
months  and  gambled  it  away  again  in  a  few 
days.  Went  to  the  Philippines  with  a  Montana 
regiment  and  later  transferred  to  the  United 
States  regulars.  Was  married,  deserted  his  wife, 
worked  his  way  to  China  where  he  enlisted  in 
the  Russian  army  and  served  as  a  spy,  escaping 
capture  by  the  Japanese  on  one  occasion  by 
disguising  himself  as  an  old  woman.  After  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  was  over  he  served  a  while 
in  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  came  back  to 
California  and  enlisted  under  Madero  in  the 
Mexican  army,  becoming  before  long  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. When  the  United  States  declared 
war  against  Germany  he  enlisted  in  our  army, 
but    deserted    at    Fort    Bliss.    Texas 


I  ner  was  assassinated  by  Count 
\i...  Valley,  who  was  at  first  beaten 
ami  lal.-i  t.il.n  from  the  hospital  and 
lynched  by  the  populaoe.  The  effect  of 
tins  attempted  counter-revolution  was 

to  drive  the  t  oiinlry  in  the  radical  di- 
rection, and  finally  on  April  7  a  Soviet 
government  was  set  up  in  Mininli,  the 

Bavarian  capital,  by  the  Bpartacans 
under  the  guidance  of  Bolshevikl  lead- 
ers. The  movement,  like  othen  In  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  was 
financed  from  Ruaaia,  where  the  Soviet 

pic  sses  are  busy  printing  not  only 
Russian  rubles  but  also  German  fifty- 
mark  bills,  English  pound  notes  and 
other  counterfoil  money  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  cur- 

m  ncy. 

Bui  Premier  Hoffmann,  who  had  the 
support  of  the  Bavarian  Diet  meeting 
Uamberg,  refused  to  give  place  to 
the  Soviet,  and  his  Government  was 
recognized  by  Prussia,  Baden,  Wiirt- 
temberg  and  other  German  states.  The 
German  Minister  of  Defense,  Gustav 
Noske,  is  proving  himself  a  man  of 
power  and  determination,  and  without 
hesitation  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Munich.  The  Soviets  of  other  Bavarian 
cities  were  overthrown  and  the  capital 
was  completely  encircled  by  Noskc's 
troops.  This  shut  out  food  and  fuel 
from  the  city.  The  Communist  forces 
were  driven  out  of  the  suburbs  by  hard 
fighting  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
Munich  was  regained. 

Both  sides  resorted  to  reprisals.  The 
Communists  seized  prominent  men  and 
threatened  to  execute  them  unless  the 
Government  troops  stopped  their  ad- 
vance, but  the  city  was  in  their  hands 
before  all  these  hostages  had  been 
shot.  Among  those  who  were  executed 
before  they  could  be  rescued  were 
Prince  Albert  of  Thurn  and  Taxis, 
Prince  von  Wrede,  Professor  Albert 
Doderlein,  of  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich, and  Countess  Westarp.  In  retali- 
ation for  this  all  the  Communist  lead- 
ers are  being  executed  whenever  they 
are  found.  In  the  taking  of  the  city 
250  persons  were  killed  in  the  fighting 
or  executed  afterward,  and  5000  put 
in  prison. 

May  Day  Riots    A  general  strike  on  the 

in  Paris  first  of  May  closed  up 

all  places  of  business, 
including  restaurants  and  drug  stores, 
and  shut  down  all  transportation. 
Crowds  gathered  in  the  streets  and 
squares  singing  the  Internationale 
and  waving  red  flags.  The  police  and 
military  attempted  to  disperse  them 
and  numerous  conflicts  occurred.  In 
the  Boulevard  de  Magenta  three  bar- 
ricades were  erected  by  a  mob  of  20,000. 
In  the  rue  Royale  the  cavalry  charged 
the  crowd  and  drove  it  back  toward  the 
Madeleine,  trampling  over  men  and 
women.  Of  the  policemen  428  were  in- 
jured, 12  of  them  severely.  More  than 
200  civilians  were  hurt,  28  of  them 
severely.  Three  persons  were  killed.  The 
Socialist  journal  Humanite  calls 
day  "a  magnificent  demonstration  oi 
the  power  and  discipline  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  marred  only  by  the 
brutality    of    the    ferocious    police."    Oa 
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the  other  hand  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
claims  credit  for  handling  the  disturb- 
ances tactfully  and  without  the  use  of 
ammunition  by  police  or  troops. 

In  Berlin  also  the  strike  was  general 
and  labor  meetings  were  held,  but 
there  was  no  serious  disorder. 


Settlement 
of  Kiao-Chau 


As  was  explained  last 
week,  the  question  of 
the  disposal  of  the 
German  concessions  on  the  Shan-tung 
peninsula  was  settled  by  a  compromise 
which  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
Japan  to  induce  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  withdraw  their  demand  for  a 
racial  equality  clause  and  to  forego 
their  threatened  retirement  from  the 
Conference.  But  the  Chinese  feel  that 
they  have  been  grievously  wronged  by 
the  settlement,  for,  as  they  say: 

It  is  clear  that  the  Council  makes  China 
lose  both  ways :  it  has  given  to  Japan  not 
only  more  than  Germany  had  in  Shan-tung 
but  also  more  than  Japan  claimed  in  the 
treaty  of  1915  and  in  the  notes  of  1918. 
The  Council's  proposed  settlement  seems 
to  sanction,  for  example,  the  policing  of 
the  Shan-tung  railway — a  privilege  Ger- 
many did  not  exercize  or  claim — and,  it  is 
apprehended,  substitutes  a  permanent  Jap- 
anese settlement  under  Japanese  control 
and  administration  for  a  German  lease- 
hold limited  to  a  fixed  period  of  years. 

When  the  draft  of  the  treaty  was 
first  read  to  the  full  assemblage  of 
delegates  at  the  secret  session  of  May 
8  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Lu 
Cheng-hsiang,  presented  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  decision  of  the  pow- 
ers, which,  he  said,  was  made  without 
regard  for  justice  or  for  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
jingoes  are  bitter  against  the  United 
States  for  its  anti-Japanese  legislation 
and  for  checking  Japanese  aspira- 
tions in  China  and  Siberia.  Some  of 
the  Japanese  papers  call  Wilson  the 
"man  with  the  voice  of  an  angel  but 
with  the  deeds  of  a  devil,"  and  say 
that  the  Americans  are  more  barbar- 
ous than  the  Germans  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Japanese  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  are  accused  of  inciting  the 
Chinese  to  publish  the  secret  treaties 
of  Japan  and  of  sympathizing  with  the 
Koreans  in  their  movement  for  inde- 
'lence. 

Baron  Goto,  formerly  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  states  the  Japanese 
ition  in  this  way: 

n-t  treaties  entered  into 
In  1917  between  Japan  and  ber  allii 

zing  her  ri^ht.  to  inherit  German  r\u 
In  Shan-tung,   were  nothing  bill   a   itep  to 
ward   tbe   fulfilment  of   that    pledge   which 
had  given  China    in   the  agreements  of 
1915.  In  '\,t-  judgment  of  tbe  Japanese  Gov- 

for  Japan  to 
establish  an  undisputed  right,  over  the  Ger- 
man tei  ritoi  .  i/<.'.:  i  Ion 
to  restore  it  to  China.  Now  that  th<    P< 

granted    Japan's    wish     I 
ifhte  »   doubt  that  tl 
'    'if  Tokio    will    take     teps   without 
,  W&Tfl    ft."  Ition   of    Kiao  '  !l 

---,:<!.:  Congreei     I      to 

leeekmoH  „     ""'•'■   '' 

dinar;/   session    on 

i  19.  The  I'm  iid<  nl  ha    cabled  the 
vill  probably  lay  b<fof  the 
>ngree*  .  the  mat 
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attention.  He  can  hardly  leave  the 
Peace  Conference  at  the  present  stage 
of  its  activities. 

The  most  important  function  which 
the  new  Congress  has  to  perform  is  to 
pass  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  which  failed  of  enact- 
ment when  March  4  automatically 
brought  the  last  session  to  a  close.  The 
bills  aggregate  nearly  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,  and  include  the  Army, 
Sundry  Civil,  Railroad,  Navy,  Agri- 
culture, Deficiency,  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Indian  appropriation  bills.  The 
largest  is  the  Army  bill,  which  carries 
a  billion  dollars  of  appropriations. 

The  new  Congress  will  have  a  Re- 
publican majority  in  both  Senate  and 
House.  This  is  an  anomaly  which  can- 
not exist  in  any  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  have  the 
parliamentary  form  of  government  as 
distinguished  from  the  presidential 
form.  In  England  or  France  or  Italy 
or  Japan  the  chief  executive  or  pre- 
mier must  be  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  majority  in  the  parlia- 
ment. But  here  we  have  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  President. 
lf.  is  a  situation  which,  without  consid- 
erable skill  and  broadmindedness  on 
both  sides,  may  lead  to  nothing  but 
mutual  obstruction  and  failure  to  ac- 
complish anything. 

Getting  the  0n  tnc  first  of  Mav 
Boys  Home  ^^  onMi  of  the 
American  Army  that 
was  in  Europe  when  the  armistice  was 
led  on  November  1  1  had  sailed  for 
borne.  When  the  fighting  stopped  there 
were  2,200,000  Americans  "over 
there."  At,  the  end  of  last  month  there 
were   a    few   more    than    1,000,000. 

The   hoys  are   being    brought  home 
tli  all  convenient  speed.  In  fact,  the 

stream   is  flowing  thin  way   fast<  I    than 

was   believed    to    (,.-    ,,.,     ,1,1,..    Tin-    War 

Department    had    expected    to    bring 

bark   255,000   in   April;   but   when    the 
la  it  transport  of  the  month  was  loaded 
the  figures  had  crown  to  ^87,505. 
In  th<-  meantime  a    mailer  stream  is 

.  ling   the  other   way.   Since   the   vol 


untary  enlistment  of  men  for  the  army 
was  begun  a  little  over  two  months 
ago,  more  than  23,000  have  enlisted, 
of  whom  over  6000  have  asked  for 
duty  in  France. 

Mapping  Out  In  buildin?  a  railway 
the  Airways  Watf™ /he  first  thing 
needful  is  to  secure 
the  right  of  way  over  which  the  tracks 
are  to  run.  In  planning  an  airway  sys- 
tem the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  secure 
the  ground  for  the  terminals  from 
which  the  aeroplanes  are  to  start  and 
at  which  they  are  to  alight. 

The  Army  Air  Service  is  al- 
ready setting  about  securing  the 
ground  for  landing  fields  at  strate- 
gic points  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  service  has  asked  thirty- 
two  cities  and  towns  to  provide  the 
necessary  space  for  the  establishment 
of  landing  fields  and  air  route  termi- 
nals. The  places  first  selected  were 
chosen  for  the  position  they  must  take 
in  any  organized  system  of  national 
air  lanes.  The  thirty-two  municipalities 
approached  by  the  Air  Service  are 
these: 


Alabama : 

Mobile 
Arizona  : 

Phoenix 

Tucson 

Yuma 
California : 

Bakersfie'd 

Fresno 
Florida : 

Daytona 

Kissimmee 
Georgia  : 

Macon 

Atlanta 

Augusta 
Illinois : 

( Ihicago 
Louisiana  : 

Baton    Rouge 

New  <  Orleans 
Massachusetts  : 

Boston 
Missouri : 

Kansas  City 


New  Mexico : 

Columbus 
New  York  : 

New  York  City 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 
North  Carolina 

Raleigh 
Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Columbus 
Oklahoma  : 

Oklahoma  City 
Pennsylvania  : 

Uniontown 
South  Carolina : 

Columbia 
Texas : 

Beaumont 

El  Paso 

Flatonia 

Texarkana 
Virginia  : 

Richmond 


The  statement  issued  by  the  Air 
Service  to  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  places  involved  presents  the  mat- 
ter thus: 

No  field  should  be  proposed  unless  it  is 
capable  of  expansion,  for  the  air  service 
is  looking  ahead  to  the  day  when  aerial 
navigation  will  challenge  the  older  means 
of  transportation,  and  il  is  insisted  that 
municipalities  give  thought  to  the  future. 
The  development  <>f  aviation  in  the  United 
States  will  be  along  both  military  and 
Commercial  lines.  The  Air  Service,  althQ 
concerned  primarily  in  the  military  phase 
of  aviation  development,  nevertheless  is 
vitally    interested    in    cooperation    with    and 

assisting  any  other  legitimate  agencies 
which  are  engaged  in  aerial  activities. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  establish   thruout  the  country  terminal 

Or  way  stations  for  its  aerial  mail  deliv- 
eries and   which  is  jointly  associated   with 

the    Air    Service    in    present  in g    this    project 

to  the  attention  of  your  municipality. 

The  establishment  of  landing  fields  thru 
out  the  country,  thru  cooperation  between 
the  Government  agencies  and  the  cities 
concerned,  will  certainly  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  Government  and  the 
city,  because  In  the  rapid  develonment  <>f 
commercial  aviation  those  cities  which  have 
provided  tbe  primary  facilities  for  opera 
lion  of  slrcraft  In  their  vicinity  will  have 
paved  the  way  for  local  benefits  resulting 
from   the  development   of  serial   inter  city 

transportation)  express  service,  mail  service, 

emergency  service  and  local  photographic 
mapping  or  aerial  protect  Ion 


THE  CONQUEROR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 

General  Caviglia,  since  the  armistice  the  Italian  Minister  of  War,  uus  in  command  of  the  Eighth  Army,  which  last  Octobi  Ike 

wedge  into  the  Austrian  front  on   the  I'iare,  si>lit   the  enemy* 8  forces   in    two  at    \ittorio    \cncto,  and   led   the   way   to   the  final  01 

whelming   victory  of  the  Italian  arms 


ITALY,  AMERICA  AND  THE  Y 

.     BY  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  ENRICO  CAVIGLIA 

A  message  from  the  Italian  Minis  ter  of  War  to  the  Associate  Editor 
of  The  Independent,  who  for  seven  months  was  Regional  Director  at 
Florence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  working  with  the  troops  of  the  Italian  Army. 


ON  the  occasion  of  your  departure  from  Italy  after 
the  completion  of  the  most  noble  task  that  your 
country  had  entrusted  to  you  among  us,  pray  accept 
the  cordial  salutations  and  the  sincere  thanks  of  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  Association  in  which  you  have  held  in 
our  country  so  important  a  position.  You  have  brought 
among  us  for  the  development  of  your  beneficent  work 
sentiments  of  sympathy  for  the  Italian  people,  engaged  in 
a  most  bitter  war  with  all  their  still  youthful  energy;  senti- 
ments of  human  and  political  solidarity  with  all  the  com- 
batants in  the  good  cause.  We  shall  not  forget  it,  as  Ital- 
ians and  as  men!  We  shall  not  forget  it,  especially  those 
of  us  who,  from  conviction  and  from  experience  as  soldiers 
and  as  commanders,  are  profoundly  persuaded  of  the  high 
importance  of  moral  factors  in  preparing  the  fighter  for 
his  task,  rendering  him  capable  of  performing  it,  and  mak- 
ing him  deserving  of  victory.  I  have  always  been  persuaded 
of  this  truth  in  highest  measure;  and  I  have  always  applied 
it  in  practise.  They  are  necessary  things  for  waging  war, 
rifles  and  cannon.  But  dominating  everything,  giving  point 
to  everything,  is  the  spirit  of  the  fighter.  Victory  is  won 
by  nothing  but  the  spirit. 

Now,  your  association  has  worked  precisely  to  improve 
this  spirit  of  our  fighters.  I  know  something  of  it  of  my 
own  knowledge,  as  commander  first  of  the  10th  Army  and 
then  of  the  8th,  the  army  to  which  fell  the  lot  of 
playing  so  decisive  a  part  in  the  battle  of  last  October  and 
November.  Your  association  has  come  close  to  our  men.  It 
has  received  them  in  its  hospitable  huts;  it  has  put  into 
their  hands  books,  magazines,  beautiful  pictures;  it  has 
enabled  them  to  correspond  with  their  distant  families;  it 
has  satisfied,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  their  innate 
passion  for  music,  it  has  brought  to  birth  and  nourished 
in  them  a  desire  and  a  liking  for  athletic  sports.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recognize  in  this  work  of  yours  a  precious  aid 
to  this  high  morale  of  our  soldier,  which  has  permitted  him 
to  give,  especially  in  this  last  year,  the  highest  proofs  of 
himself,  decisive  for  our  war  and  for  the  war  of  the  other 
Allies.  All  recognize  it  as  I  do,  in  that  part  of  the  army 
under  my  command  and  in  the  whole  army.  You  know  with 


how  much  sympathy  our  forces  last  summer  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  your  first  battalions.  They  did  not  appear  to  our 
eyes  strangers,  but  neighbors  and  almost  compatriots. 
Among  the  American  soldiers  were  many  Italian  by  origin, 
among  the  Italian  soldiers  very  many  who  knew  America, 
had  lived  there,  worked  there,  were  bound  to  your  country 
with  strong  bonds  of  friendship  and  relationship.  A  docu- 
ment written  by  my  propaganda  office,  published  and  dis- 
tributed in  September,  1918,  which  set  forth  the  reasons 
for  the  American  intervention  and  showed  what  especial 
value  it  had  for  us  Italians,  met  with  wide  approval  in 
the  8th  Army.  There  was  held,  among  our  soldiers  who 
had  been  in  America,  a  kind  of  referendum  or  prize  contest 
on  these  questions: 

"In  what  consists  the  greatness  of  America?  Why  have 
the  Americans  been  unwilling  to  submit  to  German  arro- 
gance?" 

Nearly  a  hundred  of  our  Italian-Americans  responded, 
and  from  these  responses  was  made  a  summary,  which  was 
also  published  and  distributed  among  the  troops.  From  this 
there  sprang  out  into  clear  outline  the  picture  of  an  America 
built  up  of  work  and  the  appreciation  of  work;  of  an  Amer- 
ica, country  of  liberty  and  at  the  same  time  of  orderliness, 
because  each  one  is  obliged  to  observe  and  to  compel  the 
observation  of  those  laws  which  he  himself  has  had  a  share 
in  making;  of  an  America,  in  point  of  fact,  capable  now  of 
exerting  a  prodigious  force  and  of  assuring  victory  for  those 
people  with  whom  it  was  fighting  side  by  side. 

Also,  in  this  way,  that  is  in  the  sense  of  security  and 
confidence  that  it  diffused  among  us,  America  contributed 
to  our  victory,  as  France  and  England  contributed  to  it,  a 
contribution  of  moral  even  more  than  of  armed  force.  But, 
let  me  repeat,  is  not  the  spirit,  highly  tempered,  refined 
as  in  a  furnace,  infused  with  faith,  not  only  a  weapon  in 
itself,  but  indeed  the  greatest,  and  the  most  essential  to 
victory? 

Once  more,  dear  sir,  thanks;  greetings,  and  good  wishes 
to  you,  to  your  fellow  workers  in  Italy,  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  who  emerge  now  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
world  among  the  beneficent  forces  of  history. 


PUTTING  THE  Y  IN  ITALY 

BY  HAROLD  HOWLAND 

LATE   REGIONAL   DIRECTOR  OF   THE   Y.   M.    C.    A.    AT   FLORENCE 


THE  ii"  ographer  was  feel- 

ing the  bitterness  of  disillusion, 
Bbe  had  come  ■  \  to  do  her 

share  of  a  glorious  work   of  in- 
national    friendship.    But    somehow 
she   didn't,   feel   a   hit  glorious.    Rome, 
y,  wasn't  a  bit  nearer  the  war  thin 
an  ton,  Pennsylvania.  Her  typewriter 
I  just  ;;  ■  tome   "  in 

'.  little  office  on  the  Via  delle  Quattro 

in  that,  other 
litt.  Main  Street    Be  ides  it 

:   an    Italian    keyboard,   with   the   Q 
.  be  and  other  ah 

rn'Tit,    Iran 

of  all,  her  fdlow- 
from     her     own     particular 
op  and  down,   were  just  as 

l  fallible  and   human  as  if  they 

I  of  three  th0U 
■     the    battle    front,    of 

she  thought  *  I 


were  inhumanly  human.  Her  bitterness 
bubbled  up  and  erupted. 

"When  1  sailer]  from  New  York,"  she 
flung  off,  "no  crusader  had  anything  on 
me!  Hut  now "  The  little  stenog- 
rapher's po  of  expression  were  un- 
equal to  the  occasion.  She  fell  upon  the 
Unoffending  keys  again  anrl  hammered 
out,  "In  answer  to  the  auestion  you 
."  She  didn't  care.  No  keyboard 
had  any  right  to  be  m  ide  that  way! 

The  little  tenographer  was  not  the 
only  dii  illu  ioned  cru  ader.  In  fact, 
"hadn't  anything  or/"  a  considerate 
majority  of  the  workers  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  tied  Cros  ,  the  Knights  of 
'  olumbus,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Salva 

t.ion    Army,    anrl,    Indeed,   of    the    whole 
A.  EC.   !•     it  ielf,  War,  to  make  thfl  world 

t  for  democracy,  i    b  glorious  itu 

adS      '.vheri      you      ;,,<■     I  mini  rking     on      it. 

tin  as  t  hou  land  mile     tway   But  it  is  in 


tensely  human  and  blundersome  and 
plodding  and  exasperating  when  you 
are  living  with  it  on  the  spot. 

It  is  particularly  exasperating  when 
the  letters  begin  to  come  from  back 
home  saying,  "I'm  so  glad  I  didn't  en- 
list with  the  Y.  The  stories  we  are  get- 
ting back  here  about  the  way  things 
have  been  handled  over  I  here  are  dis- 
tressing." It  is  worst  of  all  on  the  steam- 
er coming  home,  when  the  idle  hours  of 
the  long  monotonous  days  are  filled  with 
gossip  of  all  the  senseless,  vicious,  sel- 
fish, wasteful,  hopeless  things  that 
rumor  has  credited  to  your  own  par- 
i  [culai  organization— and  Incidentally 
to  all  the  r<  si     Ymi  had  hoped   to  be 

able    to    come    hack    home    with    a    little 

warming  spol  of  justifiable  pride  tucked 

away    ::omewhore     because     It     had     heen 

your  fortune  to  have  the  mystic  letters 
ii.  s.  and  y.  m.  C.  a.  on  either  side  of. 


at   a    briskly   early   hour   our   two   athletic   nun    put    on    for    the    toldiert    gymnostio    work    and    athletic    unmix" 


But   before  the   voyage   ia 

ill  wuii. It-r  if  yo  !">t   it-ally  a 

etween  a  bank  embezzler,  an  op 
prenor  of  the  poor,  a  defaulting  ti 

ipendthrift,  ■  fool  and  a  knave, 
ire  like  tl 

Then,  lome  day,  yuu  sit  down  and  go 
over  in  your  memory  the  thing!  that 
you  saw  and  experienced  and  knew 
about  over  there,  and  your  self  ivspect 
ins  to  stiffen  its  backbone  a  little. 
Finally  you  find  your  perspective 
Straightening  itself  out;  and  the  convic- 
tion comes  back  to  stay  that,  whatever 
mistakes  you  yourself  may  have  made 
and  however  many  the  individual  fail- 
ures here  and  there  amonp  your  fellow 
"crusaders,"  on  the  whole  the  job  was 
well  done  and  in  the  aggregate  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  your  organization  was 
valuable,  effective  and  not  unworthy. 
Then  it  seems  worth  while  to  sit  down 
and  tell  your  fellow-country- 
men a  plain  story  of  the 
things  that  you  saw  and  had 
a  part  in,  not  with  the 
thought  of  defense  or  excuse, 
but  by  way  of  rendering  an 
account  of  your  stewardship. 
So  here  is  the  plain  story  of 
"Putting  the  Y  in  Italy,"  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  "Putting 
the  Y  in  Tuscany,"  for  that 
is  the  story  that  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge. 


The  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  the 
Italian  army  was  exactly  the 
same  as  its  mission  with  the 
American  army,  the  upbuild- 
ing and  preservation  of 
morale.  Its  methods  were, 
broadly  speaking,  the  same, 
but  with  certain  not  unim- 
portant   differences    imposed 


liy      the      very      nature      of      the      ca   I 
The    Italian    soldier,   stranec    as    it.    may 
seem,  speaks   Italian;   the  usual   Y  man 

does  not.  it  does  •  \  difference.  In 

the  work  with  the  Italian  army  the  V 
was  continually  hampered  for  lack  of 
personnel;  so  that  the  regular  Y  plan 
of  having  a  Y  man  behind  the  desk  of 
every  hut  and  always  at  the  disposal 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  unit  the  hut  was 
■erving  could  not  be  applied  in  Italy. 
\\  e  could  not  have  canteens  in  the  huts 
in  Italy,  since  our  agreement  with  the 
Italian  authorities  forbade  the  selling 
of  anything  to  the  soldiers.  Finally  the 
Y  man  and  woman  did  not  represent,  as 
he  and  she  did  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  the  folks 
back  home.  They  belonged  to  an  alien, 
tho  an  allied  people.  These  were  obsta- 
cles, but  not  insurmountable  barriers. 
They  merely,  demanded  the  modification 
of  plans  and  methods. 


A   camouflaged   Y  hut  that  was  maintained  on   the  Ita 
near  Alt.  Grappa.  It  is  portable  and  was  later  moved 


In  Florence  we  were  far  from  the 
front.  Our  work  was  with  soldiers  in 
rve  and  in  training,  who  lived  in 
barracks,  with  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
hospitals,  and  with  troops  in  transit  by 
railroad.  There  were  plenty  of  all 
classes;  and  the  sixteen  Y  men  and  two 
Y  women  whom  we  had  on  our  regional 
staff  found  little  difficulty  in  keeping 
busy. 

Y  activities,  as  every  one  knows,  cen- 
ter in  the  Y  hut.  It  is  an  institution 
known  to  every  American  soldier  from 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Rhine — and  now 
beyond.  In  Italy  the  hut  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Casa  del  Soldato,  the  Sol- 
dier's Home.  It  consisted  of  a  room  pro- 
vided by  the  military  authorities — we 
did  not  build  our  Case  (the  plural  of 
Casa,  pronounced  in  two  syllables)  ex- 
cept in  a  few  isolated  spots  on  the  front 
— furnished  a  cooperation  by  the  army 
and  the  Y,  and  provided  with 
supplies  by  the  Y.  A  piano, 
a  gramophone  and  records, 
writing  paper,  postcards, 
pens  and  ink,  books  and  il- 
lustrated papers,  and  games 
gave  to  the  soldier  the  means 
for  the  four  stock  occupa- 
tions of  his  leisure  time — 
music,  reading,  game-play- 
ing, and  the  letter  home.  We 
put  a  Casa,  provided  with 
these  aids  to  diversion,  into 
each  of  the  barracks,  some- 
thing like  a  dozen  of  them, 
in  Florence,  and  into  thirty 
or  forty  in  other  towns  and 
villages  thruout  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  Tuscany.  Every 
evening  would  find  the  Casa 
filled  with  the  Italian  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  or  detach- 
ment, enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunities   for    recreation    and 


lian  front, 
to  Genoa 


In  Italy  the  Y  "hut"  was  translated  into  "Ctofl   del   SoldotO,"   the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  consisted  <>/  <i  room,  or  building,  prodded  by  t** 
military  authorities,  furnished  by  Hie  army  and  the   Y,  and  provided  with  supplies  by  the  Y      a  piano,  writiny  paper,  books,  yames,  etc. 
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"Altho   not  instinctively  athletes,   the  Italians  took   kindly  to  American    teaching,   and   grew    enthusiastic   in   games   and   exercizes" 


social  fellowship  as  keenly  and  as 
appreciatively  as  ever  any  Ameri- 
can boys  did  those  provided  by  a 
hut  in  a  training  camp  at  home 
or  behind  the  lines  over  there.  The 
games  which  the  soldato — the  counter- 
part of  the  doughboy,  Tommy  Atkins 
and  the  po-ilu — eagerly  received  from 
our  hands  were  dominos,  checkers,  tom- 
bola (a  game  exclusively  and  charac- 
teristically Italian,  something  like  the 
lotto  of  our  childhood)  and  jig-saw  puz- 
zles. The  providing  of  the  vast  supplies 
of  these  games  needed  thruout  the  Ital- 
ian army  is  another  part  of  our  Tuscan 
story. 

In  the  hospitals,  of  which  there  were 
some  three  score  in  Florence  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  we  supplied 
the  same  raw  materials  of  diversion 
and  letter  writing,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  semi-athletic  games  as  ring-toss 
and  shuffle-board  as  played  on  steamer 
decks. 

In  every  barracks  and  hospital  we 
aimed  to  give  entertainments  just  as 
often  as  we  could  get  around.  Two  mov- 
ing picture  machines,  each  with  its 
portable  cabin,  and  its  Italian  crew  of 
operator  and  assistant,  slipt  from  hos- 
pital to  barracks,  from  barracks  to  hos- 
pital, day  after  day  in  our  faithful 
Ford  ca-rnicmcino .  We  had  found  the 
Ford  in  possession  of  an  Italian  friend 
up  toward  Fiesole,  and  had  removed  the 
somewhat  dilapidated  body  to  make 
room  for  a  camion  body  made  to  our 
specifications.  The  films  came  from 
Anvrica,   where    they    had    been    fitted 


with  translated  Italian  captions  by  the 
Community  Motion  Picture  Bureaj,  to 
whose  capable  hands  the  management 
of  the  Y's  picture  show  business  on  both 
sides  of  the  wa,ter  was  entrusted.  Their 
management  was  of  the  most  efficient 
— when  the  U-boats  didn't  send  the 
films  to  the  bottom,  or  the  overtaxed 
railroads  mislay  them  in  transit. 

A  Y  man  always  turned  up  at  the 
picture  show  to  do  the  honors  and  to 
match,  in  so  far  as  American  good  will 
and  friendliness  could  accomplish  it, 
the  splendid  courtesy  with  which  every 
smallest  act  of  American  generosity 
was  received  by  the  Italian  army  offi- 
cers and  the  hospital  authorities.  The 
colonel  and  the  lesser  officers  of  the 
regiment  always  made  it  a  point  to  be 
present  at  least  at  the  beginning  of 
each  performance;  and  the  warmth  of 
their  gratitude  was  unfailing. 

The  picture  shows  were  alternated 
with  concerts  by  our  own  entertainment 
company.  It  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  Y  man  who  had  been  Italian  until  he 
became  American  and  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl,  the  sister-in-law  of  an  Italian 
Marchese,  who  had  made  for  herself  a 
career  in  Italian  opera  in  its  home  land. 
The  company  had  two  or  three  stand- 
bys — a  prestigiatore,  who  could  do  all 
the  usual  marvelous  things  with  eggs, 
silk  handkerchiefs,  canaries,  coins  and 
inexhaustible  cordial  bottles;  an  oper- 
atic tenor  and  basso;  and  a  singer  of 
Neapolitan  folksongs,  himself  a  soldato; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  American  girl 
herself,   who   sang  operatic   arias   and, 


with  the  basso  or  the  tenor,  duets,  and 
played  accompaniments  for  any  or  all 
the  others.  From  time  to  time  the  regu- 
lar members  of  the  company  were  sup- 
plemented with  other  artists  who  were 
delighted  to  volunteer  their  services, 
not  only  because  it  was  for  the  Italian 
soldier  but  because  it  was  for  the 
American  Y.  For  the  Y  was  immensely 
popular  in  Italy.  At  several  concerts  the 
famous  tenor,  Bassi,  well  known  to 
Metropolitan  audiences,  appeared;  at 
others  Emma  Gramatica,  one  of 
Italy's  foremost  comediennes;  and  an 
indefatigable  ally  and  constant  friend 
of  the  Y  was  the  dramatic  reader  and 
impersonator  of  world  wide  fame,  Ugo 
Biondi.  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the 
finest  kind  of  talent;  and  it  surely  need- 
ed the  finest  kind  of  talent  in  a  country 
where  each  soldier  seems  to  carry,  if 
not  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack, 
half  a  dozen  opera  scores  in  his  head. 

The  concerts  were  sometimes  held  in 
one  or  another  of  the  theaters  of  Flor- 
ence, which  were  thrown  open  by  the  Y, 
with  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the 
theater  managers,  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
city,  with  the  commanding  general,  the 
Prefect,  other  officers,  civil  officials  and 
prominent  Florentines  in  the  boxes. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  our  usual 
entertainments,  whether  they  were  pic- 
tures, shows  or  concerts,  when  held  in 
the  hospitals.  The  fellows  who  could 
not  leave  their  beds,  and  therefore 
needed  the  diversion  most,  could  not  be 
present.  It  is  true  that  at  every  concert 
the  foreground  [Continued  on  page  266 


1    <  inl  nffurtyard  at   Modentt    Italy,  »<iii  as  many  patient*  an  oould   move  cluttered  around  01    hanging  out  "I   the 

■■    nnd    /,.''./.'     »/»';;/ 1    and    magi*     tool     turns,    1  <<•    in   keeping  entertainment   going  '»   tht    barraokl  ami   hospital! 
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MY  COUNTRY? 
'TIS  AND  'TISN'T 

r.v  SAMUEL  M.  AUERBACH 

AND  KDWIN  JUSTUS  MAYKK 


i/  it  i, 

i  in 
i  //> 

■  •id      Mi         I  i 

I  II  y 
yi  .i 

l>l  ip«l    till  til  I 

iiom     ■■!     untile 

.  ',,  r, 

Olid 

IK     (it-     has     nut 
vuluii  t.trily      re- 
imuii    -,l         his 
kin    to   pro- 
turn  from  the  United 

St. i  violated  a 

law  and  thus  irbi 
trarily  removed 
himself  from  the 
sphere  of  that  pro- 
tection, is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  always 
an  American  citi- 
zen? 

Yes !  would  b  e 
the  instinctive  and 
decisive  answer  of 
most  Americans  to 
the  question;  but 
those  acquainted 
with  the  actual  sit- 
uation would  hesi- 
tate to  say  just 
when  an  American 
citizen,  a  law-abid- 
ing one,  too,  isn't 
one. 

Men  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the 
naturalization  prob- 
lem see  in  the  situa- 
tion one  of  the  im- 
portant items  to  be 
discussed  on  the  pro- 
gram of  reconstruc- 
tion which  will  very 
likely  be  lying  be- 
fore the  Peace  Conference  when  this  the  nationality  of  the  land  in  which  he  challenge,  as  a  few  instances  to  be  re 
article  appears  in  print.  is  born  and  thereafter  is  free  to  change     lated  will  show. 

Our  own  country  has  a  peculiar  in-  the  status  of  his  citizenship  in  compli-  First,  in  the  majority  of  those  coun- 
terest  in  seeing  that  this  situation  is  ance  with  his  desires.  How  much  this  tries  the  governments  do  not  recognize 
brought  to  the  fore  and  boldly  faced—      view  is   distinct  from   the  view  enter-     the  right  of  their  citizens  or  subjects 

tained  elsewhere  is  illustrated  in  the  to  change  their  nationality  except  after 
dictum— set  forth  by  a  government  now  serving  their  full  military  service,  and 
overthrown— which  is  in  effect,  how-  then,  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
ever,  the  attitude  of  many  other  powers  government— permission  which  is  not 
today.  Adolph  Lipscyc,  a  naturalized  « fdJ^  e™_nSf;  Thf re  ha!,e  been  ™anj[ 
American  citizen,  who  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, was  prosecuted  by  the  late  Im- 
perial Russian  Government  for  having 
national  relationships,  there  have  been     thrQwn  off  hig  all     iance  to  the  Little 

two  contrary  conceptions  of  what  con-  white   Father  and   a]]  he  esented. 

stitutes  citizenship.  Where  the  United  The  American  Ambassador  took  up  the 

States    has     always     maintained     that  cage  and   received  as  a  portion  of  the 

jus     soli,     or    the     law    of    the     land,  repiy  0f  the   Russian   Government  the  ^  has  played  on  several  occasions  when 

is  the  correct  conception,  ordinary  Eu-  f0now-ine-  oassao-e-  e  Pom^  °*  citizenship  was  raised.  In 

ropean   civil  law   codes  follow  the  jus  "  ,  several  eases  of  so-called  "dual  citizen 

sanguinis,  or  law  of  the  blood.  The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  subject  shi„      Ui  of    this    country    w«M 

,.%.  t,  ,  t>  >»  or   citizen   is   the  exclusive   domain   of  the  ,    r   ,  .  ,  ..      J 

"Once  a   Roman,  always  a   Roman,  internal  legislation  of  every  country  which  forced  into  the  armies  of  ahen  n;ltlons 

said  the  old  Roman  law  in  effect,  thus  alone  has  the  right  and  the  power  of  loosen-  iR    1914,   from    the   very   nations    tvoni 

establishing  the  law  of  the  blood.  Ac-  ing  or  tightening  the  bonds  that  serve  to  which,  perhaps,  they  had  emigrated  to 

cording  to  this  law  a  person's  nation-  hold  its  subjects  or  citizens,  according  as  escape   into   the   larger  personal   liber 

ality  or  citizenship  depends  on  the  citi-  it  may  judge  fit  or  necessary,  for  the  public  ties  of  America.  Close  on  the  impress 

zenship  of  his   parents.   While  in  cer-  welfare  in  general.  ment  of  these  men,  William   Jennings 

tain  respects  the  United  States  has  ad-         Of  the  laws  of  the  past  which  bind  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State.,  issued 

mitted    the    validity    of    this    law,    the  men,  it  is  not  the  liberal  statutes  of  the  the  following  orders: 

general  citizenship  theory  running  thru  early    Attica    which    remain,    but    the        T|u,  i,u,,.,i  states  la  not  :i  parts  to  ««> 

our  history  is  based  on  the  law  of  the  Prussian  mandates  of  the  militarists  of  treaties    under    which    persons    of    foreign 

land,  according  to  which  a  person  takes  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  birth  residing  in     [Continued  on   < 
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(c)  L'nderwouti  d  t.'ndci  wood 

These  id6UU  Americana  who  fought  with  the  British  army  were  classed  as  aliens 
when  they  came  back  to  New  York  on  the  "llauretania"  a  feic  weeks  ago  and 
were  detained  under  armed  guard  by  the  immigration  authorities  until  they  went 
thru  the  form  of  taking  out  citizenship  papers.  Most  of  them  were  men  of  long 
standing  as  American  citizens  ivho  volunteered  before  America  entered  the  war 


Franc*,  Italy,  Bui 
iparia,  Greece,  Tui 
key,      Persia,      Ru 

mania,         S  e  r  b  I  a  , 

Switzerland  and  the 
X'i'i  herlandi       ■  r  • 

countries  with  wlncli 
the     United     States 
has    no    naturalize 
tion    t  real  lea.    Such 
in  .it  iei  are  in  exist- 
enee     with     other 
countries,    and    they 
1 1 '    often  called  "the 
Bancroft     treaties," 
<  <i  mainly  in  the 
years   between    186* 
and    L872.   it  is  not 
unsignificant        that 
these    treaties    came 
into   being  as  a    re 
suit  of  troubles  aris 
ing  from  the  heavy 
Teutonic   emigratioi. 
of    that    period,    the 
changes  of  national 
ity  after  the  Franco- 
Pruifiian    war,    and 
so      on.      The      only 
treaty  of  later  date 
than  1873  is  the  on* 
with   Haiti.   In   1870 
there      were      about 
5,500,000        foreign 
born    in    this    coun- 
try; today  there  are 
not    less    than     13,- 
000,000,  and  32,000. 
000       for       foreign- 
stock  of  recent  gen- 
erations.  And  many 
of  these  come   from 
those     countries 
which  are  diametric 
ally  opposed   to  our 
conception     of     citi 
zenship,    and    which 
they  have  not  hesi 
tated  in  the  past  t«> 


something  which  many  administrations 
have  been  chary  about  doing,  for,  to 
speak  frankly,  we  are  perpetually  on 
perilous  grounds  when  we  speak  about 
Americans  as  men  and  women  born  or 
naturalized  in  this  country.  This  is  not 
the  view  of  some  of  the  most  powerful 
nations.  From  the  beginning  of  inter- 


clashes  resulting  from  the  confused 
status  even  of  men  born  and  raised  in 
the  United  States  and  who  have  re- 
turned for  a  visit  to  their  father's  na- 
tive land.  That  our  own  Government 
realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  Euro- 
pean attitude  is  shown  in  the  mild  part 
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GOING  OVER  AGAIN 

The  first  1000  men  of  the  relief  army  of  50,000  volunteers  to  be  sent  to 
Europe  to  relieve  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  sailed  May  7  on  the 
'Agamemnon."  Half  the  50,000  hare  already  enlisted — a  considerable 
proportion     of     them     men     recently     discharged     from     previous     service 


COLONEL  JACKSON  AND  COBPOBAL  JACK 

-  <n  command  of  the  ftr$i  thou$ond  »"  »  of  the  ovet 

■ :   ;,„,,,    <ui,,',,;i  ././</    v./'"    iitanding)    it   <,„,    >,/   I,,- 
•i„il  ,„',<i  famous   volunteers.   II <■  ha-   terved  thret    years 
//,<    /;,./,-/,    army    m,a   has   ,,,,„,,/   three    tucces  >■>     wound 
'trip  is  >i'>""i  back    h,  ,,„/  n,,    /,,,,.!,,„,/  touches  <>„  i,,. 

'">        llehind    ''>,r,,>,,„l     hi, I     „,,     i,,,,    ,„,,,,     ,,   Britith    -"/./•. 
■'f    '/'/./.'/   >,';</    -;-    \, „,,,,„„    lolunlfi  rgeant    \\,il,o,„ 

■  >i  tu.r.nty  -,,   months  with  I  hi  damulian  QrenadUt      and 
■i    u  Uh    tht     i  n  at  i    /.<  •  nty   month 
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CLEVELAND'S  MAY  DAY  RIOTS 

The  Sofiialists  of  Cleveland  celebrated  May  Day  with  a  demonstration  that  resulted  in 
a  casualty  list  of  fifty  to  a  hundred.  There  were  two  riots:  the  chief  one  in  the  street* 
thru  which  the  Socialists  tried  to  parade  with  a  red  flag.  Bystanders  joined  in  a  counter 
attack  and  the  mounted  police  had  to  restore  order  forcibly.  C.  E.  h'ulhcnberg  (left), 
the  Socialist  leader,  was  arrested  and  a  mob  stormed  police  headquarters  for  his  release- 


/'  .  H  lllu.io  alow  J 

The  second  riot  was  at  the  Tom  Johnson  monument  in   the  square    where  two  ex-soldiers  hoisted  a   red    Hag  over  the  speakers'  stand* 
Other    soldiers    and    civilians    in     the    croivd    rushed    the    stand     and    after    a    fiijht    hoisted    the    Stars    and    Stripes    in    tts 
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COMMANDING    THE    HOME    FORCES    NOW 
phf/toyraph  './  Field   U</<  Hal     h   Douglas  Half)  with  Ms  u  ife   "»<i  daughters  was  taken  outside  Inn  home  iusi  after  Ms  return 
-,  ''</'   oommond  '•!  thi    British   Bonn    Fora      n-    led  tht     Britiah  troops  on  tin   western  limit  throughout  the  war 


■ 


Till  »vei 

worked  in  the 
nk     unwholesome     all 
the 

soli  tpport  I 

the    \' 
rtimy  who  t.M.k  h\«.t  the  first  American 
sect  tme  "Lit  of  the  trenchei 

to    rind    tin-    Salvation     Army     wot 

and  bad  not  tin-  alight 
i  why  thej  were  there   And  the  Sal- 
vation  Anns,   using  exactly   the   same 
bods    which   bad   aided    tin-   onfor- 
tun  than   sixty  count] 

to   work,  to   belp  the  soldiers.    What 

the  which  the  Sal- 

vationist! believed  would  be  welcomed 

by  the  soldiers,  accomplished,  has  al- 
D  told  by  more  than  2,000,000 
doughboys.  The  distribution  of  dough- 
nuts and  hot  coffee,  the  mending  of 
clothing,  the  simple  entertainments,  the 
"rnothering,"  as  Commander  Booth  re- 
cently called  it,  brought  the  Salvat  on 
Army  into  world-wide  attention  almost 
overnight. 

From  the  humble  private  soldier,  who 
is  ready  to  all  but  deify  the  patient, 
bright  faced  girls  who  wore  the  Salva- 
tion Army  uniform  abroad,  to  General 
Pershing  himself,  nothing  but  praise  is 
heard  of  the  Salvation  Army's  war  serv- 
ice. The  commander  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  cabled  to  Com- 
mander Booth  his  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  Salvation  Army's  efforts  in 
maintaining  the  morale  and  spirit  of 
his  men:  "The  outstanding  features  of 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  have 
been  its  disposition  to  push  its  activities 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  front  and  the 


lined   and   ex]  racfe 

workers  whoae  one  thought  wai  the 
well  >»  in.  ol  the       diers  they  came  to 
Phis  has  iv-  nited  in  a  dtffree  of 
excellence  and  iriftce  in  tin-  a 

performed   whieh   bai   been   second   to 
none,   it  bas  ende  i red  iaa 

tion  and   its   individual  men   and   women 

workers  to  all  those  divisions  and  the 

otln  f    units    to    which    they    have    been 
attache. I     and     has     spread     the  r     go  id 

name   to  every  part  of  the  Ameri 
i    peditionarj  i," 

Just      as      enthusiastic      as      General 

Pershing    is    Cardinal    Gibbons,    who 

wrote  recently  of  the  Salvation  Army: 
"Along  with  my  fellow  American  citi- 
zens I  rejoice  in  the  splendid  service 
which  the  Salvation  Army  rendered  our 
iii  and  sailor  boys  during  the  war. 
Every  returning  trooper  is  a  willing 
witness  to  the  i  fhcient  and  generous 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army  both  at 
the  front  and  in  the  camps  at  home.  I 
am  also  the  more  happy  to  commend 
this  organization  because  it  is  free  from 
sectarian  bias.  The  man  in  need  of  help 
is  the  object  of  its  effort,  with  never  a 
question  of  his  creed  or  color." 

And  the  Salvation  Army  was  proper- 
ly astonished,  altho  by  no  means  unduly 
excited,  by  this  encouragement  and 
praise.  Commander  Booth  exprest  the 
attitude  of  the  Salvation  Army  with 
regard  to  the  "popularity"  wh;ch  its 
war  work  brought  it  when  she  said: 

"For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  been  doing  just  what 
it  did  in  France,  all  in  the  same  spirit 
and  manner,  but  you  did  not  happen  to 
hear  of  it,  perhaps,  or,  if  you  heard  of 
it  at  all,  the  work  did  not  impress  you  as 


monumental.       I 

■eek  to  correct 
the  very   natural 

and  now  wide- 
spread idea  that 
i  h  S  Salvation 
A  i  my,  in  the 
great  war  just 
ended,  'accident- 
ally' hit  upon  a 
new  and  novel 
method  of  mak- 
ing   itself    useful, 

a  n  d  in  conse- 
quence   stumbled 

headlong  into  a 
pool  of  'popular- 
ity.' 

"lor  half  a 
century  we  have 
n  wiping  the 
blood  from  the 
laces  of  men  who 
fought  —  not  in 
the  fight  that 
military  rules 
countenance  on  a 
picked  field  with 
a  known  enemy, 
but  in  the  still 
more  deadly  and 
insidious  contest 
that  rages  in  all 
c  o  mmunities 
among  the 
poor  and  low- 
ly where  des- 
peration, re- 
sulting from 
sheer    priva- 


\ 
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©  Weitern  Netctpnper  In  urn 

The  Mclntyre  sister*  u 
doughnuts  famous  ill  t 
fire  when  the  First  Di 
they  stuck  at  their  job 
come  buck  to  the  Unite 
A.  Mclntyre,  who  hat 


THE  SAL 
IN  WAR 


tion, 
men 


drives 
and 


BY  RAl 


Over   there   the   doughnut    teas    tlie   symbol    of   sal  ration.    Home   boohing    tasted    mighty    good    up    front,    and    American    sold       ■ 

unanimous   in    their  i/ratitude   to   the   Saltation    Aikii/ 
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>   nie  the  Salvation  Army 

>ri  doughnuts  under  shell 

oop*   took   Cantigny  ; 

•  ted.  Sow  they  hare 

her.  Colonel  William 

fie  Salvation  Army  work 


ON  ARMY 
N  PEACE 

.  BROWN 


women  to  ex- 
tremes. Before 
the  men  of  the 
American  armies 
in  France  were 
born,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  was 
scraping  the 
caked  mud  from 
the  feet  of  falter- 
ing women  who 
had  fallen  in  the 
fight  of  life,  and 
was  carrying 
milk  and  food  to 
starving  families 
just  behind  the 
cold,  gray  walls 
of  society's  finan- 
cial ramparts  in 
the  great  cities. 
It  did  not  need  a 
war  to  create  the 
establishment  of 
the  rescue  homes, 
the  day  nurseries, 
the  lodging 
houses  for  down- 
and-outers,  the 
orphanages,  the 
fresh  air  farms, 
the  free  clinics, 
the  departments 
of  service  for 
men  from 
the  peniten- 
tiaries, the 
slums,  settle- 
ment bureaus 
and  homes 
for  the  help- 
less aged." 


An  Italian  boy  who  earned  two 
wound-stripes  w:th  the  American  troops 
that  helped  break  the  Hindenburg  line 
faced  a  Salvation  Army  lass  who  was 
giving  out  doughnuts  and  hot  coffee  to 
some  just-landed  men  on  a  Hoboken 
pier  one  day  last  week.  The  New  York 
Sun  tells  the  story:  "'Say,'  he  burst 
forth  with  his  mouth  full  of  doughnut, 
'is  that  club  you  had  for  mothers  at  94 
Cherry  Street  still  goin'?  'Cause  if  it 
ain't  my  mother  is  sure  awful  lonely. 
She  started  goin'  there  when  she 
couldn't  speak  no  English  hardly,  and 
it  was  about  all  the  sociability  she  had, 
those  meetin's  of  yours.  My  mother 
ain't  much  to  write,  so  I  didn't  hear 
nothin'  while  I  was  on  the  other  side 
about  that  club  o'  yourn,  and  I  says  to 
myself,  says  I,  "It's  sure  a  pity  if, 
seein'  all  they're  doin'  for  us  boys,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  had  to  give  up 
what  they  done  at  home."  ' 

"  'The  Club's  flourishing,  and  so's  the 
settlement-house  and  the  kindergarten 
and  everything  at  94  Cherry  Street,' 
the  worker  answered,  and  a  happy  grin 
welled  up  under  the  perspiration  on  the 
lad's  face  as  he  hitched  his  haversack 
and  tin  hat  and  other  burdens  to  a  more 
comfortable  position  and  passed  on  with 
his  pals. 

Despite  the  war  the  activities  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  sixty-three  lands 
continued  uninterrupted  last  year.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  war 
work  depleted  the  Army's  forces  and 
finances,  its  work  was  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before.  The  2918 
officers  and  cadets  of  the  957  corps 
and  outposts  in  the  United  States 
preached     last     year     to     more     than 


24.000,000  people.  Its  hotels  sheltered 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  and  fed 
400.000.*Almost  130,000  children  found 
a  temporary  haven  in  its  children's 
homes  and  50,000  other  children  were 
cared  for  in  its  slum  nurseries. 

Now,  while  the  Salvation  Army  in 
the  past  has  been  prone  to  shield  itself 
from  the  praise  of  outsiders,  the  con- 
spicuous success  of  its  war  work  has 
brought  with  it  new  responsibilities.  The 
people  who  have  suddenly  awakened  to 
what  a  tremendous  force  for  good  the 
Salvation  Army  is,  expect  more  of  it. 
Realizing  this,  Commander  Booth  has 
determined  on  a  program  of  expanded 
activities. 

Local  Salvation  Army  commanders 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
asked,  "Just  what  would  you  like  to 
do  in  the  way  of  extending  your  en- 
deavors in  the  future,  and  what  will  it 
cost?"  The  local  heads  were  asked  to 
make  their  statement  of  wants  specific 
and  not  to  generalize  in  their  estimates 
of  cost.  The  replies,  carefully  examined 
and  audited  by  divisional  and  provin- 
cial officers,  were  received  at  headquar- 
ters and  compiled;  and  it  was  found  out 
that  an  expansion  that  would  suit  local 
needs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  would 
cost  just  $13,000,000.  This  amount  the 
Salvation  Army  is  going  to  ask  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  contri- 
bute in  a  campaign  which  will  be  con- 
ducted thruout  the  nation  in  the  week 
of  May  19  to  May  26.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  Army  is  going  to  try 
to  relieve  itself  of  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining support  by  the  uncertain  means 
of  tambourine  collections. 

New  York 


>ii.<iiu,n  Army  work  hnn  boon  following  fot  iini/  a  oontury  ih<-  tamo  poUoy  "/  mooting  $implt  turiis    coal,  for  eoomple, 

durinu  a  hard  wlntOi    ,„   ih,-  tUtmi 
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©  Wide  Wurld  I'hotos 

Window  space  in  the  modern  office,  especially  in  crowded  districts,  should  equal  half  or  more  of  the  entire  outer  wall  apace.  Here  are 
some   of   the   largest  office   buildings   in   lower  Manhattan,   all   of   which  have  devoted  more  than  the  50  per  cent  minimum  to  window* 

MAKING  OFFICES  SAFE  FOR  BUSINESS 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 


TWO  men  were  discussing  business  at 
their  club.  They  were  old  friends,  but 
they  were  not  business  competitors. 
They  dared  to  talk  freely  because  they 
were  friends,  and  they  dared  to  talk  frank- 
ly because  they  were  not  rivals.  Each  had 
a  large  office  to  maintain,  but  not  much 
else  in  common  with  the  other  as  regards 
their  commercial  interests.  Consequently 
their  business  talk  was  not  colored  by  de- 
ceit  nor   obscured   by   subterfuge. 

The  first  of  these  two  men,  Mr.  A.,  was 
evidently  prosperous  and  had  the  well-kept, 
well-satisfied  appearance  of  an  individual 
making  the  most  of  life  and  enjoying  him- 
self fully  in  the  process.  He  was  drest  in 
the  hight  of  good  taste  but  not  of  style. 
He  had  a  convincing  personality,  radiant, 
magnetic,  powerful.  He  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  good  health  and  good  spirits.  Just 
looking  at  him  made  you  feel  better,  and 
if  you  had  money  to  invest  you  would 
take  his  advice. 

The  other  man  seemed  to  be  a  "goner," 
financially,  socially  and  professionally.  His 
coat  was  seedy  and  his  conversation  sad. 
You  pitied  him,  but  could  not  cherish  a 
deeper  sentiment  concerning  him.  And  you 
wouldn't  trust  him  with  a  dollar  you  ever 
hored  to  see  again.  This  poor  fellow  we 
will  call  Mr.  B. 

When  these  two  friends  shook  hands  in 
the  club  the  greeting  of  Mr.  A.  was  the 
common  salutation  of  an  American  male 
person  of  the  twentieth  century — "How's 
business?"  Nobody  ever  asked  Mr.  A.  that 
question — before  it  was  asked  it  was  an- 
swered by  his  appearance.  But  Mr.  B.  had 
several  times  been  accosted  thus  during 
the  evening,  especially  by  those  club  mem- 
bers who  happened  to  be  his  creditors,  and 
the  fateful  significance  of  the  oft-repeated 
question    caused    him    to    break    forth    in 
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words  of  equal  truthfulness  and  bitterness. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  A.  was  close-mouthed, 
and  he  had  to  get  the  spleen  out  of  his 
system.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  com- 
plaints, like  a  muddy  river  that  has  broken 
its  banks. 

"Everything  is  going  downhill.  I  never 
worked  so  hard  with  so  little  to  show  for 
it.  We  can't  fill  orders  promptly.  Clerks 
have  to  work  overtime  every  night — and 
we  can't  afford  t  pay  them.  Customers 
find  so  many  errors  in  our  bookkeeping, 
mailing  and  shipping  departments  that  it 
takes  me  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  just  to 
straighten  them  out.  Nobody  seems  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  work  at  the  office. 
Nearly  every  day  somebody  lays  off  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  I  try  never  to  overload 
our  clerks,  but  a  lot  of  them  complain  of 
being  tired  out.  Can't  get  a  decent  stenog- 
rapher for  my  own  work.  Each  is  worse 
than  the  one  before.  The  girl  I  have  now 
is  slow  as  molasses  and  sour  as  vinegar — 
a  combination  to  drive  a  busy  man  crazy. 
Our  different  departments  don't  seem  to 
articulate  or  harmonize ;  petty  quarrels, 
jealousies  and  fights  are  in  the  air  and 
they  break  out  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. I  thought  of  firing  every  employee 
and  starting  with  a  new  bunch — the  ones 
we  have  seem  incapable  of  doing  the  kind 
and  amount  of  work  I  insist  on  having 
done.  If  we  don't  revolutionize  things  we 
are  due  to  fail  about  year  after  next.  I'd 
give  a  hundred  dollars  to  know  where  the 
trouble  is  and  a  thousand  more  to  find  a 
guaranteed  cure." 

Mr.  A.  thought  a  minute.  "Would  you?" 
he  asked.  "Sure  I  would,"  came  the  an- 
swer. "What  you  need,  old  man,"  continued 
Mr.  A.,  "is  a  business  doctor.  You  can't 
cure  yourself  of  an  acute  business  disorder 
any  more  than  you  could  cure  yourself  of 


pneumonia  or  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
Call  in  a  specialist,  allow  him  to  examine 
every  department,  function  and  feature  of 
your  business  organization,  then  secure  an 
efficiency  analysis  and  diagnosis  covering 
the  case.  In  less  than  a  week  you  should 
drop  forever  the  biggest  part  of  the  load  of 
worry  you  are  carrying." 

"Much  obliged  for  the  advice,  but  I 
don't  take  much  stock  in  these  newfangled 
ideas.  How  can  a  man  from  the  outside  tell 
me  how  to  run  my  business?  And,"  re- 
marked Mr.  B.,  "I  can't  pay  the  fancy 
price  that  any  sort  of  expert  demands." 

"Do  you  trust  me  $100  worth?  Didn't 
you  say  you  would  pay  that  much  gladly 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  your 
troubles?  A  first-class  efficiency  engineer 
charges  about  $100  a  day  for  his  time.  He 
could  in  one  day  locate  many  of  the  dis- 
eased spots  in  your  business.  I  look  pros- 
perous today,  and  am  prosperous.  Why? 
Because  I  had  enough  horse-sense  a  few 
years  ago  to  consult  an  efficiency  engineer 
when  our  office  got  in  as  bad  a  condition 
as  yours  manifests  now.  The  engineer  spent 
a  couple  of  weeks  on  the  job — we  made  him 
tell  us  how  to  cure  the  trouble  when  he 
put  his  finger  on  it.  But  the  increased 
profits  in  the  next  year  paid  back  more 
than  ten  times  the  fee  of  the  business  doe- 
tor.  And  I  know  of  many  similar  cases.  At 
different  times  we  have  consulted  a  num- 
ber of  these  efficiency  engineers  and  always 

with   good   results.    I    will   send   you    tomor- 
row   the   names   of   some   of   the   best    ones. 
and   if  you   ever    take   a    tip   from   a    friend 
you'll  get  busy." 
The  efficiency  engineer  was  called    in  a 

Single  day  he  located  enough  blunders, 
wastes,  defects  and  deficiencies  to  rob  the 
concern  of  its  legitimate  profits  for  a 
month.   About  T.r>  per  cent  of  these  trouble* 
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Everything  lost  but  the  records  filed  in 
"Y  and  E"  Fire-wall  Cabinets — this 
was  the  experience  of  The  Marine 
Equipment  Company  of  Norfolk,  in 
their  recent  $100,000  fire.  The  blast- 
ing heat  that  welled  in  through  the 
windows  behind  the  cabinets  could  not 
penetrate  the  Fire-wall  Construction. 
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They  Cost  No  More  Than 
Ordinary  Cabinets 

pHE  surprising  thing  is  that  we  can 
A  sell  "Y  and  E"  Fire-wall  cabinets 
at  prices  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
better  grades  of  ordinary  files. 

These  are  the  only  cabinets  built  like  safes— with 
double  steel  walls,  insulated  with  asbestos,  all 
around,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  heat  on  steel. 

In  the  event  of  fire  and  in  every  day  use,  they 
will  serve  you  well.  They  are  more  than  supremely 
protective  receptacles  for  storing  papers — "YandE" 
indexing  systems  transform  them  into  machines  for 
making  the  papers  easy  to  find.  Our  System 
Service  is  given  without  charge. 

Wrlti  for  free  hookleit  "  VtrtUal  Filing  Down  to  Date"  In  the 
new  (7th)  edition,  and  "The  Only  Cabinet!  limit  I.Ike  Safes." 

\awman  and  Frbe  Mfg-(9« 

Rochester,  New  York  One  store  in  each  city 

4,000   (J^   producti 
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Each  lead  in  the  El- 
dorado is  responsive, 
smooth  and  long-wear- 
ing. One  of  them  is 
your  lead — the  degree 
just  fitted  to  the  work 
you  do  and  tl:e  way  you 
do  it.  Find  this  pencil 
which  suits  your  hand. 
You  will  find  that  you 
can  do  better  work  and 
faster  work,  and  will  be 
less  fatigued  after  a  hard 
day's  work. 


JUJein 


FT  LEADS 

/  one  for every need 
£    or  preference  -  - 


Our  grade  chart  will  enable 
you  to  select  your  favorits  lead. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from  your 
dealer  or  send  us  15c  for  full 
size  samples  worth  double  the 
money.  Please  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  whether  very 
soft,  soft,  medium,  hard,  or 
very  hard  lead  is  desired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

v    yv      ,  Established  1827 

9W     Dept.  143- J         Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors, 
A.  ft.  MacDoogaU  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Toronto,  Ont. 

There  is  a  Dixon-quality  Pencil, 
Crayon,  and  Eraser  tor  every  purpose. 


AmericanBoy 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine  fcr 
Boys  in  all  the  World" 

WHEN  your  boy  was  a  baby,  you  hoped  he  would 
always  be  surrounded  by  the  best  character- 
forming  influences.  Remember  this  now,  as  the 
world  lies  open  before  him.  In  his  reading  especially 
he  needs  the  sound,  manly  material  published  reg- 
ularly in  The  American  Boy— a  magazine  that  is  a  pos- 
itive power  in  developing  America's 
boyhood. 

More  than  500,000  read  it  eager- 
ly and  regularly.  Give  your  boy 
this   inspiration  and   this  ad- 
vantage.   He  needs  it  as  he 
grows.     Buy  it  at  the  news- 
stands, or  subscribe  for  him. 
12.00  a  year— 20c  a  copy. 

The  Sprague  Pub.  Co. 
4  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


in  the  office,  or  iu  department*  of  too 
i   controlled    ;       1 1 1 » -  offli  •      ~i  i  I    tin- 
i  •■!  the  comp 

official*   whose   work    had   to   do   v>itli   the 
office   had  never   Inm   ined   the  existence 
these    tii 1 1 it  \     condition!)    merely     because 
id    never    l"  ined    tu    anal]  i  i 

business   method,    policy,    personnel,   equip 
menl   and  em  li  oum<  t»(    from   the  new 
entitle  standpoint     The   efficiency    engineer 
told    Mi     B.   hundred*  of  things  of  benefil 

to   the   con and    ■    few   of    tie  le    we 

quote 

"Tfoi'U  production  Is  low    and  eosl  of 

X    production   high,"  the  engineer 
"because  you  run  your  office  twentj   y< 
behindtime,   and   your    up-to-date   competi 
tors  will  outwork  you  and  undersell  >■  < » 1 1  un- 
til  you   adopt    efficiency    methods   equal    to 
theirs,  Four  employees  are  handicapped  by 
working  conditions  bo   poor  that   the   best 
employee  would  make  mistakes  and  lag  be- 
hind, ii"  matter  how  bard  be  tried  to  serve 
your  interests.  The  modern  science  of  of- 
fice hygiene  demands  attention  first. 

"<  >n  cold  days  the  temperature  in  differ- 
ent   i' a  varies  at  different   times  from 

BO  tu  7u  degrees  <>r  more,  and  this  varia- 
tion destroys  the  health  and  saps  the  vital- 
ity of  your  workers.  The  air  is  full  of  dust. 
in  the  early  morning.  Sour  office  boy  hard- 
ly gets  the  sweeping  done  before  the  em- 
ployees arrive,  and  they  breathe  germs 
enough  before  they  arc  here  five  minutes 
to  give  them  a  dozen  ailments  apiece.  Ven- 
tilation is  nit  uniform,  not  sufficient  and 
not  hygienic;  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon must  of  your  people  are  filling  their 
lungs  with  poisoned  air,  which  clouds  the 
brain,  impairs  nerves,  reduces  energy  and 
demoralizes  character. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  your  office  are 
dingy,  dark,  soiled,  gloomy,  slovenly,  de- 
pressing. Your  typewriters  are  the  noisiest 
made,  four  office  furniture  is  not  adapted 
to  the  need  of  the  individual — one  of  your 
clerks  is  live  feet  six  inches  tall  and  an- 
other is  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  but  they 
both  work  in  chairs  and  over  desks  of  the 
same  hight.  lour  drinking  water  is  full  of 
bacteria,  and  is  hard  enough  to  Stiffen  the 
joints  and  solidify  the  brain  of  any  one  who 
drinks  the  minimum  required  for  health — 
six  or  eight  glasses  a  day. 

"A  number  of  people  use  the  same  drink- 
ing cup,  and  if  any  one  of  them  has  a  cold 
or  sore,  throat  or  other  disorder  that  may 
be  transmitted  thru  the  mouth,  everybody 
else  who  drinks  from  the  same  cup  takes 
a  chance  on  going  home  sick.  There  are 
shelves  and  boxes  containing  all  sorts  of 
items  which  are  allowed  to  go  uncovered 
and  which  gather  dust  for  anybody  to 
breathe  who  handles  them.  The  only  rem- 
edy used  for  dirt  is  one  cake  of  soap  and 
a  common  roller-towel  for  an  entire  de- 
partment— the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  Every  hour  of  the  working  day, 
somebody  in  your  office  breaks  from  one  to 
thirty  of  the  primary  laws  of  health  and 
psychology  relating  to  health.  How  do  you 
expect  your  employees  to  remain  strong 
and  well,   full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm?" 

Mr.  B.  did  not  answer  this  logical  and 
reasonable  question  in  a  proper  manner. 
He  let  forth  a  hot  Word.  He  was  mad — 
.iust  plain  mad.  How  in  blazes,  be  wanted 
to  know,  could  an  outsider  who  never 
learned  a  thing  about  his  business  tell  him 
bow  to  run  it?  The  idea  was  absurd.  Tie 
paid  the  engineer  his  fee  and  told  him  to 
get  out.  One  of  the  hardest  things  an  ef- 
ficiency engineer  has  to  overcome  is  the 
blind,  cowardly,  weak,  inertia  of  the  aver- 
age man  when  called  upon  to  face  his  own 
blunders.    It   takes    a    strong    man    to    view 

with  calmness,  clearness  and  determina- 
tion the  exposure  of  his  lifelong  mistakes. 
And   Mr.    B.   was   not   a    strong   man. 

Mr.  B.  asked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  re- 


garding the  efficiency  analysis  from  which 
We    have    quoted.     Mr.     A.    smiled    when    he 

i   thi    report.  "Yon   wanl   my  opinion'' 
i  'i    me    give    yon    something    belter    my 

■  .      I     ludgS    Ihal     10   per   .  .nt    ol    Hie 

mistakes  and  defects  hen-  noted  were  found 
in  our  own  organization  perhaps  to  i 
greater  degree  a  few  years  back  when  we 
(iist  called  in  a  i. ii  li,.  doctor.  Bvei 
point  he  mentioned  was  well  taken.  Our 
officials,  cluing  more  for  their  profits  than 
their  prejudices,  threw   their  prejudices  to 

the    wind    and    made    a    clean    sweep    of    the 

matter  of  reorganization.  We  have  proved 
by  statistics  that   every   Improvement   sug 

gested    more    than     paid    lor    itself    the    fir   I 

year,  and  ever]    year  thereafter  yielded  a 

considerable  profit.  The  light  application 
ol  efficiency  engineering  in  our  Office  made 
I  he  success  of  our  company,  your  own  good 

judgment  will  enable  you  to  form  an  opin 

ion  of  the  value  of  the  work  to  you  if  you 
develop   it    as   already    begun." 

There   was  nothing  to  do   but.   follow    the 

advice.  Persuaded  but  not  convinced,  Mr. 
B.  commissioned   the  engineer   to   prepare 

a  complete  analysis  of  all  departments  and 
lay  out  plans  and  methods  tor  such  re- 
organization as  would  put  the  office  on  a 
modern  footing  in  all  respects.  The  profits 
went  up,  the  costs  went  down,  the  worries 
disappeared,  as  Mr.  A.  implied  they  would. 
Results  were  so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  B. 
not  only  paid  the  engineer  ten  times  what 
he  originally  expected  to,  but  engaged  him 
as  a  permanent  counsel  on  a  yearly  re- 
tainer. The  facts  and  suggestions  below, 
applying  to  any  office,  arc  quoted  from  the 
complete  report  of  the  engineer.  They 
should  be  studied  by  every  office  manager, 
worker,  owner. 

We  have  translated  the  technical  terms 
and  modified  the  professional  aspects  of  the 
report  into  a  popular  presentation  of  the 
subject.  We  limit  ourselves  here  to  the 
section    treating  on   office   hygiene. 

HYGIENE  is  the  foundation  of  produc- 
tion. To  do  the  most  and  best,  work  of 
which  he  is  capable,  a  man  must  not  only 
be  healthy  and  remain  healthy  in  body  and 
mind,  he  must  also  be  guaranteed  living 
and  working  surroundings  and  conditions 
to  prevent  or  minimize  the  continual  draw- 
backs and  subtle  dangers  of  the  very  civ- 
ilization the  man  depends  upon  for  his  live- 
lihood. The  habit  of  working  in  a  closed 
room  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  worker's 
health,  vigor,  speed,  accuracy,  thoughtful- 
ness,  cheerfulness  and  endurance.  Anything 
is  bad  for  your  body  and  mind  if  it  cuts 
you  off  during  working  hours  from  the  air, 
light,  earth,  water,  invigorating  forces  of 
the  sun,  the  ozone-bearing  winds,  the  mild 
electric  currents  generated  by  contact  with 
the  soil.  Microbes,  worries,  ailments,  irri- 
tations, errors  and  disabilities  are  the  pen- 
alty we  pay  for  having  deserted  good  old 
Mother  Nature.  These  things  do  not  start 
and  do  not  flourish  in  the  open.  They  re- 
sult from  the  human  habit  of  hording  a  lot 
of  animals  together  in  a  stuffy,  sickly. 
poisonous,  venomous  jail  politely  termed  a 
residence,  a  hotel,  a  mill,  a  store,  a  fac- 
tory, a  church,  a  school  or  an  office.  A 
closed  house  is  a  hectic  blotch  on  the  face 
of  Nature.  We  cannot  remove  the  blotches. 
but  we  can  reduce  the  hecticality  of  them. 
We  can  flood  them  with  light  and  air.  we 
can  keep  physical  and  mental  poison  out  t>l 
them,  we  can  make  ourselves  clean,  healthy, 
strong,  alert,  exuberant,  in  spite  of  them. 
Some  years  ago  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  Pension  Bureau  wore  badly  vonti 
lated   and   the   time   lost    from    work    b\    ill 

noss  of  employees  averaged   18,786  days  ;i 
yeftr;    but    when    scientific   ventilation    was 
provided   this   number  of  lost   days   was   in- 
duced   to    10,114,   giving  an   annual   savi 
of  8622  .lavs    The   New    England  Telephone 

and  Telegraph  Company  found  that  die 
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LIST  OF  USERS 

American  Can  Co. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co. 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Carter's  Ink  Co. 
City  of  Boston 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  Draper  Co. 
DuPont  Fabrikoid  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Gould  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Halcomb  Steel  Co. 
Harvard  College 
International  Harvester  Co. 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 
Manhattan  Silk  Co. 
Massachusetts    Institute    of    Tech- 
nology 
The  Norton  Co. 
Phoenix  Insurance  Co 

Motor  Car  Co. 
MM  r<   f'!<int  Shoe  I 
tuck  Co 

Webster 
Tuft-,  College 

0.,  Washington,  D.  C 
'  orp 
Itates  Carti 

rnment 

Wr  a  ill  '/I'ullif  rt'U'r 
you  to  any  of  II- 
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Cfieaper than  Clips 


%, 


'E  HAVE  become  so  accustomed  to  your  con- 
venient equipment  that  we  must  have  a  ma- 
chine on  each  desk"  —  that  is  the  Eveready 
story  briefly  told.    No  one  who  has  once  used  an  Eveready  Fastener 
wants  to  do  without  it.    The  Eveready  quietly,  rapidly  and  positively  fastens  together  papers 
of  every  description,  for  all  purposes  and  under  all  circumstances.    Only  a  gentle  pressure  is 
required ;  the  little  rubber-shod  machine  is  always  at  your  service. 

Each  Machine  a  Miniature  Factory 

The  Eveready  makes  its  own  staples  from  a  roll  of  specially  prepared  metal  tape  —  a  truly 
ingenious  invention,  an  exclusive,  protected  feature.  That  is  why  the  machine  works  so 
easily  and  quickly,  why  it  cannot  clog,  why  it  costs  less  to  operate  —  there  are  no  manufac- 
turing charges  or  profits  to  pay  on  staples.  It  is  why  Eveready  staples  are  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  than  clips  or  pins.  Each  roll  of  tape  provides  5,000  staples,  eliminating 
the  annoyance  of  frequent  refillings.  The  machine  construction  is  dependable  throughout. 
The  Eveready  is  practically  indestructible. 

The  Machine  of  a  Thousand  Uses 

The  largest  industrial  houses  in  America  —  and  the  smallest  —  indorse  the  Eveready. 
Bought  usually  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  efficient  little  machine  is  constantly  finding  new 
work.  Used  on  pay  envelopes,  Eveready  does  away  with  the  unsatisfactory  moistener  and 
gives  a  positive,  indisputable  fastening  until  opened  by  the  employee.  Eveready  fastens 
correspondence,  invoices,  shipping  receipts,  specifications,  estimate  and  cost  sheets.  Price 
tickets  may  be  attached  to  samples,  or  samples  to  one  another.  The  machine  will  handle 
post  cards,  blotters  and  bristol  board.  We  are  in  almost  daily  receipt  of  advice  on  new  uses 
to  which  the  machine  is  being  applied,  and  new  methods  by  which  it  is  adapting  itself  to 
office,  factory,  store  and  professional  use.    There  should  be  "one  on  every  desk." 

Let  Your  Stationer  Supply  You 

Iyfct  us  send  you  a  machine  through  your  local  stationer.  You  may  then  examine  it  at  your 
convenience,  and  be  assured  of  a  supply  of  tape  rolls  or  additional  machines  as  they  are 
required.  Held  back  until  recently  by  government  orders,  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
our  distribution  perfect  in  all  cities.  Therefore  we  ask  you  to  use  the  coupon  below,  or  a 
similar  form  of  order.  It  will  help  us  get  the  available  machines  where  they  are  wanted  with 
the  least  lost  motion. 

EVEREADY  MFG.  COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 

80  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


mm 

BVBUADY  TAttl 

through  him.  at  S7.50  per  machine  and  roll  ol  tape,  ready  lor  uie. 

...    Plcate  tend 

*\ 


'ONE   ON  E VERY  DESK" 
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THE     INDK  1' EN  DENT 


NATIONAL  LOOSE  LEAF 


NATIONAL 


PERPETUAL  Loose  Leaf  Memorandums,  Price  Books  and  Ring  Binders 
get  rid  of  the  "dead  wood"  and  keep  office,  factory  and  personal  data 
always  up  to  date.  The  rings  are  easily  snapped  open  to  permit  removal 
or  insertion  of  sheets.  In  the  National  Line  you  are  offered  a  great  range 
of  sizes,  bindings,  rulings  and  prices. 

Ask  for   "Nationals"  by  name  and  look 
for  the  Eagle   Trademark    in  every  book 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,         Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BERTHIERVILLE.  P.  Q.,  CANADA 


LONDON 


"AMERICA'S  FINEST 
CABINET  WOOD" 


Enjoy  Beauty?    Write  for  Samples 


h  Knowledge?    Write  for  Booklet. 


Red  Gum  Drv.,  American  Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass'N. 


S  Bid*.  Memphis.  Tenn. 


1865 


DRY  COLD  STORAGE 


1919 


FOR 


FURS 


Moderate  Rates  Storage  Vaults  Located  on  the  Premises 

We  Are  Now  Displaying  a  Great  Variety  of  Attractive  Models  in 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FURS 

C.   C.    SHAYNE   &   CO. 


Telephone  4360  Bryant 


126  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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one  irioter  an  average  of  1.7  per  cent  of 
the  girl  operator!  In  n  single  exchange 
were  absent  from  work  on  account  of  ili- 
ultlng  from  unwholesome  air;  but 
the  winter  after  the  company  bad  put  in 
a  modern  ventilating  bj  tern  al  very  alight 
the  daily  percentage  of  workers'  ab 
sence  was  reduced  to  I ,9.  Would  it  not 
pa  \"u  i"  figure  on  this  basis  how  much 
your  laj  off  period  for  the  season  would 
likely  be  reduced  it'  your  ventilating 
tern  were  adequate,  modern  and  effective? 
The  annual  waste  from  spoilage  by  accl 
dent  or  error  is  a  large  Item  avan  In  a 
moderate  sized  office.  The  destruction  of 
materials  and  supplies,  and  the  rectified 
tfon  of  blunders  In  response  to  complaints 
by  customers,  clients  or  department  heads, 
will  usually  be  found  on  careful  Investiga- 
tion a  source  of  money  loss  both  surpris- 
ingly large  and  unnecessary.  Famous  in- 
du  trial  engineers  have  proved  that  a  steady 
supply  of  pun-  air  ami  a  guaranteed  meth- 
od of  circulating  it  will  provide  safety  for 

tlif  work   as  well   as  for  the  worker.   When 

a  man's  vitality  is  lowered  by  Bluggish  or 

impure  air  containing  poisonous  gases,  va- 
pors, germs,  dust,  or  smoke,  lie  loses  rapid- 
ity, clearness,  alertness  of  thought  and 
promptness,  sureness,  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  in  large  mills 
and  factories  most  of  the  worst  accidents 
come  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  air 
is  the  most  thoroly  poisoned  and  the  brain 
of  the  .worker  rendered  thereby  dull,  .slow, 
irritable,   careless,   confused. 

ANOTHER  dead  loss  from  bad  ventila- 
tion occurs  in  the  slowing  down  of 
work  which  factory  and  office  managers  ob- 
serve continually  during  cold  weather  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Workers  who  breathe  fresh 
air  all  day  do  not  become  excessively  and 
prematurely  tired  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  They  are  fresh  and  keen  till 
closing  hours.  A  man  who  swallows  even 
one  small  dose  of  poison  has  to  go  to  bed 
and  do  nothing  but  get  well.  A  man  who 
breathes  during  five  or  six  hours  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  doses  of  poison  into  the 
lungs  from  the  atmosphere  may  not  go  to 
bed,  but  he  feels  like  doing  it  and  acts  as 
tho  he  were  on  the  point  of  it. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  people 
die  in  March  as  in  September  from  the  so- 
called  "bad  air  diseases,"  which  include 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  influenza,  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis.  And  it  is  estimated  by  sani- 
tary engineers  that  the  absences  and  de- 
lays in  American  offices  owing  to  periods 
of  contraction  and  recovery  in  the  case  of 
these  ailments  which  do  not  cause  death, 
and  of  similar  affections  such  as  colds, 
catarrh,  grippe,  tonsilitis,  chills  and  fever, 
headache,  are  five  times  as  great  in  the 
winter  period  of  bad  ventilation  as  in  the 
summer  period  of  good  ventilation.  Don't 
accuse  an  office  worker  of  being  lazy,  care- 
less or  behindhand  till  you  make  sure  that 
the  air  you  give  the  worker  to  breathe  is 
fresh,   clean,   abundant. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  human 
body  by  actual  weight  is  oxygen.  The  one 
source  of  supply  of  this  oxygen  to  feed  the 
blood,  brain,  tissues,  nerves  and  organs  is 
a  continual  stream  of  outside  air.  In  a 
room  where  several  people  are  working, 
the  air  should  be  changed  at  least  once 
every  five  minutes  during  every  hour  of 
the  day,  no  matter  how  cold  or  stormy  the 
weather  may  be.  According  to  recent  sci 
entitle  tables,  the  required  number  of  cubic 
feel    of    fresh    air    per    person    per    hour    la 

1800  for  an  office  room,  2400  for  a  school 
room,  :!tHH)   for   workshops   and   barracks, 
."HUM)  for  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 
The  psychology  of  ventilation  should  not 

be  overlooked.  Oxygen  Starvation  has  caused 
the    untimely    death    of    many    a    good    dis 
position     Needless  arguments   and   disputes. 
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GMC  Quality 
Its  Own  Best  Proof 


When  a  product  is  built  inherently 
good — good  for  its  own  sake — that  fact 
will  inevitably  impress  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  users  and  prospective  users. 

This  is  on  the  principle  that  truth  will 
prevail.  And  this  is  the  principle  under- 
lying the  rapidly  widening  reputation 
of  GMC  trucks  for  plain,  honest  quality. 

No  motor  truck  can  establish  for  itself 
lasting  confidence  unless  its  quality  is 
proved  by  use.  No  business  can  be- 
come truly  great  and  permanent  unless 
founded  on  a  sound  and  legitimate  basis. 


So  GMC  trucks  are  fast  reaping  the 
benefits  of  true  quality — that  genuine- 
ness of  merit  which  reflects  the  high 
ideals  of  the  builders. 

GMC  quality  is  fighting  its  own  battle 
against  every  approach  of  inferiority. 

GMC  trucks  are  not  only  good,  but  able 
to  prove  it  in  performance. 

That  users  keep  on  buying  mor  e  GMC 
trucks  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

JlnuH  Iks  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


H02) 


TRUCKS 


DURAND 

STEEL  RACKS 


Labor  is  Expensive 
Space  is  Valuable! 

IS  your   stock    room    100   per 
cent  efficient  ? 

Our  engineers  recently  laid  out 
an  installation  of  Durand  steel 
racks  and  shelving  for  a  well- 
known  automobile  company. 

This  equipment  gave  themover  60% 
additional  storage  capacity.  And 
yet  no  increase  in  help  was  needed 
to  handle  stock! 

This  is  but  one  instance  selected 
from  many. 

Can  we  do  the  same  for  you?  Our  En- 
gineering   Department   is   at  your  service. 

Write  for  catalog  of  steel  racks 
or  steel  lockers 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderblt  Bldg. 
New  York 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


#7^  Rest 


% 


%l0 


Assured- 


imiit 

Ofeiilfless 

Pajamas    Night  Shirts 
"The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 

(Exceeds  expectations)    w  u,886  dealer* 

E.  ROSENFELD  &  CO.  makum  tAi.ro.  •  raw  yokk 
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groucht  .in l  miBundemtandtngfl 

witin.iii  number  have  bad  their  source  In 

foul  ttjru     In  Itation  and  i  i  tenl 

ma j   in-  due  i •  <  ineipally  to  the 

i  linn     i rlkee  have  i"  m  >iu>- 

tO    li.ul    tlOU»iug    riimlil  inns. 

The  Ideal  ventilating  lyetem  li  auto 
matic  N"n  don't  have  to  work  it  or  even 
think  aboul  II  ^  '>u  merelj  have  it  placed 
in  your  office,  then  let  it  operate  Itself 

Look  thru  at  least  six  catalog!  before 
purchasing  any  device  or  Installing  B 
inn  'inn  would  do  in  ttii  in  make  this  mini 
ber  ten,  us  there  are  at  least  five  ventila- 
tor metbodi  worthy  of  attention  and  under 
each  of  the  five  you  abould  compare  ii 
i  two  different  makes.  Only  by  regard* 
im;  point  by  point  the  advantage!  and  die* 
advantage!  of  the  methodi  of  rival  manu- 
facturer!  Can    >  'HI    finally   settle  OH   the  one 

si  ve  your  purpose  bi  I 
Write  out  a  brief  description  of  your 
ventilating  problem  or  problems,  and  pub 
mit  the  statement  to  the  engineers  of  the 
companies  having  equipment  to  sell.  The 
leading  companies  furnish  without  charge 
this  expert  counsel  <>f  an  engineering  staff 
to  possible  customers  who  request  it. 

MAKE,  however,  a  thOTO  test  for  yourself 
under  actual  conditions  as  they  will  be 
in  your  office,  factory,  store,  mill,  or  other 
buildings.  A  laboratory  test  made  even  by 
an  impartial  institute  of  technology  can 
never  exactly  reproduce  the  conditions  the 
ventilator  meets  in  your  building,  hence 
you  should  insist  on  a  trial  before  your 
eyes,  conducted  by  your  own  officials  under 
the  BUpervision  of  experts  from  the  ven- 
tilating company. 

Chouse  a  ventilator  constructed  so  as  to 
provide  a  regular,  ample  flow  of  air  by  an 
automatic  method.  For  example,  a  device 
moved  by  the  current  of  air  outside  your 
building  would  answer  this  requirement  if 
a  gentle  current  would  keep  the  machine 
in  motion. 

<  )bserve  particularly  the  capacity  in 
cubic  feet  of  air  under  low  wind  pressure. 
Otherwise  no  wind,  no  ventilation.  A  good 
system  furnishes  thru  a  twelve-inch  venti- 
lator not  less  than  350  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
is  five  miles  an  hour.  Government  experts 
declare  that  the  average  wind  velocity  thru- 
out  the  United  States  is  ten  miles  an  hour, 
but  you  cannot  safely  figure  on  this  be- 
cause when  the  rate  is  only  five  miles  an 
hour,  good  ventilation  must  still  be  se- 
cured ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  ventilator 
works  freely  when  the  wind  velocity  rate 
has  dropt  as  low  as  three  miles  an  hour. 
This  point  should  be  held  vital,  as  there 
are  certain  makes  of  suction  ventilator 
which  go  dead  on  a  perfectly  still  summer 
afternoon,  which,  being  hotter,  calls  for 
more  ventilation   rather   than  less. 

Be  sure  that  the  appliance  works  inde- 
pendent of  relative  temperature  inside  and 
outside  of  the  building.  Some  ventilators 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  hole  in  the 
room.  This  type  fails  to  work  when  the 
temperature  inside  is  lower  than  that  out- 
side, or  about  equal  to  it.  Watch  out  for 
acute  angles  in  the  mechanism.  Each  bend,' 
twist  or  turn  will  reduce  air  velocity  by 
increasing  friction,  and  therefore  should 
be   avoided. 

.Make  sure  that  the  current  of  fresh  air 
is  drawn  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and 
the  current  of  impure  air  is  exhausted 
by  an  outlet  near  the  ceiling.  The  deadly 
stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas  forms  in  the 
area  of  the  room  six  feet  nearest  the  floor. 
and  to  dissipate  this  poison  toward  the  ceil- 
ing and  thence  out  of  the  room  the  intake 
of  fresh  air  should  be  near  the  floor  as 
possible. 

Regard  the  initial  cost  of  the  ventilator 
in  comparison  not  only  with  results  pro- 
duced but  also  with  future  annual  cost  of 
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MOORE'S  ■flgp  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

ia  a  practical  book  of  160  pases  of  information  of  great 
value  to  evry  one  inlereslrd  in  oftice.  factory,  store, 
hank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Th!c  Rmtlr  Proa  when  requrtf  is  on  your  business  let- 
lift  DUUK  rrCC  lcl|lcad.  Write  now  (or  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

1058  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


_;n  Trade 

Executives  in  Demand 

There  Is  a  daily  increasing  need  for  men  who  un- 
derstand and  can  handle  overseas  commerce.  This 
newest,  greatest  business  sphere  calls  to  ambitious 
men  and  firms  with  the  promise  of  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity. America  has  just  assumed  leadership  of  the 
world's  export  trade  and  more  than  35,000  concerns 
are  planning  to  enter  this  profitable  field.  Learn 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Foreign  Trade  now 
at  the  beginning  of  this  great  era.  Find  out  at 
once  about  your  own  chances  for  advancement. 
Write  today  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  New 
Foreign  Trade."     No  obligation   entailed. 

Business  Training:  Corporation 
155  Cameron  Building  New  York  City 


TIME  TO  PAINT 


To  preserve  the  wood,  to 
freshen  the  trim,  to  give 
the  house  a  new  coat  or  to 
bring  the  barns  and  fences, 
the  outbuildings  and  small 
Structures  into  the  general 
color  plan  of  the  place. 

Choose  good  paints,  safe 
preservatives  and  tested 
varnishes  and   finishes. 

Our   service   gives    tree   in- 
formation    on     paints     and 
many      other      household 
topics. 
Write  for  Check  List. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

HOUSEHOLD     CONSULTING     DIVISION 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
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operation,  upkeep  and  repair.  Thus  a  fan 
ventilating  system  costs  more  to  operate 
than  a  group  of  semi-mechanical  ventila- 
tors worked  by  their  own  power.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  a  price  that  fails  to  include 
the  whole  cost 

IMMEDIATELY  connected  with  the  prob- 
lem of  scientific  ventilation  is  that  of 
temperature  control.  The  vitality  of  office 
workers  is  likely  to  be  reduced,  the  energy 
dissipated,  the  health  undermined,  if  any 
one  of  three  common  dangers  is  found  to 
exist.  The  first  danger  is  that  of  sudden  or 
prolonged  variation  or  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  heat ;  the  second  is  a  withering 
excess  of  artificial  heat ;  the  third  is  a 
parching  dryness  of  the  air  caused  by  th" 
construction  of  the  heating  system. 

The  best  work  is  done  at  a  temperature 
of  about  65  degrees.  When  your  thermom- 
eter goes  above  68  the  production  will  fall 
below  the  standard,  in  quality  or  quantity, 
or  both.  If  your  office  or  home  is  heated 
by  a  central  plant  with  steam,  gas  or  hot 
water,  you  will  probably  find  that  the 
simplest,  safest,  easiest  and  most  econom- 
ical way  to  control  temperature  is  by  means 
of  an  electrical  thermostat  or  automatic 
heat  indicator  and  regulator.  This  could  be 
adapted  also  to  hot  air.  vapor,  vacuum 
and  combination  heating  plant  or  munici- 
pally furnished  heat.  You  simply  attach 
the  device  to  your  furnace,  wind  the  ther- 
mostat clock  once  a  week,  set  the  indica- 
tor at  the  hour  and  temperature  desired. 
and  leave  to  the  guaranteed  accuracy  of 
the  little  machine  the  whole  problem  of 
heat  regulation. 

The  best  heat  regulator  saves  the  cost 
many  times  over,  It  reduces  fuel  bills  about 
20  per  cent.  It  saves  the  doctors'  bills  for 
the  cold  weather  ailments  caused  by  over- 
heated houses.  It  prevents  the  danger  of 
fire  from  pipes  that  get  too  hot.  And  it 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  heating  plant  bv 
safeguarding  it  from  extremes  of  heat  and 

I.  The  action  is  entirely  automatic 
When  the  temperature  reaches  the  proper 
point,  the  furnace  drafts  are  closed  by 
electricity,    and    if    the    temperature    falls 

n    one    degree    they    are    opened    again. 

ONE  of  the  great,  factors  in  health-giving 
it  la  a  regular  supply  of  moisture. 

B  rt  air  is  usually  dry  air.  and  dry  air  i- 
fatal.  It  kills  plants  in  a  greenhouse  and 
human  plants  in  your  home  or  place  of 
The  human  bod-,  is  three-fourths 
water.  When  you  try  to  work  or  live  in  a 
place  whose  air  has  been  robbed  of  its  nat- 
ural moi  tore  the  result  is  devitalizing  and 
debilitating. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  people  are 
as  comfortable  in  moistened  air  at  <!.">  <|c- 
%f  >\ry  air  at  75  degrees,  hence  the 

process  of  i  ng  the  ;iir  means  a   big 

saving  in  fuel.  The  problem  i-;  wived  by 
a  simple  contrivance  called  a  humidifier. 
I  is  receptacle,  holding  water  and  ;i  set  of 
•ricks  that  work  )<y  capillary  attraction, 
'•  the  radiator,  furnace 
•  r    heating    ba  <•,    and    thoroly    moi  '<-n 

:>\r   before   if   enters   the   room. 
A   matter   ■  mce   remain < 

l<  red.   Practically  every  bit 
work.    Hence    illu 
n  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 

in    office    efficji-i 
■       in      the      i       ted 
r/iO.OOO     ii 
■rfcl  of  the   wounded 

2       per       rent        of       the       <nlir<- 

*">■  ';«,n  of  American   factories; 

■  />'i'>  of    I  ,,|,|    i,,.   n voided 

hy  Illumination     About    $1,000,000 

■    I        of 

i 

the     lot;.  I        r-)irl,V      Wfl    If     in     • 

»t*fe    for    rrr<di'!ii  compensation 

bonuw*,  and  k>  account  of  in 


Provinooul  the 
TradorPrtnciple 

The  success  of  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  was 
instantaneous.  Wherever  they  have  been  used  they 
have  immediately  demonstrated  the  great  advantage 
and  value  of  th?  tractor  principle  of  operation  for 
power  mowers. 

On  large  estates,  municipal  parks,  school  grounds, 
college  grounds,  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  etc.,  the 
Ideal  has  delivered  the  same  efficient,  economical 
service.  On  this  page  we  reproduce  a  number  of 
actual  photos  showing  Ideals  at  work  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Does  the  Work  of  Five  Men 

The  Ideal  has  a  30  inch  mower.  One  machine  will 
mow  from  four  to  five  acres  of  grass  a  day  on  an 
operating  expense  of  about  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and 
oil. 

Keeps  the  Sod  Rolled 

The  Ideal  is  designed  with  a  roller  as  integral  part 
of  the  machine  and  the  grass  is  rolled  every  time  it 
is  cut — this  keeps  the  turf  firm,  smooth  and  in  the 
finest  possible  condition. 

With    every    outfit    we    furnish    a    small    castor    which    may    he 
tituted   fur   the  mower   in   a  few   mi  miles   time,   and  quickly 
converts   the  machine   into   a  power  roller. 

Cuts  Close  to  the    Trees,  Walks,  Flower-Beds, 
and  Shrubbery 

With  (tie  Meal  a  man  ran  work  just  as  rlose  to  various 
obstacles   as   with   a   hand   mower. 

The   rondrurtion    nf   the   Ideal    is    evtremely   simple — It   has   no 
tlcated    chitchat    or    (rear,    to    hreak.    gal    out    of 

Me,      The    rutting    hlades    operate    hy    the    traction     if 
their   side   wheels   on   the   sod 

Five  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

for    details     of    our     Bra  ■  1  iy     trial    offer.       Ideal     Tower 
I    on    a    i      itlre   guarantee    of    latlafactlon, 

we    will    wiiiiriKiy    refund  n    in]    machine 

does    not    prove   laUafaoUBJ    when    properly    operated. 
You    ran     lerure    thi<     Ileal    through    your    hardware    dealer    or 
•    from    our    factory.      Write    today    for    special    literature. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

K.  f ..  Olda,  Chairman 
425  KALAMAZOO  STREET,  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
/      Ant*  '  ■  '  m  St 

1     ■        Ittlf,   O  Hi   \f 

Monti  ria  ;.,„.,,, 


IDFAL 

TRACTOR. 

IAWN  MOWERS 


'I  in      photo     hows   the 

Ideal  ai  a  powei    rollei   whan 
■i"d    with    tin.   caater    which    we  furnish. 


Ideal   Power   Lawn   Mower  Co. 

I  amine.  Michigan 

P'«  i  «     and    rial  ills,    i  italog    ind    prleei   of   your 
I     rrai  lot    Lawn    Mow<  i 
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Real    People 
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HAT'S  what  the  doughboys  called  The  Salvation  Army 
workers  on  the  battle-fie[ds  and  back  of  the  lines  in 
France. 


They  were  "real  people"  to  the  soldier,  because  they  were  just  like 
the  folks  back  home,  with  hands  accustomed  to  work  and  eyes 
always  ready  to  smile. 

And  now  these  same  "real  people,"  back  from  the  war  with  new 
laurels,  have  built  their  trenches  in  the  Streets  of  Poverty  in  America. 
They  will  wage  the  fight  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  at  home,  just 
as  they  have  done  for  years,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Salvation  Army  conducts  Rescue  Homes — Day  Nurseries — 
Homes  for  the  Helpless  Aged — Fresh-Air  Farms — Free  Clinics. 

It  must  extend  this  service  everywhere  where  Misery  and  Poverty 
exist.  It  must  continue  to  reach  down  and  lift  up  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  have  fallen. 

Will  You   Help? 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  HOME  SERVICE  FUND 
MAY  19  TO  26 


□ 
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dustrial  accidents.  This  amount  of  money 
for  three  years  invested  in  modem  lighting 
systems  and  methods  would  equip  every 
large  industrial  plant  of  any  state  in  the 
Union  with  adequate,  healthful,  productive 
illumination. 

When  you  improve  light  you  increase 
production.  The  gain  is  approximately 
from  2  to  10  per  cent,  the  average  gain 
being  estimated  at  5  per  cent  by  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association.  A  cer- 
tain plant  in  England  gained  11.4  per  cent 
in  yearly  output,  according  to  the  official 
report  of  the  British  Government.  A  com- 
mittee on  illumination  appointed  by  the 
French  Government  states  that  a  good 
lighting  system  increases  production  from 
8  to  15  per  cent,  and  that  the  additional 
profit  thus  accruing  pays  several  times  the 
cost  of  installation  and  operation  of  better 
lighting  equipment. 

OTHER  advantages  exist  that  you  might 
not  suspect.  Take  for  instance  that  of 
reduction  of  labor  turnover.  Good  light  all 
day  long  makes  employees  more  accurate, 
speedy,  contented  and  cheerful,  able  to  do 
their  best  work,  and  anxious  to  keep  on  do- 
ing it.  Less  supervision  is  required — a  sav- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  supervision  and  the 
temper  of  the  supervised. 

In  a  modern  factory  building  the  win- 
dows are  the  main  feature  visible,  occupy- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  wall 
space.  Every  added  foot  of  light  means 
more  and  better  work.  If  the  window  space 
in  your  office  does  not  equal  half  the  outer 
wall  space,  you  may  profitably  think  of 
moving  to  another  office. 

Architects  and  engineers  declare  that  the 
interiors  of  bulidings  should  be  painted 
white.  The  result  is  a  gain  of  19  per  cent 
to  36  per  rent  in  power  of  illumination 
both  natural  and  artificial,  according  to 
the  rno<t  rigid  laboratory  tests.  The  finest 
kind  of  pure  white  paint  reflects  the  light 
so  far  that  there  is  no  dark  corner  in  any 
part   of   your   office,    and    so    well    that    the 

light  period  will  be  lengthened  and  your 
light  bill  correspondingly  reduced.  It  may 
even    be    found    possible    to   do    away    with 

*  of  your  desk  lamps,  letting  the  more 

economical  inverted  lighting  system  furnish 

illumination    for    all    but    very    close    work. 

will  find  production  mounting  up.  The 

quality  of  the  work  and  the  character  of 

workers  will  be  improved.  Errors,  acci- 
dents and  complaints  will   be  fewer.  Neat- 

I,    carefulness    and    tboughtfulnesfl    may 

a    become  popular,   and   contagious. 


MY     COUNTRY? 
'TIS     AND    'TISN'T 

(Continued  from  page   948) 

thin  be  compelled  to  return  to  their 

of    birth    for    military    service,    nor    in 

tat  way  hi  wt,  rnj  may  b<-  Umed 

InV,   arrriicj,    against   t.h,.,r    wilt,   on   Umo   <t*    they 
'  the  United  Suites. 

1        Department   of   State,    it   ueems.    in 

rjer   recognized    the   existence  of  dual 

z        hip    without    taking    an    affirmative 

either 
Tbl  •  ition   about    ;i.    well," 

the  late  Hougre    man  Jacob  E    Meeker  of 

iid   of   Secretary    Bryan's  order, 
ild    the   statement    of    the   chief   of 

•hat    the    citizen      of    the    cjtv    would 
protected  in  tbi  long 

**    th  '  'in    tbejr    own    home       <,r    fin 

time  honored    '.'•'  to    tbe    little 

firl    *',    |  ■    .    .  ,|,,|    f|,)f 

•"'  r ' ri '   *1.'     'iter    Ft   i     not    i   question  of 

whether  r,<  .,  \,,.  forced   into  foreign 

M  long  ji  •  they  remain  In  tbe  United 

1  bother   when    their 

family  or    [  obligation*  oblige    them 

t  of  the  f'r,iteri  States,  the  long  arm 
'•f  '       '         -I    -'tntc-.,  will  protect   »),<  m  on 


"Tom,  we  ought  to  install  the 
Dictograph,  because — 

"That  demonstration  the  Dictograph  man  has  just  given  us 
has  made  me  realize  that  hours  of  precious  time  are  wasted  by 
all   of   us — from   myself   down. 

"We  might  as  well  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and  admit  that 
there  is  considerable  lost  motion  in  our  organization;  and  I,  for 
one,   am.  convinced  that   we  need  the — 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 


You,  too,  should  let  us  demonstrate 
the  Dictograph,  and  show  you  what  it 
will  do  for  you — how  it  will  simplify 
and  expedite  the  work  of  every  execu- 
tive  and   employe    in   your   organization. 

The  Dictograph  is  in  daily  use  by 
over  50,000  leading  executives — in  every 
line  of  business,  large  and  small — who 
pronounce  it  ion'-  efficient,  because  it 
brings  order,  system,  quiet,  accuracy 
and — results. 


With  it  you  can  communicate  in- 
stantly with  any  employe  by  simply 
pressing  a  key  —  you  can  give  orders 
to  one  or  more  employes  at  the  same 
time — confer  simultaneously  with  any 
number  of  your  employes  without  re- 
quiring them  to  leave  their  desks — in 
fact,  think  clearer  and  more  consecu- 
tively and,  therefore,  accomplish  more 
in    less    time   and   with    less    effort. 


May  we  give  you  an  actual  working,  talking,  5-minute  demonstration? 


Let  us  show  von — on  your  <  wn  desk 
— in  your  own  office,  bank,  plant  or 
factory — how  the  famous  loud  speaking 
Ma  tl  r  Station  jfivi  -  the  executive  the 
"right  of  way" — how  the  voice  is  heard 
II  rfectly  as  if  the  party  talking  were 
in  the  sane    room   sitting  at  youi   disk — 


how  you  can  hold  conferences,  dictate 
Utters,  receive  reports,  give  orders,  talk 
to  callers — all  without  effort  and  with- 
out leaving  your  desk,  while  .it  the  same 
time,  your  entire  organization  is  afforded 
complete,  direct  and  efficient  inter-office 
and    inter-department    communication. 


Mail  the  Coupon  now.  Our  free  booklet,  "An  Essay 
on  Executive  Efficiency,"  will  be  mailed,  or  Demonstra- 
tion made,  without  obligation  of  any  kind  on  your  part. 


"Just 

0  Key 
and  Talk" 


Dictograph   Products   Corporation 

(Succcmoti  to  General  Acoustic  Company) 

C.  H.  Lliiman,  President 

1354  Candler  Hldg.,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Chech    onr  of  the  squares  and  mail  lo  Dictograph   Products  Corporation 

''.■;  1  Candlei   Bldg-.,  ■■.-.••  Wi  il  4«nd  street.  New  Vork  ciiv 

J    '.Minute   Demonstration  I    Free   Booklet 


(Pll  I   '    attach   to    you.    letter  head   for  firm   name   and   addi 
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Mellin's 

Food 

Babies 


Write  today  for 
our  book,  fThe 
Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants,"  to- 
gether with  a 
Trial  Bottle  of 
Mellin's    Food. 

Mellin's  rood  Gompany 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ir~«g»-ii-^ 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

eb   HONOR  ROLLS   ::  MEMORIALS   nun 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E**ii*.d  istsj 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  li9  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


NURSES"  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  S15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
(rem  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place   to   live   in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  was  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  will  not  end  the  need  for  nurses  abroad;  they  will  be  needed,  in  large  numbers,  for  recon- 
struction work,  and  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  nursing  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  for  a 
lone  time  to  come.     We  plan,  therefore,  to  continue  the  course  of  two  years  and  six  months. 

For  Information  write  lo  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD.  Superintendent 


account  of  the  allegiance  they  have  sworn 
to  It." 

"Dual  citizenship"  is  a  term  ambiguous 
in  more  thuu  ii  seems  to  the  general  uudei 
standing.  Ii  is  necessary  to  use  il  in  two 
miisi's,  and  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
flu-  two,  The  in-i  concerns  the  i|iie  tion  o\ 
the  citizenship  of  children  born  in  the 
United  States  of  foreign  born  pureuts ;  the 
Becond  the  status  of  naturalized  American 
citizens,  Of  course,  the  conflict  in  citizen* 
ship  which  gives  birth  to  the  additional 
perplexltj  of  dual  citizenship  all  rests  on 
the  opposing  laws  of  blood  and  land.  15m 
there  are  manj  minor  regulations,  in  r< 
■pec)  to  absence  from  the  country,  or  othei 
voluntary  and  involuntary  methods  of  ex« 
patriation,    which    further    confuse    thing 

The   conditions  of  state   citizenship    \ary 

in  several  states,  some  requiring  .is  a  pre 
requisition   of  the  exorcize  of   the  elective 
franchise    United    States    cit  izeiisliin,    while 

others  require  only  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion   to    become    a    citizen    of    the    United 

States  collided    with   some   qualification   of 

residence.   ( 'it  izenship  of  the   United   States 

may   he  acquired  by  reason  of  birth  in  a 
particular  place   n.  c,  by  the  law  of  the 
land  i   ami  hv  reason  of  nationality  of  the 
birth  ( i.  <•..  by  law  of  the  blood). 
In  June,  1015,  a  young  man  named  Ugjj 

da     PratO,     horn     in     Boston     in     1895,     and 

who  had  gone  to  Italy  In  VM'l  to  study 
architecture,  was  held  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment as  liable  to  military  duty  because 
his  father.  Antonio  da  Prato,  had  been  a 
native  of  Italy.  He  had  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica and  had  been  naturalized  in  Boston  in 
181 12,  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Ugo. 
Subsequent  to  his  impressment,  Ugo  was 
released — not  as  a  matter  of  right,  how- 
ever, but  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  cour- 
tesy to  the  American  Government.  A  much 
more  patent  case  was  that  of  a  young  man 
horn  in  this  country,  the  son  of  a  natural- 
ized citizen  hailing  from  Italy.  The  young 
man  grew  up  surrounded  by  American  in- 
stitutions, and  subsequently  married  an 
American  girl.  They  had  several  children — 
the  third  generation  of  the  family  to  con- 
sider themselves  Americans,  and  Americans 
only.  Surely  there  could  never  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  citizenship  of  the  father  of  these 
children ! 

Nevertheless,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Ital- 
ian consulate  in  the  city  in  which  he  re- 
sided to  report  "home"  for  military  duty 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  under  penalty 
of  having  some  property  in  the  old  coun- 
try inherited  from  his  father  forfeited, 
should  he  refuse  to  obey.  Observe  the  in- 
justice which  would  be  visited  upon  the 
man  whatever  his  decision  !  He  decided  to 
remain  here,  thus  sacrificing,  apparently, 
property  which  belonged  to  him  under  the 
laws  of  civilization.  However,  assuming 
that  he  had  decided  that  sheer  duty  to  the 
financial  welfare  of  his  family  forced  him 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  what  was  at 
the  time  an  alien  power  to  us,  he  would 
unwillingly  but  inevitably  have  sacrificed 
his  American  citizenship,  for.  on  entering 
the  Italian  army,  he  would  formally  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King 
and  the  state.  Section  -  of  the  Act  of 
.March  2,  1907,  entitled  "Expatriation  of 
Citizens  and  Their  Protection  Abroad." 
provides   that 

any    American    citizen   shall   be   deemed    to   ha' 
expatriated    himself    when    tie    has    been    natu 
ized   in   any    foreign   State    in   vent'eiinity    with   i' 
laws  or  when   he   has   taken  an   oath  of   allegiance 
to  any  foreign  state. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  add  that  thoaj 
who  went  abroad  to  light  for  the  Allien 
before  we  entered  the  war  have  h:id  their 
American  citizenship  restored  hj  special 
act  of  Congress  applying,  however,  only 
to  present  conditions  and  giving  no  BUM 
antes  that  a  man  called  at  some  future 
day.    perhaps,    to    fight    for    another    power 
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than  rlie  United  States  would  not  sacrifice 
his  citizenship,  no  matter  how  unwillingly 
he  was  enrolled  into  the  foreign  forces. 

<  toe  of  the  most  interesting  and  colorful 
passages  of  our  immigration  in  late  years 
has  been  the  increasing  flow  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  Orient.  For  instance,  the 
Ladino  Jews,  from  Turkey,  are  represented 
in  New  York  City  alone  by  a  numerical 
_  'iip  of  about  25.000,  most  of  which  group 
came  over  within  the  past  ten  years.  These 
people  are  the  direct  descendants  of  those 
Spanish  Jews  expelled  from  the  Kingdom 
King  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  fif- 
:ith  century.  They  still  speak  the  archaic 
8  mish  of  those  times  with  interspersions 
of  Turkish  and  Hebrew  words.  Their  im- 
portance to  America,  aside  from  the  ancient 
culture  they  bring  with  them,  is  their 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and 
their  possession  of  that  commercial  ability 
peculiar  to  the  Jew ;  and  these  qualifica- 
tions make  them  a  natural  go-between  to 
re  and  expand  our  commerce  with  South 
America,  of  which  so  much  in  pre-war 
times  went  to  Germany.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  general  situation  that  this  valua- 
ble emigration  will  continue  to  flow  from 
the  Orient.  This  is  article  5  of  the  Otto- 
man Legislation,  Vol.  8: 

The  Ottoman  subject  who  has  acquired  a  for- 
eign nationality  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Imperial  Government  is  considered  and  treated 
as  a  foreign  subject.  If,  on  the  contrary  he  has 
naturalized  himse.f  as  a  foreigner  without  pre- 
liminary authorization  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, his  naturalization  will  be  considered  as 
null  and  void  and  he  will  continue  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treat  in  all  respects  as  an  Ottoman 
subject.  No  Ottoman  subject  can  in  any  case 
acquire  foreign  naturalization  until  after  ob- 
taining an  act  of  authorization  delivered  by 
virtue  of  an  Imperial  Irade  (special  proclama- 
tion). 

The  necessity  of  clarifying  this  and  simi- 
lar situations  at  the  Peace  Conference  is 
strongly  accentuated  by  the  likelihood  of 
many  of  the  old  and  new  governments  of 
Europe  passing  laws  forbidding  emigra- 
tion. J'  ma  ted  that  in  a  normal  year 
about  fJOO.OOO  pe.-sons  go  abroad  either  on 
basin  ens,  pleasure,  or  with  the  intention  of 
.■ling  there.  The  probabilities  are  that 
after  the  treaty  of  r"'!""''  i*  signed,  thou- 
sand- of  foreign-born  American  citizens  or 
their  children  will  return  to  their  native 
to  -<■'•  how  their  friends,  ot  parents' 

friends,    and    relative-,    came    thru    the    fires 
past    few   year-      Man       will    have    no 
intention   of  doing   anything  other   than    re- 
taining to  this  counti  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  condition!  of  their  rela- 
and  fri'  i 
B  if                  ing  that  law*  will  he  in   force 
prohibiting  citizen*  or  subject*  of  the  coun- 

,'  it.  what,  will  be  tleir  -tat  .  •  I 
is  all  very  well  to  rely  on  courtesy  in  In- 
ternational diplomacy,  but  is  it  not  much 
to  rely  on  acknowledged  right-,  what- 
ever they  may  be''  And  in  flu-  age  when 
liberalism  is  •  ere  triumphing  or  pre 

paring   to   triumph,    when    the    nation 
bonding    together    for    their    mutual    welfare 

and    in t ere  t  .    /.hen    an    almost    nniver  al 

",r'h'jlr      ,„!,,, I,       ..,    |  would      it      not      he 

mlike    and     right     to    demand     that 
n  of  rjtize/iKhip  fraught 

i  ued  ' 
find,     that     the     eonfii-ing     am 

of     dual   citizenship"   be  eliminated 

by  the  conference  of  the  repre  en ta tires  of 

oplfs  w\  ■.  vitally   in 

man     life  i     made  i 

human  I  tie  ; 

>•■    '  ■  i    *ii    i, on,,   and 

mder   tin  ■•   long   as 

to    the    dictate*  of    organized 

•  r.d  thai  ri   riti 

"  liable   and 

•"  ln<  as  tb<    ■  ternal   union  of  the 
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One  Food  Cost 

That  Stays  Down 


.,-' 
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Meats  Average  50c 

Per  1000  Calories 


Vegetables  Average  50c 

Per    1000  Calories 


/ 


Still  5  Cents 

Per  1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats — the  food  of  foods — costs 
you  five  cents  per  iooo  calories — the 
energy  measure  of  food  value. 

That  is  one-tenth  what  meat  costs — one- 
tenth  what  fish  costs — on  the  average. 

Some  common  foods,  on  this  calory 
basis,  cost  from  15  to  20  times  oats. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  breakfast.  Use 
this  low  cost  to  average  up  your  food  cost 


Two  Dishes — One  Cent 

Two  big  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  one 
cent.     Why,  a  bite  of  meat  costs  that. 

Then  think  what  a  food  this  is.  The 
oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is 
almost  the  ideal  food — nearly  a  complete 
food. 

In  the  needed  food  elements,  including 
minerals,  it  shows  almost  perfect  balance. 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 

Based  on  Prices  at  This  Writing 

Quaker  Oats  .....  5c 

Round  Steak     ......  41c 

Veal  Cutlets 57c 

Average  Fish    ------  60c 

In  Squash         ------  75c 


(  ostly  foods  should  not  be  eliminated. 
Meats  and  vegetables  arc  necessary. 

Bui  remember  that  Quaker  Oats  costs 
one  tenth  as  much.  It's  a  wonderful  food 
and  delicious. 

Make  it  the  hasis  of  one  meal  a  day. 


ker  Oat 


With  That  Luscious  Flavor 
Prices  Reduced  to  12c  and  30c  a  Package 
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American  Lead  Pencil  Co, 
248  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

and  Clufton,  hmdort,  Kng. 


How   to   Sell  Your 
Real  Estate 

Any  Kind — Anywhere 

I  got  cash  for  my 
property  .n  less  than 
two  weeks.  Made  sale 
myself  so  had  no  com- 
mission to  pay.  You 
can  do  the  same  with 
The  Simplex  Plans  for 
Selling  Real  Estate.  No 
matter  where  located, 
these  practical,  scien- 
tific plans  will  show  you  how  to  sell  your  prop- 
erty— quickly  and  for  cash — without  employing 
agents  or  paying  com- 
missions. Investigate  at 
once.  Learn  how  easy 
you  can  use  The  Simplex 
Plans,  just  as  I  did,  to 
sell  your  real  estate. 
Write  today  (a  postal 
will  do)   to 

The  Simplex  Company 

Dipt.  48.  1123  Brojdwiy,  N.  Y. 
They  will  send  you  full 
particulars  without  cost 
or   obligation. 


Quick  Results ! 

"Sold  for  Cash  in  10 
days.  Recommend  your 
methods."  —  IVm.  H. 
Cart/and.  Mass.  "Your 
method  sold  my  farm  for 
cash."  —  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Chi. .is, Minn.  "Sold  my 
property.  Your  plan  is 
quickest  I  ever  saw."  — 
y.hnson  String,  N.y. 
"  Sold  my  hotel  for 
IS.  375.  "—C.  /•'.  Stem- 
art.  III. 


PUTTING  THE  V  JN  ITALY 

ntinm  d  ii<>m  //■ 

filled  n  nit  >i  i  eti  hi  i  i  occupied  bs 
swathed   and   bai  ./././/< ,    bul    tbi  ri 

still  others  a  h  •  could  nol  make  i  be 
trip  to  ili<-  <oii. <ii  i  ■•■iii  even  thus  luxuri- 
ous!)   Bo  \\<-  iuventfd  iin-  scheme  "t  ward 

'■"I.  i  tail a-  Two  1  .ii  [talis 

ii..  iin.  i,  who  combined  u  perfect  knowledge 
.it   the   English   language   with  an   equally 

i  knowledge  •>!'  Italian  customs,  tastes 
.mil  prejudice*,  and  b  Full  measure  of  Latin 
charm;  our  prestigiatore,  a  young  movie 
operator,  and  the  porcellino,  composed 
themselves  Into  a  traveling  troupe  whose 
mi— i. >ii  was  the  entertainment  of  tbo  e 
in  the  narrow  white  beds.  The 
porcellino  deserves  a  word  t<>  himself,  Por- 
cellino,  little  \»k,  is  the  expressive  name  of 
the  little  sheet  Iron  Btove  with  round  body 
..a  four  legs  that  Bats  wood  with  quite  por- 
cine  greediness  and,  also  pig  like,  kei  ps 
most  of  the  resulting  heat  to  himself.  We 
applied  the  name,  for  reasons  of  resem- 
blance, tn  tin-  bandy  little  moving  picture 
machine,  whose  electric  current  was  evolved 
by  twisting  its  tail,  and  which  projected 
its  pictures  on  to  a  small  portable  screen 
or,  it"  you  liked,  on  to  the  wall  <>r  ceiling, 
ffiic  of  the  X  girls  nol  only  sang  herself, 

ill  Kiiiitl  Yankee  Italian,  lint  Induced  the 
soldiers  to  sinj;  with  her  some  of  their 
popular   BOngS,   whii-li   are   full   of  BWing  and 

melody,   and   refreshingly   innocent  of  jaz- 

ziness.  So  the  Yankee  «irl  and  the  wounded 
Boldati  sang  lustily  in  one  ward,  in  an- 
other the  prestigiatore  kept  the  hoys  watch- 
ing one  hand  like  hawks  while  he  did  sur- 
reptitious things  with  the  other,  while  in 
B  third  the  porcelHtlO  responded  gallantly 
to  much  vicious  tail-twisting.  Then  they 
changed  places  and  did  it  all  over  again. 
till  each  of  the  three  wards  had  enjoyed  a 
full  program.  Meanwhile  the  Other  two 
girls  flew  around  and  managed  and  dis- 
pensed cheer  and  chatter — and.  sometimes 
cigarcts. 

SO  the  hospitals  and  the  barracks  were 
taken  care  of  with  entertainment. 
Meanwhile  each  morning  at  a  briskly  early 
hour  our  two  athletic  men  would  repair  to 
one  or  another  of  the  barracks  to  "put  on" 
for  the  soldiers' gymnastic  work  and  athletic 
games.  This  phase  of  our  program  was  a 
little  less  important  in  Italy  than  in  the 
camps  at  home  and  with  the  A.  E.  F.  be- 
cause the  Italian  is  not  instinctively  an 
athlete  or  a  player  of  outdoor  games.  But 
the  soldati  took  kindly  to  American  teach- 
ing, and  soon  rose  to  bights  of  real  en- 
thusiasm in  games  of  mass  soccer,  volley 
ball  and  giant  ball.  The  setting  up  exer- 
cizes, too,  and  the  shadow  boxing  which 
our  athletic  instructors  offered,  were  en- 
tered into  with  vigor  and  apparent  enjoy- 
ment. The  value  of  these  methods  of  physi- 
cal development  was  quickly  recognized  by 
the  officers  and  the  military  authorities. 

THRU  the  station  at  the  Campo  di  Marte. 
where  the  troop  trains  stop,  poured  every 
day  thousands  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  front.  Florence  is  the  busiest 
junction  point  for  troop  movements  in  all 
Italy.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  pass  must 
change  trains  there,  and  often  spend  hours 
waiting  for  the  next  tradotta.  It  was  tire- 
some, dull  waiting  on  that  station  platform 
— until  the  Y  took  hold.  Then  was  evolved. 
by  progressive  steps,  a  triple  institution 
which  supplied  all  that  the  heart  of  the 
soldato  could  desire:  rest,  recreation,  sleep. 
food  and  drink.  It  began  with  the  (Uisti.  A 
long  narrow  room  filled  with  tables,  chairs 
and  benches  provided  the  typical  accom- 
modations for  the  letter  home,  games,  rest- 
ing   and    sociability.    Each    soldier    as    he 
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HARRIS    HOME  Nc 
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BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved  by  Carpenters. 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR- 
RIS WAY"  you  build  to  slay. 
Exclusive  cm  iinu  "".I  bundling  fea- 
tures- uvsntss&s  for  the 
.  in.  i.ii  1 1- up  I;. hi. I.  i  li  i  it.,  in  i 
safest  und  most  sensible  way  to 
build  your  i.l.  .a  home  rlKht,  with- 
out the  waste  of  a  single  penny. 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

If  you  aiv  needing  a  house, either  for 
Inv    i  iiu-iit  or  tor  a  home,  write  Ut). 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book^ 

Write  tods*  for  our  beautiful  $10.1)00  . 


HAKKIS    HOME    .'LAN    HOOK, 


aw  ready.     100  DcsignB,  wit 
floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex- 
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HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 


rDept.CX- 17 1,  Chicago 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sentl 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 
or  pads  mr.  c.  e.  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


The  Best  Authorities 

Say  That  Building  Costs 

Will  Not  Be  Less  for 

Several  Years 

If  you  have  decided  to  build, 
or  to  remodel,  enlarge  and 
improve,  write  for  our  free 
Check  List,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  get  helpful  suggestions 
and  dependable  information. 

We  know  all  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  pro- 
ducing standard  building 
materials,  plumbing,  bath- 
room and  kitchen  equipment, 
electrical  appliances,  heating 
systems,  roofing,  paint,  light- 
ing fixtures,  hardware. 

The  Independent  Household 
Consulting  Service 


119  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


May  17,  1919 
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came  in  received  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an 
envelope  and  two  attractive  postcards.  On 
the  tables  he  found  pen  and  ink.  If  there 
were  not  too  many  of  him  at  once,  his 
letter  and  postcards  would  be  stamped  for 
him — for  the  Italian  soldier's  pay  of  two 
cents  a  day  makes  even  a  two  cent  stamp 
a  purchase  of  moment. 

Every  afternoon  and  evening  the  picture 
machine  at  one  end  of  the  room  ground  out 
its  reels  almost  without  stopping,  while  a 
pianist  provided  the  traditional  accompani- 
ment. The  one  room  finally  grew  to  two, 
for  the  military  authorities,  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  service  the  Y  was  render- 
ing, gave  us  everything  that  there  was  in 
sight.  The  stage  built  at  the  end  of  the 
second  room  was  the  scene  of  frequent  en- 
tertainments. A  third  room  was  a  forty  bed 
dormitory,  the  camp  cots  supplied  by  the 
War  Department,  the  bedding  and  pillows 
by  the  Y.  Every  night  that  dormitory  was 
filled  with  sleeping  soldiers,  snatching  a 
welcome  few  hours  between  one  tradotta 
and  another.  Tradotta  traveling  is  weari- 
some business,  with  its  reformed  freight 
cars  crowded  to  the  limit ;  and  the  Flor- 
ence stop,  with  decent  beds  and  clean 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  was  a  Godsend. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  station  was  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, for  there  the  famished  soldier  could 
get  food  and  drink.  The  Casa  and  dormi- 
tory had  been  in  operation  some  months 
with  complete  success,  when  the  major  in 
command  at  the  station  came  to  us  with  a 
suggestion.  A  buffet  for  the  soldiers  had 
been  run,  since  the  war  began,  by  private 
individuals  on  contract.  The  rooms  were 
dirty,  the  food  hardly  passable,  the  prices 
exorbitant.  It  was  hard  on  the  soldiers. 
The  concession  would  expire  in  about  a 
month.  Would  we  take  it  over  and  run  the 
buffet  in  the  same  splendid  way  in  which 
the  other  Y  activities  at  the  Campo  di 
Marte  were  conducted?  The  army  and  rail- 
road authorities  would  be  overjoyed  if  we 
would ;  for  they  had  seen  what  the  Y  could 
do. 

It  was  a  tempting  proposal.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  obstacles.  Our  agreement  with 
the  army  forbade  our  selling  food  to  the 
soldiers  in  our  case.  We  were  not  sure  that 
we  ought  to  enter  upon  a  business  proposi- 
tion like  this.  Finally  the  buffet  sold  wine, 
beer  and  stronger  drinks.  The  first  obsta- 
cle was  quickly  removed,  for  the  War  De- 
partment ruled  that  the  agreement  need  not 
d  in  the  way.  General  headquarters  of 
the  Y  at  Bologna  were  willing  to  have  us 
go  into  business,  if  we  could  guarantee  that 
we  would  not  run  the  buffet  at  a  loss  Not 
being    b  men — the    director    of    the 

ipo  di  Marte  casa  and  the  Regional 
Director — but  a  settlement  worker  and  an 
editor,  and  incidentally  crusaders,  we  had 
faith  that  •■■/<  could.  Remained  only  the 
Question  of  the  wine  and  things.  It  was 
izzling  que*  tion. 

We  were   neither  of  Ds  "drinking  men"; 

both  believed  in  temperance,  Is  fad  In 

prohibition.    Bat   we  knew  that  to   Induce 

the     Italian     to     forego    bis    wine    with     bl 

Deals   was  not   Within    the  bound-'  of  human 

lity-   at    lea  t     in     the    time    at     our 

I!   We  knew  that   we  could  not   run 

that    buffet,    without    selling    wine.    We    be- 

tmvinred,  after   long  and   prayerful 
eon  [deration,   that    it    would   be   bettei    for 

the    Y    to    run    that    buffet,    as    we    knew    it 

rid       e|]     urine     there     than     to 

in   the   band     of   tii 

who  v/ere  doing   -'.ii'li  0    poor    job  at    it,   fprn 

point  of  vie//  of  the    Italian  soldier  and 

I    and    moral    welfare,    We    were 

■n    to    v-T'f    the     Italian       oldier      Ho    we 

die    in    favor   of    assuming   the    job, 

«r.')  it    Fiologna  as  well  .-, 


The  New  and  Improved 

Weilaphone 


Not  <m  at  tat  h»i?>it 


The 

Voice  With 

The  Smile 

Wins 

But  you   cannot   smile,   if  you   cannot   hear   what   the 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  trying  to  tell  you. 

100% 

Telephone  Efficiency 

For  $10. 

WEILAPHOXE  ADVANTAGES: 

(a)  Gives  you  the  freedom  of  both  hands  while  telephoning. 

(b)  Shuts  out  outside  noise. 
Increases  the  volume  of  sound  62%. 
Directs  the  sound  into  both  ears  at  once. 
Is  indispensable  for  long  distance  calls,  saving  money  by 

eliminating  repeats. 

(f)  Is  indispensable  for  local  calls  under  noisy  conditions. 

(g)  Is  indispensable  where  a  connection  is  poor. 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Simply  place 
receiver  on 
Weilaphone 
and  listen. 


What  It  Is: 

A  business  necessity 

A  factory  requisite 

A  home  convenience 

A  time-,  temper-  and  money-saver 


Makes  the  Long  Distance  Call  a  Local 
And  the  Local  Call  a  Face  to  Face  Conversation 


The  \\  EILAPHONE  i*.  a  small  investment  that  pays  big  dividends. 
'I  Ik;  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  hundreds  of  other  well- 
known  linns  use  it  and  heartily  commend  it. 

'I  lie   WEILAPHONE  makes  an   instant   appeal  to  every  progressive 
bo  ine       man   be<  au  e    it    saves   time,   money  and  temper  ever)'   hour 
. '  ry  working  day  of  the  year. 

Get  one  on   free  trial  today. 


Check  and  Mail  This  Coupon 


/" 

|— .  /       Standard   Appliance   Co.   of   America,    Incorporated 

XTCC  /  "'  '''•    "''"     ;'''       "    '    "'    '"''   Sl''   NrW   York  City. 

/  (Check  one  of  the  squares) 

f      1  ientlenu  n 

/I  With  the  distinct   undei   landing  that  no  obligations  will  he 
1    urned,  you  in. iv   tend  .1  Wtilaphont  on   FREE  Trial 
Or  Free     *  '  ;"'    '""   information   about   tie    fVtilaphont  advertised  in 

m      "I  ndi  i"  ndent" 

Book      /  Have  v local  repr<  lentativc  call. 

M  (I'nr  Agents):   Bend  mi    particulars  of  yum  special  proposition 
!•.  1. ,  1  itcrul   repri   •  ntat 
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Visit 
The  National  Parks 

I'lie  Incomparable  Ciule  — 
Rocky   Mountain  1'aik,  The 

Yellowstone,  GUiiri  Puik, 
Ml.  Rainier,  Crater  Lake, 
The  Y.  .-.finite,  The  Big  Trees, 
The  Grand  Canyon. 

June  to  September,    1919 

with 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

ur  join  the  Midnight  Sun  Tour* 
to  Alaska  or  the  Summer  Tour* 
to  Japan  and  China.  Write  for 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  general 
1  information  and  remember 
always  that  International  Cur- 
rency— 

The    American    Express 
Traveler*  Cheauet 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

65  Broadway.  New  York 


Grand 
Trunk 

Railway 
System 


The  Vacation  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

The  summer  climate  is  always  cool  and  invigorating  In 
The  "Highlands  of  Ontario."  Canada's  lovely  vacation 
region.  Every  summer  pleasure  can  be  enjoyed  cut  doors 
— fishing,  canoeing,  gulling,  swimming  and  camming! 
Write  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Orand  Trunk  Railway 
listed  below  for  free  literature  and  information  about 
"Algomiuin  Park"  — ■  "Kawartha  Lakes"  ■ —  "Muskoka 
Lakes"  —  "Tiniagami"  —  "Lake  of  Bays"  or  "30,000 
Islan  Is  c  f  Georgian  Bay."  Modern  Hotels  to  suit  the 
pockets  of  everyone. 
C.  G.  Orttenburger,  907   Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., 

Chicago.  111. 
W.  R.Eastman,  Room  510,  294  West  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
H.  M.  Morgan,  lol9  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
J.  H    Bur^is,  819  Time  Bank  B'dg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
For  adults,  box-s  or  girls  camp   sites,  apply 
to  H.   K     Ctnrlton.  General  Passenger  De-  ""J 
partment,  Montreal. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 
High  and  Cool  in  the  Btrkshires 

A   HOTEL  OF   DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  14.  Elevation  1400  feet. 

Desirable  Cottages  with  hotel  service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Managers 
Winter    Resort,    Princess    Hotel,    Bermuda. 

BUY  W.  S.  S. 


i  ii.-  International 
<  '..in n  m  the  1  M  t '  \  then  in  Italy, 
approved  ..in    nolutioa,  Bo  we  wenl   al   LL 

Wl  "'  ^  ''"'  ''''  louaire  laid  down 

VV   the  rein  itrol  al   midnighl   one 

Digbt,   wt  picked  tbera  up    Ii    took  lit  It?* 

itai  weeka  to  gel  tbi    thing  into  shape  thai 

foi    w    bad   i"  keep   running 

twentj  fonr  boun  ■  day  while  we  made  our 

changea  and  Improvement!    Bui   wt  did  II 

Thai    tint  v    bole,  ing    poor    food   at 

high   pricea  and  all  kinds  of  strong  drink, 

int'd    into    .1    bright,    cheery, 

luncb    room,    where    the    food    wat 

wholesome   ami    tootbi le,    the   prict 

surdlv  low,  ami  nothing  In  the  way  of  drink 
i. hi  a  pure,  Unhi  wine  u;^  told. 

Tin-  hill  of  fare  and  the  system  of  terv 
lea  had  t<<  be  immensely  simple.  For  witb 
anywhere  from  fiftj  i<>  iw.>  hundred  hungry 
■oldiera  clamoring  foi  admittance  al  the 
same  moment  and  demanding  instant  serv- 
ice, complications  W'.uM  have  spelled  <\>s 
aster,  vVe  Introduced  th«'  soda-check  sys- 
tem of  payment;  the  soldiers,  passing  In 
single  tilt-  before  a  caahier'a  window,  bought 

tickets    for    whatever    amount    tliey    pleased, 

calculated    according    to    the    bill    of    tare 
prominently  displayed.  They  panted  on   to 

the     COUnter,     Where     they     Were     seiv'eil      ;ic- 

cording  to  their  demands.  Then  tbey  moved 
on  into  another  room  to  <'ut. 

Our  staples  were  ruffe  latte—COfiet  ami 
milk — and  minestrone — a  soup  of  marvel- 
ous richness  ami  heartiness.  The  toldiert 
obtained  their  chunks  of  bread,  without 
which  the  Italian  does  not  esteem  himself 
fed,  no  matter  what  else  may  be  set  be- 
fore him,  at  the  army  commissary  next 
door.  He  could  buy  from  us  also  sardines 
or    other    canned    foods;    but    nothing    met 

with  such  a  demand  as  the  coffee  and  the 

soup.    The    cold    and    tired    traveler    wants 
something  hot;   and  hot — and  good — those 

staples  were  served  in  quantities  that  were 
astonishing.  The  ruffe  laltr  and  the  niiiit- 
slrone  were  made,  on  a  battery  of  camp 
range  sections,  in  cubical  copper  vessels 
known  as  marmite,  each  holding  something 
like  25  gallons.  It  soon  became,  in  the 
chill,  wet  days  of  winter,  a  common  oc- 
currence for  the  Y  man  from  the  buffet  to 
report  to  the  Regional  Director  at  luncheon. 
"We  made  23  marmite  of  minestrone  in 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  even  then 
we  didn't  have  enough.  We  got  rid  of  20 
marmite  of  ruffe  hitte,  too."  Rather  an 
impressive  total  it  made — 575  gallons  of 
soup,  and  500  gallons  of  coffee  and  milk 
in  a  single  day.  The  prices  were  not  un- 
impressive either,  in  these  war  days.  We 
began,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  by 
charging  40  centesimi  for  a  big  bowl  either 
of  minestrone  or  of  ruffe  lutte.  That  is  the 
equivalent,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  ex- 
chance,  of  six  and  a  half  cents.  But  as  the 
months  went  by,  and  we  found  that  our 
business  venture  was  by  way  of  being  a 
success,  we  saw  our  way  to  cutting  down 
even  that  absurdly  low  price.  We  drew  our 
pen  thru  the  40  and  made  it  35.  So  we 
were  selling  a  big  bowl  of  the  finest,  rich- 
est soup  you  would  ever  want  to  taste  or 
an  equally  big  bowl  of  good  coffee  and 
milk,  sweetened  with  real  sugar,  for  a  trifle 
more  than  five  and  a  half  cents.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  did  a  land  office  business? 
For  the  officers  we  had  a  little  restaurant 
in  a  room  off  the  buffet.  It  was  clean,  cheer- 
ful and  attractive ;  and  the  meal  we  served 
there,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
could  not  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  Flor- 
ence for  excellence  and  cheapness.  I  doubt 
if  it  could  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  Italy. 
You  could  get.  if  you  were  an  Italian 
officer — or  any  other  kind  of  an  Allied 
officer,  for  that  matter — a  dinner  from  soup 
to  fruit  for  a  few  cents  more  than  a  dollar., 
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of    some    kind    will    be    an    Important     part 

of    any    alterations     or    additions     you     are 

making    this    season. 

Various     kinds     have     proved     satlsfactorj 

for  construction,   flooring,  aiding   and    rooi 

ing. 

For   easily-made   partitions    or    for    covtvinc 

old  walls   there  are  several   v.rt»o.l  eompoai 
tions— substitutes    for    actual    wood 
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for  the  changes  yon  want  to  make.     ^ 
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The  main  dish  was  a  bountiful  plate  of 
meat  or  chit-ken  with  potatoes  and  another 
vegetable,  and  it  cost  three  and  a  half  lire, 
or  fifty-six  cents.  The  other  dishes  were 
the  famous  minestrone,  pasta  with  a  tasty 
sauce,  cheese,  fruit  and  coffee.  One  evening 
we  invited  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Army  Corps,  with  his  Chief  of  Staff,  down 
to  tin'  restaurant  and  gave  them  precisely 
the  same  dinner  that  they  would  have 
found  if  they  had  dropt  in  off  a  troop  train. 
They  ate  with  evident  enjoyment,  and  over 
the  coffee  General  Schenoni  said,  "But  you 
said  you  would  give  us  a  soldier's  dinner. 
This  is  a  banquet  !"  We  produced  the  regu- 
lar bill  of  fare,  to  show  the  prices  that  we 
charged,  and  asked  if  they  thought  they 
were  reasonable.  Thereupon  the  Chief  of 
Staff  burst  out.  "All  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
all  the  officers  in  Florence  ought  to  bring 
their  families  down  here  to  eat.  It  cannot 
be  done  at  home." 

At  the  end  of  two  months  and  a  half  we 
had  proved,  to-  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  military  authorities,  the  officers 
and  the  soldiers  who  passed  thru,  and  our- 
selves, that  we  could  run  a  military  buffet 
which  provided  good  food  at  low  prices  in 
decent  and  attractive  surroundings.  What 
was  equally  gratifying,  we  had  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  auditor  that  we 
c-o-uld  make  the  project  pay.  We  had  no 
intention  or  desire  to  make  money ;  our 
purpose  was  service.  But  we  did  intend 
that  the  operation  of  that  buffet  should  not 
cost  money ;  and  we  succeeded  We  had 
nt  something  like  $1600  in  repairing, 
decorating  and  furnishing  the  buffet  and 
restaurant.  In  ten  weeks'  time  we  had  not 
only  earned  all  our  running  expenses,  but 
we  had  earned  enough  in  addition  to  take 
can-  of  those  capita]  expenditures  for  per- 
manent improvements  and  furnishings.  If 
we  had  closed  out  the  business  at  that  mo- 
ment, we  should  have  been  able  to  hand 
back  to  the  general  treasury  of  the  Y  a 
dear  balance,  in  addition  to  repaying,  of 
course,  the  money  which  had  been  advanced 
to  the  region  f'/r  working  capital.  So  we 
hurl  rriad<-  money  :  but  we  had  only  done  go 
as  a  precaution  against  unforeseen  develop- 
ments in  the  future.  It  was  our  purpose  to 
continue  to  reduce  prices  just  as  far  and 
ju-t  as  rapidly  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 

In  the  fir-t.  days  of  March  the  command- 
ing officer  at  the  Campo  di  Marte  station 
wa-  good  enough  to  write  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  his  appreciation  of  what  we  had 
done  at  both  ends  of  the  station,  in  the 
■i  and   the  buffet.    J  lis  letter  read  thus: 

tot  the  lontr  continued  assistance  which  your 
worthy  Association  has  rendered,  this  command 
feels    impelled    to    txpresj    its    hearty    thanks. 

itutlon  of  the  Casa  del  SoMato  was 
indeed  opportune  in  that  it  nave  a  rest  place 
and    offer"']     wholesome    diver  '',ri     to    o'jr 

riservintf    and    promoting    their   strength 
and   moral'-.    Not,   less   .  and   meritoi 

wan  the  taking  over  of  the  Military  Buffet,  which 
prevented    our    brave    soldiers    from    being    i-x- 
ted    at    the    hands    of    avaricious    speculators, 
stvl  em    food    and    drink    at   a    moderate 

pri'». 

In    tirr.c    pact  <rit    of   t>,<-    ahnolute   lack 

of    warm    food    and    drink,    our    loldleri    who    ar- 
r|    tir<d    and    'old   after   a   long   journey    in    the 
not.    too   comfortable    'r'»or,    trains,    sought    I 

ry     comfort     in     drinking     strong     alcoholic 
inn    both    their    bodies    and 
/    Association 
'•rn,    at    a    moderate    |,n<<      SOlip,    cof- 
fee   ar;d     rr.il/.    and    SO    forth,    'ley    do    not     now 
%--V   tor  the  This  WO 

advantage,    »•,-  h  and    mo 

;.t    the   opera!  i  >n 
by   /'-i  hat  been   not   only 
■v   for    the   body,    bat 
oul 

'     timony,  from  an  offl 
fpT  of  the  ,,,.   arttfa   .1   ImkIi   regard 

rr,er,    under   hi-  command  and   n    real 

'ion     of     the     importance     <,f     moral 

value;    ir,    life    both    military    and    civil     H 

of  Hie  commendation  which 

-         tin-    hundred      r,f    ||, 

/    thru    the    Campo    di 


High  Blood  Pressure 
— Hardened  Arteries 

How  to  Remedy 

By  R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D. 


R.  L.  ALSAKER.  M.  D. 

Founder  and  Director 
THE  ALSAKER  WAY 


(Specialist  in  Health  Conservation) 

Dear  Doctor  Alsaker: 

Last  week  I  had  two  severe  shocks.  One  of  my  friends  had  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  and  is  now  in  a  very  serious  condition  ;  another 
one  dropped  dead.  Both  of  them  are  a  little  past  fifty,  and  both  of 
them  ha»re  suffered  from  high  blood  pressure  for  some  time.  I  am 
anxious  because  I  too  am  past  fifty,  and  my  blood  pressure  runs 
from  190  to  over  200.  From  time  to  time  I  have  discomfort  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  and  pains  in  the  head. 

A  third  friend  tells  me  that  he  followed  your  directions  and  recov- 
ered. He  is  active  and  looks  healthy,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  this, 
for  my  physicians — and  they  are  good  ones — have  informed  me  that 
high  blood  pressure  can  not  be  reduced.  Please  write  me  frankly  by 
return  mail.     I  want  to  linger  here  a  while  longer.  F.   R.  M. 


The  condition  mentioned  in  this  letter  is 
very  common  among  men  past  the  age  of 
forty-five.  This  is  a  case  of  hardening  of 
the  arteries  (arteriosclerosis)  with  high 
blood  pressure.  An  examination  nearly 
always  shows  more  or  less  Bright's  disease, 
and  this  is  generally  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive pressure,  which  forces  the  albumin 
through  the  kidneys. 

The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  the  over-worked  condition  of  the 
heart,  which  is  often  aggravated  by  gas  in 
the  stomach  and  the  bowels.  The  pain  in 
the  head  is  caused  partly  by  the  excessive 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  partly  by  accu- 
mulations of  waste  in  the  body. 

Many  physicians  give  nitro-glycerin  to 
lower  the  excessive  blood  pressure,  but  this 
is  useless,  for  though  the  pressure  is  tem- 
porarily   reduced,   it   returns  again. 

The  condition  described  is  dangerous 
because  if  allowed  to  continue  the  patient 
will  usually  expire  from  apoplexy  of  the 
brain,  or  heart  failure;  sometimes  death 
comes  through  Bright's  disease,  with  its 
accompanying  uremia. 

Is    the   condition  curable?      Tt   is  in  the 

majority  of  cases.  Nearly  everybody  be- 
lieves that  hardened  arteries  with  high 
blood   pressure   is  a    fatal   affliction.      And  it 

is.  if  it  is  treated  in  the  old  way  with  drugs 
and  a  superabundance  of  food,  if  it  is 
treated  correctly,  that  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  at  least  lour  ottl 
of  five  will  recover.  Their  arteries  may 
not  become  quite  as  soft  a<  they  should  be; 
their  blood  pressure  may  not  return  to  the 
ideal  point;  hut  they  will  recover  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  neither  aches  nor 
pains,  nor  are  they  in  any  further  danger 
from  apoplexy  or  heart  disease.  They  will 
recover  so  completely  thai  they  can  live  to 
be  old  far  older  than  three  scon-  years 
and  ten  and  they  can  be  so  healthy  that 
they  can't  feel  anything  wrong.  And  whal 
more  can   they  ask? 

In  mosl  of  the  ■   cases  correct  treatmt 
will  reduce  the  blood  pre    lire  from  twenty 

to  thirty  point-  the  first  month.      After-  thai 

t  be  reducl  Ion  is  slower. 

If    this    is    true,    why    don't    most    doctors 


and  many  laymen  know  It?  Because  both 
physicians  and  lay  individuals  are  looking 
for  cures  from  pills,  powders  and  potions, 
aided  by  serums  and  operations.  And 
these  means  will  not  work  in  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure. 

The  correct  way,  which  is  Nature's  way, 
is  so  simple  and  reasonable  that  very  few 
have  discovered  it  to  date.  It  consists  of 
living  so  that  the  hardening  process  stops 
immediately,  and  then  the  blood  pressure 
begins  to  decrease.  Usually  the  patient 
is  out  of  danger  in  a  few  weeks. 

So  if  you  would  overcome  high  blood 
pressure  and  soften  arteries  that  are  too 
hard  you  will  have  to  learn  how  to  use 
your  lungs  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  how 
to  drink  the  right  kind  of  liquids  so  as  to 
aid  in  washing  the  impurities  out  of  the 
body  ;  how  to  eat  the  best  of  foods  in  the 
best  way,  so-  that  these  foods  will  build 
health  instead  of  producing  disease;  and 
how  to  give  the  body  good  general  care  in 
every   way. 

There  are  exceptions  who  can  not  re- 
cover. This  is  because  they  have  abused 
themselves  so  long  thai  cither  the  kidneys 
have  failed  beyond  recovery;  or  the  heart 
valves  or  heart  walls  have  been  too  much 
injured  :  or  the  walls  of  the  arteries  them- 
selves have  become  as  brittle  as  chalk  in 
spots.  But  the  vast  majority — at  least,  four 
out  of  five  on   the  average — can  get  into 

such  good  condition  that  they  can  truly 
say    that    they   are   enjoying   good    health. 

I  have  had  patrons  who  were  continually 
dizzy  ;  who  had  surging  of  the  blood  to  the 
head;    who   had   daily    headaches;    who   had 

oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart  (pre- 
cordial pain)  ;  who-  were  so  short  of 
breath  thai  they>could  not  walk  upstairs, 
nor  could  they  walk  as  much  as  a  block 
without  resting  yes,  individuals  with  as 
had  symptoms  as  that  have  recovered  very 
good  health,  after  they  had  been  told  In- 
competent physicians  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  their  hardened  arteries  and  high 
blood   pressure. 

Nature  performs  wonders  if  you  give 
her   a    chance.       If  you    are   truly    interested, 

read  the  publishers  announcement  follow- 
ing this  article. 


Publisher's  Announcement  and  Personal  Guarantee  —  K.   L.   Alsaker,  M.D.,  in  a  new  tyi>.-  of 

H  -      In  health  and  teaches  thoM  who  coma  to  him   for  advice,  how  to  live  ho 

that  di  'ii   '■ h.     H'-  hai  written  several  health-building  handbook!  thai   explain  the  cause 

<,f   'li.'.-i   <     ;irel   show    the  sii-k    how   to    recover.      One   of    the    DIOBt    Important    iH   "Curing    Diseases   of 

Heart  and  Arir-rii-i."      Thif  book    Is  really  a  course  of  Instructions  on  U"-  correct  home  treatment 
>,r  I f cri r i    i  Harden  d   Arteries,  lli^n  Blood   Prei  ure  and  Apoplexy,     it   gives  specific  advice 

<,m  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  proper  foods  to  eal  to  produce  ■  cure      Ail  forma  of  heart  dlseaie 
ure  'i  and  a  correct  treatment   prescribed      it   is  marvelous  whal   the  common   foodi   will  'i<> 

for  th  ben   properly  combined  and   Intelligently  eaten      Send  02.10  for  "Curing    Dieeaaei  oi 

hi    H<  irt   and  Arteries."     Polio      thi    doctor'     advice  regarding   the  care  of  the  body  and  especially 
The  AUakrr  w«y   >-f  foori  combining  and  eating)   for  80  days,     if  you  are  fully  satisfied   with  the 
good  results  obtained  keep  th<    bool  .  otherwise  return  it  - ■ » » » I   I   will  refund  your  money,     George  <; 
Porter,  ■•'  promlnenl  bu  Inc      man  of  Syracuse,  N    Y,  wrltea,  "Measured  i>v  the  usual  fees  charged 
by  pi  for  a  alngle  con  ultatlon   and   prescription,   i>r    AlmikcrV   health-building   handbooks 

•-.Mil  ?r,o  to  1100  each."     Mi     Portei    has  purchased  and  distributed  among  licit    people,  mora 
ti,:m    "i'i  eoptei  of  The  AJaakei   Handbooks, 

Frank  F     M.irriin,,    i      i.KOM)  Dept.  248,  1133  Broadway.  N.  Y..  Publisher  of  The  Alsaker  Health  Books. 
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What  Is  Nerve  Force? 


\\  hat     it 

W  [l 

I; 
foi  n 
■  old 
know   > 

is  tin-  basii    fo  the 

I  mind      l  he  power  ol  every  mm 

cell    is 

initial   impulse 

mgh  l  1 1  *  Oui  \  itality,  strength 

endui  ii  overned   by 

■  1    (.in    in  i  ii-    foi 

1 1  .in  elephant  had  the  same  degree  ol 
nen  ir  .hi  ant,  he  would 

jiini|i  over  mountains  and  push  down  sky 

.;.t-i  i     1 1    .in    ordinary    man    had    the 
same  degr  -c  . . t  nen  e  foi  i  .it,  he 

could  break  ill  athletic  records  without 
hall  trying,  rhis'is  an  example  of  Mus- 
cular Nerve  Force. 

Mental  Nerve  Force  is  indicated  by 
force  "i  character,  personal  magnetism, 
moral  courage  and  mental  power. 

Organic  Nerve  Force  means  health  and 
long  life 

It  is  a  well  balanced  combination  »>• 
Physical,  Mental  and  Organic  Nerve 
Force  that  has  made  Thomas  Edison, 
General  Pershing  and  Charles  Schwab 
and  other  great  men  what  they  are.  95% 
of  mankind  are  led  by  the  other  5%.  It 
is   Nerve   Force  that  does  the  leading. 

In  our  nerves,  therefore,  lies  our  great- 
est strength ;  and  there,  also,  our  greatest 
weakness — for  when  our  nerve  force  be- 
comes depleted,  through  worry,  disease, 
overwork,  abuse,  every  muscle  loses  its 
strength  and  endurance ;  every  organ  be- 
comes partly  paralyzed,  and  the  mind  be- 
comes befogged. 

The  noted  British  authority  on  the 
nerves,  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  says.  "It  is 
my  belief  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  is  that  the  nerves 
should  be  in  order." 

Unfortunately  few  people  know  that 
they  waste  their  nerve  force,  or  will  ad- 
mit that  it  has  been  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted. So  long  as  their  hands  and 
knees  do  not  .tremble,  they  cling  to  the 
belief  that  their  nerves  are  strong  and 
sound,   which  is  a  dangerous  assumption. 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  people  run- 
ning from  doctor  to  doctor,  seeking  relief 
from  a  mysterious  "something-the-matter" 
with  them,  though  repeated  examinations 
fail  to  indicate  that  any  particular  organ 
is  weak  or  diseased. 

It  is  "nerves"  or  "you  are  run  down," 
the  doctor  tells  the  victim.  Then  a 
"tonic"  is  prescribed,  which  temporarily 
gives  the  nerves  a  swift  kick,  and  speeds 
them  up.  just  as  a  fagged-out  horse  may 
be  made  to  speed  up  by  towing  him  behind 
an  automobile. 

The  symptoms  of  nerve  exhaustion  vary 
according  to  individual  characteristics,  but 
the  development  is  usually  as  follows : 

First  Stage :  Lack  of  energy  and  en- 
durance ;  that  "tired  feeling,"  especially 
in  the  back  and  knees. 

Second  Stage  :  Nervousness  ;  sleepless- 
ness ;  irritability;  decline  in  sex  force; 
loss  of  hair;  nervous  indigestion;  sour 
stomach ;  gas  in  bowels ;  constipation ; 
irregular  heart;  poor  memory;  lack  of 
m.-ntal   endurance;   dizziness;   headaches; 


I'.u  >  in  in- ,  rheumatism,  and  othei 

pain 

l  lin  mental  distui  b 

ances;  fear;  undue  worry;  melancholia; 
dangerou!  organii  disturbances;  suicidal 
tendencies;  and  in  extreme  cases,  insanity. 

It  is  evident  that  nerve  depletion  leads 
1  long  train  oi   evils  thai  torture  the 
mind  and  bodj      It  is  no  wonder  neuras- 
thenics (nerve  bankrupts)  become  melan- 
choly and   do  not  cue   to   live 

li  only  .1  few  of  the  symptoms  men- 
ipply  to  you,  especially  those  indi- 
cating mental  instability,  you  may  be  sure 

111  nerves  an-  .a  fault  that  you  have 
1  ichausted  your  Nerve  Foi 

Nerve  Force  is  the  most  precious  gift 

of    Nature.     It    means    everything— -y 

happiness,   your   health,   your   success   in 

life.  ^  on  should  kno\A  all  there  is  to  learn 
about  your  nerves  ;  how  to  relax,  calm 
and  soothe  your  nerves,  so  that  after  a 
severe  nerve  strain  you  can  rebuild  your 
lost  Nerve  Force,  and  keep  yourself  phy- 
sically and  mentally  fit 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  the  noted  Nerve 
Culturist,  who  for  25  years  has  been  the 
leading  authority  in  America  on  Breath- 
ing,   Nerve    Culture    and    Psycho-phj 

has  written  a  remarkable  book  on  the 
Nerves,  which  teaches  how  to  soothe, 
calm  and  care  for  the  nerves.  The 
cost  of  the  book  is  only  25  cents  (coin  or 
stamps).  Round  in  elegant  cloth  and  gold 
cover,  50  cents.  Address,  Paul  von  Boeck- 
mann, Studio  231,  World's  Tower  Bldg., 
no  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  You 
should  order  the  book  today.  It  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you  and  will  teach  you 
important  facts  that  will  give  you  greater 
Physical,  Mental  and  Organic  Nerve 
Force.  If  you  do  not  agree  that  this 
book  teaches  you  the  most  important  les- 
son on  Health  and  Mental  Efficiency  you 
have  ever  read,  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded by  return  mail,  plus  the  outlay  of 
postage    you    may    have    incurred. 

The  author  of  Nerve  Force  has  adver- 
tised his  various  books  on  Health  and 
Nerve  Culture  in  the  standard  magazines 
of  America  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
which  is. ample  evidence  of  his  responsi- 
bility and  integrity.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  letters  written  by  grateful 
people  who  have  read  the  book : 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  reading 
your  book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic.  I  had 
about  given  up  hope  of  ever  finding  the 
cause  of  my  low  weight." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for  indi- 
gestion  than   two  courses  in  dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and  my 
nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  I  had  heart 
trouble,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  of  abused 
nerves.  I  have  re-read  your  book  at  least 
ten  times." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on  re- 
laxation and  calming  my  nerves  has 
cleared  my  brain.  Before  I  was  half 
dizzy  all  the  time." 

A  physician  says :  "Your  book  shows 
you  have  a  scientific  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  nerves  and  nervous  people.  T 
am  recommending  your  book  to  my  pa- 
tients." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia,  Conn., 
says  :  "\  our  book  saved  me  from  a  nerv- 
ous collapse  such  as  I  had  three  years 
ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly  and  am  gain- 
ing weight.  I  can  again  do  a  real  day's 
work."  \i,v 


Marti      iii vr.ivni    from    officers    of 

every   rank   In   the   Italian   army.    11    was 
clear   to  everj    one  of  m   thai    the   under 
taking  which  we  bad  assumed  In  the  opera 

1 1 i'  the  militarj  buffet  was  1  borolj   lui 

titled  bj  actual  results,  it  was  a  success, 
nut  oolj  as  a  business  procedure  hut  us  a 
contribution  to  the  well-being  and  the 
morale  of  tin-  Italian  soldier,  With  regard 
to  the  -ale  of  wine  with  the  food,  1  he  point 
mi  which  there  would  he  likelj  to  nise 
question  iii  the  minds  "i'  some  fai  removed 
in. in  the  scene  of  operations  ami  unfamiliar 

with     Italian     habits    of    life,     there     WS       a 

dear  moral  gain  in  our  assumption  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  buffet.  We  eliminated 
the  sale  oi  trong  drinks,  which  had.  under 
tin-  old  regime,  reached  considerable  pro- 
portions.  We  also  found,  lo  our  gratifies 

lion,  that   as  our  facilities  for  supplying  the 

mineitrone  and  toffee  became  equal  to  the 
demands  upon  them,  the  sale  of  wine  itself 
decreased,   Drunkenness  was  conspicuously 

absent     among     the     soldiers     who     Used     Hie 

buffet  in  sutli  crowds,  a  condition  markedlj 

different  from  that  of  the  old  times  when 
brandy  and  similar  hard  drinks  were  free- 
ly dispensed  there. 

Till-;  other  activity  in  our  Florence  field 
which   was  unique  in   the  work  of  tin'   Y 
iii   Italy  was  our  factory  for  the  product  ion 

of  games.    It    was  conceived,   planned,   put 

into   operation    and    managed   by    Henry    II. 

Gorrell,  an  American  who  had  lived  in  Italy 

for  fifteen  years  anil  had  made  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Italian  opera  as  a  singer  of  such 
important  bass  roles  as  Mephistopheles  in 
"Faust."  It  was  a  curious  thing  to  have  a 
musician,  with  all  that  the  musical  tem- 
perament involves,  turn  manufacturer.  But 
Mr.  Gorrell  was  not  only  a  musical  genius, 
ho  was  a  mechanical  genius.  He  rented  a 
carpenter  shop  and  turned  it  by  degrees 
into  a  games  factory.  He  invented  methods 
of  manufacture.  He  designed  and  had  con- 
structed a  battery  of  ten  jig-saws  run  by 
electric  power,  at  which  women,  most  of 
them  refugees  from  the  invaded  regions, 
turned  out  something  like  500  jig-saw  pic- 
ture puzzles  a  day.  He  devised  schemes  for 
manufacturing  dominoes,  checker  men,  and 
the  counters  used  in  the  games  of  tombola, 
which  insured  rapid  production  at  an  un- 
believably low  cost.  When  the  pressure 
became  heavy,  he  threw  off  his  coat  and 
took  his  own  turn  at  the  circular  saw  or 
other  machine,  working  often  far  into  the 
night. 

The  games  which  Mr.  Gorrell's  factory 
produced  were  distributed  all  over  Italy, 
wherever  the  Y  had  a  station — from  the 
front  line  trenches  on  Mount  Grappa  <>r 
the  Adamello,  to  the  barracks  ami  hos- 
pitals down  in  Sicily,  and,  after  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  in  Trento.  Trieste.  Fiunie 
and  all  the  country  of  Italia  Redenta. 
Wherever  there  were  Italian  troops,  there 
were  to  be  found  soldiers  diverting  them- 
selves with  the  dominoes,  the  checkers,  the 
tombola  and  the  picture  puzzles  that  we 
made  in  Florence.  The  factory  kept  a  steady 
supply  of  well  made  games  going  out  to 
the  Italian  soldati.  it  provided  games  that 
could  not  be  found  in  any  quantities  in  the 
open  market,  and  it  supplied  them  at  prices 
that  could  not  be  duplicated  even  in  times 
of  peace.  It  was  not  only  a  splendid  service 
that  that  factory  rendered  ;  it  was  a  tine 
business  proposition,  run  efficiently  and 
economically.  Tremendous  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Gorrell  and  to  Mrs.  Gorrell,  who  ably 
assisted   hitn   at  every   turn. 

IN  all  our  work  with  the  Italian  army 
in  our  field  of  Tuscany,  there  were  two 
greatly  gratifying  circumstances  The}  were 
the  tine  measure  of  cooperation  which  we 
received  from  the  military  authorities,  and 
the    generous     appreciation     of    our     work 
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which  whs  constantly  exprest  not  only  by 
the  soldiers  themselves  but  by  officers  of 
every  grade  from  sub-lieutenant  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Army  Corps.  The  letter 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
from  the  Italian  Minister  of  War,  is  just 
one  example  of  many,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  contribution  of  the  American  Y  to  the 
upbuilding  and  preservation  of  the  morale 
of  the  Itali.  -i  army  was  received.  The 
warmth  of  the  gratitude  exprest  by  officers 
and  men  became  almost  embarrassing. 

The  cooperation  which  the  army  authori- 
ties extended  was  of  the  same  whole-heart- 
ed character.  The  Regional  Director  was 
always  welcome  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
manding General,  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
heads  of  all  kinds  of  subordinate  depart- 
ments. Did  we  need  a  portable  cabin  built 
fur  a  new  moving  picture  machine?  The 
colonel  in  command  of  the  engineers  was 
delighted  to  put  all  the  resources  of  his 
workshops  at  our  disposal.  Did  we  need  one 
or  half  a  dozen  interpreters  in  office,  casa. 
buffet  or  for  athletic  work?  The  Army 
Corps  was  combed  to  find  soldiers  who 
could  speak  English  as  we  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  speak  Italian.  Did  the  Re- 
gional Director  need  a  secretary?  There 
was  promptly  forthcoming  a  soldier  who  in 
private  life  was  the  proprietor  o£-an  antique 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  in  Paris,  and 
who  spoke  English  like  an  Englishman  of 
culture.  Did  we  need  twenty  soldiers  to 
act  as  cooks  and  waiters  in  our  buffet?  A 
detail  of  splendid  fellows  appeared  within 
twenty-four  hours,  assigned  to  regular 
service  under  our  command.  Was  one  of 
our  motor  cars  in  the  repair  shop?  An  army 
car  appeared  at  our  door  at  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Had  we  outgrown  our 
offices'.'  The  appropriate  army  bureau  found 
dew  ones  for  us.  just  vacated  by  a  section 
of  the  engineers,  and  turned  them  over  to  as 
at  same  rate  that  the  Government  had  paid. 
Was  there  any  need  that  we  could  express 
to  the  army  authorities  and  not  have 
promptly  satisfied?  There  was  not. 

In  addition — as  was  true  for  the  whole 
V  all  over  Italy — every  Y  man  and  woman 
traveled  on  the  Italian  railways  first  ( 
without,  payment  of  a  cent  of  fare.  All  our 
supplies  and  baggage  were  transported  fie.'. 
We  obtained  the  gasoline  and  other  sup- 
plies for  our  motor  cars  arid  camions  from 
the  military  garages  at  army  rates.  The 
•applies  for  our  buffet  came  thru  the  army 
commissary  and  thru  the  municipality. 
Mori  tboro  and  more  cheerfully  generous 
cooperation  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Imagine. 

The  net  result  of  the  activities  </f  the  Y 
with  the  Italian  army  was  the  creation  of 
olid  fund  of  gratitude  and  appreciation 
the  American  people.  The  Red  ( 

'  the  V.  M.  «'.  ,\.  were  the  two  expo- 
nent- of  America  with  which  the  Italian 
■oldier*    and    the    Italian    people   came    DJO  t 

intimately  in  contact.   Both — I  know  from 

BtiOH  -    earned   for   thl 

I   for  America    the   respect   and   affection 
gfld  admiration   of  the    Italian    nation     They 
performed  ■>   real   nervice  on   behalf  of  Ital- 
rican    friend-hip   and    tolidat 
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For  the 
greater 

production  of  Duplan  Silks 

THE  Duplan  Silk  Corporation  has  factories  in  France  and 
Switzerland  and  three  mills  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  is  quite 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  silks  in  the  world  and  the  Duplan  mill  at 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  not  equalled  in  size  anywhere. 

Despite  its  size,  the  capacity  of  the  Hazleton  mill  was  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand  for  Duplan  broad  silks.  An  addition 
was  planned.      Haste  was  required. 

Just  before  sailing  for  Europe  in  May,  1917,  Mr.  Duplan  ap- 
proved plans  drawn  by  Lockwood,  Greene  Sc  Co.  and  construction 
began  at  once.  By  the  time  of  his  return  late  in  the  year  the  mill 
was  partly  used  for  production.  It  was  fully  completed  in  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

The  building  is  a  modern,  reinforced-concrete  structure  with 
three  floor  levels.  It  is  100  x  700  feet.  In  laying  foundations  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  an  abandoned  coal  mine  to  get  firm 
footing.  The  construction  was  supervised  throughout  by  Lockwood, 
Greene  &c  Co. 

This  is  just  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  know  indus- 
trial engineering  in  every  phase  and  are  able  to  carry  through  any 
size  task — on  time. 
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LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET       ....        CHICAGO,  38  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 

ATLANTA.  HEALEY  BUILDING NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVENUE 

LOCKWOoii.  GREENE  ft  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD.    MONTREAL,  P.  U. 
COMPAGNIB  LO<  KWOOD,  GREENE,  PARIS,  FRANCE 
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Your  Buying 
Problems 

How  far  will  commodity 
pricesdecline?  And  how  low 
will  they  go?  What  effect 
will  export  demand  have? 
Babson's  Reports  help  you  to 
gauge  the  market. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck..  Recognize  that  nil  action  ief os* 

lowed  by  equal  rcjLiiini.   Work  with  a  def- 
inite policy  based  on  fundamental  rtStJetk  3. 

Particulars  free.    Write  Dept.  1-36 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Compiling  Building  Wellebley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largant  Organization  of  It*  Character  In  the  World 


GUARANTEED      $, 

for  six  months 

wear  or  new  ones  free*— 
Buy  by  mall  and  save  $1 

IQ 

receipt  ut  $J  oud  i  >c  pottage 

DURATEX 

MONEY  BACK 

Shirt  of  finest  white  percnle  with 
■  . 
rci  and  very 
:es«  H  to 
17.  Shirt  separate  $1.    i    Hie  hand- 
so  me  sillc  tie  at  ft.   The  pair  of  tine 
ru  rrceri  sed  lull  fashioned  socks  >0c 
Uzes9*6  tolU-). 

Secure  Wholesale  Rates  { 

This  special  offer  of  all  three  for 
$2  and  15c  postage  is  limited  so 

s  and  send  today  ■with  sizes  for  if  all  goods  do 
not  please  you  oa  arrival  we'  II  gladly  refund  your  money.  Highest 
Rink  References.  Tothose8euai&gforthissaraple  ortrr  our  money 
g  ai:  I  money  making  wholesale  DISCOUNT  and  AGENCY 
plan  and  pocket  ontrit  for  everything  in  men's  money-back  guar- 
anteed wear,  furnishing  goods  wiU  be  sent  free,  otherwise  the 
charge  is  15c. 

Wearer  Agents  Make  Big  Money 

GOODELL  &  CO.,  tfl  DURATEX  BLDC..  NEW  YORK 

Largest  mail  order  loh^.esaie  haberdashery  in  the  -world. 

DIVIDENDS 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

jo5  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1919. 

The  stock   transfer  books  will,   for  the  purposee 

of  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,   to  be  held 

on   June    11,    1919,    be    closed   on    May    L'l',    1!H9,    at 

3:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  reopened  ou  June  12,   1919, 

at   10:00  o'clock   A.    M. 

JAMES  C.  BENNETT,  Secretary. 

THE  AMERICAN   COTTON   OIL   CO. 

The  Board  of  Directors  on  May  7,  1919,  declared 
a  Seini-Annual  Dividend  of  Three  Per  Cent,  upon 
the  Preferred  Stock,  and  a  Quarterly  Dividend  of 
One  Per  Cent,  upon  the  Common  Stock  of  thia 
Cqmpany,  both  payable  June  2,  1919,  at  the 
Banking  House  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  59 
Cedar  Street,  New  York  City,  to  holders  of  record 
of  such  stock  at  the  close  of  business  on  May 
15,   1919. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will 
not  be  closed. 

RANDOLPH  CATLIN,   Secretary. 


INSURAN  CE 

Service   of   The    Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of  readers 
are  securing  valuable  information  through 
the  Insurance  Service  Department  conducted 
by  W.   E.   Underwood,   Director. 
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i:  N  G  1. 1  s  il:    LITER  ITURE    and     ii 
I  COMPOSITION 
uy  raiDiaici  hook  l  vk    ph  d 

.  VI.HANT 
1111,11     SCHOOL.     NEW      YOKK     I 

I.  My  Country?  'Tis  and    '  I  isn't.   By   Samuel 

M.    Aueihiiiii    .ind    Edwin    Justus    Mayer 

1.  In      a  •      press 

the  thought    thai    the   i\ i  I  ongly 

emphaj 

2.  In   a  speech   to   the   memb  lass 

answer  the  qi  eltl 

ten   ere  i  n t" 

;(  I  n  in  which  you  tell 
what  is  meant  by  "the  natural! /.it prob- 
lem   ' 

4.  Explain     why     the      United     Bl  ll  more         2 

Interest!  d   In   the   problem   of  1  lizal  km 

than  I     other    conn  „ 

5.  [marine  thai  you  ase  the  prlneipal  speaker 
at  a  patriotic  meeting  Give  a  speech  in 
which  you  answer  the  following  question: 
"What    constitutes  citizenship   in   the   United 

Stat,  4. 

6.  Write  an  original  short  story  In  which  you 
show  your  characters  Involved  in  difficulties 
because  of  the  lack  of  naturalization  treat- 
ies   with    certain    countries. 

7.  Read    aloud    to    your    class    Longfellow's    de- 
scription   of    "The    Spanish    Jew"    in    "Tales         6. 
of  a   Wayside  Inn." 

8.  Write  an  original  short    itory  in   which  you 

tell     the    Imaginary     adventures    of    a     family 
of    I.adino    Jews.    Give    your    story    the    ele-        g 
ment   of   attractive   romance    found    in    Long- 
fellow's   "Tales    of    a    Wayside    Inn." 

II.  The  Salvation  Army  in  War  and  in 
Peace.    By    Raymond    J.    Brown. 

1.  Prove  that  the  article  is  written  in  the  form        7 
of  climax. 

2.  Point  out  four  principal  divisions  of  the 
article.  8. 

3.  What  does  the  writer  accomplish  in  the 
first   paragraph  ?   The   last   paragraph  ? 

4.  Write   an   original  short  story    in   which    you 
show    the    great    value    of    the    work    of    the        9. 
Salvation   Army. 

5.  Write  a  vivid  description  of  a  Salvation 
Army    meeting.  |  | 

III.  Italy,  America  and  the  Y.  By  Lieu- 
tenant-General    Enrico    Caviglia. 

1.  Read    aloud    the    paragraph    beginning,    "In 
what    consists    the    greatness    of    America?"        1, 
and   the   paragraph   that   follows. 

2.  Prepare  a  patriotic  speech  in  which  you 
develop  the  ideas  presented  in  the  two  para- 
graphs   just    mentioned.  2. 

3.  Imagine    that     you    are     Lieutenant-General 
Caviglia,    and    that    you    are    speaking    at    a        3 
dinner   in    honor   of   the    Y.    Give   a   suitable 
speech    for   the   occasion. 

IV.  Putting  the  Y  in  Italy.  By  Harold 
Howland. 

1.  How  much  of  the  article  serves  the  purpose 
of   introduction  ? 

2.  What  is  the  advantage  of  beginning  the 
article  with  the  account  of  "the  little 
stenographer"  ? 

3.  Write  a  single  well-informed  sentence  for 
every    important   point   made   in    the   article. 

4.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  the  activi- 
ties  of  the  Y. 

5.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
narrate  the  adventures  of  a  Y  man. 

V.  Making    Offices    Safe    for    Business.    By        3. 
Edward    Earle    Purinton. 

1.  In   what   ways   does   the   introduction   of   the 
article  differ  from  the  introductions   of  most         4. 
school    compositions  ? 

2.  Write  a  brief  of  the  entire  article. 

3.  Explain   in   what   ways    much   of  the   article        5. 
may   be  applied   to   school    conditions. 

4.  Explain,   as   if   to   your   parents,   the   proper       IV 
temperature   for  a  room. 

5.  Compare  or  contrast  the  ventilation  of  your        i, 
school    or    school-room    with    the    ideal    ven- 
tilation    suggested     for     an     office,     factory, 
store,   or   mill.  ■>, 

VI.  The    Story    of   the    Week. 

1.  Give    the    syntax    of    any    ten    subordinate        3. 
clauses   found    in    "The   Story   of   the   Week." 

2.  Write   two    contrasting    letters    on    the    ques- 
tion   of    Kiao-Chau,    one    apparently    from    a 
well-informed   Chinaman,   the  other   from   an        4. 
equally   well-informed    Japanese. 

3.  Name  and  explain  the  principal  points  in 
the   Peace  Terms. 

4.  Give  a  vivid  narration  of  the  most  im- 
portant  event   of   the   week. 


4. 

Ill 
1. 
2. 


[STORY,     C  1  v  [  C  8     AN' I) 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  If,   woi.i  son.   in  D 

lOP    U      <>i      1111      1111,11     B0H00L     Of'    COMMERCE, 
NKW     YOKK     CI'IY 

The  Treaty  of  Peace — "The  Empire  That 
Was,"  "The  Tropical  Problem,"  "The 
Terms  of  the  Great  Peace,"  "We  Must 
Settle  Our  Account,"  "Germany  Is  Not 
the  Only  Guilty  One,"  "The  Treaty  of 
Versailles." 

lb'  1,1101  line  hi  mi  long  in  coming;  at 
times   it   almas!    looked  ej  the  it   might   nol 

coine  at  all  "  Make  this  i|iiol  at  ion  the  text 
for     a     brief      11  view     of     the     causes     and     the 

■     "I    1  be    war 

>o. in  militarism  Is  no  mora."  What  con- 
ditions in  the  treaty  justify  this  statement. 
What    problem,    according    to    the    editorial, 

id.  Tropical  Problem,"  is  handed  over  to 
the  mandatories  by  the  cession  of  German 
colonies  in  Alrica  and  the  South  Seas? 
Under  the  following  headings  make  a  sum- 
mary of  the  terms  of  peace  offered  to  the 
Germane:  (a)  territorial  I  ectlona  il-V)  ; 
(b)  military  and  naval  (section  VI)  ;  (c) 
itution  and  reparation  (section  VIII)  ; 
(d)  commercial  (sections  X-XII). 
What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  important 
territorial  provision  of  the  treaty?  The  moat 
important  military  provision?  The  most  im- 
portant reparatory  provision? 
Reproduce  on  a  map  of  your  own  the  ter- 
ritorial changes  indicated  on  the  map  on 
page  238.  Give  an  historical  reason  for  at 
least  three  or  four  of  the  changes  that  are 
to  be   made. 

Name  two  or  three  international  problems 
that  are  left  for  settlement  to  the  League 
of   Nations. 

In  what  spirit  do  you  think  Premier  Clem- 
enceau  handed  over  the  draft  of  the  treaty 
to  the  German  delegation?  What  is  the 
spirit  indicated  by  the  German  reply? 
Is  the  third  paragraph  of  the  German  state- 
ment true?  Does  this  make  the  demands 
of  the  Allies  any  less   just? 

Keeping  Up  Their  Morale — "Italy, 
America  and  the  Y,"  "Putting  the  Y 
in  Italy,"  "The  Salvation  Army  in  War 
and    in   Peace." 

"Now  your  Association  has  worked  precise- 
ly to  improve  the  spirit  of  our  fighters." 
Make  this  a  text  for  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
Howland's   article. 

"On  the  whole,  the  job  was  well  done." 
Do  the  facts  bear  out  this  judgment? 
What  impression  of  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  does  Mr.  Brown's  article  give? 
Have  you  any  facts  of  your  own  to  con- 
tribute? 

"For  half  a  century  we  have  been  wiping 
the  blood  from  the  faces  of  men  who 
fought."    Explain   this   figure  of  speech. 

Native    Born    and    Naturalized    Citizens 
— "My   Country?   'Tis   and   'Tisn't." 
Summarize      the      present      United      States 
Naturalization   Law. 

Distinguish  between  the  jus  soli  and  the 
jus  sanguinis.  Why  has  the  United  States 
taken  its  stand  upon  the  jus  soli  while  most 
European  countries  insist  upon  the  jus 
sanguinis? 

When  did  the  United  States  first  come  into 
conflict  with  a  European  nation  over  a  dif- 
ference in  the  interpretation  of  citizenship  '.' 
Show  how  the  doctrine  of  "dual  citizen- 
ship" grew  up.  Why  doesn't  this  doctrine 
work    in    practise'.' 

How  would  the  author  remedy  the  situation 
which   now  exists? 

Office  Efficiency — "Making  Offices  Safe 
for   Business." 

How    many    reasons    can    you    find    for    the 
conditions    described    in    the    paragraph    be- 
ginning:    "Everything   is  going  down   hill'".' 
What    are   the   functions   of   a   "business   doc- 
tor '    or     "efficiency   engineer"? 
What     business     principles     are     violated     b\ 
the    conditions    described    in    the    four    para- 
graphs  beginning:     "Your    production    is    low 
and   cost   of   production   high'"! 
""Hygiene    is    the    foundation    of    production." 
What      proofs     are     given     in     the     article     of 
this   statement? 
What     guides     to     proper     office     vontila 

heating    end    lighting    are    offetvd    u>    this 

article? 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Otto  H.  Kahx — Liberty  is  not  fool- 
proof. 

Premleb  Clemesceau — I  think  it  is  a 
good  peace. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — Justice  in  Amer- 
ica is  not  to  be  bought. 

Governor  Spboul — We  must  not  be 
hysterical  in  our  patriotism. 

Rev.  S.  Edwabd  Young — I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  puritanical  Sunday. 

Senator  Brantdegee — The  President  is 
out  of  touch  with  the  country. 

Gabblelle  d'Annuxzio — Italy  is  a  liv- 
ing heroine  in  the  midst  of  shame. 

Ruth  McInttbe — School  is  a  canned 
way  of  bringing  a  boy  in  touch  with  life. 

Chablie  Chaplin — I  have  not  used  any 
pies  in  my  pictures  for  more  than  a  year. 

Ed.  Howe — Women  cooks  around  a  home 
are  never  as  dirty  as  the  men  cooks  around 
a  hotel. 

Captain  Abchikald  Roosevelt — -The 
value  of  the  Plattsburg  summer  camp  was 
very  small. 

Maky  Garden — I  am  a  woman  and  I 
accept  the  responsibility  and  the  glittering 
opportunity. 

CTBEL  Ring — In  giving  a  stage  kiss,  the 
lips  are  placed  in  the  same  way  as  giving 
a  genu  in"  id 

Reap.  ADKIKAX,  Sims — It  will  make  in- 
teresting reading  when  Congress  begins  to 
probe  war  ex  pen 

Actress  Ermici  Bubithaii  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  some  stage  timet  are  not 
pleasanter  than  otbi 

Job      '  .in-.     The  great  modern 

fallacy   is    to   identify    the   word    "wealth" 
with   the  word  "welfare." 

II  M'.f.Y   I*.   Nichols    The   ]r- 
against    the    uneducated    ministry    extends 
from  Montana  to  Massachn  • 

HAVILA5D     Li      D      The     only     BUC- 

ful  colonizers  in  America  are  tin-  V 
and  Catholic  Communit 
\i>,,:  Bobah     Article  X  of  the  ' 
riant   is   one   ,,f  the   most    infamoui    things 
by  the  band  of  man. 
COLOJri  I.     GBOBOE     II  ■■.!■.:  i.v      The     )• 
dent  ith     Italy     i-     at 

'-me   and   autocratic   wot 
c.ii  i  M      !  >,  ■  ■■         l:.       our    chil- 

confidant   in    the  love  affair  .  and   if 
■  >   equal   to   it,   write   their   li 

vvri.i.tA'f   Allen    White    No  one 

that    the    nt.ni  v    about    tin-    nation 
.hi  in  (in     ia  he 

l  I  I  he    f'riiferl    State* 

'an  irn  arbitrarily 

.'i   fre<-  penph 

l    believe  that    ,i 

rit    had     nol     been     In    a     po   Ition 

'  h    a     nation 
as  might    have   been    going  on 

i.'im 
I    fit    those     who    are    now    oppo   ing    the 

the  intellectual  de 
ho  charai 
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the  Con  titution  of  the  '  nited  States  as  a 
covenant   with  death"  ami  a  "league  with 
Hell  " 
Bi  i     "Sami       m<  <;  •  i  i  i       No  capable 
in    would    tolerate    a    moment 
longer  in  the  management  oi  business  such 
I   duplication   of   plants,   machinery,   si 
and    expenditures    hh    marl      tb<     admlni 
(ration  of  ( 'hi  lit'g  I,. i  |n<       ■    '  i       hei e  on 

i  h 


FLAG      ETIQUET 

It  is  important  to  know  just  how  a  loyal 
American  citizen  is  expected  to  act  toward 
the  flag  and  the  rules  regarding  behavior 
and  courtesy  due  the  flag.  Here  is  the  flag 
etiquette  as  authorized  by  the  United 
States. 

When  the  colors  are  passing,  the  specta- 
tor, if  a  man,  should  halt  when  walking, 
arise  if  sitting,  and  uncover,  holding  the 
headdress  opposite  his  left  shoulder  with 
the  right  hand ;  if  bareheaded  he  should 
salute  with  the  right  hand.  A  woman  should 
stand  at  attention  as  the  flag  passes  by. 
When  the  flag  is  waving  from  a  stationary 
flagstaff  or  pole  it  is  not  saluted  with  the 
hand. 

In  decorating,  the  flag  should  never  be 
festooned  or  draped,  but  always  hung  flat. 
If  hung  with  stripes  horizontal,  Union 
should  be  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 
If  hung  perpendicularly,  Union  should  be 
in  upper  right  hand  corner. 

When  the  flag  is  carried  in  parade  or 
when  crost  with  other  flags  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  should  always  be  on  the  right  hand 
side. 

The  law  specifically  forbids  the  use  of 
any  representation  of  the  flag  in  any  man- 
ner or  in  connection  with  merchandise  for 
sale. 

The  flag  should  be  raised  at  sunrise  and 
lowered  at  sunset.  It  should  not  be  dis- 
played on  stormy  days  or,  except  when 
under  lire  of  the  enemy,  left  out  over  night. 
Altho  there  is  no  authoritative  ruling 
which  compels  civilians  to  lower  their  flag 
at  sundown,  good  taste  should  impel  them 
to  follow  the  traditions  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  this  sundown  ceremonial.  Primari- 
ly, the  Sag  is  raised  to  be  seen,  and  sec- 
ondarily, the  Hag  is  something  to  be  guard- 
ed, treasured,  and  so  tradition  holds  it 
shall    not    be    menaced    by    the   darkness.    To 

leave  the  (lag  out  ;ii    night    unattended   is 

proof   of   shil'tlessness,    or    at    least    careless- 
ness. 

On  Memorial  hay- the  Hag  should  be  dis- 
played nt  half  masl  from  sunrise  until 
noon,  and  at  the  peak  from  noon  until 
sunset.     It    should,    on    being    retired,    never 

be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

Winn    the   "Star   Spangled    Banner"    is 

played   or   sung,    uncover,   stand    and    remain 

tanding,  in  ailenoe,  until  if  is  finished. 

Applause  al  the  conclusion  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  out  of  place. 

Worn  out  ami  useless  (lags  should  lie 
destroyed  by  burn. ne;  and  never  (Imposed 
of    in    any    other    way. 

A    Hag    lorn    or    frayed    |,y    [he    wind    and 
weather   should    never    again    he    hurled    un 
Id    it    has    been    repaired.    This    is    a    reguhi 
lion     of    both     the    army    and     the    navy    and 

the    rule   should    also   be    followed    by    nil 

civilians. 

Prepared   by    the    National   Committee    "I 
PatHotio  Sooietiei,   Washington,  />    0 


WHY  (JKRMANY  MUST  PAY 


This    photograph,    taken    before   August,    1914,   shows    the    workroom   of  a   prosperous  factory  making  zinc  products  in   Lille,   France 


Photograph?  ©  Underwood  i  Underwood 

Th<     German    occupation    of   Lille    left    only    these   shattered   walls    to   mark   the  factory   site.    The   machinery   had   for   the   most   port 
been    removed,    not   destroyed.    This   photograph,    it   is   interesting    to   note,    teas   taken   from   exactly   the  same  spot   as   fA.  .'•.»«•* 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  COVENANT 


IF  only  the  Republicans  had  the  wit  to  serve  their  party 
and  the  world  by  coming  out  in  favor  of  the  Covenant 
as  now  amended,  it  would  be  good  political  strategy. 
Then  instead  of  a  fight  which  would  do  nobody  any  good, 
we  should  have  both  parties  competing  for  the  credit  and 
honor  of  having  originated,  popularized,  amended  and  rati- 
fied the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  well  for  the  Republicans  to  remember  that  Messrs. 
Taft,  Lodge,  Hughes  and  Root,  easily  their  most  influential 
and  competent  men,  have  all  made  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Covenant  and  that  these  have  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  in  the  revised  draft  by  President  Wilson 
and  the  Peace   Conference. 

All  four  urged  that  (1)  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  specific- 
ally recognized,  (2)  domestic  questions  be  reserved  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League,  and  (3)  secession  be  per- 
mitted. 

Messrs.  Taft,  Lodge  and  Hughes  suggested  that  (1)  the 
language  of  the  Covenant  be  revised,  and  (2)  the  Council 
should  act  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Root  proposed  that  (1)  justiciable  questions  be  re- 
ferred to  arbitration,  (2)  they  be  defined,  (3)  provision  be 
made  for  a  general  conference  to  formulate  international 
law,  (4)  any  nation  may  be  relieved  of  its  obligation  to 
guarantee  independence  of  League  members  after  five  years, 
(6)  the  League  shall  have  full  powers  to  inspect  arma- 
ments, and  (6)  the  Covenant  shall  be  revised  at  the  end  of 
five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Hughes  advised  that  (\)  no  nation  shall  be  a  man- 
datary without  its  consent,   and    (2)    the   provision    for   the 


guarantee    of    the    independence    of    League    members    as 
against  external  aggression  be  entirely  stricken  out. 

A  comparison  of  the  tentative  draft  of  February  14  with 
the  revised  draft  of  April  28  shows  that  the  Conference 
has  adopted  in  toto  the  three  suggestions  in  which  the 
four  distinguished  Republicans  concur  as  well  as  the  two 
recommendations  in  which  Messrs.  Taft,  Lodge  and  Hughes 
unite.  In  addition  they  have  completely  incorporated  Mr. 
Root's  second  and  Mr.  Hughes's  first  point,  whereas  Mr. 
Root's  first,  third  and  sixth  points  are  substantially  recog- 
nized in  the  original  draft.  They  have  failed  to  adopt  only 
Mr.  Root's  fourth  and  fifth  points  and  Mr.  Hughes's  second. 

In  other  words,  in  the  five  cardinal  instances  where  more 
than  one  of  these  eminent,  constitutional  lawyers  have 
united  on  any  particular  point  their  recommendations  were 
adopted,  whereas  in  the  less  important  cases  where  only 
one  man  made  the  suggestion,  two  were  adopted,  three  were 
already  partially  recognized  and  but  three  were  rejected. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  as  all  of  Mr.  Taft's 
and  Mr.  Lodge's  five  suggestions  have  been  accepted,  and 
as  Mr.  Hughes  got  six  out  of  his  seven  points  and  Mr.  Root 
four  out  of  his  nine,  with  three  partially  recognized,  the 
Republican  party  need  not  worry  about  its  prestige  in  the 
peace  negotiations  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  In 
fact  it  would  not  be  stretching  a  point  too  far  for  the 
Republicans  to  welcome  the  new  draft  as  a  Republican  vic- 
tory. If  they  do  not  claim  it  is  a  victory  they  will  have  to 
accept  it  eventually  as  a  defeat,  for  as  President  Wilson 
has  well  said:  "No  party  has  a  right  to  appropriate  this 
issue  and  no  party  will  in  the  long  run  dare  oppose  it." 


THE    BERNE    BASIS 


THE  request  of  the  German  plenipotentiaries  that  the 
of  the  Berne  labor  congress  be  made  the 
is  for  the  League  of  Nations  turns  attention  to- 
d     this    neglected     program.     The     attempts    of    cer- 
cialists    of    the    belligerent    nations    to    hold    an 
ional      congre         at      Stockholm      or      elsewhere 
war  was  fi  ed  ny  the  Allied  governments, 

f  such  an  assemblage  was  held  in  Switzex 
led    by  deh  I  rom    I  '  Ireal    Bi  itain, 

nany,    Sweden,    Belgium,  ,    Holland,    Argentina, 

ria,  Ukrainia,  Canada,  Hungary  and  other  countries. 
.  mt  of  the  abstention  oi  such  conspicuou  leaders  as 
relde  of  Belgium  and  Gompen  of  America  and  the 

h  as  Switz- 

ame  official  d<  .  the   Berne   meeting  was 

;i  convention  and  could  not  be 

-I  ;m  truly  rep  the  Internationals  before 

-  laimed  to  speak  foi  more 
men  and  women  and  al  any  rate  their 


debates  and  conclusions  are  worthy  of  greater  attention 
than  they  have  received.  It  cannot  be  called  a  Bolshevik 
group  liicausc  it  expressly  condemned  Bolshevism  and  was 
in  consequence  anathematized  by  Lenin. 

Altho    the    United    States    was    not    represented    at    Berne 

and   was  represented  at  Paris  yet  the   Heme  program  in 
many  re  pi  1 1     comes  nearer  to  American   ideals.  For  in- 
n  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  the  Berne  reso- 
1 1 j t  ion  reads  In  part: 

The  win-  jusl  terminated  h;is  brought  civilization  i<>  the  edge 
<f  the  abyss.  The  oexl  war  would  destroy  ii  completely,  and  even 
the  preparation  for  the  nexl  war  threatens  it  with  destruction. 
Tin  T  ;i  ter  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  creation  of  a  League 
of  Nations. 

This  League  of  Nations  must  be  based  on  n  real  peace  «>f 
|u  tice,  which  will  nol  give  rise  i"  any  conflict.  The  League 
■  ii'.niii  be  formed  by  the  parliaments  of  the  diflferenl  countries 
crui  repre  entation  In  the  central  organ  of  the  League  hIuiII  be, 

not  by  delegates  of  the  executive  branches  of  the  goveri 'nis  <>f 

the  constituent  itates,  bul  by  delegations  from  the  parliament*! 
repn  rating  nil  parties  therein,  assuring  thus  do!  an  alliance  of 
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1  mi  tin-  nationi 

-  i  minal  Ion   should   be 

mdini i  .in. i 

-    i  ire*   ibould 

i  he  control  oi  the  I  .«  ague 
iuumI  lui  iii  imic  war 

I    all    COUntl 

tee  i  it..-  International  control  of  woi  Id 

■hall    applj 

«••!■  The  Li  iguc  mail  be  given  the  power  to 

relop  in  controlling  the  nrorld'e  production  and 

worl.i  distribution  .-r  foodatuffi  and  the  raw  materials  with  the 

vi'  ,-  the  production  of  the  world  to  the  highest  grade 

of 

tfal      ■  thai]  have  the  right,  after  coneultation 
by  plebiacil  qj   new  claims  of  aationalltiea  or  parte 

of  nationaiitiee   which  desire  to  modify  their  frontier! 

That  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  a  Union  of  People! 

rather  than  an  Alliance  of  Government!  is  what  The  Inde- 
pendent has  already  urged,  but  altho  the  Paris  draft  does 
not  come  up  to  our  wishes  in  this  respect  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  adopted  for  we  believe  that  it  will  ultimately  develop 
into  a  truly  democratic  organization. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Berne  platform  does  not  use  the 
term  "free  trade"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  "unregulated 
trade"  but  on  the  contrary  it  proposes  to  substitute  for 
selfish  and  discriminatory  tariffs  a  world-wide  control  of 
the  sources  of  raw  materials  and  their  utilization.  Such  a 
plan  is  of  course  not  practical  politics  at  present  but  it  is 
a  forward-looking  resolution  and  strikes  directly  at  the 
root  of  the  Great  War. 

The  clause  providing  for  the  possible  shifting  of  bound- 
aries and  changes  of  allegiance  in  the  future  at  the  will 
of  the  population  concerned  would  meet  the  chief  objection 
raised  against  the  Paris  Covenant,  namely  that  it  seems  to 
perpetuate  and  guarantee  the  boundaries  now  fixed. 

In  its  labor  charter  the  Paris  Treaty  follows  the  Berne 
resolutions  more  closely  than  in  regard  to  the  League  of 
Nations.   The   Berne  platform  calls  for: 

Compulsory   primary   education   and   free  higher   education. 

V  industrial  employment  under  fifteen.  Persons  between  fif- 
teen and  eighteen  to  be  limited  to  a  six  hour  day  and  have  two 
hours'  continuous  teaching. 

Prohibition  of  night  labor  for  women.  Equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  for  the  same  job. 

Workers  to  have  a  continuous  weekly  rest  of  thirty-six  hours. 

Regulation   of  dangerous   trades.   Restriction   of  home   work. 

Right  of  free  combination  and  free  emigration.  Illiteracy  test 
for  immigrants  allowed. 

Insurance  for  accidents,  unemployment,  old  age,  disablement. 
etc.  Workers  represented  on  official  boards. 

The  cables  report  that  International  Socialists  of  France 
and  the  Independent  Labor  party  of  England  are  opposing 
the  treaty  because  it  does  not  conform  more  closely  to  the 
Berne  program.  This  in  our  opinion  is  unwise  because  the 
Covenant  as  it  stands,  tho  naturally  it  suits  nobody  alto- 
gether, is  the  greatest  step  that  humanity  has  ever  taken  in 
the  direction  of  the  joint  protection  of  small  nations,  minor- 
ities and  individuals  the  world  over.  It  is  now  under  fire 
from  both  the  conservative  and  radical  side,  by  those  who 
think  it  goes  too  far  and  those  who  think  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  so  we  may  assume  that  it  comes  pretty  close 
to  the  golden  mean  of  what  is  practical  at  present. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  GAP 

A  bill   is   to   be   introduced   into   Congress   soon   after   it 

/\    meets  to  change  the  date  of  the  assembling  of  each 

1     \  new  Congress.  A  more  sensible  proposal  it  would  be 

difficult    to    imagine.    Under    the    present    practise    a    new 

Congress  meets  thirteen  months  after  it  is  elected.  What 

may  not  happen  in  a  year  and  a  month? 

What  may  happen  is  illustrated  this  year.  The  voters  last 
November  decided  that  they  wanted  a  Republican  Congress; 
so  they  elected  one.  This  presumably  meant  that  they  were 
not  thoroly  satisfied  with  the  Democratic  policies  which 
the   old    Congress,    with    its    Democratic    majority    in    both 


putting  li  But,  in  the  ordin  iry  course 

i in-  new   Republican  Congreei  would  not  meet 

until  next  December.  Only  the  President  could  convene  it 

sooner,    in    executr  u,n.     Hut    the     President,    being    a 

Democrat,  would  naturally  be  a  iii  lie  reluctant  about  bring 
Ing   togethei     i    I       press   with    Republican    majorities    in 

both    house 

ly,    Mi      Wilson    has   been    broad-minded    enough 

to  let  ins  realisation  of  the  Importance  of  an  early  meeting 

of  Congress  overcome  any  tinge  of  partisan  reluctance  that 
he   might   have  had. 

So  it  is  all  right  this  time.  But  the  system  itself  is  bad. 

The  bill  which  is  proposed  will  call  each  new  Congress 
ther  on  March  5,  four  months  after  its  election.  This 
is  very  much  better  than  the  present  ridiculous  thirteen 
months  interval.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  to 
each  Congress  three  sessions  instead  of  two.  The  Congress 
which  legislates  for  110,000,000  people  has  plenty  to  do. 
It  needs  all  the  time  it  can  get  in  which  to  do  it  properly. 

The  proposed  change  is  so  undebatably  good  that  it  it 
a  wonder  it  took  so  long  to  have  it  considered  seriously. 


WHY  IS  A  BURLESON? 

SOME  time  in  1918  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science 
published  in  a  little  pamphlet  a  translation  of  "The 
Soviets  at  Work,"  by  Nikolai  Lenin,  the  Premier  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Republic.  The  pamphlet  was  promptly 
excluded  from  the  mails  by  the  Burleson  censorship.  It 
was  excluded  presumably  because  it  was  a  defense  of  Bol- 
shevism by  the  arch-Bolshevik. 

But  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  postal  censor  read  it. 

For  there  has  just  come  to  hand  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  this  pamphlet  by  Lenin,  quotes  largely 
from  it,  and  points  out  what  sledge-hammer  arguments 
against  Bolshevism  are  to  be  found  in  the  admissions  and 
the  contentions  of  the  arch-Bolshevik  himself. 

Secretary  Wilson  is  perfectly  right.  The  best  possible 
tract  against  Bolshevism  is  this  frank  statement  by  Nikolai 
Lenin. 

But,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  postal  censor,  it  may 
not  be  sent  thru  the  mails. 

What  is  the  matter? 

Either  the  censor  didn't  read  it  . 

Or  the  censor  is  hopelessly  stupid. 

Or  the  censor  is  a  Bolshevik. 

Or  Burleson   is — well,   Burleson. 

We  suggest  the  consideration  of  these  alternatives  for  the 
first  Cabinet  meeting  after  the  President's  return,  with  Mr. 
Burleson  and  Secretary  Wilson  leading  the  debate. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  STATESMEN 

DEMOCRACY  succeeds  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
citizens  are  accustomed  to  unite  in  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. The  isolated  individual,  the  human  atom,  is 
a  poor  citizen  because  he  has  never  learned  cooperation. 
The  slave  of  an  omnipresent  state  is  a  poor  citizen  because 
he  has  never  learned  responsibility. 

There  are  only  two  human  institutions  to  which  we  are 
all  born.  We  are  born  into  the  family.  We  are  born  subject 
to  the  authority  of  a  government.  But  in  between  the  family 
and  the  state  are  a  thousand  types  of  human  association 
more  or  less  voluntary,  in  which  we  may  accept  or  refuse 
participation,  such  as  the  church,  the  trades  union,  the 
business  firm,  the  cooperative  association,  the  political  party. 
the  fraternity,  the  club,  the  literary  society  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. It  is  in  these  tiny  republics  that  self-government 
is  learned.  The  ancestor  of  American  democracy  was  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  ancestor  of  woman  suffrage 
was  the  woman's  club. 

It  is  therefore  characteristic   o(  every   stable  democn 
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government  that  the  widest  possible  scope  is  given  to  volun- 
tary association.  The  state  is  not  jealous  of  her  sister  or- 
ganizations. The  same  spirit  of  cooperation,  conciliation  and 
the  technique  of  parliamentary  law  which  makes  workable 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Debating  Society  of  the  Lakeside 
District  School  or  the  Galveston  Local  of  the  Amalgamated 
Coppersmiths'  Trades  Union  would  suffice  to  rebuild  our 
whole  commonwealth  if  it  were  wrecked. 

Every  despotism,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  voluntary 
association  a  deadly  rival  to  the  claims  of  the  state.  In 
Russia  a  man  might,  indeed  must,  belong  to  the  state  and 
its  administrative  subdivisions,  enter  the  army,  support  the 
state  church,  study  (if  anywhere)  in  the  government 
schools.  But  every  voluntary  organization,  however  inno- 
cent in  its  pretensions,  was  regarded  as  a  center  of  revolu- 
tionary propaganda.  Political  parties  and  propagandist  asso- 
ciations were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reckoned  treasonable. 
The  churches,  except  the  state  church,  were  covertly  per- 
secuted. Business  and  labor  organizations  were  discouraged; 
the  latter,  indeed,  were  usually  forbidden.  Even  literary 
and  athletic  societies  were  compelled  to  meet  in  secret.  Vol- 
untary organizations  formed  to  carry  on  relief  work  during 
the  war  were  hampered  by  the  interference  of  suspicious 
officials.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Russian  people  never 
learned  self-government? 

In  Central  Europe  conditions  were  but  little  better.  The 
German  and  Austrian  Governments  did,  indeed,  come  to 
permit  the  formation  of  purely  social  or  economic  associa- 
tions, except  when  persons  of  some  subject  nationality  were 
concerned  in  them.  But  at  every  meeting  where  politics,  or 
anything  verging  on  a  discussion  of  political  problems,  was 
to  the  fore,  the  police  were  there  with  sabers  and  notebooks. 
The  whole  liberal  movement  in  Germany  to  1848  was  a  pro- 
longed combat  between  the  student  fraternities  and  the 
governments  which  forbade  them.  The  boast  of  the  state 
was  that  it  stood  above  the  parties;  people  in  the  Fatherland 
were  to  be  ruled  by  bureaucrats  who  gave  orders,  not  by 
party  leaders  who  bargained  and  sought  votes.  Party  gov- 
ernment, which  existed  in  England  continuously  since  the 
time  of  Charles  I,  never  existed  in  Germany  until  the  elec- 
tions of  1919  which  placed  Herr  Ebert  in  office,  the  first 
German  in  history  to  rest  his  title  to  rulership  on  a  party 
victory  at  the  polls. 

Liberalism  is  a  word  with  many  meanings.  The  shortest 
definition  of  political  liberalism  is  that  it  is  that  form  of 
government  which  most  tolerates  and  encourages  those 
forms  of  human  association  which  do  not  share  the  powers 
of  coercion  which  belong  to  the  state. 


AMERICA'S  SHAME 

HERE  are   some  of  the   facts  presented  to  the   Na- 
tional  Council   of    Lynching  that   was   held   in   New 
York  last  week: 
Daring   the   past   thirty   years    ;'2Z4    persons   have    been 
tied  in  the  United  States,  distributed  as  follows:  From 
►.he  North   219,  from   the  South   2834,   from  the  We   I    156, 
from    other   localities    15.    Of  the   states   Georgia   leads   the 
isfsmous  ascendancy  with  886  victims,  followed  by  Mil 
*i«iippi  with   '.',!'.',,  Texas  with   .'{:',.".,   Louisiana  with   818, 
Alabama  with   270,   Arkansas   with   2  14,   Tennessee   with 
Florida  with  178,  and  Kentucky  with  169.  Fifty  col- 
n   and  eleven   irhite   women   have  been   put  to 
h  by  mob  violence  in  the  United  States.  Less  than  one 
m  fi  rnched  for  "the  usual  crime."  Since  President 

Wilson  mad  t  appeal  to  the  people  to  stop  lynch 

th<  United  Stat  i     irai  fighting  to  m 
life  for  democracy,  roes   Hive  of  them 

I  and  four  whi  i  been  killed. 

Japan  has  dons  to  the  present  Korean 
•>r  that  England  *  ei   done  to  Ireland, 

im,  I  bat  can  equal 
m  d<  i  and  barbarity  America's  record  foi  lynching 


THE  MAIDSERVANTS'  MAGNA  CHART  A 

WHAT  we  may  expect  if  the  socialistic  wave  of 
Europe  sweeps  westward  is  foreshadowed  by  the 
rules  for  the  engagement  of  maidservants  laid 
down  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Berlin  Labor  Bureau. 
These  provide  that 

Servants  may  be  on  duty  for  13  hours  a  day,  of  which  two 
hours  must  be  free  for  meals. 

No  special  duties  may  be  imposed  after  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  additional  work  due  to  parties  or  visitors  after  8  o'clock 
must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  hour  extra,  and  at  the 
rate  of  18  cents  per  hour  after  10  o'clock. 

Servants  must  be  off  duty  every  second  Sunday  from  3  p.  m., 
and  on  one  afternoon  per  week  for  at  least  four  hours  after  4 
o'clock. 

No  deductions  may  be  made  from  servants'  wages  for  break- 
ages, except  in  cases  where  they  are  proved  to  be  deliberate. 

Each  servant  must  have  a  separate  bed  and  a  locked  closet  or 
chest  for  her  clothes. 

To  an  American  these  requirements  seem  reasonable  and 

the  wages  moderate.  The  relation  between  the  mistress  of 

the  household  and  her  hired  help  have  never  been  free  from 

friction  and  possibly  the  extension  of  unionism  to  domestic 

service  may  tend  to  reduce  that  friction  by  removing  the 

element  of  personal  caprice  which  is  its  chief  cause. 

1 


EARLY  MORNING 

THOSE  who  are  pessimistic  because  of  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  which  prevails  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  planet  should  reflect  that  the  human  race  is 
in  the  position  of  a  tenant  who  has  just  moved  into  a  new 
house.  Of  course  the  furniture  is  a  bit  upset;  the  teakettle 
is  on  top  of  the  phonograph,  the  dessert  spoons  have  fallen 
behind  the  bureau,  the  parlor  chairs  are  still  in  the  moving 
van,  and  nobody  can  find  the  tablecloths.  Geologists  tell  us 
that  this  earth  of  ours  has  been  a  habitable  place  for 
several  million  years  and  will  (barring  accidents)  con- 
tinue a  pleasant  home  for  several  million  years  to  come. 
Our  civilization,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  thing  of 
yesterday;  no  wonder  it  still  looks  like  a  cross  between 
a  shipwreck  and  an  influenza  epidemic. 

As  recently  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  every 
powerful  State  in  Europe  was  an  absolute  despotism,  ex- 
cept England,  HoMand  and  Sweden,  which  were  then  cor- 
rupt oligarchies.  Democracy  hid  in  holes  and  corners,  such 
as  a  few  Swiss  cantons  or  backwoods  colonies  in  America. 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  were  untouched  by  European 
civilization,  if  we  except  the  influence  of  a  few  trading 
companies.  The  steam  engine  was  just  making  its  first 
bow  to  the  world  and  the  stage  coach  was  still  the  most 
rapid  means  of  transportation.  The  general  condition  of 
the  people  in  the  most  advanced  countries  was  about  what 
it  is  today  in  central  Russia  or  in  Asia  Minor;  the  country- 
side was  peopled  with  illiterate  serfs  subject  to  frequent 
famines,  the  cities  were  reeking  slums  without  lighting  or 
sanitation.  By  present  standards  civilization  did  not  exist. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  only  in  the  year  1919  did  so 
obvious  a  measure  as  a  league  of  nations  become  practical 
politics,  and  that  at  no  time  until  that  year  did  the  map 
of  central  or  eastern  Europe  correspond  at  all  to  the  map 
by  nationality.  But  it  is  equally  hard  to  realize  that  Ger- 
many and  Italy  are  only  half  a  century  old,  that  Japan 
has  been  one  of  the  Powers  for  only  two  decades,  that 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  Africa  was  an  almost 
unknown  continent,  and  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  a  virgin  wilderness,  it  Is  a  commonplace  saying  that 
half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  hair  lives;  but 
until  the  time  of  Columbus  hair  the  world  did   not  even 

know    where     the    oiler    half    1  i  v  'I 

We    have   jn  :l     fini    lied    looking   over   our    world    home    and 

i  ill   planning   the   room:    The   furnace  has  Jusi    been 
installed.  The  wall  papei    Is  not  yet  ".elected.  Just  a  Little 
patience)  just  ■  littls  hard  wor\   and  our  earth  will  b 
very  presentable  homestead    n   Is  still  early  morning. 
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i  cent  of  her  coal  and  20  per  cent 
of  her  potash.  The  German  Government 
has  decreed  a  week  of  mourning  during 
which   the   theaters,   race  courses  and 

urts  shall  (>«•  closed  and  no  dancing 
or  other  frivolity  indulged  in.  The  Gov- 
ernment manifesto  declares  that  the 
German  people  laid  down  their  arms 
and  submitted  honestly  to  the  uncom- 
monly hard  terms  of  the  armistice, 
trusting  in  the  promise  of  the  Allies 
that  peace  would  he  made  on  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by   President  Wilson. 

Instead  of  that,  the  Allies  have  now 
given  us  peace  terms  which  are  in  contra- 
diction to  the  promise  given.  It  is  unbear- 
able for  the  German  people  and  is  imprac- 
ticable, even  if  we  put  forth  all  our  powers. 

.  .  .  The  world  would  he  obliged  to  bury 
every  tiope  of  a  League  of  Nations  liberat- 
ing and  healing  the  nations  and  insuring 
peace. 

The  dismemberment  and  mangling  of  the 
German  people,  the  delivering  of  German 
labor  to  foreign  capitalism  for  the  indig- 
nity of  wage  slavery  and  the  permanent 
fettering  of  the  young  German  republic  by 
the  Entente's  imperialism  is  the  aim  of 
this  peace  of  violence.  The  German  peo- 
ple's Government  will  answer  the  peace 
proposal  of  violence  with  a  proposal  of  a 
peace  of  right  on  the  basis  of  a  lasting 
peace  of  the  nations. 

All  parties  agree  in  condemning  the 
treaty  as  may  be  seen  from  the  utter- 


ances of  their  public  men.  Preiidi  nl 
Ebert:  "History  holds  no  precedenl  for 

mination    to    annihilate    com- 
pletely a  vanquish  >d  people."  Frederick 
Stampfer,  editor  of  the  Socialist   Vor 
Hurts:   "The    two   vanquished    pari 

in   this   war  are   (lie   German   people  anil 

the    American    id.         Theodor    Wolff, 

editor  of  the  Liberal  Tq  gebld  1 1 :  "No, 
we  cannot  sign  this  contract  unless  it  is 
materially  altered.  It  surpasses  our 
worst  apprehensions."  I'rince  Lichnow- 
sky,  former  Ambassador  at  London: 
"I  his   is   a    peace   Of  violence.    It    would 

be  equivalent  to  Germany's  annihila- 
tion." Mathias  Erxberger,  head  of  the 
armistice  commission:  "The  proposi- 
tions made  to  us  are  unacceptable  and 
unrealizable."  Count  von  Bernsdorff, 
former  Ambassador  at  Washington: 
"One  thing  for  which  we  have  the  Al- 
lies to  thank  is  that  the  conditions  are 
such  that  we  need  fear  nothing  worse 
if  we  reject  them."  Prof.  Hans  I »«l 
hrtick:  "We  will  open  our  gates  to  Bol- 
shevism before  we  will  sign  such  a 
peace." 


The  German 


Premier    Clemenceau     in 


Protests  delivering  the  treaty  de- 
clared that  no  oral  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  would  be  allowed, 
so  the  German  delegates  are  confined 
to  writing  notes.  In  the  first  of  these 
Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  claims 
that  the  German  delegates  on  prelim- 
inary perusal  have  had  to  realize  that 
the  basis  of  the  peace  of  right  agreed 
upon  between  the  belligerents  had  been 
abandoned: 

They  were  not  prepared  to  find  that  the 
promise,  explicitly  given  to  the  German 
people  and  the  whole  of  mankind,  is  in  this 


WSJ    to    be    rendered    illusory.   The    draft    of 

lli.     treaty    contains   den, amis    uliuli    a 

lion  could  endure.  Moreover,  our  experts 
hold  thai  many  ol  them  could  not  possibly 
be    carried    nut. 

To  this  IL.  i .  pi  r:  cnt.it  ives  of  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers  replied 
that 

Thej    have   formulated  the  terms  of  the 

treaty  wit  I  ■  C0nStB.l1  thought  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  armistice  and  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  proposed.  They  can 
admit  no  discussion  of  their  right  to  insist 
on  the  terms  of  the  peace  substantially  as 
drafted.  .They  can  consider  only  such  prac- 
tical suggestions  s  the  German  plenipo- 
tentiaries maj    have  to  submit. 

In  the  second  note  the  German  dele- 
gates "call  attention  to  the  discrepancy 
lying  in  the  fact  that  Germany  is  called 
on  to  sign  the  statute  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  an  inherent  part  of  the 
treaty  and  on  the  other  hand  is  not  men- 
tioned among  the  states  invited  to  join 
the  League."  In  the  Allied  reply  to  this 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  admission  of 
additional  states  is  provided  for  -in  the 
second  paragraph  of  Article  I. 

The  third  German  note  asks  that  the 
details  for  the  return  of  German  pris- 
oners be  referred  to  commissions  for 
oral  discussion  as  is  customary  even 
during  hostilities. 

The  fourth  note  presents  the  request 
of  the  labor  unions  of  Germany  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  International  Trades 
Union  Conference  held  at  Berne  last 
February  be  made  the  basis  of  labor 
conference  to  meet  immediately  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  German  delegates  hold  that 
the  nine  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  labor  embodied  in  the  treaty  do  not 
go  far  enough  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  social  justice  and  claim  that  "these 
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high  demands  have  for  the  most  part 
already  been  carried  out  in  an  admitted- 
ly exemplary  fashion  in  the  German 
Empire." 


Arrival  of  the 
Austrian  Delegation 


Austrian  pleni- 
potentiaries to 
the  Peace  Con- 
ference arrived  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  on  the  evening  of  May  14.  The 
representatives  of  the  French  and  Al- 
lied governments  gave  them  a  more 
friendly  reception  than  to  the  German 
delegates.  The  party  first  arriving 
numbers  about  sixty.  At  the  head  is 
Dr.  Karl  Renner,  the  Chancellor  of 
Austria.  Among  his  associates  are  Dr. 
Franz  Klein,  Petej  Eichoff,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Schuler  and  Professor  Lammasch. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  dele- 
gation will  be  the  Palace  of  Francis  I 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  now  used  as  a 
national  museum.  The  delegates  are 
housed  in  adjoining  villas. 

The  rumor  that  the  delegates  were 
induced  to  come  back  to  Paris  by  the 
proffer  of  a  compromise  on  the  Fiume 
question  is  now  denied,  and  so  far  no 
settlement  of  the  Dalmatian  difficulty 
has  been  negotiated.  Meanwhile  Ital- 
ian forces  in  large  numbers  have  been 
landed  at  Zara  and  Sebenico,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  order  to  hold  the 
territory  assigned  to  Italy  by  the  Pact 
of  London. 

The  Conquest  The  signing  of  the  ar- 
of  Hungary  mistice  was  followed  by 
the  overthrow  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  Hungary  under 
the  presidency  of  Count  Karolyi.  But 
it  was  found  impossible  to  confirm  this 
government  by  a  general  election,  for 
fifty-eight  of  the  sixty-three  counties 
•of  Hungary  were  occupied  by  enemy 
forces.  Rumania  claimed  the  right  to 
annex  twenty-six  counties  and  the 
Czechoslovaks  and  Yugoslavs  almost  as 
many  more,  so  that  Hungary  was  de- 
prived of  nearly  two-thirds  of  her  orig- 
inal territory.  All  during  the  winter  the 
Hungarians  petitioned  to  the  Paris 
Conference  for  a  peace  on  the  Ameri- 
can principles  and  protested  against  the 
tinual  encroachments  of  the  Allied 
ond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  armistice.  The  Social  Democrats 
who  were  striving  to  prevent  the  Bol- 
sheviki  from  getting  control  at  Buda- 
pest appealed  to  the  workers  of  the 
world  in  these  WOl 

The  Entente,  which  promised  to  liberate 

t.h<-  world   from   the   yoke  of   German   "!> 
■olntixm,    .;  wted    Hungary    to    the 
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lovak  imp** 1 1 
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International  film 

AN  OVERSEAS  COMMANDER  FOR 
WEST  POINT 
Brigadier  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  won 
recently  both  the  French  War  Cross  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  heroism  in  action, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  officers  ever  appointed 
to  command  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  He  was  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Forty-second  (Rainbow)  Division  during  the 
first  part  of  America's  participation  in  the  war 
and  he  was  later  made  commander  of  the  Eighty- 
fourth    Infantry   Brigade   of   that    division 

Hungary  up  into  pieces  against  the  will  of 
the  people  and  without  a  referendum  to 
secure  an  expression  of  the  people's  will. 

But  no  help  or  assurance  of  help 
came  from  Paris  while  the  condition  of 
the  country  became  more  distressing, 
so  finally  on  March  25,  Karolyi  threw  up 
his  job  in  despair  and  a  Soviet 
or  Communist  Government  came 
into  power  under  the  leadership  of 
Bela  Kun,  a  disciple  and  associate  of 
F.'-nin.  This,  however,  was  the  signal 
for  an  increase  of  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Allied  armies,  since  it  was  feared 
that  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  Bol- 
sheviki  mi^ht  get  together.  The  Ru- 
manians from  the  ea  il  crost  the  Theiss 
River.  The  Czechoslovaks  from  the 
north  crost  the  Danube.  The  Serbs  from 
the  south  crost  the  I) rave.  All  three 
armies,  aided  by  the  French,  advanced 
toward  Budapest  until  the  city  was  en- 
drcled.  Bela  Kun  offered  to  tyrant  all 
the  territorial  eon-.  ions  demanded 
but  too  late,  lie  declared  that  even  tho 
the  Commune  must  fall  it  should  go 
out.  in  a  blaze  of  glory  o  that  the  people 
should  at.  least  remember  forever  what 
had  been  tried.  So  the  arti  its  and  arti- 

Zam    of    the    '•;i|,|t,;iJ     were    set,    to    work    1,0 

op  an  unprecedented  May  Day  cele 
bration   and   $8,000,000   was  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose    'I  he  city  was  h u nf- 

wit.h  red  and  lighted  at  night  by  red 
•lectrb     Gi  ■  mtic  banner    ho/ e  such  In 

I  •  the   day   of    ('»<■<■ 

'lorn     and     world     hrol  herhood."    BtatfU 
of    Mar/     and     LtBln,    twenty    feet     high, 


were  erected  in  the  squares.  All  day 
and  all  night  revolutionary  hymns  were 
played  and  Bolshevism  preached  from 
the  stands  on  the  streets. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  advance 
of  the  Rumanians  and  Slavs  has  been 
halted  by  the  Allied  council  and  the 
Hungarians  requested  to  send  delegates 
to  Paris. 

The  Communist  Since     the     con> 

Regime  in  Hungary       munistic    govern- 

ment  of  Hungary 
has  only  lasted  two  months,  there 
is  no  knowing  how  it  would  have 
worked,  but  the  development  of  its  pro- 
gram is  of  interest.  In  general  it  was 
modeled  after  Russia,  but,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  the  Bolsheviki,  was 
able  to  avoid  some  of  their  early  mis- 
takes. As  in  Russia,  all  power  was 
placed  in  the  Soviet  or  Council  of  Work- 
ers', Peasants'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 
This  body  exercized  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive  functions  thru  five 
People's   Commissaries. 

Efforts  were  made  to  raise  a  Red 
Army  to  withstand  the  invaders.  Vol- 
unteers were  called  for  and  offered  $110 
a  month  and  keep.  Many  of  Macken- 
sen's  officers  took  service  under  the 
Soviet  but  the  Red  troops,  hastily  or- 
ganized and  ill  equipt,  gave  way  be- 
fore the  Rumanians  or  deserted  to 
them. 

The  first  act  of  the  Communists  was 
to  abolish  all  ranks,  titles  and  decora- 
tions and  to  remove  all  the  old  religious 
and  racial  discriminations.  Alcoholic 
liquors  were  prohibited.  Woman  suf- 
frage was  established.  Church  build- 
ings were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
hierarchy  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  parishioners.  Priests  of  all  sects 
were  to  be  paid  from  communal  funds 
the  same  as  school  teachers.  The  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  was  removed,  but 
papers  of  all  parties  were  obliged  to 
publish  the  official  statements  of  the 
Government.  The  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  marriage  system  except  to 
make  legal  what  is  known  in  America 
as  common  law  marriage  and  to  remove 
the   stigma   from   illegitimate  children. 

All  men  and  women  over  eighteen 
were  allowed  to  vote  except  merchants, 
priests,  monks,  criminals,  those  who  em- 
ployed wage-earners  for  profit  and 
those  who  lived  on  unearned  income. 
This  established  class  rule  and  kept  the 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
!  lariat.  Bread  tickets  like  ballots  were 
restricted  to  those  doing  work  of  some 
sort,  or  incapable  of  it. 

All  industrial  establishments  employ- 
ing more  than  twenty  workmen  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  work- 
men themselves.  All  industries  of  the 
same  sort   wre   to   he   brought   into  one 

hig  trust  under  the  management  of  an 
expert,  Competition  was  to  be  abolished 
and  coSperation  made  compulsory. 

All   landed   estates  of  over  200   acres 

were  seized  and  divided  among  the  ten 
ants  and    laborers.   The  villas  of   the 
Hungarian  nabobs  were  commandeered 

and  Riled  wil.h  Ihe  children  of  the  pro 
lei. anal..  No  bOUrgSOiS  family  w.i  .  al 
lowed    tO  occupy   more    Mian    three    rooms 
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Okwaw.i\      ^    JOOd  deal   of   speculation 
Skull  '''"'    amust'"ll'r|t    nas 

been  aroused  by  the  in 
(  in  the  peace  treaty  of  a  demand 
for  the  delivery  to  Hii  Britannic  Ma 
v's  Government  of  the  skull  of  the 
Sultan  Okwawa.  Library  telephones 
were  kept  jingling  for  days  by  anxious 
inquirers  who  never  before  had  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  African  history. 

Actually  the  recovery  of  the  skull  is 
not  so  trivial  as  it  seems.  It  is  not  like 
the  return  of  the  altar  piece  of  Dirk 
Bouts,  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment,  for 
the  skull  of  the  defunct  chieftain  is  to 
the  natives  a  symbol  of  sovereignty  and 
as  such  the  key  to  a  territory  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  Germany.  When  a 
Bantu  chief  dies  he  is  buried,  but  after 
a  year  his  eldest  son  or  whoever  as- 
pires to  succeed  to  his  authority  digs 
up  his  skull  and  makes  sacrifice  with 
a  libation  of  goat's  blood,  milk  and 
honey.  The  son  then  carries  away  the 
skull  and  hides  it,  believing  that  so  long 
as  it  is  in  his  possession  he  inherits 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  his  father. 
But  if  another  man  should  get  it  he 
might  lay  claim  to  the  kingship.  That 
is,  it  has  the  significance  of  a  crown  or 
signet  ring  among  peoples  a  shade 
more  civilized.  This  particular  skull 
has  more  than  ordinary  significance.  It 
corresponds  in  importance  to  the  Stone 
of  Scone  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  the 
Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy. 

For  Okwawa,  otherwise  known  as 
Quawa  or  Kwawa  Makinga,  was  the 
national  hero  of  the  Wahehe  tribe.  The 
Wahehe  live  to  the  northeast  of  Lake 


i   are   related   to  the  Zulus. 
ut  ih?u  they  eame  under  the  rul< 

•        rgetic  chiei ,  « (kwawa, 
'.v  ho  t  itablished  a      •       hold  al   Irii 
in  the  highlandi  and  then  took  ti 
path,    in    ims'j  Okwawa  conquered   the 
Masai  at    I  In   iknn  he  was  vie* 

torioue  at  Sforabo, 

In  1891  the  Germans  eentout  ■  puni- 
tive      expedition        under        I    ■    .      iant 

Zelewski,  but  this  was  ambushed  at 
Lugalo  on  August  11  and  almost  anni- 
hilated like  Cu  roops  at  Little  Big 
Horn.  A  w  cond  German  I  ion 
under    Lieutenant    Bruning   was   more 

successful   and   defeated    the    Wahehe   at 
Kilossa,    October    6,    1802.    Two    ye 
they   were   besieging    Usseke,   but   Gov- 
ernor von  Scheie  drove  them  back  and 
captured    their   capital    at    Iringa. 

Within  a  month  the  indefatig 
Okwawa  struck  back  at  the  Germans  at 
Mage  and  it  required  a  third  expedi- 
tion, under  Captain  Prince  in  1896,  to 
drive  him  out  of  his  homeland  to  the 
west.  A  price  was  put  upon  his  head  by 
the  Germans  and  his  followers  grad- 
ually fell  away  as  the  German  forces 
hunted  them  down.  After  two  years  of 
this  outlaw  life  Okwawa  gave  up  in 
despair  and  shot  himself  at  Pagawa. 

The  death  of  Okwawa  caused  great 
rejoicing  in  Germany,  for  it  opened  up 
for  colonization  the  only  part  of  Ger- 
man East  Africa  suited  for  settlement 
by  Europeans.  A  capital  was  built  at 
Tabora  on  the  edge  of  the  highlands 
and  a  railroad  had  just  been  opened 
from  the  coast  to  Lake  Tanganyika 
when  the  war  broke  out.  Altho  there 
were  only  three  or  four  thousand  Ger- 
mans in  the  country  and  they  were  cut 
off  from  outside  help  they  managed  to 
hold  out  for  more  than  four  years  till 
the  armistice  in  spite  of  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  British,  Boers,  Portu- 
guese and  Belgians  from  all  sides.  But 
the  natives  will  never  believe  that  the 
sovereignty  has  been  transferred  to 
King  George  until  he  gets  the  skull  of 
the  Sultan  Okwawa. 

Egyptian        The  Quotation  by   Presi- 
Nationalism     dent  Wilson  of  the  phrase 
in    the    preamble    of   the 
Declaration  of  Independence  about  gov- 
ernment being  based  upon  "the  consent 


of    the    govs]  ned"    -.  i      reeeh  sd    by 

the  OUtsidO  w.H'ld  as  the  p  i  ...  laination 
Of  a  new  gospel  and  was  caught  up  as 
the  llogan  of  nationalist  movements  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
\  I  p  lea      In    Egypl     the    adsocates    of    na 

tive  Independence  have  taken  oeca  ion 
to    precipitate    riotous    demonstration! 

apparently  for  th.-  purpose  of  Impn 

the    Peace   Conference   while    in    s>  s 
i    at    Paris.    During   the   war   E^ypt 

was  transferred  from  the  Ottoman  Eta 

pire    to    the    British    Empire,    tho    the 
change  of  sovereignty  was  merely  nom- 
inal, for  it  had  bci  n  actually  under  Brit 
ish   administration   for  twenty  years. 

But  as  soon  as  the  i  traints  of  the 
war  regime  were  removed  agitation  for 
the  abrogation  of  British  rule  revived. 
The  establishment  by  the  British  of  an 
Arab  kingdom  has  caused  the  Moham- 
medans of  neighboring  Egypt  to  aspire 
to  similar  dignity.  On  the  other  side  of 
Egypt  in  the  Sahara  Desert  the  mili- 
tant Mohammedan  fraternity  of  the 
Senussi  are  always  ready  to  give  armed 
aid  to  any  measure  for  the  advancement 
of  the  faith.  With  the  Mohammedans 
are  associated  a  few  representatives 
of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  order  to  give 
the  semblance  of  a  nationalistic  rather 
than  a  sectarian  movement. 

In  November  a  deputation  of  Egyp- 
tian Nationalists  called  at  the  British 
Residency,  which  is  the  real  seat  of 
government,  to  demand  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  London  and  present 
a  petition  for  complete  autonomy.  This 
request  was  refused  by  the  British  au- 
thorities who  held  that 

while  sympathizing  with  the  idea  that  the 
Egyptians  should  be  allowed  an  increasing 
share  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  they 
could  not  abandon  the  responsibilities  for 
order  and  good  conduct  in  Egypt  and  of 
safeguarding  the  rights  and  interest  of  the 
native  and  foreign  populations  and  that 
therefore  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  the  leaders  coming  to  London. 

Then  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  na- 
tive government,  Hussein  Rushdi  Pasha, 
took  the  part  of  the  Nationalists  and 
suggested  that  he  and  the  Minister  of 
.Education,  Adyi  Yeghen  Pasha,  go  to 
London  to  consult  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  urgent  affairs.  The  reply  to 
this  was  that  the  two  ministers  would 
be  very  welcome  but  had  better  post- 


Officitil  Information  bureau  *•]  Stoitcfiti 

THE    FUTURE    CAPITAL    OF    THE    WORLD 
In   our   issue  of   April    26    we   published    the    news   that   the   city   of   Geneva    had    been    chosen    by   the   peace    Conference    as    th.-    capital    of    th. 
of   Nations   and   presented   a   photograph,   supposedly   of   Geneva,    that   had    been    wrongly    captioned    by    th.'    photographer    and    which    proved    to    bo   a 
similar  view  of   the  city  of  Zurich,   Switzerland.    The   photograph   above   gives  a  general   \  i<  «    of  Geneva   with    Rousseau's    [aland    in   tlu'    foreground   and 

Mont   Blanc  in  the  distance 
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Courtesy  of  the  Sevo  York  WorUl  • 

THE    TRANS-ATLANTIC    AIR    ROUTES 

The  nearer  one  gets  to  the  North   Pole,  obviously,  the  shorter  is  the  distance  round  the  world.  With  this  in  mind  and  with  the  advantageous  position 

of   Newfoundland   as   a   point   of   departure    British    airmen    have   proposed    these   routes   for   a   trans-Atlantic   flight.    The   American   navy   planes    are 

also  using  Newfoundland  as  a  starting  point  and  have  stations  established    in   the  Azores   and  at   Queenstown 


pone  their  visit  until  the  British  Min- 
isters had  returned  from  Paris  and 
could  devote  their  attention  to  Egyptian 
affairs.  The  Egyptian  ministers  took 
offense  at  this  and  tendered  their  resig- 
nations to  the  Sultan.  The  British  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate, 
was  recalled  to  London  in  January  to 
explain  the  situation  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  conciliate  the  two  minis- 
ters by  inviting  them  to  London  in  Feb- 
ruary. But  they  refused  to  come  unless 
the  Nationalist  delegation  could  come 
with  them.  Thereupon  the  British  au- 
thorities tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ris- 
ing disaffection  by  deporting  four  of 
the  Nationalist  leaders.  Chief  among 
them  were  Said  Zaghlul  Pasha,  former- 
ly Minister  of  Education  and  Justice 
and  the  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  Osmail  S:dky 
Pasha,  formerly  Minister  of  Religious 
Endowments.  These,  with  two  other 
prominent  men,  were  secretly  arrested 
and  shipped  over  to  Malta. 

Egyptian      But  the  deportation   of  the 

r%im~.A-mm  Nationalist  leaders  did  not 
Disorders     , 

have  a  quieting  effect;  quite 

the     contrary.     The     students     of     El 

Azhar,  the  greatest   Mohammedan   col- 

■   in   the  world,   started   anti-British 

demonstration!  and  were  joined  by  the 

men  from  the  railroad  and  other 

thizers.  A  mob  of  10,000  paraded 

'  airo    and    shouted    for 

freedom     before     the     American     and 

the  Saltan 'i  pal- 

The  Egyptian  lawy<  it  on  a 

Ice  and  blocked  the  op<  of  the 

in    Egypt  judicial    proceedii 

on  in  Arabic  according;  to  the 

le  before  British  judg 

ph  open  u  V.  and  the 

mmandant      i 

ing 
Ion 
on    the     poi    bul    I 
uch  dep 
om   up 

:  telephone 
and 


Alexandria  were  for  a  time  kept  in 
communication  only  by  wireless  and 
airplane.  At  Zagazig,  a  town  on  the 
railroad  leading  to  the  Suez  Canal,  an 
independent  republic  was  declared.  A 
passenger  train  coming  down  from 
Luxor  was  held  up  by  peasants,  who 
took  off  nine  British  officers,  beat  them 
to  death  with  sticks  and  stones,  stripped 
their  bodies  and  threw  them  back  on 
the  train. 

Most  alarming  of  all  were  the  raids 
of  the  Bedouin  into  the  Nile  Valley.  The 
tribesmen  of  the  Baharia  Oasis  invaded 
the  province  of  Fayum  and  attacked  the 
town  of  Beni  Suef,  seventy  miles  south 
of  Cairo.  The  English  and  American 
residents,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  defended  only  by  the  garri- 
son of  fifty  Indian  soldiers  with  ma- 
chine guns,  but  after  a  siege  of  four 
days  they  were  rescued  by  a  steamer. 
The  flying  boat  "America"  carrying 
four  passengers  patroled  the  Nile  and 
rendered  relief  to  isolated  stations. 
Armored  motor  cars  were  employed  to 
protect  the  railroad.  Airplanes  were 
found  most  efficacious  in  dispersing 
street  mobs  and   Bedouin  bands. 

In  Cairo  the  disturbances  increased. 
The  American  refugees,  who  numbered 
2600,  narrowly  escaped  total  massacre 
by  the  Egyptians.  In  the  riots  of  April 
'■',  the  troop  ,  in  firing  on  the  mob,  killed 
nine  and  wounded  fifty;  in  the  riots  of 
April  0-10,  then;  were  thirty-eight  per- 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. 
Genei al  Allenby,  conqueror  of  Palestine, 

has   been    recalled    to    Egypt    arid    made 

eial    High    Commi    ioner   with    su- 
preme  Civil    and    military    authority.    At 

it   time  that  I :  meas- 

are  being  taken  to  put  down  revolt, 

the    British    Government   It   trying   to 

conciliate  the   Nationalists  by   permit- 

Zaghlul  Pasha  and  I 

to    leave    Malta    and    go    tO    Paris. 

'I  heir    hope    of     lecui  ing    Amei 
oppori  for  their  rebellion  haa  been  mel 
by    notification    deli  ered    to    General 
Allenby  by  the  Anv  I        il  Gen 

eral  at  (  airo 

that    th<     Pr<    Idenl    ol    the    United    Itati 

ih'      I'.i  ii  i  ii     pi  i  i '  '  i ornte    over 


Egypt,  which  was  proclaimed  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  on  December  18,  1914. 
In  according  this  recognition,  the  President 
must  of  necessity  reserve  for  further  dis- 
cussion details  thereof,  along  the  question 
of  the  modification  of  any  rights  which  may 
be  entailed  in  this  decision.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  desire  to  say  that  the  President 
and  the  American  people  have  every  sym- 
pathy with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Egyptian  people  for  a  further  measure  of 
self-government,  but  they  view  with  regret 
any  effort  to  obtain  a  realization  of  those 
aspirations  by  a  resort  to  violence. 

The  Hares  and      For      severaJ .  ,weeks 

the  Tortoises       ™w  two  Br!*Jfh  »?*?- 
planes     with     their 

crews  of  two  men  each  have  been 
champing  the  bit  up  in  Newfoundland 
waiting  for  favorable  weather  to  start 
on  an  attempted  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic. But  the  weather  has  refused  to 
be  favorable.  The  two  British  pairs  of 
fliers  are  going  at  the  matter  in  an 
eminently  "sporting"  style,  since  they 
are  trusting  to  nothing  but  the  ability 
of  their  fast  machines  to  fly  the  2600 
miles  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland 
without  mishap. 

The  British  aviators  are  naturally 
anxious  to  get  away  and  to  have  a  try 
at  least  at  being  the  first  to  go  from 
America  to  Europe  by  air.  In  addition 
there  is  the  prize  offered  by  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  of  $50,000  for  the  first 
successful  trans-Atlantic  flight. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Navy 
is  going  about  the  same  matter  in  a 
more  practical,  if  possibly  less  sport- 
ing, manner.  Last  week  three  regula- 
tion Navy  seaplanes,  each  with  a  crew 
of  six,  set,  out  from   Rockaway  Beach, 

On     I. on-     I    land,    tO    My    first    tO    New- 
foundland  and  BO  On   across  the   Allan 
tic.  Two  of  the  planes   reached    Halifax, 
a    distance    Of    540    miles,    In    nine    hours 
without,    incident,;     but     the    third     was 

compelled  to  stop  at  < 'bat bam  on  Cape 
<  o.i  for  repair  i  and  adjust  ments.  The 
two    planes    which     reached     Halifax 

Without    interrupt  ion    of    their    journey 

iin    the   next,  morning  and 

went,     on     to    Trepassey     in     Newfound 

i  nd,  where  the  final  "hop  off"  for  the 

I  lanl  |c    fllghl    is   to   be   made     'tin 
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mi  the  planei 

in  the 

Ott:  il  n    t"    11. 1 1 

i  t . .  a  propeller,  but 
uently  went  mi  ami  reached  iti 
n  without  further  incident. 

id,-  pUnee,  tike  their  British 

I  to  wait  at  the 

jumping  off  place  for  better  weather. 

While  the  two  were  waiting,  the  "lame 

duck"  of  the  original  trio  made  Iti  re 

ind   eame    hurrying   after.    The 

Halifax  was  made  by  Ni    i. 

the  wounded  one,  in  remarkably  fail 

tun  rach  a  heavy  type.  The  run 

ma<l«-  at  a  spi-ed  of  ninety-eight 

tnilei  an  hour.  Hut  further  bad  luck  was 

lying  m  wait  for  the  laggard.  She  w  is 

obliged   to   turn   back    to    Halifax    again 

when  she  had  gone  20  miles  on  her  way. 

The  'attempt  of  the  Navy  fliers  to 
cross  the  ocean  is  being  made  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  seagoing 
branch  of  the  service.  Cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers and  battleships  are  stationed 
at  intervals  along  the  course  which  the 
planes  follow,  ready  to  respond  to  any 
wireless  call  that  they  may  receive 
from  any  of  the  trio  that  gets  into 
trouble. 

While  the  planes  were  waiting  for 
fair  winds  and  an  encouraging  barom* 
eter,  a  still  more  tortoiselike  contest- 
ant for  air  honors  set  out  from  Mon- 
tauk  Point  to  go  to  Newfoundland 
direct.  It  was  the  "blimp"  or  dirigible 
balloon  C-5,  also  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  C-5  made  the 
flight  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  with- 
out a  stop,  in  twenty-five  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  and  intended  to  attempt 
a  voyage  from  Newfoundland  direct  to 
Ireland,  instead  of  by  way  of  the 
Azores,  as  is  the  plan  for  the  Navy 
planes.  But  while  it  was  anchored  at 
St.  Johns  overnight  heavy  winds  tore 
the  C-5  from  its  moorings  and  blew  it 
out  to  sea.  A  British  steamer  found  it 
derelict  some  hours  later  eighty  miles 
east. 


Victory 
for  the  Loan 


The  fifth  and  last  Liberty 
Loan  went  over  the  mark 
with  a  rush — just  as  the 
first  four  had  done — in  the  last  hours 
of  the  campaign.  The  subscriptions 
came  in  so  fast  that  it  will  be  a  fort- 
night before  the  final  official  figures 
are  ready.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  amount  subscribed 
for  will  be  nearer  six  billion  dollars 
than  four  and  a  half  billion,  the  amount 
asked  for.  It  is  estimated  that  fifteen 
million  persons  have  bought  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  notes.  This  is  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  subscribed  for  either  the  Third 
or  the  Fourth  loan,  which  were  bought 
by  seventeen  and  twenty-one  million  re- 
spectively. But  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent loan  was  taken  by  individual  sub- 
scribers, without  material  assistance 
from  the  banks.  This  means  that  the 
notes  will  be  bought  out  of  the  people's 
savings,  which  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  Government  undertakings  are 
best  financed,  for  the  general  good  as 
well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the  indi- 
vidual's habits  of  thrift. 


Weatern  NflDtpoptt  I  nion 

A   STAR   REPORTER   OF   AMERICAN    BASEBALL 
Lee    Wong    followed    the   Kame    first   in    Hongkong    where   his    baseball    stories    made    him    famous. 
Now  he  is  writing  up  baseball   in  San   Francisco — this  photograph  shows  him  at  his  desk  turning 
out  the  day's  copy.  During  a  baseball  game  he  uses  a  telescope  to  see  the  fine  points  of  each  play 


The  Plight  of     ^n  tne  ^rs*;  three  months 

♦v.^  D,;ir„,j„     of  1919  the  railways  of 
the  Kailr.oads      .,  ,      •_   . 

the  country  under  Fed- 
eral control  accumulated  a  deficit  of 
$192,000,000.  This  unfortunate  condi- 
tion arises  from  the  simple  fact  that 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroads 
are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
operating  revenues.  In  this  first  quarter 
the  railroads  took  in  37  per  cent  more 
revenue  than  the  average  for  the  three 
preceding  years;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  spent  for  the  operation  of  the 
roads  81  per  cent  more  than. the  three 
year  average. 

Mr.  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads,  offers  these  comments 
on  the  figures  set  forth  above.  To  a 
large  extent,  he  says,  the  unfavorable 
results  for  these  three  months  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  business  has  fallen  off 
and  that  expenses  could  not  be  corre- 
spondingly readjusted.  The  loss,  there- 
fore, largely  arises  in  connection  w!th 
the  period  of  readjustment  thru  which 
the  country  is  going.  Industrial  enter- 
prizes  generally,  Mr.  Hines  declares, 
have  suffered  embarrassment  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  business  has  been  cur- 
tailed so  much  more  rapidly  than  ex- 
penses could  be  cut  down.  The  railroad 
business  is  probably  the  most  inelastic 
of  all  businesses,  and  shows  more  un- 
favorably than  any  other  the  embar- 
rassing effects  of  readjustment. 

The  Director  General  declares  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  readjust 
the  costs  of  railroad  operation  to  meet 
the  existing  conditions;  but  he  admits 
that  in  the  railroad  business  it  is  much 
more  hopeful,  to  expect  improvement 
in  the  net  result  from  an  increase  in 
revenues  than  from  savings  in  the  cost 
of  operation.  But  precisely  such  an  im- 
provement in  revenue  he  expects  as  the 
year  goes  on.  Such  an  increase  in  earn- 
ings is  particularly  to  be  expected  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  crops  that  are 
in  prospect.   On  the   subject  of  an   in- 


crease of  railroad  rates' to  meet  the  ex- 
isting deficit,  Mr.  Hines  has  this  to  say: 

The  present  unfavorable  results  naturally 
lead  to  agitation  of  the  question  whether 
there  ought  to  be  an  increase  in  rates.  My 
own  judgment  is  that  the  present  conditions 
are  too  abnormal  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
any  general  change  in  the  level  of  rates 
and  that  it  is  preferable  to  defer  action  on 
that  subject  until  there  shall  have  been  a 
fuller  opportunity  to  get  a.  more  reliable, 
and  possibly  a  mor  normal,  measure  of  the 
conditions,  meanwhile  resorting  to  every 
practicable  economy,  studying  the  situation 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  keeping  the  pub- 
lic fully  informed  as  to  developments. 

Mr.  Root  on  the       The   Parlous   condi- 

Railroad  Problem  }ion  of  the  railr°ad 
business  as  dis- 
closed by  the  steadily  increasing  dis- 
crepancy, on  the  wrong  side,  between 
receipts  and  expenditures,  has  aroused 
vigorous    discussions    of    the    questions 


LABOR'S  MAGNA  CHARTA 

What  President  Wilson  thinks  of 
the  nine  points  for  the  internation- 
al regulation  of  labor  conditions 
may  be  seen  from  this  cablegram: 

The  labor  program  which  the 
Conference  of  Peace  has  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant achievements  of  the  new  day, 
in  which  the  interests  of  labor  are 
to  be  systematically  and  intelli- 
gently safeguarded  and  promoted. 
Amidst  the  multitude  of  other  inter- 
ests this  great  step  forward  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked,  and  yet  no  other 
single  thing  that  has  been  done 
will  help  more  to  stabilize  condi- 
tions of  labor  throughout  the  world 
and  ultimately  relieve  the  unhappy 
conditions  which  in  too  many 
places  have  prevailed.  Personally 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  achievements  oi  the 
Conference. 
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of  Government  ownership,  operation 
and  regulation.  A  strong  demand  has 
arisen  for  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  control,  but  with  certain  new 
safeguards  which  will  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  stockholders  more  secure- 
ly than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
There  have  been  three  stages  in  the 
relations  of  the  Government  and  the 
railroads.  In  the  first  the  railroads  did 
as  they  pleased  without  any  Govern- 
ment control.  In  the  second  the  Gov- 
ernment assumed  definite  control  over 
the  rates  which  the  railroads  were  to 
charge.  In  the  third  the  Government 
fixed  not  only  the  rates  which  the  rail- 
roads might  charge,  but  the  hours  of 
work  that  they  must  permit  their  work- 
ers to  enjoy  and  hence  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  wages  that  the  railroads  must 
pay.  After  the  third  stage  came  the 
period  of  Government  operation  in 
which,  of  course,  the  Government  de- 
termines everything.  The  problem  now 
is,  What  shall  be  done  next? 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Elihu  Root  has 
exprest  very  definite  convictions.  In  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Se- 
curities, Mr.  Root  set  forth  these  con- 
siderations : 

I  think  you  have  put  your  hook  into  the 
key  log  of  the  jam  in  which  our  railroads 
are  piled  up  without  power  to  move  for- 
ward, and  I  think  no  one  else  has.  We  are 
now  about  to  terminate  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  Government  operation  for  war 
purposes.  It  is  apparent  that  the  people  of 
the  country  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  a 
permanent  system  of  Government  opera- 
tion. The  railroads  are  to  be  returned  to 
private  ownership,  and  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  back  to  the  uncontrolled  op- 
eration of  the  earlier  period.  .Surely,  also, 
some  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  steady  progress  to- 
ward bankruptcy  which  characterized  the 
decade  before  the  Government  took  posses- 
sion  in  1917. 

The  destruction  of  values  in  the  $17,- 
OOO.'KKMKK)  of  securities  representing  the 
railroad  investment  of  the  connrty,  in  which 
one- half  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  interested  directly  or  indirectly,  is  rea- 
son enough.  The  fact  that  one-quarter  of 
the  savings  of  the  30,000,000  people  hold- 
ing policies  in  the  great  life  insurance  com- 
pan  ed  thru  those  companies  in 

railroad  securities  should  he  sufficient  in 
however,  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  reason  for  some  arrangement  which 
will  maintain  the  value  of  those  securities. 
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There'll  Be  Plenty 
of  Wheat 


When  the  Allied 
nations  needed  food 
in  order  to  beat 
Germany,  the  United  States  planned  to 
raise  such  a  crop  of  wheat  as  the  world 
had  never  imagined,  much  less  seen, 
before.  Land  was  sown  to  wheat  which 
had  never  raised  a  crop  of  the  world's 
premier  cereal.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  seem  to  be  fighting  for  us.  The 
Government  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop,  just  made  pub- 
lic, reveals  that  the  crop  will  run  to 
900,000,000  bushels,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary catastrophe  occurs.  This 
is  an  increase  of  one-third  over  the  yield 
of  the  banner  year  of  1914. 

The  wheat,  the  report  declares,  came 
thru  the  winter  and  the  trying  month 
of  March  in  almost  perfect  condition. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  about  one-quarter  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  will  be  raised  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  for  winter 
wheat  is  now  being  grown  in  some 
southern  states  where  it  had  never 
been  raised  before. 


The  late,  wet  spring  has  delayed  the 
planting  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  until 
there  may  possibly  be  a  decrease  of 
acreage  as  compared  with  last  year,  in- 
stead of  an  increase  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. But  the  delay  has  not  been 
without  its  advantages,  since  the 
ground  is  thoroly  well  prepared  and 
well  filled  with  moisture.  In  the 
southern  sections  of  the  wheat  belt, 
where  seeding  has  been  possible,  there 
is  an  increase  of  something  like  25  per 
cent  in  acreage;  but  in  the  northern 
sections,  which  are  of  course  the  more 
extensive,  the  seeding  is  hardly  begun. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  world 
should  not  be  short  of  bread  during 
the  coming  year.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  North  American  continent  will 
produce  about  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  world ;  and  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  have 
between  650,000,000  and  700,000,000 
bushels  to  export,  which  will  be  more 
than  enough  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cies that  may  result  from  after  the  war 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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WHERE  AMERICA  TURNED  THE  TIDE 


SEICHEPREY,  Cantigny,  Chateau 
Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Ar- 
gonne are  the  five  imperishable 
French  names  that  must  remain 
forever  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all 
true  Americans.  They  mark  the  suc- 
cessive milestones  of  the  advance  of  the 
American  troops  from  the  time  they 
took  over  the  first  front  line  trench  in 
the  spring  of  1918  to  the  final  victory 
in  November  that  sealed  the  doom  of 
Germany.  Seicheprey  was  the  town 
where  on  April  21  the  Twenty-sixth 
(New  England  National  Guard)  Divi- 
sion under  General  Clarence  Edwards 
held  the  line  and  repulsed  Germany's 
first  onslaught  upon  our  troops.  Can- 
tigny is  forever  memorable  as  the  first 
village  taken  by  American  soldiers  in 
an  advance  attack.  This  feat  of  honor 
belongs  to  the  First  Division  of  the 
Regular  Army  commanded  by  General 
Robert  Lee  Bullard.  Chateau  Thierry 
was  Germany's  Gettysburg.  There  the 
Second  Division  with  the  famous 
marines  and  the  Third  Division  first 
stopped  Germany's  great  drive  for  vic- 
tory. The  wiping  out  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  was  the  first  army  maneuver 
planned  and  carried  out  exclusively  by 
the  American  High  Command.  It  broke 
all  records  during  the  war  for  ground 
gained  and  prisoners  captured  in  one 
drive.  The  Argonne  forest  was  the 
head  of  the  snake  which  America  was 
pounding  while  the  French  and  the 
English  to  the  north  were  pushing  back 
its  body  and  the  Belgians  its  tail.  The 
capture  of  the  Argonne,  as  General 
Pershing  has  said,  made  possible  the 
cutting  of  the  enemy's  main  line  of 
communication  and  nothing  but  sur- 
render and  the  armistice  could  have 
saved  Germany  from  destruction  then. 
Of  these  five  battlefields  of  imperish- 
able glory  I  have  already  described 
two,  Seicheprey  and  Cantigny,  in  The 
Independent  of  August  3  and  10,  1918. 
But  tho  the  marines  had  taken  Belleau 
Wood  before   I   left  Europe  for  home, 
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BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 

I  was  in  America  when  our  troops  be- 
gan the  advance  at  Chateau  Thierry  on 
July  17  that  marked  the  turn  of  the 
tide  of  war. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  I  arrived 
again  in  Paris  last  January  than  I  be- 
took myself  to  the  familiar  G  2  at  10 
Rue  St.  Anne  where  the  section  of  the 
American  General  Staff  that  had  to 
deal  with  censorship,  the  gathering  and 
disseminating  of  information,  prepara- 
tion of  maps,  and  the  like  had  its  offices. 
I  found  that  the  press  section  had  been 
moved  to  37  Rue  Bassano,  just  off  the 
Champs  Elysees  in  the  region  of  the 
American  Embassy  and  General  Persh- 
ing's headquarters.  Over  there  I  found 
none  of  the  old  familiar  faces.  My 
friends  of  last  May  had  all  been  scat- 
tered to  the  four  corners  of  France,  but 
Lieutenant  Reynolds  was  most  gracious, 
and  General  Parker,  a  young  West 
Pointer  who  had  done  valiant  work  on 
the  field  in  action  and  who  was  the 
first  American  to  lead  our  forces  into 
Luxembourg  after  the  armistice,  read- 
ily arranged  for  Mrs.  Holt  and  myself 
to  visit  Chateau  Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and 
the  Argonne  as  the  guests  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force.  The  Chateau 
Thierry  trip  could  be  made  in  one  day 
as  it  was  within  easy  motoring  dis- 
tance of  Paris.  So  on  January  30  we 
took  an  early  breakfast  and  found  our- 
selves a  few  minutes  thereafter  in  a 
familiar  coffee-colored  Cadillac  car 
with  U.  S.  A.  painted  in  large  white  let- 
ters on  the  side,  and  red,  white  and 
blue  bands  on  the  wind  shield.  Besides 
ourselves  there  were  Chester  M. 
Wright,  the  well  known  American  jour- 
nalist, and  Captain  E.  T.  Miller,  who 
acted  as  escort. 

A  light  blanket  of  snow  had  fallen 
the  day  before  and  by  the  time  we 
passed  beyond  the  environs  of  Paris 
into  the  open  country  it  was  evident 
that  we  would  not  have  as  realistic  a 
view  of  the  battletorn  landscape  as  it* 
the  mantle  of  white  had  not  covered  the 


scarred  earth.  How  different  was  this 
trip  from  those  I  took  last  spring  from 
Paris  to  the  front.  Now  there  were  no 
sentries  at  the  cross  roads  to  challenge 
us  and  read  our  passports.  No  longer 
did  we  pass  the  never-ending  lines  of 
heavy  trucks  lumbering  to  the  front 
laden  with  ammunition  and  supplies 
and  coming  back  empty,  their  drivers 
covered  from  top  to  toe  with  the  thick 
white  coating  of  the  dust  of  France. 
We  honked  thru  the  familiar  towns 
and  villages,  but  except  for  an  occa- 
sional stray  soldier,  evidently  just  de- 
mobilized, there  was  not  a  uniform  to 
be  seen.  Occasionally  we  passed  batches 
of  German  prisoners  leisurely  mending 
the  roads.  They  stared  at  us  with  idle 
curiosity.  We  spun  thru  Meaux,  La 
Ferte,  Marigny,  and  the  great  bare 
hills  and  the  checkered  patches  of  wood- 
land between  and  at  last  arrived  at 
the  battle  area.  The  destruction  and 
devastation  were  nothing  compared  to 
those  parts  of  France  where  the  lines 
had  been  mostly  stationary  during  the 
war,  but  there  were  shell  craters  here 
and  there  and  an  occasional  great  gash 
in  a  farm  building  where  a  shell  had 
torn  thru.  The  spectacle,  however,  was 
thrilling  to  my  wife,  who  was  getting 
her  first  sight  of  war's  devastation.  We 
left  the  main  road  at  Lucy  and  in  a 
few  minutes  drew  up  at  the  side  of  a 
broad  field  where  we  left  the  car.  The 
field  ran  up  into  the  wooded  hill  on  its 
further  side  and  there  we  saw  the  im- 
mortal Belleau  Wood,  now  rechristened 
by  the  French  "The  Wood  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marines."  Except  for  the  shell 
holes  everywhere  and  the  splintered 
trees  it  was  a  typically  New  England 
looking  scene  with  its  patches  of  wood 
ed     hills,    open    cultivated    fields,    little 

green  valleys  and  winding  streams. 

The  sight  that  fust  attracted  our  nt- 
tentioa  was  a  little  square  jraveyard 

a  few  yards  to  our  left  surrounded  by 
a  wire  fence  stretehed  fivin  wooden 
posts.    In   this  yard,   buried   shoulder   to 
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shoulder,  were  four  rows  of  American 
boys,  perhaps  a  hundred  altogether. 
They  must  have  fallen  in  the  woods 
beyond  and  been  brought  here  by  their 
comrades  after  those  furious  five  days 
of  fighting  in  June,  where  the  marine 
corps  was  almost  annihilated,  and 
doubtless  would  have  been  complete- 
ly annihilated  save  for  the  rein- 
forcements of  the  New  England  boys 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  and  the 
Lumberjacks  of  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota of  the  Thirty-second  Division.  We 
now  know  that  5199  marines  were  killed 
or  wounded  on  this  battlefield  before 
they  were  relieved.  At  the  head  of  each 
<rave  was  a  little  wooden  cross  with 
the  soldier's  name  painted  on  it  and 
above  the  intersection  of  the  cross  a 
circular  tin  disc  on  which  was  stamped 
the  red,  white  and  blue  colors  of  Amer- 
ica. Three  sets  of  weather  beaten  rusty 
rifles  were  stacked  down  the  center  of 
the  graveyard  and  against  their 
stocks  rested  several  faded 
wreaths  of  flowers.  On  some  of 
the  bayonets  still  dangled  khaki 
colored  steel  helmets,  each  per- 
forated by  bullet  holes.  I  start- 
ed to  read  the  names  on  the 
wooden  cross  pieces  thinking 
possibly  that  I  might  come  on 
some  one  I  knew,  but  there  were 
two  million  American  boys  who 
came  over  to  France  and  I  soon 
realized  the  chance  of  finding  a 
friend  was  infinitesmal.  I  no- 
ticed also  along  the  roadsides, 
by  the  brink  of  the  little  stream 
and  even  scattered  haphazard 
here  and  there  thruout  the  open 
fields  little  isolated  American 
srraves,  and  almost  always  the 
•teel  helmet  of  the  boy  who  lay 
beneath  hung  from  the  top  of 
the  cross.  In  due  time  the 
United  States  proposes  to  erect 
fine  enclosures  about  the  graves 
of  her  sons  who  have  died  in 
France  and  to  put  suitable 
monuments  of  a  permanent 
character  in   all  of  them.   This 


is  as  it  should  be,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  monuments  that  a  loving 
country  can  erect  to  the  memory  of  its 
sons  can  touch  the  heart  as  these  simple 
scattered  graves  dug  wherever  the  boys 
fell  and  only  marked  by  a  simple  wood- 
en cross,  the  American  ensign  and  the 
dead  soldier's  gun  and  steel  helmet. 

We  walked  up  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
Our  boys  had  come  over  from  the  other 
side  of  the  woods  and  we  could  see  the 
fox  holes  where  the  Germans  had  furi- 
ously dug  themselves  in  to  escape  the 
deadly  bombardment  of  our  artillery. 
In  one  of  these  holes  there  was  still  to 
be  seen  a  gruesome  human  skeleton — 
whether  of  friend  or  foe  I  could  not  tell. 

Altho,  as  I  have  said,  an  inch  or  two 
of  snow  covered  the  ground  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  debris  of  the  battle  was 
therefore  concealed  from  our  view,  we 
found    everywhere    the    earth    strewn 


In  the  old  days  Iielleau  Wood  was  a  hunting  preserve 
and  in  the  center  of  it  was  an  ancient  hexagonal  hunting 
lodge.  It  had  been  riddled  by  our  batteries  and  when  we 
entered  it  we  picked  up  a  bayonet  as  a  souvenir  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fireplace.  The  scarred  walls  of  the  lodge 
were  already  covered  with  names  in  accordance  with 
our     American     custom     of     disfiguring     historic     place* 


with  military  equipment  and  clothing 
and  torn  bits  of  khaki  hanging  on  the 
brambles  and  underbrush.  Here  and 
there  were  to  be  seen  dud  bombs  and 
boxes  of  live  hand  grenades.  We  were 
told  to  be  specially  careful  not  to  touch 
any  of  these  with  our  canes  or  our  feet. 
Captain  Miller,  who  had  been  over  the 
top  again  and  again  in  the  Argonne 
fight  and  who  had  miraculously  escaped 
without  a  scratch,  said  that  it  would 
doubtless  be  safe  to  touch  most  of  these 
bombs  but  that  he  had  got  thru  the  war 
alive  and  he  was  not  going  to  risk  being 
ingloriously  blown  to  bits  at  this  late 
date,  simply  to  gratify  idle  curiosity 
He  told  me  that  we  had  whole  troop* 
of  engineers  salvaging  the  various  bat- 
tlefields, and  as  we  walked  along  we 
could  hear  them  on  the  distant  hill? 
blowing  up  the  bombs  and  munition 
dumps  that  could  not  be  carted  away. 
Everywhere  we  went  the  wood  was  in- 
tersected with  dugouts  and 
numerous  trenches.  It  was  a  mir- 
acle how  men  could  fight  in  such 
a  tangled  jungle. 

In  the  old  days  Belleau  Wood 
was  a  hunting  preserve.  In  the 
center  of  it  was  an  ancient 
hexagonal  hunting  lodge.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  tower  and 
doubtless  the  hunters  used  to 
watch  from  its  topmost  window* 
for  the  approaching  game.  It 
had  been  riddled  by  our  bat 
teries,  and  when  we  entered  it 
we  picked  up  a  bayonet  as  a 
souvenir  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fireplace.  The  scarred  walls  of 
the  lodge  were  already  covered 
with  the  names  of  soldiers  and 
visitors  in  accordance  with  out 
American  custom  of  disfiguring 
historic  places.  I  noticed  th» 
names  of  a  score  of  Massachu- 
setts boys  pencilled  on  the  wall 
and  among  these  I  read,  "£ot 
the  glory  of  the  world,"  signed 
by  the  name  of  Samuel  Gorn 
pers.  On  leaving  this  tower  we 
plunged  [Continued  on  page  SO) 
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'1'ico  Americans  and  five  Filipinos  com  pose  the  Philippine  Cabinet.  They  arc,  from  left 
to  right,  Hon.  Oalioano  Apacible,  Becretary  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources; 
Hon.  Yictorino  Mapa,  Booretary  of  Justice;  Hon.  C.  E.  7 eater,  Vice-Governor  and 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction ;  Hon.  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  Governor-General; 
Hon.  Rafael  Paltna,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Hon.  Alberto  Harreto,  Secretary  of 
Finance;    Hon.    Dionisio    Jakosalem,    Secretary    of    Commerce    and    Communications. 
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everything  emanates;  in  him  everything 
subsists;  there  is  nothing  on  the  soil  of 
Japan  existent  independent  of  him.  He 
is  the  sole  owner  of  the  Empire,  the 
author  of  law,  justice,  privilege  and 
honor,  and  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of 
the  Japanese  nation."  The  same  author 
confesses  that  "this  mental  habit  of  the 
people  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  healthy 
development  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  masses  of  Japan  still  main- 
tain a  reverential  attitude  toward  the 
Government,  and  look  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  superiors;  they 
still  cannot  quite  realize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  by  the  people." 

Contrast  this  with  the  political  phil- 
osophy the  Filipino  leaders  of  the  past 
have  endeavored  to  instil  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  the  unstinted  adher- 
ence of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. Apolinario  Mabini,  the  guid- 
ing intellect  of  the  Philippine  revolu- 
tion, has  driven  home  to  the  people  the 
following  creed  of  democracy:  "Thou 
shalt  not  recognize  in  the  country  the 
authority  of  any  person  who  has  not 
been  elected  by  thee  and  by  thy  coun- 
trymen; for  authority  emanates  from 
God,  and  as  God  speaks  in  the  con- 
science of  every  man,  the  person  desig- 
nated and  proclaimed  by  the  conscience 
of  a  whole  people  is  the  only  one  who 
can  use  true  authority."  The  National 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  Filipino 
representatives  at  Malolos  in  1898  sol- 
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emnly  declares  that  "sovereignty  re- 
sides exclusively  in  the  people."  Add  to 
this  the  schooling  in  democracy  we  have 
had  for  twenty  years  under  American 
guidance,  and  we  may  realize  how  far 
ahead  of  her  Oriental  sisters  the  Phil- 
ippines are  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  democratic  institutions. 

The  present  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  all  its  inherent  faults  be- 
cause it  was  framed  by  an  alien  Con- 
gress, has  certainly  made  it  possible  to 
send  to  the  front  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  men  who  enjoy  undoubt- 
ed popularity.  Altho  not  elected  at 
large,  but  simply  by  their  districts  and 
later  elevated  to  their  posts  by  the  rep- 
resentative organs  of  the  people,  the 
three  foremost  leaders  of  the  party  in 
power — Speaker  Sergio  Osmefia,  Senate 
President  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Rafael  Palma — 
are  recognized  by  all  the  Filipinos  to  be 
the  ablest  men  in  the  party.  One  of  the 
requisites,  the  most  fundamental  one,  in 
a  democracy  is  therefore  fulfilled:  that 
the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power  who 
enjoy  the  greatest  popular  support 
should  be  given  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

But  there  is  another  factor  which 
will  cause  democracy  in  the  Philippines 
to  succeed.  We  have  not  only  a  per- 
centage of  literacy  above  that  of  any 
country  in  South  America,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, but  we  have  also  a  distribution  of 
property  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
democratic  institutions.  The  recent 
census  taken  in  1918  tells  us  that  there 


are  more  than  one 

ami    a    half   million 

farms  In  the  Phil 
ippinei,  and  that 
96  per  cent  of  I  hose 
s  are  in  the 
hands  of  Filipinos. 
In  other  words, 
there  are,  of  the 
10,000,000  Fili- 
pinos, over  8,000,- 

000  people  living 
on  their  own 
farms,  tilling  their 
own  soil  independ- 
ent of  any  land- 
lord. A  country 
with  property  so 
evenly  divided, 
with  a  majority  of 
its  people  free 
from  the  enslaving 
bondage  of  absen- 
tee landlords  and 
factory  owners,  has 
certainly  a  chance 
of  developing  a  sta- 
ble democratic  in- 
stitution. 

It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the 
Filipino     people 
should  have  such  a 
fine     optimism     as 
regards  their  coun- 
try's  future.   They 
feel  that  they  have 
a  manifest  destiny 
to  fulfil  as  democ- 
racy's vanguard  in 
Asia,   and   are   in- 
tent upon  carrying  out  in  practise  the 
principles    of    American    governmental 
institutions.   This   destiny  can   be  best 
fulfilled  under  an  independent  govern- 
ment,  with   a   sovereignty   legally   and 
openly  vested  in  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  As  it  is  today,  with  all 
the  autonomy  that  the  Filipinos  have, 
their   present    situation    is    a    travesty 
upon  democracy.  The  basis  of  democracy 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;   that 
is,  that  the  people  are  the  foundation 
of    all    power    from    whom    everything 
emanates,  and  all  governmental  institu- 
tions  are    simply   instrumentalities   set 
up  by  the  people  themselves.  At  pres- 
ent the  Philippines  is  but  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  United  States.  All  her  privi- 
leges and  autonomy  are  but  concessions 
from  a  generous  guardian  rather  than 
birthrights.    Even   the   American    Con- 
stitution has  been  held  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  Philippines,  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights   has   been   granted   us  thru  the 
kindness. of  an  alien  Congress. 

If  the  American  people  wish  to  make 
democracy  in  the  Philippines  a  success, 
they  must  allow  the  Filipino  people  to 
establish  an  independent  Republic  and 
turn  over  to  that  republic  all  the  sov- 
ereign powers  which,  by  right  and  by 
the  very  principle  of  democracy  itself, 
belongs  to  them.  In  that  way,  and  in 
that  way  alone,  can  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple make  true  their  claim  that  they  are 
really  democracy's  vanguard  in  the  Far 
East,  imbued  with  the  loftiest  ideals 
of  American  institutions  and  capable  o( 
establishing  a  government  "of  the  pea 
pie.  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 
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Hardly  o  butli 
ing  in  Verdun 
is  unscathed  by 
shell-fire.  The 
wide  sireteh  to 
the  left  shows 
some  of  its 
worst  effects. 
In  the  central 
background  is 
the  cathedral, 
and  to  the  right 
the  River  Meuse, 
which  runs  thru 
the  city.  The 
fortifications  in 
the  foreground 
are  part  of  the 
defenses  so  gal- 
lantly held  by 
the  French 
thruout  the  war. 
Beneath  the  city 
of  Verdun  is  a 
huge  subterra- 
nean fortress, 
seventeen  me- 
ters under  solid 
rock  and  prac- 
tically shell- 
proof.  Here  the 
army  of  defense 
established  it- 
self, but  it 
fought  in  the 
open  trenches 
farther  front 
against  the  Ger 
man      offensives 
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WHY  THK  SALOON  WILL  STAY 


BY  F.  GREGORY   I1AKTSW1CK 


Tin 
while    not 
nun  v\  ith  the 

his 

hull  W    '       i  r 

iily    The  IftloOIl 

-   r  ,    istenci    foi 
IBM   to  In-  an   institu- 

heii 

the]    lie    i  he  pari  icul  left  Ijy  the 

hi  ia  not  b  lack  of  artificial  stimu- 

■leohol   Li 

mot  'ii>-  removal  of  a  malignant 

iwth,  that  leave*  tin-  body  batter  for 

ii    Bui   the  taking  away  oi 

the  placet  where  alcohol  was  sold  takei 

iv    from   many   men   their  only  place 

of   social    intercourse    with    their  own 

kind.  It  is  this  gap  that  must  be  filled. 

The  recognition  of  this  necessity  has 

brought  ahout  the  adoption  of  many 
is  for  supplying  the  social  needs  of 
man,  particularly  in  the  large  cities. 
The  more  sparsely  settled  districts  ap- 
parently have  no  need  of  any  formal 
substitute  for  the  saloon.  Reports  from 
many  of  the  already  dry  states,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  West,  would  indicate 
that  the  problem  of  substitution  has 
taken  care  of  itself;  or  rather  that  there 
has  been  no  problem  of  substitution. 
The  saloon  properties  have  been  taken 
over  by  other  forms  of  business;  the 
former  habitues,  once  accustomed  to 
getting  along  without  their  drinks,  have 
gone  to  the  cigar  stores  or  the  barber 
shops  or  the  lobbies  of  hotels  for  their 
reports  of  the  baseball  scores  and  their 
gossip;  and  life  runs  on  much  as  usual. 
But  the  city  presents  another  aspect. 
The  population  of  whole  counties  in  the 
rural  districts  are  crowded  into  a  few 
blocks  in  the  centers  of  industry.  Some 


place  musl  be  provided  for  the  roll    i 
turn  of  this   population     places   where 
tin-  men  can  taki    theii   hard  won  1 1 

i,  unoke,  play  games    yet)  loaf     In 
short,  do  what  they  please.  These  plat 
re  once  provided  by  the  saloon;  what 
i  provide  them  now? 
The  ■  i  to  this  que  i ion  are  vari 

OUB,   but  the  variety  appears  mainly   in 

the  methods  suggested,  the  replies  be- 
ing substantially  the  same  in   fact,  The 

establishment     of     community     cent, 
where  the  people  can  meet  and  do  what 
they  want  to  for  recreation,  is  I  he  ba  lie 
plan. 

In  the  densely  populated  section 

our    cities    the    community    center    has 

long  been  an  established  fact;  but — and 

here  is  the  vital  point — not  a  paying 
business.  And  as  long  as  it  was  not  a 
paying  business  it  partook  of  the  na- 
ture of  organized  charity,  and  as  such 
was  regarded  by  the  people  it  minis- 
tered to  with  a  certain  amount  of  natu- 
ral suspicion.  The  objects  of  charity 
suffer  long  and  are  kind;  but  in  a  na- 
tion whose  Government  is  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  primary  test  of 
any  institution  should  be  the  applica- 
tion of  the  three  Lincolnian  preposi- 
tions. Until  they  fit  accurately  the  in- 
stitution is  not  truly  national,  that  is 
to  say  not  truly  successful.  The  aver- 
age American  has  a  pair  of  large,  prac- 
tical feet,  and  he  prefers  to  stand  on 
them  without  the  help  of  artificial  sup- 
ports. As  John  Collier  well  said,  ".  .  . 
the  day  of  personally  conducted  tours 
of  the  people  into  higher  realms,  hand- 
led and  tongue-tied,  is  at  an  end.  The 
people  prefer  to  conduct  their  own 
tours.   This  statement  applies  alike  to 


culture,    politics,   or    morals.   The    people 
I.  :n  nine   that   nobody  but  t.  li>  mil 

has  charge  of  their  own  salvation." 

The  community  center,  then,  must 
pay  for  itself;  it  must  yield  full  ret  urn 
OH  the  capital  invested  in  it.  Only  so 
can  it  be  successful;  only  so  can  it  be 
the   stronghold   of   democracy   that   it 

should  be.  There  must  he  no  artificial- 
ity of  atmosphere  about  the  place;  no 
obvious  effort  to  Impress  the  casual 
comer  that  here  all  men  are  equal;  no 

luloui  nursing  of  the  air  of  democ- 
racy by  watchful  overseers. 

Is  this  possible?  Obviously  it  is.  The 
community  centers  have  flourished  de- 
spite the  keen  competition  of  the  saloon; 
remove  that  competition  and  the  center 
will  soon  become  not  only  self-support- 
ing but  profitable. 

THE  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
community  centers  vary  from  the 
large  recreation  house,  with  facilities 
for  theatrical  performances,  community 
"sings,"  games,  reading  and  just  plain 
loafing,  to  the  small  club  for  one  class 
— men,  boys,  girls,  women,  or  small 
children — with  its  operation  specialized 
for  the  needs  of  whatever  class  it  min- 
isters to.  In  the  latter  field  the  settle- 
ments organized  thruout  the  cities  are 
doing  work  which  will  undoubtedly  es- 
tablish their  enterprizes  on  the  desir- 
able of-by-for  basis  ere  long.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hanaburgh,  director  of  the  men's  and 
boys'  clubs  branch  of  the  Lenox  Hill 
Settlement  in  New  York  City,  stated 
the  case  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  in 
the  course  of  a  tour  of  his  clubs,  "Once 
let  capital  see  that  here  is  a  profitable 
investment  and  capital  will  run  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  club  is  bound  to 
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Courtetv  Saleotii  n  Army  Home  Service  Bureau  . 

The  "brass  rail  temperance  bar"  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  a  converted  saloon  that  solves  a  prohibition  problem  and  is  a  paying  businest 
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take  the  place  of  the  saloon,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  its 
place  as  a  business  as  well  as  an  enter- 
prize  for  the  betterment  of  conditions." 

Such  clubs  as  the  Lenox  Hill  Settle- 
ment has  organized  form  a  very  good 
solution  of  the  problem.  They  embody 
all  the  features  which  made  the  saloon 
a  social  center;  they  have  pool  and  bil- 
liard tables,  card  tables,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  a  soft  drink  bar  and  a 
small  restaurant,  and  plenty  of  chairs 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  indulge  the 
desire  to  do  nothing  at  all,  should  that 
desire  assert  itself.  It  is  to  the  res- 
taurant, the  bar,  and  the  games  that 
the  club  must  look  for  its  income  if  it 
is  to  establish  itself  firmly  as  an  insti- 
tution of  democracy;  any  suggestion  of 
dues  or  membership  is  bound  to  produce 
a  certain  atmosphere  of  exclusiveness. 
Any  man  must  be  able  to  enter  at  any 
time  in  any  garb;  eat,  drink,  play,  rest, 
pay,  and  leave  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 
That  this  is  commercially  possible  is 
the  view  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
settlement  committees  but  also  of  many 
men  who  now  own  saloon  properties. 
A  number  of  saloon-owners  express 
their  intentions  to  open  places  like  the 
clubs  soon  after  prohibition  goes  into 
effect. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  opened  sev- 
eral "Temperance  Bars,"  in  which  are 
preserved  all  the  features  of  the  saloon 
(except  alcoholic  drinks),  even  to  the 
traditional  brass  rail.  These  bars  have 
been  a  great  success  with  the  returning 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  expedition- 
ary force,  and  as  with  the  clubs  should 
have  no  great  trouble  in  conducting  a 
paying  business  once  the  competition 
of  the  saloon  is  removed.  They  serve  as 
refuges  from  the  rigors  of  the  weather 
as  well  as  from  the  even  worse  hard- 
ships of  the  furnished  room;  their 
lights  are  bright  and  inviting;  the  wan- 


dering male  can  be  sure  to  find  some 
of  the  gang  there  when  he  has  nothing 
to  do  of  an  evening.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  word  "Temperance,"  with  its 
concomitant  smugness,  will  disappear 
from  their  signs,  and  that  the  institu- 
tions will  take  their  places  as  bars  pure 
and  simple.  As  such  they  will  fill  a 
shortly-to-be-felt  want. 

The  war  has  left  in  its  troubled  wake 
certain  well-organized,  well-grounded 
services,  with  plenty  of  capital  to  start 
out  with.  The  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  with  approximately  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars'  in  its  coffers,  can  do  a  lot 
of  good  work,  and  undoubtedly  will. 
The  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  their  tremendous  resources,  can 
easily  support  the  community-center 
movement  till  it  is  firmly  fixed  on  its 
own  feet.  These  institutions  can  fur- 
nish for  the  boy  and  young  man  things 
which  the  saloon  never  could — athletics, 
physical  training  under  competent  in- 
structors, the  fostering  of  the  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  that  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward good  citizenship.  And  for  the  men 
and  women  of  the  community  to  which 
they  minister  they  can  provide  facili- 
ties for  theatrical  performances,  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  or  organized  sing- 
ing. Not  enough  has  been  made  of  the 
tendency  of  folks  to  sing  when  they  get 
together.  In  these  United  States  we 
have  few  folksongs  and  dances — possi- 
bly because  of  the  lack  of  a  professional 
peasantry — but  we  have  the  Original 
Cosmic  Urge  which  prompts  our  people 
to  sing  in  harmony  whenever  there  are 
two  or  three  gathered  together.  Harry 
Barnhart  recognized  this  urge;  and  the 
outcome  of  his  recognition  was  the 
Song  and  Light  Nights  in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  some  three  years  ago. 
They  were  successful  —  of  course. 
The  people  were  doing  it — it  was 
their     own     work,     their     own     enthu- 


siasm that  made  the  festivals;  it  showed 
them  the  possibilities  of  community 
singing,  and  gave  them  the  same  de- 
lightful, spine-tickling  thrill  that  comes 
to  the  scratch  quartet  when  it  success- 
fully negotiates  a  new  "Swipe." 

The  clubs  and  the  community  centers 
give  to  the  people  the  two  sides  of  leis- 
ure life:  the  side  upon  which  the  sexes 
are  segregated,  and  the  side  on  which 
they  mingle.  There  are  moments  when 
man  wishes  to  commune  with  man,  and 
woman  with  woman,  each  without  the 
other  sex.  The  small  club  or  coffee-house 
provides  refuge  for  the  male  should  he 
desire  to  remove  himself  from  feminine 
society,  as  does  the  tea-room  for  the 
women.  The  community  center  provides 
space  and  opportunity  for  amicable 
mingling  on  equal  grounds.  Both  phases 
are  necessary,  and  both  are  being  pro- 
vided for. 

THERE  is  with  us  already  an  institu- 
tion which  has  gone  so  far  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  saloon,  and  will 
go  farther  when  the  saloon  ceases  to  be. 
This  is  the  movie.  Even  before  prohibi- 
tion became  a  fact  the  liquor  interests 
were  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  the 
motion-picture  industry.  The  movie  has 
been  since  its  development  into  a  na- 
tional factor,  a  mighty  rival  of  booze 
as  a  means  of  getting  away  from  the 
cares  that  infest  the  day,  and  we  must 
look  to  it  for  assistance  in  providing 
opportunities  for  the  social  intercourse 
that  makes  for  the  true  democracy. 

With  the  individual  club  taking  care 
of  small  groups  and  the  large  center 
accommodating  the  many,  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  the  natural  demand  for 
a  forum  and  a  meeting  place  will  not 
be  amply  supplied.  Add  to  these  organ- 
izations the  vast  entertainment  power 
of  the  moving  picture  houses,  and  the 
need  for  self-     [Continued  on  page  300 
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V  I  V  E    POEMS 

i:Y  WILLARD  WATTLES 


The  Pilots 


eptain,  My,  the  elood  lack  with  thunder, 

The  ihip  i  the  wind's  wild  will, 

I'he  foaming  white  cape  bin  and  slip  from  under, 
Dm  mighty  engine'i  throbbing  heart  li  still, — 

Where  are  We  drifting  in  this  night  of  error? 

Hysteric  pilots  v.  .it  the  wheel; 

Without  a   rudder,  toward  the  glooming  ten 

1  he  great  ship  lurches  on  unbalanced  keel 

"U  thou  of  little  faith,  am  I  not  able,"— 

I  hear  my  Captain's  answer  brave  and  strong — 
"When  every  anchor  slips  her  faithless  cable, 

To  guide  the  ship  that  I  have  kept  so  long? 
The  little  pilots  at  each  other  railing 

Soon  fall  asleep  and  all  their  strife  forget. 
While  I  who  set  the  fleets  of  time  to  sailing 

Have  thy  great  Nation  in  My  guidance  yet  " 


Love 


Love  is  such  a  strange  thing. 

It  comes  in  homely  guise; 
And  yet  unto  a  simple  man 

It  gives  both  tongue  and  eyes 

Love  is  such  a  strong  thing, 
It  builds  the  world  anew — 

How  few  there  are  who  know  i 
How  very,  very  few ! 


A  Song  for  Israfel 

Oh,  lor  the  li  to  strike  one  splendid  DOtf 

Flaming  forever  tremendom  in  Time's  throat. 
A  song  that  leaps  to  lips  of  eager  men, 
Not  knowing  why,  who  sing  my  song  again 
And   rattle  all  the   l altered   roof  above  them, 
Remembering  how  a  dead  man  dared  to  love  them 

Oh,  for  a  heart  to  set  the  world  afire, 
The  white  youth  swooning  in  his  own  desire. 
The  white  maid  wandering  in  windy  places  » 

Where  every  shadow  looms  with  tiny  faces, 
And  little  hands  reach  up  so  soft  for  clinging, 
While  all  the  time  it's  my  song  they  are  singing 

Oh,  for  one  hour  the  bounds  of  sense  transcending 
When  faith  believes,  but  without  comprehending; 
When  soul  goes  out  to  meet  upon  the  road 
That  leads  to  nowhere,  messengers  of  God; 
When  brain  discerns  that  in  this  body  lies 
A  something  bigger  than  all  mysteries. 

Oh,  for  a  friend  to  walk  that  road  with  me. 

The  long  white  pathway  to  eternity, 

The  road  that  winds  around  the  hill  of  earth 

With  two  inns  meant  for  sleeping,  death  and  birth; 

We  sleep  at  sunset  but  we  rise  at  dawn, 

Beyond  the  hill  the  road  to  God  leads  on. 

Oh,  for  a  song  acoss  the  meadows  flinging 

From  those  far  hills — but  what's  the  use  of   singing? 

Can  my  white  ashes  set  the  world  on  fire? 

Beg  pardon,  friend,  I  whanged  a  broken  lyre, 

How  can  there  stir  in  such  a  rifted  lute 

A  song  to  strike  the  choiring  heavens  mute? 


The  Movies 


Between  the  peopled  mirrors  the  vaudeville  audience 
Disgorged  its  human  carnival  of  colors  and  of  scents, 
Complacent  mouths  smiled  emptily  or  sucked  a  fresh  cigar. 
A  gorgeous  lady  swathed  in  silks  climbed  to  a  throbbing  car. 
One  after  one  the  drug-stores  closed  and  I  was  left  alone 
Except  when  haunting  women  hummed  in  meaning  mono- 
tone. 

Then  suddenly  beside  the  curb  I  saw  the  swinging  picks 
Of   half   a    hundred    swarthy    Greeks    and    big   bow-legged 

Micks, 
Above  the  ditch  the  shovels  scraped,  I  heard  the  chugging 

mauls 
Of  fifty  men  in  undershirts  and  sodden  overalls, 
The  city's  sewers  steamed  with  men  who  faced  the  torch- 
lights' glare, 
So  stolidly  they  swung  their  picks,  they  seemed  to  freeze  in 
air. 

So  stolidly  they  swung  their  picks,  so  sullenly  they  set 
The  steel's  inquisitive  sharp  tooth,  I  see  them  swinging  yet. 
Where  all  the  sewers  of  all  time  stretch  thru  the  steaming 

street 
And  all  the  laughter  of  the  years  goes  by  on  idle  feet; 
But  there  was  one  turned  wearily  within  his  narrow  place — 
I  had  a  brother  once :  he  had  my  buried  brother's  face. 


The  One 


When  He  went  out  from  Jordan 

To  walk  in  Galilee, 
He  went  with  those  who  loved  him. 

The  Twelve,  and  then  the  Three. 

When  He  was  in  the  Garden 
Before  the  cup  was  done, 

He  found  the  Three  were  sleeping 
And  called  aside  the  One. 

And  when  'twas  almost  finished. 

Down  from  the  bloody  Tree 
He  found  the  One  beside  him 

And  His  heart  leapt  to  see 

The  One,  the  more  than  brother. 

Who  on  his  heart  had  lain, — 
Knew  only  that  he  loved  Him, 

And  felt  no  more  His  pain. 
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Susan  Hale's  Letters 

JUST  as  one  decides  that  in  the  age  of 
telegrams  and  aero  mail,  letter  writing 
is  a  lost  art,  comes  a  volume  of  letters  so 
whimsical  and  delightful  that  the  theory 
breaks  to  bits — such  are  the  letters  of 
Susan  Hale.  One  smiles  as  soon  as  the 
book  is  opened,  the  little  pen  sketches  are 
so  comic  and  unexpected,  and  the  smile  con- 
tinues, for  whether  Miss  Hale  is  describing 
a  reception  in  the  White  House  or  the 
trials  of  a  crowded  street  car  she  has  a 
knack  of  seeing  the  funny  side  of  things. 
Add  to  that  a  wide  sympathy,  a  varied  and 
broad  experience,  and  her  own  quaint  and 
vivacious  way  of  describing  people  and 
events,  and  one  understands  why  her 
friends  saved  her  letters  as  too  precious  to 
destroy. 

The  letters  are  a  kaleidoscope  of  her  ex- 
periences, as  diverse  as  they  are  interest- 
ing. She  knew  the  world  well,  both  "the 
particular  world  of  America,  and  the  larger 
world  about  which  she  so  constantly  trav- 
eled," as  Edward  E.  Hale  says  in  his  intro- 
duction. And  to  each  experience,  whether 
it  was  swimming  in  the  Dead  Sea  or 
teaching  school  in  Boston,  she  brought  un- 
failing zest.  Her  letters  from  Spain,  Egypt 
and  Palestine  as  well  as  from  the  more 
path-worn  countries  of  Europe  give  one  the 
"feeling  of  the  place,"  sometimes  by  a  col- 
loquial expression,  by  the  description  of 
a  new  flower,  or  by  the  "color  of  the  town" 
us  the  rails  it,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  individ- 
ual. She  was  well  known  in  the  intellectual 
lea  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago, 
and  the  book  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  repre- 
sentative people  of  the  time:  a  meeting 
with  Emerson,  breakfast  with  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  in  Paris,  tea  with  the  Cleve- 
land* at  the  White  House  Perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  all  are  her  descriptions 
of  Matununtk,  her  home,  if  she  may  be  said 
to  have  one,  where  she  made  friends  with 
the  country-folk  and  kept  open  house  for 
her  many  nephews  and  nieces,  for  it  is  in 
ribing  Hie  "common  daily  round"  that 
her  tense  of  humor : 

A   car   earns   along   and    I    climbed    uj>   on    it 

with   difficulty,   to   find    it  was   jam    full   and   peo- 
ple  ■ticking'    out.    of  rwa — 
■o  I   ha/1   t/i  Rtand   outride  amid   the   jaeia   of  the 
populace   arid   ih<-   nevr<-   invitation    of   the  con- 
ductor   to    "step    tnaida."    Thil    I    would    gladly 
.'   there  w;i>i  no  Inside  to  step  to,  it 
i  r/rorvl  eomplet.   Wh<Ti  are    iwepl   around 
<r    I    nearly    f<-M    ofr ;   and    thus    be< 
an  object  of  loathing  to  thi                   the  plat; 
didn't,    want,    me 

Lett*  Hale,  edited    by   Caroline   P 

Atl- 

The  Government  of  France 

Aolume    by    President 
D.      II  'I"      I   l  'I  in  r     I  ■     I ",i,i  i  ,  in  il 

il    appeal    by    reason   of    it 
•  i  vliik     international 

h<-iri    under    consideration, 

i 
landing  of  '.in    polil 

I'ut    in 
n    miijlit    b< 

tilng 
■ 
feel   the   i,. <il  i,: 

nmend 

:'lil 

•■  tii'-  rbapti 
•  o'li'i    |nd<  '    ji'I'I    ma 

to     •  -      of     H,' 


"This  is  me  yesterday  going  out  to  catch 
a  car  in  my  black  lace  and  arctics" 
wrote  Susan  Hale  to  Mrs.  William  G. 
Weld.    The    sketch    is    Miss    Hale's    own 

Not  only  are  the  present  day  divisions 
and  functions  of  the  French  Government 
defined,  but  each  is  prefaced  by  a  study  of 
its  historical  development.  The  Commune, 
Department.  State.  Constitution,  Minis- 
try, Chambers.  Judiciary,  Public  Educa- 
tion, Budget  and  Military  Service  are  treat- 
ed in  this  way. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  book,  per- 
sonal opinions  are  not  interpolated  to  any 
great  extent,  but  now  and  then  President 
Poincare"  voices  a  sentiment  well  worth 
quotation.  It  is  the  true  Frenchman,  pa- 
triotic to  the  core,   who  speaks : 

Patriotism  does  not  come  into  conflict  with 
our  duties  toward  humanity ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  necessary  condition  of  those  duties. 
The  best  way  of  loving  our  fellow-men  is  first 
of  all  to  love  that  section  of  humanity  which 
is  nearest  to  us,  which  includes  us,  which  we 
beat  know.  Instead  of  scattering  our  affection: 
and  waiting  our  energies,  let  us  try  to  concen- 
trate them  and  employ  them  usefully  in  that 
corner  of  the  world  in  which  Nature  has  planted 
us. 

How    France   I     Governed,   by   Raymond    Poin- 
care.   Robert   M.    McBride. 

With  the  Bards 

POETRY,  unlike  the  best  Beller,  that  is 
made  to  be  read  and  forgotten,  and  the 
cholarly  opus,  that  is  made  to  be  studied 
and,  alas,  also  forgotten,  is  made  to  be 
read  and  read  and  read  t<>  the  Inner  ear 
and  to  all  the  other  ears  that  <:ni  be 
brought  within  hearing. 

'ii'  er  'lie'.'.  1 1  wi   that    t  he 

interesting  hook  of  poetry  on  his  shelf, 
judged  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  bad 
come  off  ti"-  shelf  and  the  number  of  ear 
it  bad  reached,  waa  also  the  smallest  of 
the  whole  year:  Ralph  Hodgson's  Poems. 
A     vi  v    little    hook,     v,  Ith     no    more    i  ban 

iii  ■.  five  title-  on  ii     few  p:a-.   .  and 
with   :i    lingularly  charming  personality   to 
it  apart     a  touch  of  humor,  :i  trace  ol 

I    tOUCh   Of  in  :i    viii   of  li 

and  unashamed  sentiment,  and  ;i   freshness 
in   rhythm   and  diction   that    i     both   subtle 
and   childlil  e    A    cui  Ion     light  footed    pei 
.  nee   and   rapidll      ol    mo  i  men  I    marl 
movement  that  in  Its  more 
i    too  d  onorou 

and  in  lighter  mood      • en   t"  be 

gling.   It   i     a  ( lear  <  u  e  ol   the  Individual 
cad<  i"  '■  about   ••■  blch  thi     ei     librlsl      peal 
often,   i  ho   Mr,    Hodjj  on    n  •      only   the 
■    i  ii .  thmi,  "The   Hong  "f   I  Joiioin 


which  the  reviewer  likes  best  to  read  aloud, 
is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  this  frag- 
ment, rich  in  imaginative  content  and 
thoroly  characteristic,  must  go  in.  It  is 
called  "Time,  You  Old  Gipsy  Man": 

Time,   you  old  gipsy  man. 

Will  you  not  stay. 
Put  up   your   caravan 

Just  for  one  day? 
All  things  I'll  give  you 
Will   you  be  my  guest. 
Bells   for  your   jennet 
Of  silver  the  best. 
Goldsmiths  shall   beat  you 
A   great   golden    ring, 
Peacocks  shall  bow   to  you. 
Little  boys   sing. 
Oh,  and  sweet  girls  will 
Festoon   you   with   may. 
Time,  you  old  gipsy. 
Why  hasten   away? 

Last  week   in   Babylon, 

Last  night  in   Rome, 

Morning,  and   in   the  brush 

Under  Paul's  dome ; 

Under  Paul's  dial 

You   tighten   your   rein — 

Only  a  moment. 

And  off  once  again  ; 

Off   to   some    city 

Now   blind   in   the  womb. 

Off  to   another 

Ere  that's   in   the   tomb. 

Time,   you   old  gipsy   man, 

Will  you  not  stay. 
Put  up   your   caravan 

Just  for  one  day? 

Beside  Mr.  Hodgson's  little  blue  book 
stands  another  that  the  reviewer  has 
already  presented  to  almost  all  the 
small  boys  and  girls  of  his  acquaint 
ance.  But  perhaps  nobody  will  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  the  reviewer  did  when 
he  heard  Walter  de  la  Mare  himself — a 
gracious,  twinkling  man — read  from  Pea- 
cock Pie.  To  say  that  a  new  interpreter  of 
childhood  had  come  to  take  his  place  beside 
Charles  Kingsley  and  William  Blake  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (tho  quite  unlike 
any  of  them)  would  be  putting  the  truth 
rather  stiffly.  The  reviewer  likes  better  to 
say  that,  with  the  help  of  Heath  Robin- 
son's sympathetic  drawings,  the  pages  of 
Peacock  Pic  fairly  run  over  with  quaint 
and  jolly  whimsies  about  children  and 
childlike  grown-ups. 

All  the  love  poems  that  the  world  has 
heard  could  be  divided  sharply  into 
two  groups:  those  that  merely  charm. 
and      those      that      reveal.      To      the      latter 

belong  Emile  Verbaeren's  last  verses,  After 
noon,  and  Sara  Teasdale's  l<<>i<-  8onga.  In 

Bpite    of    a    prOVOkingly    pedestrian    transla 

tion,    Afternoon    speaks   tenderly    and    elo- 
quently of  the  love  of  the   middle  years 
Sara  Teasdale  writes,  as  always,  with  flaw 
less  candor  :■  n< l  melody  and  with  an  amaz 
ing  economy  of  expression. 

Sai'.iini  Naldu's  "The  Broken  Wing," 
the  third  of  her  small  volumes,  stands 
alongside  of  the  Lure  Bongs.  She  speaks  of 

love    in    an    alien    vernneular,    hut     with    the 

.  beauty  <>r  revelation. 
John  Cowper  Powys's  Wandragora,  more 
bool  Ii  h  than  these,  will  be  for  mo  t  readers 
if  riiiie -nil  us  ii  human  document  than 
iii;  mo  tiy  beer  music,  liquid 
null  melodiou  In  form,  ami  rague,  haunting 
and  suggestive  in  content. 

Hi:    :i    far   ei\     |o    (  )|  I  i-  I.    .loin.    '        1  '.'/i/ii/// 

:i    lumble  of  poetic  experiment 
from     lum   ve\  e  in  dialect   i"  that    hyper 

.  opated     i  mi    befoi  e  w  bleb   t  he   I  tym 
i.uei    ..\  ii h  drooping  law,  uncertain  «  heth 


Pari  s/  '  y  /u    Vary  Ftemal,"  Bariimevt'i 

er   to  fall   it   imagism   or   idiocy.   Tin-   l>.--~t 
thiol  in   tin-  b<*>k.  "Second   Avenue."   is  also 

the  most  conventional. 

The  reviewer  ha-^  an  old  fashioned  notion 
that  poetry  is  ■  failure  unless  it  is  nego- 
tiable—  unless  it  passes  current  from  poel 
to  reader  without  too  much  depreciation. 
To  bin  Mr  I'ntermeyer's  outstanding  vir- 
tue is  the  sense  of  life  and  reality  that  tills 
most  of  his  poems  There  are  real  people 
in  his  pages,  and  he  puts  them  there  with 
very  little  intrusion  of  his  own  personality 
save  a  keen  wit  that  gives  many  of  his  ob- 
servations a  satirical  cast.  In  These  Times 
there  is  sound  sentiment,  trenchant  irony, 
and  not  too  much  of  the  striving  after 
effect  that  hampers  so  many  of  the  over- 
conscious  artists  of  the  poetic  revival. 

It  is  disappointing,  after  the  spirit  and 
vigor  of  "War  and  Laughter,"  to  find  James 
Oppcnheim  thrusting  himself  into  that 
class,  but  The  Book  of  Self  is  inflated  and 
boresome.  It  is  a  trilogy  of  interpretations 
of  life,  with  the  same  thesis  laboriously  ex- 
pounded in  all  three  poems.  There  is  some 
glowing  poetry  by  the  way.  but  as  a  whole 
the  thing  undeniably  sprawls. 

Poems,  by  Ralph  Hodgson.  Macmillan  Co. 
Peacock  Pie,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  H.  Holt 
&  Co.  Afternoon,  by  Emile  Verhaeren.  John 
Lane.  Love  Songs,  bv  Sara  T"»=daie  "'f- 
millan  Co.  Mandragora,  by  John  Cowper 
Powys.  G.  Arnold  Shaw.  Asphalt,  by  Orrick 
Johns.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  These  Times,  by 
Louis  Untermeyer.  H.  Holt  &  Co.  The  Book  of 
Self,  by   James   Oppenheim.    Alfred   A.   Knopf. 

In  Europe's  Listening  Gallery 

COPENHAGEN,  and  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark, because  of  its  strategic  position 
and  the  people  from  all  Europe  who  fre- 
quent it,  offers  a  golden  opportunity  to  get 
in  close  touch  with  European  affairs.  Dur- 
ing his  ten  years  in  "the  listening  gallery 
of  Europe."  but  a  few  hours  from  Berlin, 
Mr.  Egan.  our  former  Minister  to  Denmark, 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  and 
listened  diligently  and  heard  much.  Many 
of  the  things  which  he  heard  he  tells  in  his 
thoroly  interesting  book  of  memoirs. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters 
are  those  that  deal  with  the  purchase  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Danish  Antilles, 
islands  most  necessary  to  the  defense  of 
this  country,  and  finally  brought  into  our 
possession  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  Germany's  seizing  them  as  an 
aggressive  measure  in  her  war  with  us.  Mr. 
Egan  makes  it  clear  that  Germany  would 
have  invaded  Denmark  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  if  it  had  seemed  expedient  to  her. 

The  change  of  policy  which  sent  the  German 
army  into  Belgium  and  northern  France  in- 
stead of  into  Denmark,  was  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  belief  in  Germany  that  the  war  would  be 
short ;   and   with    France  helpless,   Russia   terror- 

294 


inline    fur    tin-    llriti.sli     navy    on,    under   unit    obOVt    untie,    at   anchor  in   the    Firth    of   Forth 


ized  and  England  torn  by  political  factions,  she 
could  control  the  Danish  Belts  that  lead  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic  and  treat  these 
waters   as   German   lakes. 

The    possession    of    the    Danish    Antilles 

was   vital    to    us   and    their   acquisition    was 

the    mosl    important    achievement    of    Mr. 

Bgan's  term  as  Minister  in  Denmark.  It 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his  diplomacy 
that  the  purchase  was  finally  effected  after 
several    unsuccessful    attempts   in    tin;    past. 

Other  interesting  chapters  tell  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  and  its  widespread  rami- 
fications, especially  along  the  less  recog- 
nized lines  of  religious  effort  Mr.  Egan 
writes  also  most  keenly  of  the  other  north- 
ern nations,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  their 
part  in  general  European  politics  and  the 
European  war.  Entertaining  also  are  the 
descriptions  of  Danish  diplomatic  circles 
and  the  delightfully  democratic  Danish 
Court,  which  with  all  its  democracy,  ranks 
as  among  the  most  aristocratic  of  Europe 
and  to  which  it  is  no  mean  honor  to  be 
accredited. 

Many  books  of  memoirs  are  boring  and 
merely  gossipy.  Mr.  Egan  has  written  a 
book  informational,  entertaining  and  emi- 
nently  readable. 

Ten     Years    Near    the    German    Frontier,     by 
Maurice   Francis   Egan.   G.    H.   Doran   &   Co. 


JJr.  Maurice  Francis  F.uun,  former  F.  8, 
Minister,  tells  of  official  life  in  Denmark 
in   "Ten    Years   Xcar  the  German    Frontier" 


The  British  Navy 

WE  nil  know  vaguely  that  "everything 
in  this  wui'  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent" if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  British 
navy,  but  we  do  not  know  exactly  why. 
"Bartimeus"  brings  the  navy  out  from  be- 
hind the  smoke  screen,  brings  the  ships  and 
the  men  to  life.  The  Navy  Eternal  is,  as 
the  sub-title  explains,  The  Navy-That- 
Floats,  The  Navy-That-Flies  and  The  Navy- 
TJnder-the-Sea.  Their  daily  life  in  the  last 
four  years  has  consisted  of  large  quantities 
of  what  we  used  to  consider  incredible 
heroism,  plus  a  romantic  gallantry  which 
savors  of  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess, 
mingled  with  the  very  likable  British  trait 
of  treating  either  gallantry  or  heroism  in 
oneself  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of  and 
danger  as  either  a  bore  or  a  joke. 

"Bartimeus's"  tales  are  true.  They  are 
amply  and  interestingly  backed  with  names 
and  facts.  He  has  no  need  to  adorn  them  ; 
the  skilful  simplicity  with  which  he  tells 
them  is  far  more  striking.  The  day  and  the 
morning  after  the  Zeebrugge  affair,  the 
part  played  by  "the  little  wet  ships"  and 
the  seaplanes  and  the  motor  boats,  what 
the  British  navy  think  of  their  American 
cousins — they  are  thrilling  stories  but  bet- 
ter than  that,  they  are  real. 

The    N'avy    Eternal,    by    "Bartimeus."    George 
H.    Doran    &    Co. 

The  Doughboy  Alphabet 

ALL  about  the  American  Army  from 
A  to  Z  is  the  information  Sergeant 
D.  G.  Rowse  gives  us  in  Doughboy  Dope, 
with  "scenery"  by  Corporal  M.  T.  Kopsco. 
These  twenty-six  word  and  pen  and  ink 
sketches  picture  life  in  the  army  from  the 
enlisted  man's  point  of  view  with  accuracy 
and  humor.  Right  thru  the  alphabet  they 
go  thru  all  the  blessings,  inconveniences 
and  humorous  incidents  in  camp  life  to 

Z  is  for  Zero — the  Kaiser's  net  gains. 

And  in  between  we  find 

F  is  for  First  Call,  that  moment  when  the 
cheery  notes  of  the  bugle  acquaint  you  of  duty 
to  be  done  and  you  spring  lightly  from  your 
bunk,  without  delay  or  repining.  Sherman  un- 
doubtedly stood   reveille* 

R  is  for  Rookie,  who  will  positively  inerflb. 
if  you  ask  him.  for  the  key  to  the  parade 
ground,    or    ten    feet    of    skirmish    line. 

Now   that  the  men  are  getting  back  into 

"cits"  they  will  appreciate  doubly  how    they 

appeared   to  others   when    they    wore   khaki. 

Doughboy    Dope,    by    IV    fj,     Kowse      Frank    K. 
Kane 

Another  "Clock"  Story 

AS  excitingly  improbable  a  detective  story 
as  ever   ba tiled   :iml   allured   tin"   breath 
leas  reader       I'he   Fiiliile  of   the   Pn>rl<    I 
peror     has  all   tin-   thrills  of  luhenture  and 
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murder  and  hate  and  love  embroidered  on 
the  groundwork  of  a  plot  as  precisely 
worked  out  as  a  problem  in  mathematics. 
The  book  begins  with  the  theft  of  a  purple 
jewel  from  the  forehead  of  an  Indian  god 
and  ends  with  its  discovery  in  an  under- 
ground menagerie.  Its  intermediate  vicissi- 
tudes make  up  a  detective  story  worthy  of 
the  author  of  "Cleek,  the  Man  of  the  Forty 
Faces"  and  "Cleek  of  Scotland  Yard." 

The  Riddle  of  the  Purple  Emperor,  by  Thomas 
W.  and  Mary  E.  Henshaw.  Doubleday,  Page 
&.    Co. 

People  You  Ought  to  Know 

Certain  American  Faces,  by  Charles  Lewis 
Slattery,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  Brief,  penetrating, 
but  faithful  sketches  of  Philips  Brooks,  William 
James,  Samuel  Hart,  Henry  Nash  and  others 
of  this  circle  of  comradeship. 

Portraits  and  Backgrounds,  by  the  late 
Evangeline  Wilbour  Blashfield.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. )  Four  gems  of  biography : 
Hrotsvitha,  a  Benedictine  nun,  forerunner  of 
modern  dramatists ;  Aphra  Benn,  the  first  pro- 
fessional woman  of  letters  in  England ;  Aisse. 
a  Circassian  slave  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Parisian  court,  and  Rosalba  Carriera,  a  Vene- 
tian  miniature  painter. 

Frank  Duveneck,  by  Norbert  Heermann. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  A  brief,  sympa- 
thetic biography  of  the  famous  painter,  tracing 
critically  the  development  of  his  work.  Contains 
twenty-one  reproductions  of  his  best  canvases 
with  explanatory   notes. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew,  by  Bouck  White. 
(George  H.  Doran  Co.)  An  authentic 
record  in  diary  form  of  the  life  of  the  trader 
and  financier  whose  whole  effort  was  given  to 
money  making,  with  no  thought  of  those  who 
suffered  thru  his  greed. 

The  Private  Papers  op  Henry  Ryecroft,  by 
George  Gissing.  (Boni  &  Liveright.)  Semi- 
autobiographical  meditations,  full  of  wise 
philosophy  and  literary  charm.  One  of  the  pocket 
volumes  of  the  Modern  Library  aeries. 

Guynemer,  Knight  of  the  Air,  by  Henry 
Bordeaux.  Translated  by  Louise  Morgan  Sill. 
(Yale  University  Press.)  An  appreciation 
of  the  famous  airman  by  one  of  the  most 
famous  French  authors.  A  fascinating  tale  and 
charmingly  written. 

The  Reminiscences  op  Lafcadio  Hearn,  by 
his  Japanese  wife,  Setsuko  Koizumi.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. )  Opens  wide  the  shoji  and  gives 
a  clear  and  intimate  view  of  that  nervous  genius, 
whose  delicacy  of  understanding  won  the  last- 
ing devotion  of  many.  All  readers  of  Hearn 
will  want  this  frank  yet  reticent,  this  quaint 
and   charming   personal    record. 

Isarei.  of  Casttle  and  the  Making  of  the 
Spanish  Nation,  by  Ierene  L.  Plunket ;  AL7HED 
THE  (,KEAT,  by  Beatrice  A.  Lees.  <G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.)  Two  comprehensive  and 
well  illustrated  additions  to  the  "Heroes  of 
the   Nati  giving   national   history   and 

the   personal,  intimate   biographies  of  the   rulers. 

Books  for  the  Scientist 

TNT  and  Otiip.r  NmOTOLCEMCf,  by  (',.  Carle- 
ton  Smith.  d>  Van  Noatraod  Co.)  A 
useful  textbook  of  eoal  'ar  exploarm  irboee 
waimfai  Inn    the    United    State*    must    eontinue 

pent*     time      if     it     ik     to     r«-tain     the     /round 
in*   the  war. 

chiatky  and  the  War,  edited  by 
Mab»-l  Webster  Brown  and  Prankwood  I.  Wil- 
liams. (Committee  Mental  Hygiene.)  AbntractH 
and   reft  o  literature  In  all   langnagei  on 

■intnl    dietarbaneaa    of    th<-    aoldien,     lor    the 
sitet. 

CaLI  ■'.,    by    Wil- 

I  ranHm    and     Harry     Macnutl       'I  rank- 

Im.  >>ui|i    Bethlehem,    Pa., 

A       rotamc       of       directions       for       Impoi 

that     will  be     Of     valor-  to     every 

lea,    by  authora    who  have    tin- 

itation    for  practical    and  accurate 
ooka. 

AfTUBD    y.'<.l\'U\    by    Paul    PopeiMM    ar,d    I'-. 

on        (Macmillan       Co  >       Aathori- 

ind    up   t/,   i\-.,\i-    reference    textbook    on    a 
■I    and    commended    o\ 

vho  do   not.   V  r  •  much 

recenl 

'■   nNTANCR,  '■/  Han     7 
M  \i         (Marmillan        f>>  i        A        comprehensive 

-  nd<  d   f',r  ti,-  neral 

;■ 

■irtn. 
Tiff    0  a,   7/iror  v,  Fi",\*  a   Ph 

Hie 
id.   P 
i       A      study      of      the      i' 


cCutcheon* 


Cngltsif)  prints 


and  other  Dress  Cottons 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


4£tl0tt£j)  $rint£,  the  absolutely  novel  Dress 
Cottons  introduced  this  season  and  imported 
exclusively  by  James  McCutcheon  &  Company, 
have  met  with  such  instant  approval  that  the 
large  stocks  we  had  laid  in  were  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  delightfully  quaint  designs  so  popular  with  our  great 

grandmothers  assured  their  instant  popularity,  and  their  high 

quality  at  once  won  the  approval  of  discriminating  buyers  of 

|  Dress  Cottons.  §1 

Criglt£f)  ;Print£  are  but  one  of  the  novelties  to  be  found  in  |j 

the  Dress  Goods  Department  at  McCutcheon's. 

A  large  share    of    the    33d    Street  Section  of    our  store  is 

devoted  exclusively  to  Linen  and  Cotton  piece  goods  of  the 

finer  grades.     For  years  we  have  specialized  in  these  fabrics,  J 

and  particularly   those  adapted  to  women's    and    children's 

outer  garments  and  men's  shirtings  and  pajama  materials. 

Our  methods  of  specialization  enable  us  to  maintain  a 
pace  far  in  advance  of  Fashion's  trend.  From  season  to 
season  we  are  able  to  procure  materials  and  patterns  that  are 
exclusive  with  us,  because  of  our  large  purchasing  capacity 
and  the  fact  that  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  sources  of 
supply  in  France,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

|   James  McCutcheon  &  Company   | 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Book  of  DcMtgns  Free.        orretpondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (Established  i87s> 
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"I  was  astounded  <n  my  «<w  Power  over  men  and  women.   People  actually  went 
out  oj  their  way  to  do  things  for  me,  tht  ■  teemed  t  IGBR  TO  PLEASE   WE" 

<Ihe  Secret  of  Mating 

People LiheYbu 


"Getting  people  to  like  you  is  the  quick  road  to  success — 
it's  more  important  than  ability,"  says  this  man.  It  surely 
did  wonders  for  him.  How  he  does  it — a  simple  method 
which  anyone  can  use  instantly. 


ALL  the  office  was  talking  about 
it,   and   we   were   wondering 
which   one   of   us    would  he 
the  lucky  man. 

There  was  an  important  job  to  he     tary    came    into    my    office    with    a 
filled— as  Assistant-to-the-President     cheery    smile,   looked    at    me   mean- 


was   only   a   branch-office 

salesman  .  .  .  Personality! 

Why,  he  was  only  five  feet 

four  inches  high,  and  had 

no  more  personality  than 

ways.     And  I  was  suit-  that  the  firm     a  mouse.    Stack  him  up  against  a  big 

knew  it,  too.  man  and  he'd  look  and  act  like  an 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  thrill  of     office  boy.     I  knew  Peters  well  and 

pleasure  when  the  president's  secre-     there  was  nothing  to  him,  nothing  at 


According  to  the  general  run  of 
salaries  in  the  office,  this  one  would 
easily  pay  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a 
year. 

The  main  requisite,  as  we  under- 


ingly,  handed  me  a  bulletin  and  said: 
"Mr.  Frazer,  here  is  the  news  about 
the  new  Assistant-to-the-President." 
There  seemed  to  be  a  new  note  of     things  pleasant  for  him — not  exactly  ! 


all. 

January  the  first  came  and  Peters 
assumed  his  new  duties.  All  the  boys 
were  openly  hostile  to  him.  Naturally, 
1  felt  very  keenly  about  it,  and  didn't 
exactly  go  out  of  my  way  to  make 


added  respect  in  her  attitude  toward 


stood  it,  was  striking  personality  and     me.     I  smiled  my  appreciation  as  she 

the  ability  to  meet  even  the  biggest     left  my  desk. 

At  last  I  had  come  into  my  own! 
Never  did  the  sun  shine  so  brightly 
as  on  that  morning,  and  never  did 


men  in  their  offices,  their  clubs  and 
their  homes  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality.  This  the  firm  considered 
of  even  more  importance  than 
knowledge  of  the  business. 


it  seem  so  good  to  be  alive  !     These 
were  mv  thoughts  as  1  razed  out  of 


You     know     just     what     happens  the  window,  seeing  not  the  hurrying 

when  news  of  this  sort  gets  around  throngs,    but    vivid    picture's    of    my 

an   office.     The  boys  got  to  picking  new     position     flashing    before     me. 

the   man   among   themselves.      They  And  then  for  a  further  joyous  thrill 

had  the  choice  all  narrowed  down  to  I  read  the  bulletin.     It  said,  "Effec 

two    men  —  Harrison    and    myself,  tive  January    1,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Peters, 

That  was  the  way  I  felt  about  it.  too.  of  our  Cleveland  office,  will  assume 

Harrison    was   big   enough    for    the  the  duties  of  Assistant-tO-the-Presi- 

job,   and   could   undoubtedly   make  a  dent   at  the  home  office." 
success  of  it.     Rut,  personally,  T  felt         Peters!  Peters! — surely  it  couldn't 

that  f  had  the  edge  on  him  in  lots  of  be  Petersl    Why,  this  fellow  Peters 


But  our  open  opposition  didn't 
seem  to  bother  Peters.  1  le  went 
right  on  with  his  work  and  began  to 
make  good.  Soon  I  noticed  that, 
despite  my  feeling  against  him,  I  was 
secretly  beginning  to  admire  him. 
He  was  winning  over  the  other  boys, 
too.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  all 
buried  our  little  hatchets  and  palled 
up  with  Peters. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  was  the 
big  hit  he  made  with  the  people  we 
did  business  with.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  They  would  come 
in  and  write  in  and  telephone  in  to 
the  firm  and  praise  Peters  to  the 
skies.     They   insisted  on  doing  busi 

ness  with  him,  and  gave  him  orders 

of  a  si/e  that  made  us  di     \    to  look 
at.      \nd  offers  of  positions!     why, 
Peters  had  almost  as  many    fancj 
figure  positions  offered  to  him  as  .1 

dictionary  has  words. 
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What  I  could  not  get  into  my 
mind  was  how  a  little,  unassuming, 
ordinarv-to-look-at  chap  like  Peters 
could  make  such  an  impression  with 
everyone — especially  with  influential 
men.  He  seemed  to  have  an  un- 
canny influence  over  people.  The 
masterly  Peters  of  today  was  an 
altogether  different  man  from  the 
commonplace  Peters  I  had  first  met 
years  ago.  I  could  not  figure  it  out, 
nor  could  the  other  boys. 

One  day  at  luncheon  I  came  right 
out  and  asked  Peters  how  he  did  it. 
I  half  expected  him  to  evade.  But 
he  didn't.  He  let  me  in  on  the 
secret.  He  said  he  was  not  afraid  to 
do  it  because  there  was  always  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top. 

What  Peters  told  me  acted  on  my 
mind   in   exactly   the   same   way  as 
when  you  stand  on  a 
hill   and   look   through 
binocular    glasses    at 
objects  in  the  far  dis- 
tance.      Many 
things    I    could 
not     see     be- 
fore   suddenly 
leaped    into    my 
mind  with  start- 
1  i  n  g   clearness. 
A  new  sense  of 
power   surged 
through  me. 
And    f    felt   the 
urge    to    put    it 
into  action. 

Within  a  month  I  was  getting  re- 
markable results.  /  had  suddenly 
become  popular.  Business  men  of 
importance  who  had  formerly  given 
me  only  a  passing  nod  of  acquaint- 
ance, suddenly  showed  a  desire  for 
my  friendship.  1  was  invited  into 
the  most  select  social  circles.  People 
— even  strangers — actually  went  out 
of  their  way  to  do  things  for  me. 
At  first  1  was  astounded  at  my  new 
power  over  men  and  women.  Xot 
only  could  1  k"-t  them  to  do  what  I 
wanted  them  to  do.  but  they  actually 
anticipated  my  wishes  and  seemed 
to  please  me.  lint  let  me  tell 
►me  of  my  experieni  e 
eofourbigge  t  customer   had  a 

•    the   firm.     I  le   held 
pa;. lie  big  bill  am  hed 

of  our  '  ompetiti  I 

1  le  met  me  like  a 

Ofds  and   I 

In  ide  of  fifteen  min 

(lowering    me    with 

I  |e  gave  in'-  .i  i  he<  k   in 

,  another  big  ordei .  and 

tinuc  ii     all 

it    b< '  ame 
for  tl.e   firm  to  obtain  a 

Ci       from      a       |<ronnii'iit 

man      'I  our  men  had 

I  failed      'I  hen  I 


"People  would  come  in 
and  write  in  and  photic 
in  and  praise  Peters  to 
the  skies  .  .  .  he  was 
showered  with  offers  of 
fancy     fiqurc      positions." 


the  job.  I  felt  I  had  been  made  the 
"goat."  Hut  1  got  the  signed  letter, 
and  with  it  an  inside  tip  which 
enabled  us  to  land  a  prize  order 
about  which  our  competitors  are 
still  guessing  and  wondering. 

Then  trouble  sprang  up  at  one 
of  our  factories.  The  men  talked 
strike.  Things  looked  ugly.  I  was 
sent  to  straighten  it  out.  On  the 
eve  of  a  general  walkout,  I  pacified 
the  men  and  headed  off  the  strike. 
And  not  only  this,  but  ever  since 
then  this  factory  has  led  all  our  other 
plants  in  production. 

I  could  tell  you  dozens  of  similar 
instances,  but  they  all  tell  the  same 
story — the  ability  to  make  people  like 

you,    believe 

what   you    want 

them  to  believe, 

and  to  do  what 

you    want    them 

to    do.      I    take 

no    personal 

credit   for  what 

I    have    done. 

All  the  credit  I 

give    to    the 

method      Peters 

told    me    about. 

W  e    have    told 

it  to  lots  of  our 

friends,  a  n  d  it 

has  enabled 

them  to  do  just 

as  remarkable 

things  as  Peters 

and  I  have  done. 

Which   reminds  me:  One  of  my  wife's 

rkce     friends    moved     to    another    town 

where   she   was  a   stratwr.      My   wife  of 

course  knew  of  my  method.     She  told  it 

to  her  friend  with  the  idea  that  it  might 

he   of    assistance   to   her    in    meeting   new 

people.  Tt  helped  her  so  wonderfully  that 

in   a   very   short   time   she   won   the   close 

friendship  of  many  of  the  "best   families" 

in  the  town      Everyone  wonder'   how  she 

did  it.  But  WE  know. 

But  you  want  to  know 
what  method  I  used  to  do 
all  these  remarkahle  tilings. 
It       is       this:        You       know 

that    everyone    doesn'i    think 

alike.      What     oik-     likes     an- 
other dislikes.     Whal  pi 
one    offend      another.      And 
what     offends     one     pi 
another.    Well,  mere  i    your 
(  u'  .      You    (  .hi    make    an    ill 
taut    hit     with    anyone    if 
you      a ,     the     tiling     they 
•   you  to  id  ai  I  the 

they    wani    you   to       I 
h<,  tin     and  they  will  surely 

and    will    go    mile  •    out    of 
,  PLEASE   ^OTJ 
You  can  do  tlii,  < 
iin    itnpli 

•.Mill 

and  child  an  learly 

and   ai   di  tin<  it 

fool 

high,   '.viu'  li   show  you    1 1  '.in 
/Ian'  c     « 

what     tO     |gy     and     In     do     to 

pi'  ;i  to  gel   them   to 


believe  whal  you  want  them  to  believe- 
to  think  as  you  think  to  do  exactly  what 
you  want  them  to  do. 

Knowing  these  simple  signs  is  the 
whole  secret  of  getting  what  you  want  out 
of  life — of  making  friends,  of  business 
and  social  advancement.  Every  great 
leader  uses  this  method.  That  is  why  he 
IS  a  leader.  Use  it  yourself  and  you  will 
quickly  become  a  leader — nothing  can  stop 
you.  And  you  will  want  to  use  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  protect  yourself 
against   others. 

What  Peters  told  me  at  luncheon  that 
day  was  this  "Get  Dr.  Blackford's  'Read- 
ing Character  at  Sight.' "  I  did  so.  This 
is  how  I  learned  to  do  all  the  remarkable 
things  I  have  told  you  about. 

You  have  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford — the 
Master  Character  Analyst.  Many  con- 
cerns will  not  employ  a  man  without  first 
getting  Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  on  him. 
Concerns  such  as  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  Baker- 
Vawter  Company,  Scott  Paper  Company 
and  many  others  pay  Dr.  Blackford  large 
annual  fees  for  advice  'on  dealing  with 
human  nature. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these 
services  that  Dr.  Blackford  could  not 
even  begin  to  fill  all  the  engagements.  So 
Dr.  Blackford  has  explained  the  method 
in  a  simple  seven-lesson  course  entitled 
"Reading  Character  at  Sight."  Even  a 
half  hour's  reading  of  this  remarkable 
course  will  give  you  an  insight  into 
human  nature  and  a  power  over  people 
which   will    surprise  you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in 
Dr.  Blackford's  Course,  "Reading  Char- 
acter at  Sight,"  that  they  will  gladly  send 
it  to  you  on  approval.  Send  no  money. 
Merely  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  The 
complete  course  will  go  to  you  instantly, 
en  approval,  all  charges  prepaid.  Look  it 
over  thoroughly.  See  if  it  lives  up  to  the 
claims  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
keep  it,  then  return  it,  and  the  transaction 
is  closed.  And  if  you  decide  to  keep  it — 
as  you  surely  will — then  merely  remit 
Five  Dollars   in   full  payment. 

Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you  as- 
sume no  obligation.  The  entire  course 
goes  to  you  on  approval.  You've  every- 
thing to  gain— nothing  to  lose.  So  mail 
the  coupon  NOW,  wliile  this  remarkable 
oiler  remains  open. 
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Even  better 
than  money 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better 
than  actual  money  for  the  tra- 
veler for  several  reasons:  They 
are  more  convenient  to  carry 
less  bulky.  They  are  safer,  be- 
cause no  one  can  use  them 
until  you  have  countersigned 
them.  Your  countersignature  on 
an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  accepting 
the  cheque,  is  the  only  identifi- 
cation required. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into 
another  kind  of  money  when  you  go 
from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  like  pounds,shil!ings  and  pence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationally  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services  — "The  safest, 
handiest  travel  funds." 


Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in 
your  vicinity. 


"A.B.A."H£  Cheques 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $2.50 

\      Makes  adding  easy.     It's  accurate,  quick,  durable 
and  easily  operated.    Capa  itj- 8  columns.    Saves 
time,   brain  work  and  errors.        5;>,iHH)   pleased 
\  owners.     Guaranteed  one  year.     Price-  $2.50  de- 
'live-ed.       DeLuxe  Dealt  Siie,  15.00  delivered. 
Afaota  wantfd. 
J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO. 
Oept.  118,  1458  Hollywood  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

offers  you 

ADVICE.  INFORMATION 
AND  SUGGESTION   ON 

Office,  Factory  and  Business 
Building  Equipment,  Household 
Furnishings  and  Appliances, 
Garden    Work. 


This  service  is  free  to  our  readers 
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Talcs  of  Mystery 

THi     Man     ikiui     the    CLOUDS,    by    J.     Store;- 

(G,     ll       Doran     i      •      I      Adven- 

ho  di  hi'-   '  i  om   ■  loai   balloon 

ind  and  become*  an  effective 

spy  eatchi 

Okiwood  of  thh  Secret  Sbrvicr,  liy  Valentine 

Willi. (Robert      M        McBrlde.)       English 

■py  story  in  which  marly  every  chapter  ex- 
plodes in  a  i hat  hurla  you  headlong 
into  the  next   chapter 

Binmteb  Urn  i:.  by  Leland  Hall.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co  i  A  mystery  story  containing 
a  very  real  and  decided  thrill,  which  is  vastly 
enhanced  by  the  complete  commonplaceness  of 
mm  h   of   i  he  eel  ting, 

Tmk    Shielding    Wing,    by    Will    Levington 

Comfort  (Small,  Mawiard  &  Co.)  A  tale  of 
mystery,  war,  love  and  hate,  in  which  an 
American    war    correspondent    becomes    involved 

in    the    Young    China    movement. 

Women  and  Women's  Work 

PREPABTNa  WoMKN  FOR  CITIZENSHIP,  by  Helen 
Ring  Robinson.  (Macmillan  Co.)  Whim- 
sical hut  no  less  penetrating  counsel  for  every- 
day citizenship  as  compared  with  the  election- 
day-only    variety. 

MOBILIZING  Woman  Power,  by  Harriot  Stan- 
ton Blatch.  (The  Woman's  Press.)  Dedi- 
cated to  the  heroic  women  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  ;  yet  with  a  present  value  to  ail  inter- 
ested in  the  labor  situation  during  demobiliza- 
tion and  readjustment. 

Opportt  nittes  for  Women  in  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (The 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations.)  A 
thoro,  careful  study  of  women  in  the  New 
York  City  civil  service.  May  be  used  as  a  guide 
to  positions  in  other  cities. 

Tite  Eve  op  Election,  by  John  B.  Howe. 
(Macmillan  Co.)  Furnishes  an  excellent 
background  for  intelligent  voting  and  is  espe- 
cially attractive  and  helpful  to  the  newly  en- 
franchised  woman   voter. 

The  Woman  Citizen,  by  Horace  A.  Hlolister. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  A  study  of  woman's  status 
in  the  family,  community  and  nation,  and  an 
exposition  of  present  day  readjustment  prob- 
lems. 

The  Business  of  the  Household,  by  C.  W. 
Taber.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  A  detailed  study 
of  household  finance,  of  importance  to  the  aver- 
age reader.  Explains  the  budget  and  details  of 
business,   finance  and  law. 

Food  and  the  War,  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  Practical,  reliable 
textbook  on  dietetics  that  will  not  lose  its 
value  after  m  the  war,  for  we  must  continue  to 
eat  and  to  eat  wisely. 

The  Liberty  Cook  Book,  by  Bertha  Stock- 
bridge.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  Several  hundred 
well  tested  recipes  of  all  sorts — meats,  fish,  pre- 
serves, cakes,  bread,  etc. — prepared  with  a  view 
to  economy.  There  are  numerous  unusual  sug- 
gestions for  sandwich  fillings. 

Liberty  Recipes,  by  Amelia  Doddridge.  (Stew- 
art &  Kidd  Co. )  More  than  a  hundred 
war-time  recipes  giving  suggestions  for  meat, 
wheat,    fat   and   sugar    conservation. 

Textbook  of  Home  Nursing,  by  Eveleen  Har- 
rison. (Macmillan  Co.)  In  its  revised  sec- 
ond edition  takes  advantage  of  the  newest 
practice  in  nursing,  and  includes  a  chapter  of 
recipes   for   invalid   cooking. 

Dietetics  for  Nurses,  by  Fairfax  T.  Proudfit. 
(Macmillan  Co.)  A  comprehensive  study 
of  food  sources,  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  food,  its  effect  in  health  and  its  effect 
and  behavior   in   disease. 

The  Woman  Question.  (Roni  &  Liveright.) 
A  medley  of  17  authors:  history  by  Dick- 
inson,      Fowler     and     Ward,     anthropology      by 


ii    iii.-  sea    by    Nletssohe, 
glorlAi  .ii  Ion    by    M  lovi    i. .    I 

penl  motherhood    bj    Ellen    Key,   subjei 

by  Mill, 
Pood   Saving    anm    Shaking.    (United 
i  ""i    tdmini  tration  i     \   simple  explanation  oi 
■  ompai .iii-..     food  ibi     espei  lall)    I o 

teach  in.  m .ii  ,    ...  boolli 

W'  i    A     Knopf  i    An   ej m, 

book,  too  frank,  i"  havi  been  written  by  a 
woman  !     ITnflattei  Ing     In     its  of    tin- 

illinium    bul   pungent   In  style  and   penetratlm 

in    psychology. 

All  Sides  of  the  War 

Tim    BKV    PILOT  in   No  Man's  Land,  by  Ralph 

Connoi       '<■      ii      ii. ..an     Co  )     'i  he    dramatl- 

I    mi    individual'!   stru  d    attain- 

in.  m .  ni  Hi.   -  |l         i  hat  heliied  leaven 

i  In-    burden   of    war.    A    real   story. 

Sonus  OP  THI  Siitvici  .  by  Will  Btokte.  (P,  A 
Stokes  Co  i  Popular  rollickim  ongs  and 
favorite   servi  of    the    army,    navy    and 

marine  corps. 

An  American  I'oii.u.  anonymous.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co  i  Home  letters  from  an 
American  in  the  French  service,  The  horror  and 
pathos  of  bii-  experiences  are  offset  by  the 
abilil  •     the    underlying    beauty   and   sig- 

nilicance  of  the  war. 

The  Diary  op  a  German  Soldier,  by  Feld- 
webel     c  (Alfred     A.     Knopf.)     An     ap> 

parent  ly  authentic  and  exceedingly  frank  ac- 
count of  Germany  at  war,  by  a  German  u  •- 
geant,  who  served  on  the  eastern  and  western 
fronts. 

According  to  Orders,  by  F  Britten  Austin. 
(G.  II  Doran  &.  Co.)  Dramatic  tales  of 
German     war     psychology,     whose    sincerity     anil 

freedom  from  passion  makes  them  more  effective 

as  an  indictment  Of  "the  Prussian  idea''  than 
a  bookful  of  atrocities. 

The  Human  Touch,  by  "Sapper."  (George 
H.  Doran  Co.)  Sketches  of  the  tense,  the 
dramatic,  or  the  humorous  side  of  the  war,  alive 
with  the  vital  touch  of  one  who  went  thru  it 
with   open    mind — and   eyes    and   heart ! 

The  Naval  Reserve,  by  Frank  Hunter  Potter. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  Description  of  the 
life,  training  and  work  of  recruits  in  the  Re- 
serve at  training  stations,   colleges,   and  at  sea. 

Dear  Folks  at  Home.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
The  wonderful  work  of  the  U.  S.  Marines 
in  France,  told — as  only  marines  could  tell  it  1— 
in  their  own  letters  from  training  camps  and 
from    the    front. 

Essays  and  Addresses  in  War  Time,  by  Vis- 
count Brj'ce.  (Macmillan  Co.)  The  author 
of  "The  American  Commonwealth"  discusses 
Britain's  reasons  for  entering  the  war,  war  in 
general,  the  principle  of  nationality  and  the 
League   of   Nations. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Crusade,  by  Lyman 
Abbott.  (Macmillan  Co.)  Interpretation  of 
the  war  spirit  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
a  mother  who  had  sent  her  son  to  war,  in  the 
usual  felicitous  and  sympathetic  vein  character- 
istic of  the  author. 

The  Future  Belongs  to  the  People,  by  Karl 
Liebknecht.  (Macmillan  Co.)  The  author 
has  fallen  victim  to  his  own  rashness,  but  what 
he  stood  for,  valiantly  tho  unwisely,  is  here  set 
forth  in  his  own  speeches  during  the  war. 

The  Near  East  from  Within.  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.)  "Revelations"  of  German  pre-war 
intrigue  in  Turkey  and  the  Balkans.  Fairly  in- 
teresting and  probably  true,  otherwise  the  author 
would  have  made  a  more  thrilling  tale. 

One  Year  at  the  Russian  Court  (1904- 
1905),  by  Renee  Elton  Maud.  (John  Lane  Co.) 
Casual,  gossipy  narrative  of  a  year  in  Rus- 
sia. Entertaining  tales  of  well-known  people  in 
the  court  circle  and  bits  of  description  of  Rus- 
sian customs. 

The  Book  of  American  Wars,  by  Helen  Nic- 
olay.  (Century  Co.)  By  a  colorful  chronicle 
of  America's  other  wars,  it  makes  possible  a 
more  intelligent  and  a  deeper  comprehension  of 
our  country's  part  in  the  war  today,  with  which 
the  latter  portion   of   the   book   deals. 

Three  Times  and  Out.  by  Nellie  L.  McClung. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  Actual  conditions 
in  a  German  prison  camp  and  the  ex- 
periences of  Private  Simmons,  who  escaped  after 
two   unsuccessful   attempts   at    freedom. 

The  Unbroken  Tradition,  by  Nora  Connolly. 
(Boni  &  Liveright.)  Person  narrative  de- 
picting   the    Inside    of    the    Irish    insurrection    of 

1916,  by  the  daughter  of  the  Commandant  of  the 

Irish    Republican    Army. 

The    German     Myth,     by     Gustavus     Myers 

(Boni      «S      Liveright.)       Personal      narrative     de- 
statistics     aimed     at     Germany's     proudest     el 
to  superior   "kultur,"   her   progress   in   indust 
legislation   and   general  social   welfare, 

Onf  Hundred  iyi;  Cent   American,  edited  bj 
Ainen    i..    Squtres,    with    a    foreword   b>     i'1 
dore      Roosevell        t*.;       ll       Doran      S      ^ 
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Addresses  before  the  New  York  Republican 
Ciub  in  1918  by  well-known  Americans — Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican — and  distinguished 
visitors    from    other   lands. 

A  League  of  Nations,  Nos.  131,  134.  (Ameri- 
can Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
401  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City.)  Re- 
prints of  articles  and  addresses  by  some  of  the 
foremost  advocates   of   a   League  of   Nations. 

The  New  Rook  of  Martyrs,  by  George  Du- 
hamel.  (G.  H.  Doran  &  Co.)  What  war  is,  not 
in  a  glorious  trench  raid,  but  in  the  hospitals. 
Distinctly    unpleasant    reading. 

Stories  of  Romance 

A  Dauchter  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Leroy  Scott. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  From  saloon  to 
high  society.  Jennie  Malone  has  an  adventurous 
career,  enlivened  by  a  crook  at  every  turning. 
The  story  has  plenty  of  thrills  and  some  fair 
instruction   in   criminal   technique. 

The  B'ccaxeer  Farmer,  by  Harold  Bindloss. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.)  Romance  of  an  ex- 
tremely enterprising  farmer.  His  adventures  and 
successes  in  Havana,  and  how  he  found  love 
and  happiness 

The  Bargain  True,  by  Nalbro  Bartley. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  The  temptation 
of  the  man  with  money,  and  the  man  with  youth 
and  love,  made  different  by  the  unconventional 
behavior  of  the  "older  man." 

Sands  of  Gold,  by  Kathljm  Rhodes.  (Duffield 
&  Co. )  A  story  of  the  Egyptian  desert, 
the  sane  madness  of  a  young  Greek  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  brings  happiness  from  seeming 
desolation. 

The  Duchess  of  Siona,  by  Ernest  Goodwin. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  A  richly  colored 
tale  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  wherein  a  right 
royal  adventurer  make3  good  his  boast. 

Live  and  Learn 

The  Law  as  a  Vocation,  by  Frederick  J. 
Allen,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Guidance,  Harvard  University.  (Har- 
vard University  Press.)  A  book  that  answers 
all  a  young  man's  questions  concerning  the 
scope  and  future  of  the  law  as  a  profession. 

American  Private  Schools,  Sargent's  Hand- 
book Series.  (Porter  E.  Sargent,  Boston.)  A 
critical  description  of  the  leading  private  schools 
of  the  country,  with  helpful  comparative  charts 
based  on    various   classifications. 

The  Sini'P.i.'iLDlNG  Indi stky,  by  Roy  W.  Kelly 
and  Frederick  J.  Allen.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Authoritative,  comprehensive  and  explana- 
tory account  of  American  shipbuilding  in  detail, 
valuable  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
shipyard   worker.    Well   illustrated. 

Democracy  in  Education,  by  Joseph  Kinmont 
Hart.  (Century  Co.)  The  history  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  part 
of  iu  task  lies  just  ahead. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Democratic  School  Sys- 
tem, by  Charles  Hubbard  Judd.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.)  A  discussion  of  our  Ameri- 
can school  system  and  how  it  may  be 
freer)  from  the  Prussianizing  influence  of  the 
grad<-  jJarj  'I  ;tk'-r-  up  the  junior  high  school  and 
possibilities    for    wider    usefulness. 

Kr/tTATiovAL  Film  MaOAZTME,  adlted  by  Dolph 

tman.   (33  W    Forty-second  street.  New  York 

t    A    new    monthly    publication    covering   the 

eational    value   of    motion    r>i',,ur<n    from   the 

standpoint   of  history,  travel,  science,  art,  litera- 

.  .try,    etc. 

Christianity  Past  and  Present 

Cmnrr'f    Ltrr.    in     Pictohs,    by    George    O. 

(Exter   .or.       Pr<    ■..      Chicago.)       Near- 
ly a  hundr<<i  sepia  reproductions  of  the  Can 

'      /    the   life   of    Christ.    With 
/•xt. 
Tiik  Rusal  Chubi  '    immunity. 

Edwin      I.       Earp        (Abingdon       Press.) 
for      community      service      for 
if.     op<  by 
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hool  of  Religion 
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TRe  OperiBoolc- 
SummerVacatbnsmie  Jkst 

Plan  now  to  get  away  for  a  joyous,  restful  vacation.  Take  advantage 
of  the  return  of  Peace.  You  have  worked  hard,  sacrificed  and  saved. 
You  have  earned  time  off.  You  need  the  change.    Where  will  you  go? 


Down  by  the  Sea 

From  the  forty  beaches  of  New  Jersey  to 
the  hundred  harbors  of  Maine  —  around  the 
shoresof  Long  Island  and  up  thecoastof  New 
England  —  are  the  most  famous  seaside  resorts 
in  the  world.  All  are  planning  tor  you  the 
gayest  summer  season  on  record. 

The  Call  of  New  England 

If  the  carefree, open  life  of  the  camp  calls, 
you  may  hunt,  fish,  and  canoe  in  woods  and 
lakes  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  If  you 
are  a  golf  enthusiast,  or  love  magnificent 
views,  you  may  choose  the  White  and  Green 
Mountains.    Infinite  variety  here. 

It  only  remains  for  you  to  decide — WHERE? 

The  i  :  (tail  roar)  Administration  has  Issued  the  following  deserlpt  Ivs  booklets  of  the  above  soot  i  ohm  containing 

authorit.it  ■•■   Information  and  list   of  hots!   "  NewJsrssySi  ashore"  ,"  Long  Island" ,"  NtwEnglandShore»SauthofBoaU>n'', 
"New  i  i"trvH  North  -/>"/  Ea  i  of  Boston", "New  England  Lakes  and  Mountains"/' Adirondaoksand  Thousand 

Islands",  "Saratoga  springs.  Lake  Oiorgsand  Lake  Champlain" ,  Niagara  Falls",  '  Michigan 
Sumnur  Resorts".  A  k  your  lo<-jt|  ticket  agent  to  help  yon  plan  your  trip,  or  apply  to  the  neareBt 
Consolidated  1  ickst  Office;  or  write  the  nearest  Travel  bureau,  naming  the  Booklet  wanted. 

•United -States  •  Railroad  -Admimstmiion- 


The  Adirondacks 

Forest-crowned,  lake-dotted,  pine- 
scented,  romantic  Adirondacks — the  cool, 
summer  roof  garden  of  New  York  State. 
Visit  the  Thousand  Islands,  Niagara  Falls, 
Saratoga  Springs, Lakes  George  and  Cnam- 
plain.    Camp  out  or  live  in  luxury. 

Michigan 

Resinous  forests,  broad  beaches,  cool 
inland  lakesand  streams — excellent  fishing, 
sailing,  motor-boating,  and  bathing;  the 
finest  of  golf ;  bridle  paths  through  the 
woods.  Michigan  is  the  sporting  Peninsula 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 


Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  Street 

New  York  City 


Travel  Bureau 

646  Transportation  Building 

Chicago 


Travel  Bureau 
602  Healey  Building 
Atlanta 
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Sunshine  in  plenty,  pure  water,   fresh  air  all  the  time,  and 

GOOD  SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

make  for  health  and  happiness  in  the  home. 

Mil-:  FREE  (  I M  ■•<  K  I.IS'I  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  know 
about  dependable  bath  room  and  toilet  equipmenl  for  the  city 
home,  the  country  house  and   th<    farm.     Write  for  it. 

HOUSEHOLD  CONSULTING  DIVISION 

INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


119  WEST  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


I  ii  !■:     IND  1:  P  I    \  i-  E  N  T 
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JAPAN— CHINA 

A    Summer  Sail     on    the 
Peaceful    Ocean    to    the 

Land  of  Enchantment 

THREE  TOURS 
Jane  10—Junel6—J^ly  25 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

offers  also  a  Midnight  Sun 
Tour  to  Alaska,  tours  around 
the  Great  Circle  of  National 
Parks  and  general  travel  fa- 
cilities everywhere,  including 
American  Express  Travelers 
Cheques  —  the  International 
Currency. 

(Illustrated  Booklet  on  request) 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

New   York 


65  Broadway 


RAMESES 

because  the  wealt/i 
ofJnidas  couldn  't  6u 


a  betterciqaretti 
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W  HY  THE  SAI.ooN  WILL  STAY 


i  Oonlinm  >i  // 

ml  relaxation  i>  well  removed 
li    i-    in.    L  .i.p|-i-.i>    ihii 

tin-  -..i  i  ..i  If  inure  life  we  nave  been  leading 
■how  -  i  i  > -  in  in  .  ,i  of  iome  method 

"i    -  •  ial    expi  •  ■  dun    a  hit  b    a  hi    gh  <■   the 
the  blood,  tin-  loosening  anil  ei 
pending  •>!  tin-  mental  powers,  without   the 
aiil  of  artificial  itimull  such  a-  alcohol.  Thia 

■  I   expressi i    is   the   design   <>i    the 

community  center  ami  tin-  club  to  foster  end 
bring  out,  at  « 1 1  *  -  tame  time  giving  the 
people  clearly  to  understand  thai  ii  is  they 
themselves  who'  are  running  the  bualnesa. 
The  truest  form  of  social  expression  is  un- 
i"iis,  Ruontaneous,  brought  about  by 
environment  ami  conditions,  not  by  care- 
fully planned  means  in  that  end.  The  stim- 
ulus provided  by  organised  charitable  insti- 
tutions charitable  /"  /  u  is  as  artificial 
as  the  sfimuliis  of  whisky  ;  and  while  not, 
perhaps,  so  detrimental  to  the  physical  be- 
ing, surely  is  sapping  i"  the  mentality. 
.MuM  people  iId  nut  want  to  be  Improved  ; 
tiny  want  to  improve,  i.ut  to  do  the  Im- 
proving themselves,  by  their  own  efforts. 
lu  tlie  settlements*  in  the  Salvation 
Army,    the    V.    M.    <\    A.,    the    War    Camp 

Community  Service,  the  Red  Cross;  in 
individual  enter  prize  which  realizes  the 
coming  change  and  wishes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  ;  in  these  we  have  the  organiza- 
tion, the  mind  to  plan,  the  will  to  build, 
and  the  capital  for  the  building.  The  ad- 
vent   of    national    prohibition,    coming    so 

closely  on  the  heels  of  war.  gives  these 
forces  an  opportunity  for  good  that  is  only 
beginning  to  be  recognized.  The  war  taught 
us  some  stern  lessons,  but  it  also  taught 
us  others  not  so  stern.  Our  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  fought  overseas  are  returning 
with  ideas  taken  from  other  soils  than 
their   native  one. 

Many  women  who  took  over  men's  work 
for  the  period  of  the  war  have  had  their 
ideas  of  society  altered  by  the  more  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  life  they  have  led. 
and  have  no  inclination  to  return  to  for- 
mer standards.  Moreover,  our  national 
psychology  has  undergone  a  change.  People 
who  formerly  took  no  interest  in  outside 
affairs  now  follow  with  the  keenest  appli- 
cation the  great  movements  of  the  world 
as  it  rea.iusts  itself  after  its  terrible  ex- 
perience. We  have  lost  to  a  great  degree 
since  April  6,  1017,  our  once  characteristic; 
"Let  George  do  it"  attitude  toward  things 
here  at  home.  There  has  been  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  of  great  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  on  a  common  basis  and  with  a  com- 


otn  i><i:/i    "■> /  i 

uioii     purpose      the     greatest      nationalizing 

purpose  that  can  come  ton  countrj     With 
n  -  accomplishment    there  has  come  a   bet 
tar    understanding    between    different    iei 

iiuii-,  i,i  the  i pie  regarding  mutual  prob 

lems,  a  more  charitable  oh  ervation  "i   the 
other  person's  viewpoint. 

'I'h. it  risionarj  planning!  and  wild  reach- 
ings    for    uu    Impossible    Utopia    will    not 

bring    about     this    beginning     is    well     reCOg 

nized   by   the  activities   before   mentioned 

The  whole  Idea  of  social   reconstruction  is 

brought  into  sharp  focus  in  the  single  prob 

leui  of  replacing  the  saloon,  and  the  meth- 
ods employed  to  solve  this  problem  I'm  in 
an  index  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
the  solution  of  other  difficulties  thai  ma\ 
arise  from  our  new  slate  of  national  con- 
sciousness. Not  in  any  manner  of  rainbow 
chasers  have  the  men  who  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  society  gone  about  their 
business,  but  with  minds  clear,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  basic  fact  that  capital  in- 
vested demands  a  return  of  (!  per  cent. 
Every  scheme  for  the  replacement  of  the 
saloon  in  our  large  cities  has  this  funda- 
mental truth  behind  it,  be  it  the  great  com- 
munity center  project  or  the  small  rest.-iu 
rant.  One  saloon  owner  said,  when  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do  after  prohibition, 
"I'm  going  to  keep  on  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand.  I  guess  if  these  societies  can 
start  coffee  houses  and  get  away  with  it, 
I  can.  too.  People  can  prohibit  drinks,  but 
they  can't  prohibit  thirst.  A  cup  o'  coffee's 
good  on  cold  nights,  and  cool  drinks  set  a 
man  up  during  the  hot  spells.  I'm  going  to 
have  the  best  little  restaurant  and  coffee 
house  you  ever  saw,  with  card  tables  and 
dominoes  and  such  things.  Will  it  pay? 
You   bet   it'll    pay  !" 

With  commonsense  business  methods  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  a  social  problem 
that  problem  cannot  remain  long  unsolved. 
The  hard-headed  property  owner  may  not 
recognize  the  arrival  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  recasting  of  the  social  system,  but 
he  does  realize  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  change,  and  he  proposes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  change  for  his  own  material 
good.  When  to  this  sense  of  business 
chances  is  added  the  altruistic  viewpoint 
the  combination  must  be  irresistible.  The 
saloon  is  to  be  replaced  by  paying  busi- 
nesses, conducted  with  the  combined  best 
interests  of  employers,  employees  and  pa- 
trons in  view. 

New  York 


YOU  CAN'T  FOOL  THE  CAMERA 
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HE  war  camera  that  the  Allies  per- 
fected saw  colors  that  man  does 
not  see  at  all."  says  Douglass  Reid 
in  Popular  Mechanics.  "That's  how  the 
Allies  got  the  better  of  German  camouflage. 
"For  instance,  a  stereoscopic  picture 
shows  a  suspicious  depression  close  behind 
the  German  trenches.  lias  it  a  battery  hid- 
den in  it?  The  whole  field  is  smooth  and 
green,  having  looked  so  innocent  that  it 
was  not  shelled.  In  reality  it  contains  a 
battery  covered  with  green  canvas.  The 
green  paint  blends  perfectly  with  the  green 
grass.  However,  it  wouldn't  fool  a  cow.  and 
it  doesn't  fool  the  camera  when  a  special, 
green-filter  lens  is  used,  for  the  plate  shows 
the  green  grass  in  its  pure  color,  while  it 
shows  the  painted  canvas  impure  and  dis- 
tinct. The  green  paint  is  a  mixture  of  yel- 
low and  blue,  and  it  photographs  vastly 
different  from  pure  green.  Immediately  the 
artillerymen  are  shown  the  trick,  and  they 
drop  shells  on  it,  while  the  Allied  truck 
drivers  roll  merrily  along  some  road  within 


their  own  lines  that  the  Hun  battery  was 
planning  to   shell. 

"Once  (Jermans  hollowed  out  a  moun- 
tain, fitting  it  for  luxurious  quarters  for 
1200  men — electric  lights,  billiard  tables, 
bathrooms,  music  rooms— -putting  a  small 
rock-colored  canvas  over  the  little  en- 
trance. A  French  photographer,  Collier  by 
name,  attached  to  the  'Blue  Devils'  at  the 
time,  found  this  camouflage  speck  by  his 
color  filters,  suspected  something,  told  the 
artillery,  and  the  latter  bombarded  the  tiny 
mark.  Finally  one  shell  made  a  direct  hit, 
plunged  on  down  into  the  interior  and.  ex- 
ploding, Hied  some  stored  ammunition  and 
killed  every   one  of   the   t'2lH>   Huns   within. 

"The    development    of    stereoscopic    ami 
color  photography  will  be  applied  to  e\ 
day   uses   in   infinite  variety.   What   ea   not 
we    now    learn   of    inaccessible    deserts    and 
polar    regions,    what    cannot    we    now 
.oxer    of    the    vast    depths    of    the    Am:'. 
jungles,    the    fabled    plateaus    of     Tibet,    the 
untrod   heart  of  t lu-  Salt 
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WHERE  AMERICA  TURNED 
THE  TIDE 

(Continued  from  page  885) 
into  the  center  of  the  wood.  The  destruc- 
tion was  a  great  deal  more  complete  than 
I  had  supposed  from  my  first  vim  at  a 
distance.  Almost  every  tree  was  splintered 
and  many  of  them  were  completely  mown 
down  by  the  shell  fire.  The  trunks  had 
fallen  about  in  every  direction  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  go  straight  thru  the 
woods  without  an  ax.  Nothing  except  a 
tornado  or  war  could  accomplish  such  ruin- 
ation. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  wood  again  we 
could  see  the  roofs  of  the  houses  on  the 
hill  beyond  Chateau  Thierry  a  mile  or  two 
to  the  north.  Between  us  and  the  city  all 
was  desolation.  Two  or  three  villages  in- 
tervening were  razed  to  the  ground  and  at 
the  base  of  one  of  the  hills  we  saw  some 
workmen  erecting  wooden  barracks  which 
we  were  told  were  for  the  refugees  who 
were  driven  out  of  the  region  in  the  third 
German  drive  and  who  were  now  about  to 
come  back  and  prepare  their  farms  for  the 
spring  plowing.  The  love  of  the  French 
farmer  for  his  acre  of  land  is  probably  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  man  in  the  world. 

We  then  entered  our  car  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  ourselves  in  Chateau  Thier- 
ry. The  city  still  bore  many  marks  of  its 
recent  bombardment,  but  as  the  inhabitants 
had  returned  it  seemed  a  normal  French 
city.  Chateau  Thierry  marks  Germany's 
farthest  advance  toward  Paris.  It  is  only 
■within  a  two  hour  automobile  run  from 
the  capital  and  is  bound  to  be  for  all  time 
to  come  a  shrine  for  American  pilgrims. 
It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  the 
American  or  French  Government  gets  pos- 
sioD  of  Bellean  Wood  and  sunn-  of  the 
surrounding  battlefields  and  keeps  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  were  when  our 
boya  went  thru  on  those  terrible  five  days 
•  Jane.  Our  Government  already  keeps 
the  battlefield  of  Getty-bur};  a-  it  wa- 
in '65. 

We  motored  about  Chateau  Thierry,  saw 
the  -hell  holes  and  shrapnel  Dicks  in  almost 
all    the   hou  'I    then    went,   out    to   the 

little   town   of   Vans — now  a   complete   ruin 
— which   our   Ninth   and   Twenty-third    In 
fantry  took  on  July  1,  after  a  terrific  bom 
bardment  and   a.  most  gallant    charge.    A 
we  came   back   we  reral   groups   "f 

American    naval    officers    and     Bed    • 
nurses  walking  about  the  battlefield  .  'I 
had  come  out  to  spend  a  day  on  the  historic 

t,   before  returning  to  the   United   Btfl 

We    motored    back    to    Pari     along   the 

'■r,.,|    river    which    has    twice 
pped  the  Germans.  We  followed  the  old 
battlefields  of   191  1   and    saw   the  now   al 
obliterate*  where    the    French 

.-le  their   fai  ;icab  attack   on   the 

i    accomplished    Iti    rout. 
In   191  \  i<       .     i     ■  '  be  dfl 

at  the  Maine.  In   1918  it  was  Ann 


'round," 
*;nd   L'ncle  l  iin'  no  mo'  real  help  in 

ard    flan    fie  in    an    axle." 

Wa$hington   •  I 

illy  a 
aid    to    be     'the    life    of    the 

I    do   di    li!  e    iluit    in,i/i 
Monthly    I  1  ti  h< -<,„  ( 

i  tooth     hafl     never 

for  I 

gold  oil  • ;  u men t, 

-  ollar 
I   .  I, ',,:>!',, i  Opinion 


'< n  makes  a  lo(  of  dJff< 

l]lt*-H     the     Ipflf  if,g       A      |.  . 

in    a    lighthou  ■'■  t-i  i|,i.,  " 
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and  herds  the  label 


TKe  B\^D.  Compamj 


Ask  your  wife  how  long 

B  VD.  wears! 
She  cheeks  the  laundry/ 

bVD    quality  can  only  be 
obtained  in  BVD  Underwear 


If  it  hasn't  this 
Red  Woven  Label 


MADE.   FOR  THI 


B.VD 


It  isnt  B.V.D. 
BEST  RETAI L  TRAD  Underwear 


7*ntt  Ah>+&x  USfhtCfQjidfhtvitnGBHni'f 


THE  B,  V.  D.  COMPANY, 

New  York. 

B.V.D.   Coat    Cut   1'nder-         B.V.I).    Sleeveless    Closed 
shirts   and    Knee    Len  th  ch    Un;on    Suits,  (Pat. 

Drawers, $i.oo  the  Garmi  U.  S.  A.)    #1.75    the    Suit 

Remember,  all  Athletic 
Underwear  is  not  BVD. 


•  ••#•••••••••#*•••••••••••*••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••I 
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YOUR  home  laundry  can  be  neat,  clean  and  attrac- 
tive— your    laundry   work    can    be    done   easily, 
quickly,  and  happily  for  all  concerned. 

Electrical  Washers,   Mangles  and  Irons 

re  time,  temper  and  fabrics.     We  can  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  Free   Check  Lint 

HOUSEHOLD   CONSULTING   DIVISION 

Independent   Efficiency  Service,        119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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GRANfinFM    HOTFI      lake   suinjapee,   im.    h. 

Vi  *%/-»!  lLilt/  J_il^       lil'I   I.I.,      Al  Ibe  galrway  ot  the  While  Mounlalim 

ike  Sunap  Altitude,   1,300   ft.     Pine  koI f  course, 

.,  bathing;  fishing  foi  salmon,  trout  and  bass  ai 
England     l>       ii  ;..i'i   rnoon   ami   evening.     Furnished   cottages   to   rent 
rcular.    Add  ess  \V    W.   BaowN,  Ritz-Carlton,  -j  0 1 1 1  St. 
and    >■  Air.,    New    York   City,   ur   Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,   V    11. 


SELECTED 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
We  Offer 
IOWA 

FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 

Netting    from    $#%    to   6% 

MUNICIPAL 

BONDS 

Netting    from    4]  _r,'i     to    5    . 

CORPORATION 

BONDS 

Netting   from   6Ji9c    to    j    \ 

Send  for  descriptive  matter  No.  1555 
and  list  of  offerings.  Partial  Payment 
Plan   when  desi.ed. 

Bankers   Mortgage  Company 
Capital  $2,000,000 

Des  Moines  Iowa 

Chicago  Office  New  York  Office 

112  W.  Adam.  St-  512  Fifth  Ave. 

Randolph  6700  Vanderbilt  2712 

Write  the  nearest  office 


I  For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  oi  $J00  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  af'er  the  most  thorough 
p«rsookl  iDTestifat: .a.      P  .aie  >ak  for  Loan  List  No.   710. 

Cert i hcates  of  $25  and  Dp  also  for  sarins  inrestors 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires 

A   HOTEL  OF   DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  11.  Elevation  1  too  feet. 

Desirable  Cottages   with   bote!  service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Managers 
Winter    &  sort,    Princess    Hotel,    Bermuda. 


9neMIIftCLE  of  MILK 


Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 

You  know  in  a  general  way  th.it  milk  is  good  for  you. 
But  it  you  knew  what  a  precious  liie-giving  fluid  it  really  is 
— if  you  knew  the  almost  miraculous  results  it  produces  lor 
th  ^e  who  <ir  nk  it  intelligently*  you 
would  be  truly  amazed.  For  anemia, 
indigestion,  constipation,  any  difficulties 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart  or 
bladder,  Brignt'S  disease,  rheumatism  and 
in  my  other  ills  for  which  physicians  have 
no  reliable  remedy,  the  right  use  of 
tni*&  almost  invariably  overcomes  the 
trouble.     For  instance,  feet  and  hands 

that  arc)  usually  cold  and  clammy,  become 
warm  and  life  like  a  few  days  after  beginning 
this  marvelous  self-treatment.  Bernarr  Mac 
fadden,  the  famous  physical  culturist  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Kanford  Porter,  the  milk 
diet  specialist,  has  written  a  book  of  priceless 
value  entitled:  "The  Milk  Diet.  How 
To  Use  It.'* 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  will  bo  a  revelation  to  you.  6end  us  m 
three  months*  subscription  for  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  MAGAZINE  at  the  regular  price 
of  60a  and  we  will  mail  you  the  book  at  once, 
PHYSICAL  CULTUB£HAGAZINE  should 
be  part  of  your  reading  every  month.  Its  in- 
Spiratiotial  articles  on  Health,  Hyelene  and 
Success- Building  will  be  of  great  value  to  you 
in  many  ways.  To  more  broadly  circulate 
this  unique  magazine,  we  will  send  it  to  you 
for  3  months  for  50c  and  inolude  Mr.  Mac- 
fadden's  above  mentioi.ed  book  free.  Write 
TODAY'. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

119  West  40th  St..       Suite  1000B.       New  York  City 


The  Best  Authorities  Say  That  Building 
Costs  Will  Not  Be  Less  for  Several  Years 

If  you  have  decided  to  build,  or  to  remodel,  enlarge  and  improve,  write  for  cur 
free  Check  List,  which  makes  it  easy  to  get  helpful  suggestions  and  dependable 
information. 

We  know  all  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  producing  standard  building 
materials,  plumbing,  bath-room  and  kitchen  equipment,  electrical  appliances,  heat- 
ing systems,  roofing,  paint,  lighting  fixtures,  hardware. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  HOUSEHOLD  CONSULTING  SERVICE 


119  WEST  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK. 


Pebbles 


oanj     which    set    oui    to   "lick"   the 
earth,  has  ended  by  licking  the  dust.  -Lon 
don  Opinion, 

In  place  of  rail-splil i  \  -I,  po] 

Itics,    we    now    have    bail    pin  i.  i        Long 
I  aland  City  Btat 

The  Hun  always  maintained  that  envy 
of  Germany  brought  on  the  war  ii  ie- 
uas  right,   here   li  one  cause  of  war   for 


[8.    0.)    Pied 


ever    removed.     '<"  -  n\  <//<■ 
monf, 

\  man  dal  never  thinks  of  nobody  but 

In-set',  '  said  Uncle  Khen,  "can't  help  frit- 
i n *  hisse'f  on  his  mind  so  much  dat  be  Jes' 
naturally  gits  tired  of  blsae'f."  Washing- 
ton Star, 

"This   is   going   to   hurl    DM    more   than    it 

you,  son,"  declared  dad  as  he  reached 
tor  i he  strap.  "I  feared  so,  pop.  That  is 
why  I  propose  arbitration." — Kansas  City 
Journal, 

IMitor  This  isn't  poetry,  my  dear  man; 
it's   merely   an   escape  of  gas. 

Would-be  Countributor  Ah,  I  see.  Some- 
thing wrong  with  the  meter.  lioston 
Transcript, 

Officer  (just  hack  from  abroad) — Gladys, 
why     didn't     you     answer     my     last     letter? 

Gladys  I  never  received  it!  Officer — You 
never  received  it'.'  Gladys— No!  Anyway 
there  was  something  in  it  I  didn't  like! — 
Judge. 

"Sometimes  T  think  poets  are  impracti- 
cal. This  <>ne  says  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast."  "He's  right  enough. 
That  is  exemplified  by  the  way  men  stick 
to  a  losing  baseball  team." — Loitisrille 
Courier-Journal, 

"Didn't  yon  enjoy  your  daneo,  then, 
Jane?"  "No,  sir.  it  was  my  first  public  'op, 
and  it'll  be  my  last.  I  was  hinsulted  most 
'orrible.  A  sergeant  came  over  to  me  an'  'e 
soz.  'Is  your  program  full?'  An'  I'd  oaly 
ad  an  ice  cream  an'  a  bun." — London 
Opinion. 

"Why  do  you  object  to  the  League  of 
Nations?" 

"On  musical  grounds.  After  singing  'Mv 
Country.  'Tis  of  Thee,'  all  these  years.  I 
don't  want  the  mental  effort  of  changing 
to  'Our  Countries,  'Tis  of  Those.'  " — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"From  what  you  tell  me.  Sam.  you  have 
been  a  busy  man  all  your  life."  "Yes.  sah  : 
yes.  sah."  "Y'ou've  done  a  great  deal  in 
your  time  and  day.  Sam,  I  guess."  Yes, 
sah.  Dat  is.  I's  done  a  good  lot  in  mail 
day.  but  it  was  in  de  boss's  time,  sah." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

The  piece  Mr.  Wilson  assigned  to  Miss 
Columbia  on  the  Peace  Conference  pro- 
gram was.  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 
ing." but  she  is  developing  an  annoying 
habit  of  humming  out  loud.  "Where  Is 
My  Wandering  Boy,  Tonight?"— Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

Visitor  (at  demobilization  camp)  —  Now 
that  the  war  is  over.  I  suppose  you  boys 
will  be  beating  your  swords  into  plough- 
shares'.' 

Corporal  Comeback — Like  blazes!  What 
we're  going  to  do  is  hammer  our  tin  der- 
bies   into    dinner    pails. — Life. 

Park  Orator — An'  I  tell  yer  that  all 
them  millionaires'  money  is  tainted  all 
of  it  ! 

Unconvinced  Person — 'Ow  d'ye  mean, 
"tainted?" 

Park  Orator-- Well,  'taint  yours,  .in' 
'taint    mine,    is   it?    -Passing   SIhuc. 

Smith — That  boy  of  mine  is  incorrigibly 

vacillating.  I  keep  telling  him  that  he  must 
be  like  t  ho  postage  stamp  and  stick  to  one 
thing   till    he   gets   there,   but    it's   no   use 

Smart       I'm    afraid    you    have   overl 
something.   It's  true  that   the  postage  stamp 
sticks  to  one  thing,  but   it's  got   to  be  licked 
tirst.     Boston  Transcript, 
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War,  Pestilence  and  Russia 

In  your  editorial — "War  and  Pestilence" 
(February  8) — you  made  a  very  deter- 
mined effort  to  say  something  good  about 
war  and  something  bad  about  the  Almighty. 
There  are  but  two  sources  whence  this  epi- 
demic of  influenza  could  come — man  and 
God.  The  inference  from  your  article  is 
that  God  sent  it  and  thus  you  make  up  a 
terrible  showing  against  Him. 

If  you  deny  this  conclusion,  you  cer- 
tainly must  admit  that  man  caused  it.  In 
that  event,  can  you  conclude  otherwise 
than  that  this  influer^a  is  the  result  of 
conditions  produced  by  this  war?  So.  let 
us  charge  up  all  these  sufferings  and  all 
the  deaths  to  this  war  alone  and  not  make 
any  comparisons  as  to  which  brought  the 
world  the  greatest  amount  of  human  wo. 
Is  that  not  fair? 

In  your  editorial  of  March  1,  "What 
Happened  at  Archangel,"  you  praise  Mr. 
Wilson  for  sending  an  army  of  troops  to 
the  Russian  coast  when  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced by  "repeated  and  very  searching  con- 
siderations of  the  whole  situation"  that 
military  intervention  "would  injure  Russia 
rather  than  help  her  out  of  her  distress." 
How  can  you  follow  and  confide  in  a  char- 
acter so  contradictory?  Then,  why  did  he 
permit  these  soldiers  to  penetrate  hundreds 
of  miles  into  Russia's  interior?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Versailles  War  Council 
dispatch  was  sent  without  Mr.  Wilson's 
knowing  it?  If  he  was  so  sure  that  Russia 
needed  grain  and  machinery  instead  of 
armies,  why  did  he  not  send  these  aids 
instead  of  armies? 

X.     ROSEXBERGEK 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

We  were  not  saying  anything'  good 
about  war  when  we  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  influenza  was  ten  times  as 
destructive.  When  our  correspondent 
says  that  pestilence  must  be  due  either 
to  man  or  to  God  he  disregards  the 
devil,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  disregard 
him.  Or  if  Mr.  Rosenbergcr  does  not 
believe  in  the  devil  he  doubtless  be- 
lieves in  microbes,  and  should  put  the 
blame  on  them.  The  war  was  not  the 
causo  of  the  influenza,  for  there  had 
been  world-wide  epidemics  of  it  in  peace 
time.  In  the  present  epidemic  it  raged 
more  violently  in  such  countries  as 
India,  Tahiti,  Australia  and  the  United 
S'.atts  than  in  the  countries  directly 
devastated  by  the  war. 

As   for  the   Russian   expedition   it  is 

well    known   that   Mr.   Wilson    held   out 

era!  months  against  such  action 

n*t     Great    Britain,    France    and 

pan,  but  finally  the  Supreme  War 
'I  upon  such  action  in 
spite  of  his  protest  and  he  had  to  par- 
ticipate or  withdraw  from  cooperation 
with  the  Allies  in  the  war.  This  would 
iraged  '^rrnany  and  left,  Rus- 
sia altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
thr'  I 
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Before  the**  tighl  skirl    came  in    ■•  o  ed 

lug   to    ee  that 

fc-t  of  ttj«-  little  Chinese  all  an 

ii'-v    could    walk       Indiana] 

"Prohibition    working    >ill    right    in    pour 
."     replied     Mi.     Chua« 
■••  full  of  broken  v.\,\--. .   prov 
'     no  bod  further    u  |e    for 

Wnnhinulun    ■  lai 

Don'!      <.i    think    |25,000   cn«h 
lid  >,•■  punishment  enough  for  bl    breach 

' 

I  ?  aal  him 

to  tunr-  r.     >;„   v  ran  ■■  rlpi 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND,     NEW    YORK     CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 


Minimum  age   1 
year    of    high 


years.      Requirements,  at  least  one 
hool    or    equivalent.      Classes    are 
formed  each  month. 

Biackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot,  ft  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
York  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  idea) 
place  to  live  in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  was  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  will  not  end  the  need  for  nurses  abroad:  they  will  be  needed,  in  large  numbers,  for  recon- 
struction work,  and  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  nursing  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  for  a 
long  time  to  come.     We  plan,  therefore,  to  continue  the  course  of  two  years  and  six  months. 

For  Information  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD,  Superintendent 


June  6 — 4  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Eight  Cantatas 

June  7 — 2  p.m.  and  5  p.m. 
Mass  in  B  Minor 


Lehigh  University 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.       53rd  YEAR 
Voting  men  and  young  womi  re  a  hom< 

atmosphere,    thorough  i<  ienf    training 

in  every  department  of  a  broad   culture,  ;i   loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.      Liberal  endowment  pet 

S,    $325-$  tOO    per    year.      Sp<  cial 

it,    Domi    tti     scii 
For  1     and    1111 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.D..  Principal 


Dv.EsenWein 


KGBIHI3BIBIBJHBBEGBEB3HES 

training  jor  Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Whatto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  DeVelop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
arf  of  solt-eXpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism, 
Play -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "plav  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  'a .  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wt  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly  HpccUlIy  valuable  lor  its  lull  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  '.caching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  critk  iarfl  I 

150-pagc  illustrated'catalogue  free 

riratt  aJJtttt 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  31)4,   Springfield,  Mass. 

m    I  I  INCORPORATED    |004 
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RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 


Offers  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.    Foui  library 

observatory,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.    Liberal  endo 
■  ,    mod' 
Officei     tnd 

i    in.  L^>    9n  aa>^  Mm 
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WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  PreS.,  Box  10 
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LYNCHBURG. 

VIRGINIA 
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PACIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 


An    undenominational    union    school    of    n 
Admit  .   both     i    i 
i  ion        College  gradual  ion  r<  qui  gulai 

r.     1 1       All    privili  ; 
'     lifo           opi  n     to    qualifn  'I 
lenti     Term    b<  -. August    18 

I9IO.         A'l'lr.  I 'c i     ii         i        i   .       S. 

Icy,  Cal, 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

"  '«d    1 1 i   foi    r.it  i    ove il  ed  by   Lake  Cham 

P'  ""     »V"sl]  equipped  building        Ml  outd '  .  i Col 
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M         Ellon  Sdtoi     OtJDEN,    I'r  InclDol 

Hev.   a.   C,    v    Hall,    Prei  Ident  end  Ch  ipl  tin 
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How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics 

By  Simon  J.  Jumnefsky,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
1 1  a<  hera  write  for  ii  and  ii  will 
be   ■•Hi  free. 
THE  INDEPENDENT 


1  19   Wmt  40th  Street 


New   York 
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$30  a  Week 

Due  to  Bran 

l  doubles  many 

ibly 

ek  men  owe  hali  ol  it 

Nature'-,  laxative     It  aids 
one'a  health  and  spirits,  vitality  ami 

V  1111. 

in-  .it  your  tuljlc  need  it — need 
it  everj  daj  Serve  it  in  a  whole- 
wheat dainrj  in  Petti  John's.  Note 
how  U'lks  like  it,  note  it-,  good  ef- 
fects. Do  that  one  week  and  you 
uill  never  ^<>  without  it. 

fettijohn}} 

Rolled  Wheat     25  '<    Bran 
A    breakfast   dainrj    whose   rtavory   flakes 

a]    per    cent    of    bran. 

AI»o  Petti  John's  Flour — 7  i     Per  cent    fine 

■it    flour,    J?    per    cent    bran.  Use    like 

in    flour    in    any    recipe.  (3055) 


^$388™"PREST0-UP; 

Bolt -Together  House 


The  Wonder   Buildings  of  the  Age 
GUARANTEED 

Purchased  after  most  rigid  inspection  by  some 
of  the  largest  Steel,  Coal  and  Industrial  Cor- 
poratians  in  the  United  States.  You  are  not 
experimenting.  "PRESTO-UP"  Bolt-Together 
Houses  are  patented,  manufactured  exclusively 
by  us  and  sold  at  money  saving  prices. 
Seven  different  types  of  walls  to  choose  from. 
Wind  and  weather  proof.  Invisible  joints  in- 
side and  out.  Extremely  simple  to  bolt  to- 
r.  Wonderful  strength.  Better  construc- 
tion regularly  constructed  houses.  Ex- 
ceptionally good  lumber.  Cement  coated  nails. 
Fifteen  Year  Guaranteed  Slate  Coated  Roofing. 
Well  painted,  and  best  of  all,  neat  in  appearance 
an!  s->  simple  to  bolt  together  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  the  work. 

*&*  CATALOG  FX-171  TODAY 

Houses — Garages— Barns — Out  Build- 
ings, etc.     Also  Harris  Fresh  Air 
Canvas  Houses 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  S^-SLfc  «•£ 

al      articles,      uapcrs.      speeches,      debates.      Expert, 
il ..rly     servue         .UTHOH<    RESEARCH    BUREAU. 
Suite   4>.    500    Fifth   Avenue.    New    Tort 

AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  'and  exploit  the  Look  will  be 
rendered  if  given   option.     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING   CO..  Inc. 
Gl  Court  Street.  Boston.   Mass. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 
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G  I.  [SB:    1.1  1  1.1:  \  i  I  RE 
ITION 
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iih.\i»    01     1111.    im.usii    in  I'.uti  mint,    siuyvi.mant 
1111, it    SCHOOL,    nkw    riiHK    CITY 

I.    The    Story    of    the    Week. 
1.    Change  the  Indireel    .1  In   "The  Ger- 

man    Protests"     to    din  urse. 

'i     Imagine  thai  writing  a  novel  ba^ed 

upon    the    war    and    its    effects,    As    part    of 

your    novel    write    a    letter,    apparently    from 

..■rman    school    lx>y,    telling    of    the    1 . 

■  W   of    mourning "    ami   of    ihe   boy's   • 

rieneea   during   that   period. 

3      Tell    orally,     with    especial     regard     to    clear- 
thc    story    of    th"    Sultan    OltWI 

4.  Write  a  short  story  based  upon  any  thrilling 
incident    in    the   life   of   the   Sultan    Okwawa. 

6.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  prosperous  farmer 
attending  a  convention  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  farmers.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you 
prevent  the  present  wheat  prospect 
Prepare  a  very  short  and  clear  exposition 
of  the  conquest  of  Hungary. 
Draw  up  a  numbered  list  of  the  recent  acts 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  Hungary.  Ex- 
press every  member  of  the  list  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  sentence. 

Write  an  especially  vivid  description  of  any 
one  incident  in  the  recent  Egyptian  dis- 
orders. Introduce  your  description  by  giv- 
ing sufficient  explanatory  material,  and  by 
indicating  both  your  physical  and  your  men- 
tal point  of  view.  Make  use  of  a  number 
of  words  that  make  sense  appeal. 
Analyze,  by  diagram  or  otherwise,  any  one 
of   the   topic   sentences. 

Point  out  the  topic  sentence  of  every  article 
in    "The   Story   of  the   Week." 
Give    the    syntax    of    any     five    subordinate 
clauses  that  occur  in  these  topic  sentences. 

Five  Poems.  By  Willard  Wattles. 
In  the  poem  called  "The  Pilots"  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  following:  "Captain"? 
"The  ship"?  "Clouds  black  with  thunder"? 
"Hysteric  pilots"?  "Every  anchor"?  "Fall 
asleep"? 

Show  how  "The  Pilots"  is  like,  and  how 
it  is  unlike,  Longfellow's  lines  beginning 
"Sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State!" 
Interpret  the  poem  called  "Love."  Show 
how  the  poem  is  related  to  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal"  and  "The  Rime  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner." 

Point    out    the    note    of    sympathy    that    ap- 
pears   in    the    poem    called    "The    Movies." 
Express    in    clearly-written    short    sentences 
the    various    wishes    made    in    "A    Song    for 
Israfel." 

Explain  how  the  poem  resembles  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  "Israfel"  and  how  it  differs 
from   it. 

Show  how  the  thought  of  the  poem  called 
"The  One"  is  applicable  to  daily  life. 

The   New   Books. 

Explain  the  following  expressions:  (a) 
whimsical;  (b)  quaint;  (c)  The  letters  are 
a  kaleidoscope;  (d)  unfailing  zest;  (e) 
colloquial  expression;  (f)  anecdotes;  (g) 
an  authoritative  volume;  (h)  a  trace  of 
satire;  (i)  mysticism;  (j)  naive  sentiment; 
(k)  trenchant  irony;  (1)  a  trilogy. 
Read  aloud  the  selection  on  "Patriotism"  in 
"The  Government  of  France."  Give  a  spir- 
ited talk  in  which  you  explain  exactly  what 
the  selection   means. 

Explain  the  figure  of  speech  on  which 
"Time,  You  Old  Gipsy  Man"  is  based.  Ex- 
plain exactly  what  the  poem  means.  Why 
is  the  poem  said  to  be  "rich  in  imaginative 
content"? 

Imagine  that  you  have  won  a  contest  that 
entitles  you  to  select  for  yourself  any  three 
books  named  in  the  list  of  new  books.  Write 
a  letter  giving  your  selections,  and  giving 
the   reason   for  every   selection. 

V.  Where  America  Turned  the  Tide.  By 
Hamilton    Holt. 

1.  What   spirit    characterizes    the    article? 

2.  How  does  the  article  impress  the  reader? 
By  what  means  did  the  writer  produce  the 
impressions   made? 

f.   Democracy's  Vanguard   in  the  Far  East. 
Bv    Maximo   M.    Kalaw. 
What  is  the  point  of  the  article?  How  does 
the  writer  endeavor  to  establish  that  point  V 

Why     the     Saloon     Will     Stay.     By     F. 
Gregory    Hartswick. 

Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  "a  com- 
munity  center." 

Prepare  an  argument  for.  or  against,  the 
proposed    community    centers. 


6. 
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VI. 


II  1  s  T  0  R  v,      0IV1  C  S      AND 
1  .  ONOMICS 

llY   ARTHUR   M.    WOLKSON,    PH.D. 

I-KIM1IA1       01        Jill        1111. ||      SCHOOL     OP     COMMIiKCK, 
M.1V     Vlillh     CITY 

I.  The     Treaty     of     Peace — "The     German 

Protests,"   "A    Week   of    Mourning." 
1.     Discuss    briefly    the   contents   of   each   of    the 
nan      not.-s     anil     the     answer     which     the 
Allies    have    made    to    th«-m. 
8.    ' "I'Im      1  uropemn     territory     thus     alienated 
contains  70  pi  1    .  .  nl    of  her  iron  ore,   33  per 
cent    of    her    coal    and    M    per    cent    of    her 
potash."    Is   it   wise  and   proper   to   take  this 
territory   away   from   Germany? 
3.     "The    two    vanquished    parties    in    this    war 
are    the    German    people    and    the    American 
nl.  a"    What   is   the   basis   of   this   statement? 
Answer   the    German    complaint. 

II.  Revolutionary    Europe — "The  Communist 

Regime  in   Hungary,"  "The  Conquest  of 
Hungary." 

1.  Is  the  revolution  increasing  or  waning  in 
Europe?   What    is    your   proof? 

2.  "In  general  it  Uhe  Hungarian  Communist 
Government]  was  modeled  after  Russia," 
etc.   Compare  the  two. 

3.  Which  of  the  acts  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munists referred  to  in  the  news  items  meet 
with  your  approval?  With  your  disapproval? 

III.  The  Revised  Covenant— "Republican 
Contribution  to  the  Covenant." 

1.  Find  the  sections  of  the  revised  draft  which 
show  "that  the  conference  has  adopted  in 
toto  the  three  suggestions  in  which  the  four 
distinguished    Republicans    concur." 

2.  Find  the  other  sections  of  the  Covenant 
which  have  been  revised  according  to  Re- 
publican  ideas. 

IV.  Progress  of  Civilization — "Early  Morn- 
ing." 

1.  Make  the  second  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial the  basis  for  a  review  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  under  the 
following  heads:  (a)  The  Old  Regime  in 
Continental  Europe,  (b)  Beginnings  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  (c)  Social  Conditions 
in    England  and  on   the   Continent. 

2.  Give  the  historic  basis  for  the  following 
statements:  (a)  ".  .  .  Germany  and 
Italy  are  only  a  half  century  old":  (b) 
"Japan  has  been  one  of  the  powers  for  only 
two  decades";  (c)  "Within  the  memory  of 
living  men  Africa  was  an  almost  unknown 
continent." 

V.  Autocracy  and   Democracy — "The  School 

for  Statesmen." 

1.  Explain  these  statements:  (a)  "Democracy 
succeeds  to  the  degree  to  which  citizens  are 
accustomed  to  unite  in  voluntary  associa- 
tions": (b)  "Every  despotism  .  .  .  sees 
in  voluntary  associations  a  deadly  rival  to 
the  claims  of  the  state." 

2.  Had  the  Russian  people  had  no  practise  in 
self  government  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution  of   1917? 

3.  "Party  government  .  .  .  never  existed  in 
Germany  until  the  election  of  1919,"  etc. 
Does  this  mean  that  there  were  no  political 
parties    in    Germany    previous    to    this   year? 

VI.  The  Sessions  of  Congress — "The  Con- 
gressional Gap." 

1.  What  are  the  historical  reasons  for  the 
existing  practise  as  to  the  long  and  short 
sessions   of    Congress  ? 

VII.  The  Egyptian  Question — "Egyptian 
Nationalism,"    "EgyDtian    Disorders." 

1.  Review  the  history  of  Egypt  during  the  past 
fifty  or  seventy-five  years.  Does  this  history 
throw   any   light   on   the   present   situation  '.' 

..  Under  what  circumstances  did  Great  Britain 
first  become  interested  in  Egyptian  affairs  1 
Assume    full    control    in    Egypt  " 

3.  What  position  did  Egypt  occupy  during  the 
progress    of   the   war.' 

I.  Is  the  Nationalist  movement  In  Egypt  simi- 
lar to  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Ireland? 
Should  the  situation  in  Egypt  be  treated 
in    the   same    \\.i>    as    the    Irish   situation'.' 

VIII.  The  Problem  of  the  Philippines— 
"Democracy's  Vanguard  In  the  Far 
East." 

1.     What    is   the   present    form   0  ■nent    in 

the     Philippines  T     Is     the     author's     assertion 
that    the    Philippines    are    "Inn 

lure  of   the    United   States"    justil 
".    What    is    the    principal    argument    In    t 

of    Philippine    Independei  t    itnst    it 

::     "Even    the    Vraerli  Itution   has    bees 

held  Inapplicable  to  the  Philippines  '   Under 

what  circumstances  was  thli  donel 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Samfel  Gomters — I  am  not  a  quitter. 

Mix x ie  Madderx  Fiske — I  detest  cats. 

"Fatty"  Aebuckle — Well,  it's  a  hard 
life. 

Lady  Duff-Gordox — Spots  are  sartorial 
sins. 

Mary  Pickford — We're  slaves  of  the 
public. 

General  Lldendoref — America  can  go 
to  hell. 

"Bugs"  Baer — Do  warts  ruin  a  pickle's 
beauty? 

Peemier  Padebewski  I  have  no  politi- 
cal past. 

Presidext  Wilson — International  law 
has  been  handled  too  exclusively  by  lawyers. 

Champ  Clark — A  man  who  cannot  de- 
fend the  Democratic  record  is  a  stark  idiot. 

James  Gibbons  Huxekeb — God  made 
the  dawn,  but  the  devil  invented  the  even- 
ing. 

Ed.  Howe — No  airship  has  ever  croat 
the  Atlantic  and  in  my  judgment  never 
will. 

William  Allen  White  -Lenin  ha<  dis- 
placed   Wilson    as    director   of   the    Peace 

Conference. 

Julia     Marlowe — We     would    like     to 
make  Shakespeare  as  popular  as  the  mov- 
re  now. 
\kf.r     Gnxrn     Congress     is     fully 
capable  of  going  ahead   intelligently  with- 
out presidential  guidance. 

FosEien  Minister  Ucbwa  -The  Shan- 
tung Peninsula  will  be  banded  hack  to 
China  in  full  sovereignty. 

i-ii  Pen nell — It  was  a  di>- 
grace  that  the  posters  of  the  last  loan  were 
allowed  to  be  distributed. 

i  Sennkii  There  arc  girls  appar- 
ently perfect  in  beauty  who  seem  to  melt 
Into  insignificance  in  the  Sims. 

BOY  K.  Mot  lion  After  July  1  wc  will 
have  to  stop  our  naval  construction,  for 
how   will   it,  be   possible   to   launch    battle 

■ 

tntAL  Sims  Jf  the  United  States 
had    had   enough   di  when    we   wenl 

into  the   war,   wc    would   not   bare   losi    ■•> 

single  ship. 

I  am  conscious  of  an 

rmpathj    with  the  rari 

dominant  tendencies   of  the   ['rotestunl 

>al   Church. 

A      woman     can      wear 
white  all  flay  and  looli  as  fresh  as  a  ds 

if  «i  m  white  tin  hour  he  looks 

h'-    had    -  Uf,f    I,,    jt. 

rv.MA     '.i    i.i'.al  Assembly 

'  A      cmbl  v      reiterate        it 

Strong    and     emphatic    dittapproval     of    all 

ibbath, 

(ir/lW.K   M     AOAMfl       ff  vou    will    engrave 

■  Met     of    your  li'Mirt     this     little 

word    I  I'   nnd  on    will 

1  to   fail 

01.0    I        '.'•    .   I  II         When    (he    I'm     id  ml 

'ol    to   tl  rl    of    itritain, 

Wh»  cot,     'Shim  nd<  I 

■O      wlli'   ll  n'  e 

I  'll    brain 
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he  perpetrated  an  act  the  moral  infamy  of 
which  is  quite  equal  to  thai  of  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Kaiser's  legions  into  Belgium. 

John  ARMSTRONG  CHALONBB     The  most 

beautiful  thing  about  the  female  form 
divine,   i.   e.,   its  curves,   is   wiped   out.   by   the 

silly  fashion  of  the  day. 

Mi:       Wti  ii  \  U    G.   MoADOO      I. <l    iis  sac 
rificC    our  '-Ives,    our    money    and    everything 
wc  can    give   to  try   to   live    up    to    the   stanil 
SI  'I  "in    qui    e  i  and  our  how  have     e|    fol 

i.  i:i  1 1 1  .  hoi    i      [f  clothes  become 

more     icanty    and     feathei        more     plentiful 

on   the   figure  of  the   modern    woman,   she 

will     run     a     neck     and     „•  <  I      race     with     the 

Ich, 

Wain  it  L.  Cahwli  l     i.i  tener     to  the 

reading  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  me  usuallj 

Imprest   with  the  resemblance  between   the 

toi  t  and   the  Id  trucl  Ion     of  the  Oei  map 

gcnei  .il  ■tuff. 


THE      NEW      PLAYS 

She's  Good  Fellow.  A  musical  comedy 
far  better  than  the  title  would  suggest 
Clean,  very  tuneful,  with  excellent  comedy 
acting,  and  all  surcharged  with  an  over- 
flowing exuberance  of  "pep"  and  "zing.'' 
(Globe  Theater.) 

The  Theater  Guild  brings  its  first  season 
to  a  triumphant  close  with  its  highly  suc- 
cessful presentation  of  John  Ferouson,  a 
grimly  realistic  Irish  tragedy  by  St.  John 
G.  Ervine.    (Garrick  Theater.) 


E        B 


B 


E       S 


Boarding  House  Keeper — I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  tea  is  quite  exhausted. 

Boarder — I  am  not  surprized.  It  has 
been  very  weak  for  ages. — London  Mail. 

"There's  a  friend  in  the  outer  office  wait- 
ing for  you,  sir." 

"Here,  James,  take  this  $10  and  keep 
it  till   I   come   back." — Boston   Transcript. 

Judge  (to  witness) — Why  didn't  you  go 
to  the  help  of  the  defendant  in   the  fight? 

Witness — I  didn't  know  which  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  defendant. — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 

Customer — Where  will  I  find  the  can- 
delabra? 

New  Floorman — All  canned  goods  are 
in  the  grocery  department  on  the  fourth 
floor. — Judge. 

His  Daughter  (with  feminine  finality) 
— Well,  anyway,  Daddy,  my  mind's  made 
up. 

Her  Father — Good  heavens!  Dorothy,  is 
that  artificial,   too? — Blighty. 

Tytephist — Is  there  anything  more  ex- 
asperating than  to  have  a  wife  who  can 
cook  but  won't  do  it? 

Dyspeptic  Yea,  to  have  one  that  can't 
cook    and    will    do    it. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Do  you  get  any  letters  about  the  League 
Of  Nations?" 

"Letters!"  exclaimed   Senator  Sorghum. 
"I'm    keeping   the   post  office   busier   than 
the  village  queen  on  St.  Valentine's  Day." 
ll  aehmgton  Star, 

"What,    we     want     is    constructive    crili 
cism,"    said    I  he    man     with    an    eye    fco    the 
main    chance. 

"What's  your  idea  of  constructive  criti- 
cism ?" 

"Expert  advice  gratis."  Washington 
Star 

"Li      m.\      opinion      (he      patriotism      thai 

pl  the  ci, mil ry  Is  bred  m  i he  warp  and 
the  woof  of  the  Bone  of  everj  true  Ameri- 
can." Former  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury 
VfcAdoo. 

Now     you     know     why     bones    knit.        VeW 

)  <o  /,   'ii  ibune. 

Binks  Say,  old  man,  do  you  Know  of 
any    cure    for    insomnia? 

Jinks    ( 'ounting  one  thousand  Is  said  to 

be    ll    remedy. 

Links  Confound  it,  that's  what  every- 
body   tells    me;     |,||l    I  he    kihy's    In,.    \  ,  .I'll):    lo 

count,     Tii  ihih. 
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Bolshevism  and  the  Soviets 

Read 

"STRUGGLING  RUSSIA" 

A  New    Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Russian  Problems 

You  have  heard  quite  often  that  Bolshevism  and  Sovietism  are  not  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  Soviets  are  old,  democratic  Russian  institutions  like  the 
Mir  and  Zemstvo. 

Read  "Struggling  Russia"  and  you  will  understand,  first,  that  the  Soviets  are  new 
institutions  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Mir  and  Zemstvo,  and,  second,  as  the 
article  quoted  below  puts  it,  that  "the  Soviets  have  degenerated  into  narrow,  bureau- 
cratic class  organizations,  brazenly  trampling  upon  all  the  rights  of  civil  freedom." 


Soviets  Are  Not  Democratic  Institutions 

M,  K.  Eroshkin,  Chairman  of  the  Perm  Committee  of 
the  Party  of  Socialists-Revolutionists  and  former  member 
of  the  Provisi  >nal  Government  of  the  Ural,  who  came  to 
this  country   with  Catherine   Breshkovsky,  says: 

•  ■'IMIK    SOVIETS    arc    not    democratic    institutions,    but    merely    the 

*•    dictatorship  of  the  Bolsheviki.' 

"According  to  the  Soviet  Constitution,  Russia  is  governed  by 
Soviets  of  Deputies,  elected  by  the  secret,  direct  and  equal  vote  of 
all  the  working  masses.  In  fact,  there  never  was  either  a  secret 
election  in  Soviet  Russia,  or  one  based  on  equal  suffrage.  Elections 
are  usually  conducted  at  a  given  factory  or  foundry  at  open  meetings, 
by  the  raising  of  hands,  and  always  under  the  knowing  eye  of  the 
chairman.  The  majority  of  the  workers  very  frequently  do  not  take 
any  part  in  these  elections  at  all.  The  rights  of  a  minority  are  never 
recognized,  as  proportional  representation  has  been  rejected. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  excluded  from  the  Soviets  all  their  political 
opponents.  They  'cleansed'  the  Soviets  in  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg 
in  January,  191 S;  in  Ufa,  Saratov,  Samara,  Kazan  and  Yaroslavl  in 
December,  1917;  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  in  February,  1918.  They 
were  excluding  all  Socialists-Revolutionists  and  the  Mensheviki,  tl> 
say  nothing  of  the  People's  Socialists  and  members  of  the  Labor 
Group.  So,  practically,  there  remained  only  Bolsheviki  in  the  Sovi- 
ets. And  as  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  regular 
meetings  were  soon  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  ostensible  'rule  of 
the  working  masses'  thus  definitely  disappeared.  A  few  persons, 
often  appointed  from  above  (the  Bolsheviki  often  had  recourse  to 
bayonets  to  support  the  fiction  of  Soviet  Rule:  in  Tumen  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  a  non-existent  Soviet  was  brought  from  Ekaterin- 
burg under  a  convoy  of  800  Red  Guards)  would  rule  and  lord  it 
over  the  people,  tired  and  weary  of  the  war  and  a  sterile  social 
revolution." 

("Struggling  Russia."  April  5,    1910.) 


Mir,  Zemstvo  and  Soviet 

Comparing  the  Soviets  with  the  old  Russian  institutions 
Mir  and   Zemstvo — M,  K.  Eroshkin  says: 

"Politically,  the  'Mir'  was  a  popular  assembly  of  the  holders  of 
land  lots  in  a  village.  The  Zemstvos.  after  the  March  devolution  of 
1917,  were  organs  of  the  popular  will,  elected  on  the  basis  of  Uni- 
versal, direct,  equal,  secret  and  proportional  suffrage.  The  Soviets, 
according  to  the  Soviet  constitution,  are  class  organizations,  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  elected  by  limited,  indirect,  unequal, 
open  and  not  proportional  suffrage,  i.  e.,  elections  conducted  in  full 
disregard  of  all   democratic   and    Socialist   principles. 

The  Soviets  have  degenerated  into  narrow,  bureaucratic  class 
organizations,  brazenly  trampling  upon  all  the  rights  of  civil  freedom. 
Instead  of  liberty — license;  instead  of  legality — lawlessness;  instead 
of  democracy — tyranny,  and  instead  of  social  peace — civil  war,  as- 
sault, homicide  and  rivers  of   blood." 

("Struggling  Russia,"  April  5,   1919.) 

The  Future  of  Democracy  in  Russia 

The  Soviets  will  not  rule  Russia.  They  will  either  dis- 
appear or  remain  as  class  organizations  without  any  gov- 
ernmental functions.  Formulating  the  programme  of  the 
Russian  democracy  struggling  against  Bolshevism,  Cather- 
ine Breshkovsky,  the  "Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution," sets  down,  among  others,  the  following  points : 

1.  The  reestablishment  of  municipal  and  rural  (Zemstvo)  self 
government  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Russian  Provi- 
sional  Government. 

2.  The  declaration  as  null  and  void  of  all  the  decrees  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki, with  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  gradual  transition  from 
conditions  under  their  regime  to  the  newly  moulded  forms,  on  the 
basis  of  temporary  regulations  to  be  ordained  either  by  the  future 
Provisional   Government  or  by   the   Constituent   Assembly. 

,3.  The  summoning  in  the  briefest  possible  time  of  an  All-Russian 
Constituent  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  the  election  law  promulgated 
by  the  Provisional  Government. 

("Struggling  Russia,"  April   12,    1919.) 


The  first  ten  issues  of  the  magazine  contain  articles  by  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  Nicholas 
Tchaikovsky,  Alexander  Kerensky,  Leonid  Andreiev,  Paul  Miliukov,  Vladimir  Bourtzev,  C.  M. 
Oberoucheff,  Emanuel  Aronsberg,  M.  K.  Eroshkin,  Vladimir    Zenzinov,  A.  J.  Sack  and  others. 
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WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORPO  RAT  E  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE  OF  GERMANY 


GERMANY  has  been  called  before  the  bar  of  the  assem- 
bled nations  in  session  at  Paris  and  has  been  found 
guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  She  has 
been  fined  to  cover  costs  and  damages  and  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  until  these  are  paid.  She  appeals  against  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  and  pleads  inability  to  pay  the 
penalty  imposed.  The  court  has  refused  to  ameliorate  the 
terms,  but,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  best  principles  of 
modern  criminology,  has  pronounced  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. That  is  to  say  Germany  will  be  disarmed  and  con- 
fined by  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  Rhine  so  long  as  the 
court  may  deem  necessary;  she  will  be  required  to  pay  all 
she  can  now  and  the  court  will  retain  supervision  over  all 
her  affairs  for  the  next  thirty  years  in  order  to  collect  such 
amounts  as  she  is  capable  of  paying  in  the  future.  The 
criminal  nation  claims  to  have  been  converted  and  to  have 
discarded  the  disposition  that  brought  her  into  trouble. 
The  court  is  skeptical  of  this  forced  conversion  but  is  willing 
to  give  the  prisoner  a  certain  liberty  in  charge  of  probation 
officers  in  order  that  she  may  earn  her  own  living  and 
mitigate  the  sentence  by  manifestation  of  good  behavior. 

This  method  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  fair- 
est and  most  successful  way  of  securing  the  three  aims  of 
retributive  justice — the  greatest  possible  reparation  of  the 
crime,  the  most  probable  reformation  of  the  criminal,  and 
the  utmost  security  of  society.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  method  is  dependent  upon  the  continued  existence 
of  the  court,  that  is  to  say  the  League  of  Nations,  with  a 
sanction  of  force  behind  it.  If  this  should  fail  to  come  into 
being  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  securing  anything 
like  adequate  compensation  from  Germany  or  of  preventing 
her  from  lapsing  into  her  old  ways  and  becoming  again  a 
y.  No  system  of  alliances  of  the  old  sort  can 
be  depended  upon  to  give  the  necessary  security. 

It   is   idle   to   talk   of   compelling   Germany   to   make   good 

in    ful;    the    damage    she    has    done    There    is    not    wealth 

enough    in    Germany   or   the    world    to    pay    for   the    ruin    of 

last   four   years,   nor   tears   enough    in    German    eyes    to 

h    the   blood  rtaifl    from    the    soil.    Germany   could    not.,    m 

.r<  ent  impoverished  state,  pay  even  for  all  the  m 

able  damages  to  the  countries  invaded.  The 

"•  did  iid   under  the  circum 

ed  the  entire  indemnity,  demanded 

an    much    of    it,    d<  Germany    could    possibly    paj 

i  made  arrangements   for    r.-.i  Ing  the   rest  in  the 

'■.    'I  he    ',errr,;in    delegate  I     that,    the    terms    im 

tie,  that,  the  country  ih  incapable  of  pro 
ng   the    unprecedented    sums   demanded    either    in    the 

or  the   fatUM    <),,   the  other  hand   the   Allies  may  be 

ake  as  Germany  mads  In   I  h 7  J   when 
the  unprecedented  penalty  of  a  billion  dollai 
'">  i  ng  it  to  be  .,  .fii  i, ,„!'  Indemnity  that 


would  keep  France  in  bondage  for  a  generation,  but  Ger- 
many found  to  her  chagrin  that  the  debt  was  paid  within 
two  years  and  the  mortage  cancelled.  Nobody  can  tell  on 
which  side  the  Allied  experts  have  erred,  for  even  the  best 
financier  cannot  figure  on  how  much  the  war  may  have 
sapped  Germany's  energy  or  weakened  her  manhood  or 
impaired  her  resources  or  limited  her  commerce,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  new  powers  may  develop  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  necessity.  The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  try  the  treaty 
plan  under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  see 
how  it  works.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Germans  are 
right  in  saying  that  the  terms  are  injurious  to  the  world 
as  well  as  ruinous  to  Germany  then  the  world  can  readily 
rectify  them — provided  a  world  organization  exists  to  make 
the  desired  adjustments. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  boundaries  as  to  indem- 
nities. It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  as  some  think 
just  where  a  line  is  drawn.  They  shift  like  the  ripple  marks 
on  the  seashore.  Only  a  moving  picture  apparatus  could 
adequately  show  the  map  of  Europe  for  the  last  five  cen- 
turies. And  if  the  red,  blue,  green  and  yellow  patches  on  the 
map  represented  peoples  instead  of  sovereignties  the  fluc- 
tuations would  be  more  violent.  Populations  will  never  stay 
put.  The  only  way  to  secure  any  approximation  to  a  just 
apportionment  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the  necessary 
rearrangements  can  be  made  from  time  to  time,  peaceably, 
orderly  and  fairly. 

Of  course  the  present  treaty  does  not  suit  everybody. 
Nobody  imagined  that  it  would.  If  it  suited  any  one  of  the 
powers  altogether  we  might  be  sure  that  it  was  unjust  to 
the  others.  We  can  all  find  flaws  in  it,  but  we  can  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  a  better  one  if  this  is  rejected 
or  if  the  Paris  conference  sat  as  long  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. The  treaty  as  it  stands  is  the  result  of  the  conscien- 
tious study  of  numerous  and  intricate  questions  by  hun- 
dreds of  experts  of  various  nations  for  more  than  a  year. 
It  is  also  the  result,  of  discussion,  negotiation,  intrigue,  bar- 
gaining,  balancing,  wire-pulling,  conference  and  compro- 
mise by  the  official  representatives  of  thirty  nations  and 
unnumbered  individuals  and  interests.  It  cannot  be  amended 
by  any  one  of  Id.'  parliaments  to  which  it,  is  presented  for 
ratification.  Hut  unlike  all  previous  treaties  if  contains 
within  Itself  the  mechanism  for  amendment,  namely  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  question  then  is  simply  between  this  treaty  with  a 
League  of  Nations  or  some  other  treaty,  which   probably 

would  he  worse,  without  a  League  of  Nations.  The  only 
Chance  of  rectifying  any  inequities  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  t,o  be  found  in  establishing  and  developing  some  form 
of    Internationa]    organization    like   the    proposed    League. 

Therefore    those    who    find    the    most    fault    with    the    draft 

oi  ti. i-  treaty  oughl  t"  be  the  most  eagei  foi  Its  ratification. 
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llil':     REPUBLICAN     CONGRESS      \N1> 
PHE  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENT 

Till'.  Si  th  Com  Ul1'1  lnl    '"'' 

irni 1 1  divided  against  itself .  The 
h  i-,  neither  Republican  nor  Demo 
i  mi  viiii   of  botl  i  in-  lawmaking  power  In 

it,  iiu-   United  Btatei  ii  not   merely   the 

Kut  the  Congress  plui  the  Preaident.  li  la  evi 
luii  tin-  Republican  majority  in  Congn 
luch  laws  during  the  next  two  years  as  It 
iiu-  Preaident  to  approve    Since  the 
Republicans  have  only  a  majority  of  two  In  the  Senate, 
there  is  little  possibility  that  they  could  nut  ter  iii>-  two 
thirds  vote  ii.  .  to  override  a  Presidential  veto.  They 

must  depend  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  Induce 
the  President  to  approve  tin-  hills  they  pass,  or  they  may 
pass  onlj  such  lulls  as  be  ami  they  agree  upon,  or  they  may 
pass  whatever  lulls  they  agree  upon  among  themaelvi 
leave  them  to  the  Preaident  to  veto  if  he  likes,  ami  then 
go  to  the  country  two  years  from  now  on  the  issue  raised 
by    his   action   ami    theirs. 

In  other  words,  the  Republicans  can  either  try  to  work 
with  the  Preaident  or  they  can  fight  him.  There  are  de- 
cided indications  that  they  are   ready  to  fight. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  on  which  the  two  branches 
of  the  lawmaking  power — the  President  and  the  majority 
in  Congress — are  already  agreed.  They  are  woman  suf- 
frage, the  return  to  private  ownership  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  the  reduction  of  taxation,  especially 
the  taxes  on  consumption,  and  measures  to  conserve  the 
welfare  of  the  returning  soldiers.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  conference  of  House  Republi- 
cans, from  which  we  take  the  foregoing  points,  whether 
the  members  of  the  conference  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  railroads  should  also  be  returned  to  their  former 
owners  or  not.  On  other  subjects  the  pronouncements  of 
both  the  Republican  Congressmen  and  the  President  are 
so  generally  exprest  that  we  cannot  be  sure  how  much  of 
agreement  there  may  be  between  them.  But  there  is  quite 
enough  both  in  the  fundamental  difference  of  approach  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  to  questions  of  public  policy 
and  in  the  present  critical  temper  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  Congress  to  make  it  certain  that  the  problem  of 
harmonious  cooperation  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  will  not  be  too  easy  of  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  already  set  down,  the  House 
Republicans  have  declared  that  early  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  following: 

Railway  legislation  aud  development  of  transportation  facilities. 

A  military  policy  aud  measures  necessary  for  the  earliest  pos- 
sible return  of  our  soldiers  from  overseas. 

A  comprehensive  American  merchant  marine  program. 

Public  oil  and  coal  laud  legislation. 

Water- power  legislation. 

Budget  legislation. 

Tariff  legislation,  designed  to  increase  the  revenues  from  im- 
ports and  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  American  labor  and 
industries. 

Providing  for  the  revision  of  the  immigration  laws  and  the  de- 
portation of  undesirable  aliens. 

Such  investigation  of  administrative  activities  and  expendi- 
tures since  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  will  fully  inform  the 
people  and  serve  the  public  interest. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  appropriations  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
enormous  total  of  public  expenditures  without  injury  to  any 
essential  activity  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Republicans  further  declare  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to~  legislate  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  restoring  and 
sustaining  normal  and  prosperous  conditions  in  trade  and 
industry,  and  among  all  our  people,  and  legislation  to  ex- 
tend our  foreign  trade  and  to  promote  alike  the  interest 
of  manufacturers,  agriculture  and  labor. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  some  common  ground  can 
be  found  by  Mr.   Wilson   and  the  Congressional  majority 


whuh  will  prevent  the  two  years  of  tin-  pre  ent  Congress 
from   becoming  riod  of  men-  controvei  j    and   inai 

tion.  At  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  the  thought 
should  be  kepi  constantly  in  mind  thai  it  is  not  the  politi- 
cal fortunes  of  any  Individual  group  or  party  which  should 

l.e  the  chief  Concern  of  the  nation's  elected  representa- 
tives, but  th.-  genera]  welfai 

The     nation     mil  A     not     lie    allowed     to     tall     between     two 
•  Is. 

Appreciation  of  tins  fad   will  not   prevent  a  vigorous 

■  niahon    by    both    sides    of    then    convictions   and    then 

mmendationa.   Hut  it  ought  to  i  eep   them,  as  far  as 

human    and    political    nature    will    permit,    from    pig-headed 

obstinacy  or  mere  obsl  ruction. 

Especially  should  the  President  be  avei  mimlful  of  the 
fact  that  the  new  Congress  has  come  more  recently  from 
t  be  people  than  he. 

NO,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

IT  is  difficult  to  see  the  logic  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's I  ecommendation  in  regard  to  wine  and  beer. 
The  constitutional  amendment  for  national  prohibition 
goes  into  effect  next  January.  But  a  rider  on  the  Agricul- 
tural bill  passed  at  the  last  session  prohibits  the  sale  of 
distilled  liquor  from  July  1  of  this  year,  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  wine  and  beer  after  the  same  date.  Both 
prohibitions  are  to  last  until  the  end  of  demobilization. 
The  President  now  proposes  that  this  provision,  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  wine  and  beer,  shall  be  repealed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Wilson  gives  as  his  only  reason  for  the  recommen- 
dation that  demobilization  has  progressed  to  such  a  point 
that  it  will  be  "entirely  safe"  now  to  remove  the  ban  on 
beer  and  wine.  The  reasoning  is  neither  clear  nor  conclu- 
sive. 

The  lifting  of  the  ban  would  be  bad  business.  The  nation 
has  definitely  and  deliberately  determined  to  abolish  the 
trade  in  alcoholic  drinks.  It  was  no  accident,  no  maneu- 
vering, that  brought  about  the  decision.  The  people  want 
it  so;  the  people  will  have  it  so. 

Any  step  in  the  direction  of  modifying  or  relaxing  the 
practical  application  of  this  decision  would  be  to  prefer  a 
special  private  interest  to  the  public  will. 


REDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM 

"If  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  League  of  Nations  we  ought    to 
.pull   down    our    monuments    to    George    Washington,    for    we    aie 
definitely   and   willfully   disregarding  his  counsels." — Ex-Attorn. \\ 
General  Bonaparte. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  said  that  every  gentleman 
ought  to  have  a  good  saddle  horse.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  Senator  Lodge  and  Mr.  Bonaparte 
start  a  "League  to  Enforce  the  Scrapping  of  Automobile 
Factories." 


THE  PRESERVATIVE  REVIEW 

WE  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  "weekly 
journal  of  political  and  general  discussion."  The 
Review,  as  it  modestly  calls  itself,  declines  to  be 
classified  either  as  "conservative"  or  "liberal,"  but  wo  may 
fairly  call  its  policy  "preservative,"  since  that  form  is 
used  three  times  in  a  single  sentence  of  its  opening  an- 
nouncement: 

In  brief,   the  object   was   to  establish  a  weekly   journal  of  sen 
oral  culture,  devoted   to  the  preservation  of   American  ideals  nod 
American    principles    of    government  1    a    journal    that    should    be 
animated   by    a    spirit   of   progress,    should    welcome   and    promote 

needed  projects  of  sovial  improvement,  but  should  insist  on  the 
preservation  of  those  fundamentals  which  must  bo  preserved  If 
the  nation   is  to  remain  a   people  of  self  reliant    freemen. 

The    names    of    the    editors,    Fabian     Franklin,    of    tho 

Evening  Post,  and   Harold  do   Wolf   Fuller,  o(        t     \    tiok. 
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are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  new  periodical  will  be 
safe  and  sound  in  politics  and  finance  and  of  high  literary 
standards. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BARON 

THE  Great  War  has  meant  to  Europe  not  only  the  end 
of  monarchy  but  the  end  of  hereditary  aristocracy, 
and  perhaps  the  latter  event  is  bigger  than  the  former. 
After  all,  the  king  rarely  troubled  his  royal  head  about  the 
peasant,  or  the  peasant  about  the  king;  except  on  issues 
of  peace  and  war  and  foreign  policy  generally — very  im- 
portant questions  to  be  sure — even  the  most  active  monarchs 
made  their  influence  but  little  felt.  The  details  of  internal 
administration  had  to  be  left  either  to  the  professional 
politician  or  to  the  professional  bureaucrat.  But  the  every- 
day tyrant  was  the  "squire."  He,  or  his  bailiff  (translated 
into  American,  "foreman"),  lived  right  in  the  village,  a 
visible  embodiment  of  the  rule  of  caste.  For  him  was  re- 
served the  best  pew  in  church,  the  officer's  commission  in 
the  army,  the  seat  of  honor  at  any  public  meeting,  the 
exclusive  private  school  and  university,  the  right  to  attend 
court,  the  membership  in  the  aristocratic  club,  the  right 
to  hunt,  the  right  to  wear  the  badges  of  various  orders 
across  his  chest,  the  right  to  be  a  local  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  right  to  the  honor  of  the  duel,  and,  above  all,  the  enor- 
mous rent  roll  from  the  estates  once  conferred  upon  some 
warlike  ancestor. 

Such  was  the  sugared  crust  of  the  layer  cake  of  Euro- 
pean society.  In  the  ages  of  feudalism  it  extended  over  every 
corner  of  Europe,  and  the  story  of  its  gradual,  majestic 
decay  is  the  substance  of  modern  history.  In  England, 
France  and  western  Europe  generally  the  lords  and  the 
gentry  early  lost  political  power  to  the  kings  and  their 
servants,  the  bureaucrats.  In  England  the  Norman  knight 
became  the  simple  "country  gentleman";  in  France  the 
almost  sovereign  nobleman  became  a  mere  courtier  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  rise  of  democracy  stripped  the  aristocrat  of 
his  political  privileges,  leaving  him  only  such  fragments 
of  power  as  his  broad  acres  and  social  prestige  could  win 
him.  In  Germany,  Poland  and  the  Habsburg  land  somewhat 
of  the  old  political  ascendancy  remained  down  to  the  pres- 
ent war.  The  Prussian  Junkers  signed  their  death  warrant 
as  a  class  when  they  risked  everything  on  the  chances  of  a 
single  war.  Their  victory  might  have  kept  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy alive  for  two  or  three  generations.  Their  defeat  is 
final. 

For  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  atmospl. 
of  the  twentieth   century   is  unfavorable   to   the   growth   of 
ocracy.  Democracy,  as  we  have  sometimes  had  occasion 
la  point  out,  is  always  desirable,  but  it  is  not  always   pot 
tfble.  There  must  be  present  at  least  two  permissive  condi- 
tions: a  commoi  of  citizenship  and  an  understanding 
of  self-government   Bui  a   really  workable  aristocracy,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  afterglow  of  tradition,  is  like- 
lent  on  a  favoring  environment,.  The  ruling  class 
must  be  sharp:-.            ated  from  the  ruled  by  the  monopoly 
irce  of  p  Thi    powei   may  be  purely  mate 
rial  and   military,   resting  upon    force  and   coercion;   such 
was                    ,f  Turkish   rule  in  the  ottoman   Empire.  It. 
may  be  economic,  n  ipon  the  power  of  the  owner  over 
without,   poverty;    such    was   the    rule   of   the    met 

ehant  p  i       hag*,   Venice  and  old-time   Holland 

It  may  be  a  monopoly  of  education,  implying  not  only  book 

but   iUJ  training,    [>owcr   of   organization 

•  rjin;    BUCh    i      thfl    rule    of    colonizing    nations    in 

;  dependent         B  it.  an  ai  i  y  relying 

gbt  of  b  ■  d  the  power  of  habit,  without  real 

retentions  is  a  hou*    built  upon  qui 

r  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  In  the  hand 
t  was  difficult   to  capture   i 

•MtV  and    b<  i    peasant   foot   sold  <r 


was  no  match  for  a  man  who  could  afford  both  horse  and 
armor.  The  nobility  and  gentry  formed  a  standing  army, 
every  member  of  which  was  trained  to  arms  as  the  essential 
part  of  his  education.  But  the  invention  of  explosives  and 
the  replacement  of  the  old  feudal  levy  by  the  modern  na- 
tional army  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  military  power  which 
was  one  support  of  the  ruling  class.  The  peasant  now  owned 
the  gun;  he  still  obeyed  an  aristocratic  officer  and,  so  long 
as    he    obeyed,    all    was    well.    But    he    might    refuse,    and 

then ?  We  see  the  answer  in  the  Soldiers'  Councils  of 

Germany  and  Russia. 

The  economic  power  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  likewise  the. 
monopoly  of  a  class.  The  only  considerable  source  of  wealth 
was  land,  and  the  man  who  was  not  a  landowner  soon  sank 
to  be  a  serf.  The  most  important  event  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  not  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  or  the  execution 
of  King  Louis  or  even  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man; 
it  was  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility.  Without 
property  a  title  was  but  a  mockery.  Now,  everywhere  in 
Europe  the  great  estates  are  being  parcelled  out  among  the 
small  peasants;  by  confiscation  in  Russia,  by  Lloyd-George's 
taxation  in  England,  by  government  purchase  in  Ireland, 
or  simply  by  the  force  of  competition  between  the  thrifty 
independent  peasant  and  the  shiftless  tenant  farmer.  Indus- 
try, it  is  true,  has  created  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth,  but 
a  most  unstable  one.  Land  can  be  entailed  from  father  to 
son  for  centuries,  thus  giving  that  element  of  hereditary 
power  and  social  stability  essential  to  a  ruling  caste,  but 
wealth  won  from  factory  or  mine  may  be  scattered  in  a 
single  generation.  Modern  radical  legislation,  moreover,  en- 
dangers the  profits  of  the  captain  of  industry  as  much  as 
it  does  the  acres  of  the  baron. 

The  last  source  of  power,  the  superior  training  and 
education  of  the  aristocrat,  has  likewise  disappeared.  Uni- 
versal education,  free  libraries,  the  daily  newspaper,  the 
farmers'  cooperative  society,  the  labor  union,  the  political 
association  and  a  voter's  share  in  the  work  of  the  state 
have  made  the  common  man  as  fit  for  the  tasks  of  govern- 
ment as  any  special  class.  The  German  Social  Democrat, 
with  all  his  faults,  is  the  equal  of  the  Prussian  Junker  in 
capacity  for  organization  and  discipline  and  his  superior 
in  general  culture  and  comprehension  of  the  problems  of 
statesmanship.  Nothing  but  a  most  unhappy  modesty  and 
self-distrust  kept  him  from  thrusting  his  haughty  but  in- 
ferior "superiors"  out  of  the  way  long  ago.  Suppose,  even, 
that  the  world  today  desired  an  aristocracy;  whither  would 
it  turn?  Exceptionally  able  individuals  may  certainly  be 
found;  it  is  the  business  of  our  democracy  to  find  and 
employ  them.  But  in  what  country  and  in  what  section  of 
society  can  we  find  an  organized  class  able  to  shoulder  alone 
the  task  of  rule? 


THE  SPIRIT  INDEED  IS  WILLING 

THE    attempted    transatlantic   flights  of   American   and 
British    airmen    have    demonstrated    several    things. 
First,  that  the  ocean  can   be  crost  by  aeroplane. 
"NC-4,"  with  its  crew  of  six  men,  flew  steadily,  swiftly  and 
ly    the    1200   miles    from    Newfoundland    to    the    Azores 
thru  wind  and   fog,  and  made;  a  successful   landfall. 

Second,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  crossing  the 
Ocean    by    aeroplane    is   uncertain    and    perilous    business.    Of 

three  navy  planes  thai  set.  out,  on-'  came  to  utter  grief  and 

I    down    in   the  navy   records  as  "lost    at  sea,"  while  one 

hed    the   Voyage   by   water   instead   of  air,  and    went    into 

the    repair  shop   for  three   months  or  so.   The    little    British 

plane    which    "lumped    off"    for   thfl    flight   straight,   across    to 

Ireland,   with    its   two   Intrepid    pilots    facing   the   certain 

alternative   of    success   or   death,    was    never    heard    of    more. 

Third,  that  it   li    the  work  of  men's  hands  and  m.t   the 
tuff  of  which  men'    hearts  are  made  which  is  still  lacking 
to  turn  the  "".it  adventure  Into  commonplace  accomplish 
ment. 


-r-nc.  i  he  draft  of  i  ht-  treaty 

.,  presented    to    the    Ger 

man    deli 
sail!  einj  published  in  full  in  the 

but  the  British) 
French  and  American  press  is  obli 
to  content  itself  with  an  8000  word  ab 
ict  of  the  80,000  word  document. 
Senator  Johnson  has  introduced  ■  reso- 
lution Into  the  Senate  asking  for  the 
submission  of  the  entire  text  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  said  thai  President  Wil- 
son favors  the  immediate  publication 
of  the  treaty  ami  that  the  French  For- 
eign Minister,  M.  Pichon,  is  willing  to 
disclose  the  financial  and  territorial 
sections,  but  that  Premier  Lloyd  George 
insists  upon  keeping  the  treaty  secret 
for  the  present. 

One  additional  clause  has  been  dis- 
closed which  provides  that 

Deposit  of  ratifications  -hall  be  made  at 
Paris  as  boob  as  possible.  Powers  of  which 
the  seat  of  government  is  outside  Europe 
will  be  entitled  to  inform  the  Govermont 
of  the  French  republic  thru  their  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  Paris  that  their 
ratifications  have  been  given,  and  in  that 
case   they    must   transmit    their   ratifications 

as  soon  a.-  possible. 

Proves  verbal  of  deposit  of  ratifications 
will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  treaty  has 
been  ratified  In  Germany  and  by  three  of 
the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 
From  the  date  of  this  proces  verbal  the 
treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  powers  who  have  ratified 
it. 

According  to  this  as  soon  as  any  three 
of  the  five  principal  powers  have  ratified 
the  treaty  peace  would  be  concluded  so 
far  as  these  powers  are  concerned.  That 
is,  they  would  be  free  from  all  the  war- 
time restrictions  and  could  enter  at 
once  into  commercial  relations  with 
Germany  and  so  gain  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  other  countries  that  de- 
layed action  or  refused  to  ratify. 

The  Germans  have  presented  ten 
notes  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  protesting  against  certain 
clauses  in  the  treaty  or  suggesting 
changes.  They  have  also  asked  for  an 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  fortnight 
allowed  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  prepare  tbeir  reports 
on  the  boundary  and  other  questions. 
The  powers  accordingly  extended  the 
time  a  week  further,  to  May  29.  They 
thought  this  desirable  not  merely  be- 
cause it  would  deprive  the  Germans  of 
the  excuse  that  they  had  been  unduly 
hurried,  but  also  because  it  may  give 
the  German  people  time  to  calm  down 
from  their  present  state  of  indignation 
and  because  it  will  enable  Foch  to  per- 
fect his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Ger- 
many in  case  she  refuses  to  sign. 

The  The    news   that    Italy 

Twelve  Islands  relinquishes  her  claim 
on  the  Dodecanese 
is  an  indication  that  Italy  does  not  in- 
tend to  stand  immovably  on  the  terms 
of  the  famous  Pact  of  London,  the 
agreement  made  among  Great  Britain, 
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France,  Russia  and  Italy  when 
Italy  entered  the  Great  War. 
Article  VIII  of  the  Pact  of  Lon- 
don states  that  "Italy  shall  obtain 
full  possession  of  all  the  islands  of  the 
Dodecanese  at  present  occupied  by 
her."  These  islands,  then  under  Turkish 
rule,  were  occupied  by  the  Italians 
when  Italy  was  at  war  with  Turkey 
over  Tripoli,  and  have  been  held  ever 
since.  When  General  Ameglio  landed  at 
Rhodes  in  May,  1912,  he  declared  that 
the  islands  were  "under  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Italy"  and  would  never 
be  returned  to  Turkey,  and  be  confirmed 
this  promise  by  the  words:  "I  tell  you 
this  both  as  a  general  and  a  Christian 
and  you  may  consider  my  words  as 
gospel  truth." 

Nevertheless  Italy  did  promise  in 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  to  return  the 
islands  to  Tui-key  whenever  the  Turk- 
ish officials  should  be  withdrawn  fi-om 
Tripoli,  but  this  promise  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  If  the  islands  bad  been  re- 
turned to  Turkey  they  would  now  have 
belonged  to  Greece,  who  a  week  after 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  was  signed 
captured  the  other  Aegean  islands. 

According  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  there  is  no  question  of 
the  Greek  claim.  All  the  Aegean  islands 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  littoral  of  Asia 
Minor  have  been  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  largely  Greek  in  popu- 
lation. Herodotus,  the  father  of  history, 
was  born  at  Halicarnasus  on  the  main- 


land near  the  [eland  of  Kos.  Hippo- 
crates,    the     lather    of     medicine,     and 

Praxagoras,  who  discovered  the  arter- 
ies, were  born  in  Kos.  In  Patmos  John 

is  reputed  to  have  written  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  colossus  of  Rhodes  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Greek  art.  In 

recent  times  the  proportion  of  Greeks 
has  increased  and  at  the  last  census 
there  were  in  the  Dodecanese  102,727 
Creeks,  11,900  Turks  and  4000  Jews. 
There  are  practically  no  Italians  except 
those  who  have  come  in  since  1912. 

Hut  the  population  of  the  islands  has, 
according  to  definite  statements  from 
Greek  sources,  suffered  greatly  dur- 
ing the  years  since  1912.  Thou- 
sands have  died  from  starvation 
or  have  taken  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
boring Greek  islands.  According  to 
Greek  figures,  the  island  of  Calymnos, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion had  25,000  inhabitants,  had  fallen 
last  December  to  8312.  Leros  has  fallen 
from  8000  to  2500.  Symi  has  fallen 
from  25,000  to  7000.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  destitution  may  be  relieved 
now  that  the  Dodecanese  has  ceased  to 
be  a  bone  of  contention. 

But  when  the  English  talked  about 
the  desirability  of  Italy's  giving  the 
Dodecanese  to  Greece  according  to  the 
desires  of  the  people  the  Italians  re- 
torted by  suggesting  that  England  give 
the  island  of  Cyprus  to  Greece  for  the 
same  reason.  Of  the  300,000  people  who 
live  in  Cyprus  235,000  are  Greeks, 
most  of  the  others  being  Turks. 
There  are  practically  no  English  in- 
habitants except  the  garrison.  Cyprus 
was  secretly  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1878  by  Turkey  to  secure  British  sup- 
port for  the  Turkish  claims  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin.  In  1915  the  British 
Government  offered  Cyprus  to  Greece  if 
she  would  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  Premier  Venizelos  was 
anxious  to  accept  but  King  Constantine 
vetoed  him.  Now  Constantine  is  out  of 
power  and  Venizelos  in,  so  Greece  is 
likely  to  get  part  at  least  of  her  Asiatic 
claims. 

The  Ukrainian       <?n     ^ay.    3  T,We     0X 

Q  plained  the  Ukrainian 

uestion  .,      ,.  , 

situation  and  sug- 
gested that  since  the  French  policy  of 
force  had  failed,  the  American  policy 
of  cooperation  with  the  Ukrainians 
might  next  be  tried.  This  surmize  is 
confirmed  by  the  announcement  that 
President  Wilson  has  answered  the 
telegram  appealing  for  help  sent  him 
by  the  Ukrainian  Government  on  April 
18.  In  his  response  the  President  in- 
vites the  Ukrainian  Government  bo 
send  a  delegation  to  Paris  to  confer 
about  the  territorial  claims  in  dispute 
between  them  ami  the  Poles.  But  this 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting  that 
has  been  going  on  over  1  omberg,  for  the 
Poles    Under    General    rlaller    still    cc-n- 
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tinue  their  attacks  on  the  Ukrainians 
and  are  gaining  ground  in  Galicia. 

Petliura  continues  his  successful 
campaign  against  the  Bolsheviki  and 
has  recaptured  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukrainia.  While  campaigning  in  the 
Pripet  region  north  of  Kiev  some 
20,000  Bolsheviki  from  the  First  So- 
viet Army  deserted  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian side,  either  surrendering  their 
arms  or  joining  Petliura's  forces. 
With  these  reinforcements  and  muni- 
tions his  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  Melnik, 
a  Ukrainian  of  experience  as  an  officer 
in  the  Austrian  army,  was  able  to  cut 
off  Kiev  from  Moscow  and  so  to  take 
it.  He  is  still  advancing  and  may,  if  he 
receives  the  support  of  the  Allies  for- 
merly asked  in  vain,  be  able  to  endan- 
ger the  Bolshevik  communications  with 
Odessa,  and  possibly  to  make  connec- 
tion with  the  Siberian  troops  of  Ad- 
miral Kolchak  that  are  advancing 
toward  the  Volga  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ukraine. 

The  French  feel  much  humiliated  by 
their  expulsion  from  Odessa  by  the  de- 
spised Bolsheviki,  and  complain  that 
they  are  not  getting  fair  treatment 
from  their  allies.  The  Paris  Temps 
points  out  that  Great  Britain  has  her 
foot  in  the  door  at  Archangel  and 
Baku  and  Japan  and  America  have  ac- 
cess to  Siberia,  while  France  has  no 
foothold  in  all  Russia. 

To  the  east  General  Denikin,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cossacks,  has  retaken  Ros- 
tov-on-the-Don  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Bolsheviki  further  north. 
Admiral  Kolchak,  with  the  Siberian 
troops,  has  retaken  Samara  which  gives 
him  command  of  the  Volga  River  and 
may  enable  him  to  join  forces  with 
Denikin. 

Drive  on       As  was  demonstrated  in  the 

Petrograd     article  on  "Smothering  the 

Russian      Volcano,"     April 

19,  the  logic  of  the  situation   pointed 

an    attack    upon    Petrograd    as    the 

■X     step     in     the     Allied     campaign 

against  the    Bolsheviki.   This    has   now 

developed  as  a  triple   movement   from 

th<  in  which  the  British   fleet  in 

the    Gulf   of   Finland    is   supported    on 

the    right    or    southern    shore    by    the 

honian    army,    and    on    the    left    or 

northern    short-    hy   the    Finnish   army. 

>,  for  the   frontier 

of  Finland  if  only  twenty  miles  from 

rad,   and   on   the   other  hand   the 

thonian    foi  rly  in  April  reached 

which  conned    Lake 

'h     the     gulf,     eighty     m 

from      Petrograd.     The      two     military 

mo  are  not  merely  coordinated 

hot  practically  identical,  for  the  Bstho- 

are  of  the  lame  racial  stock  as 

!    800   Finnish    volunteers 

ted  in   the  E  thonian  army. 
Petrograd    it    in    fact   a    Ruffian    city 

'  treat  In 
of  a  I-  innifh  population,  and  it 
■    -   poffible     an         Etaf  la    .-, 

■  d     that   f  inland 
mite  to  form  one 
rrad 
preliminary   for   thl 
of  the 
land,  end  thif 
rat    la)  the    Britifh    end 


American  governments  on  May  5.  The 
French  Government  had  recognized 
Finnish  independence  last  year.  Ad- 
miral Kolchak,  dictator  of  Omsk,  who 
claims  authority  over  all  Russia,  has 
protested  against  the  action  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  in  breaking 
up  Russia  and  destroying  the  defenses 
of  its  capital  without  consulting  the 
Russian  people,  but  this  protest  is  not 
likely  to  be  regarded,  for  Russia  is  not 
officially  represented  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference. 

General  Mannerheim  has  long 
claimed  that  the  Finnish  army  could 
take  Petrograd  at  any  time,  but  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  it  after- 
ward was  the  serious  deterrent.  The 
population  of  the  city,  2,000,000  be- 
fore the  war,  3,000,000  during  the 
war,  but  now  fallen  to  500,000,  would 
have  to  be  fed  from  outside  sources, 
and  Finland  itself  is  on  the  verge  of 
famine.  But  now  the  Allies  have  agreed 
to  provide  food  for  Petrograd  when 
the  Bolsheviki  are  expelled,  so  this  im- 
pediment is  removed. 

,_,      _.      .  ,        An   expeditionary  force, 

The  Finnish  .,    .r  ,       "'_.  ~      ' 

said   to   number   50,000, 

Campaign        has     been     concentrated 

at  the  Finnish  capital,  Helsingfors.  The 
French  Government  has  provided  in- 
structors to  aid  in  the  training  of  this 
army.  Part  of  the  force,  some  4000,  is 
composed  of  Russian  refugees,  who  are 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  fight  the 
Soviet  Government  which  has  dispos- 
sest  them.  These  are  under  General 
Yudenitch,  who  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Czar's  army  on  the  Cau- 
casian front  and  conducted  the  bril- 
liant campaign  against  the  Turks  in 
the  winter  of  1916,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Erzerum. 

At  the  head  of  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment is  now  General  Mannerheim,  who 


held  command  in  the  Russian  army  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  and  later  or- 
ganized the  White  Guards,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Germans,  drove  the  Reds 
out  of  Finland.  His  new  army  devel- 
oped out  of  the  hastily  raised  White 
Guards  and  equipt  by  the  Allies  will 
take  part  in  the  invasion  of  Russia. 
The  Finns  claim  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Russian  borderland  from  the 
Murmansk  and  Karelian  coast  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  they  are  now 
entering. 

It  was  cabled  on  May  2  that  the 
Finnish  forces  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  Petrograd,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  an  anticipation  of  events. 
They  have,  however,  crost  the  frontier 
north  of  Lake  Ladoga  and  seized  the 
railroad  running  up  to  Murmansk, 
where  the  Americans  are.  A  British 
force  from  Archangel  has  joined  the 
Finns  at  Lake  Ladoga. 

The  Esthonian  army  is  under  the 
command  of  General  Rodzianko,  a  Rus- 
sian general  of  distinction.  It  had  been 
advancing  eastward  between  Lake  Pei- 
pus  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  driving 
the  Reds  back  upon  Petrograd. 

South  of  Esthonia  the  Letts  are 
making  a  similar  drive  and  have  re- 
captured Riga.  The  Bolshevik  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  governing  the 
city  were  executed. 

The  Bolsheviki  on  May  18  began 
naval  operations  in  defense  of  Petro- 
grad. A  fleet  of  torpedo  boats,  destroy- 
ers and  cruisers  came  out  of  Kron- 
stadt,  the  naval  port  of  Petrograd,  in 
the  morning  and  had  an  encounter 
with  the  British  fleet  under  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sir  Walter  Cowan.  After  a  half 
hour  engagement  the  Russian  vessels 
were  driven  back  to  the  shelter  of  their 
mine  fields  and  one  cruiser  is  said  to 
have  been  sunk. 


Slu'h,  l  !:..!,, 


CLOSING   IN   ON    PETROGRAD 
In   the  combined   naval  and   military   movement    on    Petrograd   in   army   of    Pinna   and    Rtu  Ian 
coming  down  thi  railroad  from   Vlborg  and  »i  ■■  un  iln    ■  ■  ii-m    ildi    oi    Lake  Ladoga,  t1"1  atlppled 

of  the  map   norths*  '   r,l    Petrograd    An    i.  thonl  haa   adv >i  on   tha  aoutharn   lid' 

>.f  tha  Gulf  <.r   Finland  ai   fur  aa   Niirvn  and   Ihi    Luga    Rlvei     Th<    Brit!  h   Ileal    haa  defeated   tha 

MoUhevlkl   n-  ■  I    In   tha    BaJtlt 
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tion  i-i  that  the  men 

whom   the  m«w    backing   in 

their  i  im] 

m  ( In-  Bide  of  tin-  fil- 
l-in*,      I  Iski,     Who     lias 
in    calli  ultation    on    the 

in, nli-    Hitman   ur 

I  >i>  I      ainc   by   the  1 1 

na  when  they  suppreet  tin-  Ukrain- 

n<-  was  received  by  the 

with  great  cordiality  at  Berlin 

and  ruled  thf  Ukraine  with  the  aid  of 

German  troops  until  at  the  collapse  of 

many    hi-   was   ow-rthrown    by    1'ctli- 

ura,  the  Ukrainian  peasant  leader. 
General  Ifannerheim,  the  head  of  the 
Finnish  army,  also  owes  his  power  to 
the  support  of  Germany,  for  it  was 
German  troops  who  came  to  his  rescue 
when  he  wai  driven  out  of  HelsingJ 
by  the  Reds  and  who  established  the 
present  Finnish  Government.  General 
Mannerheim  welcomed  the  German 
army  on  its  landing:  in  Finland  with 
most  effusive  language  and  thanked 
them  in  the  same  style  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  It  was  this  introduction 
of  the  Germans  into  Finland  that  made 
it  necessary  for  Allied  and  American 
troops  to  go  to  Archangel.  General  Pil- 
sudski,  who  is  leading  the  Polish 
armies  against  the  Ukrainians,  was  the 
organizer  and  commander  of  the  fa- 
mous Polish  Legion  which  formed  part 
of  the  Austrian  army  in  1914-15.  Gen- 
eral Krasnov,  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
whom  the  British  are  now  aiding  with 
munitions  and  staff  officers,  was  a  year 
ago  welcoming  the  Germans  as  Allies 
and  with  the  aid  of  German  troops 
recovered  his  capital,  Rostov.  Profes- 
sor Miliukov,  who  now  stands  high  in 
Allied  councils  at  Paris,  was  last  year 
conspiring  at  Kiev  to  ask  the  Germans 
to  occupy  Russia.  Last  and  strangest 
of  all,  the  treaty  prepared  at  Paris 
prohibits  the  Germans  from  withdraw- 


ing tin  i  troops  from  Russian  terril 

without  tin-  i-xpi si i  p.  i mi  Mun  oi  i he 

Alii  J     i     DOS    Of    Wilson's    war    aim 

was   I  In-   removal   Of  all   foreign   troops, 

illy  German,   from   Russia.   1 
"ii    for   these   new   alinements  and 
alliances  Is,  of  course,  thai  the  present 
danger  comes  not  from  the  Germ 
but  from  tin-  Bolsheviki. 

The  President's      ' hr    Sixty-sixth    Con 

Message  s    "P'"1'1'     •"    ex- 

traordinary session 
on  .Monday  of  Lasl  week,  and  on  To- 
day in  both  Houses  was  read  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  sent  from 
Paris  by  cable.  There  was  nothing  of 
startling  newness  in  the  message  and 
little  that  was  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pect* d.  The  subjects  which  the  Presi- 
dent treated  were  the  appropriation 
bills  which  failed  of  passage  at  the  last 
session,  conditions  of  labor  and  the  re 
lations  of  labor  and  capital,  employment 
for  returned  soldiers,  foreign  trade  and 
merchant  shipping,  taxation,  woman 
suffrage,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
railroads,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  wines  and  beer. 

Mr.   Wilson  made  but  a  few  specific 


©  Vndei  wood  a  '  nderwood 


immendationi,  tie  urged  the  adop 
tion  oi  tin-  woman  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  Constitution;  the  repeal  of  the 

legislative    provision    prohibiting,    after 

July  i  nisi,  the  manufacture  and  sale 

Of  wines  and  beer;  tin-  repeal  of  many 
Of  the  minor  taxes  in  the  revenue  legis- 
lation of  the  past  two  years,  including 
"the  excises  upon  various  manufactures 
and    the    taxes    upon    retail    sales."    On 

tin-  other  subject  the  President's  fcreal 
ment  was  more  general  and  more  by 
way  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress certain  matters  than  of  suggest- 
ing the  action  which  should  be  taken 
upon  them. 

Me  declared   that   "we  must  see  to  it 

that  our  returning  soldiers  are  assisted 
in  every  practicable  way  to  find  the 
places  for  which  they  are  fitted  in  the 
daily  work  of  the  country."  He  pointed 
out  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
desirable  result:  one  by  developing  and 
maintaining  upon  an  adequate  scale 
the  organization  created  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  placing  men  seeking 
work;  the  other  thru  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  which  returning  soldiers  may  be 
helped  to  take  up  land  in  the  hitherto 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  country,  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  already 
prepared  or  can  easily  prepare  for  cul- 
tivation, and  also  in  many  of  the  neg- 
lected areas  which  lie  within  the  limits 
of  the  older  states. 

On  the  subject  of  trade  and  shipping 
the  President  suggested  that  our  new 
merchant  ships  "which  have  in  some 
quarters  been  feared  as  destructive 
rivals,  may  prove  helpful  rivals,  rather, 
and  common  servants,  very  much  need- 
ed and  very  welcome";  that  our  great 
shipyards  may  prove  to  be  immensely 
serviceable  to  every  maritime  people  in 
replacing  rapidly  the  tonnage  wantonly 
destroyed  in  the  war,  and  that  "there 
are  many  points  at  which  we  can  fa- 
cilitate American  enterprize  in  foreign 


Wide  II  mill  I'hntot 

WHAT   THE    ITALIAN    PEOPLE   WANT 
The  crowds   that  turned   out    in    Rome  to  greet  the  return   of    Premier   Orlando   from   the    Pence   Conference   showed   ilu-   popular   baekinj    ot    uV    Italian 
■tatesmen'a  demands,   "Flume  and  Dalmatia — or  Death"   reads  one  of  the  banner!  carried  t'\    the  crowd 
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International  Film 

A   BIT   OF   OULD   IRELAND 

Barbed   wire  entanglements   and  tanks  -were  brought  into  play  to  keep   order   in    Limerick   during 
the  general  strike.   British  soldiers  are  shown  here  patrolling  the  city  streets 


trade  by  opportune  legislation  and  make 
it  ea3y  for  American  merchants  to  go 
where  they  will  be  welcomed  as  friends 
rather  than  as  dreaded  antagonists." 
America,  Mr.  Wilson  declared  in  con- 
nection with  this  last  point,  "has  a 
great  and  honorable  service  to  perform 
in  bringing  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial undertakings  of  the  world  back  to 
their  old  scope  and  swing  again,  and 
putting  a  solid  structure  of  credit  under 
them.  All  our  legislation  should  be 
friendly  to  such  plans  and  purposes." 

The  President  declared  that  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  would  be  re- 
turned to  their  owners  as  soon  as  the 
retransfer  can  be  effected  without  ad- 
ministrative confusion,  and  that  the 
railroads  will  be  handed  back  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year.  In  relation  to 
all  three  of  these  public  utilities  he  ex- 
prest  the  conviction  that  "it  is  clearly 
desirable  in  the  public  interest  that 
some  legislation  should  be  eoMidered 
which  mav  tend  to  make  of  these  in- 
dispensable instrumentalities  of  our 
modern  life  a  uniform  and  coordinated 
system  which  will  afford  those  who 
them  as  complete  and  certain  means  of 
'ion  with  all  parti  of  the 
ritry  as  has  ho  \<>nv  been  afforded 
by  the  postal  system  of  the  Gor< 
ment  and  at  rates  as  uniform  and  In 
• ." 

The  President    Mr-     Wi:"n     recognized 

nation     th"  f;'  ,h"  '" 

rial    oblig  which 

•  ar 

but  he  ex  pis  at  they 

D 
a   larj'«-   proportion   of   the   sum-i   r;n 

vere    los  other 

■  fieii      reps  rmi 
vould  noj  hi  mmed 

by 

no 
i  v.t-  it.  difficult  fo.r  the  na 

Ml 

wh, 

omplish  this  end, 


the  President  had  these  suggestions  to 
make: 

The  main  thing  we  shall  have  to  care 
for  is  that  our  taxation  shall  rest  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country,  that  its  rates  shall  be  stable, 
and  that  it  shall  be  constant  in  its  rev- 
enue yielding  power.  We  have  found  the 
main  sources  from  which  it  must  be  drawn. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  its  mainstays 
will  henceforth  be  the  income  tax,   the  ex- 

-    profits    tax,    and    the    estate    tax.    All 
these  can  so  be  adjusted  to  yield  constant 
and  adequate  returns,   and   yet  not  eonsti 
tute    a    too    grievous    burden    on    the    tax- 
payers. 

A  revision  of  the  income  tax  has  already 
been  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1918,  but 
I  think  you  will  find  tli.it  further  changes 
can  be  made  to  advantage  both  in  the  rates 

of  the  tax  and   in   the  method  of  collection. 
The    excess    profits    tax     need     not     long    be 
maintained  at  the  rates  which    were   aeces 
sary   while  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 

war  had  to  be  borne;  but  it  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  permanent  system 
which  will  reach  undue  profits  without  di- 
couraging  the  enterprize  arid  activity  of 
our  business  men.  The  tax  on  inheritances 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  reconsidered  in  it- 
relation  to  the  fiscal  systems  of  the 
eral  but    it   certainly  ought   to   re 

main   a    permanent   part  of  the   Bscal 
tern  of'tlie  Federal  Government  also, 

Mr.  Wii  on  declared  further  that  it 
dient  to  maintain  a  considerable 
range  of  Indirect  taxes  as  well.  Since 
al'-oholic  liquors  will  presently  no  longer 
afford  a  ource  of  revenue  by  taxation 
he  believes  that  the  field  should  be  care- 
fully restudied  "in  order  thai  equiva- 
lent sourer  s  of  revenue  mav  be  found 
which  it  will  be  legitimate  and  not  bur- 
den  Offle    1 0  draw   upon." 

In  relat  ion  to  the  tariff  *  he  President 
i   there   Is,  "fortunately,"  no  oocs 
sion  for  undertaking  in  the  immediate 
future  any  general  revision.  No      riou 
danger  of   foreign  competition,  in   his 

jud  now   the  American    in- 

i    .     Ince  the   European  count i 

which   are  our  compel, to,      in    manufae 
will  be  fully  occupied   for  yesi      to 
come  in  the  work  of  mere  reconstruc 
tion. 
He    doc  i    find,    however,    need     foi 

prompt    attention    tO    tWO    parti    of    our 

tariff  system,    We   mu  it    con  Ider   the 

■  •    of  the  prote*  t Ion  and  sncoui 


agement  of  the  manufacture  of  dye- 
stuffs  and  related  chemicals. 

Our  complete  dependence  upon  German 
supplies  before  the  war  made  the  interrup- 
tion of  trade  a  cause  of  exceptional  eco- 
nomic disturbance.  The  close  relation  be- 
tween the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  on  the 

i hand  and   of  explosives   and   poisonous 

gases  on  the  other,  moreover,  has  given 
the  industry  an  exceptional  significance  and 
value.  Altho  the  United  States  will  gladly 
and  unhesitatingly  join  in  the  program  of 
international  disarmament,  it  will,  never- 
theless, be  a  policy  of  obvious  prudence  to 
make  certain  of  the  successful  maintenance 
of  many  strong  and  well  equipt  chemical 
plants.  German  chemical  industry,  with 
which  we  will  be  brought  into  competition, 
was  and  may  well  be  again  a  thoroly  knit 
monopoly,  capable  of  exercizing  a  compe- 
tition of  a  peculiarly  insidious  and  dan- 
gerous kind. 

The  other  point  of  tariff  legislation 
to  which  he  directs  attention  is  that  of 
properly  protecting  ourselves  whenever 
our  trade  is  discriminated  against  by 
foreign  nations.  "Our  tariff  laws  as 
they  now  stand  provide  no  weapon  of 
retaliation  in  case  other  governments 
should  enact  legislation  unequal  in  its 
bearing  on  our  products  as  compared 
with  the  products  of  other  countries. 
Tho  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  de- 
siring to  enter  upon  any  course  of  re- 
taliation, we  must  frankly  face  the  fact 
that  hostile  legislation  by  other  nations 
is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
and  that  it  may  have  to  be  met  by  coun- 
ter legislation." 

This  last  recommendation  relates  to 
the   "anti-dumping"   legislation    recom- 


i      I  nl<  i  ii'tl  mmll  I 

A    PLUCKY    LOSES 
Captain  "Hilly"   Morgan,   pilot  of  the  tiny   Mai 
de   plane   in    which    lie   and    Captain    F\    P. 
nham    planned    to    fly    from    Newfoundland 
o,   England,  tool    the  chance,  i  tar  than 

Hawker*     In  i to-  Sopwtth  plana,  with   full   >■ 

on  >.f  how  haavy  ware  the  odd     tgaln  I   him 
1 1,.-   M;m  i  in    a.    had   no  Ufa  boal   or  Uf< 

. i  ,-ii in. ;    only    lui  i.    could    hi  vi     brought    i he 

,i      Ami     liel 

..  1 1.,,,,  1 1,.     i ..,  i     Advene  wind    hlndi  i  •■•i  the 
ofl    iiniii    an    axle    ol     th<     und  i 
buckled,  ■maahlns  lh<    plane  and  teverely  Injui 
mi.  both  i  he  i  on  Hoi  •  inded 

mm      Hi.         -  .      Oil,      I  ...ill      Mini      I  Ight 

i. iii   he  leai  neil  to  h v  again   In     i"1 1    of  thi 

..  tlfli  lal    limb      1 1  I    i lenl    oil    Men 

iii, n. i   will   pi obabl  •    pi  evi  nt    hi  lying 

again 
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!  by  the    r.ii  if!  I  lommisaion,  .md 
The  President    ! 

.    ,  portion     ut     tin-     lv 

on  Lab 

dent  ->    ni«  i    that 

with  iat".i   and  Ita  relatione 

thai    li   the    m 

i    the   problem!    which   eon 

.mI>  this  country  hut  all  the 

COU  ft   the    world    hi    the    new    a»;t' 

which  ii  to  follow  the  Greal  War.  <>n 
this  point  we  must  quote  the  Preaident 

.it   length: 

'.    which    stands    at    tin-    front 

■  ii  otheri  in  even  country  amidst  the 
i . i .-.-lit  greal  awakening  la  the  question  of 
labor ,  and  pei  bapa  1  can  apeak  of  it  with 
greal  advantage  while  engrossed  in  the 
consideration  of  interesta  which  affect  all 
countries  alike  aa  1  could  at  home  and 
amidst  the  interests  which  naturally  most 
affect  my  thought,  because  they  are  the  uv 
teresta  of  our  own  people, 

Bj  the  questiona  of  labor  1  do  not  mean 
the  question  of  efficient  industrial  prodac 
tion,  tlif  question  of  how  labor  is  to  be  <<h- 
tained  and  made  effective  In  the  great  proc 
.  v>  of  sustaining  populationa  and   winning 

BUCCesa  amidst  commercial  and  industrial 
rivalries.  1  mean  that  much  greater  and 
more  vital  nuestion,  how  are  the  men  and 
women  who  do  the  daily  labor  of  the  world 
to  obtain  progressive  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  their  labor,  to  be  made  hap- 
pier, and  to  be  served  better  by  the  com- 
munities and  the  industries  which  their  la- 
bor sustains  and  advances?  How  are  they 
to  be  given  their  right  advantage  as  citi- 
zens and  human  beings? 

We  cannot  go  any  further  in  our  pres- 
ent direction.  We  have  already  gone  too 
far.  We  cannot  live  our  right  life  as  a  na- 
tion   OT    achieve    our    propel-    success    as    an 


industrial   communitj    If   capital   and   labor 
ontinui  tntagoniatic  Insl 

of    b'  in.  it     thej     are    are    to    | 

nun.    to  distrust  one  anothei    and  contrive 
how  thej  can  ^et  tin-  bettei  of  on.-  anotl 
or  uii.ii  perhaps  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
call  w  iii  i  form  ami  degi  1 1   ol  eo  t 

cion  thej  can  manage  to  extort  on  the  one 

hand    Hulk    SOOUgb    tfl   make    eiilerprize    prof 

(table,  on  the  other   lustice  and  fair  trt 
iiniii   enough   to  make  life  tolerable,   That 
had  urned  out   a  blind  alley.  It 

is  oo  tborofare  to  real  pi  osperlt  j  W  e  mu  t 
find   another,   leading   in   another  direction 

and  to  a  very  dilter.nl  destination.  It  must 
lead   not    merely    to  accommodation    but 

to  a  genuine  cooperation  and  partnership 
baaed   upon   a   real   community   of   Intel     I 

and    participation    in    control. 

There  is  now,  in  fact,  a  nal  community 

of   Interest    between    capital    and    labor,    but 

it  has  never  been  made  evident  in  acliin. 
It   can  be  made  operative  and  manifest   only 

in    a    new    organisation    of    industry.    The 

genius  of  our  business  men  and  the  sound 
practical  sense  of  our  workers  can  cer- 
tainly work  such  a  partnership  out  when 
once  they  realize  exactly  what  it  is  that 
they  seek  and  sincerely  adopt  a  common 
purpose  with   regard  to  it. 

Labor  legislation  lies,  of  course,  chiefly 
with  the  states;  but  the  new  spirit  and 
method  of  organization  which  must  he  ef- 
fected are  not  to  be  brought  about  by  legis- 
lations so  much  as  by  the  common  counsel 
and  voluntary  cooperation  of  capitalist, 
manager,  and  workman.  Legislation  can 
go  only  a  very  little  way  in  commanding 
what  shall  be  done.  The  organization  of 
industry  is  a  matter  of  corporate  and  in- 
dividual initiative  and  of  practical  busi- 
ness arrangement.  Those  who  really  desire 
B  new  relationship  between  capital  and  la- 
bor can  readily  find  a  way  to  bring  it 
about;  and  perhaps  federal  legislation  can 
help  more  than  state  legislation   could. 

The  object  of  all  reform  in  this  essential 
matter  must  be  the  genuine  democratization 


of    Industry,    baaed    upon    a    full    recognition 

of  the  right  of  those  who  work,  in  whatever 
i  a  ii  u ,  to  pai  i  icipaie   in   some  organii    w  i\ 

in     every     decision      which     directly     affects 
their    welfare   or    the    part    they    are   to    play 

iii    Industry     Some    positive    legislation    is 

practicable. 

The  Congress   lias  already    shown    the    w  ,i  V 
to   one    reform    which    should    he    world    wide, 

bj    establishing  the  eight  hour  daj    a.   the 

idard  day  in  ever]  held  of  labor  over 
which  il  can  e\erei/.e  control.  It  has  sought 
to    find    the    Way    to    prevent    child    labor,    and 

will,  I   hope  and  believe,  presentlj    find  it. 

It    has  served   the   whole  country   by   leading 
the  way  in  developing  the  means  of  preserv 
ing     and     safeguarding     life     and     health    in 
dangerous    industries      h     ,an     now     help    in 
the  difficult    task   of  giving  a   new   form   and 
spirit    to   industrial   organization   by   COflrdi 
Dating    the    several    agencies    of    conciliation 
and    adjustment     Which     have    been     brought 
into    existence    by    the    dilliculties    and    mis 
taken    policies    of    the    present     management 
of  Industry,  and   by   setting  up  and  develop 
ing   new    federal    agencies   of   advice   and   in- 
formation   which    may    serve    as    a    clearing 
house     for    the     best     experiments,     and     the 
best     thought     on     this    great     matter,     upon 
which   every    thinking   man    must    he   aware 
(hat    the   future   development    of  society   di- 
rectly   depends. 

Agencies  of  international  counsel  and 
suggestion  .re  presently  to  be  created  in 
connection  with  the  League  of  Nations  in 
this  very  field ;  but  it  is  national  action 
and  the  enlightened  policy  of  individuals, 
corporations  and  societies  within  each  na- 
tion that  must  bring  about  the  actual  re- 
forms. 


The  Sixty-sixth 
Congress 


The  new  Congress 
opened  last  week  with 
the  Republicans  in 
control.  In  the  House  they  have  a  ma- 
jority of  39;  in  the  Senate  a  majority 
of   2.    There    are    49    Republicans    and 


George  Whitelatc  in  London  Passing  Show 

PRESIDENT   WILSON 

Jupiter  Americanus :  "All  happiness  be  yours ! — and  accept,  with  the 
bride,   this   box   containing  my   god-like  wedding  gift." 

Epimetheus :  "Thanks,  awfully,  earth-shaker ;  but — er — if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you,  peace  is  all  the  gift   I   want." 


Commercial  Apjisai,  MtntpMt 
ABROAD    AND    AT    HOME 


UUIKAl  TAK 
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g  Wenern  Nempaper  Vnion 

A  REPUBLICAN  SPEAKER  AGAIN 
After  an  eight-year  interval  of  Democratic 
leadership  in  Congress,  with  Champ  C'ark  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Republicans  are 
in  control  again  and  have  elected  as  speaker 
Representative  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, -who  ha3  been  a  member  of  Congress 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Rumor  in 
Washington  has  it  that  there's  an  omen  in  the 
fact  that  when  he  posed  for  this  photograph 
Speaker  Gillett  smashed  to  pieces  the  old  gavel 
that  has  called  the  House  to  order  for  the  last 
seventy   or   eighty   years 

47  Democrats  in  the  Senate;  and  in  the 

House  237  Republicans,  194  Democrats, 

2    Independents,    1    Prohibitionist    and 

1  Socialist.  The  organization  of  the  two 

houses     took     place    without    incident. 

Senator  Albert  H.   Cummins,  of  Iowa, 

a  Progressive  Republican  who  did  not 

leave  the  party  in  1912  when  the  Pro- 

sive  party  was  formed,  was  elected 

president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 

— the    officer    who    pr<      j<       when    the 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is 

f;nt;    and    Representative    Frederick 

H.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen 

leer  of  the  House. 

The  party  leaden  on  the  floor  in  the 

ate  are  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of 

Massac  for    the    Republicans, 

and    Mr.    Thomas    8.    Martin,    of    Vir- 

a,  for  the  Democrat!*.  In  the  Ho 
the    Republican    leader    is    Mr,    Prank 
W.    Mondell,    of    Wyoming,    and    the 
Democratic    leader   Mr.    Champ   Clark, 
of  i.   An  attempt  was  made  by 

Democratic  Repre  Friendly  to 

Administration  to  oppoi  e  the  lelec 
of  the  former  Speaker  a  i   Demo 
eader,  but.  it.  was   an  ful. 

man     who    would     have    been     the 
Den  candidate   for   President  In 

I '>] 2,  if  the  I'  tonal  Con 

had  a   rule   requiring 
for  the    selection  of 
■  oo  popula  i  among  bl  , 
tion   to 

or,  'f  II-  the 


first  time  that  a  Presidential  message 
had  been  sent  to  Congress  by  cable 
from  a  foreign  country. 

The  first  legislative  act  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  was  the  immediate 
passage  by  the  House  of  the  famous 
resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  extending  the  suf- 
frage to  women.  The  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution was  304  to  89,  an  increase  of 
30  affirmative  votes  over  the  vote  in 
January  of  last  year  and  a  decrease  of 
47  negative  votes.  Last  year  the  reso- 
lution received  precisely  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  but  failed 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins  in  the 
Senate.  This  time  the  margin  in  the 
House  is  42  votes;  and  it  is  confidently 
predicted  that  the  resolution  will,  with- 
in a  few  weeks,  pass  the  Senate  with 
a  vote  or  two  to  spare.  Both  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  are  changing  their 
attitude  toward  suffrage  because  they 
are  discovering  that  the  people  back 
home  want  it. 

The  Tortoise      Within  two  days  of  each 
Wins  other  the  big  American 

navy  seaplanes,  "NC  1," 
"3"  and  "4,"  and  the  tiny  British  Sop- 
with  and  Martinsyde  planes  started 
from  Newfoundland  to  attempt  the 
long-talked  of  trans-Atlantic  flight. 
With  the  British  aviators  it  was  a 
sporting  chance,  carefully  prepared  for 
thru  many  weeks  of  watchful  waiting 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  but  none 
the  less  hazardous  in  the  extreme  and 
dependent  on  the  best  of  luck  both 
meteorological  and  mechanical. 

Luck  failed  the  Martinsyde  at  the 
start.  A  treacherous  wind  prevented  the 
plane  from  rising  properly  with  its 
extra-heavy  load  of  fuel  and  caught  the 
wings  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  an 
axle  and  smash  the  engine  and  pro- 
peller to  pieces,  injuring  both  Captain 
Raynham  and  Captain  Morgan  seri- 
ously. 

The  Sopwith  biplane  got  off  better 
and  was  last  seen  from  St.  John's  head- 
ed for  Ireland  and  flying  easily  at  a 
hight  of  about  2000  feet.  As  it  crost 
the  coast  line  the  Sopwith  dropt  its 
steel  undercarriage  to  lighten  weight 
and  wind  resistance,  Hawker  and  his 
navigator,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Grieve,  counting  on  luck  to  help  them 
land  without  the  carriage  if  they 
reached  the  other  side.  About  the  time 
that  they  were  due  in  Ireland,  less  than 
nineteen  hours  after  the  start,  extra 
were  calling  the  news  that  a  Sopwith 
plane  bad  been  sighted  off  the  Irish 
coast.  No  verification  came,  however, 
and  after  three  days  of  anxious  waiting 
without  furl  her  news  it,  was  generally 
conceded  that  Hawker's  daring  bad  lost 
again  it  too  heavy  odds.  Ships  of  the 
British    navy    were    sent    out.    to    search 

on  the  chance  that  their  lifeboat,  or  life 
and    emergency    rations 
might  have  kept  Hawker  and  Comman 
der  Grieve  alive  in  cs  ie  of  accidenl  to 

the   [Wane. 

The    American    NC   boats   went,   at    the 

flight  from  an  entirely  different  view- 
point ,   making   It  more  of   e    bti  fln< 
propo  Ition  'ban  a  sporting  chance.  All 


International  Film 

THE   LEADER   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Representative  Frank   W.   Mondell,  of  Wyoming, 
has    been    chosen    leader   of    the    Republican    ma- 
jority  in   the    House   of    Representatives 

three  seaplanes  left  Trepassey  Bay  on 
May  16  bound  for  the  Azores,  a  flight 
of  1352  miles.  They  carried  a  crew  of 
six  men  each,  extra  fuel  supply,  food  for 
two  or  three  days,  a  wireless  with  a 
400  mile  radius,  and  they  proceeded 
along  a  course  dotted  by  ships  of  the 
United  States  navy  stationed  every 
fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  "NC  4,"  which 
had  been  delayed  by  engine  trouble  on 
the  flight  to  Newfoundland,  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  Azores.  It  landed  at 
Horta  Bay  fifteen  hours  after  its  start, 
forced  down  by  fog  there  instead  of 
continuing  on  to  the  United  States 
naval  base  at  Ponta  Delgada.  The  flight 
was  made  without  difficulties,  maintain- 
ing an  altitude  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet,  unusually  high  for  so 
heavy  a  boat.  After  the  crew  had  recov- 
ered from  the  strain  and  lack  of  sleep 
and  the  engines  had  been  overhauled 
she  went  on  to  Ponta  Delgada,  where 
the  supply  of  gasoline  was  renewed  in 
preparation  for  the  flight  to  Lisbon. 

The  "NC  4"  is  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  planes  that  attempted  to  fly  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  flagship  of  the  N(' 
fleet,  the  "NC  8,"  commanded  by  Com- 
mander John  II.  Towers,  was  lost  in 
foe;,  forced  to  alight,  and  taxied  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  thru  a  heavy  gale 
the  last,  pari  of  the  trip,  taking  sixty 
hours  from  Newfoundland  to  Horta. 
The  plane  was  so  badly  wrecked  by  wind 
and   waves  that  it,  could  not  go  on  Willi 

i  be   flight.  The  "NC    L"  Buffered  even 

more  from  the  same  fog,  When   it,  alight 
ed    in    heavy    seas    the    right    wine    and 
one  pontOOn   wen-  damaged  and  one  pro 

poller  was  broken.  The  deitroyer "Hard- 
ing" raicued  I  he  crew  and  another  de 
i  royer  late]  towed  I  he  abandoned  i   i 

plane   into    Horta. 


WHEN   EVERYBODY  FLIES 

i:\    LAURENCE  LA  TOURETTE  DRIGGS 
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THE   war  in  thfl  air  is  over  at  last 
and  thfl  fun   in  tin-  air  is  to  come 
Some  of  our  youthful  pilots 
returning    to    college    to    finish 
their   studies   which    war    Interrupted; 

others  are  seeking  a  start-in-life  in 
business.  All  hope  still  to  My! 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  appreciate 
the  full  value  of  aviation  to  the  prog- 
Of  civilisation.  It  il  yet  too  early 
even  to  imagine  the  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  our  future. 

With  every  improvein.  nl  in  in- 
tercommunication between  peoples 
comes  greater  information  and  edu- 
cation; attractive  habits  and  cus- 
toms are  assimilated;  fashions  of 
dress  and  architecture  and  landscape 
gardening  are  quickly  imitated;  books, 
paintings,  inventions  and  all  the  fanci- 
ful delectations  of  one  civilization  are 
brought  eventually  to  another  by  means 
of  the  arteries  of  communication  which 
link  them  together. 

If  this  communication  be  sluggish, 
as  between  China  and  the  outside  world 
for  an  instance,  then  China  suffers 
with  the  disease  called  "backwardness" 


an. I    tli.  I    the    world    knows    little 

u-  delighti  "i  China  tea!  if  the  com 
nunication  be  swift,  ti  between  Chicago 

ami     New      York,     then     the     denizen     of 

either  place  enjoys  the  desirable  oppor 

tunities   of    both  ' 

Communication  indeed  ipelli  all  the 
difference   between    modern    timet   and 

the   dark    Bgl  s   of    ihiii   intercourse.    And, 
of    course,    the    swifter    that    <  otnmuni- 
.11    [|,   tin-    more   desirable    is   the    life 
that    enjoys    it 

Aviation  bring!  vael   pot  ibilitiea  to 

civilization  in  this  respect.  Certainly 
aviation  is  swift.  No  other  transport  a 
Hon  is  so  swift.  And  aviation  is  yet  in 
its  baby  stages  its  development  is  still 
to  come.  Aeroplanes  today  are  even  too 
swift  for  the  safe  and  convenient  use 
of  the  public,  for  present  day  types 
of  aerial  vehicles  have  been  designed 
and  built  not  for  benefiting  communica- 
tion but  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

Commercial  aviation  will  retain  this 
swiftness  of  flying  speed — will  increase 
it  many  fold — but  will  provide  safety 
devices  for  landing  the  aeroplane  until 
it  will  come  to  rest  at  its  destination 
as  softly  and  surely  as  the  giant  steam- 
ship now  touches  her  dock. 

Aerial  highways  are  not  troubled 
with  hills,  valleys  or  snowslides.  Soon 
they  will  be  immune  from  storms  at 
sea.  For  this  lusty  infant,  Aviation,  is 
growing  apace,  and  -secrets  innumer- 
able are  being  disclosed  to  its  masters 
and  students. 

Its  problems  today  are  slight  as  com- 


pared to  thoil  o!   th«-  railway  and  steam- 
hip    in    th.-    first    dozen    \ear-.   of    their 
■  ■  h    enormous    work    as 
the    Laying    of    rails,    the    tunneling    thru 

the  Rocky   Mountains,  the  erecting  ol 

pensi\e  terminals  in  the  center  of 
large  cities  none  of  these  conditions 
in-  necessary  for  tin'  highways  of  the 
air! 

Nor    will    a     thousand    employees    be 

required  to  care  for  the  comforl  of  live 

thousand  passengers  across  the  Atlan 
tic  when  this  VOyagC  is  cut,  down  bj 
aeroplane  to  one  of  twenty  hours  dura 

lion    ami    less. 

Till':  true  significance  of  the  trans-At- 
lantic flight  that  was  so  magnificent- 
ly accomplished  by  our  American  sea- 
plane, the  "NC  4,"  lies  not  in  the  sport- 
ing risks  of  this  great  feat  but  rather 
in  the  educational  value  of  its  prepara- 
tion and  the  great  impetus  commer- 
cial aviation  has  received  from  its  suc- 
cess. 

Hundreds  of  aviators  who  were  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  be  the  first  aerial 
Christopher  Columbus  now  see  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  lucrative  future  before 
them  as  skippers  of  these  trans-Atlantic 
fliers.  Manufacturers  by  the  score  are 
now  busily  seeking  designs  for  aero- 
planes that  will  fly  these  two  thousand 
miles  without  stop.  Without  doubt  aero- 
planes will  fly  this  "pond"  without  stop 
and  without  danger  before  the  coming 
summer  has  passed.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  the  perfection  of  these  plans 


©  Undertcood  &  Indencoud 

This  photograph  of  the  "NC   J"  "'«■'*  taken  sixty  mites  out  nt  sea  on  the  first  leu  of  the  ooeati  flight,  from  (i  sMeller  seaplane,  the 

"/'  ■'>."  The  "NC  V   ><<is  the  first  of  the  navy  planes   to   reach    the   Azores  unit    the   only   one   to   stmt    from    there   t< 
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Tuning  up  the  "XC  4"  for  the  first  part  of  her  trans-Atlantic  flight. This  photograph   shows  to  advantage  the  three  propellers  and  the 
machinery    that    enabled    the    big    seaplane    to    maintain    an    average   speed   of   eighty-one    knots   from   Newfoundland    to    the   Azores 


will  mean  toward  securing 
the  future  of  commercial 
aviation!  Consider  what 
the  effect  of  this  rapid  com- 
munication between  the 
continents  of  America  and 
Europe  will  be  upon  the 
business  affairs  of  these 
peoples ! 

Drafts  and  bills  of  ex- 
change will  draw  but  two 
days'  interest  in  transit  in- 
stead of  eight  or  ten !  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  day  will 
be  saved  by  this  swiftness 
in  conveyance! 

Contracts  may  be  signed 
and  principals  meet  to- 
gether with  the  same  sav- 
ing in  time.  Business  rcla- 
tions  in  general  between 
the  two  continents  will  be 
Bore  intimate,  more  inex- 
pensive, more  far-reaching. 
And  social  affairs  will  mul- 
tiply correspondingly  until 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  will  con- 
stitute no  greater  barrier 
than  does  the  Canadian  line 
that  separates  Montreal 
and  Q  from  us  to 

Aviation        promi  -<•  in 

short   to    efface    mere    geo- 
fiical   barriers  as  com 
y    as    wan    the    M 
and  Hi/on  line  effaced  dur- 
ing the   last  generation   by 
of   a    livelier    ii 

For,    after 
tion   mean  .  bul 
nding    between     n<         ■  How 

frightful   v  have  been 

avoided    by    grace    •>'    a    better    under 
■■r>    nei) 

•  imenl    ol 
WH-  ■'.  to  a  last  ocate  of 

pea'"    And    the    future 

Imental  '  '  ■' !  I"  which 
llood  n  on  the 

»hor«"t    of  ;,'■<■  r<d 


Gommondei  Uberi  C  Read,  of  the  "NO  '/."  and  th<  pilot,  Lieu 
tenant  Walter  Hint  on,  going  over  ont  of  their  charts  for  the  trans 
Atlantu    flight.    Commander    Read    is   an     Vnnapolis   graduate.    Il< 

a  ii  ■  /mi  hi  iliiin/t  1,1  lie  \iiini  \n  Station  at  Miami,  Florida,  in 
October,  I'.u  i.  and  ifl  t91t  /<■   was  ordered  in  Washington  in  supei 

'■<      titpplp    '/J    mull  i  ml    for    nil    mi'iil    hi  r    xlations.     Li<  u  I <  nil  11 1 

Hinton,  who  piloted  tht  "NO  '/."  was  an  enlisted  mun  who  became 
an  <"  "/"  '/<  a  arch,  191  and  on  account  oi  his  skill  as  mi  aviatoi 
wa     appointed  one  oj  tht   pilots  o)   tht    flying  boat  "II    16"  on   its 

/in/hi    hi./    .1  a  iiiini  i/    from    Rockaway    liimh    to    Hampton    Roads 


all,    Ini 
ter  un- 


<rly  across  the  beckon.  ,   fully 

con  i  lot      i bat    an     [mpal ienl     world 

lited    news  of   its   progress     ful 
hi  '  will    call    the    gallant   co 

rnander  and  crew  of  tin    epoch-makii 

flight  the  "pioneers  of  commercial  avia      and  colored  lights  bring  them  help  long 

tion."  before   the   pilots   suffer  greatly   from 

Then         little  doubt  bul    that    this    exposure,    Lifebelts    and    the    bouyant 

raordinary  achievement  attrad  i  to      pontoons  of  then-  crafts  will  keep  them 

'lay  more  human   interest    than  doei  any      afloat  even  if  the  structure  of  (Inn 


tions  faded  from  the  front 
page  headlines  to  give  place 
to  the  preparations  of  these 
daring  aviators  for  their 
momentous  flight. 

The  thoughts  of  the  world 
are  upon  the  victorious 
pioneers.  Even  Christopher 
Columbus  himself  attracted 
small  public  interest  in  com- 
parison with  them!  This 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
absence  of  intercommunica- 
tion in  those  days. 

Thrilling  as  is  the 
thought  of  this  great  ad- 
venture and  menacing  as 
are  its  dangers  there  is  in 
truth  little  likelihood  of  fu- 
ture voyagers  by  aeroplane 
suffering  a  worse  fate  than 
a  momentary  ducking  in 
salt  water  should  their  air- 
crafts  prove  inadequate  for 
their  tasks. 

The  NC  seaplanes  carry 
a  hull  as  watertight  as  that 
of  a  boat.  With  four  motors 
they  have  sufficient  power 
to  carry  six  men  and  all 
the  fuel  and  spare  parts 
that  may  be  needed. 

If  one  or  two  motors  fail 
the  machine  is  still  pro- 
pelled thru  the  air  while  the 
engineers  arc  making  re- 
pairs. If  all  four  fail  sim- 
ultaneously   then    a    landing 

"ii     a     qiliel     sea     may     he     made,     where 

nece     ary    repairs   are    undertaken    with 

every  chance  of   success. 

II    the  worst  conies  ■  as  illustrated  hy 

I  he  fate  of  "NC   I"      the  wireless  signals 


Othei     cy.nl     in    the    world      War    news, 
Bolshevism     •    en    the    League    of    Na 


plam  I  ales 

A/roe     )'<,,/, 
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THE  CASE  OF  JAPAN  VS.  CHINA 


A  Fair  Transaction     Does  Might  Make  Right? 


l;V  VISCOUNT  ISllii 

OB    K)    i  hi:    UNITED 

Wn  \ri:\  BR  may  i«-  the  tone  o!  the  press  both  In 
hi    ami    in    Aim  i  ,.   i,    I  mi    cause    tot 

imism  in  the  relations  between  tin-  two  coun- 
tries, for  there  la  no  real  conflict  of  Intel 
I'ht-   question   of   chma,   particularly   in   regard   to   the 
Shantung  settlement,  ii  just  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  this  country.  The  beet  way  to  treat  this  much 
iticiaed  question    criticized  not  without  misunderstanding 
is  to  lay  the  facta  of  the  case  before  the  American  public 

let    the    tacts   speak   for   thomselvt  s. 

Germany  acquired  from  China  in  1898  a  ninety-nine  year 
leasehold  of  Kiao  Chan  and  its  vicinities,  together  with  the 
rsingtao-Tsinan  Railway  and  some  mining  concessions  along 

the  railway.  The  concessions  thus  granted  were  twofold, 
territorial  and  economic.  On  reducing  the  Tsingtao  strong- 
hold after  two  years'  siege,  Japan  offered,  on  her  own  initia- 
tive, to  surrender  to  China  the  German  leasehold  upon  the 
transfer  to  Japan,  by  right  of  conquest,  of  the  said  terri- 
tory being  consented  to  by  Germany  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. This  voluntary  offer  of  Japan's  was  of  course  dis- 
tinctly to  the  advantage  of  China  as  she  was  then  entirely 
powerless  and  without  hope  of  ever  recovering  her  terri- 
torial sovereignty  in  Shantung  before  the  lapse  of  the 
lease,  i.  e.,  seventy-five  years  more. 

Thus  the  treaty  of  1915  placed  China  in  a  position  to 
recover  this  important  territory  without  any  sacrifice  of 
either  blood  or  treasure.  Far  from  being  the  unfair  trans- 
action it  was  represented  to  be  by  the  Chinese,  this  treaty 
was  in  fact  a  most  advantageous  one  from  China's  point  of 
view.  So  far  as  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  was  con- 
cerned she  had  nothing  at  all  to  lose  but  everything  to 
gain. 

AS  for  the  second  kind  of  concessions,  i.  e.,  the  economic 
concessions,  Japan  was  by  that  treaty  to  retain  them  in 
her  hands  as  in  the  days  of  Gorman  occupation.  But  here 
again  Japan's  good  will  was  abundantly  shown.  Japan  en- 
gaged by  the  agreement  of  1918  to  restore  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  province  to  China,  by  with- 
drawing the  troops  and  police,  and  to  make  the  Tsingtao- 
Tsinan  Railway  a  joint  concern  of  Japan  and  China  instead 
of  an  absolutely  foreign  enterprize  as  was  the  case  under 
German  administration. 

Thus  China  was  to  recover  her  territorial  sovereignty  in 
Shantung  by  the  treaty  of  1915  and  partnership  interest 
in  the  Tsinan  Railway  by  the  agreement  of  1918. 

When  Japan  took  possession  of  Kiao-Chau  in  1914  China 
remained  neutral.  Japan's  action  in  Shantung  even  met 
with  protest  from  China.  Japan  has  since  remained  in 
occupation,  by  right  of  conquest,  of  Kiao-Chau  and  the 
railway  zone  from  that  port  to  Tsinan.  Three  years  later, 
in  1917,  China  it  is  true  declared  war  upon  Germany,  but 
her  belligerency  was  on  paper  alone.  There  were  no  longer 
any  German  forces  in  China  on  which  to  make  war  nor  did 
China  send  any  military  or  naval  forces  abroad.  Even  had 
it  been  otherwise  the  fact  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
China  could  not  possibly  have  changed  the  relative  status 
of  Japan  and  China  in  regard  to  Shantung  which  had 
existed  since  1914  and  which  they  both  had  recognized 
officially.  Japan  had  three  years  before  China's  entrance  in 
the  war  replaced  Germany  in  Shantung.  The  Chinese  ai'gu- 
ment  that  by  her  declaration  of  war  the  leasehold  treaty  of 
1898  ipso  facto  became  null  and  void  has  therefore  no  legal 
ground  and  is  certainly  without  pertinence  in  the  present 
case. 

These  are  the  plain  facts  and  I  leave  it  to  the  American 
public  to  judge  from  these  facts  whether  there  was  the 
least  trace  of  unfairness  on  Japan's  part  in  this  perhaps 
over-generous  dealing  with  China. 
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FOUNDBB  <>!■    tiik   INTERNATIONAL   INBTITUT1     01    CHINA 

HAVING   directed   twentj  I  ai     of   my   life   to 

the  welfare  of  china,  it  is  with  feelinga  of  disap- 
pointment that  l  watch  the  Injury  being  wrought 
by  outside  powei  to  Chinese  national  entity,  Inde 
pendence  and  autonomy.  The  new  national  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  people  has  received  a  rebuff  from  the  deliberations 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  The  high  hopes  which   inspired 

the    Chinese    When    they   entered    into   war,    under   American 
initiative,   have   been   proved   to  be  illusory. 

The  Chinese,  like  many  others,  fancied  that  Might  along 
with  Militarism  was  to  be  ruled  out  at  the  Peace  Confer 
ence  and  that  Right  and  Right  alone,  was  to  sit  enthroned. 
The  only  question  to  be  B  I  ed  would  be,  "What  ought  to 
be  done?"  never  "What  can  be  done?"  Strict  justice,  never 
policy,  expediency,  compromise. 

And  yet  the  most  delicate  problem  between  China  and 
Japan  arising  from  the  war  was  postponed  to  the  end  of 
the  negotiations,  and  was  then  settled,  apparently  by  the 
methods  of  compromise,  but  after  all  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Japan.  Japan  has  been  one  of  the  Big  Five,  be- 
cause of  her  military  strength,  and  she  wins  at  the  Peace 
Table  as  against  China,  because  it  is  expedient  to  yield  to 
Japan. 

This,  then,  is  the  chief  disappointment — that  the  400,- 
000,000  of  the  Chinese  people  will  have  lost  heart  in  the 
efficiency  of  righteousness  in  matters  of  diplomacy.  The 
Chinese  delegates  in  their  published  statement  say  of  the 
Peace  Conference  settlement:  "The  Chinese  delegation  can- 
not but  view  it  with  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction." 
How  much  more  so  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  people 
whom  we  desire  to  instruct  as  to  the  superior  teachings 
of  Christianity  and  the  superior  character  of  American 
institutions. 

The  official  statement  continues:  "Such  a  virtual  substi- 
tution of  Japan  for  Germany  in  Shantung  is  serious  enough 
in  itself,  but  it  becomes  grave  when  the  position  of  Japan 
in  Southern  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia  is  read  in 
connection  with  it.  Firmly  intrenched  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-Chili,  the  water  outlet  of  Pekin,  with  a  hold 
on  the  three  trunk  lines  from  Pekin,  and  connecting  it  with 
the  rest  of  China,  the  capital  becomes  but  an  enclave  in  the 
midst  of  Japanese  influence." 

Personally  I  held  the  position  in  China,  and  still  hold  it 
against  the  outcry  of  the  majority  (i.  e.,  of  foreigners) 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  China  if  German  inter- 
ests in  China  had  been  left  alone,  and  not  transferred  to 
Japan  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

ALL  this  is  general,  but  basal.  A  few  specifications,  how- 
ever, will  be  necessary  for  forming  a  clear  judgment: 

1.  When  the  British  Government  solicited  the  aid  of 
Japan  in  attacking  and  subjugating  the  German-leased  ter- 
ritory of  Tsingtao,  having  no  effect  whatever  on  the  ulti- 
mate issues  of  the  European  War,  it  became  a  duty  of  the 
British  to  see  that  no  wrong  be  done  to  China  and  that 
redress  be  made  for  all  wrongs,  that  might  arise  thru  the 
incidents  of  war.  Instead,  Great  Britain  and  her  European 
Allies  made  secret  agreements  with  Japan,  confirming  her 
in  all  German  rights  and  concessions  which  she  had  seized 
on  Chinese  territory. 

2.  It  was  a  violation  of  international  law,  an  infraction 
of  the  Hague  Convention,  when  Japan  marched  her  troops 
across  the  neutral  territory  of  China  to  attack  Tsingtao. 
Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  punish 
Japan  for  this  wrong-doing  and  to  make  amends  to  China 
in  harmony  with  the  new  conception  of  international  rela- 
tionship and  the  usages  of  war? 

3.  The  agreements  of  191f>  made  between  Japan  and 
China  were  made  under  duress  from  Japan.  Even  tho  the 
Chinese  Minister  signed  the  agreements  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Japan,   was    there    not    some  \ Continued    on    pagi 
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ST.  MIHIEL  AND  THE  ARGONNE 
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lea      itopped      the 

third    erreal    i 

man      dme       and 

on    whence 
July  17,  the  great 
All  ifd  inter 

attack  began  that 

turned  the  tide  oi 
the   war. 

On  February  6, 

ae  week 

later,  we  took  the 
train  from  Paris 
at  7:10  a.  m. 
our  two  days'  trip 
to  the  St.  Mihiel 
Balient  and  the 
Argonne  Forest. 
Our  party  con- 
sisted of  Captain 
Burroughs  as  es- 
corting officer, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  an 
American  war 
co  r  r  e  s  pondent, 
Mrs.  Holt  and 
myself. 

Our  plan  was 
this:  Upon  our  arrival  at  Bar-le-Duc 
at  noon,  where  we  were  to  be  met  by 
our  car,  we  would  proceed  to  the  town 
of  St.  Mihiel  and  spend  the  afternoon 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  pass  the  night 
at  Moraigne  Farm  and  the  next  day 
visit  Verdun  and  the  Argonne  Forest. 
It  was  a  bleak  wintry  day  and 
the  countryside  was  covered  with 
snow.  Tho  our  car  had  the  hood 
drawn  down  tight  the  chill  French 
winds  penetrated  it  and  all  our  extra 
robes.  The  country  had  been  thoroly 
fought  over,  but  it  was  almost  deserted 
now  except  for  the  many  broken  wagons 
and  abandoned  automobiles  along  the 
roadside.  Finally  we  struck  a  series  of 
forested  hills  and  ravines  and  in  a 
little  while  came  to  a  ridge  from 
whence  we  could  see  the  town 
of  St.  Mihiel  itself  down  in  the 
valley  across  the  Meuse.  Crossing 
the  river  we  motored  up  the  side  of  a 
great  hill  on  the  top  of  which  still  re- 
mained the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  camp 
built  by  Caesar  and  undoubtedly  used 
by  the  Roman  legions  as  an  observation 
post.  We  had  now  passed  across  No 
Man's  Land  and  were  in  the  advanced 
German  positions.  We  could  see  the 
French  trenches  behind  us  running 
across  the  river  into  the  valley  and  on 
over  the  hills  until  they  disappeared  in 
the  horizon.  We  left  our  car  and  for 
the  first  time  I  found  myself 
actually  in  a  German  trench.  I  must 
say  that  all  I  had  heard  about  German 
thoroness  was  confirmed.  The  German 
trenches  were  far  superior  to  anything 
I  saw  on  any  of  the  Allied  fronts  a  year 
S22 
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used  by  the  Romans  as  an  observation  post.  They  tcere  the  chief  defenses  of  St.  Mihiel 
on    the    south    of    the    city.    In    the    background    are    reaches    of    the    Meuse    River 


ago.  They  were  invariably  paved  and 
lined  on  either  side  with  concrete.  All 
were  drained  at  the  bottom.  The  pill 
boxes  were  models  of  military  art.  We 
went  into  one  and  looked  thru  the  six 
inch  slits  of  concrete  and  got  fine  views 
of  the  French  lines  across  the  river. 
This  pill  box  was  so  concealed  and 
camouflaged  by  overhanging  layers  of 
earth  that  it  was  completely  invisible 
from  aeroplanes  and  almost  from  spy- 
glasses. We  descended  into  several  Ger- 
man dugouts  which  also  were  better 
constructed  and  much  more  commo- 
dious than  any  French,  English,  Amer- 
ican, Belgian  or  Italian  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  had  indeed  all  the  com- 
forts of  home.  We  then  entered  the 
city  of  St.  Mihiel  itself.  It  was  com- 
pletely intact,  as  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans took  good  care  not  to  bombard  it 
during  the  four  years  it  was  in  Ger- 
many's possession. 

We  marveled  at  the  elaborate  Ger- 
man fortifications.  There  were  thirty 
or  forty  miles  of  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments behind  the  town  in  case  the  Ger- 
mans had  to  retreat.  The  whole  sector 
was  criss-crost  with  diminutive  military 
portable  railroads,  for  the  Germans  used 
very  few  motor  trucks  to  transport 
their  food  and'  ammunition  to  the  front. 
Many  of  the  little  locomotives  and  cars 
had  been  captured  and  were  being  used 
by  our  troops.  They  reminded  me  of  the 
miniature  railroad  and  its  rolling  stock 
at  Coney  Island.  Along  these  roads  were 
frequent  dumps  of  military  supplies 
where  one  could  pick  up  almost  any- 
thing from  a  bullet  to  a  tank.  Every- 


where there  were 
deserted  tamps, 
little    flat    wooden 

affairs.  The  iep 

a  rale  shacks  re- 
minded me  some- 
what of  our  typi- 

cal     prairie     sod 

huts  with  a  stove 
pipe  coming  thru 
the  top.  Some  of 
these  huts,  how- 
ever, evidently 
used  as  officers' 
quarters,  were  of 
concrete  and  most 
luxuriously  ap- 
pointed. 

We  then  start- 
ed to  motor  up 
thru  the  salient, 
but  first  we  made 
a  detour  to  visit 
the  town  o  f 
Seicheprey, 
which,  as  may  be 
remembered,  I 
had  visited  just 
after  the  Ger- 
mans had  at- 
tacked our  Twen- 
ty-sixth Division 
on  May  21.  We 
passed  Mount 
Sec,    the    famous 


hill  the  Germans  held  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war  and  which  served  as  a 
wonderful  vantage  point  from  which  to 
spy  on  the  French  lines  for  miles 
around.  We  went  down  into  the  valley 
that  led  toward  Xavey  and  finally  came 
into  the  little  town  which  will  ever  re- 
main in  American  history  as  the  place 
that  marked  our  first  fight  in  the  Great 
War.  Seicheprey  was  literally  shot  to 
pieces  and  there  was  hardly  one  stone 
standing  upon  another.  Our  First  Divi- 
sion, commanded  by  General  Bullard, 
first  held  the  sector,  but  the  First  Divi- 
sion had  only  a  few  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy.  It  was  the  Twenty-sixth 
Division,  relieving  them,  that  re- 
ceived America's  first  taste  of  modern 
warfare.  We  followed  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  the  main  road  up 
thru  the  salient.  It  was  thrilling  to 
go  thru  the  numerous  towns  where  we 
knew  our  boys  had  followed  the  flag, 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  Ger- 
many had  held  that  region  so  long  that 
all  the  signs  along  the  roadside  and  in 
the  villages  were  in  German.  If  they 
had  not  been  too  large  to  put  in  a 
trunk  I  would  have  brought  some  home 
as  souvenirs. 

As  we  spun  on  and  on  traversing  in 
two  hours  what  it  had  taken  our  boys 
two  days  to  do  on  foot,  we  saw  numer- 
ous German  camps  and  supply  stations 
in  the  woods  on  either  side  of  tho  road. 
The  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  considered 

one  of  the  best  health  resorts  of  tho 
Gorman  army  ami  it  was  supposed  to 
be  impregnable.  But  when  Six  American 
divisions,  one  group  pressing  north  and 
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one  pressing  west  met  at  Vigneulles, 
15,000  Germans  were  caught  between 
the  pincers  and  the  pressure  on  the 
whole  Verdun  sector  was  relieved.  Thus 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years  it  was 
possible  to  make  with  some  expectation 
of  success  the  long  desired  advance  at 
the  Argonne.  We  motored  along  until 
twilight  overtook  us  and  finally  arrived 
at  Moraigne  Farm  about  dusk.  As  we 
drew  up  at  this  quaint  old  French  farm- 
house, taken  over  temporarily  by  the 
United  States  as  a  night's  resting  place 
for  official  visitors  to  the  front,  we  were 
welcomed  in  a  rather  startling  manner. 
No  sooner  had  our  car  stopped  before 
the  dooryard  than  a  number  of  trench 
rockets  were  sent  up  in  honor  of  our 
arrival,  and  a  few  cannon  shot  off.  A 
German  captured  aeroplane  flanked  one 
side  of  the  walk  to  the  front  door  and 
a  dummy  wooden  German  tank  the 
other.  An  excellent  collection  of  heavy 
and  light  field  pieces  were  casually  scat- 
tered about  the  yard.  Three  American 
officers  were  in  the  hall  to  welcome  us 
and  I  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  com- 
mander who  happened  to  be  a  genuine 
antique  collector  and  had  filled  the 
house  to  overflowing  with  old  French 
furniture  and  war  trophies  from  the 
abandoned  French  farm  houses  and 
German  camps  of  the  region.  There 
were  ancient  four  poster  beds  with 
canopies  at  the  top  and  old  high  backed 
armed  chairs  in  all  the  rooms.  A  huge 
bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  hearth 
of  the  reception  room  and  those  rooms 
which  did  not  have  open  fireplaces 
boasted  little  German  stoves.  It  seems 
that  Moraigne  Farm  had  been  used  as 
the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  German 
high  commands  during  the  war  and  the 
German  officers  always  insisted  upon 
having  every  luxury  available. 

On  the  walls  were  guns,  hand  gren- 
ades   and    shells    of    all    descriptions. 


Across  the  entire  length  of  the  trophy 
room  was  festooned  a  complete  round 
of  machine  gun  bullets  still  attached  to 
their  belt.  There  must  have  been  a  thou- 
sand of  them  I  should  think.  A  German 
bicycle  with  springs  instead  of  rubber 
tires  was  in  a  corner  of  the  room;  also 
a  huge  anti-tank  gun,  whose  barrel 
rested  on  a  tripod,  tho  the  stock  was 
supposed  to  be  put  against  the  man's 
shoulder  when  fired.  It  evidently  had 
some  "kick"  when  it  went  off,  for  no 
German,  it  was  said,  could  be  found 
who  would  fire  one  a  second  time. 

We  sat  down  at  an  excellently  cooked 
and  served  American  dinner.  The  Amer- 
ican prohibition  law  had  evidently  gone 
into  effect  there,  for  no  French  wines 
were  served.  The  only  item  of  the  en- 
tire program  at  Moraigne  Farm  that  did 
not  meet  my  unqualified  approval  was 
the  French  bed  to  which  I  was  assigned. 
Springs  stuck  out  thru  the  mattress 
like  the  hip  bones  of  a  starving  horse, 
and  when  I  turned  over  it  jangled  like 
a  jazz  band. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  early 
and  started  upon  our  all  day's  trip  to 
the  Argonne  via  Verdun.  We  motored 
all  the  morning  thru  what  had  been 
German  territory  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  war.  Again  I  was  imprest 
with  the  innumerable  German  signs  giv- 
ing instructions  as  to  where  to  go  and 
what  not  to  do.  The  word  "Verboten" 
I  can  testify  was  used  just  as  much  as 
I  had  been  led  to  expect.  It  seemed  as 
tho  every  other  sign  said  that  some- 
thing was  forbidden.  We  were  ap- 
proaching Verdun  from  the  east  and 
soon  came  to  the  devastated  area.  I  no- 
ticed that  all  the  shade  trees  along  the 
roads  had  been  sawed  at  the  sides  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was 
because  in  case  of  a  retreat  a  charge 
of  powder  could  be  inserted  in  the  gash 
and  the  tree  blown  up.  A  few  had  been 


thus  destroyed,  but  the  Germans  had 
to  hurry  too  quickly  in  most  cases  to 
compass  the  full  destruction  they  in- 
tended. At  one  spot  a  few  miles  east  of 
Verdun  we  passed  thru  a  most  elaborate 
chain  of  colossal  concrete  posts  six  feet 
high  and  three  or  four  feet  thick,  be- 
tween which  were  suspended  heavy  iron 
chains.  This  colossal  stone  and  metal- 
lic fence  paralleled  the  German  lines 
for  about  twelve  miles.  It  was  put  up 
to  prevent  the  Allied  tanks  break- 
ing thru.  About  three  feet  in  front  of 
this  anti-tank  device  was  a  camouflage 
wall  so  skilfully  planned  that  the  tanks 
could  not  see  the  chains  until  they  were 
directly  upon  them.  Evidently  the  one 
thing  the  Germans  most  feared  was 
the  tanks. 

As  we  came  into  Verdun  it  was  snow- 
ing hard.  This  prevented  us  from  get- 
ting the  best  view  of  the  universal  de- 
vastation which  makes  Verdun  the 
most  impressive  battlefield  on  earth. 
The  snow  rendered  less  hideous  the 
cruelly  pockmarked  land  than  when  I 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Fort  de  Sou- 
ville  a  year  ago  and  watched  the  bat- 
tle's progress.  This  time  the  landscape 
looked  more  like  a  burned-over  lumber 
field  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  than  the 
terrible  static  sea  of  raw  earth  that 
seared  itself  into  my  consciousness  a 
year  ago.  Down  in  the  village  Ameri- 
can boys  were  holding  the  town  instead 
of  the  French.  We  paid  a  visit  again 
to  the  underground  citadel,  sixty  feet 
under  solid  rock  where  10,000  troops 
could  be  kept  for  six  months  in  case 
of  a  siege.  But  my  old  friend,  Colonel 
De  Hay,  was  not  there  and  the  citadel 
was  deserted. 

We  then  reentered  our  cars  and  mo- 
tored to  the  edge  of  the  Argonne  For- 
est, stopping  to  visit  a  German  observa- 
tion post  about  twelve  miles  behind  Ver- 
dun   which      [Continued    on    page    329 
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FIIK  PEACEABLE, 
TIMID  WOLF 
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Til i  •  in  a 

wolf   which   appeals   powerfully 
on;    other 
would  be  bo  proper 
i  be  wolf,  being  a  natural 
ig  timiil  and  peaceable;  but  the 
ing    "merelj     psycholog  cal," 
mil  nil    for   our    nervoui    i  e  \c 

tad  so  it  befalls,  whenever  l  say 
olves   never  chaae  ■   man,  that 
some  fellow  produces  a  tale  to  contra 
diet    me.    Indeed,    I    contradict    myself 

i    fashion,   for    I    was   oner    rushed 

by  a  pack  of  timber  wolves;  but  that 
pure  comedy  in  the  snd,  while  my 

contradictious    fellow    always    makes    a 

near-tragedy  of  his  tale — like  this,  from 
riend  of  mine,  who  thinks  he  once 
escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  a 
ferocious  wolf  pack: 

"It  happened  out  in  Minnesota  one 
winter,  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  season 
was  a  bitter  one,  and  the  cold  had 
brought  down  from  the  north  a  pest  of 
wolves — big,  savage  brutes  that  killed 
the  settlers'  stock  and  scared  us  half 
to  death  when  they  howled  horriSly 
around  our  lonely  houses  at  night.  No- 
body ventured  far  from  home  after 
dark  that  winter,  I  can  tell  you;  not 
unless  he  had  to." 

Here,  tho  I  am  following  my  friend 
intently,  I  cannot  help  jotting  down  the 
mental  note  that  all  good  wolf  stories 
are  born  of  just  such  an  atmosphere. 

"Well,  father  and  I  were  delayed  by 
a  broken  sled  one  afternoon,  and  it  was 
after  sunset  when  we  started  on  our 
way  home.  And  a  mighty  lonely  way 
it  was,  with  nothing  but  woods,  frozen 
ponds  and  one  deserted  shack  on  the 
ten-mile  road.  This  winter  road  led  for 
five  or  six  miles  thru  solid  forest;  then 
it  cut  across  a  lake  and  thru  a  smaller 


patch     Of     forest,    romiiu' 

out  by  the  clearing  wh< 

our    farm    was.    1    rem 

ber  vividly  the  night    so 

moonlit,    so    kill 

ing  eold '  I  can  hear  the 

sli  d  runner-  squ.  aling  in 
the  dry  snow,  and  s.  e  tin- 
horse,'    breath    in    spU] 
of  white  rime. 

" \\  came  thru  the 
first  woods  all  right,  hur 
rying  as  much  as  we 
dared  with  a  loaded  sled, 
and  were  .slipping  over 
the  ice  of  the  lake  when 
—  W  OOOOO I  a  wolf 
howled  like  a  lost  soul  behind  us. 
I  pricked  up  my  cars  at  that,  and 
so  did  the  horses;  but  before  we  could 
catch  breath  there  came  an  uproar  that 
bristled  the  hair  under  our  caps.  It 
sounded  as  if  a  thousand  wolves  were 
yelling  all  at  once,  and  they  were  right 
on  our  trail,  and  they  were  coming. 

"Father  gave  just  one  look  at  the 
woods  behind;  then  he  lashed  the 
horses.  They  were  strong,  and  they 
jumped  in  the  traces,  jerking  the  sled 
along  at  a  gallop.  Only  speed  and  mar- 
velous good  luck  kept  us  from  upset- 
ting; for  there  was  no  pole  to  steady 
the  sled,  which  slewed  and  slithered 
over  the  bare  spots  like  a  mad  thing. 
Flying  lumps  of  ice  from  the  horses' 
hoofs  stung  or  blinded  us,  and  all  the 
while  we  could  hear  a  devilish  uproar 
coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

"That  rush  over  the  ice  was  bad 
enough,  but  worse  was  waiting  for  us 
on  the  rough  trail.  We  were  dreading  it, 
at  least  I  was,  for  I  knew  the  horses 
could  never  keep  up  the  pace,  when  we 
hit   the   shore   of   the   lake,   and   hit  it 


@  Underwood  &  I'nderteood 

"The    natural    wolf   has   a   lot   of   idle   moments   and    in    such    moments    he    would   rather 

indulge    his    curiosity    or    have    a     bit    of    excitement    than    fill    his    belly     with     nuat" 
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foul.  The  sled  jumped  in  the  air  and 
came  bang-up  against  a  stump,  splin- 
tering one  of  the  runners  and  stopping 
us  dead.  I  was  pitched  off  on  my  head: 
but  father  flew  out  like  a  cat  and  land- 
ed at  the  horses'  bridles,  where  he  had 
his  hands  full.  Before  I  was  on  my 
feet  I  heard  him  shouting,  'Where  are 
you,  son?  Unhitch!  unhitch!'  and  quick 
as  I  can  tell  it  we  had  freed  the  horses, 
leaped  for  their  backs  and  started  on 
a  run  up  the  road,  I  ahead,  father 
pounding  along  just  behind,  and  be- 
hind him  the  howling. 

"So  we  tore  out  of  the  last  woods 
into  the  clearing,  smashed  over  the 
bars  and  reached  the  barn  all  blowing. 
There  I  slid  off  to  swing  the  heavy 
door  open,  but  I  didn't  have  sense 
enough  left  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
it.  My  horse  was  crazy  with  fright,  and 
hardly  had  I  started  the  door  when  he 
bolted  against  it,  knocking  me  flat.  At 
his  heels  came  father  on  the  jump  and 
whisked  thru  the  doorway,  thinking  me 
safe  inside.  That  is  the  moment  which 
comes  back  to  me  now  most  vividly,  the 
moment  when  he  disappeared  and  my 
heart  went  down  with  a  horrible  sink- 
ing. The  thought  of  being  left  out  there 
alone  with  the  wolves  fairly  paralyzed 
me;  then  I  yelled  like  a  loon,  and  father 
came  out  quicker  than  he  went  in.  He 
picked  me  up  like  a  sack  and  dashed 
into  the  barn,  slamming  the  door  shut 
behind  him.  'Safe,  boy,  safe!'  was  all 
he  said;  but  his  voice  had  a  queer  crack 
when  he  said  it." 

I  have  given  only  the  outline  and 
characteristic  atmosphere  of  this  wolf 
story,  and  it  seems  too  bad  to  spoil  it 
so;  for  as  my  friend  tells  it,  with  a 
wealth  of  picturesque  detail,  it  is  vary 
thrilling — and  true  so  far  as  it  goes. 
After  letting  the  tale  soak  into  me. 
silently,  to  show  my  appreciation,  I  ven 
ture  to  ask,  "Did  you  see  any  wolves 
that  night?" 

"No,"  he  says  frankly,  "I  didn't,  am) 
I  didn't  want  to.  The  howling  WM 
plenty  for  me."  And  there  you  have  it. 
a  right  good  wolf  story  with  everything 
properly  in  it  except  the  wolves.  There 

were  no  tracks  about  the  barn  or  near 
the  sled  when  father  and  son  went 
forth    with    guns    m    their    hands    ne\' 
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morning';  but  there  were  numerous 
wolf-signs  in  the  woods  on  both  sides 
of  the  lake,  and  these  with  the  ferocious 
howling  were  enough  to  convince  any 
reasonable  imagination  that  only  the 
speed  of  two  good  horses  saved  two  good 
men  from  death  or  mutilation. 

By  northern  campfires  I  have  listened 
to  many  other  wolf  stories;  but  the  one 
I  have  just  told  is  typical  of  all  the 
others  in  that  it  is  composed  of  two 
elements,  one  of  undoubted  truth,  the 
other  of  unbridled  imagination.  That 
wolves  howl  at  night  with  a  clamor  that 
is  startling  to  an  unhoused  man;  that 
when  pinched  by  hunger  they  grow  bold, 
like  all  other  beasts;  that  they  have  a 
little  of  the  dog's  curiosity  about  man, 
and  very  much  of  the  dog's  impulse  to 
run  after  anything  which  runs  away — 
all  that  is  natural  and  wolflike.  But 
that  they  will  ever  chase  a  man,  know- 
ing that  he  is  a  man,  seems  very  doubt- 
ful to  one  who  has  always  found  the 
wolf  as  difficult  of  approach  as  any 
eagle.  In  a  word,  one's  experience  of 
the  natural  wolf  runs  counter  to  all 
the  wolf  stories. 

For  example,  when  you  surprize  a 
pack  of  wolves  they  vanish,  slyly  or 
haltingly  or  in  a  headlong  rush,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of 
your  approach;  but  when 
they  surprize  you  at  a  quiet 
moment  you  may  witness  a 
fascinating  bit  of  animal 
comedy.  The  older  wolves 
of  the  pack,  after  one  keen 
look,  pass  on  as  if  you  did 
not  exist,  and  pretend  to  be 
indifferent  so  long  as  they 
are  in  your  sight;  after 
which  they  run  like  a 
scared  bear  for  a  mile  or 
two,  as  you  may  learn  by 
following  their  tracks. 
Meanwhile  some  young 
wolf  is  sure  to  be  playing 
the  same  part  that  a  fox 
plays  in  similar  circum- 
stances. He  studies  you  in- 
tently, puzzled  by  your 
Ojttietness,  till  he  thinks  he 
is  mistaken  or  has  the 
wrong  angle  on  you;  then 
he  disappears,  and  you  are 
wondering  what  has  become 
of  him  when  his  no  <■ 
■  •  <\  cautiously  from  be 
a  hush.  Learning  noth- 
ing there  he  draws  back, 
and   now  you   must  not  stir, 

n  your  bead,  while 
another 

at  you   from   the 
Wh'-n  y  again  he 

will    be   on    the    Other    flank; 

for  he  will  not  leave  thii  interesting 

<d    i».  OUt   from 

all  .  And  to  frighten 

h  a  time,  or  to  let  him  fright- 

■   d        all   that   1     worth 

iral  wolf  is  like  a  dog 

lot  of  Idle  momi 

vi»hes  something  would  bap 

moments    he    would 

1  a 

■■'  than  to  fill  his  h<ii/ 

ff  1  pack  of    •  it  rest 


for  the  day  happen  to  see  you  passing 
thru  their  solitude  (they  always  rest  in 
a  sightly  spot,  where  they  can  overlook 
a  lake  or  a  stretch  of  open  country) 
some  of  them  will  follow  you  at  a  dis- 
tance, keeping  carefully  out  of  your 
ken,  till  they  find  who  you  are  or  what 
you  are  doing.  Should  you  pass  their 
daybed  without  being  seen,  they  will 
surely  discover  that  fact  when  they 
begin  to  hunt  at  nightfall;  and  then  a 
wolf,  a  young  wolf  especially,  is  apt 
to  raise  a  great  howl  when  he  runs 
across  your  fresh  snowshoe  trail — not 
a  ferocious  howl,  so  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand its  quality,  but  a  howl  with 
wonder  in  it,  and  some  excitement.  It 
is  as  if  the  wolf  that  found  the  strange 
scent  in  the  snow  were  saying,  "Come 
hither,  all  noses!  Here's  something  new, 
something  that  you  or  I  never  smelled 
before.  Woooo-ow-ow-ow!  what's  all 
this  now?"  And  if  the  pack  be  made  up 
mostly  of  young  wolves,  you  will  hear 
a  wild  chorus  as  they  debate  the  mat- 
ter of  the  trail  which  you  have  just 
left  behind  you. 

The  European  wolf,  judging  him  by 
a  slight  acquaintance,  seems  to  be  es- 
sentially like  our  timber  wolf;  but  his 
natural  timidity  has  been  modified  by 


'The  young  wolj     tudu     you   Intently,  puzzled  by  your 
it    mistaken   <>>    has   ih<-    wrong   nin/h 


hii   i,,    thinks   he 


frequent  famines,  and  e  pecially  by 
dwelling  near  unarmed  peasant  folk 
who   are   mortally   afraid   of   him.    In 

I    he   lives  shyly   in   the   hied   soli 

I  ide  .    where  he   manages   to   pies    up 

enough   mice,  grubs   and   "such   small 

'leer"  tO  at  |  |fy  ),,  ;,,,,„  t.,|,,.;  |)M|,  j  r, 
winter  he  is  always  hungry,  his  natural 
food    having    been    killed    off,    and    vvlnri 

hunger  growl  keen   he  descends   from 

his    Stronghold     to     raid     the     farms.     A 

1  little  of  bis  raiding  its  1 ]    s  writ 
able  r<  Ign  of  h  1  roi  ,  1  very  man,  woman 


or  child  he  meets  runs  away  from  him, 
and  presently  he  becomes  bold  or  even 
dangerous.  At  least  I  can  fancy  him 
to  be  dangerous,  having  been  in  a  vil 
lage  when  a  severe  winter  brought 
wolves  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
when  the  terrified  villagers  related 
specific  instances  of  wolf  ferocity.  As 
I  searched  for  the  brutes  the  natives 
would  advise  or  implore  me  not  to  ven- 
ture into  the  forest  alone;  the  rural 
guards  kept  themselves  housed  at  night, 
and  a  single  guard,  tho  armed  with  a 
carbine,  would  not  cross  the  open  coun- 
try even  by  daylight  for  fear  of  meet- 
ing the  wolf  pack. 

It  was  hard  for  a  stranger  to  decide 
whether  such  fears  came  from  bitter 
experience  or  were,  like  our  own  fear 
of  the  wolf,  the  product  of  a  lively 
imagination;  but  one  was  soon  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  with  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire  also. 
Moreover,  as  evidence  of  the  fire,  I 
found  official  records  to  indicate  that 
the  European  wolf  may  be  so  crazed  by 
hunger  as  to  kill  and  eat  human  beings. 
Such  records  inevitably  pass  over 
into  fireside  tales,  repeated,  enlarged, 
embellished,  and  thereafter  the  wolf's 
character  is  blackened  forever.  He  is 
naturally  a  timid  beast,  but 
his  one  evil  deed,  done  in  a 
moment  of  fierce  hunger, 
becomes  typical  of  a  fero- 
cious disposition.  Our  pion- 
eers brought  many  of  these 
harrowing  tales  to  the  New 
World  and  applied  them  to 
our  own  timber  wolf,  who 
is  a  more  powerful  beast 
than  his  European  relative, 
and  much  more  destructive 
to  game  or  stock,  but  who 
is  guiltless,  I  think,  of  the 
charge  of  following  men 
with  intent  to  kill.  Yet  the 
tale  is  always  against  him, 
and  therefore  it  befalls 
when  a  belated  traveler 
hears  a  wolf  clamor  behind 
him  that  terror  gets  into 
his  head  and  panic  into  his 
heels.  If  he  trusted  his  ears, 
he  would  know  that  the  wild 
clamor  is  invariably  sta- 
tionary, and  ends  where  it 
began;  but  under  the  spell 
of  his  imagination  the  fierce 
cry  giovvs  louder,  sweeps 
nearer,  until  he  dashes 
away  headlong  for  shelter 
and  appears  with  another 
blood-curdling  story  of  his 
flight  from  a  howling  pack 
Of   wolves. 

Curiously     enough      these 
packs       are       always       howl- 
l.liey      charge      home,      tho 
of      the      marked      charae 


quit  tness, 
on    you" 


i'  1  rible 

ing      when 

it,    is    one 

teristics  of  a   wolf   that   he   Is   silenl 

when    he    is   stalking  or    running   down 

game.   His  howling  has  nothing  bo  d<> 

with  his  hunting,  being  reserved  for 
OCial  and  oilier  occasions;  he  wastes 
no  breath  in  OOiSS,  as  hounds  do,  when 
he  mean:;  to  overtake  anything.  Again 
and  again,  when  wolves  have  howled 
On     my     trail     Or     made     night     hideous 
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■  tide     is     from     "  Tendencies     in 

Modern  American  Poetry,"  published  t>y 

Mncmdlan  Company,  copyright  1 

WHEN  people  speak  of  the 
"New  Poetry,"  they  gener- 
ally  mean  that  poetry  which 
is  written  in  the  newer, 
freer,  forms.  But  such  a  distinction  is 
misleading  in  the  extreme,  for,  after 
all,  forms  are  forms,  of  no  particular 
value  unless  they  are  the  necessary  and 
adequate  clothing  to  some  particular 
manner  of  thought. 

There  is  a  "New  Poetry"  to- 
day, and  the  new  forms  are  a 
part  of  its  attire,  but  the  body 
is  more  important  than  the 
clothing  and  existed  before  it. 
All  real  changes  are  a  matter 
of  slow  growth,  of  evolution. 
The  beginnings  of  a  change  are 
almost  imperceptible,  the  final 
stages,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
so  radical  that  every  one  re- 
marks them,  and  with  such 
astonishment  that  the  cry  of 
"freak,"  "charlatan,"  is  almost 
sure  to  be  raised  by  ignorant 
readers. 

A  great  artistic  movement  is 
as  inevitable  a  thing  as  the 
growth  of  a  race.  But,  as  in 
races,  individuals  possess  differ- 
ing characteristics,  so  the  vari- 
ous artists  whose  work  repre- 
sents a  revolt  may  differ  most 
widely  one  from  another,  and 
yet,  in  varying  still  more  widely 
from  artists  of  other  epochs, 
they  create  what  critics  call  a 
"movement." 

The  so-called  "new  move- 
ment" in  American  poetry  is 
evidence  of  the  rise  of  a  native 
school.  The  welding  together  of 
the  whole  country  which  the  war 
has  brought  about,  the  mobiliz- 
ing of  our  whole  population  into 
a  single,  strenuous  endeavor  has 
produced  a  more  poignant  sense 
of  nationality  than  has  recently 
been  the  case  in  this  country 
of  enormous  spaces  and  hetero- 
geneous population.  Hyphens 
are  submerged  in  the  solid 
overprinting  of  the  word 
"America."  We  are  no  more 
colonies  of  this  or  that  other 
land,  but  ourselves,  different 
from  all  other  peoples  whatso- 
ever. 

It  is  this  realization  of  our- 
selves that  has  drawn  us  into 
an      understanding      sympathy 
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with     OUr     Allies     hardly      t"     I"      COJ1 

ceived    of    before     And    lei    u    make 

no    mistake;    such    a    result    cannot     be 
leached  thin  a  devotion  to  the  teachings 

of  materialism,  The  real  truth  is  that 
at   a    time   when    most    people    were    be 
wailing   the   growth    of    materialism,   al- 
ly, beneath  tin  ice,  the  teeth- 

■  i    a  new   idealism  was  in  p]  0<  I 

Long    before   the    shadow   of   battle 

Hung  itself  over  the   world,  the  travail 
of    this    idealism    began.    Slowly,    pain 
fully,  it  took  on   a   shape,  hidden  away 
in   the  dreams  and   desires  of  unknown 
men. 

Literature  is  rooted  to  life,  and  altho 
a  work  of  art  is  great  only  because  of 
its  esthetic  importance,  still  its  very 
esthrtieism  is  conditioned  by  its  sincer- 
ity and  by  the  strength  of  its  roots.  Pos- 
terity cares  nothing  for  the  views  which 
urged  a  man  to  write;  to  it,  the  poetry, 
its  beauty  as  a  work  of  art,  is  the  only 
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photograph  of  Miss  Lowell  was  token  at  <»  <'"' 
icon    poets    two   or   three   years   ago   in    New 


thing  which  matters.  Bat  that  beauty 
could  not  exist  without  the  soil  from 
which  it  draws  its  sustenance,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  those  works  of  art  which 
are  superficial  or  meretricious  do  cer- 
tainly perish  remarkably  soon.  This  is 
why  time  alone  can  determine  I  man's 
fate.  Tinsel  can  be  made  to  look  ex- 
traordinarily like  gold;  it  is  only  wear 
which   rubs  off  the   plating. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  change  which 
marks  American  poetry  has  been  going 
on  in  the  literature  of  other  countries 
also.  But  not  quite  in  the  same  way. 
Each  country  approaches  an  evolution- 
ary step  from  its  own  racial  angle,  and 
they  move  alternately,  first  one  leads 
and  then  another,  but  all  together,  if 
we  look  back  a  century  or  so,  move  the 
world  forward  into  a  new  path.  At  the 
moment  of  writing,  it  is  America  who 
has  taken  the  last,  most  advanced 
step. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  here, 
to  combat  the  opinions  of  the 
conservatives.  Conservatives  are 
always  with  us,  they  have  been 
opposing  change  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  cave-men.  But,  for- 
tunately for  mankind,  they  agi- 
tate in  vain. 

Already  the  more  open 
minded  see  that  the  change 
going  on  in  the  arts  is  not  a 
mere  frivolous  interest  in  ex- 
periment. Already  the  reasons 
for  difference  begin  to  stand  out 
clearly. 

We  who  watch  realize  some- 
thing of  the  grandeur  of 
conception  toward  which  this 
evolution  is  working. 

The  modern  poets  are  less 
concerned  with  dogma  and  more 
with  truth.  They  see  in  the  uni- 
verse a  huge  symbol,  and  so 
absolute  has  this  symbol  become 
to  them  that  they  have  no  need 
to  dwell  constantly  upon  its 
symbolic  meaning.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  symbol  has  taken  on  a 
new  intensity,  and  is  given 
much  prominence.  What  appear 
to  be  pure  nature  poems  are  of 
course  so,  but  in  a  different  way 
from  most  nature  poems  of  the 
older  writers;  for  nature  is  not 
now  something  separate  from 
man,  man  and  nature  are  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  a  whole,  man 
being  a  part  of  nature,  and  all 
falling  into  a  place  in  a  vast 
plan,  the  key  to  which  is  natural 
science. 

In  some  modern  American 
poets  this  attitude  is  more  con 
scious  than  in  others,  but  all 
have  been  affected  by  it;  it  has 
modified  poetry,  as  it  is  more 
slowly  modifying  the  whole  <^i 
our  social  fabric. 

Poets  are  always  the  advance 

.       guard  o(  literature;  the  advance 
ner  to     ■ 

v„ri    guard  ot  Ufa 
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THREE 
POEMS 

BY   AMY   LOWELL 


To  Winky 


Spectacles 


He  was  a  landscape  architect. 

All  day  he  planned  Dutch  gardens:  rectangular, 
squared  with  tulips;  Italian  gardens:  dark  with 
myrtle,  thick  with  running  water;  English  gar- 
dens: prim,  box-edged,  espaliered  fruit  trees  flick- 
ering on  walls,  borders  of  snapdragons,  pansies, 
marjoram,  rue. 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  he  did  not  walk  into  the 
country.  He  paid  a  quarter  and  went  to  a  cinema 
show,  and  gazed — gazed — at  marching  soldiers,  at 
guns  firing  and  recoiling,  at  waste  grounds  strewn 
with  mutilated  dead.  When  he  took  off  his  glasses 
there  was  moisture  upon  them,  and  his  eyes  hurt. 
He  could  not  see  to  use  a  periscope,  they  said,  yet 
he  could  draw  gardens. 

His  firm  dismissed  him  for  designing  a  military  gar- 
den: forts,  and  redoubts,  and  salients,  in  hemlock 
and  yew,  and  a  puzzle  of  ditches,  damp,  deep, 
floored  with  forget-me-nots.  It  was  a  wonderful 
thing,  but  quite  mad,  of  course. 

When  they  took  his  body  from  the  river,  the  eyes 
were  wide  open,  and  the  lids  were  so  stiffened  that 
they  buried  him  without  closing  them. 


Entente  Cordiale 

The  young  gentleman  from  the  foreign  nation 
Sat  on  the  sofa  and  railed. 

■d  for  two  hours  and  I  talked  to  him. 
H"  answered  agreeably, 

H<    irsi  vr-ry  pi  cry  graceful,  very  enthusiast 

I  thought: 

I»  it  possible  that  there  arc  no  nations,  only  [ndiridua 
That  it  is  I  jive  gold  and   flowers, 

While  the  many  have  only  copper 

Ho  worn  that  even  the  stamp  i    obliterated? 

I  talked  to  the  young  gentleman  from  the  foreign  nation, 

And   t.h<    faint  ■mell  of  copper  assailed  my  nostrils: 

(  opper, 

:  coppei  ■         dropt  by  old  women 

■  \A<-  church< 


Cat, 

Cat, 

What  are  you? 

Son,  thru  a  thousand  generations,  of  the  black  leopards 

Padding  among  the  sprigs  of  young  bamboo; 

Descendant  of  many  removals  from  the  white  panthers 

Who  crouch  by  night  under  the  loquat-trees? 

You  crouch  under  the  orange  begonias, 

And  your  eyes  are  green 

With  the  violence  of  murder, 

Or  half-closed  and  stealthy 

Like  your  sheathed  claws. 

Slowly,  slowly, 

You  rise  and  stretch 

In  a  glossiness  of  beautiful  curves, 

Of  muscles  fluctuating  under  black,  glazed  hair. 

Cat, 

You  are  a  strange  creature. 

You  sit  on  your  haunches 

And  yawn, 

But  when  you  leap 

I  can  almost  hear  the  whine 

Of  a  released  string, 

And  I  look  to  see  its  flaccid  shaking 

In  the  place  whence  you  sprang. 

You  carry  your  tail  as  a  banner, 

Slowly  it  passes  my  chair, 

But  when  I  look  for  you,  you  are  on  the  table 

Moving  easily  among  the  most  delicate  porcelains. 

Your  food  is  a  matter  of  importance 

And  you  are  insistent  on  having 

Your  wants  attended  to, 

And  yet  you  will  eat  a  bird  and  its  feathers 

Apparently  without  injury. 

In    the  night  I  hear  you  crying, 

But  if  I  try  to  find  you 

There  are  only  tht  shadows  of  rhododendron  leaves 

Brushing  the  ground. 

When  you  come  in  out  of  the  rain, 

All  wet  and  with  your  tail  full  of  burrs, 

You  fawn  upon  me  in  coils  and  subtleties; 

But  once  you  are  dry 

You  leave  me  with  a  gesture  of  inconceivable  impudence, 

Conveyed  thru  the  vanishing  quirk  of  your  tail 

As  you  slide  thru  the  open  door. 

You  walk  as  a  king  scorning  his  subjects; 
You  flirt  with  me  as  a  concubine  in  robes  of  silk. 

Cat, 

I  am  afraid  of  your  poisonous  beauty; 
I  have  seen  you  torturing  a  mouse. 
Yet  when  you  lie  purring  in  my  lap 
I  forget  everything  but  how  soft  you  are, 
And   it   is  only   when    I    feel   your  claws  open   upon    my 
hand 

Thai  I  r<  member  — 

Remember  a  puma  lyintc  out,  on  a  branch  above  my  head 

Years  ago. 

Shall    I    choke  yon.   <  at, 
Or    kiss   you'.' 

Really  l  do  not  know. 
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WONDER  WHAT  A  KAISER 
THINKS  ABOUT 

An  Unauthentic  Interview 


w 


ELL,  here  i  .mi 

mm  ft  muddy  little  Island 

in    this    acCUnt    swamp    of 

ountry  with  the  hunl 

the   hill   wondering   how    to 

i-  me  out    I  tVt-i  just  like  that  fox 

I  hunted  in  Pomerania  that  escaped  u-< 

la  the  fens.  I  miiy  hope  I  have  equal 

luck.  Hut  1  would  never  have  picked  <»ut 

and  for  ■  'place  in  the  sun.'  1  know 

1     am     just    about     as     welcome    as    the 

-.in  til  pox  here,  but  l  can  stand  that.  I 

have  bean  in  places  before  where  I  was 
not  particularly  welcome  either. 

"Sometimes  1  wonder  how  it  hap- 
pened.  Perhaps  l  am  the  only  German 
who  wasn't  allowed  to  know.  That's  the 
mischief  of  being  a  king;  people  lie  to 
you  so.  I  used  to  catch  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  whispering  together  and  I 
would  have  given  an  estate  or  two  to 
have  overheard.  But,  of  course,  I  was 
too  dignified  to  ask.  And  when  they 
did  tell  me  things  I  never  knew  whether 
to  believe  them  or  not.  Poor  Nicky  was 
just  that  way.  They  had  him  off  the 
throne  before  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  mutinous  soldier  in  Russia.  I'm  glad 
that  I  was  nearer  the  frontier  than  he 
was  when  things  began  to  cave  in  here. 
But  Nicky  never  did  know  enough  to 
come  in  when  it  rained. 

"I  wonder  what  has  come  over 
Europe?  Everything  has  gone  mad  all 
at  once,  just  as  the  palace  furniture 
danced  around  the  room  the  first  night 
I  ever  got  drunk.  (How  grand-dad  did 
scold!  Well,  I  learned  to  hold  my  liquor 
since.)  Not  a  year  ago  crowns  were 
quite  the  fashion.  We  had  a  good  score 


na  in  < iti many  alone  and  Bhe 
export  trade  was  booming  wonderfully. 
There  was  Ferdy  of  Bulgaria  and — 
until  the  Alius  pushed  him  off— Tim. 
in  Greeci  There  was  ■  Hohenzollsrn  in 
Rumania  even,  tho  the  ingrate  had  no 

if  family  loyalty.  Willy  of  Wied 
was  giving  Albania  absent  treatment, 
but  I  could  have  got  him  back  again 
on  tlu-  throne  if  the  war  had  gone  right; 
that  is,  if  he  was  worth  the  bother. 
Poland  was  quite  willing  to  be  a  king- 
dom then  and  with  an  aristocracy  at 
that;  they  hadn't  discovered  that  they 
had  been  life-long  socialists  then!  I 
had  a  likely  chap  all  picked  out  for 
Lithuania.  Finland  seemed  only  too 
happy  to  get  some  good  German  at  the 
top.  Now  they  won't  look  at  the  best  of 
our  princes.  How  many  false  hearts 
there  are  in  this  world. 

"Then  there  were — let's  count — Kur- 
land,  Livland,  Estland,  Ukrania,  Geor- 
gia, Circassia  and  sixteen  other  little 
kingdoms  to  be  made  out  of  Russia. 
Once  I  had  got  rid  of  my  troubles  in 
the  west  I  would  have  showed  King 
Trotzky  a  thing  or  two!  He  was  useful 
in  his  way,  but  too  impudent.  But  I'd 
have  chucked  the  whole  business, 
Poland  and  all,  to  have  had  Nicky  back 
again.  It  creates  a  bad  precedent  to 
have  any  king  deposed  no  matter  how 
he  acts  to  you.  Why,  I  would  even  have 
let  Albert  stay  on  the  throne  if  I  could 
have  had  Antwerp  and  a  naval  base  at 
Ostend!  Von  Bissing  used  to  talk  dif- 
ferently, I  know.  But  he  was  preju- 
diced. Those  Belgians  used  to  annoy 
him  so  with  their  jokes  and  songs  that 


Inti  j  national  Film 

lite  "Big  Four  of  Germany"  when  they  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  and  the  (iermait 
armies   were   successful.   Left   to   right    thai  arc   the  ex-Kdiser    W'ilheliii    II,   (lateral    roit 

Ludendorff,  (lateral  ton  Hindenburg  and  the  former  Oroton  Prinoe  Frederick  William 
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P  I llttxti  iitinu 

The  em-Kaiser  taking  his  daily  walk  thru 
the  castle  grounds  at  Amerongen,  Holland. 
a  here    he    has    lived    since    last    November 

he  would  go  half  wild  with  vexation. 
But  none  of  the  military  could  take  a 
joke.  If  Von  Tirpitz  ever  had  a  sense 
of  humor  he  could  never  have  worn  the 
walrus-shaped  whiskers  that  he  did, 
nor  Hindenburg  wouldn't  have  stood  for 
that  thumbtack-studded  statue. 

"But  I  half  expected  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria to  go  to  pieces.  I  was  always  fond 
of  Franz  and  Karl  wasn't  half  a  bad 
fellow,  tho  I  did  have  to  scold  him  when 
he  let  on  to  France  that  he  didn't  care 
who  got  Alsace-Lorraine.  (Much  busi- 
ness it  was  of  his!  I  offered  a  lot  of 
Austria  to  Italy  once  just  before  Italy 
got  into  the  war,  but  that's  another 
story.)  But,  after  all,  there  were  a  lot 
of  people  in  those  countries  who  weren't 
Germans.  And  so  they  knew  nothing 
about  our  good,  old  German  loyalty  and 
fidelity  and  so  on.  They  might  do  any- 
thing. But  Germany!  Why,  I  was  so 
sure  of  the  Germans  that  I  even  dropt 
that  little  plan  of  universal  suffrage  in 
Prussia  which  I  had  fixed  up  when 
things  got  a  bit  skittish  in  '17.  I  wish 
now  I  had  put  it  thru.  After  all.  we 
had  universal  suffrage  in  the  Empire 
and  it  never  hurt  me  any.  But  Prussia 
— somehow — well  I  was  a  bit  senti- 
mental about  keeping  even  the  looks  of 
things  there.  My  medieval  tastes  and 
all  that.  Like  stained  glass  and  knights 
in  armor.  Germany  was  business;  I  let 
Krupp  and  Ludendorff  run  that  for  me, 
with  old  Bethmann  to  make  the  apolo 
gies  when  I  said  something  out  loud 
that  I  should  have  kept  under  my  nuis 
tache. 

But  Prussia  was  tradition,  and 
even  a  varnish  of  democracy  would  have 
spoiled  it.  And,  anyhow,  would  a  fran 
chise  or  so  have  stopped  this  revolution? 
I've  tried  concessions  before,  inviting 
Radicals  to  court  and  so  on.  but  it  never 
did  any  good.  Who  says  a  good  won! 
for  me  now  of  all  those  who  were  strew 
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ing   flowers   of   speech   in   my    path    a    few 

mouths    hack? 

"I  suppose  the  trouble  is  I  have  been  too 
modest.  I  took  for  granted  that  these  gen- 
erals knew  their  business  and  I  let  them 
manage  the  war.  in  the  main.  If  I  had 
stepped  in  vigorously  and  broken  the 
French  line  i  I  was  always  t<  lling  the  army 
to  do  just  that  thing)  the  war  would  have 
been  over  ever  so  long  ago.  And  to  let 
America  come  in.  That  was  a  fool  trick. 
And  I  shouldn't  have  let  Hertling  play  with 
those  strikers  and  Socialists  and  riff-raff 
in  that  shilly-shally  fashion.  A  little  blood 
and  iron,  as  I  used  to  tell  Bismarck  when 
I  was  a  boy,  would  put  a  stop  to  all  that 
nonsense.  It  really  required  a  master  mind 
to  rescue  Germany  from  the  fix  into  which 
somebody  (somebody  else.  I  mean  I  had  got 
her.  and  I — well.  I  think  I  will  go  in.  It 
looks  like  rain." 


ST.  MIHIEL  AND   THE 
ARGONNE 

{Continued  from   page  32S) 

was  made  especially  for  the  Orman  frown 
Prince  when  it  was  expected  his  cohorts 
would  seize  the  fortress.  This  post  was 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  dwelling  house 
within  which  had  been  built  a  concrete  ob- 
fcervation  post.  We  climbed  up  the  stairs  to 
the  attic  where  his  erstwhile  royal  high- 
-  was  wont  to  gaze  thru  his  glass  at 
unattainable  Verdun.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing a  gale  thru  the  broken  windows  of  the 
house  and  I  was  surprized  to  see  Bhivering 
under  the  stairs  leading  to  the  attic  a  large 
yellow  eyed  black  cat.  Upon  what  it  lived 
one  could  only  surmise  for  there  was  not 
an  inhabitant  in  the  ruined  town  and  there 
had  not  been  one  probably  since  the  Ger- 
mans left  last  year. 

We  (topped  for  luncheon  at  a  little  vil- 
lage where  a   regiment  of  American   negro 
lis   were  stationed.  They   were  engaged 
in    salvaging    the    neighboring    battlefields 
and     some    were    cutting    stone    out    of    a 
nearby  quarry.  They  all   wore  great  sleeve- 
brown     leather    jacket-    and    as    they 
worked     they    sang    their    weird    melodies, 
both     plantation     and     rag.     We     had     our 
luncheon  with  the  American   white  officers 
in  a  little  hut  about  a-   big    i-  an   Ameri- 
can     railroad      flagman'-      house.      We     ate 
our    meal     sitting    on     the    bed    and     some 
boxes,    but   we    bad    real    American    dough- 
nuts   for    de.-eit.    which    were    brought    by 
■ailing    negro    orderly    who    hailed    from 
ippi.    We    -tarted    on    our    way    again 
icbed    the    Argonoe    I 

THK  Argonne  i-*  not  a  continuous  fores! 
but  a  Baccemrion  of  wood*  nnd  cleari 

l     mall  Htreamn 

Which  have  v.om  deep  i  between  the 

hilN    and    tlc-e    ravine*    afford    fine    pro 

on    for   any   defending   troop*. 

I  li  of  the  famou     fan<  . 

■  d    built.    We 
into    on  '     the    officei 

rle    <>f    concrete,    and    elaborately 
•  '■    'l 

•  hoofing   gallcric.   club   ho  On    the 

of  the  i  icjnic  i  he  enemy 

ible    pill  nnd    machine   gun 

■    hi   t le    tree 

The     v  ■  <  ted     with 

g   in    nil  .;, 

I  ■  one    upon   numerous 

i  rlentl) 

■i'-'l    to  l,<-  |,<  ,  iii.iiiOiI     foi    I  Ijey    v.' 

ind  i  icn  gr  i  ft  had 
head    Wt 

our   boya  had 

i  ejflofl,     We    t  i    Pled    tl,e    <-|n|, 

logout!)   from    which    they   had   oil   ted 
'  ■  >nd<  i    in   Im 

human  i<<  Ing    <  wild  fighl  and 
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Visit 

Jour  National  Playgrounds 

Out  West  This  Summer 

The  National  Parks  suggest  a  vast  region  of  peaks  and 
canyons,  of  glaciers  and  geysers,  of  big  trees  and  volca- 
noes, and  other  natural  wonders. 

You  can  fish,  climb  mountains,  ride  horseback  and  camp  out, 
You  can  motor  and  golf.  You  can  "rest  up"  in  resort  hotels. 

Complete  informa'ion,  including  illustrated  booklets,  describing  the 
National  Parks  and  the  West,  will 


be  furnished  free.    Ask  your  local 
ticket  agent  to  help  you  plan  your 
trip  —  or  apply  to  the  near- 
est   Consolidated    Ticket 
Office  —  or    write   to   the 
C^Ste^      nearest  Travel  Bureau. 

•  United  -States  •  Railroad  • 
•Administration- 

\    Travel  Bureau  Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  St.    646  Transportation  Bldg. 
New  York  City  Chicago 

\    \  Travel  Bureau  jf 

\\     \       C02  Healey  Building        JM 
ft     \  Atlanta  I, 
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V^UR  home  laundry  can  be  neat,  clean  and  attrac- 
■*■  tive — your    laundry    work    can    be    done   easily, 
quickly,  and  happily  for  all  concerned. 

Electrical  Washers,  Mangles  and  Irons 
save  time,  tempci  and  fabrics.     We  can  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  Free    Chech  lint 

HOUSEHOLD  CONSULTING  DIVISION 

Independent   Efficiency  Service,       119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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Just 


Drop  or  Two 


•^j         The   smallest   quantity  of  3-in-One    works 
P      wonders  in  a  squeaking  lunge,  a  lock  or  bolt  that 
sticks,  a  clock  that  runs  only  when  shaken. 


1 


3-in-0ne  is  a  perfect  lubricant  for  talking  machines,  sew- 
ing machines,  washing   machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  tools, 
"/bicycles,  auto  springs,  commutators  and  magnetos,  type- 
Z  I  writers,  duplicating  machines,  dating  stamps,  office  chairs — 
-     every  light  mechanism  in  home,  office,  factory. 


3-in-One 


The  High  Quality  Oil 

*~\      contains  no  acid,  grit  or  grease.     Will  not  gum,  dry  out  or  become 
A  \    rancid.   A  pure  oil  compound  of  unlimited  usefulness;  wonder- 
■JJA^     fully  effective;  economical.   You'll  like  it.  y 

Sold  at  all  good  stores.    East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 


FREE\J 


states,  15c,  25c  and  50c  in  bottles,  also  in  25c 
Handy  Oil  Cans. 
Generous  sample* 
and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
To    save    postage,   re- 
quest these  on  a  postal. 
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HONOR  ROLLS 

Book  of  Designs  Free. 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E.t.bn.hed  ws) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SUMMER  CAMP 


FMIME    TREE    CAMP    FOR   GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  sea,  in  pine-laden  air  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Bungalows  and  tents  en  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilors. 
Tennis,  basket-ball,  canoein?,  "hikes"— all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, gardening.  Red  Cross  work.  Tutoringifdesired.  8thSeason. 
Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEARN  HOW  to  keep  an  ac- 

curate     record 

of  household  expenses. 

SEE  INSIDE  BACK  COVER 
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METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND,     NEW    YORK    CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place   to   live   in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  was  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  will  not  end  the  need  for  nurses  abroad:  they  will  be  needed,  in  large  numbers,  for  recon- 
struction work,  and  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  nursing  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  (oi  a 
long  time  to  come.     We  plan,  therefore,  to  continue  the  course  of  two  years  and  six  months. 

For  Information  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD,  Superintendent 


advance  thru  luch  an  Impregnable  sector 
with  lea  innumerable  trenches,  barbed  wire 

entanglement!,  pill  i and  camouflaged 

machine  gun  nests.  Hut  ii  was  the  .spirit 
of  America  thai  accomplished  thii  teat  and 
tho  our  troops  were  slaughtered  bj  tin-  thou* 
sands   n        qi   er  stopped  pushing  ahead. 


A' 


MERICA  surely  took  the  hardest  ta  h 
a  igned  to  any  army  during  the  war 
when  her  troops  captured  the  Argonne.  This 
was  of  course  fitting,  aa  we  bad  no!  Buffered 

much  as  the  French  and  English  and 
the  hardest  Job  properly  belonged  to  us. 
lint  it  was  certainly  a  task  to  teal  the 
courage  of  even  the  moat  dauntleaa.  And  tho 
fact  thai  our  boya  never  stopped  but  con- 
sistently and  persistently  went  ahead  until 
every  German  was  dead  or  oul  of  that  for- 
est speaks  eloquently  for  the  American 
fighting  spirit.  We  lost  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men,  many  more  than  the  reports 
first  indicated,  and  as  fast  as  one  division 
was  battered  to  pieces  another  came  charg- 
ing forward  to  take  its  place.  There  is  no 

more  gallant  action  in  the  annals  of  war 
than  the  charge  of  the  American  divisions 
thru  the  Argonne  which  cleaned  (Jermany 
out  of  her  greatest  strongholds  on  the  entire 
western  front  and  made  possible  the  final 
Allied  victory. 

We  passed  (lumps  where  thousands  of 
hats,  guns  and  equipment  Of  both  friend 
and  foe  were  brought  in  by  the  salvage 
corps  from  the  neighboring  forests.  Every- 
thing that  the  most  inveterate  souvenir 
hunter  could  desire  was  there  in  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.  We  were  told  to  help 
ourselves  and  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Independent  would  like  to  see  a  fairly  good 
collection  of  Argonne  souvenirs  I  hereby 
invite  him  to  call  at  my  home  the  next 
time  he  visits  New  York. 

We  then  left  the  Argonne  Forest  and 
came  down  the  long  road  to  Bar-le-Due. 
But  the  snow  covered  roads  slowed  us  up 
so  that  we  missed  the  afternoon  train  to 
Paris.  We  therefore  had  the  interesting  but 
extremely  discomforting  experience  of  hav- 
ing to  take  the  midnight  military  express  to 
the  capital,  which  compelled  us  to  sit  up 
all  night  and  explain  at  every  station  to 
the  throng  who  tried  to  enter  our  compart- 
ment that  there  was  no  room  for  any  more. 


THE  PEACEABLE,  TIMID 
WOLF 

(Continued  from  page  825) 
winter  camp.  I  have  gone  as  near  them  as 
I  could  get,  giving  them  every  opportunity 
for  a  man  hunt ;  but  tho  they  are  bolder 
by  night  than  by  day,  as  are  most  other 
beasts,  they  have  never  save  in  one  peculiar 
instance  shown  any  evidence  of  a  hostile 
or  dangerous  disposition.  And  then  they 
scared  me  properly,  and  let  me  know  how 
a  man  might  feel  if  he  were  running  with  a 
pack  of  wolves  at  his  heels. 

THE  startling  exception  came  one  winter 
afternoon  as  I  was  crossing  a  frozen 
lake  in  a  snowstorm.  It  was  almost  dusk 
when  I  came  out  of  the  woods,  hurrying  be- 
cause I  had  still  far  to  go,  and  headed  fair 
across  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Soon  the  wind 
was  blowing  the  snow-flakes  in  level  lines; 
what  with  the  snow  and  the  darkened  air  it 
became  difficult  to  keep  one's  bearings,  and 
in  order  to  shape  my  course  more  surely  I 
edged  in  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  weather 
shore. 

Two  or  three  times  I  bad  a  vague  im- 
pression that  something  moved  in  the 
woods,  and  moved  so  as  to  keep  abreast  ol 
me    as    l    held    my    way    steadily    down    the 

take:  but  the  flying  snowtlakes  interfered 
with  clear  vision  until  l  began  to  come 
under  the  lee  of  an  evergreen  point  that 
thrust   itself  into  the  white  expanse  ahead. 
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Then  I  surely  saw  a  creeping  motion  among 
the  trees  on  my  left,  and  stopped  dead  in 
my  tracks  to  watch  it.  The  next  instant  the 
underbrush  was  ripped  open  in  a  dozen 
places  and  a  pack  of  wolves  rushed  out. 
One  darted  down  the  lake,  so  as  to  get  be- 
tween me  and  the  point ;  another  that  I 
dared  not  watch  sped  up  the  lake,  at  a 
broad  angle  from  the  course  of  the  first ; 
the  rest  spread  into  a  fan-shaped  forma- 
tion as  they  came  on.  and  in  a  twinkling 
every  avenue  of  escape  to  the  woods  was 
shut  by  a  loping  wolf.  There  was  left  only 
a  fight  or  a  straightaway  run  across  the  ice. 

The  wolves  were  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
away  when  they  broke  cover.  They  came  on 
easily,  as  if  there  were  no  call  to  hurry  : 
but  to  any  creature  with  imagination  there 
was  something  deadly  in  that  broadening 
fan,  which  would  presently  close  its  ends 
like  a  trap.  The  brutes  uttered  no  cry,  not 
a  howl  or  yelp  of  any  kind.  They  were 
upwind  from  me,  and  I  think  now  that 
they  had  seen  me  when  I  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  had  mistaken  me  in  the  storm 
for  a  deer  or  some  other  game  animal ;  but 
at  the  moment  their  rush  certainly  looked 
dangerous,  and  their  grim  silence  was  more 
terrifying  than  any  outcry. 

Bending  down  I  threw  off  the 
snowshoe  straps  for  free  footing  and. 
as  I  straightened  up,  pulled  the 
heavy  revolver  from  its  sheath.  Then 
I  stood  stock-still,  which  is  the  most  sur- 
prizing thing  you  can  do  to  any  charging 
beast :  he  is  so  used  to  running  away  from 
trouble  himself,  and  to  seeing  ether  beasts 
run  away  from  it,  that  a  motionless  figure 
puzzles  him,  throws  him  off  his  balance  and 
makes  him  suspect  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere. 

From  the  left  end  of  the  charging  line 
a  huge  wolf  shot  out  suddenly  at  top  speed, 
circling  to  get  behind  me,  and  I  picked  him 
out  as  the  one  I  mu<t  first  kill.  But  I 
would  wait  till  the  last  moment  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  shooting  must  be 
straight,  there  being  only  half  as  many 
cartridges  as  there  were  wolves;  and  sec- 
ond, because  here  was  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time to  leant  whether  a  wolf,  knowing  what 
be  was  doing,  would  ever  run  into  a  man. 
The  mental  process  is  Blow  and  orderlj 
.  but  at  the  time  jr.  came  and  went 
with  a  snowflake  that  swept,  before  my 
eye*. 

A  the  big  wolf  whirled  In  on  the  run, 
still  some  forty  yards  away,  the  wind  came 

fair  from  me  to  him.  He  got  biH  first  whiff 

of  the  man-scent;  and  with  a  terrible  shock, 
I  think,  since  its  effect  was  a  contortion 
that  looked  as  if  it  might  dislocate  his  ba 

At    the    top    of    a    jump    he    tried    to    (heel: 
himself  by  a  violent,  wiggle;  with  his  leg 
stin  as  bars  he  came  down,    lid  tn  I 

and    leaped    straight    up    with    a    wild    yelp, 

f  I  had  -hot  him.  Yet  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, when  hi-:  n-.-r-  told  iii/n  what  game 
he  was  running,  I  had  not  marie  ;,  iound 
or  moved  a  mnscle, 

ngle  yelp  -topped   the  ru  b 
magic.  .Mot.  r,f  the  pack   scattered  on 
■  nt  ;  but  t  ■  -,  or  three  of  the  young 
at  'lid  not  yet.  understand  their 
blunder  hesitated  a  hit.  with  mrprize  writ- 
ten ail  over  them.  Then  they,  too,  caughf 
alarm,  and  the  whole  pack  went     peed 

'■r    in     immen   e     bounds,     which 

ic<  .v  '■.  hen   I   began  to  play  my 

!   in   the  little  comedy.  At   the  shot  ev< 
went  up  in  the  air,  a    if    afel 
the  clouds  or  on  the  other    ld< 
of  the  mountain. 

Hor-fl    ii  re    the   real    wolve        [      e,.    tliern    yet, 

tiering    their    ki  i/.zl<  <l    roa t  , 
like    llu    hed   ljuail    and    van 
ling;   into  the   rl  rlth   one   |.,   i 

'.eye,       J      Jje;i  r     II      gOOd 

wolf 
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Secliona^  View  of 
t^e  finite  WoVer  Softener  ^ 


BECAUSE  water  of  no  hardness  in  a  textile  mill 
so  greatly  improves  trie  quality  of  theproduct  manu- 
factured, many  textile  mills  producing  some  of  the 
world's  most  famous  brands  have  installed  the  Refinite 
Water  Softener. 

They  find  that  with  Refinite  softened  water  there's  no 
gummy  soap  curd  to  interfere  with  the  various  intricate 
processes  and  that  the  finished  products  retain  their  natu- 
ral strength  of  fibre  and  smoothness  and  softness  of  feel. 
Refinite  is  Nature's  own  water  softener — a  mineral,  mined 
from  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  used  only 
in  our  simple  water  softening  system. 


EFINITE 


The  Refinite  Water  Softener  is  built  in  sizes  to  suit  all 
needs.  Quickly  installed.  Occupies  very  little  space 
for  the  volume  of  water  handled.  Reasonable  in  price — 
exceedingly  low  in  operating  cost. 

Refinite  Softeners  are  used  and  approved  by  textile  mil  Is, 
by  laundries,  by  steam  power  plants  (to  prevent  boiler 
scale),  by  hotels,  apartment  buildings  and  by  private 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  producing 
perfect  soft  water  at  the  lowest  cost.  Write  to  our 
district  office  nearest  you  for  full  information. 

THE  REFINITE  COMPANY 

Refinite  Building        Omaha,  Neb. 

// __^^_ ^ ^__ 
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DISTRICT  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK.  °  East  Fortieth  St.  CHICAGO.  1620  Conway  Bldg, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  419  Call  Bldg  CINCINNATI.  412  Traction  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  703  Plymouth  Bldg  LOS  ANGELES.  303  Story  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY. 61 1  Crand  Ave  Temple  TORONTO,  23  Scott  Street 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  524  Ncwhouse  Bldg.       PUEBLO.  Thatcher  Bldg. 
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HARRIS    HOME  No.   1024 


$1133 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved  by  Carpenters. 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR- 
RIS WAY"  you  build  to 
KxrluHivo  ctitllnif  and  bundling  tea* 
tureH—  npecial  advantage!  for  the? 
careful  norm  Balkier  It  Ii  tbs  best, 
and  Dtoal  n  ilbU  wiiy  to 
boild  roar  Ideal  home  Hicht,  with- 
out the.  watla  of  a  •  Initio  penny. 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

/f  rod  tru  Modlng  ahou  0, either  for 
ment  or  for  n  borne,  writ*  "  L 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book, 

Wri''     tod     /  fol   •  m    I.'    mOTuI    ?1<! 


Qtt  imr 
FHKH  !-<•■■ 
Print  Plan  offirr 


II     ITU    HOMK    PLAN    ItOOr- 
DOW  rcft'ly,      100  D<     '.''Kl,  with 


.'.r  pbjfl  :.  pfil 

plaint    h '.  ■»   vi 

h«*/|  no   l 


llM 


Writ.! 


Tow 

jirnf'  <  I 
I  •■'  'ii  nnhi 
iron  rlml 

guaraninQd 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 


rDept.CX  17l,ChicaKQ 


How  Useful  Is 
Your  Porch? 

HOW  much  of  the  day  do  you 
spend  there?  How  often  do 
your  children  play  there?  Is  it 
arranged  so  you  can  sleep  there? 

you     can'l     appreciate     how     useful 

"in    por<  h  c  hi   be  made  until  you  have 

read    out    "Bool     oi    Porchi  1 1    is   a 

book  of  real  information,  giving  definite 

1    tion      r<  ■:■><  ding    poi  i  In  a   <>f   every 

■ize   ami   kind. 

Ti   will   alto  explain   the  •    clusivi 
fcatun  .   ol    1  "I-  it '  in  tidn    thai    make 


A'  r<  lux    Poi '  h    Shadi  .      upi  i  mr    m 
u  efulni  11   and    «  i  ai    to  any    ol  lii  i 
idea. 

Wi-        V,  ill        II   ll'l         il         I" 

■,  "ii  frei    upon  rerjui    t, 

The  Aeronhadc  Co. 

RSI  Oakland  Av... 

Wniikimlin.,    Wll. 


MORE 
HOME 

TO  THE 

HOUSE 
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ALASKA  TOURS 

Is,   Inside    I  'aaaage.    1  he 
GLi  I  In:  White  Past,  Beauti 

rul  Lake  Atlin.The  Mighty  Yukon, 
ana 

The  Midnight  Sun 

in. in  V  ueeuva  funs  7,     tin  Alaska  lours 
nil  Km.-  28,  )uly  16,  July  26.     Visit  rn  route  tli<- 

Natiunalf arrive  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Apply  lo 

The  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

Travel  service  of  all  sorts  in  any 
direction — Monthly  Bulletin  ol 
general  travel  information — Those 
"spendable  everywhere" 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travelers  Cheques 

The  International 
Currency 


Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 

American    Express 
Company 

YorU 


^f  No  cash  in  advance;  no  C.  0.  D.^\ 
Prepaid;  parcel  post,  insured 

If  your  taste  is  for  superior  Havana  goods,  Thompson's 
DMomaticog  will  pleise  you.  And  you  can  smoke  them 
without  feeling  extravagant 

H.iv  m  i  tiller  and  wrapper.  4*j  inches  long.  band-made 
by  skilled  Cuban  woikuiert  with  the  aroma  and  fiavoi 
for  which  good  Havana  cigars  are  noted. 

TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
PAY    US    ONLY    IF    PLEASED 

Similar  cigars  retail  at  15  cents  each,  or  $12.50  per  one 
hundred,  by  our  "direct  to  smokers' '  plan,  el  ruinating 
all  unnecessary  intermediate  expenses,  you  are  saved 
exactly  3N>  cents  on  each  cigar. 

Send  no  money— just  write  us  on  your  letterhead  or 
enclose  business  Caid.  We  will  forward  prepaid  one 
hundredThompson's  D:plomaHco&  Smoke  four  or  five  ; 
if  they  please  you,  mail  us  yo  ir  check  for  $9.00,  if  not 
return  remainder  at  our  expense.  State  whether  you 
prefer  light,  medium  or  dark  color. 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Tampa,  Florida 


WHY 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COSTS  MORE 

i;v  VV.  K.  UNDERWOOD 

Si  >\i i ]  time  latl  year  when  Bit  In  m 
anee  nun  ■  ealixed   thai   cosl     ol 

materia]  and  labor  ari  idih   ad 

trancing  and  thai  the  existing  provision! 
foi  rate-making  In  calculating  premium 
bad  entire!}  omitted  anj  means  of  meeting 
such  a  contingency,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  resort  i"  some  temporary  expedient 
which  would  aid  in  covering  the  Increased 
initial  expense  Incurred  in  writing  business. 
'I'lic  justification  of  such  action  lies  in  <  1 1  *  - 
actual  experience  "i  every  citizen.  Each 
one  of  us  i-  conscious  <>f  the  heavy  rise  in 
prices  Bince  the  United  States  became  a 
belligerent.  The  earning  power  of  labor 
had  to  be  Increased  to  meel  this  addition 
in  the  coai  of  living.  The  employees  of  fire 
insurance  companies  could  noi  be  excepted 
from  the  movement.  The  same  rule  applied 
to   all    materials. 

The  position  of  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies was  a  difficult  one.  They  realized  the 

impracticability  of  advancing  rates  in  the 
same  proportion  that  other  commodities 
had  risen,  however  logical  such  a  course 
might  be.  The  loo.ooo  men  composing  their 
local  agency  force  were  facing  increased 
expenses  and  felt  that  their  commission 
compensation   should   be   raised.  This  sus> 

gestion  evidently  received  little  or  no  con- 
sideration  from   the  managers,   presumably 

on  the  theory  that,  as  insurable  values 
had  increased  as  the  result  of  advanced 
prices,  commission  incomes  would  increase 
proportionably.  But  the  situation  as  to  sal- 
aried employees  and  materials  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  the  business  was  different. 
Increased  premium  income  by  the  compa- 
nies affected  neither  them  nor  their  sal- 
aried forces.  An  increase  in  the  amount  at 
risk,  while  it  would  augment  the  amount 
of  money  earned  by  agents  working  on  a 
percentage  commission  basis,  would  not 
have  a  like  effect  on  the  net  results  achieved 
by  the  companies  for  the  reason  that  the 
contingent  loss  liability  rises  .  with  the 
amount  at  risk. 

After  conferring  over  the  problem  the 
companies  finally  decided  to  make  a  sur- 
charge of  10  per  cent  in  rates  applicable 
thiajout  the  country.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
perhaps  to  assert  that  this  arrangement 
was  regarded  as  reasonable  by  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  insurance  commissioners. 
The  facts  were  indisputable. 

Now-  that  the  war  is  over,  the  insurance 
commissioners  of  several  states  are  de- 
manding that  the  10  per  cent  surcharge  be 
removed.  While  it  is  true  that  the  war  is 
indubitably  the  cause  of  the  excessive  cost 
of  living,  it  is  also  true  that  the  cessation 
of  actual  hostilities  has  not  operated  as  yet 
to  change  the  effect  in  that  direction.  In 
point  of  truth,  prices  are  as  high  now,  if 
not  higher,  than  they  were  at  the  time  the 
armistice  was  signed.  The  insurance  com- 
missioner of  Michigan  several  weeks  ago 
issued  a  mandatory  order  to  the  compa- 
nies requiring  the  removal  of  the  surcharge, 
basing  his  action  on  the  results  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  companies  in  his  state  dur- 
ing 101S.  This  is  virtually  an  experience  of 
but  six  months,  the  average  time  risks  wet-t- 
in force.  From  that  viewpoint  alone  the 
proposition  is  Impracticable.  But  there  is 
a  greater  and  weightier  reason  to  render  it 
untenable.    The    experience    in    one    state    is 


Railway 
System 


The  Vacation  for  v 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

cool    1 1  ■>  I   Int  Igoi  at  Ins   '" 
hi    Ontai  i"  "    Cansd        I    »lj    mcui  Ion 

1  mi  can  I I  ml   d i 

flanlng,    canoeing,    golflng,   awlmmina    and   camping  I 

Wrlu  [hi    all Irand    Trunk    Balls  i] 

ii  led    below    for    frei     Ittei  ad    Information    about 

nquln      Parle"        "Kawartna      Lakes"        "Mu  I  ol 
"  ■ —  "Tlmagami"        "I,al  oi     "30,000 

i   landi    ol    Georgian    Bay."     Modern    (ioteli    in    Bull    the 
pocki 
0.  O.  Orttenburger,  907    Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.. 

Chicago,  111. 
W.  K.  Eastman,  Room  610,  294  West  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
H.  M. Morgan,  1"19  Chamberof  Commerce Bldg..  Buffalo   N  Y 
J.  H    Bun  ik,  Kill  1  Ilia-  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit  .  Ml.  h 
A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  N.w  York  City,  N.Y. 
bovs  or  girls  camp  aftee.  apply 

toll.  , ,    ))c 

partment,  Mon 


Ocean  Travel  the  Inland  Seas! 

Magnificient  D  &  C  Lake  Steamers  are  in  Daily 
Service,  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo; four  trips  weekly  on  the  Coast  Line  to 
"America's  most  beautiful  island"— Mackinac. 
On  D&C  Steamers  you  can  always  keep  in  touch 
with  your  affairs  by  wireless. 

Detroit  and    Cleveland    Navigation    Co. 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres.,  A.  A.  Schantz,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mtfr. 

Send  3c  stamp  for  booklet  to 
L.  G.   LEWIS,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent,  9  Third  Avenue.  Detroit 

Jingle  Contest 


If  you  can  write  u  jingle, 

.-One  that  sets  the  blood  a-tingle. 

To  sail  the  waters  blue,  with  pleasant 

skies- 
Come  now  married  folks  and  single. 
With  the  winning  jinglers  mingle. 
And  wear  a  brooch  of  gold--for  that's 


the  prise. 


Five  gold  "Sea  Goddess" 
Brooches,  jewel-set  for 
women,  will  be  awarded  the 
best  jinglers.  The  twenty* 
five  next  best  efforts  will  be 
rewarded  with  brooches  of 
lesser  value. 


Jingle  Contest  Closes  July  1 
Mail  to   "Jingle  Editor" 


Detroit  and  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions,  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  togethei  as'you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  Hes  Durable. 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  pi  eve  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  addiess  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     -lyot  Sti.te  St.,  Marshall.  M,.S 


MR..C.  E.  BROOKS 
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not,  cannot  be,  controlling.  If  fire  insurance 
companies  operated  <>n  that  basis  there  are 
some  states  in  the  United  States  and  some 
localities  in  the  world  which  on  their  in- 
dividual experience  would  be  debarred  from 
insurance  protection.  To  apply  that  prin- 
ciple to  the  property  owners  of  California 
and  Maryland  would  ruin   them. 

The  companies  have  met  the  Michigan 
order  by  going  into  court  on  a  petition  to 
restrain  the  commissioner  from  enforcing 
his  order  and  the  matter  is  now  subject  to 
judicial   determination  in  that   state. 

Some  time  ago.  as  the  result  of  a  sim- 
ilar order  from  the  insurance  commissioner 
of  Kansas,  the  question  went  into  the 
courts  of  that  state.  But.  pending  a  review 
and  decision  the  surcharge  is  being  collect- 
ed separately,  the  proceeds  deposited  with 
the  insurance  department,  to  be  returned 
to  policyholders  if  the  case  goes  against 
the  companies  and  to  be  paid  over  to  them 
if  they  win  the  legal  contest. 

Several  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  in- 
surance commissioners  held  in  St.  Louis, 
the  insurance  commissioner  of  Virginia 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  companies 
for  continuing  the  surcharge  in  his  state 
and.  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  the  whole  question  was  referred 
for  investigation  and  report  to  a  special 
committee  appointed   for  that   purpose. 

HAVING  all  the  facts  in  my  possession, 
I  think  it  just  and  proper  to  premium- 
payers  and  insurers  to  express  my  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  which,  it 
■eems,  is  widening.  Were  the  companies  jus- 
tified in  making  the  surcharge?  In  finding 
an  answer  to  this  question  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  germane  to  take  the  net  re- 
sults of  their  business  up  to  the  beginning 
of  1918  into  consideration.  Some  of  them 
made  a  good  profit :  others  will  show  a  loss 
quite  ;i-  substantial.  They  were  facing  an 
extraordinary  eonomic  condition.  It  u;is 
■imply  necessary  that  the  vast  army  of 
office  and  traveling  employees,  inspectors, 
nd  special  agents  receive  enough 
more  money  to  meet  the  demands  on  their 
income-  made  by  higher  living  costs.  This 
necessity  was  one  which  all  lines  of  busi- 
faci.'d.    The    insurance    rate-    as    they 

A  were  based  on  normal  conditions. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  meet  the  ab- 
normal   condition-.    The    expedient    adopted 

nH  to  me  a  reasonable  one.  particularly 

when     we    consider-     the    rate    of    advance    a- 

compared  with  the  average  of  all  other  com- 
modities, I'm.-.  :i,  personal  experience 
ptional,  we  are  now  paving  -<>  to 
TiO  per  cent  increase  on  what,  we  buy.  I 
should  regard  myself  as  most  fortunate  if 
es    had    increased    only    10    per 

m  given  for  the  surcharge  was 

wl  on  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war, 

it  -I.     noph  t|,,it     now     the 

1     for     fire    ii, 

.   be  n  mov<  d     l  lie  ci  die.  refu  <■ 

that     altho     the     lighting     ha 

vithin  a  i  •  a  onable  time 

of  peace,   the  economic 

on   growing  out   of  (he   wai    hit     not 

ii     remedied      Ai     previo  ob  • 

bee,,      |,,  ,,,,.      the     en 

been    in 

In-fore.     Neither     t|,e     ,,,   t     ol 
wages  nor  materials  ha  .   the 

nd  continually. 
I  lude  that,  having  proper 

one.  the 
tided    in    continuing    the 

;"■      Until      the      nitUStlOll      hi 
i*-d    ore-    in'/re   ,,.  mbling   th<     Ml 

i.e  condition 
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6%  to  7% 

Make  Reservations  Now 

for  July  Delivery 

The  close  of  the  final  Liberty  Loan 
Campaign  and  decreased  borrow- 
ing of  the  Government  means 
an  increasing  demand  for  the 
ordinary  high-class  investments 
at  higher  prices. 

Our  July  Booklet  No.  1034AB  is 
now  re  ulj  and  offers  well  se- 
cured investments  at  very  low 
prices  not  yet  influenced  by  the 
new  demand. 

Take  advantage  of  present  high 
rates  by  letting  us  reserve  se- 
curities for  you  to  be  delivered 
any   time   in   July. 

Peabodjs 
Houghteling&Go. 

(Established  1365) 
10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago 
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The  Independent  Investor's 
Service 

LUIGI  CR1SCUOLO,  Director 

The  Independent  offers  a  Service  for 
Investors  in  which  personal  attention 
is  given  to  the  desires  ,>f  its  sub- 
scribers for  information  in  regard  to 
investments  of  all  kinds.  Readers 
who  request  advice  on  investments 
will  receive  better  service  when  they 
specify  the  class  of  securities  now  held, 
approximate  amounts  of  each,  stating 
if  the  investment  is. for  an  estate,  busi- 
ness or  professional  man.  woman  or 
minor.  All  information  given  will  be 
held   in   strict  confidence. 
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119  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


Assured 
Income 


CITIES     SERVICE    COM- 
PANY'S si  public  utility 

and  27  oil  subsidiaries  afford 
the  investor  the  strength  of 
diversified    investments. 

The  Company  is  not  subject 
to  risks  encountered  by  cor- 
porations restricted  to  a  single 
line  of  business. 

Preferred  dividend  was  earned 
over  five  times  in  1918. 

Cities  Service  Preferred  Stock 
yields  about  7$%  at  present 
prices. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Monthly  Earning  Statements 

Write  for   Circular   OD-10S 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street 

New  York 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


-*- 


Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  the  Hist  requisite  and  1  lequate  and  uni- 
form return  equally  Important,  ami  these  seem 
incompatible.  Aside  from  government  bonds,  the 
return  under  which  is  small,  there  is  nothing  more 
lure  and  certain  than  an  annuity  with  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by 
which  the  Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  life- 
tlme  is  larger  bj  f.ir  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  KiwiiK  reasonable 
afety.  Thus  a  payment  of  {5,000  by  a  man  aged 
67  would  provide  an  annual  Income  of  $623.60 
telj  beyond  que  it  lor  of  doubt  The  Annuity 
Deiiai  I  innil  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, \ch  York,  will  give  advice  as  (0  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


Ci)e  jaorti)  Jersey  §>!)orc  at  3ts  33cst 

Opens  June  28th,  1919 

The  utmost  in  resort  hotels.  Absolutely  unrivalled,  on  the 
North  Jersey  Coast,  for  comfort,  equipment,  guest  facilities  and 
general  environment. 

Accommodates  500.  All  rooms  outside  ones.  Hot  and  Cold  salt 
water  in  all  bath  rooms.     Perfect  service  by  white  employees. 


iMu  JKmtterep 

potel 


f>ortl)  ft  0 burp 


Beautiful  New  Grill 

Opens  July  1st.  Exqidsite 
furnishings.  A  la  ( arte 
service. 

Th'    Danaanl   Daily,  3-6, 
'1  music,  supper,  8-12 
with  dancing, 

Laij'.e.t  and  inn  .1  n.i.iii 
r ;  1 1 1 1     mi      North       Jersey 
Coast. 

New  York  Booking  Office 
8  Went  40th  Street 

W.  H.  WKSTWOOD 
N.  Y.  Representative 

SHERMAN  DENNIS 

Mnnovor 
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invest1  i<>  meet 

known  Future 

Needs 

YOU  nui.v  be  accumulating 
funds  to  meet  an  obliga- 
tion coming  due  at  some 
future  time — such  as  a  mort- 
gage. Many  have  found  it  a 
definite  advantage  to  inv< 
accumulating  funds  in  bonds 
or  short  term  notes  matur- 
ing at  approximately  the 
same  time. 

Thus,  you  obtain  a  good 
rate  of  interest,  and  your 
bonds  or  notes  are  paid  off 
just  when  the  cash  is  needed 
to  liquidate  your  debt. 

A  selected  list  of  bonds 
and  notes  suitable  for  such 
investment  will  be  furnished 
upon  request  for  circular 
1-101. 

The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 


s 


UPTOWN    OFFICE 


Fifth  Avenue  and  43rd  Street 

Correspondent  Offices  in  47 
Cities 


Bonds 


Short  Term  Notes  Acceptanc<  e 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


HERCULES 

PETROLEUM 

COMPANY 

Monthly   Dividend;  of  1% 

Company  drilling  three  wells  on  acre- 
age controlled  in  Ranger  District.  Also 
owns    modern    refinery    at    Dallas,    Texas. 

Price  to  yield  about  12% 

Send  for  Circular  H.  I. 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members    New    York     Stock     Exchange 
115   Broadway,   New  York 


THE  INVESTMENT  SITUATION 

BY  I. Mill  CRISCUOLO 

DIHE<  rOB  "i     nil     im.i  I'I.m.kni   SERVICE  TO   INVESTORS 


•  Miiii.nl   can  take  no  other  standi   if  the 
law  is  detrimental  to  the  progn      "i   lav 
iiil  business,  ii   is  up  to  the  n«'w  Congress 
in  take  -hi  ii  action  us  will  insure  the  pro 
grass  of  American  industry,  particularly  at 
this  moment   when  everj   nation  In  Europe 
i      triving  tor  ini  Lm       in  competition  with 
n    neighbors,  i  <  i  <  *  nol  know  thai  the  coun- 
ii>    would  suffer  to  an]   extent   bj    the  re 
peal  Hi"  the  law.  and  the  Cad   ttiat  during 
the  war  ii  was  not  enforced  shows  that  the 
Administration  must  have  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  advisability  of  standing  i>y  it  to 
the  letter. 


The  Railroads 


Corporate  i  inan<  i 

Till!    (uccessful    close   of    the    Victory 
Loan  campaign  has  tended  to  stimu 
late  offerings  o(  corporation  securitii 
which  during  the  previous  months  iiad  been 
put  in  shape  in  market.  The  outlook  points 
to  a   large  amount   of  corporate  financing 
established    companies    which    require 
capital   to   provide   for   buslneas  expansion 
imiii  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  to  taki 
rare  of  maturing  obligations  i>f  municipali- 
ties, railroads  and  other  corporations., 
Among   the   large  offerings   was   that   of 

<mm),imm>    General    Motors    Corporal 

Debenture  Stock  which  a  syndicate  ol  New 
York  investment  houses  offered  at  $90  per 
share,  affording  a  return  of  6.87  per  cent. 
The  announcement  was  made  that  In  .linn- 
tin'  stockholders  of  the  corporation  arc  to 
rote  t.»  authorise  a  total  of  $600,000,000 
Debenture  Stuck  ami  a  similar  amount  of 
Common  Stock,  thus  placing  the  General 
Motors  in  the  rank  with  the  Dnited  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  a  billion  dollar  indus- 
try. 

There  have  also  been  quite  a  number  of 
smaller  issues,  including  industrial,  rail 
road  and  public  Utility  securities.  The  best 
test  for  the  financial  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  manner  in  which  investors  re- 
spond to  the  security  offerings  which  are 
made  directly  following  the  close  of  a  great 
Government  loan  campaign  like  the  last. 
While  the  public  responded  generously  to 
the  Government's  call  for  funds  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  idle  money 
is  on  deposit  in  the  banks  awaiting  invest- 
ment in  some  form  of  security  yielding  a 
generous  return. 

The  Oil  Securities 

The  market  recently  experienced  an  ab- 
normal rise  in  oil  stocks  which  as  usual  had 
somewhat  of  a  setback  during  the  first  half 
of  May.  Oil  is  a  highly  essential  raw  prod- 
uct for  which  there  will  be  a  good  demand 
for  many  years.  Well-managed  oil  com- 
panies have  made  millions  of  dollars  for 
their  stockholders,  but  such  companies  in 
many  cases  were  refining  companies  which 
took  no  risks  and  merely  bought  crude  oil 
for  refining  and  the  product  at  a  profit.  The 
Standard  Oil  companies  are  of  this  type 
and  many  independent  concerns  have  re- 
peated the  success  of  the  former. 

It  is  natural  that  with  the  large  and 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  oil  in  in- 
dustries all  over  the  world,  the  irresponsi- 
ble or  fraudulent  stock  promoter  should 
become  active  and  begin  to  organize  wild- 
cat companies  whose  stocks  are  offered  in 
exchange  for  the  savings  of  small  investors 
or  their  holdings  of  Liberty  Bonds,  with 
promises  of  enormous  profits  such  as  suc- 
cessful companies  have  made.  There  is 
much  merit  in  many  oil  propositions  that 
have  come  on  the  market  recently  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  business  man  who  can 
afford  to  take  some  risks  should  not  buy 
oil  stocks  outright  when  offered  by  reput- 
able firms. 

The  Trust  Cases 

In  a  recent  decision  on  the  legality  of 
Secretary  Redfield's  plans  for  stabilizing 
prices,  Attorney  General  Palmer  indicated 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sherman  Ami  Trust  Law  had 
not  changed,  altho  the  war's  progress  had 
prevented  prosecution  under  the  act.  It  is 
obvious  that  so  long  as  the  law  is  in  exist- 
ence, the  chief  legal  executive  of  the  (Jov-     sation  has  been  unsettled  to  such  an  evteut 


The  railroad  situation  still  doniina  lis 
and  the  Railway  !</<•  puis  it  very  perl  i 
nenlly  when  it  says  that  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  Dnited  States  is  bankrupt.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  while  the  railroads  are  not 
bankrupt,  at  least  their  finances  must  be 
in  a  very  precarious  condition  and  one  re- 
quiring immediate  attention.  The  Railway 
Age  says  the  railroads  are  earning  only  23 
per  cent  as  much  net  operating  income  as 
in  the  three  yens  ended  June  80,  1 IH 7,  in 
Spite  of  the  fact  that  the  gross  earnings  are 
running  about  50  per  cent  more  than  they 
averaged   in   those  years. 

The  article  points  out  that  increased  ex- 
penses devour  the  increased  gross  revenues. 
Total    earnings    in    three    months    of    1916 

were  $811,000,000,  while  in  1919  they  were 

$1,120,500,000,    an    increase   of  38   per   cent. 

However,  operating  expenses  in  11)10  were 
$500,000,000  while  in  1919  they  were 
$1,037,000,000,  an  increase  of-85  per  cent. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1910  the  oper- 
ating ratio-  was  69  per  cent ;  in  1919,  with 
passenger  rates  50  per  cent  higher  and 
freight  rates  close  on  35  per  cent  higher, 
the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  total 
earnings  was  93  per  cent!  Of  course,  it  is 
disappointing  but  there  is  some  hope  in 
knowing  that  the  new  Congress  will  take 
the  matter   in   hand. 

It  is  reported  that  Director  General 
Hines  has  called  upon  Mr.  Paul  M.  War- 
burg to  aid  in  formulating  a  plan  under 
which  the  railroads  are  to  be  returned  to 
their  owners.  Mr.  Warburg's  plan,  an- 
nounced some  time  ago,  provided  for  a 
division  of  surplus  earnings  between  the 
Government  and  the  corporations  after  l! 
per  cent  had  been  paid  on  the  investment. 
It  is  surprizing  to  note  that  those  who  spon- 
sored Government  control  seem  to  be  with- 
drawing their  support  merely  because  their 
administration  has  not  succeeded.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  if  the  roads  are  returned  to 
their  owners  without  provision  for  adequate 
rates  we  shall  have  another  period  of  re- 
ceiverships as  in  1913-1917. 

Foreign  Financing 

In  its  May  bulletin,  the  National  City 
Bank  says:  "It  will  be  to  the  lasting  honor 
of  America,  crowning  her  achievements  in 
the  war  with  greater  glory,  if  this  country 
will  go  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  not  only 
in  providing  food  for  the  starving  but  ill 
helping  these  stricken  people  to  start  their 
industries  and  get  upon  their  feet  again, 
.  .  .  The  situation  in  Europe  is  not  an 
inviting  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  individual 
investor.  The  destruction  >>t"  wealth  and 
man-power  has  been  appalling,  the  coun- 
tries are  burdened  with  debts  beyond  any 
previous  experience,  and,  most  serums  of 
all,   the  whole  social  and   industrial   organ). 
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that  confidence  in  future  policies  and  pur- 
poses  is  shaken." 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  given  of 
late  to  the  subject  of  financing  our  friends 
and  allies  by  means  of  the  establishment 
of  investment  trusts  in  this  country,  such 
men  as  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  Mr. 
Leopold  Fredrick  having  openly  espoused 
the  idea.  For  the  inexperienced  investor, 
the  investment  trust  is  a  blessing.  It  is 
similar  in  function  to  the  savings  bank 
in  that  the  risk,  if  any.  is  distributed  over 
hundreds  of  different  investments  so  that 
if  one  should  be  adversely  affected,  the 
greater  proportion  would  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  offset  any  possible  loss. 

The  investment  trust  engages  men  who 
are  experts  in  security  values  and  pur- 
chases such  securities  as  its  experts  recom- 
mend. These  securities  are  pledged  with  a 
trustee  which  permits  the  trust  to  issue 
obligations  or  certificates  against  the  col- 
lateral held  by  the  trustee.  The  investor 
buys  a  security" which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  quintessence  of  stability  because  of  the 
able  management  such  a  trust  must  pre- 
sumably have,  because  of  the  diversity  of 
collateral  behind  the  investment  and  be- 
cause of  the  ready  market  afforded  by  rea- 
son of  the  eventually  wide  distribution  of 
the  securities.  Several  corporations  have 
already  been  formed  to  conduct  an  invest- 
ment business  on  this  plan  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  small  investor  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  possibilities  in  securities  of 
this  type. 


DOES   MIGHT   MAKE 
RIGHT? 

{Continued  from  page  318) 
right  on  China's  side  when  China  asked 
that  those  agreements  be  abrogated?  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  Council  of  Big 
Three  would  consent  to  confirm  any  such 
high-handed  action  of  so  militarists 
policy? 

4.  Was  China  not  right  when  she  de- 
clared that  in  going  to  war  with  Germany, 
all  treaties  between  the  two  countries  ter- 
minated, and  that  all  German  cessions  and 
concessions  passed  automatically  to  China, 
and  not  by  any  known  law  or  precedent  to 
Japan   or  any  other  outside   nation? 

5.  When  the  United  States  urged  China 
to  sever  relation-  with  Germany  and  later 
on  to  declare  war,  under  the  supposition, 
if  not  promise,  thai  China  would  thereby 
reap  great  gains,  did  not  a  moral  obliga- 
tion henceforth  resfl  on  the  United  States, 
and  especially  on  President  Wilson,  to 
render  to  China  something  more  than  pro- 

ions  of  friendship? 

(j.  Wan    it.    fail     to    China     for    the    Big 

Three   to   allow    Japan,    all    by    herself,   and 

n't.  from   the   Peace  Conference  or 

the  League  of  Nation-,  to  decide  as  to  the 

way  and  the  time  to  retrocede  to  China  thi 

territory  of  Kiao-Chau,  Including  Tsingtao? 

7.  Would    it.    not    have    been    nearer    to 

pure    right    if    all    the    pOWei    .    Which    had 

forcibly    leased    territory    from   China,    had 

eed    to    ;<■   tore    all    such    territory? 

I  ftly  right  to  China,  after  pre- 

'irig  all   her  appeals  or  de  Irata,  to  be 
granted  nothing? 

It  Bay   be     aid   thai   Japan  con  enl     to 

the  Shantung  province  in   full 

to  China."   f  l>  •  i    beard 

before  that.  Chin,,   bad  ever  given   up  tin 

ereignty  or   that   Japan    had   claimed   it. 

'■•ru,;i\    utterance    i      camouflage    to 

ke  people  think   that   China   ha-   gained 

something  in  the  compromise    All  that,  the 

Japanese    claimed    'and    <  ven    tbat    claim 

Wfl«   wrong)    Was   'hat    German    railway  and 
rfMfnr,/     ii.:  ,ry     right        had      pfl     •  'I 

>.v  "right  of  conqui 


Millions  of  Prompt 
Payments 


« 
• 


SINCE  this  House  was  founded  in   1882,  we  have 
built  up  a  clientele  of  tens  of  thousands  of  in- 
vestors, in  every  state  in   the  Union   and   many 
foreign   lands,   who  look  to  us  for  trustworthy  invest- 
ments yielding  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest,  backed  by 
willing  and  thorough  service. 

During  these  37  years,  millions  of  payments  of  interest 
and  principal  on  bonds  safeguarded  under  the  Straus 
Plan  have  been  made  through  us,  without  loss  and  with- 
out delay.  Every  coupon  has  been  cashed  promptly. 
Every  bond  has  been  paid  in  cash  on  the  day  due.  No 
bondholder  has  ever  been  asked  to  renew,  or  to  wait  for 
payment,  or  to  deposit  his  bonds. 

This  record  is  due  to  our  effective  and  scientific  system 
of  safeguards,  known  as  the  Straus  Plan.  Write  today 
for  our  booklet,  "Safety  and  6%,"  describing  our  plan 
and  the  sound  first  mortgage  6%  serial  bonds  we  offer, 
in  $1,000  and  $500  amounts*   Ask  for 
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^STRAUS  &  CO. 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

Penobscot  Bldg  Loeb  Arcade  Bide. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bldg.  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


CHARTERED   1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

45-47  WALL  STREET 
CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,304,948.32 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXKCTJTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  ratei  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  sectmtie<i 
and  other  property,   real  or  personal,   ior    individuals,    (stales   and    corporations. 

HOWARD   W.   BHELDOV,    President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

"ii.i.iAM    M.    KING8LEY,    Vlrp-Presldent  FREDERIC    W      ROBBERT,    2d    Asst.    Secretary 

Williamson    PELL,    Assistant    Secretary  CHARLES  A.  EDWARDS,  LM  Asst.   Secretary 


•ii.i  i  i  i  in  i 

I  RANK    LYMAN 

JOHN  I.  PHI 

LEWI  1  CASS  LI  KYARI) 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  I  bstomu  ol  Hoard 
LYMAN  I.  CAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 
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OCDEN  MILLS  WILLIAM  5LOANE 
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BUILD  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 

Under  our  direct  general  agency  contract 

Our   I'ollcMew   provide   for 

DOUBLE     INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY     BENEFITS, 
HF1DUCING     PREMIUMS. 
See   the   new   low  riitciv 

•lolin  I'.  Hoclic.  Vlcc-Prt-wMenl 

THF  MANHAI'I  AN  I II F  INSURANCE  COMPANY,         (ili  Broad  way,  New  York 

Organized  IM0 
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Your  Investment 
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under   the 

Reconstruction  Period 
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SLATTpY^g 

**      Investment  Securities 

40  l   \thainjc  Place  New  York 


Where  {here's  la s{in£  Prosperitij 

Oni  iti  i  leceives  more  grain  direct  than 
any  othei  market  in  the  U  S.  Corn,  oats, 
altalfa  and  all  >.,:  .ul  >  ■.<.  1  eat  grown  in 
this  immediate  ten  n  ;y.  Favorable  !i  eight 
rates,  adequate  terminal  facilities.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  another  cereal  mill 

34th  City  in  Population     13th  in 
Bank  Clearings. 

1st  in  Per-capita  Manufacturing 
and  Jobbing  Output. 

Omaha's  prosperity  will  increase  because  the  world 
must  have  the  agricultural  products  of  this  territory 
Investigate  the  opportunities  here  for  YOU. 

»       New  Omaha  book  of  dependable  informa- 
tion, free  on  request 
Address  Dept  22 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 
Omaha 

_  If  interested  particu- 


larly tocm  a! 
mills,  ask  for 
our  Report 
--•No.  2*3 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty  Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  tluse  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  June  i,  1919,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE   COMPANY. 
New   York,   May   20,    1919. 
DIVIDEND    94. 
A   tegular  quarterly   dividend   of  2%    per  cent. 
on    tlii'    capital    stock    of    Mergentbaler    Linotype 
Company    will    be    paid    on    Juno    30,    1919,    to    the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at   the  close 
Of    business  on   June   4,    1919.     The   Transfer   Books 
will  not  be   closed. 

JOS.    T.    MACKEY,    Treasurer. 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

BOULDER,  COLORADO 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  SUMMER  QUARTER 
Instead  of  the  usual  Summer  Session  of  8ix  weeks   the  University 
oi  Colorado  will  conduct,  in  the  Bummer  of  1919,  a  Summer  Quaxtor 
of  two  terms,  greatly  Increasing  the  scope  and  v.irc'v  of  courses. 
The  First  Term  will  open  on  June  30  ami  close  on  August  2.     The 
!    Term  will  open  on  August  4  and  close  on  September  6. 
Courses  will  be  offered  In  LII  era!  An-,,  Law,  Medic  ne,  Opthal- 
mology.   Engineering,  Mountain  Field    Biology,  and  Vocational 
A  bulletin,  soon  to  be  issued,  containing  descripi 
es  and  Other  information,  .nay  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Registrar, 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


E  N  G  L  i  s  H:     LITERATURE    AND     11 
i  0MP0SITI0N 


HY    I  REDERICK    IIOUK    LAW,   I'll  l> 

HI   ii'    "i     i  in  ii   i  vi  n\i 

tin. ii    t(  ii. ".i  .    NEW     vniiK    ri  iv 

I  St.  Mlhiel  and  the  Argonne.  By  Hamil- 
ton  Holt. 

I.      What   is    tho   purpose  of   the    lir.st    paragraph? 

v\  hut    i.->    iiu-    rhetorical    nami     foi    such    ■ 

-  i'ii '.' 

''.      Point      'Ul     B   .sentence    '  i  !  h.-    p'an 

oi   tho  entire  article.    What   la  the  value  oi 

a  .-,.  ni,  i 
;i.    Prove   tliat    the   article   ris.-s   to  a   point  of 

".  eially   high   Inter 
■i.    show   how  i he  wii  description  b 

means   of    Increasing    Interest    In    narration 
Sum     up     the     principal     Impressions     St. 

Mlhiel    ami    the   Argonne   made   on    the    writer. 

ii.  Sum  up  the  principal  Impressions  the  arti- 
i-io  makes  on  the  reader. 

7.  Explain  clearly  why  Americans  are  espe- 
cially Inl  in  St.  Mlhiel  and  the 
Argonne. 

II.  The  Case  of  Japan  vs.  China.  By 
Viscount    Ishil   and    Gilbert    Reid. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  judge  at  a  debate  at 
which  the  two  articles  are  presented  by  op- 
posing speakers.  Give  your  decision  and  ex- 
plain your  reasons  for  making  the  decision 
as  you  do. 

2.  Write  a  properly  numbered  and  lettered 
brief  of  each  article. 

3.  Explain  what  methods  of  proof  are  em- 
ployed   in    these   articles. 

III.  Wonder   What   a    Kaiser  Thinks   About. 
1.    Write    a    character    sketch    of    the    former 

Kaiser,  basing  all  that  you  say  upon  sug- 
gestions conveyed  in  the  "unauthentic  inter- 
view." 
_.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  "unauthentic  in- 
terview" with  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  Gen- 
eral   Pershing,   or    Admiral    Sims. 

IV.  When  Everybody  Flies.  By  Laurence 
La    Tourette    Driggs. 

1.  Point  out  examples  of  balanced  sentences. 
What  effects  are  gained  by  the  use  of  bal- 
anced  sentences? 

2.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
show  some  of  the  conditions  that  may  exist 
in  the  future.  Try  to  unite  your  story  with 
the    interests   of   your   school. 

3.  Develop  proof  of  the  fo  lowing  statement : 
"Communication  spells  all  the  difference  be- 
tween  modern   times   and   ancient   times." 

4.  Write  contrasting  paragraphs  concerning 
Christopher   Columbus   and   modern   aviators. 

V.  The  Peaceable,  Timid   Wolf.    By   William 

J.   Long. 

1.  What  is  the  principal  point  the  writer 
makes  ?  By  what  means  does  he  endeavor  to 
establish    this    point? 

2.  Show  how  the  article  combines  exposition, 
narration,   description    and   argument. 

3.  In  the  form  of  a  contrast  present  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  a  wolf  and  the  writer's 
conception. 

4.  Write  an  original  short  story  narrating  the 
experiences  of  some  man  who  endeavored, 
by  actual  experience,  to  prove  or  disprove 
Mr.    Long's    beliefs   concerning   wolves. 

5.  Explain  how  the  narration  makes  use  of 
the  principle  of  suspense. 

VI.  Pioneering    in    Poetry.    By   Amy    Lowell. 

1.  Explain  the  following :  "A  great  artistic 
movement  is  as  inevitable  a  thing  as  the 
growth  of  a  race." 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  sen- 
tence:  "Literature  is  rooted  to  life"? 

3.  From  various  textbooks  that  you  have 
studied  in  English  draw  illustrations  in  sup- 
port of  the  sentence  just  mentioned. 

4.  Endeavor  to  explain  and  prove  the  follow- 
ing :  "Poets  are  always  the  advance  guard 
of  literature;  the  advance  guard  of  life." 

VII.  The  Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  summarize  and 
explain  recent  events  in  connection  with  the 
Peace  Congress. 

2.  Draw  a  blackboard  map  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you 
explain  what  is  now  taking  place  in  various 
parts  of  Russia. 

3.  By  means  of  a  blackboard  map  explain  the 
position  and  the  importance  of  the  islands 
of  the  Dodecanese. 

4.  Write  a  summarizing  sentence  for  every 
important  item  in  "The  Story  of  the  Week." 

5.  Imagine  that  you  are  captain  of  a  small 
sailing  vessel,  and  that  you  experienced 
unusual  adventures  In  connection  with  the 
recent  ocean-nights.  Write  your  experiences 
for    transmission    to    the    daily    press. 
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I   S  T  <)  R  V,       CIVICS       AND 
Ei  ONOMICS 

MY    AKTIIIJK   M     WOI.I'SON,    I'll. I) 
N01PAL    Of    TBI     iin. ii     SCHOOL    0?    0OMMBBCE 

NI   \\      VOKK     CITY 

Congress  and  the  Drealdent — "The 
Republican  Congress  and  the  Demo- 
cratic President,"  "No,  Mr.  President," 
The  Story  of  the  Week. 
What  are  tho  most  important  items  con- 
sidered  in   ih.    i'i,   i, i, ni';.   massage   to  Con- 

■  ? 
On    which    of    these   subjects    are    the    Ropul. 
lican   Congress  and  the  Democratic   ['resident 

in   accord T 

I  low  would  it  be  possible  for  "the  two 
years  of  the  present  Congress  to  become  I 
period  of   mere   eon ti -oversy   and   inaction"? 

Outline  that  part  of  the  President's  noes- 
sags   relating  to   labor, 

Germany — Past  and  Future — "Wonder 
What  a  Kaiser  Thinks  About,"  "The 
Indeterminate  Sentence  of  Germany."' 
What  is  the  basis  of  the  assertion :  "Not  a 
year  ago  crowns  were  quite  the  fashion"  7 
"I  offered  a  lot  of  Austria  to  Italy  oine 
just  before  Italy  got  into  the  war."  To  what 
incident   does   this   refer? 

Who  is  the  "Nicky"  mentioned  in  this 
supposed  interview?  "Ferdy  of  Bulgaria"? 
"Tino  of  Greece"?  "Willy  of  Wied "  ? 
Why  are  the  four  men  in  the  illustration 
called  the  "Big  Four  of  Germany"?  Can 
you  name  four  men  who  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  their  places  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice? 

Why   do   the   German   delegates   at   Paris  ob- 
ject   to    signing   the   treaty  ?    Does    the    logic 
of  the  editorial   meet   these  objections  ? 
What    relation    will    the    League    of    Nations 
bear  to  the  future  problems  of   Germany  ? 

.    The    Chinese    Problem — "The    Case    of 
Japan   vs.   China." 

Review     the     history     of    the     "concessions" 
made  by  China  previous  to  1914. 
What    is    the    basis    of    the    "new    national 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  people"   referred  to  by 
Mr.    Reid? 

Do  you  agree  that  "it  would  have  been 
better  for  China  if  German  interests  in 
China  had  been  left  alone  and  not  trans- 
ferred  to  Japan"? 

What  are  the  terms  of  (a)  the  secret  agree- 
ments made  by  the  Allies  with  Japan,  (b) 
the  agreement  made  between  Japan  and 
China   in    1915? 

Greece     and     the     War — "The     Twelve 
Islands." 

Locate  the  Twelve  Islands  (Dodecanese) 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  news  item. 
What  disposition  was  made  of  these  islands 
in  the  Secret  Treaty  of  1915?  Why  does 
Italy  now  yield  her  claim  to  these  islands  ? 
What  islands  are  at  present  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece?  Under  what  circum- 
stances were  these  islands  added  to  the 
kingdom? 

Review  the  history  of  the  war  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  and  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne?  Do  these  events  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  present  controversy  ? 

The    Russian    Situation — "Making    Allies 

of   Enemies,"  "The   Finnish  Campaign," 

"Drive   on   Petrograd." 

Who    are    the    various    men    referred    to    in 

the  first  news   item  ? 

Why    have    the    Finns    and    the    Esthoniana 

united   in  the  drive  on   Petrograd?    Why  are 

the  Allies   rendering   them   assistance  1 

Why    is    Admiral     Kolchak     opposed    to     the 

Allied    recognition    of    the    independence    oi 

Finland? 

Is    the    Bolsheviki    power    waxins   or   waning 

in   Russia?   What  are  your  proofs? 

Problems     of     Transportation — "When 
Everybody   Flies." 

"Communication    indeed    spells    all    the    dif- 
ference  between    modern    times   and   the   dark 
Of    non-intercourse."    t'.ive    some    of    the 
facts    which    prove    this    assertion. 
What,     according    to    the    author,    are    i 
of    the    advantages    which    will    come    from 
commercial  aviation 
"Its  [aviation's]  problems  are  slight 
pared   to  tho.se  of  the  railroad  and 

ship      in     the     first     do  SB     w.u  -  Do      m'U 

agree  ' 

U  In     has     the    world     watched     the 

of  the  attempt  of  the  '*NC   I"  with  so  sauca. 
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Congress  Goes  to  Work 


THE  Sixty-sixth  Congress  has  buckled  down  to 
work  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  evident  that 
the  Republicans  who  control  it  are  out  for  a 
"record  of  achievement"  to  which  to  point  in  the  1920 
presidential  campaign. 

The  suffrage  resolution,  submitting  the  nineteenth 
amendment  to  the  states  for  ratification,  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  the  third  day  of  its  session  by  a  vote 
of  304  to  89.  Its  consideration  in  the  Senate  was  twice 
blocked  by  anti-suffrage  senators  from  the  South.  The 
announcements  by  Senators  Keys  and  Hale,  Republi- 
cans, and  Senator  Hale,  Democrat,  that  they  will  vote 
for  the  amendment,  give  66  votes  pledged  in  its  favor, 
two  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 
Early  approval  of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate  is  cer- 
tain. 

The  House  passed  in  fifty  minutes  and  the  Senate  in 
three,  the  War  Risk  Deficiency  bill,  making  provision 
for  the  payment  of  allotments  to  soldiers'  dependents 
up  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  President  Wil- 
son's cabled  approval  of  the  bill  made  possible  the  im- 
mediate mailing  of  700,000  checks,  totaling  $13,107,000 
that  had  been  held  up  at  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau since  May  1  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Then  began  the  consideration  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills  that  failed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  because  of  the  Senate  filibuster.  These 
bills  will  be  disposed  of  in  record  time,  according  to 
Republican  leaders. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  surprized  members  of 
CongreM,  when  hearings  on  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  were  begun,  recom- 
mending that  the  three- 
year  building  program, 
calling  for  ten  first  class 
battleship*,  six  battle 
scout  cruis- 
,  and  ]'■',<)  smaller  craft, 
which      h  urgent- 

ly  r<<  in   the   I 

of  the  Sixtv  fifth 
(  ongi '•  ,  ■<'  abandoned. 
He     b  d     that     the 

United  should  show 

faith  in  the  I  of 

no 

hip    con  il  ruc- 

Ime.  All  other 

nted  at  the 

\'<  nee 

fo  be 

'i    lf<-  did  recommend, 

Han 

■■■'■■  unconv  v.,,,.,1  mv« 


pleted  portion  of  the  last  three-year  building  program 
be  carried  out.  Republican  leaders  took  the  Secretary's 
action  as  confirming  their  belief  that  the  huge  naval 
program  presented  last  December  was  never  intended 
as  anything  more  more  than  a  paper  navy.  The  new 
program  was  incorporated  in  the  Naval  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  but  was  held  up  by  the  Senate  fili- 
buster. That  bill  provided  for  suspending  expenditures 
on  the  program  should  a  League  of  Nations  be  created. 
Secretary  Daniels'  recommendation  was  welcomed  by 
the  Republican  majority,  since  it  assists  them  in  their 
policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  They  are  becoming 
deeply  concerned  over  the  figures  to  which  monthly 
expenditures  by  the  Government  are  mounting.  On  May 
1,  $2,226,000,000  of  the  Victory  Loan  already  had  been 
spent.  The  repeal  of  the  so-called  10  per  cent  luxury 
taxes  and  the  soft  drink  taxes  will  further  cut  into  rev- 
enue returns.  Large  sales  of  securities  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  necessary,  Congressional  leaders  fear,  if 
a  deficit  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  this  connection  Progressives  of  the  Senate  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Borah  made  clear  in  termi- 
nating their  fight  against  Senator  Penrose's  candidacy 
for  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  that  it 
was  not  to  the  personality  of  Senator  Penrose  that 
they  object,  but  to  the  principles  of  taxation  for  which 
he  stands.  If  Senator  Penrose's  announced  policy  of  re- 
ducing taxes  on  incomes  and  profits  is  made  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party,  Senator  Borah  announced,  the 
Progressives  would  be  compelled  to  split  away  from  the 
party,  endangering  its  success  at  the  polls  in  1920. 

Senate        Progressives, 
altho    defeated     in    their 
fight      against       Senator 
Penrose,       are       highly 
pleased  with  the  commit- 
tee    appointments      they 
won    in    the    organization 
of  the  Senate.   Thoy   )»<■ 
lieve    that   they    now    are 
in  a  favorable  position  to 
influence     important     re 
construction      legislation. 
Senator  <  Jummins  became 
chairman  of  <  he  <  !ommit- 
i<  e    on    Interstate    ( !om 
tnerce;   Senator  Jones  of 
Washington,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on   Com 
tnerce;    Senator    Kenyon, 
of  the  Committee  on  Ed 
ucation  and   Labor;  Sen 
atoi     LaFollette,    of    the 
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immittee  on  Manufactures,  and  Senator  Gronna  eha 
i  ommittee  on  Agriculture,  in  addition  Sea 
fohnaon  waa  given  a  place  on  the  Foreign  Relation! 
mmittei  a  majoritj  in  that  committee  a 

the  i  <  and  Senal  amini  waa  eject 

preeidenl  pro  temptm  oi  the  Senate,   rheee  gains  an 
possible,  Pr<  believe,  onl)  because  the 

"held  out"  "ii  Penro 

Tin'  Sixtj  Bixth  Congreaa  received  ita  flrat  tnesaage 

■  in  President  Wilson,  cabled  from  Paria,  with  mixt 

its  labor  paaaagei  were  called  "aocialiatic"  by 

aome  and  bj    othera  they   were  looked   upon  aa  ha\ 

ing  been  written  by  an  "internationaliat"  rather  than 

bj    a    nationalist;    hut    no    one    publicly    disagreed    with 

them, 

Republican  leaders  answered  its  paaaagee  on  woman 

Suffrage,  anil  on  the  return  of  the  wires  and  the  rail- 
roads to  their  private  owners,  by  the  statement  that 
the)  intended  to  pass  the  suffrage  resolution  and  to 
return   the   wires  and   the   railroads   regardless   of   any 

advice  from  the  President. 

The  President's  recommendation  that  war-time  pro- 
hibition be  repealed  in  so  far  as  it  affects  wine  and 
beer  was  unpopular  with  both  houses.  Canvasses  of  the 
House  ami  Senate  show  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  would  vote  against  any  repeal  measure.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  repealer  will  be  forced  to  a  record 
vote  in  either  house. 

Some  of  the  President's  opponents  profest  to  see  in 
the  President's  message  an  "announcement"  that  he 
would  run  for  a  third  term.  Senator  New,  Republican, 
of  Indiana,  gave  expression  to  this  idea  when  he  said 
the  President  had  made  a  bid  in  his  message  for  the 
votes  of  the  women,  of  labor  and  of  the  liquor  interests, 
"an  unique  but  powerful  combination."  Recent  intima- 
tions from  Paris  that  the  President  would  not  run  for 
a  third  term  were  disquieting  to  Democratic  politicians 
in  Congress,  who  fear  that  no  other  Democratic  candi- 
date can  win  in  1920. 

Interest  in  the  Senate  centers  this  week,  and  will 
center  for  many  months  to  come,  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  the  League  of  Nations  covenant.  However,  debate 
upon  the  League  and  the  treaty  is  not  being  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  expeditious  passage  of  appropriation 
measures.  The  present  speed  on  these  bills  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  Republicans  believe  that  the  country  will 
approve  it,  but  the  primary  purpose  is  quickly  to  clear 
the  way  for  action  on  the  Republican  program  of  legis- 
lation. 

This  program,  thus  far,  has  been  outlined  only  very 
indefinitely.  It  includes  passage  of  legislation  for  a 
budget  system,  special  tariff  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  dye  and  allied  chemical  industries,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  hearings  looking  to  a  complete  and 
upward  revision  of  the  tariff  at  the  next  session,  the 
return  of  the  wire  and  the  railroad  systems  to  their 
owners  with  special  legislation  for  their  protection, 
legislation  for  the  placement  of  all  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  on  reclaimed  lands  and  a  possible 
revision  and  liberalization  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
laws. 

Proving  the  Eagle's  Wings 

THE  United  States  Navy  has  set  a  new  record  for 
the  world  in  making  the  first  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic— an  elaborately  prepared  for  and  safe- 
guarded flight,  to  be  sure,  with  a  week's  rest  halfway 
ra?ross  at  the  Azores,  but  nevertheless  an  epoch-mak- 
ing feat  in  aviation.  Only  one  of  the  three  United  States 
planes  that  started  the  flight  was  able  to  go  on  from  the 
Azores.  That  was  the  NC-4,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 


Commander  Alberi    I       Read   and   manned  by  a  crew   of 

five  naval  omcera,  n  reached  Lisbon  on  May  27,  having 
hi!    rrepaaay    Bay,    Newfoundland,   on   May    16,    and 
Pound   the  city    <»    fits   to  celebrate  the  American   re- 
al of  the  voyage  of  Columbua.  From  Lisbon  it  wai 

planned   to   continue   the   Might   to    Plymouth,    England, 
making  in  all  a  voyage  Of  aboul   4000  miles.  The  actual 

dying  time  of  the  NC-4  in  her  2150-mile  flight  from 
Bhore  to  shore  was  26  hours  and  41  minutes,  cuttine 
down  to  less  than  a  quarter  the  transatlantic  record 
made  by  the  fastest  ocean  liner,  the  "Mauretania."  The 
I  maintained  an  average  speed  of  82  knots;  the 
best  that  the  *' Mauretania"  was  capable  of  making  w;ts 
24.04  knots. 

While  the  NC  planes  were  following  their  transat- 
lantic course  patrolled  by  United  States  destroyers 
every  titty  miles  and  were  in  constant  wireless  communi- 
cation with  their  bases,  the  world  was  waiting  in  sus- 
pense for  news  of  Harry  Hawker's  attempt  to  cross  the 
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Uncle  Sam:  "Isn't  it  about  time  you  got 
over  the  idea  that  I'm  made  of  money?" 

Atlantic  in  a  small  Sopwith  biplane.  With  Commander 
Grieves  he  left  Newfoundland  on  May  18,  and  from  the 
time  the  Sopwith  disappeared  above  the  clouds  no  news 
came  for  seven  days  of  either  its  success  or  failure.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  it  was  generally  conceded  that  both 
men  were  lost,  since  their  supply  of  gasoline  must  have 
been  used  up  and  they  had  small  chance  of  staying  afloat 
for  long  in  heavy  seas. 

So  it  came  about  that  on  two  continents  men  and 
women,  reading  with  sorrow  obituary  eulogies  of  the 
daring  young  aviators  who  gave  their  lives  in  a  game 
attempt  to  win  for  Great  Britain  the  honor  o(  the  first 
transatlantic  flight,  were  startled  by  extras  announcing 
the  rescue  of  Hawker  and  Grieves.  Forced  down  by  a 
stopped  radiator  pipe,  they  had  zigzagged  along  till  they 
found  a  tramp  steamer,  dropt  in  her  course,  and  were 
taken  aboard  safely. 

But   the    Danish    "Mary"    had    no    wireless,    and    for 
days  she  jogged  on  at  eight  knots  with  the  a\  uitors  re 
CUperating  comfortably    from   the  strain  oi    their  Right 
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and  the  rest  of  the  world  mourning  them  for  dead,  until 
on  May  25  the  ship  swung  close  enough  to  the  coast  of 
Scotland  for  flags  to  give  the  message  "Saved  crew  of 
Sopwith  aeroplane." 

Hawker  and  Grieves  had  flown  1225  miles  before  the 
accident  to  the  radiator  forced  them  down.  "It  was  thru 
being  too  careful,"  said  Hawker  in  describing  the  fail- 
ure of  his  flight.  "Given  another  machine  tomorrow,  I 
would  try  again." 

Hawker's  Own  Story 

WE  had  very  difficult  ground  to  rise  from  on  the 
other  side.  To  get  in  the  air  at  all  we  had  to 
run  diagonally  across  the  course.  Once  we  got 
away  we  climbed  very  well,  but  about  ten  minutes  up 
we  passed  from  firm,  clear  weather  into  fog. 

Off  the  Newfoundland  banks  we  got  well  over  this 
fog,  however,  and,  of  course,  at  once  lost  sight  of  the 


U/ERE  ARE  YOUR 
\W/RES1  DONTWANT 
I  THEM  ANYMORE 
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llir-l.nrj  in  BfOoUfH  bail*  BaoU 

"I  he     telegraph     and     telephone     lines    will     oj    COM    f 
be    returned    to    their    owners    as    soon    as    the    tr;m 
fer  can   be  effected    without    administrative   contusion" 


The  sky  wa-  quite  clear  for  the  first  four  hours, 
when  tl  lecame  very  bad.  Heavy  cloud  banks 

were  encountered,  and  eventually  we  flew  Into  a  hi 

rri  with  rain  squall*. 

At  thi  flying  well  above  the  cloude  at 

■  ight  of  about  16,000  feet. 

About  five  and  one  half  hour-:  out,  owing  to  the  chok- 
of  the  filter,  the  temperature  of  the  water  cooling 
out.  the  eng  tarted  to  rl  e,  but  after  coming  down 

;ral  thousand  feet  we  overcame  this  difficulty. 

nt  well  for  a  few  hours,  when  once 

circulation  system   became  choked  and  the 

perature  of  tl  i  r  ro  <■  to  the  boiling  point,  We 

lized  that  until  the  pipe  was  cleared  we 

her  without  v.  motor  pov 

W'r  ere  about  ten  and  one  half  hours  on  our 

rculation       tern  was  still  giving  trouble,  and 

OUld     not     go    on     ,,    |ng    up    our    motor 
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Then  it  Was  we  reached  the  fateful  decision  to  play 
for  safety.  We  changed  our  course  and  began  to  fly 
diagonally  across  the  main  shipping  route  for  about  two 
and  a  half  hours,  when,  to  our  great  relief,  we  sighted 
the  Danish  steamer  which  proved  to  be  the  tramp 
"Mary." 

We  at  once  sent  up  our  Verey  light  distress  signals. 
These  were  answered  promptly,  and  then  we  flew  on 
about  two  miles  and  landed  in  the  water  ahead  of  the 
steamer. 

The  sea  was  exceedingly  rough,  and  despite  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  Danish  crew  it  was  one  and  a  half 
hours  before  they  succeeded  in  taking  us  off.  It  was 
only  at  a  great  risk  to  themselves,  in  fact,  that  they 
eventually  succeeded  in  launching  a  small  boat,  owing 
to  the  heavy  gale  from  the  northeast  which  was 
raging. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  salve  the  machine,  which, 
however,  is  most  probably  still  afloat  somewhere  in  the 
mid-Atlantic. 

Altogether,  before  being  picked  up,  we  had  been  four- 
teen and  a  half  hours  out  from  Newfoundland.  We  were 
picked  up  at  8.30  (British  summer  time). 

From  Captain  Duhn,  of  the  "Mary,"  and  his  Danish 
crew  we  received  the  greatest  kindness  on  our  journey 
home.  The  ship  carried  no  wireless,  and  it  was  not  until 
we  arrived  off  the  Butt  of  Lewis  that  we  were  able  to 
communicate  with  the  authorities. 

On  climbing  aboard  we  found  that  Captain  Duhn 
spoke  very  good  English.  He  had  been  afraid  we  should 
go  down  before  his  boat  reached  us. 

"Another  hour,"  he  said,  as  we  went  on  the  bridge, 
"and  you  would  have  gone  down." 

He  thought  we  were  Americans,  and  we  were  struck 
by  the  casual  manner  in  which  he  took  the  whole  busi- 
ness, as  if  it  were  an  every  day  affair  to  take  airmen  out 
of  the  Atlantic. 

We  immediately  asked  him  his  bearing  and  what  like- 
lihood there  was  of  meeting  a  ship  that  day  or  the  next, 
and  of  being  in  the  main  route  of  shipping. 

At  that  time  he  thought  there  would  be  a  very  good 
chance  of  seeing  a  ship  with  wireless  at  any  moment. 
That  night  the  storm  got  worse  and  we  had  to  heave  to, 
only  making  about  a  knot  in  a  northerly  direction,  thus 
taking  us  off  the  shipping  route  and  lessening  the 
chance  of  meeting  another  ship. 

We  slept,  or  tried  to  most  of  the  time,  drank  tea,  and 
read  the  captain's  English  books.  We  saw  St.  Kilda,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  Butt  of  Lewis  was  reached  that  we 
could  communicate. 

What  we  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  fault  was  not 
due  to  the  motor,  which  was  in  every  way  reliable,  run- 
ning  satisfactorily  from  start  to  finish,  even  after  boil- 
ing all  the  water  away.  The  motor  was  still  running 
merrily,  tho  red  hot,  when  we  alighted  in  the  water. 

Off  Loch  Eireholl  we  were  met  by  the  destroyer 
"Woolston"  and  conveyed  to  Scapa  Flow,  where  we  had 

a  splendid  welcome  home  from  Admiral  Freemantle  and 
the  men  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 


W 


When   the  Bonds 
Discipline  Relax 


of 


hat  the  newspapers  delight  In  calling  a  "crime 

wave"    has    followed   every   war  as    far   hack   as 

police  records  arc  kept,  and  the  question  has 
recently  been  raised  as  to  what,  may  be  expected  after  a 

war  Of  the  proportion!  Of  the  Great  War.  The  soldiers, 

uddenly  released  from  the  restraints  of  military  dis- 
cipline, an<i   the  whole  population,  relaxing    from  the 

high   and    pat  node   tension   of   war   lime,   lend    to  swing 


ulcnt    pro    tern.    b\     the-    iiiiuniniou - 

l<  c    ol    the    Republlcanj     Sen 

\lhert  Italrd  Cummin-.  H«  ha-  been 
hi  the  Senate  lor  eleven  vrari  and 
i-      one     ol      the      Progressive      group 


International  Film 

The  most  vigorous  and  talkative 
opponent  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Senator    William    E.    Borah    of    Idaho 


Some  of  the 

Senate's 
Leading  Light! 


▲  A*  A      W\\t: 


The  Republican  whip,  Senator  Charles 
Curtis,  who  has  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  Kansas  for  over  a  quur- 
ter  of  a  century,  llrst  as  a  Repre- 
sentative    and     later     as     a     Senator 


inti, national  Film 

The     chief     spokesman     in  favor     of 

the      League      of      Nations,  Senator 

Gilbert     M.     Hitchcock     of  Nebraska 


International  Film 

Three  members  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  talking  things 
over  just  before  the  extra  session 
opened.  At  the  left  is  Senator  James 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  The 
accusing  finger  belongs  to  Senator 
George  Moses  of  New  Hampshire.  At 
the  right  is  Senator  Harry  New  of  11= 
iinois,  a  comparatively  recent  member 


©  Harris  S  Fwing 

"It's  always  fair  weather"  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Marshall.  Here  he  is  cheering  up  the 
Democratic  leader,  Senator  Martin  of  Vir- 
ginia   (right)    with    one   of    his    famous    jokes 


International  Film 

Probably  Senator  Chamberlain  of 
Oregon  holds  the  record  for  faultfind- 
ing  in  the  Senate.  Altho  a  Democrat, 
he  has  spoken  fearlessly  and  fre- 
quently against  the  mistakes  of  the 
administration,  particularly  in  mili- 
tary matters.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  repeating  the  charges 
made  by  former  Judge  Advocate 
General  Ansell  against  the  army  sys- 
tem of  courts-martial  and  asking  for 
investigation    of    them    and    a    reform 


International  Film 

Senator    Warren    li.    Harding    ol   Ohio    (left).    tttM 

proposed  a>   Presidential  candidate;   and   Senatai 

Reed    Smoot    of    I'tah.    They    are    both    Republican- 
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St.  Louis  Republic 


An  argument  that  critics  often  use  to'  keep  the  world  from  moving  forward 


into  forms  of  excesses  which  get  them  into  trouble. 
Only  last  week  the  matter  was  given  practical  illus- 
tration in  a  case  which  has  received  a  good  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  the  New  England  papers.  It  was  of  a  young 
man  who  marched  away  eighteen  months  ago  to  join 
the  army.  Last  month  he  came  back,  with  a  clean  army 
record,  three  service  stripes  on  his  sleeve,  and  the  sense 
of  having  done  the  job  he  set  out  to  do.  Along  with  the 
other  boys  from  his  town  he  marched  up  the  main  street 
to  the  city  square,  where  he  read  his  name  embossed  on 
the  Roll  of  Honor  and  where  the  whole  town  gathered  to 
call  him  a  hero. 

That  night  he  and  some  of  his  fellow  soldiers  went 
into  a  saloon  to  have  a  few  drinks.  They  had  too  many 
and,  on  coming  out,  jumped  into  the  saloonkeeper's  car 
which  stood  at  the  door  and  went  off  on  a  joy  ride. 
Shortly  after  the  car  ran  into  a  telephone  pole  and  was 
wrecked. 

The  boy  was  arrested,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
sentenced  on  three  counts — using  a  car  without  the 
owner's  consent,  driving  a  car  while  intoxicated,  oper- 
ating a  car  without  a  license.  He  was  given  sixty  days 
in  jail  and  a  fine  and  costs  of  over  one  hundred  dollars. 
Hi3  bonus  money  on  discharge  and  a  week's  pay  which 
the  Government  owes  him  will  almost  pay  the  fine  and 
-,  and  the  girl  he  is  to  marry  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Indeed,  friends  who  have  taken  up  his  case  ex- 
pect the  Governor  to  pardon  him. 

But  he  has  been  in  jail,  he  feels  himself  disgraced, 
and   the   high   hopes   of   his   homecoming   from   France 


are  so  dashed  that  he  has  lost  all  ambition  to  start 
again. 

This  young  fellow's  case  is  one  of  many — some  one 
has  estimated  that  several  thousand  men  in  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  are  in  jails  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  governors,  chiefs 
of  police  and  others  urging  that  all  of  them,  if  possible, 
be  pardoned  or  released  on  parole  before  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  that  the  officials  interest  themselves  in  trying 
to  settle  such  cases  out  of  court  in  the  future.  In  the 
case  described  above,  for  example,  friendly  intervention 
would  probably  have  induced  the  owner  of  the  car  to 
accept  the  money  to  repair  it  without  having  the  soldier 
arrested. 

As  permanent  help  for  such  a  situation  it  has  been 
proposed  to  revive  on  a  great  scale  the  appointment  of 
public  defenders  in  the  courts. 

The  public  defender,  whose  duty  is  to  defend  accused 
persons  just  as  the  prosecuting  attorney's  is  to  pros- 
ecute them,  has  had  a  great  success  in  the  West.  The 
movement  has  been  halted  by  the  war,  yet  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  public  defender's  services  were 
more  needed. 

Great  numbers  of  young  men  have  had  a  year  or 
more  of  intensive  training  in  fighting,  in  overcoming 
every  obstacle,  in  driving  automobiles  at  a  speed  limit- 
ed only  by  the  horse-power  of  their  engines.  They  can- 
rot  settle  down  at  once  to  the  restraints  of  civil  life; 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  them  readjust  themselves  thru 
the  police  courts. 
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I  he    \\<>r-.e   'Ole- -Oermanv    takes   a   les- 
■an    from    the    philosophy    of    Old    Kill 

The  Winnipeg  General  Strike 

FOR  two  weeks  the  city  of  Winnipeg  has  been  in 
in  the  paralyzing  grasp  of  a  general  strike.  The 
trouble  began  with  the  efforts  of  the  building 
trades'  and  metal  workers'  unions  to  reconstruct  their 
relations  with  employers.  But  it  rapidly  spread  to  other 
classes  of  workers,  until  it  involved  even  Government 
employees.  The  demands  of  the  original  strikers  were 
for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  more  complete  rec- 
ognition of  the  unions.  But  apparently  the  issue  soon 
shifted  to  the  question  of  the  right  to  the  sympathetic 
strike.  After  a  few  days  it  is  said  that  the  employers  in 
the  trades  first  involved  exprest  their  willingness  to  treat 
with  their  striking  employees  and  to  seek  to  come  to 
some  agreement  with  them.  But  the  union  leaders  re- 
plied that  it  was  then  too  late.  The  employers  must 
yield  all  that  the  workers  asked  or  the  strike  would  not 
only  go  on  but  spread. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  strike  some  27,000  workers 
stopped  work.  Stores,  restaurants,  bakeries  and  dairies 
were  involved,  and  subsequently  the  street  car  lines, 
telephone  and  telegraph  offices,  the  post  office  and  the 
fire  department.  It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  find  out  what  is  actually  going  on 
in  Winnipeg,  since  the  labor  leaders  would  let  no  tele- 
grams be  sent  from  the  city  without  their  approval. 
But  it  appears  that  after  a  day  or  two  the  city  em- 
ployees, the  wTorkers  in  the  light  and  power  plants  and 
the  city  water  works,  and  the  men  in  the  newspaper 
offices  all  joined  the  strike.  It  was  reported  that  practi- 
cally all  organized  labor  was  on  strike,  the  only  unions 
whose  members  were  at  work  being  the  moving  picture 
operators,  the  musicians  and  the  railway  men. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  city  authorities  and  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor  in  the  central  Government  at  Ottawa 
to  bring  the  two  sides  in  the  controversy  together,  but 
without  result.  After  ten  days  the  strike  movement  be- 
gan to  spread  to  other  parts  of  Canada.  At  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Brandon,  Regina,  and  other  smaller  places  gen- 
eral strikes  actually  began;  while  in  other  cities  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver  similar  action  wras  threatened. 
It  was  reported  that  the  organization  of  postal  em- 
ployees had  decided  to  call  a  strike  of  all  the  postal 
workers  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Last  week  the  matter  began  in  Winnipeg  to  take  a 
political  turn.  What  had  started  as  a  sympathetic  strike 
in  support  of  the  contentions  of  certain  workers  with 
definite  grievances  gradually  took  the  shape  of  general 


di  tction  with  living  conditions.  Excessive  pria 

for  food  and  greal  differences  In  food  prices  between 
Winnipeg  and  points  across  the  line  in  the  United  States 
an  Mid  to  be  influencing  many  who  arc  nol  union  vrorli 
.1  to  join  tht-  movement,  it  li  charged  thai  plenty  of 
food  is  coming  Into  the  city,  but  thai  11  Is  being  hoarded 
by  dealers  in  the  hope  thai  greal  demands  from  Burope 
will  raise  prices  to  unheard  of  levels. 

rhi  rtion  that  a  Soviet  governmenl  had  been    el 

up  in  Winnipeg  or  was  aimed  a1   bj   the  ankers  has 
been  indignantly  denied  by  the  union  leaders. 

European  Industry  Is  Paralyzed 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  of  the  National  City 
Hank  o!  New  York,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  presented  an  alarming  view  of  the 
situation  to  an  audience  of  1500  economists  and  finan- 
ciers at  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  May 
26.  He  found  in  every  country  over  there  production 
paralyzed,  finance  in  confusion,  men  idle,  and  machinery 
and  materials  lacking: 

I  believe  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  let  loose  in  Eu- 
rope forces  that  will  be  more  terribly  destructive  than  have 
been  the  forces  of  the  Great  War.  I  believe  we  can  probably 
save  the  situation  from  anything  as  fearful  as  that.  If  I 
did  not  believe  it,  I  would  hesitate  to  say  what  I  shall  about 
conditions.  I  do  not  believe  in  charity  for  Europe  exactly — 
money  charity — we  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that,  but  I  do 
believe  in  the  charity  of  mind  toward  Europe.  I  am  no 
longer  critical  of  any  fool  thing  that  Europe  does.  They 
are  entitled  to  do  fool  things.  They  are  in  a  state  of  mind, 
they  are  in  a  nervous  tension,  they  are  shaken  in  morale, 
they  are  opprest  by  the  most  harassing  situations,  and  why 
should  they  not  readily  grasp  for  anything  in  this  Peace 
Conference  that  would  stanch  their  wounds?  Let  us  be  sym- 
pathetic with  them. 

In  England  there  are  1,000,000  people  living  on  un- 
employment allowances  and  in  Belgium  800,000.  Many 
have  become  demoralized  by  the  war  so  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  industrial  efficiency.  The  population  of  Europe 


Press  Illustrating 

THE    PULPIT   HITS,    mi:    MOVIES    CATCH 

A  bull  game  In  which  DOUSlU  l-'alrbanks  .111, 1  ImII\  Min.l.o 
each  captained  a  team  that  netted  $5000  tor  chaiii> 
And    the   "Sinner-"    heat    the     ■Saints"    h>    |    Km    >•!    l    to    e 


Returning  Stolen  Goods 


©  Underwood  <£  Underwood 

borne  of  the  machinery  and  supplies  that  the  Germans  stole  from  the  Allies  during  the  war 
were  retaken  in  the  last  of  the  Allied  advance  during  the  war  and  are  now  being  moved  by 
German  prisoners  and  sent  back  to  France  and  Belgium.  The  prisoners  at  the  left  are  loading 
some  pumps  into  a  British  barge  on  the  Meuse.    Above    is    the    Isobel    Brunei    Dump    at    Namur 


'  Cx.me    and    get    your    dynamo"    l<    the    slogan    of    »hM    booty    dump    In    Belgium,    where    IhoiiMinda    Of    dynamos    slolin    hv     (lie    Ui-riiiitns    from 
i.     »n,l     MglM     far  tori*,     and     recovered     by     the     Alllea     have     him     deposited     uw.iltlug     Identification     bv     fhelr     rightful     owners 
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ionic  w»ri  from  175,000, 

000  Ui  Ami  ••«"  .mii-  ol  the  development  of  In 

dual  All    this   has   now   come 

1 1,  i   the  1  an 

i  on  thi  11  k<ii    \  ou  did  nol 

hut  a  ii  Uji  admitted  hy  all 

\\  hen   1    arrived   in   London   tl 

j  the  people  b<  I  here 

the  District   Railway  and  in  the  tube;  the 
re  threatening  an  immediate  Btrike,  and  the 
Buppl)  iree  that  life  there  was  moat  un 

.  ble. 
Up  in  1  were  roch  riote  that  they  had  tent 

military  tanks  to  patrol  tin-  itreeta,  The  railroad  men 

ttening  a  tie-up  of  all  transport  service.  The  electricians 
threatening  to  put  London  in  absolute  darkness,  and 
all   were   provided   with   candles   thruout   the  evening  ex- 
pecting the  light  any  moment  to  be  cut  off. 
Now,  happily,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  that 
m.  The  great  underlying  common  sense  of  the  English- 
man came  to  the  rescue  and  differences  were  partly  com- 
posed. 
England   has  held  the  premier   position   in  the  interna- 
il    industrial    markets.    Now,   how   did   she   hold    it?    She 
had  little  raw  material,  some  iron,  and  some  coal;  that  was 
all.   1   will   tell   you   how   she  held   it.   She   held   it   hy  under- 
paying  labor.   That    was    her   differential.    That    is   how   she 
competed.  She  underpaid  labor,  until  today  labor  has  not  a 
house   over    its   head    in    England,    and    the    Government    is 
undertaking  to  build  a   million  houses  for  working  men — 
a  million  hous. 

English  industry  made  a  red  ink  overdraft  on  the  future 
by  underpaying  labor  so  that  it  did  not  receive  enough  to 
live  efficiently,  and  you  know  that  in  the  mill  towns  of  Eng- 
land there  grew  up  a  secondary  race  of  small,  underfed, 
uneducated,  undeveloped  people.  Well,  England  has  got  to 
pay  the  overdraft  now.  She  found  that  a  third  of  her  men 
of  military  age  were  unfit  for  military  service. 

The  war  is  still  costing  England  $32,500,000  a  day 
since  the  armistice.  France  is  crushed.  Italy  is  in  worse 
plight.  Spain,  tho  prosperous,  has  in  Barcelona  the  can- 
cer of  Bolshevism.  France  has  expanded  her  paper  cur- 
rency from  5,000,000,000  francs  to  36,000,000,000.  Eng- 


land has  ii  iOO.000,000  of  currency  notes,  "prac- 

tically 1i.1t  money."  The  Belgian  Government  was  forced 
to  redeem  $1,500,000,000  of  the  German  marks  with 
which  the  Germans  had  flooded  the  country.  Prance  haa 
had  to  pay  out  ^i.ooo.ooii, ooo  lor  the  German  currency 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Tin*  Austrian  crown-  have  only 
three-eighths  of  1  p<r  cent  of  gold  behind  them,  And 
the  Bolshevik!  pr<  1  are  turning  out  perfeel  counter 
ol   British,  French,  Italian  and  German  currencj 

in  order  to  destroy   the  value  of  all   money. 

We  have  got  to  do  something  aboul  it-  If  we  do  not,  it 
will  do  something  aboul  us.  I  do  not  believe  thai  we  can 
furnish  the  credit  to  rehabilitate  the  Governmental  crediti 

Of   Europe.    Many  of  them   are    too   badly   involved   already.    I 

do  believe  thai  we  must  furnish  those  things  that  are  essen- 
tial i"  the  re-starting  of  industry  in  Europe,  and  I  believe 
that  we  must  furnish  those  things  to  all  Europe.  It  will 
not  do  to  u  e  the  usual  methods  of  money-lenders,  pick  out 
the  best  security  and  say  we  will  take  ■  chance  on  this  and 

he  rest  go.  We  have  got  to  loan  in  the  measure  of  the 
necessity  rather  than  in  the  measure  of  the  security,  be- 
cause there  is  no  security  anywhere  as  long  as  you  will  have 
part  of  Europe  idle,  in  want  and  hunger,  ready  for  Bol- 
shevism, ready  for  some  uprising,  something  that  will  bet- 
ter their  condition,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
minority  in  every  country  in  Europe,  an  active  minority, 
that  believe  in  a  program  for  the  upsetting  of  social  order. 

The  Peace  Negotiations  at  Versailles 

WHILE  preparing  their  complete  and  final  reply 
to  the  peace  terms  presented  to  them,  the  Ger- 
man delegates  at  Versailles  have  been  sending 
daily  notes  of  protest  against  certain  of  the  require- 
ments. The  most  important  of  these  was  a  sweeping 
remonstrance  against  the  economic  demands.  In  this 
Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  points  out  that  Germany 
as  an  agricultural  country  could  support  only  40,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  development  of 
industries  and  commerce  that  she  could  raise  her  popu- 
lation to  67,000,000.  In  1913  Germany  imported  12,000,- 
000  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  15,000,000  persons  were 
maintained  thru  foreign  trade  or  were  dependent  upon 


THE    PARTITION    OF    THE    NEAR    EAST 
The  shaded  area  is  the  territory  claimed  before  the  war  as  the  British    "sphere   of   influence"   or   now    occupied   b\    British    troops.    I  ;,«•   „riv>\> 
headed  lines  from  the  south  show  the   main  movements  of  the   British  forces.    The    French    cluim    Syria    and    tho    southern    pari    >>i     Armenia 
The  Greeks  claim  Smyrna  and  the  Dodecanese  Islands  adjacent.  Italy,  bv  the  Fact  of  London,   was  promised  a  share  of    I'urke*    equal    to   Ui.it   >'' 
England   or   France.   The   Jews   have   been    promised   a   national    home   in    Palestine.    The    King    of    the    Media/    claims    Damascus    tol     the     Vi.ibs 
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^  Underwood  <t  Underwood 

The  Kolchak  government  is  established  on  a  constitutional  basis 
and  is  trying  to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  industrial  conditions 
Admiral  Kolchak  is  the  one  authority  in  Russia  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Allies.  He  has  the  support  of  the  anti=Bolshe\  ik  elements  thruout  the 
country   and   he  has   led   victorious  armies  against  the   Bolshevik  forces 


foreign  raw  material.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of 
peace  Germany  loses  all 
her  colonies,  all  her  mer- 
chant ships  for  overseas 
trade,  and  all  her  foreign 
investments  and  securi- 
ties, besides  being  obliged 
to  build  ships  for  the  Al- 
lies and  to  pay  over- 
whelming indemnities. 
The  territorial  cessions 
demanded  of  Germany 
would  deprive  her  of  the 
regions  producing  one- 
fifth  of  her  grain  and  po- 
tatoes, three-fifths  of  her 
zinc,  three-quarters  of  her 
mineral  output,  and  one- 
third  of  her  coal.  Millions 
would  need  to  emigrate, 
but  they  would  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  most  impor- 
tant countries.  During  the 
war  1,750,000  Germans 
were  killed  and  a  million 
more  died  from  the  fam- 
ine imposed  by  the  block- 
ade.  The  note  concludes: 

We  do  not  know,  and  indeed  we  doubt,  whether  the  dele- 
gates of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  realize  the  in- 
evitable consequences  which  will  take  place  in  Germany.  An 
industrial  state  very  thickly  populated,  closely  bound  up 
with  the  economic  system  of  the  world,  and  reduced  to  the 
obligation  to  import  enormous  quantities  of  raw  material 
and  foodstuffs,  suddenly  find  herself  pushed  back  to  the 
phase  of  her  development  which  would  correspond  to  her 
economic  conditions  and  the  numbers  of  her  population  as 
they  were  half  a  century  ago.  Those  who  will  sign  this 
treaty  will  sign  the  death  sentence  of  many  millions  of 
German  men,  women  and  children. 

To  this  protest  the  council  of  the  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers  returned  a  caustic  and  ironic  reply,  point- 
ing out  first  that  by  reducing  the  territory  of  Germany 
they  had  relieved  her  of  some  6,000,000  of  her  former 
population  for  which  she  will  no  longer  have  to  provide. 
f/ermany  is  allowed  to  retain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  her  smaller  ships  and,  further, 

it  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  her  spokes- 
men that  the  sacrifice  of  her  larger  shipping  is  the  inevita- 
ble and  necessary  penalty  imposed  upon  her  for  the  ruth- 
leM  campaign  which,  in  defiance  of  all  laws  and  precedent, 
she  waged  daring  the  last  two  year  of  the  war  upon  the 
mercantile  shipping  f>f  the  world. 

As  a  partial  offset  against   the   twelve  and   three- fourths 
million  ton-,  of  shipping  sunk,  it  is  proposed   to  transfer 
four  million   ton:-;  of  German   shipping.   In  other  words,  the 
which  it  is  proposed  to  take  from  Germany  con 
than  one-third  of  that  which  wa     thu     wan 
tonly  destroyed.   The   universal   shortage  of  merchant  shift 
if   the    result,    not    of    the  of    peace,    hut    of    the 

tion   of   Germany,   and    no  surprize  can    reasonably  be   felt 

if  called  upon  to  beai  re     and  i'  ia  ■<  very  moo1 

in  are     of    a    loss    for   which    her   own    criminal    deed 

hi  »le. 

>r  zinc,  phosphates,  iron  ore  and  other  raw  ma 
Germany  can  import,  them  like  other  countries 
re.  "ft,  would  appear  to  be  an  economic 

fallacy  that  the  political  control  of  a  country  is  essen- 
r>r<U:r  to  procure  a  rea  onable  of  11    prod- 

But  should  not  the  coal   iltuation  be  viewed  from  ■■>  dii 
Midpoint?   it  eannoi   be   forgotten   thai 
most  wanton  ad     perpetrated  by  the  German 
the  almo  I   i  omplete  de  il  i  uc 


tion  by  her  of  the  coal  sup 
plies  of  Northern  France. 
An  entire  industry  was  ob- 
literated with  a  calculation 
and  a  savagery  which  it 
will  take  many  years  to  re- 
pair. The  result  has  been  a 
grave  and  prolonged  short- 
age of  coal  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. There  can  be  no  rea- 
son in  equity  why  the  effect 
of  this  shortage  should  be 
borne  exclusively  by  the 
allied  nations  who  were  its 
victims,  or  why  Germany 
who  deliberately  made  her- 
self responsible  for  the  de- 
ficiency, should  not,  to  the 
full  limit  of  her  capacity, 
make   it  good. 

Premier  Clemenceau's 
reply  further  points  out 
that  "by  the  enforced  re- 
duction of  her  military 
armaments  in  the  future" 
hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  been  engaged 
in  training  for  armies  or 
producing  instruments  of 
destruction  will  be  avail- 
able for  peaceful  voca- 
tions. "No  result  should  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
German  people." 

But  the  first  condition  of  any  such  recuperation  would 
appear  to  be  that  Germany  should  recognize  the  facts  of 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  which  she  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  creating,  and  realize  that  she  cannot  escape 
unscathed.  The  share  which  she  is  being  called  upon  to  bear 
of  the  enormous  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  world  has 
been  apportioned  by  the  victorious  powers,  not  to  her  de- 
serts, but  solely  to  her  ability  to  bear  it. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  are  suffering  from  losses  and 
are  bearing  and  will  continue  to  bear  burdens  which  are 
almost  more  than  they  can  carry.  These  burdens  and  losses 
have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany. 
It  is  right  that  Germany,  which  is  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  these  calamities,  should  make  them  good  to  the  utmost 
of  her  capacity.  Her  hardship  will  arise  not  from  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  but  from  the  acts  of  those  who  provoked 
and  prolonged  the  war.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
war  cannot  escape  its  just  consequences. 

The    Troublous    Stretch    Between 
Constantinople  and  Calcutta 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  Russia,  however  lit- 
tle we  may  know  about  it.  But  we  neither  hear 
nor  know  much  about  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  region  south  of  Russia.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  might  carry  out  their 
plans  for  the  post  mortem  partition  of  the  estate  of  the 
Sick  Man  of  the  East  without,  outside  interference,  but 
uddenly  we  read  of  a  Pan-Islam  protest  against  the 
evict  ion  of  the  Sultan  and  we  perceive  that  the  riots  in 

Egypt   and    the    rebellion    in    India    are   connected   with 

( lonstantinople. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  map,  the  claims  of  the  heirs 

to  the  Ottoman  estate  come  into  conflict,  The  various 

el  treaties  conveyed  the  same  real  estate  to  divers 

power;;,    ami    now    when    they    come    to    take    possession 

there  Is  trouble,  France  was  promised  a  slice  of  Turkey 

ending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  bor- 
der, but  Ibis  fakes  in  the  lower  half  of  Armenia  arid 
cuts    it   Off    from    the   gea.    DamaSCUS    is   desired    by    Hie 

French,  British,  Arabs,  .lews,  and  Syrians.  The  Italians 
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in  occupying  Adali  ig  out  the  program  oJ 

the  Pael  oi  London,  but  the  landing  of  Italian  troopi  m 
Smviiia  conflicts  with  Greek  claims.  The  Persiam  and 
un  object   to  their  territorj    being  diipoaed   oi 
without  theii  nt.  The  quarter  from  which  we  hav< 

heard  leaat,  end  which  we  may  therefore  surmize  to 
harbor  the  moel  significant  evente,  li  Afghanistan. 
Habib  i  Hah,  the  late  Ann  nained  friendly  toward 

the  British  In  consideration  of  a  substantial  subsidy 
id  a  constant  threat  oi  intervention!  so  during  his 
jii.  from  1901  to  1919,  there  was  comparative  quiel 
along  the  northwest  border  <>t"  India.  He  turned  s  deaf  eai 
ti>  the  call  of  the  Calif  for  a  Holy  War,  and  dismi  lead 
the  German  emissaries  who  visited  Kabul  in  L916  to 
persuade  him  to  raid  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  Indus,  i 
his  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  do.  But  <>n  February 

last    he    was   assassinated,    and    within   a    month    the 

Afghans  had  crost  the  border  at  their  old  entrant 
Khyber  Pass,  between  Kabul  and  Peshawar.  Both  the 

manner  ami  the  motive  of  the  murder  are  obscure,  but 
it  was  reported  that  the  late  Ameei  had  gone  on  a  hunt 
ing  trip  after  grouse  and  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  watched 
by  four  pages  ami  surrounded  by  guards,  when  a  pistol 
shot  was  heard  and  his  brother,  Nasr,  and  eldest  son, 
Inayat,  rushing  into  the  tent,  found  him  shot  thru  the 
head.  Inayat  Ullah  Khan,  it  appears,  resigned  his  claim 
upon  the  throne  by  right  of  primogeniture  in  favor  of 
his  uncle,  Nasr  Ullah  Khan,  but  the  latter  failed  to  se- 
cure the  prize,  for  a  new  claimant  appeared,  the  son  of 
the  third  and  favorite  of  the  seven  wives  of  the  late 
Ameer.  This  queen,  Ulya  Hazrat,  is  described  as  "a 
woman  of  ungovernable  passions,  wilful,  domineering 
and  capricious."  Her  son,  Aman  Ullah  Khan,  seems  to 
have  inherited  his  mother's  character,  for  tho  he  is  only 
twenty-seven  years  old  he  won  over  the  army.  He  has 
imprisoned  his  uncle  Nasr  on  a  charge  of  instigating 
the  assassination  and  has  executed  the  colonel  sup- 
posed to  have  committed  the  crime.  Nasr  was  known 
to  be  anti-English.  The  attitude  of  Aman,  the  new 
Ameer,  remains  to  be  determined,  but  from  the  facts 
that  he  dispatched  an  emissary  to  Moscow  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  eight  battalions 
of  Aghan  regulars  with  cannon  attacked  the  British 
outposts  at  Dakka,  near  Khyber  Pass,  on  May  16,  we 
may  infer  that  he  is  unfriendly.  The  attacks  were  re- 
pulsed and  the  Afghan  commander  has  asked  for  an 
armistice. 

An  unexplained  complication  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  murdered  Ameer  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en- 
gaged in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Khans  of  Russian 
Turkestan.  This  looks  like  a  revival  of  the  Pan-Tura- 
nian movement,  but  this  time  under  British  auspices 
instead  of  German.  Russian  Turkestan  lies  next  to 
Afghanistan  and  Persia  is  coveted  by  both  countries.  A 
force  of  English  and  Indian  troops  was  rushed  to  this 
region  last  winter  from  Quetta,  conveyed  across  the 
Persian  desert  partly  by  camels  and  partly  by  Ford 
trucks,  the  new  "ship  of  the  desert."  Arrived  at  Merv 
they  took  the  Transcaspian  railroad  from  the  Bolsheviki 
with  the  aid  of  Mensheviki  and  Turcomans.  But  now 
the  British  have  withdrawn  from  Turkestan  and  the 
Soviet  committee  in  charge  of  the  textile  industries  is 
rejoicing  in  getting  a  supply  of  cotton  from  Tashkent. 

While  the  British  on  the  border  are  being  attacked 
by  the  Afghans  they  are  further  endangered  by  a  rising 
in  the  rear.  The  Punjab  is  in  a  state  that  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  Baron  Chelmsford,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  "open 
rebellion."  The  plan  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
E.  S.  Montagu,  Secretary  for  India,  for  the  reform  of 
the  Indian  administration  by  gradually  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  self-government,  failed  to  meet 
the     demands     of     the     nationalist     leaders.     Passive 


resistance    soon    passed    Into    active,    and    the    at 
tempt  to    suppress    the    disorders    by    the    Rowlatt 

acts  fomented  the  feeling.  Kannm-  prepared  the 
ground  tor  the  crop  of  violence  and  Bolsheviki  sowed 
the  seed.  Hitherto  the  British  have  been  able  to  rule 
India  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  because  of  the  racial 
and  religious  divisions,  but  now  the  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans   are    uniting.    Hindu    agitators    have    even 

been  invited  to  speak  in  the  mosques,  which  they  were 

formerly  HOl  allowed  to  enter.  What  is  most  serious,  the 
Sikhs,  whom  the  British  have  employed  against  both 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  and  in  foreign  wars,  are 
also  disaffected.  The  Indian  troops  returning  victorious 
from  fiance  were  received  at  home  by  jeers  instead  of 
cheers.  At  Amritsar,  which  is  to  the  Sikhs  what  Rome 
is  to  the  Catholics,  the  city  hall  was  burned  down  and 
the  banks  looted.  Just  before  the  war  the  capital  of 
India  was  removed  to  Delhi  because  it  was  considered 
safer  than  Calcutta,  but  Delhi  now  is  a  center  of  sedi- 
tion. 

The  Moslems  of  India,  Persia,  Egypt  and  Anatolia, 
perhaps  also  of  Algeria  and  Morocco,  threaten  to  revolt 
if  the  Calif  loses  Constantinople.  In  face  of  this  threat 
the  Allies  are  likely  to  revise  their  war  aims  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  Constantinople  to  Russia  as  they  had 
promised,  they  may  allow  the  Sultan  to  remain. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Children 

COMMISSIONS  of  distinguished  foreigners,  who 
come  to  this  country  to  confer  on  army  matters, 
on  transportation,  food,  munitions,  propaganda, 
almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  war,  have  fol- 
lowed close  on  one  another's  heels  thruout  the  past  two 
years.  With  the  coming  of  peace  it  appears  that  these 
friendly  visits,  fruitful  of  understanding  and  of  knit- 
ting up  all  the  strands  of  cooperative  action  among 
allied  peoples,  are  not  to  come  to  an  end.  But  they  are 
to  take  on  an  entirely  new  complexion.  We  are  enter- 
taining in  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment  ten 
of  the  most  distinguished  specialists  in  child  welfare  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme, 
M.D.,  one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  vital  statistics 
and  a  veteran  champion  of  measures  to  improve  the 
health  of  women  and  children;  plucky  little  Eleanor 
Barton,  of  the  Woman's  Cooperative  Guild  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand working-class  married  women  who  know  what  they 
want  and  insist  upon  their  Government's  furnishing  it; 
Dr.  Rene  Sand,  of  the  University  of  Brussels;  Dr.  Clo- 
thilde  Mulon,  who  had  charge  of  the  day  nurseries 
established  in  the  French  munitions  factories  by  the 
Government,  and  one  of  the  ten  women  given  the  status 
of  medical  major  of  the  second  rank  in  the  French 
army;  Takayuki  Namaye,  representing  the  Japanese 
governmental  department  in  charge  of  child  welfare; 
Signor  Fabio  Frasetto,  a  professor  of  anthropology 
from  Italy;  Mile.  L.  E.  Carter,  principal  of  a  girls' 
school  in  Brussels;  R.  C.  Davison,  director  of  the  juve- 
nile labor  exchanges  in  Great  Britain;  Sir  Cyril  Jack- 
son, of  the  British  Ministry  of  Labor;  Dr.  Radmila 
Lazarevitch  Milochevitch,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Serbian  Legation  in  Washington. 

They  are  all  official  guests  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  invitation  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop. 
of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  warmly  seconded  by 
President  Wilson.  They  have  spent  some  time  in  Wash- 
ington conferring  with  American  experts  and  are  to  gi> 
in  a  body  to  nine  American  cities  to  hold  regional  con 
ferences  and  to  study  our  methods  ol'  child  care. 

These  meetings  are  called  Conferences  on  Child  Wei 
fare    Standards,    the   attempt    being    to    set    standards 
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This  is  the 

Life 
In  Russia 


Now 


So  far  has  transportation  hroken 
down  under  the  Bolshevik  regime 
that  some  of  these  refugees  have 
lived  for  months  in  the  railr< ...  I  I  I 
tlon  at  Chollarlnsk.  I  ood  is  scarce, 
disease  spreads  unchecked,  and  often 
sporadic  fighting  makes  It  unsafe  for 
civilians    to    venture    into    the    street.* 


There  are  thousands  of  Russian 
peasants  and  Czechoslovaks  living  as 
refugees  in  freight  cars  and  railroad 
stations  thruout  Russia  who  were 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  country  when 
the  Bolshevik  government  gained 
control  and  threw  industrial  and 
social  conditions  Into  disorder.  Of 
course  Pullmans  were  never  over- 
plentiful  in  Russia,  but  now  there 
are  only  freight  cars — and  they  sel- 
dom go.  The  line  below  shows  a 
group  of  passengers  from  one  car 
trying  to  get  hot  water  in  their 
tea       kettles       at       a       way       station 
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which  ai<-  practical  at  the  present  time  for  all  coun 
Phe  itandards  are  designed  to  give  to  all  chil 
lit t-i  ( om  before  tin-  time  of  birth  Cfoi 

the>  include  pi  that  society  nay  be 

eoming  generation  which  ii  healthy,  is  edu 
d  to  do  useful  work  in  tin-  world,  and  is  prepared, 
in  turn,  to  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  tin-  . 
ions  to  come, 
rhe  itandard         eed  upon  establish  lixteen  ai  the 
.it   which  a  child  shall  go  to  work  in  anj 
occupation,  The  onlj  exception  t<>  this  ia  that  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service  during  vacation,  children 
bet*  -en  and  eighteen  should  have  nine  months  of 

school,  either  full  or  part  time,  each  year.  A  child  must 
have  finished  the  eighth  grade  of  school  as   well  a< 
hed  his  sixteenth  birthdaj   before  he  may  be  em- 

ployed.  If  he  gets  B  job  when  he  is  sixteen,  education 
must  be  provided  for  him  during  the  next  two  years  at 
daytime  continuation  schools. 

The  working  day  for  minors  should  never  be  longer 

than    eight    hours.    For   children    between    sixteen    and 

eighteen  the  working  day 

should     be     shorter     than 

for  adults.   Minors  should 

be   paid   at   a   rate   which, 

for  full-time  employment, 

would  yield   at   least   the 

"necessary  cost  of  proper 

living."   They   should    not 

be  employed  at  night  or  in 

hazardous  occupations. 

In  order  to  protect 
mothers  and  babies,  the 
standards  declare  that 
pre-natal  care,  trained  at- 
tendance at  child-birth, 
and  adequate  nursing  and 
domestic  assistance  should 
be  available  for  every 
mother  regardless  of  her 
ability  to  pay  for  them. 
Prompt  and  complete 
birth  registration  should 
be  required.  More  health 
centers  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  public 
health  nurse  provided  for 
every  2000  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

For  the  school  child 
there  should  be  better 
school  buildings,  more  rec- 
reation, and  better  care  of 
health.  For  the  adolescent, 
in  school  or  out,  there 
should  be  advice  and  in- 
struction as  to  health 
needs  and  ample  provision   for  wholesome   recreation. 

The  state  was  held  to  be  particularly  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  its  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  and  for  the  supervision  of  institutions  caring 
for  them.  Only  as  a  last  resort,  the  standards  hold, 
should  a  child  be  removed  from  his  own  home.  Juvenile 
courts,  rural  social  service,  and  the  appointment  of  state 
child  welfare  commissions  were  approved. 

Full  copies  of  the  standards — and  they  are  of  interest 
to  every  parent — may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C  Their  purpose  is  to 
apply  the  most  modern  of  methods  to  one  of  the  oldest 
of  problems — how  to  make  a  child  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise. 


Giliiama  Service 

Here  is  a  diving  machine  designed 
do  their  work  without  leaving  the 
diser  meets  is  of  being  blown  up  by 


Can  WelExplore  the  Sunken 
( lontinents? 

IF  ever  von  get  to  sighing  that,  since  both  poles  have 
been  reached  and  man  has  conquered  the  air,  the 
romance  of  the  unknown  is  dead,  just    remember  that 

considerably  more  than  two-thirds  oi  our  planet— 78.89 

par  cent  of  it,  to  be  exacl      is  still  to  be  explored.  To  be 
me  (.his  generOUl  half  portion  is  very,  very  wet,  being 
covered    by    some   consistently    damp    water,    mil< 
iii     pots,  but  it  offers  splendid  rewards  for  the  scientist, 
adventurer  ami  treasure  seeker. 

.Man  has  been  described  as  an  animal  that  lives  at 
the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air.  He  moves  freely  about 
in   his  appointed   kingdom,   but    if   he   rises   28,000   feet 

above  it  (the  record  tlight  is  31,000  feet  made  by  Adju- 
tant Casale,  a  French  aviator)  he  must  have  oxygen 
tanks  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  his  body;  and  yet  a 
little  higher  and  the  wings  of  his  fast  flying  airplane 
will  find  nothing  on  which  to  take  hold. 

Lack  of  air  halts  man's  explorations  of  the  inter- 
stellar spaces,  but  it  is 
too  much  air  that  checks 
him  when  he  would  en- 
large the  bounds  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  And  today  he 
is  as  anxious  to  go  down 
as  he  is  to  go  up,  for  not 
only  do  the  ocean  deeps 
have  the  lure  of  the  un- 
known, but  the  submarine 
has  made  of  them  a  great 
treasure  house. 

According  to  an  official 
statement  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board 
the  ships  sent  down  by 
the  German  sea  wolves  to- 
tal 21,404,193  tons.  Even 
tho  we  have  become  used 
to  talking  and  thinking  in 
billions  the  $3,000,000,000 
represented  by  ships  and 
cargoes  is  still  a  sum  to 
move  the  imagination. 
Add  to  them  the  treasure 
that  the  sea  has  swallowed 
up  since  the  first  gold  la- 
den galleon  put  out  and 
you  form  some  idea  of  the 
material  gain  that  awaits 
the  one  who  will  solve  the 
problem  of  transporting 
man  from  the  bottom  of 
his  ocean  of  air  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  of 
water — and  bringing  him  safe  back  again. 

Drowning  is  the  least  of  a  diver's  dangers.  The  great- 
est is  being  blown  up.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep 
water  at  bay  by  opposing  it  with  air,  but  the  deeper  the 
diver  goes  the  greater  must  be  the  pressure  of  air 
within  his  diving  suit  to  balance  the  increasing  pros 
sure  of  the  water  without. 

When  the  first  of  the  East  River  tunnels  was  build- 
ing, a  party  of  engineers  went  on  an  inspection  tour. 
They  took  with  them  light  refreshments  including  gin- 
ger ale.  When  they  opened  a  bottle  in  the  air  lock  whore 
comprest  air  was  fighting  back  tho  river  they  noticed 
that  there  was  no  "fizz"  to  the  drink.  One  of  tho  men 
drank  a  bottle  of  the  flat  stuff.     [Continued  on  pa 


to  carry  several  men,  who  would 
steel  globe.  The  greatest  danger  a 
the  increasing  pressure  under  water 


The  Senate  Versus  the  People 


IN  1890  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
following  resolution: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring)  that  the  President  be  and  is  hereby 
requested  to  invite,  from  time  to  time  as  fit  occasions  may 
arise,  negotiations  with  any  government  with  which  the 
United  States  has  or  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the 
end  that  any  differences  or  disputes  arising  between  the  two 
governments  which  can  not  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic 
i-.gency,  may  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  be  peaceably 
adjusted  by  such  means. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  parliament  of  the  world 
officially  proposed  that  international  differences  be  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on 
men  of  good  will  everywhere.  On  the  not  unnatural  as- 
sumption that  the  Senate  would  follow  words  with 
deeds,  President  Cleveland  thru  Secretary  Olney  nego- 
tiated a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  on  January  11,  1897,  the  Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty  was  concluded  and  given  to  the  world.  Immedi- 
ately public  interest  in  both  countries  was  aroused, 
meetings  were  held,  and  petitions  began  pouring  in 
upon  the  Senate.  Did  the  Senate  ratify  the  treaty?  It 
did  not.  The  treaty  was  rejected  on  May  5,  1897,  by  a 
lack  of  three  votes  of  the  required  two-thirds  majority. 

But  the  sentiment  for  arbitration  was  not  killed,  and 
in  1904  another  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  arbitration 
treaty  on  the  statute  books — this  time  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay.  Identical  treaties  with 
ten  of  our  sister  nations  were  negotiated,  but  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  more  than  five  to  one,  substituted  the 
word  "treaty"  for  the  word  "agreement"  in  the  prelim- 
inary special  agreement  or  compromis,  so  that  before  a 
dispute  could  go  to  arbitration  the  Senate  would  decide 
whether  or  not  it  should  give  its  consent.  President 
koosevelt  thereupon  in  disgust  withdrew  the  treaties 
and  declined  to  submit  them  to  the  governments  with 
which  they  were  made. 

In  1908-9,  however,  the  Senate  was  prevailed  upon 
to  ratify  a  number  of  treaties  of  general  arbitration. 
These  were  negotiated  by  Secretary  Root  and  included 
agreements  with  France,  England  and  Italy.  But  as 
the  Senate  was  given  the  right  to  pass  upon  each  com- 
promis  and  as  all  questions  of  national  honor  and  vital 
interest*  were  excluded  from  arbitration,  and  as  each 
nation  could  define  as  it  saw  fit  national  honor  and  vital 
aturally  these  treaties  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing.  I  do  not  recall  that  a  single  dispute  was  ever 
ded  under  them. 

BUT  all  the  time  the  movement,  for  the  peaceful 
tlement    of    international    disputes    was    waxing 
stronger  and  itronger.  Finally,  when  Mr.  Taft  became 
ident  be  made  an  address  in  New  York  at,  a  dinner 

of  the  I'  ,d  Arbitration  League  in  which  he  said  he 

even  tho  e  involving  na 

tlOnal    honor    and    vital    interests,    should    not,    be    arbi- 
M-rnark  was  instantly  taken  up  by  The   In 

dependent  and  other  paper    and  individuals  thruout  the 

n  ;■   few  weeks  it  was  a  national  slogan. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Taft,  thru  Secretary  Knox,  negotiated 

of  unlimited  arbitration  with   England  and 

and  bud  them  before  the  Senate    if  wa    n 
-nd  of  Mr.  Taft'    term  of  office  and  the  Democi 
were  in  full  bus  and  cry  as  the  Republl 


An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


cans  are  now  against  Mr.  Wilson.  Tho  Mr.  Taft  stumped 
the  country  from  Maine  to  California,  the  Senate  was 
in  its  ugliest  mood,  and  on  a  test  amendment  struck 
out,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  40,  the  third  paragraph  of  Arti- 
cle III  of  the  proposed  treaty,  which  gave  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  instead  of  the  Senate  power  to  decide 
when  a  question  was  justiciable.  The  vote  was  strictly 
on  party  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  defection  of 
six  Republicans,  four  of  them  violent  anti-Taft  men 
and  one  of  them  the  manager  of  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign. If  one  Senator  had  voted  the  other  way  the 
amendment  would  have  been  lost.  After  further  amend- 
ments, which  excluded  the  question  of  immigration,  the 
southern  bonds,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  arbitra- 
tion, the  Senate  passed  the  emasculated  treaty  76  to  3. 
But  Mr.  Taft  was  as  disgusted  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
been  in  1904,  and  dropt  the  negotiations  then  and  there. 
The  attitude  of  Senator  Lodge  during  this  period 
may  be  of  interest  today.  He  wrote  the  majority  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  favoring  the 
amendments  and  made  the  principal  speech  against  the 
treaties  in  the  Senate.  No  other  man,  save  possibly  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  accomplished  so  much  for  their  defeat. 

NOW  the  American  people  are  again  confronted  with 
the  question  of  whether  a  great  peace  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  their  President  is  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
The  same  old  irrational  attitude  that  confronted  Pres- 
idents Cleveland,  Roosevelt  and  Taft  confronts  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  mindful  of  the 
fate  of  his  predecessors  while  working  at  Paris,  for  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  and  even  its  prejudices 
have  been  scrupulously  respected  in  the  Covenant.  The 
right  to  declare  war  is  left  to  the  various  national  gov- 
ernments and  not  to  the  League.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  recognized  as  a  part  of  international  law,  and  all  in- 
ternal questions,  including  immigration,  are  specifically 
reserved  to  the  national  parliaments.  When  I  saw  the 
President  at  the  Murat  Palace  in  Paris  he  assured  me 
that  he  would  sign  no  document  to  which  the  Senate 
could  reasonably  object  on  constitutional  grounds.  What 
he  would  do  if  the  Senate  "unreasonably"  objected  he 
did  not  say,  but  I  suspect  he  was  ready  for  a  fight. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  conciliatory  tactics  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  rumblings  from  Capitol  Hill  grow  louder. 

Once  more  Senator  Lodge  appears  as  the  protagonist. 
In  1912  he  quoted  with  approval  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Daniel  Webster  when  he  said  that  his  politics 
"ceased  at  the  water's  edge,"  and  yet  the  other  day  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  telegraphed  to  all  the  Republican  Senators  to 
keep  quiet  until  a  caucus  could  be  held  to  decide  what 
party  action  shall  be  taken. 

When  Senator  Lodge  held  his  debate  with  President 
Lowell  on  March  lit,  he  made  live  suggestions  for  im- 
provements of  the  Covenant,,  all  of  which  were  accepted 

by  President  Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference.  But  now- 
ays "the  new  form  is  distinctly  worse  than  the  old 
and    more  dangerous   to   the   peace  of  the   world   and  to 

American  rights  and  interests." 

Senator  Knox  says  that,  "Congress  cannot   delegate  to 

any  five,  nine  or  other  number  of  representatives  of 
foreign  governments,  powers  thai  the  people  have  dele 
'i  to  them  "i  re  erved  bo  themselves."  And  yet,  this 
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■<•   ami  experien  institutional    lawyei    cannot 

point  out  u  single  id  in  the  Covenant  where  the 

a n \    nation  \$  impaired  to  the  dang<  ' 

i    the  world.  Senator  Knox  h  limply  running 
amuck  when  be  i  entrance  into  the  League 

:   "national  -micide." 

r  Wadsworth  thai  n  Benator  i:  lug- 

mdmenta  nave  been  "'entirely  disregarded," 

Which    i  n    I  loin   th<  as   was  shown   in 

The  Independent  But  even  if  true,  it  li  bard 

what  bearing  inch  amendment*  had  upon  the 
merits  of  the  ipeciflc  erl  I  the  Covenant.  Any  one 

can  suggest  Improvements  to  the  I  snant  Hut  the 
Covenant  is  onrj  what  the  assembled  nations  arc  read} 
to  accept  now.  Shall  we  take  it  or  leave  it? 

Senator    Keed    actually    misrepresents    the    Covenant 
when  be  It  is  "unamendable,"  that  it  "impairs  the 

sovereignty  of  the  republic-  and  reduces  us  to  a  vassal 
state,"  and  that  "we  mint  accept  mandatories  in  Asia 
and  Africa."  Such  statements  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  never  carefully  read  the 
Covenant,  or  if  he  has  that  he  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  English   language. 


nator  Borah  asks  "whether  we  shall  delegate  the 

iiower  |  to  declare  war]  to  a  tribunal  composed  almost 
entirel)  of  Foreigners,"  when  he  cannot  he  ignorant  of 

the  fact  that  the  Council    |  no)   Tribunal  |   has  the  power 

only  to  recommend  when  war  is  to  lie  employed,  lint  the 
Benator  reaches  the  very  nadir  of  ineptitude  when  he 

bringl  the  Savior  into  the  debate  by  saying  that  were 
Christ  on  earth  and  in  favor  of  the  Covenant,  he,  the 
Senator   from    Idaho,    would   not  vote  for   it. 

There  tan  be  no  doubt  where  the  American  peopl.- 
stand  on  this  issue.  Over  half  of  the  state  legislatures 
have  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Both  political  parties  have  planks  in  their  plat 
forms  endorsing  the  idea.  The  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  American  Federa 
tion  of  Labor,  the  National  (J range,  and  the  Federation 
Of  Women's  Clubs,  and  hosts  of  other  national,  state 
and  local  organizations  are  all  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
project.  There  is  apparently  no  formidable  opposition  to 
the  Covenant  outside  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  issue  then  is  clear  and  unequivocal.  Will  the 
Senate  accept  or  defeat  the  greatest  political  document 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 


The  New  Affe 


An  Editorial 


By  Harold  Howland 


IT  is  trite  to  say  that  with  the  ending  of  the  Great 
War  comes  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  But  it  is 
true.  The  world  will  not  be  the  same  again. 
It  is  true  in  the  field  of  the  relations  of  nation  to 
nation.  The  world  is  determined  that  nothing  like  the 
Great  War  shall  ever  happen  again.  The  nations  are 
determined  that  the  world  shall  be  organized.  They  in- 
tend to  make  it  impossible  for  any  people  to  assault 
civilization  as  Germany  did.  The  terms  of  the  Great 
Peace  are  the  proof  of  the  world's  determination  that 
no  people  shall  be  permitted  to  put  themselves  above  and 
outside  the  moral  law  and  escape  without  paying  the 
price. 

It  is  no  less  true  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man. 
Bolshevism  is  a  proof  of  it.  Bolshevism  is  but  the  sweep 
of  the  pendulum  to  the  other  end  of  the  arc  when  the 
hold  of  Czarism  was  let  go.  Bolshevism  is  evil  like  Czar- 
ism  because  it  is  rooted  in  inequality.  It  proposes  to 
substitute  the  tyranny  of  the  workers  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  idlers.  It  is  a  little  less  evil  only  because  workers 
are  better  than  idlers.  But  it  is  evil,  for  no  tyranny  is 
or  ever  can  be  good. 

Bolshevism  will  not  last.  The  very  fiber  of  man's  be- 
ing is  against  it.  The  pendulum,  shaken  from  the  grip 
of  Czarism,  cannot  be  grasped  and  held  fast  by  a  work- 
ingman's  oligarchy.  Once  loosed  it  will  continue  to 
swing.  It  will  never  reach  either  extreme  point  of  its 
arc  again.  Midway  of  the  arc  lies  justice. 

None  the  less  Bolshevism  is  a  sign  and  a  portent.  It 
warns  the  world  that  the  new  age  will  not  brook  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  It  demands  a  new  state- 
ment of  the  relations  of  those  who  work  and  those  who 
direct  in  industry.  The  formula  proposed  by  Bolshevism 
is  luridly  wrong.  But  it  lights  up  the  error  in  the 
formula  it  seeks  to  replace. 

It  is  not  only  Bolshevism  that  demonstrates  that  the 
basic  problem  of  the  new  age  is  not  political  but  indus- 
trial. In  every  country  the  forces  of  labor  are  making 
new  demands  for  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  workers.  Everywhere  enlightened  employers  and  in- 


telligent public  leaders  are  giving  their  minds  more  and 
more  to  the  problem  of  the  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  those  in  industry  who  supply  the  capital  and 
the  directive  skill  and  those  who  provide  the  manual 
labor.  Never  before  was  labor  so  conscious  of  its  sol- 
idarity. The  consciousness  is  beginning  to  be  shared  by 
capital.  It  must  be  fully  entered  into  and  sympathized 
with  by  the  whole  people  if  the  progress  of  the  new  age 
is  to  be  steady  and  not  spasmodic,  constructive  and  not 
destructive,  real  and  not  illusory. 

THE  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  new  vision  of 
the  new  age  is  the  adoption  by  the  representatives 
of  thirty  nations,  assembled  at  Versailles,  of  a  great 
charter  of  labor.  Thru  them  the  world  has  recognized 
the  right  of  the  workers  to  bargain  collectively,  to  work 
but  eight  hours  a  day,  to  receive  an  adequate  living 
wage,  and  to  rest  one  day  a  week.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  assertion  of  these  rights  was  looked  upon  gen- 
erally as  arrogant  presumption  on  the  part  of  labor.  If 
there  were  no  other  sign  in  the  skies  the  international 
acceptance  of  these  principles  would  be  enough  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  human  affairs. 

The  task  of  the  new  age  is  to  translate  this  new  vision 
into  actuality.  The  workers  must  be  given  a  larger 
share  in  the  control  of  industry  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  product  of  industry.  The  great  charter  o( 
Versailles  declares  that  the  labor  of  a  human  being 
should  not  be  treated  as  merchandise  or  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  workers  are  not  sellers  of  the  labor  of 
their  hands  and  brains.  They  are  partners  in  the  indus- 
try to  which  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  brains  is 
indispensable. 

Social  and  industrial  justice  must  be  the  high  goal 
of  the  age  that  is  ushered  in  by  the  Great  Peace.  Where 
the  nation,  the  people,  the  leaders  in  industry  and  the 
workers  are  wise  and  far-sighted,  the  road  to  t ho  ffoal 
may  be  traveled  in  cooperation  and  orderliness.  But 
blindness  or  self-seeking  or  arrogance  may  yet  cover 
the  path  with  wreckage  and  with  suffering. 


Editorially  Speakin; 


THERE  is  something  uncanny  about  the  continued 
criticism  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  its  work  with  the 
American  army  overseas.  Every  investigation 
that  is  made  of  the  matter  shows  that  the  Y  did  splen- 
did service.  The  latest  report  is  made  by  a  board  of  army 
officers  acting  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  report  has  this  to  say : 

The  greatest  source  of  criticism  was  the  taking  over  of 
general  canteen  work.  By  this  the  Y  assumed  responsibility 
of  gigantic  proportions.  Every  organization  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
then  expected  of  the  Y  a  service  which  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain  in  the  most  excellently  functioning  department 
of  the  army. 

Transportation  was  inadequate,  military  necessity  did 
not  permit  transportation  of  military  supplies,  and  the 
fighting  man  in  the  front  lines  did  not  receive  the  supplies 
which  had  been  advertized  and  in  a  manner  promised,  and 
which  he  expected  would  be  delivered.  No  such  service  was 
expected  of  other  welfare  organizations  such  as  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Salvation  Army,  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and 
Red  Cross,  and  these  organizations  have  avoided  this  gen- 
eral source  of  harsh  criticism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Y  has  done  a  great  work 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  that  time  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
faultfinding  which  at  one  time  was  prevalent.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Y  personnel  have  been  generous,  sympa- 
thetic, hard  working  and  self-sacrificing.  It  is  evident  that 
much  fearless,  untiring  work  was  done  among  the  front 
line  troops.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  splendid  service 
has  been  overshadowed  in  part  by  criticism  for  which  the 
personnel  in  general  are  in  no  way  responsible. 

The  Y  made  mistakes  and  failed  of  achievement  at 
times.  But  so  did  every  other  organization  or  agency, 
governmental  or  private,  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  war,  from  the  President  down.  None  of  them  should 
be  judged  by  its  mistakes,  but  by  its  accomplishments, 
and  by  the  balance  between  them.  Such  a  judgment  the 
Y  need  not  fear. 

The  most  recent  lynching  outbreak  at  Lamar,  Mis- 
souri, permits  none  of  the  stock  excuses  to  be  offered  in 
its  defense.  The  victim  was  a  white  man;  he  had  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment;  his  crime 
was  murder  and  not  rape;  his  victims  were  men,  not 
women. 

This  lynching,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  simply  the 
expression  of  a  spirit  which  is  a  mixture  of  lawlessness 
and  savagery. 

The  only  remedy  for  such  offenses  against  law  and 

order    is    more   law    vigorously    applied.    The    states    in 

which  lynching-,  occur  have  shown  that  they  are  unable 

in willing  to  prevent  the  application  of  "mob  justice." 

The  nation  must  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

A  Federal  law  making  it  a  felony,  punishable  with 
Itie  ,  to  participate  in  the  acts  of  any  mob 
which  took  the  law  into  its  own  hands  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  try.  Such  a  law  would  be  enforceable  by  Fed 
eral  officer-:  and  Federal  COUrtS.  It  would  be  a  powerful 
errent;  for  the  members  of  lawless  mobs  are  genei 
ally  cowan 

f.  nching  Ei  not  a  matter  which  concerni  only  the 
iri  which  it  occurs.  It.  concerni  tin-  entire 

nation.  Re  pect  for  law  and  justice  lies  deep  at  the  four: 

of  our  institutions.  Once  let.  that,  go  and  chao 

and   d;irk   night  'orne  on. 

If  ;.  Federal  lav/,  federally  enforced,  to  punish  the 
flouting  of  the  law  by  mobs  violates  states'  rights,  so 
u    taU  '  righi     The  right  of  the  peo 

abolish  lawlessness  from  the 

bind  ,  i  unimpeachable. 


The  age  of  religious  martyrdom  has  not  gone.  The 
transport  "City  of  Marseilles"  brought  to  the  Mur- 
mansk coast  a  crew  of  Lascar  firemen.  It  was  the  month 
of  Ramazan,  during  which  no  Moslem  may  eat  till  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  sun  did  not  set.  The  Lascars 
came  up  on  deck  as  the  sun  dropt  toward  the  horizon, 
but  instead  of  disappearing  it  turned  and  rose  again. 
After  a  few  days  some  of  the  Lascars  disobeyed  the 
Koran  and  broke  their  fast,  but  seventeen  of  them  were 

faithful  unto  death. 

*** 

No  reform  is  more  resented  than  spelling  reform.  It 
took  a  Bolshevik  revolution  to  reform  Russian  and  the 
Government  of  Denmark  has  been  fighting  fifty  years  to 
improve  the  orthography  of  the  Danish  language.  At 
the  last  election  in  Denmark  the  Government  lost  ground 
on  this  issue,  and  when  the  reform  bill  came  up  in  the 
Storting  the  vote  was  a  tie,  63  to  63,  but  was  carried  by 
the  vote  of  the  presiding  officer. 

*** 

Dr.  Leonard  Williams,  a  London  physician,  has  pro- 
pounded the  theory  that  high  collars  are  the  cause  of 
high  tempers.  He  says  he  has  noticed  "that  since  women 
have  given  up  tight  collars  and  are  wearing  garments 
that  give  complete  freedom  to  the  neck  they  have  be- 
come sweeter  tempered."  But  are  sailors  the  best  hu- 
mored and  clergymen  the  most  ill  natured  men  in  the 

world? 

•         *** 

When  it  was  learned  in  England  thru  the  calculated 
indiscretion  of  The  Times  that  there  had  been  serious 
riots  in  Delhi  nine  days  before,  members  of  Parliament 
accused  the  Government  of  concealing  the  news.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr.  Montagu,  replied 
naively  and  conclusively  that  nobody  had  asked  him  if 
there  had  been  riots  in  Delhi. 

*** 

New  Year's  Day  will  come  before  Christmas  this  year 
in  Rumania,  for  the  State  has  adopted  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  while  the  Church  still  sticks  to  the  Julian.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  Eastern  Church  has  been  open 
to  the  taunt  that  it  preferred  to  disagree  with  the  solar 
system  rather  than  to  agree  with  the  Pope. 

*** 

London  kept  Good  Friday  with  crowded  concerts  of 

"Parsifal"  music  at  Queen's  Hall.  Arthur  Guy  Empey 

and  his  "Treat  'Em   Rough"  crowd  would  not  permit 

that  in  America.  But  evidently  the  British  believe  with 

Wesley  that  the  devil  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  all 

the  pretty  tunes. 

*** 

Every  country  has  its  camouflage.  It  is  the  camou- 
flage of  the  Americans  to  claim  that  they  are  doing 
wonders  when  they  are  merely  muddling.  It  is  the 
camouflage  of  the  British  to  claim  that  they  are  mud- 
dling when  they  are  accomplishing  a  particularly  adroit 
piece  of  work. 

::  ::  .: 

The    Presbyterian    General    Assembly    has    postponed 

until  1920  action  on  the  resolutions  admitting  women 

to   full   equality   in  church   affairs.   This  gives  a  chance 

for  the  United  States  Senate  t"  put.  the  state  ahead  <>(' 
the  Church. 

The  Covenant  is  the  result  of  a  compromise,  ir  any 
nation  were  completely  satisfied  it  would  \>>-  a  bad  Cove 

riant,    for-   each    nation   wants   things    it    should    not   get. 
Here   is  something    for  the  Senate  to   remember. 
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W  li\  I  Waul  to  (*H  Back  on  the  Farm 


I5\    ;i  Wounded    Soldier 

- 

Repoi  ted  bj  Donald  \V  ilhelm 


THE  fellowa  that  knew  the  farm  all  want  to  g 
back  tu  it,  and  dent  you  believe  anything  to  the 
contrai      i  read  an  article  in  ■  magazine  here 
m  the  hospital  saying  that  after  all  the  othei 

uiii   boy«   went  nit'  to  the  city,  and   it    -aid   a 

lot  .>i  the  Canadian  i>"\s  want  t<>  boh  now.  Well,  maybe 
thej  do  But  ever}  boj  in  our  outfit  wants  to  get  back 
in  the  farm.  But  ju*t  aaying  that  my  opinion  dot-  n 
count  at  all,  go  ask  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Guidance  here  in  Washington.  Some  of  them  were  out 
here  getting  our  compensation  matters  fixed  up  foe  us 
Thej  said,  "We  want  you  to  put  in  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation, if  you're  entitled  to  it,  so  you  can  get  more 

education."  1  talked  to  Mr.  Woodley,  who's  head  of 
the  examiners  in  the  Washington  district,  and  he  said 
there  hasn't  been  1  per  rent  of  tile  hundreds  of  farm 
hoys  they've  encountered  that  want  to  quit  farming 
after  Seeing  real  service  in  France.  He  said  he'd  found 
a  lot  more  boys  who'd  never  seen  a  farm  and  want  to 
start  farming  now  than  boys  who  want  to  quit  the  farm 
for  the  city. 

Maybe  the  boys  who  didn't  see  real  action  got  a  dif- 
ferent result,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  speak  for  them.  But 
they  got  routine  in  plenty,  didn't  they?  And  they  got  a 
lot  of  discipline. 

THE  routine  in  the  service  gets  in  on  you.  So  does  the 
discipline.  But  you  don't  mind  the  discipline  as  much 
as  the  routine.  You  get  used  to  discipline,  and  it  did  a 
lot  for  me.  But  the  routine  makes  you  want  to  express 
your  individuality.  You  want  to  get  out  and  lay  things 
cut  for  yourself.  That's  another  reason  why  all  the  fel- 
lows who  had  ever  been  on  a  farm  want  to  get  back  to 
farming.  Why,  I  used  to  get  to  wishing  with  all  my 
soul  that  I  could  get  ahold  of  an  old  French  hoe  and  dig 

— if  I  could  just  dig  in  my  

own  way  a  place  that  was 
my  own. 

There's  a  lot  more  to  it 
than  just  wanting  to  break 
away  from  the  routine,  too. 
Its  hard  to  explain  to  a  fel- 
low outside  the  army.  But 
the  ones  inside  get  it — 
whether  they  realize  it  or 
not.  Something  that  gives 
you  the  confidence  to  start 
all  over  when  you  get  out. 
God  knows  we're  glad 
enough  to  get  out  all  right, 
and  I  guess  it  makes  some 
of  us  sort  of  mad  to  hear 
'em  on  the  outside  talk 
about  the  "good  things"  in 
war.  But  I  can't  blink  the 
fact  that  I'm  starting  over 
new,  and  most  of  the  fel- 
lows I  know  are  starting 
over  new,  with  something 
they  didn't  take  to  camp 
with  them.  Yes,  I'm  trying 
to  explain,  but  it's  kind  of 
hard.  Suppose  I  just  tell 
you  my  story. 

You  see  we  didn't  make  a 
lot  of  money  farming.  Our 
354 
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"War  Is  a  stupid  business,  lots  of  shells  and  gas  and  cooties 
and  rats,  and  all  that.  And  slaughter.  I  want  to  forget.  I  want 
to  get  outdoors  and  stay  outdoors,  where  It's  clean  and  tine, 
and  I  want  to  do  some  work  that's  fine,  that  1  can  watch  grow" 


place  was  little  and  stony      they  called   it    "Pebble   Hill" 

and   my   dad   tried   to  help  out   with   a   little  grain  and 

teed    store    in    town.    A    fellow    named    Mclirew    had    the 

■  tin  i  grain  store,  and  i  can't  remember  anything  but  a 

feeling  of  being  the  small  fry  in  the  town.  You  see  old 
\f  Grew  started  out  with  nimv  than  my  dad.  He  was  a 

Scotchman  with  a  German  wife— that's  a  combination 

that's  hard  to  beat.  So  pretty  soon  old  McGrew  owned 
the  elevator  and  half  the  town,  and  hard  as  my  dad 
and  my  mot  her  tried  i  bad  to  leave  Agricultural  School 
my  first  Christmas  there.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  I  was  proud 
of  my  dad  when  the  war  came.  You  see  I'm  the  only  boy ; 
and  lots  like  me  got  exemption  because  their  parents 
kepi  them  at  home  on  grounds  they  needed  their  sup 
port.  Of  course  I  love  my  mother,  but  I'm  not  any  better 
to  my  mother  than  any  boy  to  his  mother,  I  guess.  And 
my  mother  loves  me,  but  many  a  mother  loves  her  son  as 
well  as  mine  does — so  why  should  I  scheme  around  for 
exemption?  When  I  asked  my  dad  he  said — "The  Gib- 
sons are  going  to  be  100  per  cent  patriotic" — and  he  let 
me  go.  I  didn't  know  all  he  meant  by  that  then,  but  I 
did  later,  when  dad's  letters  came. 

Dad  wrote  the  grain  market  had  hysterics.  Feed  was 
scarce  up  in  New  England.  The  big  companies  had 
scouts  out,  offering  all  sorts  of  prices,  any  price  you 
wanted,  and  old  McGrew  and  his  boy,  who'd  got  out  of 
service  as  being  necessary  at  home,  sure  were  there 
gathering  the  shekels  and  hoarding  the  grain  while 
the  snow  was  falling  and  the  railroads  were  tied  in  a 
knot  and  not  a  thing  was  coming  out  of  the  West  for 
New  England.  Dad  said  he  couldn't  see  it  that  way.  He 
said  if  they  were  having  a  grain  famine  in  New  Eng- 
land because  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  weather,  it  was  no 
time  to  hoard  your  grain  even  if  old  McGrew  was  do- 
ing it.  He  said  he  was  taking  6  per  cent  profit  on  the 

sales  and  letting  it  go  at 
that.  And  while  the  Mc- 
Grews  were  hoarding  and 
filling  up  their  elevator  and 
profiteering,  my  dad  had 
mother  helping  him  in  the 
store  part  of  every  day 
while  he  was  out  doing  his 
bit  selling  Liberty  Bonds, 
which  she  was  doing,  too. 
You  see,  that's  what  he 
had  in  mind  when  he  said 
100  per  cent  patriotic. 

It  was  no  time  at  all  be- 
fore our  major  was  making 
a  speech  to  us  on  shipboard 
and  telling  us:  "Boys,  this 
war  is  going  to  make  you 
or  break  you."  And  it  was 
no  time  at  all  till  we  were 
over  in  France,  where  I 
was  soon  seeing  what  a 
farmer  could  do  with  an 
acre  of  land,  some  of  which 
wasn't  much  better  than 
Pebble  Hill's. 

The  queer  thing  about 
the  French  people  is  the 
way  they  take  a  lot  of  time 
and   spend   a    lot    o(   money 
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Troops   of   the    American    First   Division    making   an    attack   thru   German    gas   on   the 
Soissons  front.  One  American  already  wounded  has  torn  off  his  mask  in  his  distress 

What  Germany  Escaped 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE  Germans  opened  the  war  using  projectiles 
seventeen  inches  in  diameter.  They  closed  it 
using  projectiles  one  one-hundred  millionth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  And  the  latter  were  more 
effective  than  the  former.  As  the  dimensions  were  re- 
duced from  molar  to  molecular  the  battle  became  more 
intense.  For  when  the  Big  Bertha  had  shot  its  bolt,  that 
was  the  end  of  it.  Whoever  it  hit  was  hurt,  but  after 
that  the  steel  fragments  of  the  shell  lay  on  the  ground 
harmless  and  inert.  The  men  in  the  dugouts  could  hear 
the  shells  whistle  overhead  without  alarm.  But  the 
poison  gas  could  penetrate  where  rifle  ball  could  not. 
The  malignant  molecules  seemed  to  search  out  their 
victims.  They  crept  thru  the  crevices  of  the  subterra- 
□  .shelters.  They  hunted  for  the  pinholes  in  the  face 
masks.  They  lay  in  wait  for  days  in  the  trenches  for 
the  soldiers'  return  as  a  cat  watches  at  the  hole  of  a 
mouse.  The  cannon  ball  could  be  seen  and  heard.  The 

e  and  inaudible,  and  sometime 
.  the  chemical     en  e  which  nature  has  given  man 
for  his  protection,  the  sense  of  smell,  failed  to  1'iv- 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  foe. 

•nailer  the  matter  that  man  can  deal  with  the 

more   he   can    get    out    Of    it.    So   long   as    man    was    de 
dent    for   power   upon   wind    arid    water   his   working 

•  limited.   Hut.  as  soon  as  he  passed 

■  the  border  line  from  physics  into  chemistry  and 

:  how  to  u  e  the  molecule,  hii  effi<  i         in  work 

;rf;ire  iltiplied   manifold.  The  molecular 

the  piston  by    '.team  or  the  gfl  (,h  of 

I  ion  ru  ne    and  propeli  hiscai      ( Iain, 

the    first   man    who   wanted    to   kill   an 

rom  a    afe  distance,  took  -.<     tone  In  his  hand 
rength   David  added  to  nil  arm 


the  centrifugal  force  of  a  sling  when  he  slew  Goliath. 
The  Romans  improved  on  this  by  concentrating  in  a 
catapult  the  strength  of  a  score  of  slaves  and  casting 
stone  cannon  balls  to  the  top  of  the  city  wall.  But  finally 
man  got  closer  to  nature's  secret  and  discovered  that 
by  loosing  a  swarm  of  gaseous  molecules  he  could  cast 
his  projectile  seventy-five  miles  and  then  by  the  same 
force  burst  it  into  flying  fragments.  There  is  no  smaller 
projectile  than  the  atom  unless  our  belligerent  chemists 
can  find  a  way  of  using  the  electron  stream  of  the  cath- 
ode ray.  But  this  so  far  has  figured  only  in  the  pages 
of  our  scientific  romancers  and  has  not  yet  appeared  on 
the  battlefield.  If,  however,  man  could  tap  the  reservoir 
of  sub-atomic  energy  he  need  do  no  more  work  and 
would  make  no  more  war,  for  unlimited  powers  of  con- 
struction and  destruction  would  be  at  his  command. 
The  forces  of  the  infinitesimal  are  infinite. 

The  reason  why  a  gas  is  so  active  is  because  it  is  so 
egoistic.  Psychologically  interpreted,  a  gas  consists  of 
particles  having  the  utmost  aversion  to  one  another. 
Each  tries  to  >r<'l  as  far  away  from  every  other  as  it 
can.  There  is  no  cohesive  force;   no  attractive  impulse; 

nothing  to  draw  them  together  except  the  all  too  feeble 
power  of  gravitation.  The  hotter  they  get  the  more  they 
try  to  disperse  and  so  the  j.ras  expands.  The  gas  repre- 

i  nt      the   extreme   of    individualism    as   steel    represents 

the  extreme  of  collectivism.  The  combination  of  the  two 

works  wonders.  A  hot.  gas  in  a  steel  cylinder  is  the 
mo  t   powerful  agency  known  to  mankind  and  by   means 

oi  it  he  accomplishes  his  greate&l  achievements  in 
peace  or  war  t  Ime. 

The  projectile  is  thrown  from  the  gun  by  the  expan 
sive  force  of  the  gases  released  from  the  powder  and 
n  [1  reache    N    de  tination  it  Is  blown  to  pieces  by 
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Vi  the  chlorine  plant:  I  he  electric  current  passing  thru  salt  water 
in  these  >.cll-.  toCOiapOMJ  the  -.alt  water  Into  CMUtlC  soda  and 
chlorine  gas.  I  here  were  eight  rooms  like  this  In  the  EdgSWOOd 
plant,     capable     of     producing     200,000     pounds     of     chlorine     a     daj 

the  same  force.  This  is  the  end  of  it  if  it  is  a  shell  of 
the  old  fashioned  sort,  for  the  gases  of  combustion 
mingle  harmlessly  with  the  air  of  which  they  are  nor- 
mal constituents.  But  if  it  is  a  poison  gas  shell  each 
molecule  as  it  is  released  goes  off  straight  into  the  air 
with  a  speed  twice  that  of  the  cannon  ball  and  carries 
death  with  it.  A  man  may  be  hit  by  a  heavy  piece  of 
lead  or  iron  and  still  survive,  but  an  unweighable  amount 
of  lethal  gas  may  be  fatal  to  him. 

Most  of  the  novelties  of  the  war  were  merely  exten- 
sions of  what  was  already  known.  To  increase  the  cali- 
ber of  a  cannon  from  38  to  42  centimeters  or  its  range 
from  30  to  75  miles  does  indeed  make  necessary  a  de- 
cided change  in  tactics,  but  it  is  not  comparable  to  the 
revolution  effected  by  the  introduction  of  new  weapons 
of  unprecedented  power  such  as  airplanes,  submarines, 
tanks,  high  explosives  or  poison  gas.  If  any  army  had 
been  as  well  equipt  with  these  in  the  beginning  as  all 
armies  were  at  the  end  it  might  easily  have  won  the 
war.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  general  staff  of  any  of  the 
powers  had  had  the  foresight  and  confidence  to  develop 
and  practise  these  modes  of  warfare  on  a  large  scale  in 
advance  it  would  have  been  irresistible  against  an  en- 
emy unprepared  to  meet  them.  But  no  military  genius 
appeared  on  either  side  with  sufficient  courage  and  im- 
agination to  work  out  such  schemes  in  secret  before 
trying  them  out  on  a  small  scale  in  the  open.  Conse- 
quently the  enemy  had  fair  warning  and  ample  time  to 
learn  how  to  meet  them  and  methods  of  defense  de- 
veloped concurrently  with  methods  of  attack.  For  in- 
stance, consider  the  motor  fortresses  to  which  Luden- 
dorff  ascribes  his  defeat.  The  British  first  sent  out  a 
few  clumsy  tanks  against  the  German  lines.  Then  they 
set  about  making  a  lot  of  stronger  and  livelier  ones,  but 
by  the  time  these  were  ready  the  Germans  had  field 
guns  to  smash  them  and  chain  fences  with  concrete 
posts  to  stop  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Germans 
had  followed  up  their  advantage  when  they  first  set  the 
cloud  of  chlorine  floating  over  the  battlefield  of  Ypres 
they  might  have  won  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1915  in- 
stead of  losing  it  in  the  fall  of  1918.  For  the  British 
were  unprepared  and  unprotected  against  the  silent  death 
that  swept  down  upon  them  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1915. 
A  deserter  had  come  over  from  the  German  side  a  week 
before  and  told  them  that  cylinders  of  poison  gas  had 
been  laid  in  the  front  trenches,  but  no  one  believed  him 
or  paid  any  attention  to  his  tale.  War  was  then  in  the 


Englishman'1  opinion  "  gentleman'i  game,  tin-  royal 
spurt,  and  poison  was  prohibited  by  the  Hague  rules. 
Bui  the  Germans  were  nol  playing  tin-  game  according 
to  the  rules,  io  the  British  soldiers  were  strangled  in 
their  own  trenchea  and  fell  easy  victims  to  the  advanc 

:i\y  foe  Within  hall  an  hour  after  tin-  gas  was  turned 
on  HO  per  Cen1  Of  the  opposing  trOOpi  were  knocked  out. 

The  Canadians,  with  wel  handerchiefs  over  their  faces, 
closed  m  to  stop  the  gap,  bul  it  the  Germans  had  been 

prepared  tor  such  a  lUCCeea  they  could  have  cleared  the 
nay  to  tl  i  I     Bui   after  B   few  such  trials  the  Ger- 

mans   Btopped   the    use   of    tree    chlorine    and    began    the 

preparation  of  more  poisonous  gases.  In  some  way  that 

•    h   revealed  till  the  secret  history  of  the  war  is 
published,  the  British  Intelligence  Department  obtained 

a  copy  of  the  lecture  notes  of  the  instructions  to  the 
German  staff  giving  details  of  the  new  system  of  gas 
warfare  to  he  started  in  December.  Among  the  com- 
pounds named  was  phosgene,  a  gas  so  lethal  that  one 
part  in  ten  thousand  of  air  may  be  fatal.  The  antidote 
for  it  is  hexamethylene  tetramine.  This  is  not  some- 
thing the  soldier — or  anybody  else— is  accustomed  to 
carry  around  with  him,  but  the  British  having  had  a 
chance  to  cram  up  in  advance  on  the  stolen  lecture 
notes  were  ready  with  gas  helmets  soaked  in  the  re- 
agent with  the  long  name.  The  Germans  rejoiced  when 
gas  bombs  took  the  place  of  bayonets  because  this  was 
;.  field  in  which  intelligence  counted  for  more  than 
brute  force  and  in  which  therefore  they  expected  to  be 
supreme.  As  usual  they  were  right  in  their  major  prem- 
ise but  wrong  in  their  conclusion,  owing  to  the  egoism 
of  their  implicit  minor  premise.  It  does  indeed  give  the 
advantage  to  skill  and  science,  but  the  Germans 
were  beaten  at  their  own  game,  for  by  the  end  of  the 
war  the  United  States  was  able  to  turn  out  toxic- 
gases  at  a  rate 
of  200  tons  a  day, 
while  the  output 
of  Germany  or 
England  was  only 
about  30  tons.  A 
gas  plant  was 
started  at  Edge- 
wood,  Maryland, 
in  November, 
1917.  By  March  it 
was  filling  shells 
and  before  the 
war  put  a  stop  to 
its  activities  in 
the  fall  it  was 
producing  1,300,- 
000  pounds  of 
chlorine,  1,000,000 
pounds  of  chlor- 
picrin,  1,300,000 
pounds  of  phos- 
gene and  700,000 
pounds  of  mus- 
tard gas  a  month. 
The  chief  organ- 
izer of  this  entei 
prize  was  a  Ph.D. 
from  Gottin.con 
University,  Colo- 
nel W.  H.  Walker. 
Chlorine,    t  h  s 

Eighteen    steel    tanks    such    as    these    were  first    gaS    Used,     IS 

used    at    the    Edcewood    plant    In    the    prepa-  unpleasant Iv         fa 
ration    of    chlorplcrln,    the    most    common    o( 

the  poison   jrases.   In   these   tanks    the   chem-  miliar       to       OVOIN 

Icals   are   mixed   and   the   product    \s    distilled  ,*,,.,    a»Vn     !*•■      m 

over  with  steam  to  be  used  tor  Ailing  shells  lMU      *»«««     ,ul>     tM 
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tered  a  chemical  laboratory  or  who  has  smelled  the 
breath  of  bleaching  powder.  It  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas 
made  from  common  salt.  The  Germans  employed  it  at 
Ypres  by  laying  cylinders  of  the  liquefied  gas  in  the 
trenches,  about  a  yard  apart,  and  running  a  lead  dis- 
charge pipe  over  the  parapet.  When  the  stop  cocks  are 
turned  the  gas  streams  out  and  since  it  is  two  and  a 
half  times  as  heavy  as  air  it  rolls  over  the  ground  like 
a  noisome  mist.  It  works  best  when  the  ground  slopes 
gently  down  toward  the  enemy  and  when  the  wind  blows 
in  that  direction  at  a  rate  between  four  and  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  But  the  wind,  being  strictly  neutral,  may 
change  its  direction  without  warning  and  then  the  gases 
turn  back  in  their  flight  and  attack  their  own  side,  some- 
thing that  rifle 
bullets  have  never 
been  known  to  do. 

Because  free 
chlorine  would 
not  stay  put  and 
was  dependent  on 
the  favor  of  the 
wind  for  its  ef- 
fect, it  was  later 
employed,  not  as 
an  elemental  gas, 
but  in  some  vola- 
tile liquid  that 
could  be  fired  in 
a  shell  at  any  par- 
ticular point  far 
back  of  the  front 
trenches. 

The  most  com- 
monly used  of 
these  compounds 
was  phosgene, 
which,  as  the 
reader  can  see  by 
inspection  of  its 
formula,  COG.., 
consists  of  chlor- 
ine CCO  combined 
with  carbon  mon- 
oxide (TO),  the 
cause  of  deaths 
from  illuminat- 
ing gas.  These  two  poisonous  gases,  chlorine  and  car- 
bon monoxide,  when  mixt  together,  will  not  readily 
unite,  but  if  a  ray  of  sunlight  falls  upon  the  mix- 
ture they  combine  at  once.  For  this  reason  John 
Davy,  who  discovered  the  compound  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  named  it  phosgene,  that  is,  "produced  by 
light."  The  same  roots  recur  in  hydrogen,  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  "produced  from  water,"  and  phosphorus,  be- 
cause it  is  a  "light-bearer." 

In   its  modern  manufacture  the  catalyzer  or  instiga- 
tor of  the  combination   is  not  sunlight  but  porous  ear 
oon.  This  is  packed  in  iron  boxes  eight  feet  long,  thru 
which  the  mixture  of  the  tw»  ga  ei  was  forced.  Carbon 

'!<•  may   he  made  by   burning  coke   w:1h   a  sup:/ 
of  air  insufficient  for  complete  combustion,  hut  in  order 
U)  get  the  pure  gas  Decenary  for  the  phosgene  common 

air   .-...     not    >  ed,  but  instead  pure  oxygen  extracted 

from  it.  by  a  liquid  air  plant. 

Phosgene  I    a  ■/-.>    that  may  be  conden  led  easily  to  a 

liquid  by  cooling  it  flown  to  4';  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A 

■    three-quarters   chlorine   with    one-quarter 

been  found  most  effective.  By  it   -If    phos- 

•  has  an  inoffensive  odor  somewhat  like  green  Corn 
ny  fail  apprehen  ion  until  a  to  lc 

on  is  reached.     But  even    imall  doses  have 


Here  is  every  type  of  gas  mask  used  by 
war.  In  the  top  row  are  the  American  mask 
Navy  mask  (obsolete),  U.  S.  Navy  mask  ( 
thruout  the  war),  U.  S.  R.  F.  K.  respirator, 
U.  S.  K.  T.  respirator  (a  sewed  fabric  mask 
tion  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  In  the 
(the  original  emergency  mask  used  in  April, 
gency  mask),  British  box  respirator  (stan 
(original  type),  French  Tissot  artillery  ma 
type).  In  the  front  row:  the  latest  Qer 
British    motor    corps    mask,    U.    S.    rear    area 


such  an  effect  upon  the  heart  action  for  days  afterward 
that  a  slight  exertion  may  prove  fatal. 

The  compound  manufactured  in  largest  amount  in 
America  was  chlorpicrin.  This,  like  the  others,  is  not  so 
unfamiliar  as  it  seems.  As  may  be  seen  from  its  for- 
mula, CC18N02>  it  is  formed  by  joining  the  nitric  acid 
radical  (N02),  found  in  all  explosives,  with  the  main 
part  of  chloroform  (HCC13).  This  is  not  quite  so  poison- 
ous as  phosgene,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  causes 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  soldier  so  affected  is  forced 
to  take  off  his  gas  mask  and  then  may  fall  victim  to 
more  toxic  gases  sent  over  simultaneously. 

Chlorpicrin  is  a  liquid  and  is  commonly  loaded  in  a 
shell  or  bomb  with  20  per  cent  of  tin  chloride,  which 

produces  dense 
white  fumes 
that  go  thru 
gas  masks.  It  is 
made  from  picric 
acid  (trinitro- 
phenol) ,  one  of 
the  best  known 
of  the  high  explo- 
sives, by  treat- 
ment with  chlo- 
rine. The  chlorine 
is  obtained,  as  it 
is  in  the  house- 
hold, from  com- 
mon  bleaching 
powder,  or  "chlo- 
ride of  lime." 
This  is  mixt  with 
water  to  form  a 
cream  in  a  steel 
still  18  feet  high 
and  8  feet  in  di- 
ameter. A  solu- 
tion of  calcium 
picrate,  that  is, 
the  lime  salt  of 
picric  acid,  is 
pumped  in  and 
as  the  reaction 
begins  the  mix- 
ture heats  up 
and  the  chlorpic- 
rin distils  over  with  the  steam.  When  the  distillate  is 
condensed  the  chlorpicrin,  being  the  heavier  liquid,  set- 
tles out  under  the  layer  of  water  and  may  be  drawn  off 
to  fill  the  shells. 

Much  of  what  a  student  learns  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory he  is  apt  to  forget  in  later  life  if  he  does  not  fol- 
low it  up.  But  there  are  two  gases  that  he  always  re- 
members, chlorine  and  hydrogen  sulfide.  He  is  lucky  if 
he  has  escaped  being  choked  by  the  former  or  sickened 
by  the  latter.  He  can  imagine  what  the  effect  would  be 
if  two  offensive  fumes  could  be  combined.  Now  a  com- 
bination something  like  this  is  the  so-called  mustard  gas, 
which  is  not  a  gas  and  is  not  made  from  mustard.  But  it 
is  easily  gasified,  and  oil  of  mustard  is  about  as  near  as 
Nature  dare  come  to  making  such  sinful  stuff.  It,  was 
first  made  by  Guthrie,  an  Englishman,  in  I860,  and  re- 
di  covered  by  a  German  chemist,  Victor  Meyer,  in  1886, 

hut  he  found  if,  so  dangerous  to  work  with  that  he  aban- 
doned th«  Investigation,  Nbbodyelse  cared  to  take  if  up, 

for  nobody  could   see  any   use   for  if.   So   if  remained   in 

innocuous  desuetude  a  mere  name  in  "Beilstein's  Die 
tionary,"  together  with  Mm-  thousands  of  other  organic 

Compound!  that  have   hern    Invented   and    never   utilized. 

But  on  July   \2,  L017,  the  British  holding  the  line  al 
Ypres    wen-    besprinkled     \('<>>itivn<ti    on    page    881 


America,    the    Allies    or    Germany    during    the 

chronologically,    from    left    to    right:    U.    S. 

Iinal   type),   U.   S.   Army   box    respirator    (used 

U.   S.   A.   T.   respirator    (an   all=rubber   mask), 

)    and   U.   S.  "Model    1919,"   ready   for   produc- 

midjfe    row,    left    to    right,    are:    British    veil 

1915),  British   P.  H.   helmet    (the  next  emer= 

dard    British    army    type),    French    M2    mask 

sk,   and   French    A.    R.   S.    mask    (most   recent 

man    mask,    the    Russian    mask,    Italian    mask, 

emergency   respirator,  and  U.  S.  Connell   mask 


Hitch  Your  Wagon  to  a  Gas  Bag; 

The   Vext  Step  in  Transportation 

\U    Vustin  ( !.  Lescarboura 


Rlhi N< i   v\ ithout  i   i ft)    .«•(  enjoj  ins.-  i  "ii 

venience  of  thtr  Pullman  car,  eating  meals  v\iih 
out  constant  fear  of  nmi  <i>   mer,  and  Bleeping 
./without   the  disturbing   factors  which  ehan 
i  aboard  train  or  steamer,  the  traveler  of  the 
future  will  make  the  voyage  between  New    YorV  and 
London  in  two  days,  If  weather  conditions  are  not  what 
itu->  should  be,  the  journey  will  require  a  half  day  more. 
At  an)  rate,  the  huge  aerial  greyhounds,  in  the  form  of 
dirigibles  measuring  over   four  city   blocks  in   length 
.mil  almost  ten  floors  in  bight,  will  insure  rapid  travel 
between  America  and  Europe  under  all  weather  condi 
t  ions  thruout  the  j  ear 

Far  from  being  the  dream  of  .Jules  Verne  or  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  highly  imaginative  writings  of  H.  G. 
Wells,  this  trans-Atlantic  service  is  an  immediate  pos- 
sibility. In  fact,  ft  British  firm  of  world-wide  standing, 
whose  name  is  identified  with  anything  from  a  hand- 
grenade  to  a  battleship,  has  decided  to  inaugurate  a 
network  of  aerial  lines  from  the  British  Isles  to  every 
important  point.  Thus  New  York,  Cairo,  Perth,  Calcutta, 
Cape  Town,  and  other  centers  will  be  brought  to  within 
easy  reach  of  London.  While  days  will  be  saved  in  the 
case  of  the  New-  York-London  service,  weeks  will  be 
saved  in  the  longer  Perth,  Cape  Town,  or  Calcutta 
service. 

The  dirigibles  planned  are  to  be  about  800  feet  long 
and  over  100  feet  in  diam- 
eter. They  will  be  provided 
with  a  number  of  engines 
totaling  somewhere  between 
3000  and  3600  horse  power. 
The  passenger  carrying  ca- 
pacity will  be  about  150  pas- 
sengers, allowing  for  a  lib- 
eral baggage  privilege  for 
each  traveler.  Or  the  passen- 
ger carrying  capacity  may  be 
reduced  to  fifty,  thus  en- 
abling some  ten  tons  of  mail 
or  light  merchandise  to  be 
carried  at  a  moderate  rate. 
And  with  all  the  costs  care- 
fully figured  out,  including  a 
certain  rate  of  interest  for 
the  investment  and  a  fair 
sinking  fund,  the  promoters 
of  this  aerial  service  assure 
us  that  the  London-New  York 
journey  will  not  exceed  $250 
a  head! 

But  is  the  dirigible  safe? 
What  of  the  many  Zeppelins 
which  have  met  a  tragic  end? 
Why  take  the  risks  of  aerial 
travel?  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  similar  questions 
which  greet  every  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  aerial 
greyhounds. 

An  airship  is  as  safe  as  a 
passenger  train.  Accidents 
may  happen  to  a  dirigible; 
but  they  may — and  frequent- 
ly  do — happen   to   a   railroad 
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Lvndon  Sphere,  ©  Xew  York  Herald 

The  amidship  section  of  a  Zeppelin  with  the  fabric  cut 
away  to  show  the  structural  network  of  steel  or  alumi- 
num. A  ladder  enclosed  in  a  tunnel  goes  vertically  thru 
the  ship  from  the  central  cur  to  the  top.  The  entire 
envelope  of  the  Zeppelin  is  divided  by  seventeen  partl- 
tions  and  in  the  case  of  this  airship,  which  was  adapted 
for  warfare,  the  top  Is  reinforced  by  steel  and  mount  I  a 
light,     quick-firing     gun     to     protect     it     from     aeroplanes 


coach.  Take  the  British  official  statistics.  \\v  learn  thai 

only  one  airship  has  been   lost   in  Great   Britain  owing 

to  conflagration  in  the  air,  altho  83,300  hours  have  been 

flown  and  OVOT  2,500,000  miles  covered  during  the  war! 

in  the  case  referred  to  the  (light  was  an  experiment 

with  a  new  type  of  airship,  and  the  cause  lias  since  been 
rtained  and  eliminated. 
An  airship  can  remain  aloft  while  engine  repairs  are 
effected;  she  always  remains  on  an  even  keel,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  no  danger  in  Hying  at  night  or  in  fog  or 
iloud;  while  the  great  lifting  power  permits  of  much 
more  comfortable  accommodation  than  one  ever  dreamed 
of.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to  move  about.  The  fact  that 

the  envelope  is  Ailed  with  an  inflammable  gas  need  cause 
no  misgivings  as  to  safety,  for  Great  Britain,  during 
the  war,  operated  thousands  of  automobiles  by  means 
of  coal  gas  stored  in  inllated  balloons,  which  in  no  case 
caught  fire  from  the  engine.  And  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  conflagration  of  the  hydrogen  gas 
aboard  the  modern  dirigible. 

However  safe  hydrogen  gas  bags  may  be  made,  there 
is  no  further  need  for  hydrogen.  One  of  our  American 
contributions  toward  military  aviation  has  been  the 
commercial  production  of  noninflammable  helium  gas, 
which  can  be  used  in  place  of  hydrogen  and  which  once 
and  for  all  eliminates  all  danger  of  fire.  Helium  lifts 
about  65  pounds  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  as  against  70 

pounds  lifted  by  commercial 
hydrogen.  In  the  instance  of 
huge  balloons  containing  mil- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
this  difference  in  lift  is  neg- 
ligible when  the  absolute  safe- 
ty of  helium  is  considered. 

The  rigid  type  airship  is 
structurally  a  sound  vehicle. 
Equipt  with  the  powerful  yet 
light-weight  gasoline  engines 
of  the  present,  a  dirigible  will 
be  able  to  buck  the  strongest 
winds,  and  to  make  a  safe 
landing  despite  all  surface 
disturbances. 

The  docking  facilities  of 
the  aerial  greyhounds  are  to 
be  of  the  simplest  yet  most 
effective  kind.  The  nose  of  the 
dirigible  will  be  attached  to 
the  swivel  top  of  a  tall  moor- 
ing tower,  thru  which  eleva- 
tors will  operate  to  carry  pas 
sengers  to  and  from  the  dirig- 
ible. There  will  be  a  gang- 
plank from  the  revolving 
mooring  tower  top  to  the  nose 
of  the  dirigible,  whence  a  long 
corridor  will  lead  along  the 
bottom  of  the  gas  bag  to  sev- 
eral elevators  which  will  take 
passengers  up  to  the  top  of 
the  gas  bag  to  the  passenger 

accommodations.     The     moot- 
ing tower  will  be  500  or  more 
feet  high,    in   order  that    the 
dirigible  may  ride  safely  thru 


Cowtety  of  Popular  Mechanic* 

The  docking  facilities  for  transatlantic  air  liners.  The  nose  of  the  dirigible  will  be  attached  to  the 
swivel  top  of  a  tall  mooring  tower  in  which  are  passenger  elevators.  A  corridor  will  lead  from  the  nose  of 
the  ship  to  other  elevators,  which  will  take  passengers  to   their   accommodations   at   the   top   of   the    gas   bag 


any  wind  storm.  Already  an  airship  has  been  moored 
out  successfully  for  six  weeks  in  a  perfectly  open  ex- 
panse to  a  specially  designed  mast.  Only  two  or  three 
men  are  required  to  look  after  the  ship,  and  winds  of  up 
to  fifty-two  miles  an  hour  have  been  ridden  without  any 
damage  whatever.  There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  this  system  of  mooring  would  enable  an  airship  to 
live  out  in  the  open  for  many  months  at  a  time;  and  the 
old  cry  about  the  tremendous  expense  of  handling  and 
sheltering  dirigibles  is  no  longer  based  on  facts  as  they 
exist. 

For  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deriding  Ger- 
many's Zeppelin  attempts.  Every  time  one  of  the  huge 
pencil-shaped  dirigibles  came  to  an  untimely  end,  there 
was  a  chorus  of  "I  told  you  so"s  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  How  <  ould  such  a  huge,  ungainly,  highly  inflam- 
mable craft  be  practicable!  A  Zeppelin  cost  as  much 
money  as  fifty  first  class  airplanes.  And  airplanes  were 
much  more  efficient! 

But  old  Count  von  Zeppelin  kept  on  plodding  year 
after  year,  turning  out  one  Zeppelin  after  another.  When 
his  money  gave  out,  beau  -e  of  the  mishaps  to  his  earlier 
airships  which  had  consumed  all  his  financial  means, 
irned  to  the  German  Government  for  aid  -and  got 
it.  From  that,  t.i mc  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
and  all  during  the  world-wide  ttruggle  until  almost  the 
end,  his  workshop  continued  to  turn  out.  Zeppelins. 
Many  were  '1'  'I   in  ordinary  handling,  and  many 

more  by  enemy  weapon :-:.   In   fact,  as  a  military  weapon 

the  Zeppeim  was  soon  admitted  ;<  failure;  and  toward 

final    month  I   of   the   war   these  dirigibles    were    no 

longer  be  1 1  built. 

did  Genni  ep  faith  with  the  Zeppelin 

eemingly  Indicative  failure    ' 

Y',r  the    limple  reason  that,  for  owe  Germany  was  far- 

nough  of  the  dirigible  to  know 


that  it  was  the  ultimate  type  of  aerial  carrier.  True,  she 
made  a  mistake  in  her  military  application  of  the  Zep- 
pelin ;  but  she  more  than  made  good  in  the  naval  use  of 
the  same  dirigible.  Some  day,  when  the  story  comes  to 
be  written  in  full,  we  may  learn  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  certainly  at  the  big  battle  of  Skagerrak, 
two  or  more  Zeppelins  served  to  protect  the  German 
fleet  from  the  preponderant  British  Grand  Fleet,  by  su- 
perior scouting. 

GERMANY  realized  the  long-range  possibilities  of 
Zeppelins.  Take  one  concrete  example.  In  November, 
i917,  the  Zeppelin  "L-59"  flew  from  Bulgaria  to  Khar- 
toum in  Egypt,  and  back  again,  without  touching  land, 
a  total  distance  of  7300  kilometers  or  something  like 
4600  miles,  surpassing  easily  the  crossing  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  object  was  to  carry  supplies  to  the  German 
forces  in  Africa;  but  when  the  Zeppelin  received  word 
by  wireless  that  the  German  forces  had  surrendered,  it 
turned  back  with  its  cargo.  What  better  proof  would 
the  Germans,  or  any  one  else,  wish  of  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  dirigible?  And  didn't  the  Germans 
operate  regular  passenger  carrying  Zeppelins  along  the 
Rhine  just  previous  to  the  war,  without  a  single  acci- 
dent, for  a  long  period? 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  dirigible  has  been  shelved 
hi  favor  of  the  airplane  in  practically  every  country  out- 
ide  "I  Germany.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  crude,  lum- 
bering,  slow,  unsafe; — indeed,  one  runs  out  of  discred- 
itable adjectives  and  a  very  poor  second  to  the  air- 
plane. Yet  all  the  while  it  has  been  gaining  favor  dur- 
ing the  war,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  uni- 
versal Opinion.  The  development  of  rigid  airships  has 
been   even    more    rapid   than    that,  of  airplanes.    In    I0M 

the  average  endurance  of  a  German  rigid  dirigible  at 
ciuiiing   speed    was   under    [Continued  on   page  S77 
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Here  Arc  the  Motor  Trails  from  Atlai 

By  X. 

Field    Representative  of  the  Aineri) 
and  Director  of  Trariseontineiilal  Hi, 


E\  [\:\  i:ol>\     with   an\    kind  of  car,   be   it   oi    n 
cent  "i  evei  to  nncient  vintage,  li  planning  to 
enjo)  this  summer  out-of-dooi      Restriction  of 
moto]   ear  production,  the  neceuity  of  chock 
ing  the  consumption  oi  gaooUne  for  pleasure  uses  as 

well    as    the    natural    patriotic-  to    economize    on 

stneth  pleasure  expenditures  during  the  stress  of  war 
times,  all  tended  to  reduce  motor  car  touring  to  a  min- 
imum during  the  last  two  seasons.  However,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  a  reaction  has  set  in  and  to  judge  by 
present  indications  our  citizens  intend  fully  to  make  up 
tor  past  restraint  and  to  make  this  the  banner  touring 
year  in  the  history  of  motordom. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  revival 
of  pleasure  motoring  is  the  fact  that  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  motorists  plan  long  distance  and  consequently 
time-consuming  tours.  If  all  the  cars  that  were  put  thru 
their  paces  on  a  trip  across  the  continent  for  the  last 
live  years  were  lined  up,  the  row  would  fall  short  of* 
matching  in  length  the  line  of  cars  that  will  this  year 
form  a  regular  procession  on  any  one  of  the  three  or 
four  main  transcontinental  motor  routes.  But  of  the 
owners  of  the  more  than  five  million  passenger  motor 
cars  in  the  United  States  the  greater  num- 
ber, of  course,  will  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  shorter  trips  of  anywhere  from 
a  few  days'  to  a  few  weeks'  duration.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  some  sort  of  an  outing 
trip  is  being  planned  by  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  A  painstaking  statistician 
would  be  able  to  figure  out  the  probable  num- 
ber of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  this 
vast  army  of  touring  motorists  will  spend 
along  its  routes.  I  am  not  a  painstaking 
statistician,  but  am  guessing  that  it  will  be 
more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  I  believe  this 
a  safe  and  conservative  estimate.    ■ 

The  people  of  the  cities  of  the  East  will 
flock  to  the  White  Mountains  and  the  lakes 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  the  woods  of  Maine,  the  New  Eng- 
land seashore,  the  Adirondacks  or  Lake 
Champlain  country,  the  Catskills,  the  Sulli- 
van County  hills  or  the  famous  finger  lake 
country  of  central  New  York,  the  Pocono 
Mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Berkshires 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Litchfield  hills  of 
Connecticut  or  probably  to  the  New  Jersey 
or  Long  Island  shores.  Indeed  there  are 
plenty  of  cool  and  charming  places  near  at 
hand. 

The  people  of  the  South  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Middle  West  will  also  head  for 
some  of-  these  same  places  in  order  to  escape 
the  heat  of  the  level  regions,  while  the  citi- 
zens of  the  prairie  states,  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  will  pack  their  families  and 
camping  equipment  on  flivvers  or  five  thou- 
sand dollar  cars,  or  cars  of  all  grades  between, 
and  hie  themselves  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  Colorado  or  northern  New  Mexico,  or  per- 
chance join  the  long  caravan  of  motor  cars 
heading  for  our  wonderful  chain  of  national 
parks,  the  nation's  choicest  playgrounds. 

There  are  seventeen  of  these  vast  public 
recreation  grounds,  but  the  following  eight 
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(  Her  the  greatest  attractions,  each  containing  features 
tjuite  different  from  the  others: 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  seventy  miles  from 
Denver  and  the  most  accessible  of  all  the  national  parks 
of  the  West,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  with 
fifty-one  peaks  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  high  and 
remarkable  records  of  the  glacial  period. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  with  more  geysers  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  mud  volcanoes  and  petrified 
forests,  wonderful  lakes  and  waterfalls  and  the  greatest 
wild  bird  and  animal  preserve  in  the  world. 

(. lacier  National  Park,  with  lakes  and  ice  glaciers, 
not  surpast  by  the  Alps  of  Europe;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  glacier-fed  lakes  and  sixty  glaciers;  a  sensational 
massing  of  extraordinary  scenic  elements. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  a  splendid  snow  capped 
and  flower  bedecked  mountain.  The  largest  single  peak 
glacier  system  with  twenty-eight  glaciers. 


National    Old  Trails  Road 
1.   Lincoln   Highway 
3.    Roosevelt  Highway  (Midland  TrailJ 
-*..  Oinie  Overland  Highway 

5.   National  ParKs  Highway 

6-  Yellowstone  Trail 

7.   Pikes  R=ax  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway 

8    Black  and  Yellow  Trail 

9.  Yellowstone   Highway 

10     Old  Oregon  Trail 

II-    Arrowhead  Trail 

12     Old  Spanish  Trail 

13.  Colorado  to  Gulf  Highway 

14.  B.innhejJ    Highway 

15.  Pacific  Highway 

16-  Meridian  Highway 

17-  Jefferson   Highway 
18.    Dim,.    Highway 
19-  Atlantic  Highway 


Touring  Information  lio.iul 

American  Automobile  Association 


x<)         o*NF  rgMJfel  ^PB|S  iJWtl^v  3MN& 
to  Pacific — and  All  Points  Between 


gard 

lobile  Association,  Vice-President 
the  National  Highways  Association 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  a  blue  gem  like  the  rarest 
jewel.  No  visible  inlet  or  outlet.  Sides  a  thousand  feet 
high.  "A  poem  in  grays  and  greens  and  unbelievable 
blues." 

Yosemite  National  Park,  with  the  highest  waterfall 
and  the  oldest  and  biggest  trees  in  the  world,  ana  an 
indescribable  charm  all  its  own. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  the  most  stupendous 
chasm  on  earth.  "By  far  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly 
spectacles."  John  Muir  says :  "A  wildness  so  Godful, 
cosmic  and  primeval  bestows  a  new  sense  of  earth's 
beauty  and  size." 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  with  well  preserved  ruins 
of  a  prehistoric  civilization,  probably  ancient  when  the 
Pharaohs  built  the  pyramids. 

Besides  the  thousands  of  Easterners  who  will  motor 
to  these  parks  in  the  Rockies,  the  Cascades  and  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  of  the  West,  a  horde  will  flock  there 


from  the  hot  plains  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  the  Dakotas  on  vacation  trips  of  a  few 
weeks'  length,  the  altitude  of  these  mountain  regions 
offering  a  welcome  relief  from  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
corn  and  wheat  belts  where  even  the  breezes  often  are 
as  hot  as  blasts  from  a  fiery  furnace. 

Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West-coast 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevadas 
lies  a  relatively  arid  territory  called  the  Intermountain 
region.  This  more  or  less  desert-like  section  varies  from 
two  to  six  hundred  miles  in  width  and  must  be  crost 
in  order  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  good  roads  movement  in  the  United  States,  which 
now  has  received  such  a  tremendous  impetus  in  unison 
with  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
the  motor  car  industry,  has  brought  about  the  build- 
ing of  good  roads  thru  heretofore  untravelable  moun- 
tain passes  and  has  caused  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ard routes  across  the  arid  intermountain  region  with 
consequent  improvements  that  make  the  transit  thru  it 
comparatively  easy  and  free  from  danger. 

Having  made  eighteen  trips  on  rubber  tires  across 
the  United  States  east  and  west  and  more  than  that, 
north  and  south,  and  having  pioneered  all  of 
the  present  transcontinental  standard  routes, 
besides  watching  their  later  development,  I 
give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  main 
features  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
them.  Maps  and  digests  of  essential  infor- 
mation of  all  the  cross-country  routes  are 
prepared  by  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation and  available  at  its  national  touring 
bureaus  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

THE  National  Old  Trails  Road  gets  its 
name  from  following  old  historic  trails, 
more  or  less  closely,  all  the  way  across  the 
continent.  Thus  it  follows  the  National  Pike, 
the  first  highway  built  by  the  nation,  along 
a  route  reminiscent  of  the  history  of  Wash- 
ington, Braddock  and  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars,  from  Washington  or  Baltimore  to 
St.  Louis  via  Cumberland,  Wheeling,  Colum- 
bus and  Indianapolis.  From  St.  Louis  it  fol- 
lows the  Boone  Lick  Road,  named  after  the 
doughty  Daniel  Boone,  to  Kansas  City.  From 
Kansas  City  to  Santa  Fe  it  traces  the  fa- 
mous Santa  Fe  trail,  gory  with  the  blood 
of  the  pioneer  hunters,  trappers  and  traders 
who  between  1882  and  1872,  when  the  com- 
pleted railroad  caused  its  abandonment, 
plodded  their  weary  way  across  the  plains 
and  so  often  met  death  at  the  hands  of  ma- 
rauding savages.  From  Santa  Fe  to  Cali- 
fornia if  trails  the  paths  of  Spanish  con- 
quistadorei  and  the  indomitable  padres,  who 
brought  the  gospel  to  the  Pueblos.  The 
length  of  this  route  is  three  thousand  and 
ffurty  miles  from  Washington  to  Los  An- 
geles. Everything  considered,  it  is  the  most 
tcenic    and    by    far  the    most    historic    route, 

besid*  offering  the  flavor  or  ;(  trip  into  a 
foreign  land  on  accounl  of  the  Mexican  pop 

Illation  and  numerous  interesting  tribes  of 
Indian',  who  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
dwell     COntigUOUfl     \( 'out  inucri    on    \hujv 
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The    monster     menace    of    revolutionary     unrest: 
12,1)00      centers       of      Bolshevist       agitation       in 


Tin.    A.a    ii    not 
i     Instead,    a 
new  war  li  upon 
We     didn't 
it  coming    Man; 
us  don't  know  it's  hi 

And    \.\  an  - 

prepared  for  it  as  we 
Am-  for  the  grapple  oi 
the  Huns, 

The  nev\    war  may  I. 

ten    years.    It    will     \t 

we    don't    wake    up.    Our 

immediate  job  is  t » »  arm 
ourselves,  put  up  a  fin- 
ish fight,  and  knock  out 
the  enemy  before  he 
gets  the  start. 

When  the  Kaiser  at- 
tacked Europe,  we  did 
nothing.  We  were  asleep 
as  a  nation,  and  it  took 
us  three  years  to  wake 
up.  Our  slumber  of  in- 
difference cost  us  heav- 
ily ;  it  cost  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  more. 

The  new  war,  growing  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  and 
now  transplanted  in  America,  is  to  be  a  fight  not  of  sol- 
diers but  of  workers.  If  allowed  to  spread,  it  will  mean 
danger  to  every  man  or  woman  who  works  for  a  living 
— and  there  are  30,000,000  of  us  in  this  country.  We  are 
all  liable  to  lose  money,  time,  health,  opportunity. 

This  new  war  in  America,  if  it  succeeds,  will  make 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living  even  more,  and  reduce  wages  to  a  minimum. 
It  will  paralyze  industry,  cause  the  discharge  of  thou- 
sands of  employees,  prevent  the  hiring  of  thousands  who 
want  a  job,  and  create  disorder  if  not  panic. 

The  war  in  Europe  was  between  races — and  we  knew 
just  by  looking  at  a  Hun  or  a  Turk  that  he  was  our  foe. 
The  new  war  in  America  is  between  classes — and  we 
don't  know  how  to  judge  the  army  of  attack.  We  are 
fooled  in  their  appearance.  They  don't  look  like  soldiers, 
they  look  more  like  tramps.  They  include  Bolsheviki ; 
I.  W.  W.  orators,  Germans,  pro-Germans  and  near-Ger- 
mans ;  anarchists  and  socialists ;  grafters  and  profiteers ; 
drones  and  failures;  kickers  and  pessimists;  idlers  and 
men  who  talk  instead  of  work;  reformers  drunk  on  a 
theory;  fanatics  who  must  be  heard  at  any  cost;  for- 
eigners who  like  our  money  but  not  our  flag.  These 
gentry  form  the  army  of  attack.  They  are  led  by  foreign 
brains  and  presumably  fed  on  foreign  money. 

They  call  their  new  scheme  a  "war  between  Capital 
and  Labor."  They  sprung  it  as  far  back  as  1917;  it  was 
the  largest  single  factor  in  the  8000  strikes  which  were 
organized  during  that  year  in  the  shops,  mills,  factories, 
and  other  producing  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

The  mayors  of  a  hundred  of  our  largest  cities  were 
called  to  the  White  House  in  company  with  the  gover- 
nors of  states,  to  consider  the  various  labor  problems 
of  the  reconstruction  period,  and  to  devise  ways  of 
"steadying,  easing  and  facilitating  the  whole  labor 
processes  of  the  United  States."  One  of  their  findings 
was  that  "a  desperate  Bolshevik  propaganda  is  actively 
at  work  to  aggravate  the  unemployment  situation." 

By   fostering   the  conditions   of  labor   unrest,   these 
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hidden    traitors    plan    to 

hurry  along  the  revolu 

lion   against   the   Amen 

can  Government  and  to 
establish  a  Bol  ihevik  re 

public.  A  high  official  Of 
the  Tost  Office  Depart 
tnent  states  that  such  a 
revolution  is  planned  by 
the  "red"  leaders  in  this 
country,  who  already 
publish  twelve  newspa 
papers  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  free  lance  papers, 
and  who  conduct  propa 
ganda  regularly  and 
widely  thru  anarchistic, 
socialistic  and  other  rad- 
ical organizations,  par- 
ticularly the  I.  W.  W. 
and  their  great  field 
force  known  as  "recruit- 
ing and  subscription 
agents."  There  are  more 
than  12,000  centers  of 
Bolshevist  agitation  in  America. 

Almost  every  large  body  of  employees  has  in  it  a  group 
of  these  lawless  flingers  of  firebrands,  these  haters  of 
America  and  everything  American,  who  would  imme- 
diately destroy  the  vast,  priceless  industries  and  insti- 
tutions we  have  toiled  so  hard  to  build  up.  The  "rights 
of  the  working  man,"  the  "struggle  between  Capital 
and  Labor,"  and  the  "greed  of  the  upper  classes"  are 
the  gaudy-colored,  sweet-tasting  lollypops  in  the  mouths 
of  this  gang. 

I  refuse  to  be  bribed  with  a  lollypop.  A  person  who 
hands  out  bait  of  this  kind  always  carries  a  trap  up  his 
sleeve.  A  fellow  who  seems  terribly  anxious  to  sympa- 
thize with  you  because  you  are  downtrodden  will  bear 
watching — he's  looking  for  a  chance  to  pick  your  pocket 
while  you  are  off  your  guard,  listening  to  his  mushy 
talk.  The  minute  a  seedy,  greedy,  eloquent  chap  starts 
to  tell  me  I  "ain't  treated  right  and  shouldn't  stand  for 
it,"  I  close  my  fist  around  my  pocketbook  and  rush  a 
glance  to  my  watch-pocket  to  see  if  the  chain  still  holds. 
If  every  working  man  were  as  careful,  half  the  strikes 
and  other  disputes  of  employees  would  never  be  pulled 
off. 

I  belong  to  the  working  class. 
Every  honest  man  does. 

I  work  harder  with  my  brain  than  the  average  day 
laborer,  so-called,  works  with  his  hands.  I  use  up  more 
nervous  energy  than  he  does,  I  am  more  tired  than  he 
is  at  night.  When  I  need  rest,  I  work  with  my  hands! 
That  is  how  hard  I  work. 

Being  a  toiler,  I  am  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  toiler. 
When  a  group  of  working  men  start  to  fight  to  improve 
conditions  for  themselves,  I  want  to  see  them  win.  But 
they  cannot  win  by  using  wrong  methods.  They  cannot 
win  by  turning  Bolsheviki.  They  cannot  win  by  wasting 
time  in  foolish  talk,  or  in  stirring  up  class  hatred,  or  in 
following  blind  and  selfish  leaders,  or  in  forcing  claims 
that  are  unjust,  wild  and  rash. 

The  new  war  in  America  is  the  war  of  the  awakened 
workers  of  the  world.  It  has  a  genu!  aide  and  a  bad  side 
The  good  side  is  that  the  workers  are  awake  and  tight 
ing.   The  bad    side    is   that    they    are   mostly    following 
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wrong  leaders  and  wrong  methods.  If  you  wake  a  man 
suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep,  how  he  talks  and  acts! 
His  words  are  a  growl,  mumble  and  jumble,  his  actions 
are  a  cross  between  a  bear  shaking  itself  and  a  bantam 
rooster  sparring  for  a  fight.  The  poor  fellow  is  awake 
enough  to  say  and  do  something,  but  not  awake  enough 
to  say  or  do  anything  rationally. 

Most  of  the  workers  of  the  human  family  have  been 
asleep  since  the  world  was  young.  Now  the  workers  have 
begun  to  wake  to  their  own  powers,  privileges,  rights, 
possibilities  and  opportunities.  They  are  muttering  loud- 
ly and  striking  out  in  all  directions.  Good!  When  they 
gain  full  possession  of  their  senses,  they  will  do  great 
things  wisely  and  well.  It  is  good  to  be  awake,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  awake  and  also  wise.  Labor  has  been  a  sleeping 
giant.  When  Labor  is  roused  to  the  point  of  using  head, 
heart  and  hands  together — civilization  will  be  clean 
made  over! 

What  now  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  industrial 
strife  prevailing  thruout  America?  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
the  man  with  the  million  dollar  salary,  voiced  the  opin- 
ion of  most  of  the  real  captains  of  industry  when  he 
declared:  "I  seriously  doubt 
if  labor  has,  in  the  years  gone 
by,  received  its  fair  share  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  great 
country." 

So  employees,  naturally  feel- 
ing abused,  cast  all  the  blame 
on  employers.  But  I  asked  the 
founder  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation — the  organization 
that  has  probably  done  most  to 
bring  employees  and  employers 
together — who  was  to  blame 
for  the  strife  between  Capital 
and  Labor.  He  said  both  sides 
were  equally  to  blame ;  the  man 
of  wealth  and  the  man  of  mus- 
cle were  both  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced, narrow,  ignorant,  selfish, 
unfair.  He  intimated  that  no 
strife  or  other  serious  labor 
difficulty  ever  occurred  with- 
out wrong  on  both  sides. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  in  such  great  in- 
dustrial plants  as  the  Edison 
Laboratories,    the    Wanamaker 
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I  ttim  0M  Star*  and  Sfrlpe«:  HoUhevKm  make*  convenient 
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\oten  Kraker,  Amsterdam 
The    characteristic    attitude    of    Bolshevism,    in    a    Dutch    cartoon: 
"These    are    my    arguments.    What    can    you    say    against    them?" 

Stores,  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  the  National  City 
Bank,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Here  Capital  and 
Labor  pull  together,  instead 
of  pulling  apart.  Not  only  are 
dividends  larger,  but  wages 
are  higher,  working  conditions 
better,  complaints  and  griev- 
ances so  few  as  to  cause  no 
deep  concern,  with  strikes  and 
other  conflicts  unknown.  Wher- 
ever employer  and  employee 
both  honestly  try  to  be  fair 
with  each  other,  good  feeling 
prevails,  good  work  results, 
good  profits  accrue.  Why  ex- 
pect good  pay  if  you  don't  do 
good  work?  A  decent  man  al- 
ways makes  sure  that  he  is  do- 
ing better  work  before  he  de- 
mands bigger  pay.  Otherwise, 
he  is  a  beggar. 

Another  cause  of  labor  un- 
rest is  the  persistence  of  the 
dark-age  "boss"  idea.  Every 
"boss"  is  a  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  business,  and  a 
cross  to  the  workers  in  it.  A  man  has  no  right  to  give 
orders  merely  because  he  has  a  right  to  give  them.  A 
business  must  be  run  by  military  firmness,  but  that  is 
based  on  military  science  and  a  mutual  desire  to  con- 
quer a  common  foe.  John  Masefield,  who  rose  from  a  bar- 
tender to  be  a  great  poet,  says,  "The  only  things  which 
matter  in  war  are  courage  and  love  of  your  comrades." 
If  the  man  over  you  in  business  has  in  his  heart  no 
love  of  his  comrades,  you  and  the  rest  of  them  should 
have  the  courage  to  insist  that  he  reform  or  resign. 
Obey  the  man's  orders — then  demand  that  he  justify 
them.  The  rule  of  reason  and  of  right  is  the  only  one 
that  American  workers  should  tolerate. 

Another  source  of  labor  troubles  is  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. You  can't  mix  together  Jews,  Irishmen,  Scotch- 
men, Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  Hungarians  and  Scan- 
dinavian! with  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  satisfy  them  all. 
Here  is  a  problem  of  the  employer  seldom  regarded  by 
the  employee.  In  a  western  mining  camp,  as  many  as 
thirty  two  separate  nationalities  have  been  discovered. 
Even  the  workers  in  highly  organized  city  plants,  such, 


Son  Fronci$co  Bulletin 
The  spreading  flame  of  Bolshevism,  with 
Death     in     its     wake,     kindles     Fiurope — 
and      sweeps      on,      if      we      permit       it 
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i   Stock 
nlj  k»  per  cent  Amn 
■   the  employer  to  bar 
in.  n  races  who 

undei  -land  full)  what  he 
talking    about,    and    who    would 
never   waul    the  thingi   In  i 

hundi  he  could  i 

them  whatever  the)   all  agreed  on? 
Jfou  can't  pick  <>ut  a  dozen  itraighl 

ericans  who  will  agree  abaolul 
on  b  program  for  Capital  and  Labor 
to  follow,  Add  the  foreign  element, 
and  you   leave   the  employer   up   i 

stump. 

When   John    II.    I'atte rson    made   R 

rule  that  his  emplo  hould  have 

plenty  of  light,  soap  and  water,  a  lot 

of  the  men  in  his  factory  put  up  a 
loud  complaint,  insisting  that  thej 
were  being  insulted.  They  were  free- 
born  Americans,  and  they  didn't 
have  to  take  a  hath.  Citizens  of  the 
Community  sadly  mourned  that  a 
good  man  like  Patterson  had  gone 
crazy,  while  other  manufacturers  re- 
ported abroad  that  he  had  turned 
the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany into  a  finishing  school  for  young  ladies.  When  a 
•'boss"  tries  to  be  decent,  forthwith  he  is  damned.  It 
is  no  easy  job  to  treat  workers  like  human  beings — 
when  some  of  them  aren't. 

A  big  volume  would  be  necessary  to  describe  all  the 
reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  American  employees, 
or  employers,  or  both.  We  name  a  few  more,  just  to 
point  out  their  variety  and  complexity:  High  cost  of 
labor  turnover;  partiality  in  hiring  and  firing;  diffi- 
culty in  marking  and  eliminating  "floaters";  class  dis- 
tinctions between  heads  of  departments  and  employees; 
overwhelming  proportion  of  misfits,  and  therefore  mal- 
contents, among  workers;  large  increase  of  women  ap- 
plicants for  men's  jobs,  frequently  at  lower  wages; 
keener  competition  without  finer  preparation ;  monotony 
and  drudgery,  with  no  compensating  future;  oppression 
at  one  extreme  of  management,  paternalism  at  the 
other;  huge  influx 
of  machines  to  sup- 
plant men  who  never 
learned  to  think; 
false  reliance  on 
"collective  bargain- 
ing" to  lift  workers 
as  a  class  before 
they  are  ready  to  be 
lifted;  assumption 
that  all  workers, 
good,  bad  or  indif- 
ferent, belong  on 
the  same  wage  level ; 
natural  human  ten- 
dency, of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee, 
to  blame  the  other 
fellow  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong; 
hatred  of  unions  by 
employers,  and  wor- 
ship of  unions  by 
employees ;  ignor- 
ance on  each  side  of 
the  aims,   problems, 
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A    foreign    (irowth — Sliull    we  let    the    weed 

of    Bolshevism    take    root    and  grow    at    the 

cornerstone    of    our    American  institutions? 
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"A   cat    In    gloves   catches    no    mice" — Ben  Franklin's    maxim    finds    a    striking    illus- 
tration  today,   where   1.   W.   W.  and   Bolshevik)   flaunt   destruction   in   the    face  of   law 


worries  and  difficulties  on  the  othei 

lack      of      common      meeting 
ground,  where  trivial  complaints  and 

minor  misunderstandings  could  be 
threshed  out   before  they  went  be- 

\  ond  control. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  Indus- 
trial turmoil,  neither  Capital  nor  La 
bor   is   entirely   to   blame.   The   fault 

may  be  more  thai  of  capital,  or  more 
that  of  Labor,  or  equally  that  «>i 
boih,    or    equally    that   of    neither. 

Trade  conditions  or  economic  flm 
tuations,  for  which  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible, may  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  .state  of  unrest.  The  point  we 
wish  to  make  is  that  no  problem  of 
employment  can  be  settled  as  you 
would  dash  the  scum  off  a  stagnant 
pool ;  you  have  to  probe  to  the  depths 
of  the  situation  before  you  can  even 
locate  or  formulate  the  problem.  A 
dispute  means  either  disaffection  or 
disability  on  both  sides — and  a  de- 
cent man  is  ashamed  of  either.  A 
fellow  bent  on  loot  hates  light;  if 
you  aren't  out  on  a  looting  expedi- 
tion, you  won't  do  any  hating  till 
you  get  some  light. 

For  years  to  come,  the  problem  of  the  wofld  is  that 
of  reconstruction.  A  large  group  of  prominent  business 
and  professional  men  of  our  section,  wanting  expert  ad- 
vice, arranged  a  consultation  with  a  high  authority  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Asked  to  men- 
tion the  greatest  peril  to  American  interests,  he  replied 
immediately:  "The  economic  war.  This  war  has  just  be- 
gun. It  started  in  Europe  thru  poverty,  hunger,  discon- 
tent, Bolshevism,  anarchy,  violence,  demoralization  of 
society.  The  war  against  these  destructive  elements  and 
particularly  against  radical  socialism,  German  and  I. 
W.  W.  propaganda,  unemployment,  timidity  of  employ- 
ers and  rashness  of  employees,  and  other  fatal  and  in- 
sidious social  and  economic  influences,  is  yet  to  be 
fought.  The  fight  is  one  that  requires  all  the  strength 
of  our  courage,  sacrifice  and  preparation. 

"Two  hours  after 
the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  German 
employees  of  the 
huge  Krupp  muni- 
tion works  had 
stopped  making 
weapons  of  war  to 
shoot  us  in  the  heart, 
and  were  making 
products  of  peace  to 
shoot  us  in  the  purse. 
The  close  of  the  war 
came  two  or  three 
years  before  we  ex- 
pected it.  We  had 
changed  this  coun- 
try into  a  great  wai 
machine  running  full 
blast.  Everything 
and   everybody    was 

thrown  out   of  gear. 
as   when  you   stop  I 

steam  engine  bj  put 

ting  I   boul-      I  Cox 
touted  on  /xi> 
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Keep    tne    J-iai    muicti    in    perfect    condition 
by     making      frequent      use     of     the      rake 


One    of    the    best    of    the    newer    cultivating 
tools     cuts     both     ways     at     one     operation 


Be    on     guard     constantly     against     insects 
and    disease    and    spray    early    and    thoroly 


Getting  in  a  Few  Good  Digs 

The  Gardener's  Strategy  Against  Weeds  and  Weather 

By  F.  F.  Rockwell 


THE  most  critical  time  in  the  vegetable  garden 
comes  with  the  advent  of  the  first  few  weeks 
of  real  hot,  dry  weather.  The  garden  that  is 
prepared  to  meet  this  emergency  will  go  thru 
successfully.  The  garden  that  is  not,  will  go  under. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  learned  in  connection 
with  the  summer  gardening  is  that  plants  will  now  suc- 
cumb to  injury  or  neglect  which  would  hardly  have  af- 
fected them  during  the  spring.  While  the  weather  re- 
mains moist  and  warm,  it  is  hard  to  kill  most  vegetables. 
Even  the  attacks  of  many  insects  are  withstood  more 
or  less  successfully.  You  have  doubtless  seen  a  stray 
cabbage  plant  dropt  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a 
seedling  thinned  out  of  the  row,  take  root  and  live. 

Conditions  now,  however,  are  very  different.  Plants 
have  all  they  can  do  to  keep  going  ahead  even  where 
every  possible  advantage  is  given  them.  If  they  do  not 
get  the  best  of  care,  the  results  will  quickly  be  evident 
in  "crops  that  don't  grow  as  they  ought  to,"  and  a  har- 
vest of  disappointments  in  lieu  of  vegetables. 

One  of  the  things  which   frequently  cuts  down   the 

ield  to  a  large  extent,  destroying  some  plants  outright. 

and  injuring  others  to  a  great  degree,  is  allowing  big 

weeds  to  develop  in  the  garden.  A  row  of  radishes,  let- 

,  spinach  or  some  early  stuff  that  has  "gone  by"  is 

lected  Before  the  gardener  realizes  what  is  happen 

ids  that  have  escaped   earlier  notice  have 

up  into  the  air,  giving  the  entire  garden  a  neglect- 

ppearance.  But  the  appearance  is  hot  the  worst  of 

it.  Try  to  pull  up  one  of  these  big  fellows,  and  you  find 

that  half  a  dozen  vegetable  plants  come  up  with  it.  A 

«ie  of  dozen  more  are    >>  loo  ened  in  the  soil  that 

njured  )y.  Furthermore,  each  of  th 

big  weeds  in  growing  has  robbed  a  large  area  of  mois- 

'I    of    plant,    food    whieh    your    vegetables    sorely 
led,    for  the    root.:   usually   extend    laterally   at    lea   i 

far      '  •  •    -        ■      grown  up  into  the  air. 

Of  Course,   no  one  liken  to  spend  time,   money  and  en- 

ng  the   weeds  out  of  the  crops  that   have 
gone  by"  and  from  which  no  further  benefit  is  to  be 

o  the  an  v-e,  .  ,;  remove  ;. t,  once  t.he  remain  i 
-    '  rop  lie  last  "mess"  of  yegeta 

ked  or  pulled.  Every  day  v.o  delay  means  just 


that  much  soil  moisture  and  plant  food  wasted;  just 
that  much  less  chance  of  succeeding  with  the  new  crops 
that  should  be  planted  where  the  first  one  has  been 
removed. 

What  can  be  planted  for  second  crops?  Almost  any- 
thing that  will  mature  in  your  locality  before  danger 
of  frost.  You  know — or  any  of  your  gardening  friends 
can  tell  you — about  when  the  first  killing  frost  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  table  herewith  shows  the  approximate  dates  for 
planting  different  kinds  of  vegetables  for  different  pur- 
poses. Of  course  many  of  them  can  be  planted  as  late 
as  the  last  date  mentioned,  but  the  dates  suggested  are 
based  on  bringing  the  stuff  to  maturity  when  it  can 
most  conveniently  be  used  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
The  last  column  shows  the  latest  date  when  you  can 
sow  with  reasonable  assurance  of  the  plants  "coming 
thru"  all  right  in  your  locality.  In  planting  near  the 
late  date  limit,  always  use  an  early  variety. 

SUCCESS  with  the  late  planted  crops  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  getting  a  good  strong  start.  When- 
ever possible,  plant  just  after  a  good  soaking  rain. 
Planting  before  a  rain  is  not  desirable  except  in  a  loose, 
sandy  soil,  because  a  heavy  rain  beats  and  packs  down 
the  surface,  forming  a  crust  thru  which  small  seedlings 
cannot  easily  force  their  way  up. 

But  good  soaking  rains  are  likely  to  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  at  about  the  time  of  the  year  you  want 
to  make  these  late  plantings.  If  you  have  not  got  an 
irrigation  system  (which  automatically  solves  all  prob- 
lems of  this  kind,  as  well  as  many  others)  there  are  two 
things  you  can  do.  The  first  is  to  presprout  the  seeds 
before  planting,  that  is,  soak  them  in  lukewarm  water 
(twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  is  generally  suffl- 
(  ient)  so  that  they  are  just  about  ready  to  sprout  be- 
fore von  plant  them.  After  soaking,  if  the  seeds  are, 
lolled   in  sifted   dry  soil  or  in   wood   ashes,   the  surplus 

moisture  will  be  absorbed  and  they  can  be  handled  and 
planted  readily  without  sticking  togethei 
The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  firm  the  seeds  in  the  soil. 

The    Importance    Of    doing    this    when    planting    in    drv 

weather  can  hardly  be  overemphasized,  Peter  Render 
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the  p  Ismen  ol  thi^  count i 

to  tell  the  i  "iu-  ol   his  customers  who  sowed  a 

M  ol  turnips  near  his  melon  patch.  Dry  weather 
followed,  anil  the  onto  turnip*  which  came  ui>  were  thoac 
in  the  numbei  eleven  footprint  couple  <>i  colored 

night  o|  'i"  were  wared  out  of  the  melon  patch, 

All  depend  for  germination  upon  absorbing, 

sufficient  amount  of  moisture   from   the  soil  t<>  cause 

them  tn  swell  ami  crack.  Soil  that   is  firmly   pre.st  down 

will  soak  up  moisture  from  tin-  moist  soil  below,  while 
soil  that  is  left  loose  will  not  do  so.  Soak  your  seeds 

I  <•  planting,  and  then  when  sowing  press  the  soil 
down  lirmh  over  them  either  by  tamping  them  in  with 
the  hack  of  the  hoe,  m  pressing  along  the  row  with  the 
hall  ol  the  foot,  "r  Arming  it  down  with  the  edge  of  a 
hoard  and  you  are  not  likely  to  have  trouhle  in  gel 
ing  a  good  "stand"  of  seedling  even  in  dry   weather. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  as  important  to  keep  already 
growing  plants  strong  as  to  start  new  ones.  A-DOUl  this 
time  of  year  a  new  difficulty  in  the  gardener's  way  is 
almost  certain  to  he  encountered.  That  difficulty  is  a 
lack  Of  moisture.  Without  moisture  in  the  soil,  growth 
must  he  slowed  down  and  gradually  cease  altogether. 
It  does  not  reach  the  latter  state  except  as  the  result  of 
;•  prolonged  drought.  But  the  extent  to  which  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  dry  weather  cuts  down  the  garden's 
products  is  not  realized  by  most  gardeners.  To  be  fought 
off  as  successfully  as  possible,  this  condition  must  be 
provided  against  tn  advance. 

Maintaining  a  mulch  of  fine  dry  soil  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done.  As  soon  as  you  stop  working  the  soil  or  right 
after  a  rain,  the 
surface  will  set- 
tle and  gradually 
form  a  crust.  If 
this  surface  crust 
is  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  moisture 
from  the  lower 
layers  of  the  soil 
will  work  up  to  it 
and  be  evaporated 
rapidly  from  the 
surface.  This  can 
be  prevented  to  a 
very  great  extent 
by  keeping  the 
surface  of  the 
soil  continually 
stirred,  so  that  it 
is  kept  dust  dry. 


When  to  Plant  Vegetables  for  Winter  Use 


Vegetables 

Beans,  bush 

Beans,   lima     .... 

Beans,  pole 

Beets 

Brussels    Sprouts. 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn 

GREENS 

Chard 

Spinach 

Beets  (small) 

Mustard 

Okra 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Peppers 

Salsify 

Squash 

Tomato. 


For  Drying 
May  15-July  1 
May  15-June  15 
May  15-June  15 
April  15-June  1 
April  1-May  15 
April  1-June  1 
April  15-June  1 
April  10-June  1 
April  15-May  15 
May  1-June  15 

\pril  1-June  1 

April  15-July  1-10 

April  15-June  1 

April  1-May  1-July  1-10 

June  1 

April  1-May  15 

April  1-15 

April  15-May  15 

May  15-June  15 

April  1-May  15 

May  15-June  15 

May  15-June  15 


Turnips April  1-May  15 


Niui  have  probably  noticed  how  moist  the  soil  will  re 
main  beneath  a  piece  of  hoard  or  a  Hat  stone.  This  dry 
surface  mulch  acts  in  the  lame  way   Below  the  dry  soil 
the  nun  line  i     retained,   it   maj    seem  to  you  time- 
iii).'.    unprofitable  work   to  go   over  your  garden 

week   ui    mi  durin|    dry    weather,   when   not  even 
:     an-  growing,  to  keep  the  surface  well  stirred  up 

and  loose,  fine  ami  dry.  Hut  the  results  will  pay  you 
amply  for  your  efforts. 

To  do  this   important  work  successfully   make  use  ol 

the  best  tools  you  can  get.  Kor  the  large  garden,  of 

Course,  the  single  or  douhle  wheel  hoe,  with  suitable 
attachment,  should  he  used.  Kor  Ihe  small  garden  the 
slide  or  "scuffle"  hoe  should  be  employed.  There  are  two 
kinds  on  the  market,  which  are  much  easier  to  use  than 
the  old  type.  One  of  these  has  two  guides  or  runners  of 
heavy,  still  wire,  which  holds  the  blade  in  position,  mak- 
ing it  possible  I'  i  an  inexperienced  operator  to  do  good 
work;  and  permitting  more  rapid  work.  Where  there 
is  room  the  ordinary  hand  rake  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective mulching  tools  that  can  be  used. 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  a  mulch  of  fine  manure, 
grass  clippings,  or  some  similar  material,  is  even  more 
effective  than  the  dust  mulch.  A  watering  applied  thru 
a  mulch  of  this  kind  will  be  more  effective  than  one  put 
on  uncovered  ground.  Use  all  the  old  manure  you  can 
find  anywhere  for  mulching  such  things  as  egg  plant, 
cauliflower  and  celery,  which  are  particularly  insistent 
upon  having  plenty  of  moisture  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory crop. 

The  art  of  watering  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  seem 

to  the  beginner. 
In  fact,  water  ap- 
plied frequently 
in  limited  quan- 
tities to  the  sur- 
face, as  is  often 
done,  may  do 
more  harm  than 
good.  Observe  the 
following  simple 
rules,  in  using 
hose  or  watering 
can :  Water  to- 
ward evening  or 
on  a  cloudy  day. 
Give  a  thoro  soak- 
ing that  will  wet 
the  soil  clear  down 
to  the  roots.  [Con- 
tinued on  page  369 


For  Canning 
May  15-August  1 
May  15-June  16 
May  15-June  15 
April  15-July  15 
April  1-June  16 
April  1-June  15 
April  15-July  1 
April  10-July  10 

May  1-July  1 

April  1-July  1 

April  15-July  1-Aug.  15 

April  15-August  1 

April  1-15-July  1-Aug.  15 

June  1 


April  15-June  1 
May  15-June  15 

May  15-July  15 
May  15-July  15 
June  15-August  1 


For  Storing    (dry) 
May  5-June  15 
May  15-June  15 
May  15-June  15 

June  15-July  1 
June  1-July  1 
June  15-August  1 
June  1-15 
June  15-July  20 
May  15-July  15 


April  1-15 
May  15-June  1 
July  15-August  15 

May  15-June  1 
May  15-July  1 

June  15-July  15 


Save   all    the    waste    vegetable    matter,   grass   clippings   and    similar 
material    for   the   compost   heap.   They   make   "humus"    for   next    year 


Conserve     as     much     moisture     as     possible     l>>      mulching     In     .!> ) 
weather,      and      spread      the      "■.pent"      manure      along      UM      NW1 
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"CIRE  drills  are 
*-  good,  but  not  in' 
fallible.  In  spite  of 
the  drill,  when  a 
real  fire  burst  out, 
this  little  boy, 
stricken  with  sense- 
less panic,  hid  in  a 
dark  cloakroom. 


Who  is  supposed  to  guard  the  lives 
of  school  children  anyway  ? 


"X  TOW,  Willie,  be  careful  when  you  cross  the 
IN    tracks." 

Mother  stands  in  the  doorway,  watching  her 
little  boy  running  down  the  street. 

And  then,  turning  to  father  she  says,  "I  always 
worry  till  I  think  he  is  safe  inside  the  school' 
house  door." 

But  once  safely  inside  that  door,  Willie  is  sup' 
posed  to  be  out  of  danger  for  the  next  six  hours  at 
least.  Unthinking  parents  never  stop  to  consider 
the  daily  fire  menace  that  exists  in  school  buildings. 

You  have  a  hazy  idea  that  school  buildings  are 

ie  because  somebody  told  you  so.    "Fire  drills" 

and  "fire  escape"  sound  safe  enough — fine     until 

the   flames   are    leaping    through    the    window. 

School  fires  start 
in  mysterious  out' 
of -the  way  places, 
andsmolder.along 
unnoticed  in  a 
vacant    room    or 


Take  these  I'lain  Facts 
mm  nvi  billion  dollar,  of  b 
•  rtyha  been  protected  fi 
■'.r  iprinJi 

"  '  lommiiMOfU  are 

!m^  the  live-.  of  factory  employ 

Of  requiring  tl  I    unfailing 

-non   in   ' 

I  hi    '  fatted  ' 

"I    on     / 


closet.  Then  suddenly  there  comes  a  terrible 
roaring  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  building 
bursts  into  flame. 

Investigate  conditions  in  your  school  yourself. 
Don't  let  anyone  assure  you  that  your  school  is 
safe  enough  till  you  understand  what  that  safety 
means.  Don't  fool  yourself  because  the  doors 
open  outward  and  the  stairway  is  of  iron. 

You  could  provide  a  dozen,  yes  fifty  minor 
"safeguards"  and  only  find  when  the  schoolhouse 
is  burned  up,  that  all  these  superficial  methods  of 
protection  will  never  accomplish  one'tenth  what 
the  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  will. 
The  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  equals  a  hundred 
firemen  right  there,  always  on  the  job. 

As  soon  as  a  fire  starts  in  any  place  in  the  build- 
ing, these  automatic  firemen  come  into  action  and 
drown  the  fire  before  it  becomes  a  menace. 

Read      "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

Any   individual,    trustee    or    official  will  find  in  "Fire  Tragedies  and 
IIh  ii  I'emedy"  the  unvarnished  truth   and    i   path  of  imperative  social 

service  Write  for  n  today.  AddreM  General  Fire  I  Sxtinguisher  Com- 
pany, 2Kb    West   Exchange  Street,   Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER   SYSTEM 
When  the  jire   starts    the   water   starts 
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British   railway,  coal  mint-  and  ti 

port  labor  unions,  numbering  1,600,- 
006  men,  demand  abolition  of  conscrip- 
tion, withdrawal  of  troops  from  Rus- 
sia, lifting  of  blockade  againit  Ger- 
many, release  of  conscientious  objectors 

and    income   tax  exemption  of   $1200. 

The  Chinese  Governnu  nt  has  author- 
ized the  s;gning  of  the  peace  treaty, 
but  with  reservation  in  regard  to  the 
Shantung  Peninsula,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  Japan. 

Ten  thousand  former  soldiers  and 
ton  paraded  the  London  streets  and 
approached  the  House  of  Parliament, 
demanding  work  and  a  minimum  waee. 
The  police  dispersed  the  mob  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

Polish  atrocities  are  being  reported 
to  the  Paris  Conference.  At  Pin^k 
thirty-five  young  Jews  who  were  dis- 
tributing the  Passover  bread  were  shot 
in  the  presence  of  their  families.  At 
Vilna  200  men,  women  and  children 
were  massacred  in  a  synagog. 

The  Council  of  Four  has  agreed  to 
recognize  the  Siberian  Government  of 
Admiral  Kolchak  at  Omsk  on  condition 
that  he  calls  a  genuine  constituent 
assembly  and  accepts  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant. 

The  Esthonian  army  of  20.000  men 
has  taken  Pskov,  170  miles  southwest  of 
Petrograd,  and  is  reported  to  be  rapidly 
advancing  on  that  city,  while  General 
Maynard,  in  command  of  British  and 
American  troops,  is  approaching  from 
Lake  Onega  on  the  north. 

Fifty-seven  food  merchants — all  one 
variety — were  marched  to  a  gallows 
erected  by  the  infuriated  populace  in 
Prague  and  given  their  choice  between 
"being  hanged  as  profiteers  and  signing 
a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  sell  their 
goods  at  reasonable  prices.  They  signed. 

Lieutenant  Roget,  the  French  avia- 
tor, has  established  a  world's  record  for 
distance  covered  in  sustained  flight.  He 
flew  1361  miles  in  twelve  and  a  half 
hours,  without  stopping:  an  average 
speed  of  about  114  miles  an  hour.  The 
flight  was  from  Paris  to  Kenitra,  twen- 
ty miles  from  Rabat,  in  Morocco. 

An  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Kalut, 
or  Klut,  on  the  Island  of  Java  has 
wiped  out  31  villages  and  killed  15,000 
people.  In  May,  1901,  this  volcano  also 
caused  wide  devastation. 
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Luiulun  Oturuuit 

A    daflffSrOUJ    weapon 

The  Poles  are  driving  the  Ukrain- 
ians out  of  Galicia  and  have  taken 
Lutsk  with  10,000  Ukrainian  prisoners. 

One  million  dollars  saved  on  steel 
rails  by  the  recently  dissolved  Indus- 
trial Board  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  one  answer  given  by  Chair- 
man George  N.  Peek  to  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads  Hines,  who  com- 
plained that  the  $47  per  ton  price  was 
unreasonable.  This  price  was  $5  lower 
than  the  Railroad  Administration  was 
able  to  get  in  independent  negotiations. 

Director  General  of  Railroads  Hines 
has  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $1,- 
200,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $500,000,- 
000  already  provided,  to  meet  deficits 
and  to  continue  government  operation 
of  the  railroads.  The  loss  up  to  April 
30  was  $486,000,000.  General  trade  de- 
pression and  extraordinary  operating 
expenses  during  the  severe  1917-18 
winter  are  given  as  causes. 

Republican  women  will  henceforth 
share  all  party  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities. Party  chairmen  from  all  States 
decided  the  question  in  conference  at 
Washington.  Fifteen  million  women,  at 
least,  will  vote  in  1920.  If  the  Federal 
Amendment  passes,  there  will  be  more. 

Two  thousand  civilians  and  five  hun- 
dred military  German  nationals  who 
have  been  interned  during  the  war  will 
be  deported.  The  conduct  of  these  has 
been  satisfactory;  those  who  are  re- 
garded as  dangerous  enemy  aliens  are 
not  to  be  released.  Still  others,  who 
have  exprest  a  desire  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  will  be  hon- 
ored  if  their  declarations  are  sincere. 

Secretary  Baker  will  ask  Congress 
for  appropriations  to  maintain  an  army 
of  500,000  men  for  1920.  This  does  not 
affect  the  consideration  to  be  given 
later  to  the  question  of  a  permanent 
military  establishment. 

The  American  Defense  Society  has 
started  an  intensive  movement  in  favor 
of  universal  military  training.  Presi- 
dents of  colleges  where  students'  army 
training  corps  were  in   operation,   and 


other  national  societies  Interested  will 
be  invited  to  join  the  movement, 

Tho  tin  Federal  amendmeni  for 
woman  suffrage  passed  the  House,  804 
to  89,  Southern    Democrats  still  voice 

States'    Rights    doctrines    in    opposition 
The    point    was    Stressed    by    nearly    all 
oratori  who  argued  against  suffrage. 

Neurologists  of  the  New    York   Acad 
iiny   of   Medicine  assert  that   inevitably 

with  liquor  prohibition  will  come  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  former  drink- 
ers to  indulge  unduly  in  certain  foods. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  cites  an  instance  of  an 
ex-alcoholic  who  periodically  went  on 
a  prodigious  "roast   beef  jag." 

The  end  of  the  fifteen-week  strike  oJ 
the  Lawrence  textile  mill  operatives 
was  marked  by  lack  of  jobs  for  those 
who  wished  to  return  to  work.  Many 
of  the  strikers  are  idle,  but  no  further 
measures  for  their  financial  relief  by 
the  strike  committee  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Textile  Workers  are  announced. 

A  record  week  for  homecoming 
American  troops  brought  74,598  fight- 
ing men  to  New  York  alone.  Twenty- 
seven  troopships  entered  that  port, 
while  many  thousands  of  men  were 
landed  at  Newport  News,  Boston  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

No  contribution  over  $1000  will  be 
received  to  finance  the  coming  Repub- 
lican national  campaign.  Chairman 
Hays  plans  country-wide  organization 
to  obtain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
tributions from  $1  up.  With  the  new 
plan  passes  the  old  idea  of  great  cor- 
poration contributions. 

The  status  of  2.75  per  cent  beer  has 
been  determined  judicially  by  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  granted  by  Federal 
Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer.  If  the  injunc- 
tion stands  the  war-time  prohibition 
law  effective  July  1  will  not  affect  the 
manufacture  of  beer  containing  not 
more  than  2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Any  woman  who  has  the  physique,  the 
ambition  and  can  pass  the  civil  service 
examination  can  become  a  regular  "cop" 
in  New  York  City.  Women  are  no  long- 
er excluded  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  A  night-stick  and  a 
regular  beat  go  with  the  job. 

In  Henry  Ford's  million-dollar  suit 
against  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  socio- 
logical department  of  the  Foi-d  plant 
is  to  the  fore,  producing  officials  testi- 
fying that  health  and  service  records 
are  kept  of  all  employees,  and  that  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  went  to  Mexico 
got  their  jobs  back. 

Casualties  in  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  now  total  282,649.  0( 
these  32,869  were  killed  in  action.  13, 
507  died  of  wounds,  and  28,1  IS  of  dis 
ease.  Of  204,828  nun  wounded  in  ac- 
tion, over  85  per  cent  returned  to 
tive  duty. 

The  Victory  Loan  was  oversubscribed 

by  nearly  $750,000,000.  There  were 
12,000,000    subscribers,    and    nearly    (U> 

per  cent  o(  the  total  subscriptions  came 
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in  sums  of  $10,000  or  less.  The  New 
York  district  led,  with  2,482,932  indi- 
vidual buyers. 

The  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  in 
New  York  have  inaugurated  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  raise  $2,000,000  for 
the  cause  of  Irish  independence.  New 
York   City's   quota    will   be   $150,000. 


Getting  in  a  Few  Good  Digs 

(Continued  from  page  366) 
Examine  carefully  after  watering1  to 
be  sure  that  enough  water  has  been 
used  to  moisten  the  soil  six  or  eight 
inches  down.  To  save  time  with  water- 
ing, open  up  a  trench  with  hoe  or  wheel 
hoe  along  the  row  and  let  the  hose  run 
into  this  till  it  is  full.  After  the  water 
has  soaked  away  turn  the  earth  back 
over  the  trench.  This  gets  the  water 
down  around  the  roots,  and  covers  it 
with  dry  soil,  thus  preventing  rapid 
evaporation.  Be  sure  to  apply  the  water 
as  evenly  as  possible. 

ALONG  with  .  dry  weather,  trouble 
may  be  expected  from  the  various 
insects  and  diseases  which  are  pretty 
sure  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  any 
garden.  The  only  way  to  control  these 
successfully  is  to  be  everlastingly  on 
the  look  out  for  them,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  them  immediately. 

These  injurious  insects  belong  chiefly 
to  two  distinct  types — those  which  chew 
or  eat  portions  of  the  leaves  or  stems 
of  fruit,  and  those  which  suck  the  plant 
juices.  Potato  bugs,  cabbage  worms, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  the  former  class; 
the  various  aphis,  plant  lice  and  scales 
are  examples  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  eating  insects  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  a  stomach  poison,  such  as 
arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  arsenate  of 
lead  is  the  most  satisfactory  thin^  to 
use.  It  can  be  obtained  in  paste  or  pow- 
dered form,  and  applied  dissolved  in 
water  or  in  the  form  of  dry  dust. 

For  the  sucking  insects,  a  "contact" 
poison,  like  nicotine  or  extract  kero- 
sene emulsion  must  be  used.  To  be 
f;ff';ctive,  these  must  come  in  contact 
with  the  insect*.  Forty  per  cent  nico- 
tine  sulfate   is   the   most   effective   and 

renierrt    thing    to    use    under    ti 
conditions. 

THE  di  •■■■>  <-h  attacking  vegetables  are 
ux'iTf.  difficult  to  control  than  the  in- 
annot  be  cured,  k  > 
y  safeguard    is   prevent  on     TI  >■ 
ataridard  fungus    plant 

Bordeaux  mix  tun  .   I 
*mall  garden  this  is  i  niently 

.,  i  enate  of 
■a     two    purpose    spray. 
Th'  I   brand*  of  ai 

'■;>'!  Bord<  au x  mixl  are  on  the  mar 
'  ■"/  i  ■  re  pr<  icnl . 

add  to  this  spray  a  suitable  q 

■<■  (<•;,  poonfnl   to  the 

;.ray     will     control 

and 
be  habit  of  spraying 
-  ilarly  i 
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The  Ideal  Floor  Covering 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  summer  than  CREX 
grass  rugs  ? 

Their  well-known  sanitary  qualities,  durability,  attractive- 
ness and   low  cost  stamp  them  at  once  as  ideal  for  the  Hall, 
Living-Room,  Dining-Room,  Bedroom,  Sun  Parlor  and  Porch. 
CREX  rugs  do  not  absorb  the  dust  and  dirt  which  even  screened  windows 
and  doors  invite.     Easily  cleaned  with  damp  cloth  and  light  shaking. 

The  natural  grass  blending  with  soft  neutral  color-designs  tends  to  virtually 
link  indoors  and  outdoors  as  one. 

Throe  weaves — De  Luxe,  Herringbone^and  Regular — in  wide  variety  of  patterns 
and  co.orintrs  to  choose  from. 

All  t'rai'i  rufjs  are  not  CREX.  Don't  be  deceived  by  imitations.  Insist  on  the 
renuine. 


Free  Color  Catalog 

Write  for  beautiful 
color  -  reproductions 
of  allCREX patterns. 
Roomtreatments  and 
rug  sizesalsos!  ow;.. 


WHEN  BUYING  GRASS  RUGS 
BE  SURE  THE  NAME 


IS  WOVEN  IN  THE  SIDE  BINDING 
ITS  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OURCUARANTIX 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 

212  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Yccr  Dealer 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
in  stock  the  pattern, 
si/e  and  color  you 
want,  notify  us,  giv- 
ing full  particulars. 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 
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Galvanized — 


ROOFING 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Fullweighi 
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A  Startling  Memory  Feat 

That°iou  (BariBo 

How  I  learned  the  secret  in  one  evening.     It  has  helped  me  every  day 


WHEN  my  old  friend  Faulk- 
ner invited  me  to  a  dinner 
party  at  his  house,  I  little 
thought  it  would  be  the  direct  means 
of  getting  me  a  one-hundred-and- 
fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  salary. 
Vet  it  was,  and  here  is  the  way  it  all 
came  about. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening 
things  began  to  drag  a  bit,  as  they 
often  do  at  parties.  Finally  some 
one  suggested  the  old  idea  of  having 
everyone  do  a  "stunt."  Some  sang, 
others  forced  weird  sounds  out  of 
the  piano,  recited,  told  stories,  and 
so  on. 

Then  it  came  to  Macdonald's 
turn.  He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  chap, 
with  an  air  about  him  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  old  saying  that 


"still  waters  run  deep."  He  said 
he  had  a  simple  "stunt"  which  he 
hoped  we  would  like.  He  selected 
me  to  assist  him.  First  he  asked  to 
be  blindfolded  securely  to  prove 
there  was  no  trickery  in  it.  Those 
present  were  to  call  out  twenty-five 
numbers  of  three  figures  each,  such 
as  1 6 1,  249,  and  so  on.  He  asked 
me  to  write  down  the  numbers  as 
they  were  called. 

This  was  done.  Macdonald  then 
astounded  everyone  by  repeating  the 
entire  list  of  twenty-five  numbers 
backwards  and  forwards.  Then  he 
asked  people  to  request  numbers  Im- 
positions, such  as  the  eighth  num- 
ber called,  the  fourth  number,  and 
so  on.  Instantly  he  repeated  the 
exact  number  in  the  position  called. 


He  did  this  with  the  entire  list — 
over  and  over  again,  without  mak- 
ing a  single  mistake. 

Then  Macdonald  asked  that  a 
deck  of  cards  be  shuffled  and  called 
out  to  him  in  their  order.  This  was 
done.  Still  blindfolded,  he  instantly 
named  the  cards  in  their  order  back- 
wards and  forwards.  And  then  to 
further  amaze  us  he  gave  us  the 
number  of  any  card  counting  from 
the  top,  or  the  card  for  any  number. 

You  may  well  imagine  our  ama  e 
ment  at  Macdonald's  remarkable 
feat.  You  naturally  expert  to  see  a 
thing  of  this  sort  on  the  Stage,  and 
even  then  you  look  upon  it  as  a 
trick.  Hut  to  see  it  done  b\  an 
everydaj  business  man.  in  plain 
view    i>l    everyone,    blindlolded    and 
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under  conditions  which  make  trick- 
ery impossible,  is  astonishing,  to 
sav  the  least. 


******* 


ON  the  way  home  that  night  I 
asked  Macdonald  how  it  was 
done.  He  said  there  was  really  noth- 
ing to  it — simply  a  memory  feat, 
the  key  to  which  anyone  could  easily 
learn  in  one  evening.  Then  he  told 
me  that  the  reason  most  people  have 
bad  memories  is  because  they  leave 
memory  development  to  chance. 
Anyone  could  do  what  he  had  done, 
and  develop  a  good  memory,  he 
said,  by  following  a  few  simple  rules. 
And  then  he  told  me  exactly  how  to 
do  it.  At  the  time  I  little  thought 
that  evening  would  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eventful  in  my  life,  but 
such  it  proved  to  be. 

What  Macdonald  told  me  I  took 
to  heart.  In  one  evening  I  made 
remarkable  strides  toward  improv- 
ing my  memory,  and  it  was  but  a 
question  of  days  before  I  learned  to 
do  exactly  what  he  had  done.  At 
first  I  amused  myself  with  my  new- 
found ability  by  amazing  people  at 
parties.  My  "memory  feat,"  as 
my  friends  called  it,  surely  made  a 
hit.  Everyone  was  talking  about 
it,  and  I  was  showered  with  invita- 
tions for  all  sorts  of  affairs.  If  any- 
one were  to  ask  me  how  quickly  to 
develop  social  popularity,  I  would  tell 
him  to  learn  my  memory  "feat" — 
but  that  is  apart  from  what  I  want 
to  tell  you. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  about 
the  improvement  of  my  memory 
was  the  remarkable  way  it  helped 
me  in  business.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise I  discovered  thai  my  memory 
training  had  literally  put  a  razor 
edge  on  my  brain.  My  brain  had 
become  clearer,  quicker,  keener.  I 
felt  that  I  was  fasl  acquiring  that 
mental  grasp  and  alertness  I  had  so 
often  admired  in  men  who  were 
spoken  of  as  "wonders"  and 
"genuises." 

The  nf-xt  thing  I  noticed  w;is  a 
marked  improvement  in  my  con- 
versational powers.  Formerly  my 
talk  .'.-i  halting  and  di«  onne<  ted. 
I  i  ould  think  of  things  to 

until  the  conversation  was  over. 
And  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  I 
would  always  think  of  apl  and 
striking  things  f  "mighl  have  said." 

Bui    now    I    <  an    think    like   ;i    fla   h 

When  I  am  talking  I  m-vcr  have  to 

he  itate    for    the    righl    word,    the 

right  expression  or  the  righl  thing  to 

If    eenu   thai  all  I  h;ive  to  do 

o  t;irt  to  talk  and  instantly  F 
find  myself  saying  the  very  thing  I 

■it  to  ay  to  make  the  greafe  I 
irn-  i   ,,n   peopli 

It  v/-i  n't  long  before  my  new- 
found  ability   to   remember   thin 

;md    to  the    righl    thing   ;it    th< 


right  time,  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  president.  He  got  in  the 
habit  of  calling  me  in  whenever  he 
wanted  facts  about  the  l*jsiness. 
As  he  expressed  himself  to  me, 
"You  can  always  tell  me  instantlv 
what  I  want 
to  know,  while 
the  other  fel- 
lows annoy  me 
by  dodging  out 
of  the  office 
and  saying 
"I'll  look  it 
up." 

*   *   *   * 

IFOUNDthat 
my  ability 
to  remember 
helped  me 
wonderfully  in 
dealing  with 
other  people, 
particularly  in 
committee 
meetings. 
When  a  discus- 
sion opens  up  the  man  who  can  back 
up  his  statements  quickly  with  a 
string  of  definite  facts  and  figures 
usually  dominates  the  others.  Time 
and  time  again  I  have  won  people 
to  rny  way  of  thinking  simply 
because  I  could  instantly  recall 
facts  and  figures.  While  I  am  proud 
of  my  triumphs  in  this  respect. 
I  often  feel  sorry  for  the  ill-at-ease 
look  of  the  other  men  who  cannot 
hold  up  their  end  in  the  argu- 
ment because  they  cannot  re- 
call facts  instan tly.  It  seems  as 
though  I  never  forget  anything. 
Every  fact  I  now  put  in  my  mind  is 
as  clear  and  as  easy  to  recall 
instantly  as  though  it  were  written 
before  me  in  plain  black  and  white. 
We  all  hear  a  lot  about  the 
importance  of  sound  judgment. 
People  who  OUghl  to  know  say  that 
a  man  cannol  begin  to  exercise; 
sound  judgment  until  he  is  forty 
to  fifty  years  of  age.  Hut  I  have 
disproved  all  that.  I  have  found  that 
sound  judgment  is  not  liing  more  than 
the  ability  to  weigh  and  judge  facts  in 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Memot  y 
is  the  basis  of  sound  judgment.   I  am 

only  thirty-two,  but  many  limes  I 
have  been  complimented  «>n  having  the 
judgment  <>l  a  man  oi  forty  five,  I  take 
no  pei  onal  credit  for  this — it  is  all  due  to 
the  w.iy  I  trained  my  memory. 


"Our  president  complimented  me  on  always 
being  able  to  tell  him  instantly  facts  He  wanted 
to  know." 


THKSK  are  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  ways  I  have  profited  by 
my  trained  memory.  No  longer  do  I 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  meeting  men  I  know 
and  of  not  being  able  to  recall  their  names. 
The  moment  I  see  a  man  his  name  flashes 
to  my  mind,  together  with  a  string  of  facts 
about  him.  I  always  liked 
to  read  but  usually  forgot 
most  of  it.  Now  I  find  it 
easy  to  recallwhat  I  have  read. 
Another  surprising  thing  is 
that  I  can  now  master  a  sub- 
ject in  consider- 
ably less  time  than 
before.  I 'rice  lists, 
market  q  nota- 
tions, data  of  all 
kinds,  I  can  recall 
in  detail  almost  at 
will.  I  rarely 
make  a  mistake. 

My  vocabu- 
lary, too,  has 
increased  wonder- 
fully. Whenever 
I  see  a  striking 
word  or  expres- 
sion, I  memorize  it 
and  use  it  in  my 
dictation  or  con- 
versation. This 
has  put  a  remark- 
able sparkle  and 
pulling  power  into  my  conversation  and 
business  letters.  And  the  remarkable  part  of 
it  all  is  that  I  can  now  do  my  day's  work 
quicker  and  with  much  less  effort,  simply 
because  my  mind  works  like  a  flash  and  I  do 
not  have  to  keep  stopping  to  look  things  up. 
All  this  is  extremely  satisfying  to  me,  of 
course.  But  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that 
since  my  memory  powers  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  president,  my  salary  has 
steadily  been  increased.  Today  it  is  many 
times  greater  than  it  was  the  day  Macdonald 
got  me  interested  in  improving  my  memory. 
******* 
AT  Macdonald  told  me  that  event- 
ul  evening  was  this:  "Get  the  Roth 
Memory  Course."  I  did.  That  is  how  I 
learned  to  do  all  the  remarkable  things  I 
have  told  you  about.  The  publishers  of  the 
Roth  Memory  Course — the  Independent 
Corporation — are  so  confident  that  it  will 
also  show  you  how  to  develop  a  remarkable 
memory  that  they  will  gladly  send  the 
Course  to  you  on  approval. 

You  need  not  pay  a  single  penny  until 
you  have  examined  the  Course  and  found 
that  it  fully  lives  up  to  all  the  claims  made 
for  it.  Send  no  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon,  or  write  a  letter,  and  the  complete 
Course  will  be  sent  to  you  instantly,  all 
i  harges  prepaid.  If  after  examination  you 
decide  that  yon  do  not  want  to  keep  the 
( lourse,  then  return  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  you  find,  as  thousands 
oi  others  have  found,  that  the  Roth  Memory 
Course  will  do  wonders  for  you,  then  merely 
send  five  dollars  in  full  payment. 
You  have  always  wanted  a  good  memory. 

Now    you    '.in    have    it.      Remember,    you    pay 

no'money  until  you  have  proved  that  the 
<  miii  ie  will  benefit  you.  Yon  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  l>y  taking 
Immediate  action.  So  mail  the  coupon  N<  >\\ 
befon   this  liberal  offer  is  withdrawn. 
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Wake  IJ|)  Americans 


on  the  I  I  irk- 

vv.nl    up    in    tin-    an      They    blanu  d 

their    empl  'hi-    Government, 

when  n  \a  to  blame     tad  luch 

ill    pi    ..ui. 
••  i  be  United  i     il  oul  6,000, 

000  men  under  arms,  including  soldi. 

til  kinds,  and  civilian 
i  volun'  '  In  addition,  a 
irullioii  or  two  women  specially  train--  I 
for  war  activity  were  thrown  out  of  a 
job.  Here  ue  have  ahout  one-fourth  of 
the  entire   adult   working    population    Of 

the  United  States  hunting  jobs,  all  at. 

the  same  time.  This  fact  alone  would 
tend  to  produce  a  war  of  industrial  re- 
lations. A  man  with  a  Job  oi  any  kind 
at  a  living  wag!  ought  to  be  mighty 
Iteful,  and  decent  enough  to  avoid 
making  trouble  ova  r  small  matters. 
There  are  500,000  unemployed  Ameri- 
can workers  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
his  job,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
by  20,000  every  week. 

"The  men  out  of  work  are  mostly 
heroc  s  of  the  war.  They  are  sacrificing 
money  waiting  for  work,  as  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  blood,  fighting  for 
us  and  the  world.  The  man  who  growls 
or  loafs  on  the  job  he  never  had  to  give 
up  is  not  only  a  slacker  and  traitor — 
be  is  a  fool.  If  he  lets  that  job  go  or 
works  so  poorly  as  to  be  discharg?d,  he 
will  soon  learn  for  himself  how  grave 
the  unemployment  problem  really  is. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  returned  sol- 
diers could  tell  him  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  life  is  a  chance  to 
do  a  full  day's  work." 

SO  much  for  the  results  of  the  war. 
But  they  do  not  explain  fully  the  sit- 
uation, the  fundamental  reasons  for 
which  are  as  old  as  life  on  this  planet. 
Struggle  is  the  law  of  Nature.  Life 
means  strife  or  it  means  nothing.  From 
the  worm  to  the  god,  every  being  has  to 
fight  for  existence.  And  the  weak  goes 
to  the  wall.  The  lion  devours  the  lamb. 
The  b;g  fish  swallows  the  little  ones. 
The  bird  of  prey  rules  the  heavens.  The 
bold  man  takes  the  cowardly  man  a 
caDtive  and  makes  him  a  slave.  The 
richest  country  dominates  the  world. 
Everywhere  the  rule  is  the  same — 
power  controls  destiny. 

God  made  the  universe  that  wav.  In 
the  realm  of  Nature,  might  rules.  In 
the  realm  of  God,  r:ght  rules.  We  hu- 
man be'nes  are  halfway  between  the 
realm  of  Nature  and  the  realm  of  God, 
so  it  takes  might  plus  right  to  ru'e  in 
the  end.  The  man  who  becomes  and  re- 
mains a  lrader  is  the  man  who  having 
might  adds  right,  or  the  man  who  hav- 
ing right  adds  mierht.  And  the  very 
hardest  human  fight  is  the  fight  to 
harness  right  and  might  up  together 
and  then  to  make  them  work  as  a  com- 
bined force. 

Every  man  who  attempts  to  do  any- 
thing worth  while  has  a  fight  on  his 
hands.  The  moment  you  try  to  emerge 
from  the  crowd  you  will  find  yourself 
a  target.  Missiles  of  hate,  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy will  be  flung  at  your  head.  People 
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will  damn  you  for  no  reason  at  all. 
Some   of   thoae   you   bald    your   truest 

friends   will   betray   you.   The  devils,  th" 

fates  and  the  gods  will  seem  to  con  ipire 
again  it  jrou.  Jfou  will  have  to  fight  back 

or    go    under.    The    fighting    habit,    the 

conquering  habit,  must  be  a  part  of  the 
training,  the  method,  the  equipment, 
the  character,  the  very  life,  of  the  man 
who  succeed! 

I  am  not  going  to  be  fool  enough  to 
ask  any  worker  to  stop  fighting  and 
relax  into  a  weak-nerved,  soft,  spim-d, 
faint-hearted,  mushy-mouthed  apology 
for  anybody.  All  that  1  ever  got  worth 
while  was  got  by  fighting.  A  thing  not 
worth  fighting  for  is  not  worth  having. 


-*:■■-    - 


Orr  in  Chicago  Tribune 

They   are   all    out    of    step    but    me 

But  there  are  wise  ways  and  foolish 
ways,  good  ways  and  bad  ways,  sure 
ways  and  feeble  ways,  of  fighting  for 
the  things  you  want. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  prac- 
tical lessons  that  have  come  thru  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  in  battling 
with  men,  conditions,  organizations, 
surroundings,  handicaps,  limitations 
and  worries  that  made  trouble  for  me 
and  blocked  the  line  of  advance.  I 
fought  the  same  things  you  are  fight- 
ing— and  I  won  by  using  the  right 
methods. 

I  FOUGHT  poverty.  A  mere  living 
wage  was  not  enough.  The  chance  to 
save  money  for  old  age  was  not  enough. 
I  wanted  to  found  enterprizes  that 
would  take  several  small  fortunes  to  op- 
erate. The  people  who  had  money  were 
not  interested  in  the  life  purpose  of  an 
exceedingly  young  man.  So  I  fought  the 
idle  rich.  But  that  got  me  nowhere.  I 
studied  the  methods  of  the  producers 
of  wealth,  and  I  found  they  were  all 
manufacturing  an  article,  supplying  a 
need,  rendering  a  service,  that  the  pub- 
lic wanted.  I  resolved  to  make  my  pro- 
ductions equal  a  quality  and  quantity 
standard  of  service  to  the  public.  Then 
large  corporations  sought  those  produc- 


tion-,, institutions  were  formed  i"  de 
liver  them  to  the  public,  the  demand 
•,  and  grew.  The  poverty  1  had 
fought  as  a  young  man  was  nothing 
more  than  my  own  .stupidity  and  in- 
ability The  poor  need  only  to  be  sure 
Of  themselves.  Where  futility  object 
utility  obtains. 

I  fought  necessity.  Routine  was  hate 
tui  and  monotony  maddening.  The  idea 
of  being  forced  to  work  all  day  for  any 
kind  of  "boss"  got  on  my  nerves.  I 
wanted  to  smash  the  face  of  the  clock 
that  told  me  when  it  was  time  to  go 
to  work.  Fearful  oppression  was  the 
lot  of  employees,  I  decided  in  the  fever- 
ish outlook  of  early  youth.  But  later, 
on  meeting  some  of  the  millionaires  I 
hud  envied,  I  found  they  worked  longer 
and  harder  than  I  did.  They  were  tied 
up  with  a  dozen  obligations  where  I 
had  only  one.  Most  of  them  had  even 
to  place  their  spare  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  corporations  they  served. 
I  stopped  fighting  necessity  and  began 
shouldering  responsibility.  Today  my 
time  is  my  own;  some  days  I  work  four- 
teen hours — other  days  I  work  only 
three  hours.  But  before  I  could  earn 
and  use  properly  the  freedom  to  work 
only  three  hours,  I  had  to  wind  up  my 
will  so  that  I  could  and  would  gladly 
work  fourteen  hours  if  necessary.  And 
now  if  the  day  were  a  hundred  hours 
long,  I  could  not  beg'n  to  get  done  all 
the  things  that  I  want  to  do!  Men  are 
not  slaves  to  their  working  hours — 
they  are  slaves  to  their  idle  inclina- 
tions. 

I  fought  society.  Nothing  seemed  fair. 
The  rich  were  too  rich  and  the  poor  too 
poor.  Inequality  and  injustice  abound- 
ed. I  listened  to  the  arguments  of  so- 
cialists, anarchists  and  other  impossible 
reformers.  They  sounded  very  comfort- 
ing. But  I  soon  learned  that  if  I  ioined 
one  of  these  discontented  brotherhoods, 
and  ever  accomplished  or  accumulated 
anything,  immediately  thev  would  take 
my  possessions  and  distribute  them  to 
the  fellows  who  had  done  nothing  but 
talk!  They  were  just  plain  robbers  in 
the  guise  of  reformers.  I  learned  also 
from  a  study  of  human  psychology  and 
the  divine  laws  of  the  universe,  that  a 
man  gets  what  he  earns  and  earns  what 
he  gets.  Justice  always  prevails  in  the 
end.  By  working  as  hard  and  as  well 
as  I  could,  taking  pleasure  in  the  proc- 
ess, and  trying  to  be  fair  and  friendly 
to  everybody,  I  outgrew  a  sickly  state 
of  chronic  pessimism  and  built  myself 
a  platform  of  sound  optimism  and 
storm-proof  enthusiasm  on  which  1  now 
stand. 

I  fought  enmity.  I  fou<rht  frailty.  1 
fought  obscurity.  I  fought  adversity. 
And  I  found  at  the  end  of  each  fight 
merely  a  repetition  of  this  unwelcome 
but  undeniable  truth:  A  man's  real 
foes  are  in  himself.  The  man  who  face- 
this  truth  and  follows  the  light  he  R 
from  studying  it  has  won  beforehand 
the  hardest  part  of  any  battle  with 
Pate. 

This    chapter    from    my    own    c\per: 
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ence  would  be  out  of  order,  in  this  or 
any  other  public  place,  but  for  the  fact 
that  suggestions  have  grown  from  it 
leading  to  a  possible  solution  of  most 
of  the  problems  of  the  worker  in  rela- 
tion to  his  work  and  to  his  employer.  T 
have  been  thru  the  mill.  I  have  worked  as 
hard,  fought  as  long,  endured  as  much 
as  any  man  who  reads  this  article.  And 
I  have  won  out  by  doing  precisely  those 
things  to  be  suggested  later  on.  The 
same  principles  of  economics,  ethics  and 
industry  apply  to  all  kinds  of  work  and 
all  classes  of  workers.  I  have  helped 
thousands  of  workers  in  hundreds  of 
different  occupations  to  demonstrate 
this  fact.  The  science  of  personal  effi- 
ciency is  as  universal  as  the  science  of 
mathematics.  Your  product  may  be  any- 
thing from  shoes  to  sermons — if  you 
know  how  to  get  the  most  and  best  out 
of  yourself,  you  will  get  the  most  dis- 
tribution and  the  best  reward  out  of 
your  production. 

The  man  who  fails  is  always  a  man 
who  could  not  or  would  not  fight.  He 
lay  down  and  gave  up.  But  the  man 
who  fails  worst  is  the  man  who  fights 
wrong.  He  wastes  and  weakens  himself, 
so  that  when  hit  and  knocked  out  he 
cannot  come  back. 

What  is  the  American  employee 
fighting  for?  Better  wages,  shorter 
hours,  easier  conditions,  fewer  obliga- 
tions, wider  opportunities,  quicker  pro- 
motions, larger  powers.  Granted  that 
these  objects  are  desirable,  how  is  he 
fighting?  Mostly  by  following  leaders 
who  are  themselves  failures  and  whose 
only  hope  of  success  lies  in  destroying 
other  people's  property  and  running  off 
with  a  portion  of  the  swag.  Much  of 
the  serious  trouble  between  Capital  and 
Labor  is  started  by  men  with  a  person- 
al grievance  or  temperamental  grouch, 
who  can't  get  what  they  want  unless 
they  have  a  gang  behind  them.  It  is  the 
strength  of  might,  and  not  the  strength 
of  right,  they  depend  upon.  If  a  man 
urges  you  to  go  on  strike  or  neglect 
your  work,  or  emits  angry,  envious 
words,  or  otherwise  acts  like  a  Bolshev- 
ist, ask  yourself  if  you  would  lend  this 
man  money,  take  his  advice  on  how  to 
eed,  or  indorse  his  personal  note. 

Is  the  man  you  follow  most  eagerly 
a  tborobred — or  a  mongrel?  A  real 
American  worker  is  a  thorobred — a 
fak<-     Bolshevist    talker    is    a    mongrH. 

^PHK  typieal  Bolshevist,  wh«;n;vf;r  you 

■*-  find  him,  is  always  destructive — 
?,ructiv<-     Il«-   is  sick   in   body, 

or  mind,  or  both.    He   is  utterly  selfish. 

He  is  immoral  openly  or  secretly.  H<- 
]<"/outIy  in  favor  of  mob  rule.   He  is 

hopelessly  prejudiced.  He  is  f-onstitu- 
nally  lazy.  He  if  mo1  iff" rent,  to  the 
r.ts  and  wishes  of  others.   He  1 1  ig 

r.orar,'  art,,  philosophy,  <th  ,. 

He    il    atheistic,    or    at 

iS. 

the  other  hand,  a  good  American 
-    is    shrewd,     healthy,    hor.< 

loyal,  arn 

reliable.    Do   yov   tolerate   Hoi 
or  eultl  .':.'<■   A  ineri<  snism   in 
of  thinking,  tail' 
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He  stood  on  the  street,  in  the  olden 
days,  and  offered  a  "magic  corn  cure." 

The  same  ingredients,  harsh  and  ineffi- 
cient, are  sold  in  countless  forms  today. 

But  they  did  not  end  corns,  and  they  do 
not  now.  Nor  does  padding,  nor  does 
paring  —  methods  older  still. 

The  One  Right  Way 

Modern  scientists  in  the  Bauer  &  Black 
laboratories  have  evolved  a  perfect 
method  and  embodied  it  in  Blue-jay. 

In  48  hours,  while  the  corn  is  forgotten, 
Blue-jay  completely  ends  it,  and  forever. 
Hardly  one  corn  in  ten  needs  a  second 
application. 

The  way  is  sure.  It  is  easy,  pleasant, 
scientific. 

Quit  old-fashioned  methods.  Try 
Blue-jay  on  one  corn — tonight. 


ue=jay 

The   Scientific  Corn  Ender. 
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When  i"-  emerged  into  the  outer  air  he 
was  made  swan  in  s  most  unpli  Riant 
way  that  the  "ti/.z"  had  been  present— 
plenty  of  it  but  kept  quiet  by  the  air 
re  in  the  lock.  Something  similar 

happens    to    the    man    who    braves    the 

deeps.  The  eonetituenta  of  the  air  we 
breathe  are,  by  volume,  78.1  per  cent 
nitrogen,  20.9  per  cent  oxygen,  and 
0.03  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.  Down  100 
feet  the  terrific  pressure  of  air  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  water  pressure 
that  would  otherwise  crush  a  man  to 
death  forces  the  nitrogen  into  the 
blood.  It  doi  s  not  combine  chemically 
with  the  blood  as  is  the  way  of  oxygen, 
hut  charges  fluid  and  tissues,  ready  to 

fizz  out  again,  much  as  did  the  engi- 
neers' ginger  ale,  if  the  diver  is  sud- 
denly returned  to  the  normal  pressure 
at  the  surface.  Working  at  depths  be- 
low sixty  feet  the  diver  becomes 
charged  with  nitrogen  very  much  as  a 
seltzer  bottle  is  charged,  and,  just  as 
your  thumb  on  the  valve  reduces  the 
pressure  and  causes  the  liquid  to  bub- 
ble forth,  so  the  nitrogen  bubbles  from 
the  blood  when  nature  puts  the  thumb 
of  reduced  pressure  on  the  diver's  sys- 
tem. The  result  is  the  agonies  of  "cais- 
son disease,"  or  the  "bends." 

To  avoid  this  danger  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  diver  up  gradually,  letting 
the  nitrogen  free  itself  slowly  from  his 
blood.  Tables  have  been  prepared  which 
give  the  time  necessary  for  a  safe 
ascent  from  various  depths  and  lengths 
of  stay  at  the  bottom.  For  instance,  if 
the  diver  has  been  down  sixty-six  feet 
and  at  work  over  three  hours  he 
must  be  held  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
twenty-foot  depth  and  for  thirty  min- 
utes at  a  ten-foot  depth  before  be- 
ing finally  drawn  to  the  surface.  If 
he  should  descend  as  far  as  200  feet 
and  stay  over  an  hour,  his  stages  of 
rest  on  the  way  up  would  be  every  ten 
feet  from  eighty  up  and  the  whole 
ascent  would  occupy  three  hours  and 
fifty-eight   minutes. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  men 
have  descended  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  300  feet,  the  record  made  by  United 
States  Navy  divers  in  raising  the  sub- 
marine "F-4."  That  is  probably  the 
limit  of  human'  endurance  with  the 
equipment  in  common  use,  for  so  great 
is  the  air  pressure  at  that  depth  that 
the  divers  could  remain  down  only  a 
few  minutes. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  problem 
will  have  to  be  met  in  some  other  way 
than  by  opposing  air  to  water  pressure. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present 
diving  dress  be  replaced  by  a  suit  of 
steel  strong  enough  of  itself  to  resist 
the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  of 
the  deep  sea  levels — the  pressure  in- 
creases half  a  pound  to  the  square  inch 
for  every  foot  below  the  surface.  Thus 
protected  the  diver  could  breathe  air 
at  ordinary  pressure,  could  ascend  and 
descend  quickly,  and  remain  indefinitely 
at  the  bottom.  Of  course  he  would  have 
to  be  equipt  with  artificial  hands,  or 
claws,  directed  from  within  the  armor. 
for  if  he  should  protrude  his  naked 
hand  at  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet 


Sunken  Continents? 

om  page  850) 

it  would  be  at  once  crushed  into  a  jelly. 

Inventors    have    alieady    been    at    Work 
along  these  lines.  Many  ingenious  id. 
ere  on  Ale  at  the  Patenl  Office  and  suits 

Of  diving  armor  of  quite  wonderful  in- 
genuity have  actually  been  made,  but 
the  men  who  risk  their  lives  in  explor- 
ing the  drowned  continents  are  a  con- 
servative class  and  inclined  to  look 
with  scorn  on  the  ideas  of  the  surface 
keeping  inventor.  But  the  inventive 
ius,  ingenuity  and  daring  that  have 
added  the  air  to  man's  domain  will  not 
long  be  turned  back  by  the  sea:  some 
day  we  shall  be  able  to  defy  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  tons  on  tons  of  water 
and  make  the  deep  our  own. 

Christian  Unity  at  Work 

While  church  unity  is  being  discussed 
by  certain  denominations  in  both  Amer- 
ica and  England,  and  some  people  are 
prophesying  that  it  "won't  work,"  Sher- 
man, a  town  of  about  a  thousand  peo- 
ple in  western  New  York,  is  success- 
fully maintaining  a  Community  church, 
three  of  its  denominations  having  com- 
bined in  one  working  unit.  This  Com- 
munity church  is  really  the  result  of 
the  war,  for  while  it  had  been  talked  of 
for  four  years,  it  took  the  war  to  bring 
definite  action.  When  coal  conservation 
was  a  patriotic  necessity  some  of  the 
business  men  said,  "Why  use  coal  for 
four  separate  churches  to  warm  four 
separate  congregations  and  all  of  them 
so  small  that  one  church  could  easily 
accommodate  them  all  and  still  have 
room  to  spare?  Why  can't  they  wor- 
ship together?"  "Why  not?"  was  the 
general  reply;  and  soon  the  town  agreed 
that  the  present  system  was  an  eco- 
nomic waste. 

There  were  four  churches,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Universal- 
ist.  Hitherto  the  Universalists  had  been 
excluded  from  union  meetings  because 
some  ministers  had  always  objected  to 
their  presence  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  orthodox.  When  they  began 
taking  stock  of  their  community  assets 
they  found  that  the  business  and  edu- 
cational enterprizes  of  the  town  were 
largely  carried  on  by  Universalists. 
The  best  farmers  in  the  section,  the 
highest  officials  in  the  bank  and  post 
office,  proprietors  of  nearly  all  the 
largest  business  places,  the  head  of  the 
telephone  system,  the  owner  and  ed- 
itor of  the  local  paper,  the  supervisor 
of  the  town,  the  president  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, the  principal  of  the  school  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
literary  and  benevolent  societies,  w 
Universalists.  And  in  moral  character 
they  measured  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard. So  they  were  included  in  the  in- 
vitation to  consider  the  Community 
church  plan. 

A  general  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  September. 
1918,  where  a  joint  committee  of  twelve, 
three  from  each  denomination,  w  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  plan  of  union. 
The  committee  drew  up  articles 
agreement   which   in    the   minds   of   ;ill 
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covered  the  case,  and  the  articles  were 
accepted  by  all  the  churches  except  the 
Baptist. 

When  it  came  to  a  choice  of  a  pastor 
both  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
offered  to  send  one  of  their  best  men, 
but  the  committee  voted  to  select  a  man 
from  a  denomination  not  represented 
in  the  union.  They  decided  on  the  Con- 
gregational and  called  Rev.  George 
Wilson  from  a  Congregational  pastor- 
ate in  the  Middle  West. 

Previous  to  the  union  the  average 
combined  attendance  at  the  Sunday 
services  of  all  three  churches  was  be- 
tween 100  and  120.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  the  Community  church  is 
about  300.  Previous  to  the  union  the 
Universalists  had  no  mid-week  meet- 
ing and  the  average  combined  prayer 
meeting  attendance  at  the  other  two 
churches  was  about  18.  Now  the  aver- 
age attendance  is  over  80  and  runs  up 
to  nearly  200  on  Church  Home  Night, 
held  once  a  month,  when  a  picnic  sup- 
per precedes  the  prayer  meeting.  Be- 
fore the  union  one  pastor  received  a 
salary  of  S800,  one  $1000,  and  another 
by  combining  two  charges,  from  $600 
to  $800.  The  Community  church  is  pay- 
ing a  salary  of  $2100,  plus  moving  ex- 
penses from  the  West,  and  is  not  only 
talking  of  an  increase  in  salary  but  of 
engaging  an  assistant  pastor.  The 
church  holds  its  Sunday  services  in  the 
Methodist  building,  which  has  the  lar- 
gest auditorium.  The  Sunday  school  is 
distributed  in  all  three  buildings.  The 
classes  are  growing  so  rapidly  that 
even  the  church  kitchens  are  requisi- 
tioned as  class  rooms.  The  Presbyterian 
church  is  being  used  as  a  social  cen- 
ter; it  has  excellent  temporary  equip- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

The  Sunday  Schools  in  Sherman  have 
been  poorly  attended  for  years.  Since 
the    union     the     attendance    has    been 

;idily  increasing.  Formerly  adults 
seldom,  and  in  some  of  the  churches 
never,  attended  Sunday  school;  now  the 

•  adult  class  expects  a  membership 
of  200  shortly. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  undertaking, 
Mr.    Wilson,  the  pastor,  said: 
It   would  take  tli<-  average  church 

good   :i   '-"tulil  ion   :\  J   tlii-< 

in    about    three   month*.    And    we 

•  hiid   tr,  work  out  our  problem!  week 

k    bwauHP    Mi<-    projeel     i      so    rn-w. 

people    have   caught    the    vision    of   a 

liter  out   of  which  come  I  lie 

betterment  :     a 
wliieh   ,  int   of  the  com- 

Citation  «iv- 

-  enter   </f   interest    for   ev<  i      df> 

Iment    of    lif«-     At    present  dl  - 

in   the   rariou*    build' 

We  intend  to  make  the  auditorium  of 

'if    them    ill)  i  M  in.    nil  li    n    i'l 

nd    room*    for   Rami       Thli 

v<-r  for  tbe  bill   w<-     ball 

I, 
plan    I  ■  <  i    .i    church,    large 

•  i       one   roof 
/Ii    l;md     a     ■  •    Mn    lii    ■ 
•I    f'.'.tli.-ill    field   and   ten 
nd   the  ■/»•  i 

n    Oiji    peo 
nrne/l    thiil    in    f'hrNtlan    warV 
I     i  ted,  corn 
,    bill 
t>r«"  .tiling. 
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If  you  wish  a  selection 
of  the  finer  and   rarer 

TULIPS 


DARWIN, 
BREEDER  and 
REMBRANDT 


and  choice  NARCISSI, 
not  carried  in  stock  in 
this  country,  we  will  fill 
orders  for  them  if  re- 
ceived before  July  1. 

Let  us  send  our  Special 
List  of  these  and  also 
our  Autumn   Catalogue. 

FRANKEN  BROS.,     Bos  152,      Deerfield,  Illinois 


BUXTDN 


|"ke,ykase 

Saves  Ifour  Pockets 


Flat,  smooth,  neat.     Fits  vest  or  hip 

pocket  without    "bulging" — saves 

your  clothes.      Two   keys  on    each 

Separate  hook.  Each  keyeasy  to  find. 

e\en  in  the  dark  ;  cant  get  lost 

OfT,  but  instantly  detachable.    IE 

not  at  dealers,  order  from  us. 

Genuine  Cowhide 
4  hooks         -        -  .35 

6  hooks        -        -  .50 

8  hooks        -        -  .75 

Goat  Morocco  Lined 

4  hooks        -        -  .50 

6  hooks        -        -  .75 

8  hooka        •        -  1.00 

MOREiDEALERS! 

wanted   I 
call  lor  Key  K  .-•  5.     <Jn-    Ic 
turn   over. 
Write. 

L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 
Dept.  D.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mfrs.  of  Novelties  in  Leather 
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Visit  Nursery 


Ask    for  Cataloi 


EVERGREENS 

If  you  would  have  real  garden  success— plant  Evergreens 
now.  The  ranpe  for  selection  in  our  Nurseries  is  practi- 
cally unlimited— an  Evergreen  for  every  use. 

RHODODENDRONS 
BOXWOOD  AND  BAY  TREES 

Some  wonderfully  fine  topiary  specimens  can  be  seen  at 
our  display  grounds. 

Have  you  overlooked  anything  in  your  earlier  plantings? 
We  have  Vines,  Roses  and  other  plants  potted  especially 
for  the  purpose. 

RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 

You  know  in  a  general  way  that  fniUe  is  good  for  you. 
But  if  you  knew  what  a  precious  life-ffivinff  fluid  it  really  is 
— ii  you  knew  the  almost  miraculous  results  it  produces  for 
-  those  who  dr.uk  it  intelligently*  you 
jbc*  J  would  be  truly  amazed.  For  anemia, 
indigestion,  constipation,  any  difficulties 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart  or 
bladder,  Bri gut's  disease,  rheumatism  and 
many  other  ills  for  which  physicians  have 
no  reliable  remedy,  the  right  use  of 
milk  almost  invariably  overcomes  the 
I i iW^SSS.     \   tr^u^.e.     For  instance,  feet  and  hands 

*   f^^F^X  \  that  are  usually  Oold  and   clammy,  beoome 

jj/g  A  \        vnrmand  life-like  afew  daysafter  beginning 

»  this  marvelous  self-treatment.  Bernarr  Mao- 
f  rv  I  .it'ii,  the  famous  physical  oulturist  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  ttonford  Porter,  the  milk 
diet  specialist,  baa  written  a  book  of  priceless 
value  entitlod :  **Tho  Milk  Diet,  How 
To  Use  It." 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  Gend  us  a 
tbree  months'  subscription  for  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  MAGAZINE  at  tbe  regular  price 
of  .'in-  nr-d  v.o  will  mail  v<>u  the  l»»>k  afonce, 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  111  UiAZINE  ehould 
be  part  of  your  reading  every  month.  Its  in- 
flpirntlonat  articles  on  Health,  Hyjieno  and 
Success- Building  will  boot  great  value  to  you 
In  many  it-ays.  To  more  broadly  circulato 
this  unique  magazine,  w  -  will  send  It  to  you 
for  3  months  f"r  DOO  ami  Inoludt  Air.  Mac- 
fvlK'Ti's  ahovo  montiot  od  book  free.  Wrlto 
TOI>AY. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

119  West  40th  St..       Suite  1000C,       New  York  City 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

E3    HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS   E3 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 

JN0.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  <E.t.bi..h.d  ists) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BE  A 


ACCOUNTANCY 


The  Micheit  P.iid  profession  taught  thorou 
In  .i  trw  nionilis  ,rf  home  study  by  new  system 
1  FDFF  R/iftkf  lrrt.rn.itiori.il  Accountants  Society 

inUOVVlt    Wfi/fl        •>■'.»;  S.Muhieriii  An-    t ,. 


tiuhly 
strirr 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  Dv 


\\ 'i    assist    in 
ir<  pai  inK  ma- 
terial   foi      pecial    ."Hi nil-,,    papei t,    speeches,    de- 
I  i       i  in. I. ii  |j     gi  rvice,      A I  ''I'l  [ORS 

RESERCH      I'.i'K-i"  AU,     £ ■       \   .     500     Fifth 

Avenue,    New    '• 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'l     ISLAND,     NEW     YORK     CITY 

offeri   n    two  and  onr-lmlf   yrnn    COUrie    of    Irniiiini'. 

I  ai  h  pupil  in'  n    1 1  low; F  fi  an   510 

i"      i      .   Booth  in    addition    t'i    mainlanance    and 
uniform!, 

Minimum  in  18  raari,     Requirements,  tl  least  on< 
v  11    ill     high        I. ""I    in    ■ 'ini  v.i  I' hi  .     Claud    .ii' 

I     <   ...   I.     II. 

Swell  I  lllind  ii  an  It  i « I  r>  r  •  •    »i">t.      Il  i'  rrmovrrl 

from  ihi  ru  h  ind  ■•!  the  •  ity,  v  t   10  nasi   Ni-w 

I  si  to  bi  part  of  It,      ini    palatial  norm'  home. 

wi  1 1 1   1 1  «  r  r  I'  11    iv-    .1  ml  .1  I  I  r.i'  I  1  v  -    "i..n  ml  ■;     r  i    |  n    ,.  I.    ,  I 
pln>  I    t'<    Ii  v     in. 

Am  wit  oMiittft,  ini  com  1  ays    reduced  From  tnroi  f ntt  to  two  yean  and  ill  monthir      rha  conation 

of  hoitilftioi  will  sot  and  I  hi  need  for  our  §01  "' "I.  they  will  l.<    necdrd,  1 "  lari mbon    Foi  1* 

•traction  w'<rl<.  sod  for  the  eilabliihment  of  ichooli  of  nurilng  In  thi   different  count  rial  "I  Butopi  for  u 
long  tinr':  to  •  eoM,     Wo  plan,  iheraforo,  i" bui   ihi   ■  "Hi"  "I  1  wi  yaan  and  ill  moniha 

1  or  Infomatlon  wrii«>  |o  miss  acnis  s.  w/\hii.  s irlnlsmdanl 
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ARE  YOU  A 
BLONDE? 

:  ■  .1  s\  ill  t'-ll  jou  w  hiit 

■  i  ional  qua  I  it  \eu  ai  i 

\\  >.    tin'  iliffei •  - 1 1 « •  - 

blonde*    aud    In  uuetg,    the 

.iii.l    pi  <  ullar    I  i  .ill  »,    \  OU 

will  II   Niiint   a  mistake. 

To  k  'I    ludgf  of  other   people 

;hm-   thil 

\  <  "i    ;  b   blonde  in  "ii"   \\  :i  ■ 

a  brunel   in  Knothei      Blonde*  eujoj   one 
.   of  hi'-     brunetx  another, 

Blondea  m  I  In  one  kind  of  a 

in  another. 

V  ii  .hi  ige  blondeM  In-- 1 .  ai  em- 
ployees,  with  one  policj  brunett  with 
uu  i-ihutI)   different  policy. 

The  biatorj  of  nations  of  civiliza- 
tion is  woven  through  and  through 
with  these  fundamental  differences.  To 
know  these  differences  scientificallj  is 
the  first  step  in  judging  men  and  women, 
in  getting  mi  will  with  them,  In  master- 
ing their  minds,  in  making  them  like 
you,  In  winning  their  respect,  admira- 
tion, love,  friendship. 

Dr.  K.  M.  II.  Blackford,  the  famous 
character  analyst  and  employment  ej 
iM'ir.  has  put  the  secret  into  a  wonder- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Blondes  and 
Brunets,"  cloth  bound.  Only  48  pages 
but  packed  full  of  valuable  information 
for  you. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  specialized  on  this 
sul>  ect  for  20  years  and  is  retained  by 
many  large  corporations. 

The  hook  is  fascinating.  In  a  half 
hour  you  will  get  from  its  pages  the 
most     valuable     secrets     that    ever    came 

into  your  possession.  30  CENTS  (in 
stamps  i  brings  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 
Send  for  it   today. 


"1 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
119  West  40th  St..  Now  York 

Enclosed  find  30  cents  in  stamps  (or  money 
order).  Mai!  me  a  copy  of  "Blondes  anil 
Brunets,"    by   Dr.   Blackford. 
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A  Trainload  of  Books 

Books  Sold  ai  Less  Than 
Half  Price 

All  of  the  thousands  of  books  sold  by 
me  are  new  and  perfect  and  guaran- 
teed. Many  at  a  saving-  of  as  high  ;is 
BOX.  Examine  books  for  j  days  in  your 
own  home  before  paying. 

I  Supply  Any  Book  in  Print 

"rite  meforsamplepricesand  new  Cat  a* 

g — Fr^e.    Seethe  new  peacetime  prices 

on  books  you  have  wanted  for  years. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON.  The  Book  Broker 
604  CUrksoa  RJdg.  Chicago.  III. 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Editors 
The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $Q2  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 
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\\  h>    I   Want  U>GC 

fof  thingl  that  wouldn't  gftj  by  the 
town    COlMei]    at    Rome      and    yet    on    top 

o£  that  the)   can  gel   more  qui  oi    m 

an.  round    than    I    ever    saw    in    the 

States    111    my    life      An    engineer    in    our 

outfit  wai  Baying  one  da)  that  when 
we  build  a  bridge  here  it'-  a  lot  of  iteel 

and    plankl   that   looks   so    ugly    the    rich 
s  all  mOV«  to  the  other  side  of  town. 
Hut   of  course   it   will  get   you   across   a 
river,  and    that's    what   a   bridge   is   sup 

d  to  do.  Hut  in  Prance  they  build 

any    little    old    bridge    and    you    want    to 

get    a   picture   postcard   of   it    to   eend 

home,  it's  M  pretty.  And  my,  wasn't 
our  town  proud  of  its  reservoir!  It  was 
a  black  stand-pipe,  and  you  always 
looked  around  it  without  seeing  it  il 
you  could.  Hut  people  over  there  use 
their  holiday!  to  take  trips  to  see  their 
reservoirs,  they  are  so  beautiful.  Of 
course,  our  stand-pipe  back  home  hold- 
water  all  right,  and  that's  what  it's  for. 
But  the  French  do  that  way  all  the 
time.  They  seem  to  know  that  a  thing 
can  be  pretty  and  useful  at  the  same 
time.  It's  really  queer,  they  take  more 
time  to  look  at  pretty  things  and  they 
work  an  acre  harder  than  we  do. 

And  horses — you  know  in  France  the 
state  owns  the  stallions  and  in  the  win- 
ter brings  them  in  and  keeps  them  in 
stud  and  in  the  summer  sends  them 
out  again.  I  went  to  one  of  the  horse 
shows,  but  I'm  for  the  American  breeds. 
The  French  often  drive  stallions.  They 
don't  leave  them  standing  in  the  stalls. 
Sometimes  you  see  'em  driving  a  horse 
in  a  two-wheel  cart.  They  are  slow  in 
lots  of  ways.  Once  in  a  while  you  see  a 
four-wheel  wagon  and  the  horses  ahead 
of  one  another.  Same  way  plowing 
sometimes.  But  you  ought  to  see  the 
results  they  get.  They  make  you  think 
that  we  American  farmers  are  about 
30  per  cent  efficient. 

Well,  sometimes  I  wanted  to  quit  the 
service  and  help  'em  and  find  out  how, 
tho  I'd  rather  farm  on  a  big  scale  and 
make  a  lot  or  lose  a  lot  at  once. 

Is  that  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke 
of  learning  something  new?  No,  sir — 
I'm  getting  to  it.  But  of  course  I'm 
glad  I  saw  the  French  people  farm,  too. 
I'm  aching  to  see  how  pretty  I  can 
make  some  little  place  now,  and  try  to 
make  the  most  out  of  my  land  in  more 
ways  than  you  can  count  by  the  bushel. 
But  the  biggest  thing  I  got — the  other 
fellows  will  tell  you  the  same — we've 
talked  about  it — is  knowing  that  I'm  as 
good  as  the  next  man.  No  better,  I 
don't  say  that,  but  just  as  good.  And 
believe  me,  there  are  a  lot  of  rough 
diamonds  in  the  world.  But  when 
you've  been  up  against  things  with  a 
lot  of  'em  and  you  hear  your  officers 
saying  that  the  worst  enemy  a  man  ever 
had  is  lack  of  confidence,  well,  you  get 
over  a  lot  of  notions,  and  you  see  that 
it's  the  work  you  do  that  counts.  I'm 
not  afraid  to  start  over  right  next  to 
McGrew,  now. 

We  had  to  dig  in  one  afternoon. 
Blamed  quick.  It  was  like  digging  your 
own  grave  on  a  hillside,  with  hell  break- 
ing loose  in  the  bargain.  Right  next  to 


1  Back  <>n  tin-  Farm 

mi/;/  page  8&  ', ) 

ii"-,    on    my    right,    was    a    boy    named 
Leonard.   I   spoke  to  him.  He  didn't  an 

swer.  He'd  bumped  off  without  a  kirk 
bullet  right  thru  his  forehead.  I  .said 

to    the    hoy    on    my    left,    "Jilll,    I  ,eon:i  1    !'. 

dead."  He  didn't  believe  it.   lb'  rolled 

him    over    to    look,    himself. 

Well,  it  made  you  think,  when  tin 
day's  work  was  over.  You  bet  it  made 
you  think. 

Hut  the  hardest  thing  was  when  you 
were  lying  there  to  hear  the  fellows 
you  loved  crying  out  for  help,  out  there 
screaming,  "For  God'l  sake,  help  me." 
And  you  knew  that  if  you  went  out 
the  re  two  men  would  die  instead  of  one. 
And  then,  when  il.  was  dark,  you  went 
out  and  found  'em  dead.  Fellows  you'd 
lived  with  and  talked  with — pals.  God, 
I  wake  up  nights  bearing  those  fellows 
hollering. 

Well,  you  try  to  forget  it  and  you 
cant,  and  the  more  you  think  the 
oftener  you  say  you'll  do,  if  you  live, 
as  much  as  you  and  one  of  those  boys 
would    have    done,    put   together. 

One  night,  going  toward  St.  Mihiel 
— it  was  the  kind  of  night  the  major 
spoke  of  on  the  ship — a  night  that 
makes  or  breaks  a  man.  We  were  going 
along  a  road.  The  orders  were  to  keep 
that  road  clear  for  the  trucks  and 
wagons.  It  was  storming  and  pouring 
rain  and  so  dark  you  couldn't  see  your 
hand  before  you.  We  stumbled  along  in 
the  mud  and  the  shells  were  coming  so 
thick  every  now  and  then  you'd  hear  a 
horse  go  down  screaming.  Did  you  ever 
hear  a  horse  scream?  Well,  I  didn't 
blame  them  for  screaming  that  night. 
They  had  cause  to  scream.  There'd  be 
one  shell  here  and  one  shell  there,  and 
now  and  then  they'd  dump  a  truck  over 
into  the  ditch  and  bump  off  a  man  or 
two.  It  was  pretty  bad  and  we  went  so 
slow  you  got  the  feeling  of  Something 
over  you  and  around  you  giving  you  a 
helping  hand.  Believe  me,  it  was  God. 

Well,  it's  in  the  big  places  like  that 
that  you  find  God,  if  you  want  to  know 
it.  God  gets  to  be  a  reality,  as  you  say. 
Yes,  and  he  straightens  out  the  kinks 
in  your  thinking.  You  get  all  straight- 
ened out  inside. 

Now  maybe  you'll  say — "What's  that 
got  to  do  with  the  price  of  seed  in 
Minnesota?" 

Well,  it's  got  a  lot  to  do  with  every- 
thing, because  you  can  take  it  from  mo 
that  the  fellows  that  did  the  digging 
and  the  fighting  over  there  are  the  fel- 
lows that'll  do  the  digging  and  tho 
fighting  over  here.  It's  as  a  young  mil- 
lionaire, who  was  a  private  in  our  out- 
fit, said  one  night  in  a  dugout,  "Over 
there  you  get  a  lifetime  of  growth  in 
a  month  of  hell." 

Well,  believe  me,  sitting  on  the  world 
over  there  with  the  squareheads  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  you  and  the 
birds  singing  on  the  barbed  wire  in  No 
Man's  Land,  you  do  a  lot  of  thinking, 
and  the  more  you  think  the  more  you 
want  to  get  back  on  tho  farm.  You 
hear  a  lot  about  tho  glory  and  all  that, 
and  when  the  band  plays  you  swell  up 
with    it.    Hut    all    tho    same,    war    is   a 
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^388™#  PRESTO-UP 

Bolt -Together  House 


The  Wonder   Buildings  of  the  Age 
GUARANTEED 

Purchased  after  most  rigid  inspection  by  some 
of  the  largest  Steel,  Coal  and  Industrial  Cor- 
porations in  the  United  States.  You  are  not 
experimenting.  "PRESTO-UP"  Bolt-Together 
Houses  are  patented,  manufactured  exclusively 
by  us  and  sold  at  money  saving  prices. 
Seven  different  types  of  walls  to  choose  from. 
VVind  and  weather  proof.  Invisible  joints  in- 
side and  out.  Extremely  simple  to  bolt  to- 
gether. Wonderful  strength.  Better  construc- 
tion than  regularly  constructed  houses.  Ex- 
ceptionally good  lumber.  Cement  coated  nails. 
Fifteen  Year  Guaranteed  Slate  Coated  Roofing. 
Well  painted,  and  best  of  all,  neat  in  appearance 
and  so  simple  to  bolt  together  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  the  work. 

*&  CATALOG  FX-171  TODAY 

Houses — Garages — Barns — Out  Build- 
ings, etc.     Also  Harris  Fresh  Air 
Canvas  Houses 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago 


REIBER  BIRD 
HOMES 

are  different  in  every  respect 
from     the    ordinary    "bird 
house."   Built  of  natural  sassa- 
fras in  the  most  artistic  designs, 
■  heir  main  object  is  to  attract 
birds  and    conserve   bird    life. 
REIBER  BIRD  HOMES  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  sending  (or  the 
BIRD  MAN'S  BOOK 
d  free  on  request 

Birds  raise  two  broods  each   summer.     Now  is  the 
time  to  put  op 

REIBER  BIRD  HOMES 

Planning  Bird  Sanctuaries  in  Cardens  and  Estates 

a  specialty. 

REIBER  BIRD  RESERVE.  We»t  Webster.  N.  Y. 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIF.LD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.I).  Ph.D. 
X  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  Mrttri  should  know 
Cloth  limHm?     320  ,»V\     many  illustrations 


AMEflCANpl.fi     CO.      fi'iX  Wiosloi  Eld*..  Philadelphia 


AUTHORS 

Wha'  in     perfi  I  fi<  lion, 

hl<-    for    BOOK    rn 
■Iit     or     not     wc     will 
v/ill     Ij- 
option.     Forward   your  I 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

'.I    f  our!  Sfr«-«-l,   ISostori.   Mnnn. 

Does  Your  ANCESTRY  Interest  You? 


'  i 


of 


American  Genealogy 

|K«  lir;'i»  t,\  it b  kind  »*•/'■•  puMiahtd,  and  contain' 
Insr  i  II  \»»-  •*■'.  i    fre«  on  ractipt  ol 

mppl'ttmtUn  •t*ifrip  Sut  panlaaa* 

OOODSPEED'l    BOOK    shop 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


stupid  business,  lots  of  shells  and  gas 
and  cooties  and  rats,  and  all  that.  And 
slaughter.  I  want  to  forget.  I  want  to 
get  outdoors  and  stay  outdoors,  where 
it's  clean  and  fine,  and  I  want  to  do 
some  work  that  I  can  watch  grow. 

I  remember  so  well  how  it  was  go- 
ing over  on  shipboard.  The  fellows  were 
all  swearing  and  making  a  lot  of  noise, 
and  bragging  about  what  they  were 
going  to  do  to  the  Kaiser.  None  of  us 
were  thinking  very  far  ahead  of  that. 
But  coming  back  it  was  all  different. 
The  men  were  set.  They  were  stern.  I 
came  back  on  a  hospital  ship,  but  the 
fellows  on  a  ship  make  a  lot  of  noise 
sometimes,  as  they  do  here,  but  I  could 
see  that  we  were  all  squaring  off,  you 
might  say.  Everything  they  said  meant 
something.  I  guess  every  fellow  had 
been  brought  up  straining  against 
things,  and  was  wise  to  knowing  that 
he  had  something  to  fight  for  at  home, 
something  to  live  for.  And  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  they  all  thought  that 
they  could  do  what  they  wanted  to  do 
when  they  got  home.  I  feel  as  if  there 
was  nothing  too  big  to  try.  I  want  to 
get  outdoors  and  do  my  bit  with  the 
plow  and  raise  a  family  and  make  some 
farm  the  finest  farm  on  earth. 

So  you  see  I've  got  some  things  to 
start  with  that  no  man  can  take  away. 
I  got  them  fighting  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Hitch   Your   Wagon   to   a 
Gas  Bag 

(Continued  from  page  359) 
one  day,  and  the  maximum  speed  about 
50  miles  per  hour.  In  1918,  taking  the 
German  "L-70"  class  as  an  example, 
with  2,195,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  the 
endurance  at  45  miles  per  hour  had 
risen  to  177.5  hours,  or  7.4  days,  and 
the  maximum  full  speed  to  77  miles  per 
hour.  The  ceiling,  or  hight  to  which  the 
dirigible  can  readily  climb,  had  been 
increased  from  6000  feet  to  23,000  feet. 
The  present  British  "R-38"  class,  with 
2,720,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  has  an 
estimated  cruising  endurance  at  45 
miles  per  hour  or  211  hours,  8.8  days, 
or  34  hours  greater  than  the  German 
"L-70"  class. 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
dirigible  is  highly  practical  for  peace 
or  for  certain  naval  and  military  work. 
As  it  stands  today,  it  is  sufficiently  per- 
fected for  immediate  commercial  serv- 
ice; the  aeronautical  engineer  has  done 
his  work;  the  dirigible  only  waits  for 
the  successful  hand  of  the  promoter, 

who  has  sufficient  confidence,   initiative 
and  foresight  to  blaze  the  way  thru  the 
uncharted  skies. 
'I  he  rigid  dirigible  is  bound  to  be  the 

passenger  and  cargo  carrying  aircraft 
for  distances  of  more  than  1000  mile  , 
or  even    more   than   500   miles.    It  I    huge 

carrying  capacity,  as  compared  to  the 
very  limited  capacity  of  even  the  largesl 
airplanes  that  may  be  constructed,  let 
alone  'lie  low  operating  expense  and  Mi- 
ni' safety  of  the  dirigible  which 
i'ive  it  such  a  big  advantage  over  the 
heavier  than  tfi .  mal  ••  I  ha  dirig 

Ible  the  logical  greyhound  of  the 
New  Y ark 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES  i 


Look  wellfromany  angle,  com- 
fortable, efficient,  fashionable. 

Shur-ons  are  so  much  better  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  insist  on 
the  genuine.  Optical  specialists 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
name  stamped  in  the  bridge  of 
every  Shur-on  Spectacle  or 
Eyeglass  Mounting. 

Quality  Beyond  Question 

E.    Kirstein    Sons   Co. 

Solt  Mfgs.  Shur-on  Optical  Products 
Established  1864  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Going  to  Build? 

Specify    "Y.ii 
Builders'   Locke 
.in- 1      Hardware" 
for:— 

Po  itive  Security 

(   in  i  •  .  I     I  >.     i(;n 
Long   Si  i 


The   Yale   &    Towne 
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TRAVEL      AND      RESORTS 

lin    Independent  invitei  inquiriei  from  iti  resderi  pertaining  to  Travel  tor  pli  health  oi  business; 

the  best  hoteli    large  and  imall;  th<   belt  routei  to  reach  them,  and  th<  coil    trips  by  land  and    i  •<  ,  I 
dorm  -ii      ["his  Department  is  under  the  supervision  ol  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 

i:i  RE  \i     widely  and  favorably  known  h  ol  the  personal  Icnowledgi    possessed  by  its  management 

Address    inquiries   bj    mail    to   TRAVEL    BUREAU,   The    Independent, 

\  V    .  .  .  I        i.  ,1  I,      Ctraal         V...        \'.    i  I 
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GRANLIDEN  HOTEL 

LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

At  the  gateway  of  the  White  Mountains 

THE  Ideal  Tour  Hotel  at  Lake  Sunapee.  No  Hay- 
Fever;  Altitude  1200  ft.  Fine  golf  course,  good 
motoring,  tennis,  boating,  canoeing,  bathing;  fishing  for 
salmon,  trout  and  bass  as  good  if  not  the  best  in  New 
England.  Dancing  afternoon  and  evening.  Fine  motor- 
ing, etc.  Furnished  cottages  to  rent.  Accommodates 
300  guests.      Write  for  circular.      Address 

W.  W.  BROWN, 
Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Brown  may  be  seen  personally  at  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton,  46th  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  from  May  23d  to  June  13th.  After  that  date, 
Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 


Bretton  Woods 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 


GOLF 

in  the  very 
shadow  of 

Mount 
Washington 


MOTORING 
through  the 

Alps  of 
New 

England 


HORSEBACK 
RIDING 

over  Mountain 

Trails  anil 

Woodland  Paths 


THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT 

Opens  June    19.     Closes  Oct.    1. 
C.  J.  DUNPHY,   Manager. 

THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON 

Opens   July   7.     Closes    Middle    of   October. 

C.  J.   ROOT,   Manager. 

NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE: 

243    Fifth   Avenue. 


GOLF,  Tennis  and  Mountain  Climbing. 
Fourteenth  Annual  Lawn  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment for  New  Hampshire  State  and  White 
Mountains  Championship,  auspices  of  United 
States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
July   29   and   following  days. 

One  of  the  Ideal  Tour  Hotels 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE 

Crawford  Notch,  White  Mts.,  N.  H. 

SEASON,  JUNE  25-OCT.  11 

Address  BARRON  HOTEL  CO. 

Crawford  House  Crawford  Notch,  N.  H. 


GLENBURNIE  INN ,GolLf •  —m.  u«.ine. 

ON  LAKE    GEORGEba,Kins-     j!i, 

""»■■"■■     ^*"-'w"  ^"  "-■  cuisine  and  service. 
WALTON  &  MESSNER.  CUnburnlo,  New  York 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

NEW  PROFILE  HOUSE 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE.       Altitude,  3,000  feet  I 


A  picturesque  colony  of  twenty  handsome  nit  luges 
connected  with  a  charming  hotel  in  the  far-famed 
I  KANCONIA     NOTCH     of     the     While      Mountains. 

Seaton  July  1st — Sept.  25th 

Accommodation*  for  450  Guetta 

Catering  to  those  who  wish  a  Summer  Homo  In  a 
resort  favored  with  a  clientele  of  the  highest  order. 
ON  "IDEAL  TOUR."  Fine  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis. 
Boating    and    Fishing. 

C.    H.    CREENLEAF,    Pbesident. 

EVERETT  B.  RICH.  Man.     B.  R.  PHELPS.   ASST. 

N.    Y.    Office.    1180    Bway.  Phone  Md.    Bq.    4T48 

Affiliated  City  Hotel:     The  Vendome,   Boston 


HAMMONASSETT  HOUSE 

MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Country  and  seashore  combined. 
Cool,  comfortable  and  homelike  family  hotel.  Cuisine 
unexcelled ;  sea  food  from  adjacent  waters,  country  prod- 
uce fresh  every  day.  Bathing,  golf,  tennis,  croquet,  fish- 
ing; good  roads  for  autoing.  Modern  conveniences, 
electric   lights,    garages.     House  capacity    100. 

WEEKLY  RATES  $18  UP 

Write  for  Booklet  EDWARDS  &  POTTIER,  Prope. 


^^^si 


^-vosMot^ove  t«£££& 


DENVER- GATEWAY 


to   12  NATIONAL   PARKS  and  33  National  Monument*. 

Delightful  climate,  picturesque  scenery  uid  unlaw  > 
trips,  make  (  V  aoattooJ  md.    Mm 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK  (Eitw), 
DENVER'S  BEAUTIFUL  MOUNTAIN  PARKS 

and  enjoy  outdooi  sports,  camping;    mountain   mote 
inkii:  .  k  riding,  koU  and  h 

in  the  scenic  wonderland  ol  Hit-  world    Low  rattroad 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

that  trll  whftl  N  aiul  whftt  U  MS)U 

t.-<  vacation  I  V\ 

THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 
5 J»  l?ih  Sin*)  iVi...  1   i'uk». 
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Let's  Go 

(Continued  from  page  361) 
to  the  route.  Hard-surfaced  roads  will 
be  found  as  far  as  Terre  Haute  in  a 
continuous  ribbon.  While  most  of  the 
balance  of  the  route  is  financed  for  im- 
provement, it  is,  aside  from  occasional 
stretches  of  macadam,  a  dragged  dirt 
road,  good  in  dry  weather.  Substantial 
bridges  and  culverts  are  found  alonp,- 
the  entire  route  even  in  sparsely  set- 
tled sections  of  the  Southwest  and 
it  is  well  sign-posted.  This  route  is  pro- 
vided with  excellent  hotel  accommoda- 
tions at  most  of  the  natural  night  stops. 
Tho  open  for  traffic  practically  the  en- 
tire year,  except  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  the  best  time  to 
travel  this  route  is  in  the  early  autumn, 
leaving  the  East  between  September  1 
and  October  7. 

THE  Lincoln  Highway  received  its 
prominence  principally  thru  the  fact 
that  it  was  conceived  and  developed  by 
some  of  the  big  men  in  the  motor  car 
and  motor  accessories  industry.  Thru 
a  live  campaign  of  publicity  propa- 
ganda it  is  thought  by  many  people 
that  this  route  is  a  paved  boulevard 
thruout  its  length.  This  is,  however, 
far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  hard- 
surfaced  from  New  York  almost  to  the 
Mississippi  River  with  various  kinds 
of  pavements  and  stretches  of  graveled 
road,  but  many  rough  miles  occur  even 
on  this  part  of  the  route.  Thru  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming  it  is  graded 
dirt  and  the  going  depends  altogether 
on  the  weather.  Extensive  improve- 
ments are  going  on  in  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada and  these  improvements  will  rob 
the  desert  region  of  its  dangers.  The 
main  handicap  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
fs  the  fact  that  it  is  closed  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  year  by  snow  in  its 
crossing  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains near  Lake  Tahoe.  However,  it 
carries  a  great  percentage  of  the  sum- 
mer traffic.  It  is  3389  miles  long  and 
wf-11  sign-posted.  It  may  be  said  of  tho. 
Lincoln  Highway  that  as  regards  im- 
provements it  does  not  surpass  but 
merely  averages  well  with  the  other 
routes,  while  scenically  it  is  inferior  to 
them.   On  the  oth<-r  hand,  it  offers  the 

t  physical  resistance. 
The     Rfl  t     National     Highway, 

"tlv  Midland  Trail,"  has  recent- 

ly   acquired    its    name    in    memory    of 
our   late   "foremost   citizen"   and   was 
formerly     called     the     Midland     Trail. 
.ing    from    0  Bay    to    Cali- 

fornia with  t  one  at  Lo 

Angeles    and    the   other    at    San    Fl 

4100  miles  long.  It.  li  hard 
■nrfaced  pn  ily  all  the  way  to  Cin- 

nati,  from  which  r'''ir't  thru  Lexing 
rid  on  to  .St.  I 
and    Kai         '  a   mixture  of 

ded    dirt,    gravel    and     macadam. 

the  plain*  of  V.  md  thru 

olorado    Mountain-;    it,   is   graded 

d   dirt,   ;,nd    quite  vil.h 

t  hnpro  l   from  o   Colo 

rom   thii   point. 

da    on    B    I'ood, 

travel    road    leading  thru   the 
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Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  the  Hudson  and  its  early- 
summer  glory.  The  Day  Line  offers  a  most  enjoyable 
route  to  all  northern  summer  resorts. 

THROUGH  SERVICE,  NEW  YORK  and  ALBANY 

Big  fast  steamers.  Music.  Restaurant.  Ideal  one-day 
outings  to  Bear  Mountain,  West  Point,  Newburgh  and 
Poughkeepsie.  All  through  rail  tickets  between  New 
York  and  Albany  accepted. 

Hudson  River.  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier  New  York 


%\)t  j&otti)  3 eraep  ^>i)ore  at  3ta  3Sest 

Opens  June  28th,  1919 

The  utmost  in  resort  hotels.  Absolutely  unrivalled,  on  the 
North  Jersey  Coast,  for  comfort,  equipment,  guest  facilities  and 
general  environment. 

Accommodates  500.  All  rooms  outside  ones.  Hot  and  Cold  salt 
water  in  all  bath  rooms.     Perfect  service  by  white  employees. 


l^otel 


Beautiful  New  Grill 

Opens  July  1st.  Exquisite 
furnishings.  A  la  carte 
service. 

The  Dansant  Daily,  3-6, 
special  music,  supper,  8-12 
with  dancing. 

Largest  and  finest  restau- 
rant on  North  Jersey 
Coast. 

New  York  Booking  Office 
8  West  40th  Street 

W.  H.  WKSTWOOD 
N.  Y.  Representative 

SHERMAN  DENNIS 
Manager 


HOTEL  MARION 


LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

Beautifully    located  on   \v.  Largs,    bright, 

■  or  without   pi  I  rate  bath       Charming 

ly    in 
fronl  of  Uotel     Adjoin     n  i  .,, 

nub      i  ii  urpi    i  -I  f. ii  llltli 

in    i",ir    in ii i    i 
regatta  i    during  •         ■       ft    chai  mlng    col 

lag*  to  rant  f»r  th< 
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CAMP 


ROYS'  CAMP  *t  r.AKivii.i.i    - 

t»vv  I  o    V^/Aivir   "Tba  aatrwajr  of  tb*  Btrkiblrae" 

i   i    Hot  *■■■    •■•hi      i  hi.  nn|  . 

I  .in    Hi  lo  Ausf.    ;i.      i  i     p 

f  10  '/i  i^t  m  particular*. 

M.rUrr.  T    M   0.  A  .  B  W«ati2Ath  Rt.  lli.w  York 


Hotel  Puritan 

X'.io  Commonwealth  Ave,,  Boston 

The  Distinctive  Boston  House 

Called  by  globe  trotters  one  of  tl>c 
world's  moat  homelike  <i>><1  ailract- 
ii  a  hotels,    Reasonable  rates, 

Ntar   Maitachuflt*   A  vm.    Subway  Station,  9 

mlnutrt    irnm    Smith,     11     from     North     Statloltl. 

Strut  lor  booklet  with  gulJi  to  hlltOrU  BoffOKa 

II.    I'.   OOi^TI'IfjLO,   Manager 
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HOTEL  TULLER 


FIREPROOF 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of   Business  on  Grand  Circus 
Park 


Even  better 
than  money 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better 
than  actual  money  for  the  tra- 
veler for  several  reasons:  They 
are  more  convenient  to  carry 
less  bulky.  They  are  safer,  be- 
cause no  one  can  use  them 
until  you  have  countersigned 
them.  Your  countersignature  on 
an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  accepting 
the  cheque,  is  the  only  identifi- 
cation required. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into 
another  kind  of  money  when  you  go 
from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  like  pounds, shillings  and  pence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationallyfor  payment 
of  goods  and  services  — "The  safest, 
handiest  travel  funds. " 


Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in 
your  vicinity* 


"A.B.A."BE  Cheques 
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field.    Its    entr •.  ■    California    is 

thru  one  of  the  most  impressive  (,'»•*• 
ways    into   the   golden    state,    Westward 

,   nam.  i    myself.    Emerging 

from  this  pass,  with  the  towering 
Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  solid  wall 
of  tlu-  Sierra  Nevada  dead  ahead,  it 
branches  to  the  south  for  southern  Cal- 
ifornia   and    to    the    north    for   central 

fornia.  It  is  the  intention  eventu- 
ally  to   cross   the    Sierras   thru    Piute 

I    and    traverse    the    former    Sequoia 

National  Park,  renamed  the  Roosevelt 
National  Park,  into  San  Joaquin  Valley 
lie  fore  branching  to  the  south  and  north. 
At  its  eastern  end  as  well  as  in  Colo- 
rado and  California  this  route  has  ex- 
traordinarily  beautiful    scenery. 

The  National  Parks  Highway  and 
the  Yellowstone  Trail  are  really  com- 
peting rivals  thru  practically  the  same 
country.  They  start  at  the  same  point 
and  end  at  the  same  point.  While  de- 
viating at  various  places  they  cross 
each  other  and  coincide  at  many  points. 
The  country  they  traverse  is  of  the 
same  general  character  and  they  are 
both  well  marked  along  their  respective 
alignments.  Leading  from  Chicago  to 
Seattle  they  both  provide  side  spurs  to 
Yellowstone  Glacier  and  Mount  Rainier 
national  parks  and  cross  the  mountains 
thru  the  same  passes.  Also  both  follow 
graded  dirt  roads  with  substantial  per- 
manent improvements  only  near  the 
large  cities,  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  whole.  Their  length  from 
Chicago,  which  is  1050  miles  from  New 
York,  to  their  terminus,  is  2422  miles. 
They  are  strictly  midsummer  routes 
only,  taking  in  charming  lake  regions 
in  Wisconsin,  traversing  the  wheat  belt 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and  the 
Yellowstone  River  Valley  in  Montana. 
They  are  both  very  interesting  and  ex- 
ceedingly scenic  thru  western  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Washington. 

The  main  cross  connections  between 
these  routes  are  the  Yellowstone  High- 
way from  Denver  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
638  miles,  and  the  Old  Oregon  Trail 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Portland,  908 
miles,  with  extension  to  Seattle. 

OF  the  routes  further  south,  such  as 
the  Bankhead  Highway,  the  Dixie 
Overland  Trail,  the  Southern  National 
Highway  and  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  still  in  an 
embryonic  state  of  development  and 
while  undoubtedly  travelable  cannot  be 
characterized  as  standard  until  sub- 
stantial improvements  will  have  made 
them  dependable  for  fall,  winter  and 
early  spring  routes. 

All  the  transcontinental  routes  are 
tied  together  at  their  terminals  by  a 
north  and  south  route,  thus  the  At- 
lantic Highway  serves  as  a  main  artery 
for  Florida  travel  and  the  Pacific  High- 
way as  the  standard  route  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Besides  these  a  half 
dozen  north  and  south  routes  tie  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  boundaries  or 
Gulf  points  together.  The  most  con- 
spicuous in  their  claim  for  recognition 
among  these  are  the  Dixie  Highway, 
the  Jefferson  Highway,  the  King  of 
Trails  and  the  Meridian  Highway.  The 


Dixie  Highway  organization  is  very 
active  and  this  route  will  eventually  !><■ 
the  thorofare  from  the  Middle  West  to 
Florida.    However,  all   these    mutes  are 

in  their  present  stage  of  development 

mostly  dirt  road,  and  thus  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  varying  climatic  condi- 
tions prevailing  between  their  ter- 
minals. 

Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  as  yet 
there  is  no  route  Fast  and  Wist  or 
North  and  South  across  the  United 
States  that  does  not  depend  upon 
weather  conditions.  All  indications 
point  to  rapid  betterments  on  all  the 

main  routes  and  it  is  hoped  that  within 
five  years  we  shall  have  a  system  of 
national  highways  so  far  along  that 
at  least  these  main  arteries  of  traffic 
may  be  safely  and  comfortably  traveled 
all  the  year  around. 

Will  LE  hotel  accommodations  are  im- 
proving along  most  routes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  traffic  it  is  a 
remarkable  development  connected  with 
present  day  long  distance  touring  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  travelers 
equip  themselves  more  or  less  elaborate- 
ly for  camping  out.  Tents,  gasoline 
cook  stoves,  cots,  stools  and  tables  are 
now  made  light  and  compact  especially 
for  the  use  of  motorists,  and  are  ob- 
tainable in  most  of  the  larger  cities. 
Trailers  equipt  for  camping  are  fre- 
quently seen  along  Western  roads.  It 
has  been  my  personal  experience  with 
trailers  that  they  are  an  impediment  to 
free  locomotion,  liable  to  breakages  and 
that  they  require  brakes  to  be  in  first 
class  condition  on  the  car  going  down 
hill  while  on  up-grades  they  are  a  drag 
and  require  a  further  reduction  of 
gearshift  than  would  otherwise  be 
called  for.  Personally  I  prefer  a  tent 
that  can  be  erected  speedily  and  the 
rest  of  the  camp  equipment  snugged 
by  in  duffle  bags,  easily  stowed  away 
in  any  available  space  inside  or  out- 
side the  body  of  the  car. 

Repair  shops  and  supply  stations  are 
everywhere  at  convenient  intervals  on 
all  the  standard  routes,  so  that  there  is 
no  need  of  carrying  extra  gasoline  and 
spare  parts.  Every  motorist  into  the 
West  should,  however,  be  equipt  with  a 
desert  canvas  water  bag  and  fill  it  at 
every  opportunity  where  the  water  is 
palatable  and  not  too  hard. 

Neiv  York 


General  Pershing  tells  the  story  of 
a  volunteer  battalion  of  rough  back- 
woodsmen that  once  joined  General 
Grant.  He  admired  their  fine  physique, 
but  distrusted  the  capacity  of  their  un- 
couth commander  to  handle  troops 
efficiently,  so  he  said: 

"Colonel,  I  want  to  see  your  men  at 
work;  call  them  to  attention,  and  order 
them  to  march  with  shouldered  arms 
in  close  column  to  the  left   flank." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
colonel    yelled     to     his     fellow     ruffians: 

"Boys,  look  wild  thar!   Make  read} 
thicken,   and  go  left   endways'    Tote  ver 
guns!   Git!" 

The  maneuver  proved  successful,  and 

the    self-elected    colonel    was    commie* 
Bioned,    Carr*  On. 
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What  Germany  Escaped 

(Continued  from  page  357) 

with  this  villainous  substance.  Its  suc- 
cess was  so  great  that  the  Germans 
henceforth  made  it  their  main  reliance 
and  soon  the  Allies  followed  suit.  In 
one  offensive  of  ten  days  the  Germans 
are  said  to  have  used  a  million  shells 
containing  2500  tons  of  mustard  gas. 

THE  making  of  so  dangerous  a  com- 
pound on  a  large  scale  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  set  before  the 
chemists  of  this  and  other  countries,  yet 
it  was  successfully  solved.  The  raw  ma- 
terials are  chlorine,  alcohol  and  sulfur. 
The  alcohol  is  passed  with  steam  thru 
a  vertical  iron  tube  filled  with  kaolin 
and  heated.  This  converts  the  alcohol 
into  a  gas  known  as  ethylene  (C,H4). 
Passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  a 
tank  of  melted  sulfur  produces  sulfur 
monochloride  and  this  treated  with  the 
ethylene  makes  the  "mustard."  The  final 
reaction  was  carried  on  at  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  in  seven  airtight  tanks 
or  "reactors,"  each  having  a  capacity 
of  30,000  pounds.  The  ethylene  gas  be- 
ing led  into  the  tank  and  distributed 
thru  the  liquid  sulfur  chloride  by  por- 
ous blocks  or  fine  nozzles,  the  two  chem- 
icals combined  to  form  what  is  officially 
named  "di-chlor-di-ethyl-sulfide"  (C1C, 
H<SC;H4C1).  This,  however,  is  too  big  a 
mouthful,  so  even  the  chemists  were 
glad  to  fall  in  with  the  commonalty 
and  call   it  "mustard   gas." 

The  effectiveness  of  "mustard"  de- 
pends upon  its  persistence.  It  is  a  sta- 
ble liquid,  evaporating  slowly  and  not 
easily  decomposed.  It  lingers  about 
trenches  and  dugouts  and  impregnated- 
soil  and  cloth  for  days.  Gas  masks  do 
not  afford  complete  protection,  for  even 
if  they  are  impenetrable  they  must  be 
taken  off  some  time  and  the  gas  lies  in 
wait  for  that  time.  In  some  cases  the 
masks  were  worn  continuously  for 
twelve  hours  after  the  attack,  but  when 
they  were  removed  the  soldiers  were 
rpowered  by  the  poison.  A  place 
may  seem  to  be  free  from  it  hut  wh"n 
the  sun  heat?,  up  the  ground  the  liquid 
volatilizes  and  the  vapor  soaks  thru 
the  clothing.  As  the  men  become 
warmed  up  by  work  their  skin  is  blis- 
tered, especially  under  the  armpits. 
The  mustard  act*   like  steam,  prod 

burns  that  range  from  a  mere  red- 
dening  to  ulceration  ,    always 
I  incapacitating,  but  if  treat- 
roptly  in  the  hospital  rarely 
death  or  permanei  .  The  gas 
hroat,  nose  and  Im 
lead   to   bronchitii   or   pn< 
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Take  One! 

and  use  it  for  Health  and  Pleasure  this  Summer 

The  out-of-door  season  is  here.  Get  away  to  the  Moun- 
tains or  the  Beaches.  Live  a  while  close  to  Nature. 
Breathe  a  deep  breath  of  the  pine  woods.  Get  the  tang 
of  the  Sea.     Forget  business!     Welcome  Peace. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  illustrated  booklets,  as  shown  here, 
to  help  you  decide   where  to  go.     Each  contains  authoritative  information,  list  of  hotels, 
etc.      Your  local  ticket  agent  will  assist  you;   or  apply  to  the  nearest  Con- 
solidated Ticket  Office;    or  write  to  the  nearest  Travel  Bureau,  naming  the 
booklet  desired. 

•United  States  •  Railroad  -Administration- 


Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  Street 

New  York  City 


Travel  Bureau 

646  Transportation  Building 

Chicago 


Travel  Bureau 
602  Healey  Building- 
Atlanta 
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Dodson  Bird  Houses 

nviting    Summer    Homes 
for   Our  Native   Birds 

i  h<  v     m  .    ■..  |i  ntlfii  *  Ii  v   built  in 
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•H  Come  where  the 
game  fish  really  are 
inc  to  the  natural 
playground  where  ten 
thousand  cool  lakes  and 
great    reaches    of    piney 

forests  a  (Tur  J  you  endless  variety. 

SCENERY  -  CLIMATE 
SPORT 

— whether  it  be  golfing,  tennis, 
fishing,  sailing,  canoeing,  the  pack- 
sack  trail  of  the  old  voyageur  or 
a  motor  journey  over  a  network 
1  highway! — all  are  here 
plus  that  character  of  good  hotel 
accommodations  which  makes 
your  vacation  perfect. 

Reduced  Summer  Fares 

fl'r  tie  J  or  aeroplane  view  map  folder 
of  Minnesota — sent  free  on  request. 

Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Minnesota 
Association 

Operating  Under  the  Direction  of 

Minnesota  Land  and  Lake 

Attractions  Board 

51  C.  4th  St..  St   Paul,  Minn. 


y 


See  America 
First 

Your   country    was   never 

in  better  shape  to  be  seen 
than  this  summer. 

(  )ur  national  parks  are 
wonderful. 

Do  you  know  how  many 
there  are  and  where  they 
are  ? 

Look  up  your  own 
country,  and  see  what 
your  government  is  doingt 
to  make  your  country  a 
better  land  to  live  in  and 
to  travel  in. 


re  doe  to  mustard.  Daring  the  month 
of  August  8H  poi  conl  oi  the  mustard 

plant     forCO    were    st-nt    to    tin-    hospital 

each  day  «»i i  tin-  gverage,  Hut  the  rec- 
ord oi  the  Edgewod  Arsenal  is  ■ 
striking  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  prevention  of  Industrial 
accident!  by  the  exercise  of  icientifle 
prudence,  In  spite  of  the  fad  thai  from 
three  to  eleven  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed at  the  plant  for  the  year  1918 
and  turned  out  some  twenty  thousand 

tons  of  the  most  poisonous  gSSOl  I. nown 

tu  man,  there  were  only  three  fatalil 

and  not  a  single  case  of  blindness. 

les  the  four  toxic  gases  previ- 
ously described,  chlorine,  phosgene, 
chlorpicrin  and  mustard,  various  other 
compounds  have  been  and  many  others 
might  be  made.  A  list  (Journal  of  In- 
dustrial and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
.March,  1919)  of  those  employed 
in  the  present  war  enumerates 
thirty,  among  them  compounds  of  bro- 
mine, arsenic  and  cyanogen,  that  may 
prove  more  formidable  than  any  so  far 
used.  American  chemists  kept  very  mum 
during  the  war  but  occasionally  one 
could  not  refrain  from  saying:  "If  the 
Kaiser  knew  what  I  know  he  would 
surrender  unconditionally  by  tele- 
graph." No  doubt  the  science  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  is  in  its  infancy  and  every 
foresighted  power  has  concealed  wea- 
pons of  its  own  in  reserve.  One  deadly 
compound,  whose  identity  has  not  yet 
been  disclosed,  is  known  as  "Lewisite," 
from  Professor  Lewis  of  Northwestern, 
who  was  manufacturing  it  at  the  rate 
of  ten  tons  a  day  in  the  "Mouse  Trap" 
stockade  near  Cleveland. 

rpHRUOUT  the  history  of  warfare 
J-  the  art  of  defense  has  kept  pace 
with  the  art  of  offense  and  the  courage 
of  man  has  never  failed,  no  matter 
to  what  new  danger  he  was  exposed. 
As  each  new  gas  employed  by  the  en- 
emy was  detected  it  became  the  busi- 
ness of  our  chemists  to  discover  some 
method  of  absorbing  or  neutralizing  it. 
Porous  charcoal,  best  made  from  such 
dense  wood  as  coconut  shells,  was 
packed  in  the  respirator  box  together 
with  layers  of  such  chemicals  as  will 
catch  the  gases  to  be  expected.  Char- 
coal absorbs  large  quantities  of  any 
gas.  Soda  lime  and  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  nickel  salts  were  among 
the  neutralizers  used. 

The  mask  is  fitted  tightly  about  the 
face  or  over  the  head  with  rubber.  The 
nostrils  are  kept  closed  with  a  clip  so 
breathing  must  be  done  thru  the  mouth 
and  no  air  can  be  inhaled  except  that 
passing  thru  the  absorbent  cylinder. 
Men  within  five  miles  of  the  front  were 
required  to  wear  the  masks  slung  on 
their  chests  so  they  could  be  put  on 
within  six  seconds.  A  well  made  mask 
with  a  fresh  box  afforded  almost  com- 
plete immunity  for  a  time  and  the  sol- 
diers learned  within  a  few  days  to 
handle  their  masks  adroitly.  So  the 
problem  of  defense  against  this  new 
offensive  was  solved  satisfactorily,  while 
no  such  adequate  protection  against  the 
older  weapons  of  bayonet  and  shrapnel 
has  yet  been  devised. 

Then  the  problem  of  the  offense  was 


to  catch  the  opponent  with  his  mask  off 
or  to  make  him  take  it  off.  Here  the 
Lachrymators  and  the  sternutators,  the 

tear  gases  and  the  sneeze  gases,  came 
into  play.    Phenyl-carbylamine  chloride 

would  make  the  bravest  soldier  weep  on 

the  battlefield  with  the  abandonment  of 
a   Greek   hero;    Di-phenyl-chloro-arsine 

would  set  him  sneezing.  The  Germans 
alternated  these  with  diabolical  ingen- 
uity so  as  to  catch  us  unawares.  Some 
shells  gave  off  voluminous  smoke  or  a 
vile  stench  without  doing  much  harm, 
but    by    the    time    our    men    got    used    to 

these    and    grew   careless   about   their 

masks  a  few  shells  of  some  extremely 
poisonous  gas  were  mixt  with  them. 

The  ideal  gas  for  belligerent  pur- 
poses would  be  odorless,  colorless  and 
invisible,  toxic  even  when  diluted  by  a 
million  parts  of  air,  not  set  on  fire  or 
exploded  by  the  detonator  of  the  shell, 
not  decomposed  by  water,  not  readily 
absorbed,  stable  enough  to  stand  stor- 
age for  six  months  and  capable  of  being 
manufactured  by  the  thousands  of  tons. 
No  one  gas  will  serve  all  aims.  For  in- 
stance, phosphene  being  very  volatile 
and  quickly  dissipated  is  thrown  into 
trenches  that  are  soon  to  be  taken  while 
mustard  gas  being  very  tenacious  could 
not  be  employed  in  such  a  case  for  the 
trenches  could  not  be  occupied  if  they 
were  captured. 

THE  extensive  use  of  poison  gas  in 
warfare  by  all  the  belligerents  is  a 
vindication  of  the  American  protest  at 
the  Hague  Conference  against  its  pro- 
hibition. At  the  First  Conference  of 
1899  Captain  Mahan  argued  very  sensi- 
bly that  gas  shells  were  no  worse  than 
other  projectiles  and  might  indeed 
prove  more  merciful  and  that  it  was 
illogical  to  prohibit  a  weapon  merely 
because  of  its  novelty.  The  British  dele- 
gates voted  with  the  Americans  in  op- 
position to  the  clause  "the  contracting 
parties  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  projectiles  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  dele- 
terious gases."  But  both  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  later  agreed  to  the  pro- 
vision. The  use  of  poison  gas  by  Ger- 
many without  warning  was  therefore 
an  act  of  treachery  and  a  violation  of 
her  pledge,  but  the  United  States  has 
consistently  refused  to  bind  herself  to 
any  such  restriction.  When  the  gas  was 
first  used  at  Ypres  The  Independent  on 
May  10,  1915,  called  attention  to  these 
facts  and  in  consequence  suffered  con- 
siderable opprobrium  at  the  time.  But 
the  facts  reported  by  General  Amos  A. 
Fries,  in  command  of  the  overseas 
branch  of  the  American  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  give  ample  support  to  our 
attitude : 

Out  of  1000  uns  casualties  there  are  from 
30  to  40  fatalities,   while  out  of  1000  high 

explosive  casualties  the  number  o>'  fatali- 
ties run   from   200  to  260.    While  exact    fig 

ores  are  as  yet  not  available  concerning  the 
men    permanently    crippled   or   blinded    h\ 

high  explosives  one  has  only  to  witness 
the  debarkation  of  8   shipload  of  troops  to 

be  convinced  thai  the  number  is  very  la 
<>u  the  other  hand  there  is.  so  far  as  known 

at    present,    not    a    single   ease   of   pcnnitucut 

disability   or   blindness   among   our   n\ 
due  to  gas  and  this  m  face  of  the  fact  thai 
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the  Germans  used  relatively  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  material. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  gas  must  gradually  give 
way  :  for  the  statement  made  to  the  effect 
that  its  use  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  humanity  will  apply  with  far  greater 
force  to  the  use  of  high  explosives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  certain  purposes  toxic 
gas  is  an  ideal  agent.  For  example,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  agent  more  effective 
or  more  humane  that  may  be  used  to  ren- 
der an  opposing  battery  ineffective  or  to 
protect  retreating  troops. 

REFERENCES 

A  full  account  of  the  development  of  the 
American  Warfare  Service  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  in  the  monthly  is- 
sues from  January  to  May,  1919.  and  an 
article  on  the  British  service  in  the  issue 
of  April,  1918. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  J.  M.  Auld,  Chief 
Gas  Officer  of  Sir  Julian  Byng's  army  and 
a  member  of  the  British  Military  Mission 
to  the  United  States,  has  published  a  vol- 
ume on  "Gas  and  Flame  in  Modern  War- 
fare"   (George  H.  Doran  Co.). 

This  is  the  eleventh  article  in  the 
series  on  Creative  Chemistry,  of  which 
the  first,  "Nitrogen — Preserver  and 
Destroyer  of  Life,"  was  published  Oc- 
tober 13,  1917. 


Remarkable   Remarks 

Nikolai  Lenin — Civil  war  writes  its 
own  laws. 

Lixa  Cavalieri — Consult  your  mir- 
ror frequently. 

Secretary  Daniels — The  German 
fleet  should  be  sunk. 

Senator  Lodge — I  am  unable  to  deal 
in  hypothetical  problems. 

President  Ebert — Our  Fatherland 
must  not  be  brought  to  ruin. 

ChaDMCBT  If.  Depew — Eighty-five 
is  a  very  jolly  time  of  life. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon — I  would  let 
the  Socialists  emigrate  to  Russia. 

Mary  Garden — Without  music  peo- 
ple would  go  back  to  the  stone  ages. 

President  McCracke.v  of  Vassar — 
Beautiful   girls   are    sometimes   brainy. 

VlCB-PUHMCT  Marshall— Staid, 
old-fashioned,  self-satisfied  Presby- 
terian that  I  am. 

William  Jenninos  Bryan  —  The 
League  of  Nations  is  the  greatest  step 
toward  peace  ever  taken  in   1000  yea 

Chap.uk   Chaplin     <>■•    of  my   re-! 

>  Blued     more     than 

$1,000,000,  yet  all  I  received  vrai  SMO,- 
000. 

Thi  Pom    [t  would  be  a  great  grief 

to  lh<-  Holy  Bee  if  in    l'a!' 

i   in- 

Artih.i:    Got    Empty    if   you    feel 

and   -  rna-.h  ■  Bed 

■    great      ooi      I  no  ;king   them 

White    The 
rhile   on  o 

i  the  mean 

of  all. 

Tic  .>.   hats   have   their 

I    had    Ailed    mine    irith    mold, 

rad  hong  II 


You  can  learn  a  lot 

from  ADVERTISING 


The  main  thing  an  advertiser  wants  to 
do  is  to  tell  you  plainly  just  how  and 
why  his  goods  are  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. You  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  that  alone,  because  many  things 
you  see  advertised  are  the  things  you 
buy  and  use  in  your  regular  daily  life. 
By  reading  the  advertisements,  you  can 
learn  the  names  and  read  descriptions 
of  the  things  that  are  best  and  most 
satisfactory. 


But  advertising 
teaches  even  more 
than  that.  All  adver- 
tisers try  to  make  their 
advertisements  them- 
selves valuahle  to 
J  on. 

A  good  many  people 
have  learned  a  whole 
lot  about  good  music, 
good     hooks,    good 

food,  good  clothes, 
ways  to  keep  healthy, 

ways  to  live  comfort- 


ably, ways  to  keep  the 
house  and  grounds 
looking  well — they've 
learned  all  these  things 
and  many  other  things 
just  by  reading  adver- 
tisements. 

Read  the  advertise- 
ments right  along, 
and  you  will  learn  a 
great  deal  that  will  be 
helpful  and  valuable 
to  you  as  you  go 
through  life. 
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MEETING 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Stockholders  Meeting 
The  stockholder!  of  tin*  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  are  herebj  notified  that  the 
rcgul  ir  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
>.u.l  Company  will  be  held  at  u^  offices  Mo  _-4  t 
W  tshington    Street,    Jersey    City,    New     Jersey, 

June    _•'.,     EQIQ,    at     u    o'clock    DOOn,    for    the    pur- 

of  electing  a  Board  of   Directors  ami  trans- 
acting   such    other    business   as    may    be   properly 
brought    before    the    meeting. 
H.   C    WICK.    Secretary. 
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[UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN    P.   MUNN,   M.D..   President 

Finance    Committee 

CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co. 

WILLIAM     II.    PORTER.    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

Pies.   Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank       = 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
=  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
=  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  = 
E  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  | 
E  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  E 
|  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  = 
E  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
5miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiiiiinini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii^ 

For  40  yean  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 

the   highest    returns   consistent   with  conservative 

methods.      First   mortgage   loans  of  |.00  and  up 

■  e  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

[erji  c»l   lnieutismtion.      P.t.se  ask   for  Loin  List  No.    710. 

Certificates  af  $25  and  op  also  for  saviog  investors 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, K« 


A  successful  Stock 
Sales  Director, 
is  ready  to  negoti- 
ate tor  a  correspond- 
ing office  in  Chicago 
or  department  in 
your  offices. 

Address,  Suite    71  5 

624  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago 


INSURANCE 

W  rite  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director  of  Th? 
Independent  Insurance  Service,  to  secure 
tree   and    confidential    information    in    regard 

to  your   insurance   problems. 

119  WEST  40th  ST.       NEW  YORK 


How  to  Study   lli is  Number 

The  Independent1  Lesson  Plans 


E  N  G  l.  I  s  II:    LITER  \  i  i  K !•:    A.ND 
IMPOSITION 

isY   I  hi  in  Etll  K    KOUB    L  WW,   PH  D 

HEAD    or     I"!     I  M.iisii    i.makim  ,\ihaNT 

lllcjn   SCHOOL,    m  w    iuiih   i  ii  i 

I.  Wake    Up    Americans.     By    Edward    Earle 

Punnton. 
1     Define   the  term   "Bolshevism"  as   it  is  used 

in    the    article 

1. 1..     .!    i  iii    which    you    explain 

why    Bolshevism    "means   the  destruction  of 

both    the   liberty    of   the    nation   and   the    pros- 
perity of  the  Individual." 

3  Name  ami  define  the  types  of  persona  allied 
in  the   Bolshevik!  movemi 

I  Write  a  character  sketch  of  any  one  type 
of  person  allied  with  the  Bolshevik!  move- 
ment. 

5.  Give  a  spirited  speech  in  which  you  point 
out  the  seriousness  of  the  Bolshevist  agita- 
tion   in    the    United    Si 

6.  Explain  clearly  why  the  expression,  "War 
be!  ween  Capital  and  Labor"  is  misleading 
and   unjustified 

7.  Ruskin,  in  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  calls  cer- 
tain words  "masked  words."  Define  a  "masked 
word."  Explain  why  the  following  expres- 
sions are  "masked  expressions":  "The  rights 
of  the  working  man."  "The  struggle  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labor,"  "The  greed  of 
the   upper   classes." 

8.  By  means  of  specific  instance  develop  the 
following  topic  sentence:  "No  strife  or 
other  serious  labor  difficulty  ever  occurred 
without    wrong    on    both    sides." 

9.  "Another  source  of  labor  trouble  is  the 
foreign  element."  Give  a  talk  in  which_  you 
suggest  methods  for  reducing  or  American- 
izing the  foreign  element  in  the  United 
States. 

10.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which 
you  show  the  experiences  of  an  employer 
who  endeavors  to  provide  for  the  comfort, 
safety    and    happiness    of    his    employees. 

II.  What  Germany  Escaped.  By  Edwin  E. 
Slosson. 

1.  Point  out  the  use  of  contrast  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article. 

2.  Point  out  and  explain  every  figure  of 
speech    in    the    first    two    paragraphs. 

3.  Explain  by  what  means  the  writer  makes 
his  exposition  of  a  technical  subject  entirely 
clear. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  speaking  in  your 
school  assembly  in  the  interests  of  a  chem- 
istry club.  Tell  your  hearers  why  the  study 
of    chemistry    is    important. 

5.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
show  how  the  British  Secret  Service  ob- 
tained the  lecture  notes  of  the  German  staff. 

6.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  following 
sentence,  defining  the  logical  terms :  "They 
were  right  in  their  major  premises  but 
wrong  in  their  conclusion,  owing  to  the 
egoism   of  their  implicit  minor   premise." 

7.  Give  a  short  talk  in  which  you  name  and 
explain  the  various  types  of  gas  employed 
during  the  war. 

III.  Hitch  Your  Wagon  to  a  Gas  Bag.  By 
Austin  C.   Lescarboura. 

1.  Write  a  short  story  embodying  a  prophecy 
concerning   future   methods    of   travel. 

2.  Prepare  and  present  to  your  class  a  report 
concerning  "the  highlv  imaginative  writings 
of    Jules   Verne   and    H.    G.    Wells." 

3.  Give  an  oral  exposition  on  "Methods  of 
Overcoming    Difficulties    of    Air    Travel." 

IV.  Why  I  Want  to  Get  Back  on  the  Farm. 
Reported    bv    Donald    Wilhelm. 

1.  What  advantages  did  the  reporter  gain  by 
writing    the    report    in    colloquial    language? 

2.  When  is  it  appropriate  to  use  colloquial 
language?   When    is    it   not   appropriate? 

3.  Assume  that  the  article  came  to  you  as  a 
letter  from  a  soldier.  Write  a  letter  in 
reply. 

V.  News  Interpretation. 

1.  Write  a  contrast  between  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  and  the  recent  air  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  of  emotional  and  rhyth- 
mical prose — or  write  verse — expressing  de- 
light   at   the   rescue   of    Hawker. 

3.  Explain  to'  your  class  the  importance  of 
the  recent   air  voyages 

4.  In  a  single  paragraph  summarize  the  re- 
cent action  of  the   Peace  Congress. 

5.  Give  a  clear  oral  explanation  of  the  present 
relation    of  the   Allies    and    Russia 

6.  Write  a  letter  in  which  you  imagine  your- 
self to  have  been  a  participator  in  some 
important  event   of    the   week. 

7.  Write  a  brief  of  Mr.  Holt's  editorial  arti- 
cle,  "The  Senate   Versus    the    People " 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

HY   ARTHUR   M     WOLFSON,   PH.D. 
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I  III        IIH.lt      SCHOOL 
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Industrial    War    or    Cooperation — "Wake 
Up    Americans." 

"The     new     war     in      \i ,-i     Is.     between 

olflMM."     Does     the     author     use     the     word 
classes    in    tin  rapb    in   the  same  sense 

ils  the  Socialists! 

_.  What,  according  to  his  analysis,  is  the 
weakness  of  the  doctrine  which  the  revolu- 
tionists  preach  7 

3.  "What  now  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
Industrial  strife  prevailing  thruout  Amer- 
ica?" What  answer  is  made  to  this  ques- 
tion? 

4.  What  lesson  does  Mr.  Purinton  draw  from 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  Edison  Lab- 
oratories   nod    Othei     similar    plants? 

5.  What  methods  does  he  advocate  for  settling 
industrial    unrest? 

II.  Aerial  Transportation — "Hitch  Your 
Wagon    to    a    Gas    Bag." 

1.  What  advantages  will  result  if  regular  aerial 
transportation     in     established? 

2.  What  are  the  difficulties  still  to  be  over- 
come before  aerial  transportation  can  be 
regularly   established? 

3.  Why  does  the  author  pin  his  faith  to  the 
airship    rather    than   to   the   aeroplane? 

III.  Problems  of  the  Near  East — "The 
Troublous  Stretch  Between  Constanti- 
nople  and    Calcutta." 

1.  Mark  on  a  map  lands  inhabited  by  the 
different  races  of  Turkey,  such  as  Arabs, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Georgians, 
Turks  and   Kurds. 

2.  Mark  on  a  map  the  territory  claimed  by 
England,    France,    Italy    and    Greece. 

3.  Give  the  grounds  for  the  claims  of  each 
of   these   powers. 

4.  It  is  proposed  that  the  United  States  be- 
come mandatory  for  Armenia  while  that 
nation  is  being  organized.  What  special 
interest  have  Americans  taken  in  Armenia? 
State  reasons  for  and  against  an  American 
mandatory. 

5.  Why  should  the  Egyptians,  Persians  and 
Afghans  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
Sultan    of    Turkey? 

6.  Prepare  an  argument  in  favor  of  making 
Constantinople  a  free  city  under  the  League 
of   Nations. 

7.  Look  up  former  wars  between  the  Afghans 
and    British. 

8.  How  does  the  present  condition  of  India 
compare    with    the    great    mutiny    of    1857? 

IV.  "Peace    Negotiations    at    Versailles." 

1.  Draw  up  in  parallel  columns  the  opposing 
arguments  of  Brockdorff-Rantzau  and  Cle- 
menceau   and   see   how   they   balance. 

2.  Will  Germany  gain  or  lose  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  military  training?  Would 
the  same  arguments  apply  to  the  proposed 
compulsory  military  training  in  the  United 
States? 

3.  Will  Germany  be  able  to  pay  the  indemnity 
imposed  with  her  commerce  curtailed  and 
her  territory  reduced  ? 

4.  In  what  form  must  the  German  indemnity 
be  paid  since  there  is  not  enough  gold  in 
the   world    to    cover    it? 

5.  Debate  the  question  :  It  is  "an  economic 
fallacy  that  the  political  control  of  a  coun- 
try is  essential  in  order  to  procure  a  rea- 
sonable share   of  its   products." 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  Sane  vallev.  the  popula- 
tion is  German,  but  France  claims  the  coal 
to  cover  the  destruction  of  French  coal 
mines  by  the  Germans.  How  would  you 
reconcile  these  conflicting  claims?  What 
compromise    is    proposed    in    the    tare 

V.  "Eurooean   Industry  Is  Paralvzed." 

1.  Are  Mr.  Vanderlip's  apprehensions  of  fam- 
ine and  disorders  in   Europe  Justified T 

2.  What  is  fiat  money  ?  What  are  the  dan- 
gers  of   a   large    issue    of    paper    eurre 

What    was    the    effect     in    the    United    S 
after   1866? 

3.  Discuss    the   statement    that     England    gained 

her   supremacy    In    world    commerce    by    un- 
derpaying  labor.   How  have  wages  In   Ens 

land      compared      with      those      of      Qerm 
United    States    or    Japan  1 

i  What,  aecordina  to  your  own  observation, 
are  the  difficulties   in   the   wav   of   returned 

soldiers    getting     promptly    down    to    W0 

VI.  "The    Senate    Versus    the    People." 

1.     What    has    been     the    attitude    of    the    Sen  i!e 

in  regard  to  piv\  lous  t  rest 

I,     Do    the    Changes    made    In     the    peace    t'. 

meet   the  objections  o(  the  senators 
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The  League  and  the  Senate 


ENEMIES  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  framed  by  the  Paris  Conference  are  hav- 
ing their  innings  in  the  Senate.  Under  pressure 
of  their  speeches  opposition  to  the  League  apparently 
has  reacht  flood  tide  in  the  body  that  will  be  calld 
upon  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace. 

There  are  those  in  Washington  who  count  the  League 
of  Nations  already  lost.  Admittedly  the  morale  of  Sen- 
aters  supporting  the  League  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Just 
how  public  opinion  out  in  the  country  stands  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  judge.  Politicians  returning  to  the  capital  bring 
contradictory  reports  and  predictions.  Letters  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  are  about  evenly  divided  in 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  League. 

Calculations  now  being  made  on  the  chances  of  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  unamended  by  the  Senate  gener- 
ally fail  to  reckon  with  President  Wilson.  Friends  of 
the  League  look  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Taft  with  almost 
pathetic  faith  to  rally  the  country  to  the  support  of  the 
League  when  the  treaty  is  placed  before  the  Senate,  but 
the  enemies  of  the  League  almost  wholly  discount  the 
President's    influence.    In    the   offices    of   all   opposition 
Senators   it  is  said  the  President  has  lost  his  former 
support    among    the    peo- 
ple,  because   of   his    fail- 
ure to  use  the  advantage 
of  America's   position   at 
the    peace    conference    to 
confine    the    treaty    more 
closely    to     the     fourteen 
points. 

Within     each     political 

party  there  is  an  element 

that  is  anxious  to  see  the 
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cant  that  Senators  who  have  been  closest  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  deploring  this  effort  in  both  parties.  Even 
more  significant  is  the  attitude  of  such  Senators  as 
Lodge,  Penrose,  Brandegee,  Knox,  Watson  and  Smoot. 
These  men,  altho  solidly  against  it,  are  making  no 
public  statements  on  the  League.  Nor  will  they  make 
any  formal  statements,  they  say,  until  the  text  of 
the  treaty  is  in  hand  and  they  know  exactly  what  it 
contains.  Even  at  that  time  they  will  have  nothing  to 
say  until  Senator  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Taft,  has  minutely  studied  the  treaty 
from  the  standpoint  of  international  law,  and  other 
Senators  have  considered  the  whole  situation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  political  expediency. 

Senator  Lodge  has  publicly  stated  that  he  believes  the 
League  of  Nations  is  an  issue  rising  above  all  questions 
of  partizanship,  but  it  is  certain  thai  it  would  be  seizd 
upon  as  a  political  issue  for  the  1920  campaign  by 
which  ever  side  could  be  certain  that  the  cat  would 
jump  in  conformity  with  its  wishes. 

The  peace  treaty  will  start  on  its  way  toward  ratifi- 
cation in  the  Senate  with  a  tremendous  handicap.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  which  it  will  first  be 

referd,  and  the  Senate 
both  are  controld  by  the 
President's  political  op- 
ponents. An  unwavering 
two-thirds  majority  in 
the  Senate  must  be  in 
hand  lie  fore  the  treaty 
can  be  ratified  without 
amendment. 

Underground  efforts  by 
friends  and  opponents  of 
the  League  to  clear  and 
to  obstruct  the  way  of  the 
peace  treaty  thru  the  Sen- 
ate have  been  under  way 
ever  since  the  session 
opened.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  neither 
side  is  so  sure  of  its  po 
sition  as  to  believe  that 
jockeying  for  advantage 
is    unnecessary. 

In   the  organization  of 
t  lie  Senate  the  League  of 

Nations      issue      playd      a 

dominant,  but  silent,  part. 
Opponents    and    supporl 
ters  of  the   League  both 
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enatc  Progressives  against  the  nomination  of  Sen 
Penrose  foi  the  chairmanship  oi  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee t«>  their  advantaj 

Senatoi    Borah,  leader  oi  the  Progr<  the 

idea  dch  he  I  -  Senator  Penro  he    j  m 

iiol  not  at  all,  t»nt  he  likes  the  League  of  Nations  even 

w  hi-n  Senators  Hardint  oi  Ohio,  New  of  Indiana, 

•  i   New   Hampshire  and  Johnson  of  California 

were  named  foj  membership  on  the  Foreign  Relations 

Committee  on  the  basis  of  their  rock-bottom  opposition 

to  the  League,  the  Progressive  oppoeition  to  Penrose 

lived,  it  was  a  later  incident  that  forced  tin-  Pro- 

to  active  support  of  Senator  Penn 

Senatoi  Gilbert  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  chairman  of 

the    Foreign    Relations   Committee  during   the   last   sis 

lion,  ha-  presidential  aspirations.  He  has  calculated 
that  the  President  will  not  run  for  a  third  term,  but 
that  the  candidate  favord  by  the  President  will  get  the 

Democratic  nomination.  Senator  Hitchcock  lost  the 
President's  favor  thru  his  activities  in  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
while  the  war  was  in  progress.  The  best  way  to  regain 
and  forever  hold  the  President's  favor,  he  believes,  is  to 
be  the  man  who  puts  the  League  of  Nations  covenant 
thru  the  Senate.  Accordingly  he  has  pickt  himself  for 
that  job. 

Believing  the  Progressives  were  unalterable  in  their 
opposition  to  Senator  Penrose,  Senator  Hitchcock  went 
to  Senator  Lodge  with  a  proposal  to  insure  the  success 
of  Senator  Penrose's  candidacy  in  spite  of  them  by 
Democratic  votes,  if  in  exchange  Senator  Lodge  would 
agree  to  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  eighteen,  making  room  for  one 
more  Democrat. 

The  situation  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  League  of  Nations  was:  Nine  Republicans  against; 
one  Republican  (Senator  McCumber)  for;  seven  Demo- 
crats for — giving  a  majority  of  one  against.  If  another 
Democratic  member  was  added  to  the  committee,  Sen- 
ator Thomas,  an  opponent  of  the  League,  was  in  line  for 
the  place.  But  if,  instead  of  Senator  Thomas,  Senator 
Robinson,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  League,  could  be 


given  membership  on  tin-  committee,  the  vote  on  sepa 

rating  the  covenant  from  the  treaty  proper  or  upon  rad 
leal  amendment    of   the  treaty   would  stand  '•'  t<>  !».   On  a 

I.-  POte  in  committee,  as  in  the  Senate,  a  proposition  to 

alter  fails. 
Senator  Borah  was  told  of  Senator  Hitchcock's  pro- 

I.  Accordingly,  when  Senator  Hitchcock  forced  a 
separate  vote  on  the  chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  the  Progressives  voted  with  wry 

faces   Inr   Senator   Penrose. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  League  opponents  in  pack- 
ing the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  against  the 
League,  and  in  spite  of  Senate  polls  which  show  that 
they  control  well  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  member- 
ship at  present,  unbiased  observers,  who  have  consid- 
ered all  the  facts,  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  men  are 
i  ngagd  in  a  losing  fight. 

The  "signature"  clause  of  the  peace  treaty,  reported 
to  provide  that  when  three  nations  have  approvd  the 
treaty  with  Germany  they  shall  be  considered  at  peace 
with  that  country  gives  a  stronger  lever  for  coercion 
of  the  Senate  by  business  and  industrial  interests.  Long 
debate  in  the  Senate  after  three  of  the  Allied  nations 
had  signd  the  treaty  and  resumd  commercial  relations 
with  Germany  would  cause  immediate  pressure  to  be 
brought  against  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  at  once, 
without  change. 

While  unwilling  as  yet  to  bank  upon  it,  far-sighted  men 
are  making  the  prediction  that  opposition  to  the  treaty 
and  the  covenant  will  collapse  when  apparently  at  its 
maximum  strength,  and  that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified 
without  radical  amendment. 

The  German  Protest 

ON  May  29,  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  deliv- 
erd  a  general  reply,  declaring  that  the  peace 
terms  proposd  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  agreed  upon,  but  represent  "the  victorious 
violence  of  our  enemies."  The  exactions  are  more  than 
the  German  people  can  bear.  The  indemnity  demanded 
would  exceed  many  times  over  the  total  amount  of  Ger- 
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Mme.  Sklodowska  Curie,  the  French  professor 
and  scientist  who  discoverd  polonium  and  was 
co-disr overer  with  her  husband  of  radium,  has 
just  been  deeorated  again  for  her  success  in 
research.  Mme.  Curie  lias  twice  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  chemistry.  Her  latest  honor  is  the  Great 
Cro--     of    the     Civilian     Order    of     Alfonso     XII 
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The  Distinguisht  Service  Medal,  even  pinnd  on 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  probably  did  not  thrill 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  half  as  much  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment.  The  medal 
is  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Shaw's  work  during  the 
war  as  head  of  the  Women's  Service  League.  But 
Dr.  Shaw  has  workt  nearly  forty  years  for  suffrage 
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The   Edison    Medal,  awarded   annually   by 
the    American    Institute   of    Electrical    En 
gineen   "for    meritorioui   achievement    in 
electrical  science/'  went  this  year  to  l5<-n 
jamin   C.   Lamme,   chief  engineer   <>r  ih<> 
westinghouse  Company.  Mr.  Lamme  in  the 

man    who    "liiirm-Hl     Niagara      and    who    de- 
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THE     NEW     MAP    OF    GERMANY 

This  is  the  official  map  showing  the  changes  proposed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  dictated  to  Germany.  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  to  be  ceded  to  France,  Malmedy  and  Eupen  are  to  be  ceded  to  Belgium.  The  Sarre  Valley,  containing 
coal  mines,  is  to  be  administered  by  France  for  fifteen  years  under  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Danzig  is 
to  be  made  a  free  city  under  Polish  administration  to  provide  an  outlet  for  Poland.  The  territory  of  Posen  and  West 
Prussia,  largely  peopled  by  Poles,  is  to  go  to  Poland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  East  Prussia  are 
to    vote    on    joining    Poland.    Schleswig    is    to    vote    in    three    zones    successively    as    to    annexation    to    Denmark 


man  state  and  private  assets.  No  limit  is  fixt  and  the 
German  people  would  thus  be  condemnd  to  perpetual 
slave  labor. 

In  spite  of  the  exorbitant  demands,  the  reconstruction  of 
our  economic  life  is  at  the  same  time  renderd  impossible. 
We  must  surrender  our  merchant  fleet.  We  are  to  renounce 
all  foreign  securities.  We  are  to  hand  over  to  our  enemies 
our  property  in  all  German  enterprizes  abroad,  even  in  the 
countries  of  our  allies.  Even  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
the  enemy  states  are  to  have  the  right  of  confiscating  all 
German  property.  No  German  trader  in  their  countries  will 
be  protected  from  these  war  measures.  We  must  completely 
renounce  our  colonies,  and  not  even  German  missionaries 
shall  have  the  right  to  follow  their  calling  therein.  We  must 
thus  renounce  the  realization  of  all  our  aims  in  the  spheres 
of  politics,  economics,  and  ideas. 

Even  in  internal  affairs  we  are  to  give  up  the  right  to 
self-determination.  The  International  Reparation  Commis- 
sion receives  dictatorial  powers  over  the  whole  life  of  our 
people  in  economic  and  cultural  matters.  Its  authority  ex- 
tends far  beyond  that  which  the  Empire,  the  German  Fed- 
eral Council  and  the  Reichstag  combined  ever  possest  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  Empire.  This  commission  has  un- 
limited control  over  the  economic  life  of  the  state,  of  com- 
munities, and  of  individuals.  Further,  the  entire  educational 
r.nd  sanitary  system  depends  on  it.  It  can  keep  the  whole 
German  people  in  mental  thraldom.  In  order  to  increase  the 
payments  due,  by  the  thrall,  the  commission  can  hamper 
measures  for  the  social  protection  of  the  German  worker. 

Her  chief  waterways  are  subjected  to  international  ad- 
ministration; she  must  construct  in  her  territory  such  canals 
and  such  railways  as  her  enemies  wish;  she  must  agree  to 
treaties,  the  contents  of  which  are  unknown  to  her,  to  be 
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concluded  by  her  enemies  with  the  new  states  on  the  east, 
even  when  they  concern  her  own  functions.  The  German 
people  is  excluded  from  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  is 
intrusted  all  work  of  common  interest  to  the  world. 

Thus  must  a  whole  people  sign  the  decree  for  its  own 
proscription,  nay,  its  own  death  sentence. 

The  German  delegation  protests  against  the  cession 
of  territory  in  West  Prussia,  Pomerania  and  Silesia 
which  has  been  inhabited  by  Germans  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  Sarre  valley  is  to  be  detacht  and  the  way 
prepard  for  annexation  to  France,  "altho  we  owe  her 
debts  in  coal  only,  not  men."  The  Rhenish  territory  is 
to  be  occupied  for  fifteen  years  and  even  then  not  re- 
stord  unless  the  Allies  wish  it. 

Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  asks  for  oral  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  according  to  the  promise  of  "open 
covenants  of  peace  openly  arrivd  at,"  and  presents  nine 
counter-proposals  as  the  utmost  that  Germany  can  con- 
cede: 

1.  Germany  offers  to  lead  in  disarmament  by  abolishing 
universal  service  and  reducing  her  army  to  100,000.  But 
she  stipulates  that  a  genuine  League  of  Nations  come  into 
being  with  power  to  enforce  its  will  and  protect  tho  t* ion- 
tiers  of  its  members  and  that  Germany  be  admitted  to  tho 
League  with  equal  rights. 

2.  In  territorial  questions  Germany  takes  her  position 
unreservedly  on  the  Wilson  program.  She  renounces  9ty\ 
ereignty  over  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  asks  a  plebiscite.  She 
will  give  up  such  part  of  Posen  as  is  Polish  and  grants  to 
Poland  free  access  to  the  sea.  She  will  give  tho  Danish 
districts  of  Schleswig  on  tho  basis  o(  a  plebiscite,  and  asks 
for  the  same  right  <■■>(  self  determination  for  the  Germana 
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of  Austria  and  Bohemia.   She  will  subject  her  colonies  to 
the  League  of  Nations  if  she  is  made  the  mandatory. 

3.  Germany  will  pay  $25,000,000,000;  one-fifth  of  it  in 
five  years,  the  rest  in  annual  instalments. 

4.  To  make  good  the  destruction  of  mines  in  France,  Ger- 
many will  deliver  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  for  the 
next  five  years  and  up  to  80,000,000  tons  in  the  next  five. 
Germany  will  also  deliver  dyes  and  other  coal  tar  products. 

5.  Germany  offers  to  put  her  entire  merchant  tonnage 
into  a  pool  of  the  world's  shipping  and  will  build  more  than 
the  tonnage  demanded. 

6.  Germany  will  replace  river  craft  destroyd  in  Belgium 
and  France. 

7.  Germany  will  concede  participation  in  industrial  en- 
terprizes,  especially  coal  mines. 

8.  Germany  wants  the  equal  rights  of  workers  of  all 
countries  recognizd  in  the  treaty. 

9.  Germany  asks  for  a  neutral  and  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  culpable  acts  in  conduct. 

The  Austrian  Peace  Terms 

THE  first  step  in  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  was  taken  on  Monday,  June 
2,  when  the  representatives  of  the  new  Austrian 
Republic  received  the  treaty  dictated  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers.  The  scene  was  the  museum  of  pre- 
historic relics  in  the  ancient  castle  of  Francis  I  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  thirteen  miles  from  Paris.  Red-coverd 
tables  had  been  arranged  in  a  rectangle,  with  Premier 
Clemenceau,  President  Wilson  and  Premier  Lloyd 
George  at  the  head,  the  other  delegates  seated  on  either 
side  of  the  lateral  tables,  the  six  Austrian  delegates  at 


the  foot,  and  the  numerous  secretaries  and  attaches 
crowded  in  wherever  they  could  find  standing  room.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  few  minutes  late  because  the  tire  of  his 
automobile  was  punctured  in  passing  thru  St.  Cloud  and 
he  had  to  commandeer  a  passing  army  car. 

It  was  then  a  little  after  noon  when  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  were  usherd  in.  The  Allied  delegates 
rose  to  receive  them  and  Premier  Clemenceau,  without 
preliminary  or  commentary,  told  them  that  the  treaty 
was  not  entirely  completed,  but  that  he  would  deliver 
for  their  consideration  such  sections  as  had  been  pre- 
pard  and  should  expect  their  reply  in  writing  within  a 
fortnight. 

Dr.  Karl  Renner,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  then  rose 
and  spoke  in  French  in  a  very  conciliatory  manner,  be- 
ginning with  an  appeal  for  a  peace  of  right  and  justice 
on  the  principles  of  President  Wilson  and  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  generosity  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
which  had  savd  the  Austrian  people  from  starvation. 
The  new  republic,  he  said,  was  free  from  the  unfor- 
tunate tradition  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  and  "from 
the  horrible  crimes  of  1914,"  and  desiied  to  take  her 
modest  part  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Chancellor  Ren- 
ner created  a  more  favorable  impression  than  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  when  the  German  peace  terms 
were  delivered,  for  the  German  delegate  remaind  seated, 
spoke  in  German,  and  accusd  the  Allies  of  sharing  in 
the  guilt  of  the  war. 

Only  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  Austrian  treaty  has 
been  given  out,  but  its  terms  seem  to  be  similar  to  those 
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II.  S.  Naval  Air  Service,  Irani  Central  A .  n  i 

Badly  batterd  by  taxying  thru  heavy  seas  the 
"NC  3,"  fla-'ship  of  the  Nancies,  finished  her  flight 
to  Porto  Delgada  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
trailing  her  broken  wing  behind  ber.  Rut  the  trip 
was  valuable  to  aviation  in  proving  the  safety  of 
the  crew  in  spite  of  serious  accident  to  the  plane 


l'luitiuji upha  from  Lcvu-k 

Champion  trans-Atlantic  flyers  of  the  world,  the  crew  of  the  "NC  4"  reporting  to  Vdmirul  Jackson  at  the  laorea.  Left  to  right  ihej 
are:  Lieutenant  Stone,  Chief  Rhoades,  Lieutenant  Hinton,  Ensign  Rodd,  Lieutenant  Breese,  Commander  Read  and  Vdnm.il  Jackson, 
In  the  photograph  above  is  Commander  Towers,  chirr  of  the  Nancies,  telling  Captain  Wortman  of  the  ti^lu  to  bring  in  the  "N<     ;" 


l'ress  liluslTvting 

Paying  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  to  find  jobs  is  the 
to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  in  New  York.  The 
out      to      interview     employers     and      make     a      system 

of  the  German.  The  preamble  to  the  treaty  recognizes 
the  Republic  of  Austria  as  a  new  and  independent  state 
imd  declares  that  from  the  moment  when  the  treaty 
comes  into  force  official  relations  will  exist  between  the 
Republic  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  powers.  As  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  the  treaty  comes  into  force  when 
signed  by  Austria  and  any  three  of  the  five  principal 
powers. 

The  frontiers  of  Austria  are  to  remain  substantially 
where  they  were  on  the  Bavarian,  Bohemian  and  Hun- 
garian sides.  On  the  south  a  new  line  is  drawn  from 
Reschen  Pass  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  following  the  wa- 
tershed thru  Brenner  Pass  and  eastward  to  the  Hun- 
garian frontier  north  of  Marburg.  This  gives  the  Tren- 
tino  and  southern  Tirol,  Carinthia  and  the  lower  part  of 
Styria  to  Italy  and  to  Yugoslavia.  The  map  on  page  391 
shows  the  probable  outlines  of  the  new  states,  tho  the 
boundaries  are  not  all  defind.  The  province  of  Salzburg 
in  western  Austria  asserts  its  independence  of  Vienna 
and  the  Crownland  of  Vorarlberg,  comprising  a  thou- 
sand square  miles,  next  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  has  voted 
by  45,500  to  11,000  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Switzer- 
land. But  both  of  these  are  included  by  the  treaty  in  the 
Austrian  Republic. 

All  the  Austro-Hungarian  warships,  submarines  and 
river  gunboats  are  to  be  surrenderd,  together  with  all 
naval  arms  and  ammunition.  Austria  is  not  allowd  to 
buy  or  build  any  submarines,  even  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, or  to  possess  any  naval  or  military  air  forces. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  dissect  Austria-Hungary  in 
any  way  so  as  to  segregate  its  entangld  nationalities, 
the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities are  made  especially  definite  and  stringent: 

via    Dndert  o    bring   her   institutions    into   con- 

formity with  the  principle*  of  liberty  and  justice  and  ac- 
knowledges that  the  obligation!  for  the  protection  of  mi- 
norities are  matteri  of  international  concern  over  which 
the  League  of  Nations  has  jurisdiction.  She  assures  com- 
protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of 
Au  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language, 

of  religion,  together  with  the  right  to  the  free  exercize 
(>f  '•''■   All   Austrian   nationals  without,  di  itinction  of 

or  religion  are  to  be  equal  before  the  law. 
o  be  unpoed  on  the  free  a  te  of  any 
•»«  or  public  and  reasonable  facilities  are 

an  national    of  oon  German  ipeech  foi 
of  their  i;,.  before  the  court  i.  An  1 1  [an  ns 

ing  to  racial,  r<  or  linguistic  minorities 

other  A  i  nation 

ilar  in  n-/:>n\  to  tchooli  and  other  educational 
id  in  di  irhere  a  considerable  pro 

nalt  of  other  than  German  ipeech 
dent;  ftu  .,  |rj   ichool    for  th< 

ion  of  children  in  t.h<.)r  own  language  and  an  equable 
of  public  fui  .    .    pro .  ided  t<>r  the  pui  po 

Tin  do  not.  preclude  the  rn 

from  making  the  German  obligatory  They 


ingenious  scheme  worked  out  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus 

men,  arranged  in  teams  of  ten,  each  with  a  captain,  set 

atic      survey      of      possible      jobs      thruout      the      city 

are  to  be  embodied  by  Austria  in  her  fundamental  law  as  a 
bill  of  rights  and  provisions  regarding  them  are  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  will  be  observd  that  the  Austrian,  like  the  Ger- 
man treaty,  postulates  the  existence  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

A  Rhine  Republic 

THE  movement  for  the  alienation  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  from  Germany  has  suddenly,  on  June  1, 
culminated  in  a  declaration  of  independence.  At 
Wiesbaden,  now  occupied  by  French  forces,  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  Old  Nassau, 
Rhenish  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate  was  held  and  a  Rhen- 
ish republic  proclaimd.  Dr.  Dorten,  a  former  state's  at- 
torney, assumd  the  office  of  provisional  president  and 
telegrapht  to  Paris  the  decision  of  the  delegates,  adding : 

They  do  not  propose  to  shirk  the  obligations  connected 
with  the  work  of  restoration  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  They  implore  the  protection  of  the  French  au- 
thorities against  their  opponents  and  beg  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  Paris  for  negotiations.  The  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  with  us. 

Attempted  rebuttals  of  this  last  statement  were  sup- 
prest  by  the  French  and  American  military  authorities. 
A  German  delegation  waited  upon  Colonel  Pinot,  the 
French  commander  at  Wiesbaden,  asking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  to  the  French  Government  that 
the  entire  population  of  the  provinces  was  opposd  to 
the  secession.  But  Colonel  Pinot  declard  that  it  was  too 
late  for  such  a  procedure  and  that  any  cities  that  did 
not  conform  with  the  new  order  would  be  cut  off  from 
food  supplies.  In  Coblenz,  which  is  under  American 
rule,  the  railroad  and  street  car  employees  struck  as  a 
protest  against  the  movement,  but  the  American  mili- 
tary  authorities  notified  the  strikers  that  unless  they  re- 
turnd  to  work  at  once  they  would  all  be  deported,  con- 
tinently the  strike  was  called  off.  The  Coblenz  Volk- 
zeitung  was  suspended  for  two  days  for  publishing  an 
article  asserting  that  the  French  had  a  hand  in  the 
secession  movement. 

The  German  Chancellor,  I'hilipp  Scheidemann,  has 
declard  all  official  acts  of  the  new  government  void  and 
orderd  the  prosecution  of  Dorten  and  other  members  of 
his  government  for  high  treason.  The  German  Armistice 
Commission  has  handed  Marshal  Foch  a  note  complain- 
ing of  the  threats  and  actions  of  Colonel  Pinot,  saying: 

Tin  ;  ,.  ttion  <>n   tin'  part  of  the   French  occupation  au- 
Lhorities  is  in  sharpest  contradiction  to  the  armistice  con- 
dition .  and  repre  enl     the  grossest  violation  of  obligations 
legally   undertaken.   The   German   Government   makes   the 
harpesl  prot<  net  this  behavior, 

Alfhrt  no  evidence  hai  been  produced  that  the  French 

Government  Is  aiding  the  movement,  ii  [s  no  secrel  that 
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I  in-  h  Al  tiut  we'd  need  in  ili<-  mi]  ■>!  ■  ealandai  it  iin-  American 
Equal  Month  Calendar  Association  accomplish  n>  plan  <»f  having 
thirteen  naontht  In  t  f •  *-  fear,  and  all  1 1 » «-  months  exacth  alike. 
\\  i.iililn't  it  he  convenient  to  know  that  the  first  u  always  Monday? 

the  French  sympathize  with  it.  One  of  their  aims  in  the 
war  was  to  secure  control  of  all  the  territory  on  the  left 
or  western  side  of  the  Rhine  River  and  8  secret  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Russia,  without  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  Government,  by  which  this  territory  was 
to  be  taken  from  Germany  and  placed  for  an  indefinite 
period  under  French  military  rule.  In  exchange  for  this 
the  Czar  was  to  remain  ruler  of  Poland.  With  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia  this  scheme  fell  thru.  Poland  then  got  a 
chance  to  become  free,  while  France  was  deprivd  of 
support  for  her  "buffer  state"  plan.  Foch  was  grievously 
disappointed  when  even  Clemenceau  refusd  to  back  him 
in  this  project,  and  he  voiced  a  protest  against  the  even- 
tual evacuation  of  the  Rhine  valley  in  the  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  French  over  the  Rhine  question  that 
Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  were  induced  to  promise  to  get 
thru  Parliament  and  Congress  a  special  agreement  to 
defend  France  against  future  invasion  from  this  quarter. 
The  territory  over  which  the  French,  according  to  se- 
cret treaty  with  Russia,  plannd  to  extend  their  control, 
is  now  occupied  only  in  part  by  French  troops,  for 
American  and  British  forces  hold  other  sectors,  and  in 
any  case  the  occupation  is  intended  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary. But  if  the  Germans  of  this  district  voluntarily 
secede  the  aim  of  the  French  for  a  buffer  state  may  be 
achievd. 

The  Need  of  Europe 

DETAILS  of  the  picture  of  want  and  suffering 
which  Mr.  Vanderlip  painted  in  his  frank  state- 
ment reported  in  these  pages  last  week  have 
been  filld  in  by  two  other  returning  travelers.  Colonel 
Homer  Folks  has  been  in  charge  of  civilian  relief  work 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France  for  the  past  two 
years  and  has  recently  taken  a  trip  thru  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  and  Barry  C.  Smith  has  been  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Investigation  Bureau,  which  has 
been  a  clearing  house  of  information  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  given  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  relief  of  Europe  since  1914.  Mr.  Smith 
brought  back  with  him  a  detaild  report  of  a  survey  of 
conditions  which  has  been  made  for  his  bureau  during 
the  past  three  months  by  W.  Frank  Persons,  formerly 
director-general  of  civilian  relief  for  the  Red  Cross  in 
Washington.  His  report  sums  up  the  whole  situation  as 
showing  that  the  need  for  food  will  continue  everywhere 
in  the  devastated  area  until  next  fall;  the  necessity  for 
health  work  much  longer.  Just  now  there  is  the  gravest 
apprehension  of  a  great  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
familiar  impression  in  America  that  needs  have  de- 
creasd  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  tragic.  As  a  matter  of 


facti    American    rebel     will    be    liemlcd    in    almost    every 

countrj  't  continental  Europe  until  nexl  spring;  in 
some  •     i     it  will  have  to  be  more  generoui  than  during 

the  war;    in   some  countries  the   need   will  continue   tor 

everal  years,  "it  is  Imperative  that  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  the  duty  that  lie*  before  them." 

The  report  finds  that  in  Frano    food  and  clothing  will 

be  needed  for  the  devastated  ares  until  fall,  and  In  some 
localities'  for  several  years  to  come.  Bui  a  beginning  ha 
been  made  in  selling  the  necessary  articles  as  the  people 

gradually    recuperate.    This    policy    is    recommended    as 

being  more  considerate  of  the  self-respect  of  the  peoples 

aided,  and  because  it  makes  the  relief  funds  go  farther. 

In    Belgium   the   situation    is   much   the   same   as    in 

Prance,  special  food  for  undernourisht  children  being 

especially  needed.  The  great  problem  in  Belgium  lies  in 

the  reSstablishment  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
without  which  its  people  cannot  even  make  a  beginning 
at  self-support. 

Poland  is  hardest  hit  of  all  the  countries  studied.  It 
has  been  difficult  of  access  thruout  the  war,  so  that  com- 
paratively little  relief  has  gotten  thru,  and  the  resulting 
suffering  is  said  to  be  beyond  description.  Out  of  a 
population  of  thirty-eight  million,  one-third  are  re- 
ported to  be  sick.  There  are  250,000  cases  of  typhus 
fever  and  four  million  of  tuberculosis. 

In  the  Balkans  the  description  is  describd  as  similar  to 
that  in  Poland,  tho  the  food  situation  should  be  in  hand 
by  next  fall.  Serbia  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  and 
has  lost  half  its  population.  In  some  communities  no 
children  under  three  years  of  age  are  to  be  seen. 

In  Italy  the  special  need  is  for  milk,  of  which  the 
whole  country  has  practically  no  supply,  and  of  care  for 
great  numbers  of  war  orphans. 

As  to  Russia,  little  information  was  obtainable  beyond 
the  general  understanding  that  there  is  widespread  and 
acute  suffering,  complicated  by  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation, and,  of  course,  by  the  political  situation. 

The  Liberty  Calendar 

NOTHING  is  sacred  to  the  reformer.  Having  tam- 
pered, apparently  successfully,  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun  and  the  going  down  thereof,  he  now  pro- 
poses to  reorganize  the  years,  the  months  and  the  weeks. 
A  group  of  fifty  business  and  professional  men  of  Min- 
neapolis have  organizd  an  association  whose  purpose 
is  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  what  they  call  the 
Equal  Month  Calendar.  There  is  a  certain  poetic  justice 
in  the  plan  that  they  propose,  since  the  effect  of  it 
would  bring  the  poor,  despisd  little  month  of  February 
into  its  own.  If  the  Liberty,  or  Equal  Month  Calendar 
were  to  be  substituted  for  the  Gregorian  calendar  as 
that  was  substituted  for  the  Julian  calendar  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  year  instead  of  being 
composd  of  twelve  months  of  varying  lengths,  would 
be  composd  of  thirteen  months  of  precisely  equal 
length. 

Each  month  would  contain  twenty-eight  days.  Each 
month  would  commence  on  Monday  and  contain  pre- 
cisely four  calendar  weeks.  Under  the  new  plan  there 
would  be  one  extra  day  in  the  year.  Instead  of  adding 
that  to  any  month,  it  would  stand  by  itself  as  New 
Year's  Day.  In  each  leap  year  there  would  be  another 
additional  day  which  would  be  called  "Correction  Pay" 
and  be  placed  between  December  28  and  New  Year's 
Day.  The  new  month  which  would  have  to  be  added  to 
make  thirteen  would  be  placed  after  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  be  called  Liberty.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
make  four  equal  seasons  out  of  thirteen  months  the 
summer  season  would  be  given  four  months  and  the 
other    seasons    remain    as    before.    It    is    proposd    that 


The  American  University 

on  the  Rhine 


Education,  it  seems,  follows  the  Hag. 
For  the  largest  American  university 
is  not  in  this  country  at  all,  but  in 
Germany,  where  20,000  soldiers  of  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation  are 
attending  classes  in  everything  from  the 
A.  B.  C.'s  to  nouveau  art.  Colonel  W.  C. 
Short  is  the  army  head  of  the  university. 
The  preliminary  work  of  its  organiza- 
tion was  done  by  the  Army  Educational 
Commission     of     the     Y.     M.     C.     A. 


Evidently  it  wasn't 
fraternizing  to  bor- 
row this  sedate  Ger- 
man youngster  as 
model  for  one  of  the 
art  classes  at  the 
American  University 
on  the  Rhine.  The 
university  curricu- 
lum holds  the  record 
for  distance;  it  tries 
to  give  the  men  an 
opportunity  to  learn 
anything  the\  n^°d 
for  civil  life.  The 
only  compul-ory 
classes  are  in  Eng- 
lish for  illiterates 
and      for     forei"ners 
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In  i'll<    ir.i-'',r  becom<      ■  elf    r.,.,m  in  the    \    r     f.  irateni  <>f 
••'I'" -•"'<"      '  i     one.  of  the  iiumi   popnlar  elective 

In    MM    <li   ln<l     f.nrlv    -«  - «  '  ■  '  •      (In     enrollment      howil    the    follow- 

engim       199;   joni  nail  m,    19;    i  le<  tridty, 

public     peaking    I       eeonomb     ""l  dvh      68;  agri- 

mlini  i  i, .-hi,     119     modern   hiatory     >1     language*,  207; 

mathematin      I   I       rommerc*      »lfl      elementary     grade       I  Vi 


\  German  ichool  by  da)  and  on  American  univeriity  by  night. 

I  in     it  one  <>l  the  chid  bnildingi  in  Coblenz  where  classes  are 

ln-lil  under  the  joint  administration  of  the  army  and  the  ^    lor 

oldieri  <>f  the  American   Army  of  Occupation!  The  classes  arc 

Itrewn   out   all   along   tin-   valley   of  llic    Rhine,  all   thru   the   hriilgc- 

bead  country,  wherevei    troopi  arc  billeted.  In  the  imaller  vil- 
i  '  •      any    available    hall    or    tavern    li    made    to    <l<>    service 
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all  be  -I  ob  ■  fai  date  In  I 

i  movabli  li  ii-iw  the 

\  bill  for  the  adoption  of  the  Libertj  Calendar 
introduced  in  the  laat  Coni  ntro 

.1  .a  the  present  I  be  bill  provide!  that  the 

change  to  the  nen  fonn  shall  take  effect  on  the  flret  day 

Of   l)  l'his   WOUld   make   the   tiansition   easy, 

ai  that  daj  ii  Sunday.  Under  the  new  calendar  it  would 
be  made  New  x"ear*i  Daj  and  the  next  day  would  be 
Mom  i   Thereafter,  at  the  end  of  each  four 

weeks  a  new  month  would  begin,  and  this  would  eon 
tinue  to  be  the  regular  order,  except  for  the  Correction 

,    which    would   come   in    e\.i\     leap   J  ear    until   the 

end  of  tune. 

Under  the  Liberty  Calendar  one  would  be  able  to  tell 

in  an  instant  on  what  da\  of  the  week  any  future  date 
would  fall,  whether  that  date  v\ere  a  week  hence  or  a 
thousand  years  heme.  Under  the  new  form  there  would 

never  be  five  Sundays  in  a  month,  nor  live  pay  days  in  a 
month,  nor  live  publication  days  in  a  month  lor  a  week- 
1\  periodical.  Every  holidaj  and  every  anniversary 
would  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  each 
year.  The  Fourth  of  July,  Victory  Day,  which  is  of 
course  November  11,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas 
would  all  come  on  Thursday. 

A  promissory  note  given  for  any  specified  number  of 
weeks,  months  or  years,  would  always  mature  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  was  given.  Computa- 
tion of  interest  would  be  immensely  simplified.  The  wage 
relation  of  employers  and  employees  would  be  made 
vastly  easier. 

These  are  some  of  the  contentions  of  the  group  of 
hard-headed  practical  men  of  Minneapolis  who  are  push- 
ing this  startling  reform,  which  has  been  proposd  be- 
fore in  this  and  other  countries,  but  never  taken  seri- 
ously. Like  all  good  reformers  they  do  not  set  forth  with 
equal  prominence  the  disadvantages  which  will  promptly 


A  league  of  all  the  Red  Cross  Societies,  except  those  of 
the  Central  Powers,  was  formd  recently  and  chose  as  its 
Director-General  Sir  David  Henderson,  of  the  British  arm" 


app.ai    to  any   one  who  is   interested  to  think  about  the 

matter.  Thej  do  contend,  however,  thai  most  of  them 
ai.  mer<  entimental  and  that  they  would  soon  dis- 
appeai  from  the  public  mind  if  the  new  plan  were  to 
be  adopted. 

A  Mysterious  Proposal 

FROM  I  bankrupt  corporation  with  its  stock  selling 
at  less  than  a  dollar  a  share,  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  during  the  war  years 
j.' rew  to  a  most  prosperous  enterprise  with  the  same 
Stock  selling  at  over  flftj  dollars.  This  is  the  corpora- 
tion iu  whose  ownership  and  operation  were  combind 
a  group  of  Old  Steamship  lines,  including  the  American 
Line,  the  Red  Star  lane,  the  White  Star  Line,  the  At- 
lantic Transport  and  the  Dominion  Line.  Now — after  BO 
much  has  been  said  and  printed  about  maintaining  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  maritime  power,  about 
increasing  our  merchant  fleet  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  British  trade  interests — the  directors  of  our  largest 
marine  company  are  quite  willing  to  sell  out  to  a  Brit- 
ish syndicate  for  approximately  $125,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  1914  the  common  stock  of  this  company 
sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  62 V2  cents 
and  the  preferrd  at  $3;  this  year,  the  same  stocks 
sold,  at  their  highest  point,  for  $58.37  and  $128.50  re- 
spectively. In  the  middle  of  1915,  when  the  stocks  were 
still  selling  at  nominal  prices,  a  statement  was  issud 
by  the  company  setting  forth  that  in  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  of  that  year  its  net  earnings  had  been 
$11,000,000,  as  compard  with  a  deficit  of  $1,000,000 
in  the  eight  months  ended  August,  1914. 

In  April,  1915,  following  a  default  in  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  company's  bonds,  a  receiver  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  company  and  a  plan  of  reorganization 
projected  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders.  If  the  plan 
had  beep  adopted,  it  would  probably  have  destroyd  the 
equity  which  now  remains  for  the  stockholders.  How- 
ever, after  the  earning  capacity  of  the  company  became 
apparent,  a  syndicate  securd  control  of  a  large  part  of 
the  stock  with  the  result  that  the  reorganization  as  orig- 
inally plannd  did  not  materialize.  The  stocks  remaind  in 
their  original  status  and  the  company  continud  to  pros- 
per thru  the  transportation  of  munitions  and  food  to 
our  allies. 

The  president  of  the  company  recently  announced  that 
the  directors  had  adopted  resolutions  to  sell  the  com- 
pany's British  subsidiaries,  to  dissolve  the  company  and 
to  distribute  its  assets.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the 
company  is  to  go  out  of  business.  The  resolution  must, 
of  course,  be  ratified  by  the  stockholders.  There  may  be 
little  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  those  who  paid  a  few  dol- 
lars for  their  stock  except  for  the  fact  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  a  large  income  tax  on  the  profit.  Those  who 
paid  high  prices  on  the  assumption  that  the  company 
was  to  continue  in  business,  and  that  dividends  might 
be  paid  on  the  common  stock,  may  take  a  different  view 
of  the  situation.  They  may  desire  to  ask  why  the  com- 
pany should  be  dissolvd  at  a  time  when  everybody  is 
expecting  so  much  from  foreign  trade. 

Aside  from  the  ships  owned  by  the  British  subsid- 
iaries, the  company  owns  nine  steamers  under  the 
American  flag  and  two  under  the  Belgian  flag,  of  an 
aggregate  of  130,000  tons.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional character  which  shipping  had  attaind  during 
and  since  the  war,  it  may  be  found  undesirable  for  an 
American  company  to  operate  ships  under  a  British 
flag  or  thru  a  British  company,  [f  the  British  ships 
must  be  sold,  stockholders  will  naturally  wonder  why  an 
American  company  which  has  made  such  1  signal  sue 
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cess  from  a  bankrupt  structure  should  not  continue  in 
business  with  its  common  stock  capitalization  and  such 
other  securities  as  might  be  issud,  and  perhaps  be  able 
to  pay  dividends  in  the  near  future.  This  would  be  bet- 
ter than  liquidating  at  fifty  dollars  a  share. 

After  Forty-One  Years 

THE  adoption  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
resolution  submitting  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  states  for  ratification  ends  a  Congres- 
sional fight  for  the  recognition  of  the  political  equality 
of  women  that  has  lasted  forty-one  years.  The  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  was  first  introduced  in  1878.  It 
reads  now  as  it  did  then : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridgd  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

At  the  last  session  the  Senate  refusd  to  pass  the  res- 
olution by  a  single  vote,  altho  the  House  adopted  it  by 
precisely  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary. 

The  final  vote  in  the  Senate  was  56  in  favor  and  25 
against.  The  upper  house  therefore  gave  two  more  than 
the  requird  two-thirds  vote,  while  in  the  House  the 
other  day  there  were  42  votes  to  spare. 

The  Republicans  have  the  honor  of  having  given  the 
preponderance  of  support  to  the  suffrage  resolution  in 
both  houses.  In  the  Senate  36  Republicans  voted  for  it 
and  6  against  it;  while  20  Democrats  voted  for  it  and 
17  against  it. 

The  next  problem  that  confronts  the  cheerfully  inde- 
fatigable suffrage  leaders  is  that  of  ratification.  Thirty- 
six  state  legislatures  must  give  their  approval  before 
the  amendment  becomes  effective.  The  suffragists  are 
naturally  anxious  that  all  the  women  of  the  country 
shall  be  able  to  vote  at  the  Presidential  election  next 
year.  Whether  that  will  come  about  or  not  will  depend 
on  whether  enough  states  will  have  special  sessions  of 
their  legislatures  to  make  up  the  necessary  total. 

In  any  case  a  vigorous  campaign  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  suffragists  with  the  slogan,  "Extra  sessions  and 
immediate  ratification."  Except  in  the  minds  of  some 
case-hardend  opponents  of  any  extension  of  political 
equality  to  women  there  is  no  question  that  ratification 
will  come  ultimately.  The  tide  is  setting  that  way  with 
an  irresistible  sweep.  Already  in  twenty-eight  states 
women  vote  either  for  state  officers  or  for  President  or 
for  both.  The  forward  charge  is  over;  the  enemy's  main 
trenches  are  taken,  it  only  remains  to  "mop  up." 

\  Church  Without  a  Theology 

AN   interesting   experiment,  to  say  the  least,   in 
church  development  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Congregation   of   the   Church   of   the   Messiah    in 
York    City.   Under   the    leadership   of    Rev.    John 
,  its  pastor,  it  b-  d  to  be  an  exclu- 

'  hi       an  church     Unitarian  church  would  per- 
be  a  designation  more  satisfactory  to  the  unco  or- 
thodox    and  becomes  a  community  church.  In  fact,  that 
ame     the  Community  Church  of  New  York. 
The  new  name  w;>  •        .  ndum  vote  <,('  the 

of    the  congregation. 

than  an  alteration  of  Dame.  It,  is 

of  a  wide  variation  in  method  and  purpose  from 

rank  and  file  of  the  churches  of  Christendom.  Dr. 

t    forth    the    Pacts    frankly.    He  COUld    not, 

otherwise,  for  frankness  and  fearlessness  are 
He    peak*  thu    '-I  the  new  venture 
old  n;.rrK-  had  I'.  i  losl  H     meaning,  st  least 


©  Clinedinst,  from   Central  News 

School  teachers  all  over  the  United  States  are  forming  trade 
unions  charterd  under  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  of 
which  Charles  B.  Stillman,  of  Chicago,  is  president.  The  teachers' 
unions  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
with  the  National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  and  they  are 
demanding  fair  working  conditions  and  fair  salaries  for  teachers 

for  our  people.  To  many  it  had  a  sentimental  value,  made 
precious  by  long  and  tender  association,  but  it  meant  noth- 
ing to  any  of  us  in  terms  of  spiritual  thought  and  work  of 
our  time,  and  to  the  public  at  large  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
fusion and  error.  The  change  to  the  Community  Church  of 
New  York  is  simply  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  free, 
democratic,  social  religion  to  which  we  are  committed,  and 
to  give  public  guarantees  of  our  determination  to  live  out 
the  consequences  of  this  religion  to  the  very  end. 

By  this  action  this  church  has  now  completed  a  great 
work  of  reorganization.  I  have  left  Unitarianism,  cut  my- 
self off  from  all  denominational  connections  of  every  kind, 
that  I  may  preach  a  universal,  humanistic  religion  which 
knows  no  bounds  of  any  kind,  not  even  Christianity. 

We  have  done  away  with  assessments,  pew  rents,  etc., 
and  thus  placed  the  support  of  the  church  on  the  absolutely 
democratic  basis  of  free  voluntary  subscriptions.  We  have 
rewritten  our  covenant,  eliminating  every  last  vestige  of 
theology,  thus  relegating  all  matters  of  belief  to  private  in- 
dividual opinion  and  putting  membership  in  the  institution 
on  an  out-and-out  citizenship  basis.  Any  person  who  is  a 
part  of  our  great  American  community  is  welcome  to  our 
church,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  Chris- 
Lian,  Jew,  Hindu,  or  I'arsee. 

By  adopting  finally  this  new  name,  we  put  the  social 
democratic  stamp  indelibly  upon  our  work.  We  now  belong 
to  the  community,  to  take  rank  with  the  school,  the  library, 
the  community  center,  as  a  public  institution  for  public 
Bervice.  Our  work  of  (.'organization  complete,  we  now  turn 
to  the  greater  t.ask  of  making  our  church  effective  in  the 
democratic   life  of  America. 

There  need  have  been  nothing  startling  in  the  action. 
This  is  the  final  logical  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the 
church  over  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  exercizd  a  powerful 
leadership.  If  is  several  years  ago  that,  he  said  publicly, 
"We  need  fl  new  church,  a  church  that  shall  be  devoted 
to  truth  and  not,  to  tradition,  that  shall  be  movd  by  a 
■pirit  of  freedom  and  not,  of  authority,  and  that  shall 
be  dedicated  to  justice  and  not  to  charity." 

The  experiment  Of  this  nearly  century  old  congrega- 
tion cannot  be  dismist  with  an  anathema  or  put  out  of 
court  with  a  gesture.  Iti  leader  Is  too  sincere,  too  eai 
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too  intelligent,  hoi* 
misguided  he  ma 
i. -it  to  be  in  thi  rmist 

venture  ol    Iim    It    would 
the    part    ol     broad 
minded    wisdom    to    wait 
and  the   fruit* 

be. 


w 


Wl.v  [ga 
\  oleano? 


EV  ERY  10  often  we 
are  reminded  bj  the 
bursting  forth  of  a 
volcano  that  peace  li  do 
more  permanent  inside 
than  outside  our  globe. 
ntl.\  two  peaks  on  op- 
posite Bides  of  the  world 
declard  war  at  almost  the 
same  time.  First,  Kalut  in 
centra]  Java  lei  go  with 
a  territir  blast  (on  Maj 
20)  that  laid  waste  twen- 
ty villages  and  pild  up 
a  death  list  of  15,000. 
Two  days  later  Stromboli, 
off  the  Italian  coast, 
erupted,  but  fortunately 
the   casualties    were    few. 

Volcanoes  are  one  of  the  things  concerning  which  our 
knowledge  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  fact,  we 
have  yet  to  Jearn  most  of  the  secrets  conceald  in  the 
earth's  interior.  We  do  know  that  the  globe  is  not,  as 
the  schoolbooks  of  our  father's  day  taught,  "a  molten 
mass,"  but  is  undoubtedly  a  very  dense  solid,  more  rigid 
than  steel.  We  know  it  because  of  the  earth's  calculated 
weight,  the  effect  on  it  of  the  pull  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
in  various  other  ways. 

No,  our  interior  is  not  a  molten  mass,  but  it  is  sizzling 


Our  only  volcano  going  into  action  — Lassen  Peak  in  the  eruption 
<»f   1915.  This  photograph  was  taken  from  a  point  five  miles  distant 


gradients    of    a    volcano 
ready  to  go  to  work. 
How    the    liquid    rock 

i  magma)    getl   « » 1 1 1    is   an 
other  of  the  things  we  do 

nut  know.  Probably  it.  is 
squeezd  up  thru  a  Assure 

in  the  brittle  trust 
there  an-  many  of  them 
and  at  the  top  of  the 
magma  column  great 
masses  of  gas  collect,  be- 
coming very  hot  under 
the  pressure  below  and 
above. 

These  hot  gases  eat  thru 
the  adjacent  rock  ami 
form  a  vent  for  the  mag- 
ma. It  may  flow  out  quite 
peaceably,  as  in  the  vol- 
canoes of  Kilauea  and 
Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii,  or 
burst  forth  in  great  ex- 
plosions such  as  those 
which  took  place  recently 
at  Kalut  and  Stromboli. 
Most  of  our  small  store 
of  volcanology  we  owe  to 
the  studies  made  at  the 
Hawaiian  Volcano  Ob- 
servatory by  Dr.  T.  A. 
Jaggar  and  his  assistants. 
They  have  carried  on  an  extended  series  of  observations 
at  the  lava  pit  of  Maelmaumau,  and  by  charting  the 
lava  tides  there  Dr.  Jaggar  was  able  to  predict  the  erup- 
tion of  Mauna  Loa  three  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that 
in  time  man  will  surprize  all  the  secrets  of  the  earth's 
volcanoes  and  that  with  volcanology  ranking  as  an  ex- 
act science  much  loss  of  life  and  property  will  be 
averted. 

In  this  country  we  have  only  one  active  volcano,  Las- 
sen Peak,  southernmost  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Cali- 


hot  in  spite  of  the  years  it  has  had  in  which  to  cool  off,      fornia.  After  sending  up  warning  vapors  in  1914  Lassen 


and  when  by  any  chance  the  tremendous  weight  of  the 
upper  crust  is  lessend  the  solids  below  the  spot  change 
quickly  to  liquids  and  even  to  gas. 

What^causes  eruptions?  As  in  most  things  about  vol- 
canoes, we  have  to  answer  that  we  don't  know  exactly. 
The  best  accepted  theory  is  that,  as  the  earth's  surface 
wrinkles  in  response  to  the  shrinking  effect  of  cooling 
age  and  warps  to  the  "earth  tides"  which  cause  a  twice- 
a-day  rise  and  fall  of  about  twelve  inches  in  the  surface 
beneath  our  unconscious  feet,  the  pressure  on  certain 
spots  is  lightend  enough  to  cause  great  masses  of  the 
interior  rock  to  melt.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  in- 


produced  two  very  respectable  eruptions  in  1915,  and 
over  200  lesser  bursts  have  been  reported  since.  But  now 
Lassen  seems  to  be  losing  its  grip,  and  some  observers 
predict  that  it  will  soon  retire  to  the  inactive  list. 

During  its  period  of  most  intense  activity  Lassen  had 
the  somewhat  unusual  distinction  among  volcanoes  of 
being  reported  by  forest  rangers  as  guilty  of  setting 
two  forest  fires,  and  in  the  great  eruption  of  1915  a 
sudden  blast  of  burning  gas  melted  the  deep  snow  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  peak,  causing  a  flood  that  de- 
stroyed everything  over  a  mile-wide  path  extending  ten 
miles  down  the  mountain  slope. 


Remarkable  Remarks 


Elsie  Ferguson — I  shrink  from  pub- 
licity. 

Actress  Gloria  Swanson — I  am  al- 
ways broke. 

Thomas  Jay— No  man  looks  a  hero 
in  a  silk  hat. 

Charlie  Chaplin — I'm  not  crazy 
about  money. 

James  M.  Beck — The  American 
spirit  is  changd. 

Cholly  Knickerbocker — There  has 
long  been  a  friendly  rivalry  between 
St.  Thomas'  Church  and  St.  Bartholo- 


mew's as  to  which  is  the  more  popular 
edifice  with  the  exclusive  brides. 

Representative  Gillett — President 
Wilson  is  an  egoist. 

Robert  Lynd — Bernard  Shaw  is  the 
pickpocket  of  illusions. 

Mary  Garden — Every  one  should 
have   an   ethical   point   of   view. 

Minnie  Maddern  Fiske — Our  most 
clearheaded   men   are  vegetarians. 

Luke  McLuke — Any  man  who  has 
tried  to  split  kindling  wood  with  a 
hatchet  can  tell  you  that  George  Wash- 


ington was  a  wall-eyed  liar  when  he 
claimd  that  he  chopt  down  a  cherry 
tree  with  one. 

Marshal  Joffre — Without  America 
as  an  essential  part  the  League  would 
have  no  serious  results. 

E.  T.  RAYMOND — There  are  certain 
things  that  England  does  very  well  and 
Mr.    Asquith    is  one  of   them. 

Admiral    Sims — If    I    believd   o\ 
thing  that   is  said  about  me.  I  would  be 
bound    to    consider    Nelson,    John    Paul 
Jones  ami  Decatur  small  potatoes  when 
compard  to  me. 


The  United  States  Among  the  Nations 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


THE  "Big  Four"  is  the  phrase  that  has  appeard 
in  newspaper  headlines  more  often  than  any 
other  since  the  peace  deliberations  at  Paris  got 
fairly  under  way.  In  view  of  all  the  proclama- 
tions and  protestations  of  the  democratic  peoples,  whose 
prowess  dethrond  the  emperors  and  put  their  militar- 
ism out  of  business,  it  is  a  bit  odd,  as  we  all  admit, 
that  the  phrase  refers  primarily  to  four  individuals, 
rather  than  to  four  governments,  not  to  mention  four 
nations  or  peoples.  However,  the  four  nations  whose 
plenipotentiaries  the  big  four  individuals  are,  are  taken 
for  granted  in  the  proceedings,  and  they  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  to  do  when  the  difficult  task  of  ironing 
out  a  world  that  has  been  blisterd  and  corrugated  by 
war  is  taken  up  as  a  steady  business.  The  question  is 
worth  asking,  therefore,  whether  the  United  States  will 
then  be  one  of  the  four,  or  three,  or  two  great  powers 
upon  which  responsibility  for  results  will  rest,  and  how 
her  people  may  be  expected  to  acquit  themselves. 

So  far  as  world  recognition  is  concernd,  the  United 
States  became  one  of  the  great  powers  dramatically 
and  with  startling  suddenness.  So  the  earth  bursts  into 
leaf  and  blossom  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  but 
the  preparation  of  leaf  and  bud  and  sap  has  been  long 
and  adequate.  Actually  America  had  been  one  of  the 
great  powers  since  the  Spanish  War,  but  her  resources, 
her  strength  and  her  ideas  had  not  been  fully  organizd 
and  her  own  people  did  not  fully  know  for  what  achieve- 
ments she  was  ready.  Now  that  our  relative  rank  is  ap- 
prehended by  all  the  world,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand better  than  we  did,  better  even  than  we  under- 
stand now,  just  what  the  elements  of  our  strength  are 
and  just  how  in  our  majesty  of  drive  and  purpose  we 
are  likely  to  behave  in  our  new  and  fateful  role. 

Our  war  activities  and  achievements  unerringly 
pickt  out  our  chief  assets  and  exposd  our  deficiencies 
and  weaknesses.  The  experiences  of  war  have  not 
greatly  alterd  the  schedule  nor  to  any  important  ex- 
tent changd  the  relative  positions  of  the  items. 

OUB  enormous  resources  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
They  will  continue  to  stand  there  and  to  back  up 
pur  purposes  thru  irsof  political  and  social  recon- 

struction  upon   which   the   nations   are  entering.   Uncle 
Sam    had    the    accumulated    funds    to    pull    the    world's 
finances  thru  the  most  terrific  economic  cyclone  of  his- 
and  he  has  enough  left  in  his  pocket  to  guarantee 
anc  reorganization  and  adequate  repairs  of  the  ma- 

nery. 
( )  >r     econd  element  of  strength   was  our  man  pov 

the  term  not  merely  bo  many  millions  of 
individual:,  or  even   mer<         o  much   human   physical 

strength,    but    meaning    also    the    will    power,    the   grim 

crmi  nation     the    clearness    of    perception    and    the 
hablenese  which  made  possible  the  swifl  organiza- 

of   our  human    material    into   effective   armies.    Our 

i  in  this  sense  the  European  people  had  not 
'I  until  the  reality  was  deployd  on  the  battle 
.'    France    CJei  to  her  ruin,     neerd  at  our 

mi:  and  left  it  out,  of  her  reckoning 

tuent  of  our  strength  ;it  the  begin 
■u  and  thruout  it    continuance  was  the 
I  our  popular  intellij  li  no  com 

'/'     o  swift,  an  awakening 
on  of  thought  upon  the  and  beai 


ings  of  a  great  crisis  in  human  affairs  as  we  witnest 
in  America  after  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania."  There 
is  no  comparable  instance  of  a  popular  decision  involv- 
ing so  many  individual  wills  so  nearly  unanimous  and 
so  spontaneously  arrivd  at  as  the  American  decision 
to  get  into  the  war  and  to  see  it  thru. 

These  three  factors  of  our  strength  as  a  great  world- 
power  have  not  been  straind  in  a  perceptible  degree  by 
our  efforts  hitherto.  They  will  become  greater  and  their 
momentum  more  resistless  for  years  to  come,  but  in 
the  tasks  which  the  world  now  faces  a  fourth  factor 
will  play  a  relatively  larger  part  than  it  could  play 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  certain  elements 
of  weakness  and  disability,  which  in  a  measure  were 
kept  out  of  sight  during  the  years  of  the  war,  will  call 
for  vigorous  watch  and  ward. 

THE  further  element  of  strength  is  our  rich  heritage 
of  political  habit  and  tradition.  No  intelligent  ob- 
server of  what  is  happening  in  Russia  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  tragedy  of  that  unhappy  land  has  its  deeper  explana- 
tion in  the  political  helplessness  of  the  people.  They 
have  never  acquird  the  ideas  or  the  habits  of  actual 
republicanism.  Such  self-government  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  is  little  more  than  the  inertia  of  men  and  women, 
normally  friendly  and  honest,  who  instinctively  refrain 
from  disorder  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Genera- 
tions must  experiment  and  slowly  learn  before  a  work- 
ing democracy,  competent  to  safeguard  and  sustain 
prosperity,  can  lift  the  Russian  state  to  the  position  of 
a  world  power.  The  American  people  do  not  fully  under- 
stand democracy  and  its  problems,  but  they  have  ac- 
quird its  essential  habits.  Easily,  on  the  whole,  they 
work  their  somewhat  complicated  political  machinery, 
maintaining  public  order,  taxing  themselves  in  peace 
and  in  war,  conscripting  themselves  if  necessary,  and, 
above  all,  cherishing,  maintaining,  organizing  and  re- 
organizing, interpreting  and  reinterpreting  that  body 
of  common  and  statute  law  which,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections and  not  infrequent  injustices,  all  in  all,  adjusts 
the  relations  of  men  and  renders  possible  the  smooth 
running  of  an  elaborate  social  machinery  as  no  other 
invention  of  man  has  approximated.  That  our  demo- 
cratic habit  and  tradition  will  dominate,  focus,  and  di- 
rect the  influence  of  America  in  world  affairs  from  this 
time  forth  is  a  reasonable  inference  from  facts. 

THE  weaknesses  and  defects,  which  in  a  measure  will 
hamper  our  efforts,  limit  our  achievements  and  im- 
pair our  influence,  arc  many  and  varied.  Mankind  is  far 
from  perfection  and  America  shares  the  universal  frail- 
tiers.  The  two  or  three  really  dangerous  shortcomings 
happen  to  he  those  that  attract  the  attention  of  other 
peoples  and  irritate  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  failing  of  youth,  hut   unhappily  we 

are  till,  as  in  tin-  days  when  Charles  Dickens  and  other 
early  critics  wrote  about  us,  much  too  addicted  to  talk 
ing  ;ilioiit  our  prowess  and  our  achievements  in  boast- 
fwl  term.;.  The  war  has  taught  us  some  sharp  lessons, 
DU1  We  vet  have  need  to  learn.  Noble88e  oblige.  As  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  we  must  become  court 
eous,   considerate   and    mode::!      Under    no   ci  rciimslanccs 

can  we  swagger 

Yet,  self  assertion  after  all  Is  but  a  frailty,  while  the 
habit  Of  trusting  to  inadequate  means  to  accomplish  our 
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i>ui|.  mpatience  oJ   ilow  and  thorogoing  prepara 

tion,  and  irritabli  for  quick  returns,  a  pari! 

i  aith  hi  ihoi  I  ■   •    .ii  >•  worse  than  1 1.^  11 

re  .i  species  of  insincerity,  which  we  musl  chas 
nK  and  correct  ii  we  are  to  play  our  part  worth- 
:;  the  world.  When  P.  T.  Barnum  said  that  the  Araer 
ican  people  liked  to  be  humbuggd,  h>-  might  well  have 
added  "because  too  many  of  them  believe  in  humbug 
and  t'«>  many  of  them  are  accomplices  in  humbugging 
Other  peoples  have  been  more  superstitious 
than  Americans,  hut  probably   no  other  has  had  such 
faith  in  quacks  and  promoters,  or  has  tlockt  in  such 
multitudes  to  new  and  silly  religions.  These  insinceri 


iit-s  an-,  iii  the  language  of  St,  Paul,  the  <>i<i  Adam  of 
our  inheritance,  and  must  be  put  off.  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable  t<»  expecl  thai  our  new  and  larger  responsi« 
bilities  will  prove  to  be  b  regenerating  pressure.  What- 
ever the  reason  for  it  maj  i»-,  neither  the  individual 
nor  the  community,  the  executive  nor  the  parliament, 
the  citizen  nor  tin-  nation,  Is  so  prone  to  play  the  fool 
when  bearing  responsibility  and  observd  of  all  the  world 

as  when  toot  free  and  vagabond.  Thinking  soberly,  and 
not  more  highly  Of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think, 
let  us  enter  upon  our  larger  obligation  as  we  enterd 
into  our  struggle  for  independence,  with  "a  decent  re- 
paid to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 


Nation  Making  and  Nation  Breaking 

An   Editorial 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


PUBLISHERS   who   have   been   holding   up   their 
geographies  until  boundaries  are  settld  will  find 
map-printing  more  expensive  than  formerly  be- 
cause  it  will  take  more  colors.  The  new  map  of 
Europe  will  look  more  like  that  of  the  seventeenth  than 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Paris  Conference, 
with  only  half  its  work  done,  has  put  seven  new  na- 
tions upon  the  map  and  may  have  to  add  at  least  as 
many    more.    Poland,    Finland,    Yugoslavia,    Czechoslo- 
vakia,   Hungary,    Hedjaz    and    Palestine   have   already 
been  recognizd.  A  chain  of  border  provinces  extending 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  are  striving  to  split  off 
from  the  Russian  empire,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Ukrainia,  Crimea,  Georgia  and  Armenia.  The  Syrians, 
Assyrians  and  Siberians  are  talking  independence.  The 
Rhineland  and  Bavaria  may  secede  from  Germany.  Free 
cities  may  be  set  up  like  Fiume  and  Constantinople.  In- 
dia, Ireland,  Korea,  Catalonia  and  the  Philippines  are 
clamoring  to  cut  loose.  A  democratic  President,  true  to 
the  traditions  of  his  party  in  this  respect  at  least,  has 
exalted  secession  into  a  universal  principle,  and  all  sub- 
ordinated nationalities  want  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

But  President  Wilson  is  not  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment toward  regionalism.  He  and  his  colleags  of  the 
Conference  are  merely  trying  to  guide  into  peaceful 
channels  a  force  that  otherwise  might  disrupt  the  world. 
It  is  only  under  a  strong  and  just  national  government 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  receive  recognition.  It  is 
only  under  a  strong  and  just  international  government 
that  the  rights  of  nationalities  will  receive  recognition. 
The  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  make  associa- 
tion voluntary  rather  than  compulsory. 

Fear  and  not  friendliness  is  still  chiefly  the  motive 
that  draws  people  together.  The  frightend  nations 
snuggle  up  to  one  another  like  children  in  the  dark.  Al- 
liances are  defensive  when  they  are  not  offensive,  that 
is,  they  always  are  formd  with  reference  to  some  ex- 
ternal force.  The  American  tourist  visiting  a  European 
village  calls  it  cozy  and  companionable.  He  assumes  that 
the  houses  are  crowded  so  close  together  because  the 
people  likd  each  other  so  much.  When  he  has  livd  there 
awhile  he  discovers  his  error.  Folks  were  forced  to  hud- 
dle together  in  village  slums  because  of  foes  in  the  fields. 
The  streets  were  narrow  because  they  were  dangerous. 
The  towns  were  walld  in.  Agoraphobia  was  an  epidemic 
disease  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  all  open  spaces  were  to 
be  feard.  When  folks  are  free  to  scatter  out  as  in  our 
western  states  they  settle  each  family  on  its  own  farm 
a  quarter  mile  apart,  or  if  they  choose  to  congregate 


they  still  keep  a  spacious  yard  between  the  dwellings. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  us  who  are  gregariously 
inclind  gather  together  by  the  million  or  more,  and  pile 
our  habitations  on  top  of  one  another  to  the  hight  of 
thirty  or  forty  stories. 

If  now  there  could  be  a  world  organization  affording 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  national  government 
then  the  two  opposing  tendencies  could  find  natural  ad- 
justment. As  we  look  back  over  history  we  see  that  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  have  alternately  pre- 
vaild.  The  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  of  integra- 
tion, of  imperialism.  The  unification  of  Italy  and  of  Ger- 
many, the  expansion  of  England,  Russia,  France  and 
the  United  States  were  its  characteristic  features.  But 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  contrary  trend  be- 
came evident.  Obsolescent  tongues  were  revivd  and  dia- 
lects developd  into  languages.  Czech,  Provencal,  Ukrain- 
ian, Irish,  Catalan,  Norwegian,  Hebrew,  Slovenian,  Polish, 
Finnish,  Lithuanian  and  Basque  were  taught  as  a  basis 
of  nationalistic  aspirations.  Peasant  costumes  became 
fashionable  and  primitive  customs  came  into  vogue.  Na- 
tional churches  were  championd  by  those  who  had  no 
faith  in  their  creeds.  Antiquated  ceremonies  were  res- 
urrected. Local  handicrafts  were  encouragd  and  local 
legends  disinterrd  or  invented.  Folksongs  and  dances 
were  cultivated  and  historic  pageantry  became  popular. 
Everywhere  the  spirit  of  particularism  grew  and  patri- 
otism was  narrowd  and  intensified. 

IT  was  this  spirit  that  precipitated  the  Great  War  and 
the  war  in  turn  has  intensified  the  spirit.  The  Peace 
Conference  could  not  check  or  control  it  if  it  wanted  to. 
It  can  only  register  the  results,  and  if  possible  provide 
a  means  of  regulating  the  more  violent  manifestations 
of  such  movements  in  the  future.  We  cannot  tell  how 
far  the  pendulum  will  swing  in  the  direction  of  sepa- 
ratism and  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  like  the  way 
it  swings  or  not.  We  may  think  it  more  profitable  to 
study  Esperanto  than  Gaelic.  We  may  like  the  metric 
measures  better  than  yards  or  varas.  We  may  prefer  a 
uniform  currency  to  pounds,  francs  and  rubles.  We  may 
believe  it  better  to  rub  out  boundary  lines  than  to  draw- 
new  ones.   But  against   such  mass   movements  with   a 
swing  of  centuries  any  individual  is  powerless.  It  is  the 
rhythm   of  the  ages,   the   eternal   alternation    between 
synthesis  and  analysis,  imperialism  ami  localism,  aggre- 
gation and  dissipation,  consolidation  and  separation,  in- 
tegration and  disintegration,  unification  and  multiplica- 
tion,  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  pulse  of  progress. 


Murder  as  a  Political  Instrument 


An  Editorial 


By  Harold  Howland 


THERE  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  concerted 
murderous  attempts  that  are  being  made  on 
American  public  men.  That  is  swift,  merciless 
punishment.  To  be  sure,  the  perpetrators  must 
first  be  caught,  and  that  may  not  prove  an  easy  matter. 
But  it  must  be  done,  no  matter  what  demands  the  task 
may  make  upon  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

When  those  who. made  and  those  who  plannd  the  at- 
tacks are  discoverd,  there  must  be  no  hesitancy  or 
leniency  in  the  infliction  of  penalty.  For  these  are  no 
ordinary  crimes. 

The  usual  crime  of  the  police  records  and  the  crim- 
inal courts  springs  from  anger  or  cupidity  or  some  other 
human  weakness.  But  these  wholesale  attempts  at  mur- 
der are  fruits  not  of  the  passions  but  of  the  brain. 
They  are  political,  not  personal.  Their  purpose  is  not 
injury  to  an  individual  but  ruin  to  an  institution. 
They  aim  squarely  at  the  foundations  of  government 
itself.  In  them  sound  the  voices  of  misguided  men  who 
cry  out  "Deliver  the  administration  of  the  public  af- 
fairs into  our  hands  to  do  with  as  we  will,  or  we  will 
kill." 


They  are  attempts  at  the  application  of  murder  as  a 
political  instrument. 

The  problem  presented  by  these  cowardly  outrages 
is  not  that  of  the  respective  merits  of  two  political 
philosophies.  It  is  not  the  question  of  whether  democ- 
racy or  Bolshevism  is  right.  It  is  the  question  whether 
the  adherents  of  Bolshevism  or  any  other  "ism"  what- 
ever shall  be  permitted  to  murder  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  them.  The  same  problem  would  be  raisd  if 
a  group  of  believers  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  set  about  murdering  Socialists,  Bolshev- 
ists, Anarchists,  or  the  adherents  of  any  other  shade 
of  red  or  black.  The  constituted  government  of  a  de- 
mocracy could  not  permit  such  a  practise  without  com- 
mitting suicide. 

Shall  there  be  law  or  shall  there  not?  Shall  there  be 
freedom  or  shall  there  not?  Shall  there  be  government 
or  shall  there  not? 

America  knows  but  one  answer.  The  answer  must  be 
made  good  with  all  the  conviction  that  burns  in  the 
soul  of  the  American  people,  and  with  all  the  force  that 
the  American  nation  wields. 


Editorially  Speaking 


Women  are  people. 


Sensitive  sould   "antis"   can  go  down   South,   where 
"chivalry"  still  flourishes. 

*** 

State  legislatures,  please  remember  there  are  ladies 
present  and  don't  shove.  The  line  forms  on  the  right. 

Wilson  wanted  peace  without  victory.  He  got  victory 
without  peace. 

"The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  revolution- 
ary document." — Senator  Reed. 

And  possibly  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  tainted  with  revolution  in  the  trying  days  of  1787. 

*** 

The  proposal,  describd  on  another  page,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  thirteen-month  year,  seems  to  have  so  many 
things  in  its  favor  that  it  makes  us  suspicious.  Noth- 
ing, in  this  cantankerous  old  world,  could  be  so  perfect 
as  the  new  plan  look.-;.  But  riot,  even  our  naturally  suspi- 
cious nature  has  yet  been  able  to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  If  you 

find  one,  let  us  know. 

*** 

The  refusal  of  the  Rule    '    mmittee  of  the  House  to 
permit  the  repeal  of  the  Daylight  Saving  law  to  be 
t  on  to  the  Agricultural   Appropriation   bill  as  a 
"rider,"  letf  a  splendid  precedent.  Each  piece  of  leg! 
lation  ought  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  congressional  con 
sideration  on  it    own  legi   Rider    on  appropriation  bill 

lit    to    be    b  ■      ■  r    in    both    houses    of    Con 

*** 

dorff  Rant2  hit  the  nail  iquare 

t  on  the  Allied  terms  of  peace, 

"'We  im  renounce  the  realization  Of  all  our  aims 

'•res  of  politic  ,  economici  and  ideal   "  Pre 


cisely.  That  is  just  what  the  Great  War  was  all  about. 
The  Germans  fought  to  impose  their  "aims  in  the 
spheres  of  politics,  economics  and  ideals"  upon  the 
world.  The  Allies  fought  to  prevent  it.  Unless  the  Ger- 
man people  are  compelld  to  renounce  those  aims,  the 
war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain. 

*** 

Mysterious  dangers  are  portentously  hinted  at  if  the 
prohibition  of  wine  and  beer  goes  into  effect  on  July  1. 
The  "wet"  advocates  seem  to  be  trying  to  scare  Con- 
gress into  believing  that  the  workingman  deprivd  of 
his  beer  will  become  a  raging  rebel  neither  to  hold  nor 
to  bind.  Congress  would  do  well  to  stop  its  ears  for  a 
moment  and  calmly  reflect  that  the  workingmen  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  have  already  been  deprivd  of  wine 
and  beer  by  state  prohibition — and  the  republic  still 
stands.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Wilson,  since  the  nation  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  have  prohibition,  let  us,  have  it  forth- 
with. Those  who  want  to  drink  will  never  like  it  any- 
way— until  they  have  tried  it  for  a  while. 


-x-x-x- 


It  seems  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  Italians. 
But  it  is  worth  trying.  Any  American  who  would  really 
like  to  comprehend  the  Italian  point  of  view  would  be 
repaid  for  careful  pondering  of  a  statement  made  to  an 
American  journalist  in  Paris  by  Prime  Minister  Or- 
lando: 

We  suffer  much  from  the  Cact  that  the  [talian  people  are 
r.ot  understood  abroad,  We  once  had  a  statesman  namd 
Macchiavelli  and  Prom  that  t.im<'  to  this  the  outside  world 
believes  that  secret,  meanings  and  indirect,  motives  are  hid- 
den in  every  proposal  advanced  by  Italy.  In  point,  of  fact. 
the    Italian    people    are    profoundly    sentimental.    They    are 

guided  by  their  real  feelings  of  patriotism  rather  than  by 
their  interests.  Our  people  are  poor;  and  yet  while  othei 
rich  peoples  look  after  their  pocketbooks,  In  the  decisions 
of  the  [talian  people  economic  Interests  have  little  weight. 
There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  Premier's  explanation. 
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SXICO  -  ethinj    in    uiu  i   '     Four 

declard   themselves 
n  ith  all  the  power  of  their 
behind  them.  Four  revolu 
with   not   leM  than    iOOO  wen   behind 
th  i  mi  occasion  manj 

,    ooo  followi  h,  ere  -till  runninf  amuck  in  the 

land. 
it  ummer  lince  the  revolution 

began  in  ttu-  overthrow  of  the  Diaz  regime.  For  five  of 
thi  i  bermeticallj   sealed  censorship  has  pre 

vented  the  true  facts  on  Mexico  coming  to  the  outside 
world,  rhe  censorship  is  now  off,  and  whether  it  did 
more  good  or  harm  to  Mexico  is  beside  the  real  question 
foi  tson.  German)  had  plotted  to  involve  this  coun 

in  war  with  Mexico  in  order  to  prevent  the  United 

States  throwing  its  strength  into  the  European  war; 
and  to  prevent  (ierman  propaganda  fomenting  bad  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  the  State  Department  screwd  the 
lid  down  tight  on  all  news  from  Mexico.  In  this  interval 

Mexican   propaganda   was    not    idle.    Platform,   press, 

"movie  films"  have  been  utilize!  to  the  utmost  to  spread 

abroad  favorable  accounts  of  conditions  in  the  republic 
to  the  south  of  us.  I  encounterd  one  set  of  films  the 
other  day,  supplied  by  paid  Mexican  propaganda,  which 
is  designd  to  reach  500,000  American  schools.  If  this 
propaganda  portrayd  true  conditions  in  Mexico,  no 
objection  could  be  taken  to  it;  but  it  has  been  as  insidi- 
ously false  as  anything  ever  put  over  by  German  agents. 

However,  the  lid  is  now  off  Mexican  news.  Four  em- 
bassies have  notified  the  Mexican  Government  that 
there  must  be  a  clean-up.  These  four  embassies  are  the 
American,  the  French,  the  British  and  the  Spanish. 
Mexico  bulkt  large  in  the  Peace  Conference  and  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  new  League  of  Nations.  Also  Mexi- 
can affairs  are  to  be  fully  discust  in  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  Facts  are  no  longer  to  be  supprest.  What 
are  the  facts  as  to  Mexico? 

First  as  to  railroads — of  Mexico's  thirty  or  more  rail 
lines,  only  one  can  be  run  on  regular  schedule.  That  is 
the  line  from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City ;  and  both  passen- 
ger and  freight  trains  on  this  line  have  to  be  preceded 
by  "exploradora"  trains — an  engine  with  armor-proof 
box  cars  filld  with  soldiers  and  rapid-fire  guns.  On  the 
passenger  and  freight  trains  also  go  two  carloads  of 
soldiers  in  armord  box  cars — one  behind  the  engine, 
the  other  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  On  other  lines  condi- 
tions are  appalling.  I  quote  from  an  official  report  sent 
up  less  than  a  week  ago:  "The  line  from  Monterey  to 
Tampico  was  attackt  three  times  in  one  week  in  April. 
Several  passengers  were  killd  and  wounded,  among 
them  an  American.  Governor  Osuna,  of  the  Gulf  coun- 
trv.  narrowly  escapd  being  kidnapt.  The  line  from 
Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi  is  so  unsafe  it  is  practically 
unusd.  The  line  from  Puebla  to  Vera  Cruz  is  unusd, 
Jalapa  on  this  line  having  been  capturd  in  the  last 
month.  On  the  other  line  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  December, 
there  were  only  eight  days  in  the  month  when  trains 
were  not  blown  up." 

I  went  over  this  line  myself  in  March  on  a  Sunday. 
The  rebels  blewT  up  the  train  Monday.  This  line  usd  to 
have  eighty  to  ninety  good  locomotives.  It  now  has  left 
only  eight.  In  the  Tehauntepec  country  conditions  are 
worse.  Bodies  of  rebels  or  train  men  alternately  dangle 
from  the  telegraph  poles  as  the  victory  has  gone  in  each 
day's  skirmish.  Across  the  Isthmus,  traffic  is  at  a  stand- 
still. On  the  Old  Central  Line  from  Torreon,  there  has 
been  no  passenger  traffic  for  four  years.  The  lives  of  the 
train  men  are  so  continuously  in  danger  that  in  the 
words  of  abrakeman,who  has  been  imprest  into  the  serv- 
ices of  three  different  generals,  "the  trainmen  have  been 
imperild  in  three  ways,  by  being  compelld  to  haul  off 
their  own  wounded,  by  enemies  hiding  along  the  tracks, 
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and.  worst  of  all,  by  their  own 
generals.  "Oh,"  he  added,  "1  wish 
the  Old  tunes  were  back.  Things 
Were  different  when  1  began  rail 
roading.  For  six  solid  years  we 
WOrfced  for  American  managers 
and    not   once  was  a  shot   fird." 

As  to  senility  of  life  and  prop- 
erty— it  is  nil.  There  are  in  the 
field  four  revolutionary  armies 
under  recognizd  leadership — Fe- 
lix Diaz  in  the  Vera  Cruz  region, 
l'elaez  in  the  oil  region,  Villa  in 
the  north,  Meixueiro  in  Oaxaca. 
But  there  are  also  in  the  field  al- 
most as  many  roving  predatory 
bands  as  there  are  hills  to  hide 
them.  It  is  from  these,  rather  than 
the  recognizd  revolutionary  lead- 
ers, that  the  danger  to  life  and 
property  comes.  Many  of  Car- 
ranza's  soldiers  will  tell  you  with 
naive  frankness  their  pay  consists 
of  "25  cents  a  day  and  a  free 
hand";  and  they  don't  get  the  25 
cents.  That  is  why  they  are  sol- 
diers by  day  and  bandits  by  night. 
That  is  how  the  rebels  get  their 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
You  can  buy  a  cartridge  belt  for 
25  to  10  cents,  and  a  rifle  from 
$2.50  up;  and  in  many  of  the  Car- 
ranza  garrisons  are  secretly  placed 
revolutionary  soldiers,  ready  to 
act  when  the  time  is  opportune. 
That  is  how  markt  money  stolen 
from  mining  and  oil  paymasters 
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is  later  found  on  the  persons  of 
Carranza  officers. 

"All  the  ammunition  we  now 
use,"  declard  a  revolutionary  cap- 
tain in  the  south,  "we  get  from 
the  Government  forces.  We  cap- 
ture some.  The  rest  we  buy.  It  is 
poor  stuff.  About  one  cartridge  in 
five  goes  off.  The  powder  is  so  bad, 
the  bullets  so  poorly  centerd,  they 
split  and  jam  the  rifles." 

"Do  you  get  the  ammunition 
from  the  men  or  officers?" 

"From  the  very  highest  officers. 
Gold  is  very  pretty,"  he  added. 

"Where  do  you  get  the  dynamite 
to  blow  up  the  trains?"  I  askt  an- 
other revolutionary  leader. 

"From  construction  camps  and 
passing  trains." 

"How  do  you  know  when  dyna- 
mite has  come  in  on  the  train?" 

"Carranza  men  and  trainmen 
are  in  our  pay." 

"Why  do  you  blow  up  trains?" 

"To  get  the  customs  receipts 
coming  up  in  gold  to  Mexico 
City." 

"How  do  you  know  when  it  is 
coming?" 

"More  Carranza  men  in  our 
pay." 

"One  Carranza  officer  was  court- 
martiald  and  shot  for  betraying 
a  Vera  Cruz  train — was  he  not?" 

"That  was  his  funeral,  not 
ours." 
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Because  of  the  paralysis  of  general  industry,  many  a 
poor  peon  has  taken  to  banditry,  who  would  otherwise 
be  a  law-abiding  Mexican;  and  because  of  the  general 
lawlessness  and  inability  of  the  Carranza  Government 
to  put  it  down,  kidnapping  has  become  almost  epidemic. 
Only  last  fall  a  young  fellow  from  Los  Angeles  was 
capturd  by  a  roving  band  in  the  north.  His  ears  were 
cut  off  and  sent  to  his  friends  with  a  demand  for  a  ran- 
som of  $5000.  His  people  were  poor  and  there  was  delay 
in  raising  the  money.  By  the  time  the  ransom  fee  could 
be  sent  in  it  was  met  by  messengers  coming  out  with 
the  boy's  fingers  and  demands  for  another  $5000;  and 
while  the  community  was  gasping  with  horror  over  that 
outrage,  word  came  that  the  boy  had  been  murderd. 

Somewhat  similar  was  a  case  near  El  Paso  a  few 
months  later.  This  time  the  demand  was  for  $15,000. 

It  was  sent  to  the  appointed  place  in  bills.  "To with 

bills,"  yelld  the  captain  of  the  bandits.  "Go  back  and 
get  it  in  gold" ;  and  back  the  Americans  went  and  and. 
got  it  in  gold. 

WHEN  I  was  in  Mexico  City  in  March,  a  boy  who  was 
the  son  of  a  Carranza  supporter  was  kidnapt  off  a 
ranch  not  ten  miles  from  the  city.  The  demand  was 
for  4000  pesos.  It  was  pay,  or  see  the  boy  mutilated.  The 
money  was  paid  over  in  broad  daylight  opposite  a  park 
as  public  as  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  1000  pesos, 
was  paid  the  police  to  look  the  other  way.  About  the 
same  time,  two  other  boys  were  capturd.  One  was  so. 
badly  injurd  in  the  scrimmage  he  was  left  on  the  road. 
The  other  was  brought  in  to  his  father's  door  and  $1800 
paid  for  his  release.  When  I  was  in  the  oil  country  late 
in  March,  Carranza's  entire  garrison  band  of  musicians 
was  capturd  and  carried  off  to  the  hills  by  bandits;  and 
a  local  governor  was  let  go  simply  because  the  foraging 
raid  was  too  rapid  to  delay  escape  by  carrying  him 
along. 

Mexico  City  normally  has  a  population  of  500,000. 
Today  Mexico  City  numbers  close  on  a  million  people, 
the  great  increase  coming  from  country  people,  who 
have  fled  the  country  regions  to  escape  plundering  bands, 
and  are  now  living  in  the  city  as  they  can,  many  of  them 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  streets  with  a  newspaper  for  a 
blanket.  In  Mexico  City  today  are  116,000  children  run- 
ning about  homeless  and  school-less  and  in  many  cases 
orphaned  by  the  nine  years  of  war.  The  fate  of  the  boys 
is  bad  enough.  Another  nine  years  and  they  will  gradu- 
ate full-fledged  criminals.  The  fate  of  the  girls  can  be 
seen  in  any  Mexican  hospital,  where  poor  little  bodies 
not  yet  in  their  teens  are  dying  from  defilement  in  sol- 
dier or  bandit  camp.  These  conditions  are  untellable. 
Girls  in  the  Gulf  country  are  sold  as  low  as  $5.  Neither 
can  the  suffering  of  (laughters  of  American  colonists 
he  told  here.  They  are  on  record  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. At  one  time  there  were  50,000  American  colonists 
in  Mexico.  There  are  less  than  5000  today.  The  others 
have  fled  long  since  for  their  lives,  leaving  their  life 
work  -coffee,  or  sugar,  or  cotton  plantations  in  smok- 
ing ruins.  The  record  of  these  is  as  gruesome  as  any 
thing  told  of  Belgium.  Multiply  Belgium  by  seven  years 
instead  of  four;  and  a  faint  idea  of  conditions  in  Mexico 

can  be  glimpst. 

All  this  takes  no  account  of  mines  seizd  and  looted  of 
bullion,  Of   ranches  Stript  hare,   of  oil   fields   harried   till 

the  oil  producers  cluhhd  together  and  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  state  Department   paid  Pelaez  $60,000  a 

month    to   protect    them    from    raids.    It    is   blackmail,   of 

course;  but  at  the  time  the  blackmail  was  first  levied, 

the  Greal    Wur  needed  oil;   and   the  navies  of  the  world 

were  within  three  weeks  of  no  oil.  in  spite  of  paying 
$00,000  a  month  blackmail,  seventeen  oil  men  have  been 
murderd  In  a  year,  thirty  four  assaulted  and  robbd  of 
every  stitch  of  clothing  and   [Continued  on  i><i<i<'  ht^t 
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WE  are  alr<  etting  a  considerable  Instal 

ineiit    «»t'   the   twenty    thousand    volutins    thai 
will  be  written  About  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion   Two  of  those  In  hand,  Ruttia'i  Aq 
ami  Russian  Revolution  A  ere  bj   men  ob 

journalists,  that  li  to  My,  traind  eye-wit- 
one,  Robert  Wilton,  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don i  i'H> ,.  tin-  other,  li.  C.  Long,  correspondent  of  the 
American  Associated  Press  Both  are  of  course  anti- 
Bolshevik.  Mr.  Wilton  is  also  anti-Semite,  for  he  lays 
the  excesses  of  revolution  largely  to  the  Jew  lally 

the  American  Jews.  He  sees  do  safety  for  Russia  till 
the  Jews  are  sent  to  Palestine    and  we  must  assume, 

tho  he  does  not  say  BO,  that  he  wants  them  chaind  up 
there.  He  Bays  that  in  April,  ID  IS,  the  Bolshevist  Go\ 
eminent,  including  384  People's  Commissaries,  was 
represented  by  2  Negroes,  13  Russians,  15  Chinamen, 
22  Armenians  and  Georgians,  and  more  than  300  Jews. 
Of  the  last,  2G4  had  tome  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  Evidently,  then,  they  had  receivd 
serviceable  training  in  the  art  of  getting  offices  during 
their  sojourn  in  our  midst,  even  if  they  got  none  of  the 
other  forms  of  Americanism. 

Mr.  Wilton  livd  in  Russia  from  boyhood  and  so 
knows  the  language  and  the  people.  His  bulky  volume 
is  a  mine  of  information  on  the  things  we  want  most 
to  know  about.  Particularly  useful  is  his  detaild  and 
careful  tho  unsympathetic  account  of  the  various  revo- 
tionary  parties  and  their  leaders:  "The  hope  of  Russia" 
in  his  opinion  is  the  Cossacks,  to  whom  he  devotes  sev- 
eral eulogistic  chapters.  His  great  regret  is  that  Kor- 
nilov  and  his  Cossacks  did  not  overthrow  Kerensky.  He 
accuses  Kerensky  as  well  as  Lenin  of  being  supported 
by  German  money.  But  the  eclipse  of  Russia  is  only 
temporary.  "The  day  of  Lenin  and  destruction  draws  to 
a  close."  Doubtless,  but  he  wrote  this  in  December,  1917, 
and  still  Lenin  and  destruction  prevail  and  even  the 
stedfast  Cossacks  have  not  provd  immune  from  the 
infection. 

The  reason  the  muzhik  succumbd  so  easily  to  Bol- 
shevist influence  is  because  he  has  "no  consciousness  of 
nationality,"  no  patriotism  and  no  comprehension  "of 
the  idea  of  property  in  general"  and  especially  of  land- 
ed property.  In  the  mind  of  the  Russian  peasant  "lands, 


i    and  ail  thai  therein  live  or  grow  are  God's"  and 

hence  belong  to  one  man  as  much  as  another. 

Mr.  Wilton  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  origin 

■  /!    the   war  and   the  causes  of   Russian   inctliciency.  The 

revelations   of  the   Sukhomlinov   trial,   which   arousd 
ureal  excitemenl  in  Europe,  were  not  reported  in  our 

papers,  so   1   quote  the  passage  showing  how  the  Czar's 

generals  conspired  to  trick  their  sovereign  when  he 

tried   to  cancel   the   mohili/.at  ion   order  which  Germany 

ii  ed  as  an  excuse  for  declaring  war.  General  Sukhom- 
linov testified: 

On  the  night  of  July  ;S0  1  was  rung  up  by  the  Emperor 
and  told  to  cancel  the  mobilization.  It  was  a  direct  order, 
not  admitting  rejoinder.  I  was  overcome,  knowing  that  it 
impossible  to  cancel  the  mobilization  for  technical  rea- 
sons, and  also  because  it  would  provoke  frightful  confusion 
in  the  country.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  later  General  Yanush- 
kevich   telephoned.  The   Emperor  had  told   him  to  suspend 


V.  S.  Official  from  Keystone  View 

Japanese  troops  who  are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia  make 
their  headquarters  in  freight  cars,  permitting  transportation  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  group  here  is  cooking  its  noonday  meal 


V.  8.  Official  jrom  Western  Newspaper  Union 

The  Thirty-first  United  States  Infantry  in  Siberia  on  a  practise    hike  toward  Vladivostok 
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the  mobilization.  He  replied  that  it  was 
technically  impossible  to  do  so.  Then  the 
Tsar  had  said:  "All  the  same,  suspend 
it."  General  Yanushkevich  askt  me  what 
was  he  to  do.  I  replied,  "Do  nothing."  I 
heard  General  Yanushkevich  utter  a  sigh 
of  relief,  saying,  "Thank  God!" 

Next  morning  I  lied  to  the  Emperor 
— I  told  him  that  the  mobilization  was 
proceeding  partially,  only  in  the  south- 
west, altho  I  knew  that  the  mobilization 
was  a  general  one  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  stop  it.  Fortunately  the  Em- 
peror changd  his  mind  that  day,  and  I 
was   thankd   instead   of  being  censurd." 

Mr.  Long,  unlike  Mr.  Wilton,  does 
not  sympathize  with  General  Korni- 
lov  in  his  attempt  to  capture  Petro- 
grad  and  overthrow  Kerensky.  The 
fear  inspird  by  the  Tatar  general's 
"Savage  Division"  rousd  the  people 
to  resist  them.  Even  the  Bolsheviki 
stood  by  Kerensky  and  Kornilov's 
coup  d'etat  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Long 
gives  the  following  description  of  how 
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'"f.oriK  Live  the  Third  International"  reads  the  banner  drafted 
■round  the.  ;i J t a r  in  a  public  square  in  Petrograd,  the  scene 
of      one      of      many      May      Day      demonstration^      in      Russia 

Kornilov's    proclamation     was     printed     at     Moghilev: 

When  the  staff  printers,   Bolsheviks  to  a   man,  refusd  to 

Set   up  the  proclamation    in    which    the    revolt  was  justified, 

the  typesetting  room   ten   Tekke  Turcomans,  all 

men    over   six    feet   hi^h,    with    enormous    Mongolian    skull   , 

obliq  ,    yellow    skins,   and    particularly    ferociou 

,   and    '  with   their   long  eurvd   sabers   drawn, 

-t.ood    over    the   compositors    while    t,h<-    proclamation    wag 

lp.  But,  the  compositors  were  cleverer  than  the 

They    printed     Kornilov's    proclamation!;    but, 

d    ecretly  at.  the  same  time  Cerenskjrs  proela 
tnation  denouncing  the  revolt,  and  the  two  proclamation 

I    loaded  'I   ears,  and    distributed    at.    the   same 

'I  he  mo  t  in'  /■'"    "'"  i'<  •  "in! ion 

are    the    personal    sketches    and    interviews    of 

the  leading  actoi    In  the  great  drama.  Mr.  Bong  quotes 

ring  Keren  Icy  as  saying:  "I  am    mppo  'I  to 

)>c  ujpported  by  ail  ret  lonable  men,  but,  then-  are  no 

en  m  Ro    la."  He  visited  Protopopov,  ex- 

Mmi  .ter  of  the  Interior,  In  hit  cell  in  the  Portress  of 


V.  S.  Official  from  Keystone  View 

These  ringleaders  of  the  Bolshevik  government  at  Tomsk  were  executed  by  the  Czechs 
at  Ekaterinburg.  Right  to  left  they  are:  the  promotor  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  the 
town  commissionaire  and  the  chief  justice.  The  girl  stenographer  was  executed,  too 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  expecting  to  find  him  professing 
innocence,  but  Protopopov  declard:  "I  am  guilty  of  the 
most  awful  crime  that  a  man  can  commit,  the  crime  of 
failing  to  understand  the  spirit  of  my  age."  General 
Rennenkampf,  in  a  neighboring  cell,  when  askt  for  the 
reason  of  his  defeat,  replied:  "I  am  told  that  the  cause 
of  Russia's  defeat  is  that  three-quarters  of  her  officers 
are  Germans;  the  real  cause  is  that  three-quarters  of 
them  are  Russians." 

Mr.  Long's  conclusion  is  worth  quoting  now  that  the 
Allies  have  undertaken  to  reestablish  Russia: 

Order  in  Russia  if  it  is  not  to  be  reestablisht  by  Russians 
— which  means,  left  to  be  brought  about  by  exhaustion — 
can  only  be  restord  with  certainty  by  general  military  pen- 
etration, followed  by  reorganization,  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  officialdom,  the  restoration  of  the  police,  and  wide- 
spread financial,  industrial  and  commercial  reforms.  The 
autocracy  in  peace  time  needed  a  million  and  a  half  sol- 
diers to  maintain  a  very  precarious  order;  and  to  restore 
order  by  compulsion  today  would  require  a  force  at  least 
as  large.  That  is  the  obstacle  facing  America  and  her 
allies.  The  present  weak  assistance  given  to  the  anti-Bol- 
shevik parties  may  easily  ensure  the  overthrow  of  the  al- 
ready shaken  Government  of  Soviets;  but  this  is  not  enough. 
The  experience  of  Lvoff  and  Kerensky  in  1917  shows  that 
a  non-Bolshevik  Government  of  the  capital  is  not  in  itself 
.sufficient  to  maintain  local  order  or  to  enforce  plans  of 
reconstruction  without  which  Russia  cannot  flourish.  A 
bourgeois,  Menshevik,  Social-Revolutionary,  or  coalition 
'iovernment  set  up  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bolsheviks  will  not  have  authority  thruout  the  coun- 
try unless  it  is  buttrest  upon  the  "strong  government 
power"  which  the  first  Provisional  Governments  and  the 
Bolsheviks  alike  plannd,  hut  alike  faild  to  create.  The  pop- 
ular notion  in  America  that  once  the  Bolshevik  despotism 
is  overthrown,  the  Russian  majority  will  voluntarily  unite, 
I  eep  order  and  hear  burdens,  is  not  supported  by  the  ex- 
perience  of  I!)I7.  The  ultimate  problem,  therefore,  before 
America  and  the  Allies  will  not  he:  what  Government  Rus- 
sia chooses,  but,  how  that   Government  is  to  he  1<<'I>I   afloat. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  the  sharpest  criticism  of  the 
Bolsheviki  comes  from  those  who  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  certain  sympathy  with  their  views.  Certain 
American  and  British  capitalists  seem  to  be  snuggling 
up  to  the  Soviet  and  we  often  hear  a  defense  of  it  from 
ladies  And  gentlemen  whose  hands  have  no  hint  of  cal- 
louses. But  the  Social  Democrats,  and  especially  the 
Russian  Socialist  Revolutionists  and  Anarchists,  re 
nounce  the  Bolflheviki  and  all  their  works  it)  stronger 
language  than   any   mere   hour     \(  Umlinuv.il  an  pan  v.   t,  HI 


The  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  its  health  crusade  extend  to  every  part 
m!     the    u  in  Id.    The    key    indicates    the    most    important    work    in    each    country 

Making  the  Whole  World  Well 

What  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Is  Doing  for  Humanity 

By  President  George  E,  Vincent 


WITH  the  coming  of  peace  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  bring  nations  into  closer  relations 
of  understanding  and  good  will.  Gradually 
more  normal  conditions  of  intercourse  will 
be  reestablisht.  Restrictions  upon  travel  and  commerce 
will  be  relaxt.  There  will  be  an  exchange  not  only  of 
commodities  but  of  ideas.  Each  country  will  be  urgd 
to  contribute  its  best  achievements  to  a  common  fund 
upon  which  all  lands  may  draw.  In  this  commerce  of 
culture,  science,  sympathy  and  idealism,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  gladly  puts  its  policies,  personnel 
and  resources  at  the  service  of  the  world. 

Foremost  in  public  interest  of  all  its  various  activi- 
ties is  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  France.  It 
may  well  be  askt  whether  it  was  not  presumptuous  for 
Americans  to  go  crusading  against  tuberculosis  in  the 
land  of  Louis  Pasteur.  French  scientific  men  understood 
the  theory  of  tuberculosis  and  the  principles  which 
underlie  control  of  it.  For  example,  the  sanatorium  at 
Bligny,  thirty  miles  south  of  Paris,  is  said  to  be  equald 
by  few  and  surpast  by  only  one  or  two  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  this  sort.  In  the  organization  of 
local  committees,  in  relief  measures,  in  issuing  litera- 
ture and  in  carrying  on  educational  work,  in  Govern- 
ment provision  for  tuberculous  soldiers,  in  setting 
apart  hospital  beds,  and  in  other  ways  much  was  being 
done  in  France  when  the  American  Commission  arrivd. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  these  various 
institutions  and  activities  were  few  in  number,  isolated, 
almost  unrelated.  In  France  ideas  do  not  spread  rapidly 
by  imitation  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
few  French  national  organizations  which  can  quickly 
inform  every  community  of  what  is  being  done  in  every 
other.  The  "boosting"  spirit  is  largely  lacking  in  the 
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Gallic  character.   Individualism,   both   personal  and   of 
the  group  or  community,  is  a  dominant  influence. 

The  American  contribution,  then,  has  been  a  demon- 
stration  of  organizd   team-play.   Only   as  dispensaries,, 
hospitals,    sanatoria,    preventatoria,    open-air    schools,, 
home  supervision  by  visiting  nurses,  relief,  extra  food., 
educational  campaigns,  committees,  and  government  of- 
ficials are  all  fitted  into  a  cooperative  and  unified  sys- 
tem, can  really  effective  results  be  secured.  The  Com- 
mission   for    the    Prevention    of    Tuberculosis    of    the- 
Rockefeller   Foundation   and   the   Tuberculosis   Bureau-, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  set  themselves  the  task  of 
demonstrating   to   the   French   people  the   possibilities 
cf  such  team-play.  The  Nineteenth  Arrondissement  in 
Paris  and  the  Department  of  Eure-et-Loir  of  the  prov- 
inces were  selected  for  intensive  organization   of  the 
essential  agencies  of  tuberculosis  control. 

Four  dispensaries  were  plannd  for  the  Arrondisse- 
ment, three  of  these  being  opend  and  in  operation  be- 
fore the  end  of  1918.  Groups  of  nurses,  or  visitettst  s 
d' hygiene,  attached  to  these  centers,  visited  patients  in 
their  homes.  The  Red  Cross  provided'  extra  hospital! 
wards,  opend  sanatoria  and  preventatoria  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  supplied  food  and  clothing  to  needy  sufferers 
from  tuberculosis.  Thus,  elements  relatively  ineffective 
when  isolated  were  combined  into  a  mutually  reinforc- 
ing cooperation. 

In  the  Department  of  Eure-et-Loir  during  1918  four 
central  dispensaries  and  six  secondary  centers  were 
opend.  Another  six  were  nearly  completed ;  seven 
others  were  located  for  future  development.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  by  July,  1919,  the  twenty  three  caild  for  in  the 

program  will  be  in  operation.    In   the  chief   towns   the 
French  have  set  aside  hospital  beds  for  the  use  of  the 
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c  o  m  m  i  ssion.  A 
sanatorium  is 
being  prepard 
near  Dreux.  A 
day  camp  is  avail- 
able just  north 
of  Chateaudun. 
French  authori- 
ties and  local 
committees  are 
cooperating 
heartily  in  secur- 
ing facilities,  and 
as  the  Red  Cross 
withdraws  will 
assume  increas- 
ing responsibility 
for  relief  work, 
the  provision  of 
extra  food,  etc. 

When  the  com- 
mission was  or- 
ganizd     in     1917, 


In   North    Carolina — the    children   are    gathered    outside   the 
Saratoga  School  awaiting  the  regular  visit  from  the  dentist 


centers  in  which 
special  courses 
could  be  organ- 
ize! which  should 
consist  of  lec- 
tures, clinics,  hos- 
pital and  sana- 
torium experi- 
ence and  field 
work  in  visiting 
patients  in  their 
homes.  French 
and  American 
physicians  were 
engagd  as  in- 
structors, oppor- 
tunities of  the 
essential  kind 
were  securd, 
bourses,  or  schol- 
arships, of  150 
francs  per  month 
were       o  f  f  e  r  d. 


In    Brazil      liou-c    to   lifjij -»•   colli    .ire   made   among   fishermen's 
famili^-     arnl     intensive     treatment     for     hookworm     is     given 


one  of  the  prob- 
lems wa-  to  find 
public  health 
nurses  who  were 
familiar  with  tu- 
berculosis work 
and     who     could 

ik  French  flu- 
ently.   Fortune 

a  group  of 
ceptionally   able 

and    loyal   Arneri- 

was 

ird      B  ut      it 

dent 

and     n 
placed     upon 

g    of  a 

French  per  lonnel. 

of   the   I 

tfl   ■  V  g  ,        th< 
for'  to   \>r<> 

n      Pa 


lii   '  inn. i     <on  truct in g  iln-    Au.iiomv   Building,  our  of  the 
Croon     City*1    of     the     Poking     I  nion     Medical     College 


In   France—this  is  visitor's  day  at   one  of  the  municipal 
kindergartens  where  bodies  and  minds  are  both  cared  for 

French  women  of 
a  s  a  t  i  s  f  actory 
type  responded  in 
gratifying  num- 
bers. About  sev- 
enty were  en- 
r  o  1 1  d  by  the 
spring  of  1918. 
At  the  end  of  the 
year  forty-five 
nurses  were  in 
the  service  of  the 
commissi  on. 
Fifty-six  others 
were  in  training. 
"Do  you  know 
t  li  6  Medicinal 

Tank?"      asks      a 

writ  e  r    in     /;c 
Matin  of  Novem 
ber  80,   L918.  "H 

is  an   iii'.i'iil  inn  nl 

i  h  c     Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Thi 
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i  ram  i  aboard  - 

Behold  thii  tank  entering  i  •  •  • 

h,-i,..  with  p  \ii.i  lueta  po  I 

nun  and  B  would  not  be  aihamd  of  them,  .  .  . 

I  he  legends  and  deaigni  make  people  laugh.  They  gather 
m  i  eirele,  thi  amuad    and  Instructed.  .  .  .  Thie 

!■  their  harang  brought  to  hi  bj  p  and  cinema: 

l  i  renehmen,  baa  exeolld  you  in  the  leientinc 
study  oi  tuberculosia    But  it  ii  not  enough  that  your  icien 

ii    limc   of    you    must    take    pari 

in   the   battle,  must   benefit    from   the   knowled  juird, 

■ad  perform  in  his 

turn    the    oflBei 

educator,  ,  ,  ,  You 

think  oi  tunercu- 
fter  you 
it  \\  <■  are  go- 
to    make     you 

think   of   it   all   the 

tune    so    that    you 

nay  protect  your- 
self against  its  tu- 
rn.   .    .    .    This 

«raj ,  this  way,  fol- 
low the  crowd.  .  .  . 

W       put     medicine 

uithm  the  reach  of 

little  children.  This 

way,  this  way,  tell 

us  what  you  prefer, 

moving  pictures  or 

the     hospital.     Our 

show      saves      you 

from    the    hospital. 

We  are  advertizing 

public  health." 

There  is  little 
to  add  to  this  description  of  the  educational  campaign 
of  the  commission.  During  1918  three  traveling  ex- 
hibits and  groups  of  lecturers  visited  ten  departments, 
and  in  141  towns  of  3000  or  more  population  gave  875 
lectures  with  demonstrations  and  exhibits.  In  the  same 
period  2,115,708  pieces  of  printed  matter,  posters, 
pamphlets,  post  cards  and  games  were  widely  distrib- 
uted thruout  the  whole  of  France. 

A  campaign  of  extension  has  reachd  twenty-seven 
departments.  Representatives  of  the  commission  and  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  have  visited  leading  towns 
and  cities  in  a  systematic  effort  to  organize  local  com- 
mittees and  to   induce  these  groups  to   establish   dis- 


fn  Guatemala— the  fight  against  yellow  fever  was  carried  on 
under  these  leaders.  General  Gorgas  is  second  from  the  right 


wen   suffering  from  the  disease  were  striking,  in  Ham 
Arkansas,  the  number  of  rails  tell  from  2S12  In 
,9  in  1917  and  to  59  in  L918,  ■  reduction  for 
the  period  of  '.i7  -1  per  cent.  The  per  capita  cost  for  n»i7 

:    I  .     for   1918  it  was  only  44  cents.  In   lour  other 

communities  the  percentage  of  reduction  varied  from 
■  i.4  pei  cent  to  «<>  per  cent,  while  the  per  capita  costs 
ranged  from  |1.26  to  16  cents. 
A   constant   aim  of  the   Foundation's   International 

Health    Hoard   is  to  turn   over  to  government    agencies 
public  health  activities  which  have  been  demonstrated  to 

be  effective.  The 
anti  malaria  cam- 
paigns in  Arkan- 
sas and  Missis- 
sippi have  been 
carried  out  in 
closest  codpera 
tion  with  the 
health  boards  of 
these   states. 

A  yellow  fever 
epidemic  was  re- 
ported in  Guate- 
mala in  June, 
1918.  After  con- 
sultation with  the 
Guatemalan  Min- 
ister in  Washing- 
ton, the  Interna- 
tional Health 
Board  tenderd  its 
services  to  the 
President  of  the 
Republic,  and  of- 
ferd  to  send  a  competent  medical  officer  with  funds  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  the  epidemic  under  control.  On 
July  11,  1918,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  White,  releasd  from  the 
army  and  granted  leave  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
saild  for  Guatemala.  The  epidemic  was  brought  under 
control,  so  that  when  on  September  19  Dr.  White  was 
compeld  to  return,  infection  was  left  at  only  one  point. 
The  resident  representative  of  the  board  took  charge 
and  continud  appropriate  measures.  On  December  4  he 
reported  that  no  yellow  fever  remaind  in  Guatemala. 

With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  and  of  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil  measures 
for  yellow  fever  control  were  actively  inaugurated  No- 


pensaries  as  the  first  step  toward  a  complete  plan  for      vember  27,  1918.  The  attack  is  being  directed  against 


control  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  twenty-seven  depart- 
ments, at  the  time  of  the  first  visit,  twenty-one  dis- 
pensaries were  already  in  existence.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  fifty-seven  new  dispensaries  had  been  opend; 
twenty  other  dispensaries  were  in  process  of  installa- 
tion, and  plans  for  forty-nine  more  had  been  definitely 
made.  Besides  these  dispensaries,  fifteen  laboratories 
were  arranged  for;  thirty-eight  new  nurses  installed, 
and  forty-two  new  and  active  communities  organized. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  almost  all  of  the  ex- 
pense, not  only  for  the  creation  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  activities,  is  borne  by  the  French  themselves. 
The  demonstrations  begun  in  1916  to  test  the  possi- 
bilities of  ridding  a  community  of  malaria  were  con- 
tinued during  1918.  In.  four  towns  in  Arkansas  anti- 
mosquito  measures  were  carried  out  with  markt  suc- 
cess. By  draining  or  filling  pools,  by  ditching  sluggish 
streams,  and  by  oiling  surface  water  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  otherwise,  the  breeding  of  the  anopheles 
(malaria-carrying  mosquito)  was  almost  wholly  pre- 
vented. Thus  the  sole  means  by  which  malaria  can  be 
transmitted  was  eliminated.  The  results  as  tested  by 
the  number  of  calls  made  by  physicians  on  persons  who 


the  stegomyia  mosquito,  by  which  alone  yellow  fever 
can  be  communicated.  By  the  end  of  December  125  men, 
divided  into  squads  of  five  each,  were  systematically  at 
work  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 

BY  far  the  most  extensive  work  of  the  International 
Health  Board  has  to  do  with  hookworm  infection 
which  prevails  in  almost  all  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
lands,  in  the  southern  states  of  America,  and  in  mining 
districts  in  several  European  countries.  The  policy  of 
the  board  is  to  work  only  in  cooperation  with  govern- 
ments, and  so  soon  as  may  be,  after  successful  demon- 
strations have  been  made,  to  turn  the  undertaking  over 
to  public  control.  The  usual  program  of  procedure  in- 
cludes: (1)  an  infection  survey  to  determine  the  preva 
lence  of  the  disease;  (2)  an  intensive  demonstration  of 
treatment  to  cure  the  victims  of  the  malady,  together 
with  (3)  a  campaign  of  popular  education  as  to  the 
nature,  control  and  prevention  of  hookworm  disease. 
and  (4)  a  persistent  effort  to  secure  the  provision  oi 
ptoper  sanitary  facilities  and  regulations  by  which 
alone  the  pollution  of  the  soil  and  the  rein feet ion  of 
the  population  can  be  avoided. 
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While  the  relief  of  large  populations 
from  the  limitations  and  suffering 
which  are  consequent  upon  hookworm 
disease  is  in  itself  a  highly  important 
aim,  the  International  Health  Board 
has  always  regarded  its  hookworm 
demonstrations  as  a  means  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  inclusive  public  health 
services  capable  of  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  public  health  for  a  commu- 
nity, a  state,  or  a  nation. 

A  hookworm  survey  of  Papua  and  a 
region  in  Queensland  has  led  to  un- 
expected developments.  The  authorities, 
both  of  Queensland  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  Australia,  have  proposed 
a  five-year  period  of  cooperation  in  car- 
rying out  for  Queensland  and  Papua  a 
program  of  rural  sanitation  in  which 
hookworm  control  is  to  play  a  leading, 
but  not  an  exclusive,  role.  The  board 
will  contribute  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert sanitarian  and  appropriate  a  fair- 
ly large  annual  sum  at  the  outset. 

THE  fifteen  buildings  of  the  Peking 
Union  Medical  College  which  are 
being  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  China  Medical  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  have  gone 
steadily  forward  during  1918.  The  pre- 
medical  school,  which  opened  in  1917 
with  eight  pupils,  increased  its  enroll- 
ment in  1918  to  seventeen.  Additions 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School 
were  made  during  the  year  until  by  the 
end  of  December  thirty-two  men  and 
women  were  under  appointment. 

It  seems  a  long  way  from  Peking 
to  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  but  the  common- 
wealth of  science  knows  no  national 
boundaries  and  ignores  distances.  In 
March,  1918,  a  new  Department  of  Hy- 
giene was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  Faculdade  de  Medicina  e  Cirurgia 
at  Sao  Paulo.  Two  American  scientists 
have  been  lent  to  this  medical  school 
for  a  period  of  five  yean,  during  which 
time,  on  scholarships  provided  by  the 
International  Health  Board,  two  Bra- 
zilian physicians  are  to  receive  special 
training  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  with  a 
view  to  taking  over  the  new  department 
in   Brazil. 

From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
1914  up  to  and  including  appropria- 
tions payable  in  1919,  the  Rockefeller 
nidation  has  given  for  relief  and 
other  war  purposes  approximately 
twenty-two  and  one-half  millions.  Dur- 
ing the  L914-1916   the    Ponnda- 

n  maintained  its  own   relief  organi- 
z     on  in  Europe,  hut.  when  the  United 

red    the    v/ar,    this    staff    « 

tidrawn  arid  appropriations  for  A I 

vere  made  directly  to  the 
American   lied   Cross.  The  policy  of  the 
indation  has  been  to  work  so  fax 
-•  thru  a  few  coordinated  agon 
m-r  tha  rely 

*m;i  ■   number  of  inde 

here   described 

of    ;i    unified    pro 
dominated   by  ;.   purpfl 

prr/mob  sral    aim    of    ths 

'.    ,n    if 
Welfare   of   Mankind    'fhruout   the 
World. 


Puffed  Rice 

Is  whole  rice  in  the  form 
of  airy,  toasted  bubbles 


Puffed  Wheat 

Is  whole  wheat  puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size 


Corn  Puffs 

Is  pellets  of  toasted  hom- 
iny puffed  to  globules 


Try  the  Other 

Bubble  Grains 

Most  of  you  delight  in  one  Puffed  Grain,  we  think.  But  there  are  three 
of  them,  each  with  with  its  own  enticements.     Serve  them  all. 

As  breakfast  dainties  it  is  hard  to  choose.  All  are  toasted,  flavory  bub- 
bles— flimsy,  crisp  and  delightful. 

In  bowls  of  milk  Puffed  Wheat  is  a  favorite.  And  it  means  whole  wheat 
made  wholly  digestible — the  supreme  supper  dish. 

With  berries  mix  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs.  So  in  candy  making  or  as 
garnish  on  ice  cream.  And  so  for  between-meal  tidbits,  doused  with  melted 
hutter. 

All  Are  Steam  Exploded 

All  arc  made  hy  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  All  are  shot  from  guns. 
All  have  every  food  cell  blasted  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

All  are   food  confections,  delightful  in  their  texture  and  their  taste. 

These  are  the  queen  foods,  and  summer  brings  you  countless  uses  for 
them.     No  other  way  of  serving  cereals  compares  with  this  bubble   form. 

Use  them  to  make-  whole-grain  foods  inviting,  and  to  make  the  milk 
dish  popular. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c,  Except  in  Far  West 


Summer  Servings 


■.i*Tir:v> 


Mix   With  Berriea 

■  ill.   eti im    and     ugai     ■  •' 
t  ill    mi  Ited    butti  i . 


Float  in  Milh 

Puffl  'I     W  li'   il     :iimI    mill.     Il    D     matl  ll 

I'    i  i  ombination, 


The  Quaker  Qb\s  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 


i    ., 


Call  It  a  Wasted  Summer 

l  aless  You  Read  Some  of     hese  Books 


Decent  and  1  dauntless 

i-  hovi   mi  utterly 

1 1    is  che 

;ii,  "Solomon   Grundy 

is  the  baaii  of  all 

.  '     mucb    you    try    to 

i    i '    Snaith  does  not 

lie    tells   his 

imply,  in  fact, 

that    you    find    yourself    rereading    a 

how  in  the  world  be 

managed   to   make   it    gel    bold   of  you 

i  >an't  quite  tell. 

\    iyno] —  of  tin-   plot   would  make 

rather  'lull   reading,  The  hero,  who  ii 

forty-one    and    an    unsuccessful    green 

tidier,  comes  h< 
on  a  two  days'  leave  and  has  tea  with 
his  wife,  goes  u>  Prance  and  comes 
borne  again  with  a  bit  of  gas.  He  and 
his  wife  take  a  walk  in  the  woods.  It 
is  almost  all  as  simple  as  that,  but  his 

wakened  manhood  and  their  re- 
awakened love  under  the  all-pervading 
shallow  of  the  war  make  the  deepest 
and  tenderest  of  romances,  written 
with  the  same  absolute  sincerity  that 
pervaded  "The  Sailor." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  Bill  Hollis,  the  green  grocer,  and 
about  his  tyrannical  father-in-law,  the 
carry-on,  get-things-done  mayor  of 
Blackhampton,  is  the  way  in  which  they 
manage  to  be  at  the  same  time  indi- 
viduals and  types.  Bill  Hollis  in  his  re- 
action to  the  war  is  a  sort  of  lower- 
middle-class  Mr.  Britling. 

The  feminine  characters  are  delight- 
fully well  done.  The  mayoress  who 
takes  to  her  bed  when  she  learns  that 
her  husbai.d  has  been  reelected  and  she 
must  go  thru  another  year  of  glory, 
the  tactful  and  designing  Gerty,  Melia 
and  Mrs.  Doctor  Cockburn.  are  all  that 
heart  could  desire.  The  Joan  of  Arc, 
damn-it-all  Sally  was  added,  one  feels, 
as  counterballast  by  a  chivalrous  and 
conscience-stricken  author. 

Undefeated  is  a  fair  title  for  the 
book,  but  we  rather  wish  the  author 
had  used  instead  his  dedication,  "A 
Decent  and  a   Dauntless  People." 

Ul  by    J.    C.    Snaith.    D.    Appleton    & 

Co. 

A  Tragedy  of  Riches 

The  trouble  with  Stephen  McKenna 
is  that  he  has  too  many  ideas.  They 
are  interesting  ideas,  but,  being  young 
and  consequently  afraid  that  life  is  too 
short  to  express  them  all,  he  crowds  an 
oversupply  into  one  book.  One  resents 
a  little  the  entanglement  of  the  main 
theme  of  Midas  and  Son  in  side  issues 
and  a  surplus  of  detail,  however  inter- 
esting, because  the  main  theme  itself 
is  so  well  worth  while  and  so  forcibly 
handled.  It  pictures  the  reaction  to 
wealth,  as  "Sonia"  pictured  the  reac- 
tion to  the  war,  of  a  group  of  extraor- 
dinarily well  drawn  characters.  Deryck, 
with  his  restless  nervous  energy  and 
his  undirected   power,  is  a   fascinating 
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and  in  appeali  on.  The  two  hi 

in.s     tho  one  suffers  all  thru  tin-  booh 
from  uncertainty  as  to  tin-  exact  pro- 
nunciation   of    their    names,    Idma    and 
ui.ic      i  eedingly    real    people, 

particularly    the    very    likable    Volande, 

who  in  ■        peratingly  young 

and  human  mistakes.  Mr.  McKenna, 
unlike  the  average  author,  does  not  try 
to    picture    the    inner    workings    of    the 

feminine  mind,  but  presents  his  ladies 

always  thru  their  reaction  on  masculine 

personalities,  an  effective  a*  well  as  a 
safe  method. 

it  is  difficult  not  to  compare  the 
book  with  "Richard  Feverel,"  tho  there 
is  not  very  much  to  he  gaind  by  the 
process,  unless  it  be  instructive  to  see 
how  two  generations  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  the  father  who  controls  the 
purse  strings  and  consequently  his 
son's   whole  existence. 

MUla.i  and  Son,   by   Stephen    McKenna,   G.    H. 
Doran  &  Co. 

That's  Exactly  Like — 

If  you  have  a  thirteen  year  old  boy 
in  your  household,  or  a  high  school  girl, 
or  a  school  baseball  captain,  or  a  dog, 
or  a  husband  who  likes  to  garden,  but 
especially  a  mother,  then  you  will  be 
highly  entertained  by  The  Prestons. 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse  has  written  a  book 
about  an  average  family  in  a  middle 
western  town  who  are  always  doing- 
things  which  are  "just  like"  people 
you  know.  Take  this  as  a  sample.  It  is 
the  mother  of  the  family  who  tells  the 
story: 

I  came  back  to  the  library  and  shook  the 
rug  out  on  tin-  piazza  to  get  rid  of  Piker's 
hairs,  but  Edith's  wrap  I  left  ostentati- 
ously out  for  her  to  hang  up,  so  that  weak- 
mindedness   could    not   entirely   call   me   its 


John    Collis    Snaith,    the    Knulish    novelist. 

who  wrote  "The  Sailor"  and  "Undefeated" 


own    Ai  thai  moment   i  caught  aigbl  "i  a 
raj  "i  sunshine  streaming  thru  the  petals 
"\   tin-   Bowers  in   the   front   living-room,    I 
decided  thai  tins  was  no  morning  for  dl 
pline  ami  hung  up  Edith's  w  rap 

I've  Come  to  Stan,  by  tin-  same  au- 
thor, is  a  harmless  and  rather  silly 
little  idyl  of  Greenwich  Village  as  the 
.Middle   West,  likes  to  think   it  is. 

Tki  tu,   by    Mary    Haaton    Vorae,    Bonl 

&    Llveright.    I'v*    Conn    in    8tay,    by    Mary 
ii.  Bton    Voi        i        nry  Co. 

The  Great  American  Novel 

Will  the  great  American  novel  he  a 
movie?  If  so,  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 
man's  Victorious  is  well  up  in  the  run- 
ning. Of  course  the  great  American 
novel  of  today  is  a  novel  of  America 
and  the  war,  and  Victorious  pictures 
the  war  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
There  are  battle  scenes  full  of  vivid 
horrors  of  sight  and  sound  and  smell. 
There  are  scenes  behind  the  lines  in 
muddy,  ruined,  little  French  villages 
become  for  the  time  an  extension 
of  the  United  States.  There  are 
scenes  in  the  peaceful  Pennsylvania 
town  of  Americus,  in  its  sleepy  neutral- 
ity before  April,  1917,  in  its  half  and 
finally  full  awakening  to  the  crisis.  It 
all  rings  true  enough,  but  it  reads  ex- 
actly like  a  scenario. 

After  all,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  book  is  the  information  it 
gives  of  our  early  misconduct  of  the 
war,  the  murderous  delays  and  inex- 
cusable inefficiencies,  the  summer  uni- 
forms for  men  in  the  middle  of  a 
French  winter,  the  lack  of  airplanes, 
the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  censorship  to  cover 
up  the  mistakes  of  the  Government  and 
the  army  chiefs  and  to  conceal  facts 
from  the  American  people.  Mr.  Kauff- 
man  was  in  France  as  a  correspond- 
ent and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Some 
of  his  tales  of  criminal  and  costly  de- 
lays have  been  told  us  already  by  the 
press;  others  we  are  learning  day  by 
day  as  our  men  come  home  and  are 
demobilized;  many  have  never  before 
been  printed.  They  are  worth  reading 
whether  or  not  you  like  the  thrilling, 
sentimental  movie  plot  on  which  they 
are  strung. 

Victorious,     by     Reginald     Wright     Kauffman. 

Bobbs-Menill  Co. 

Adventure  Undiluted 

The  scene  is  a  moon  mad,  music  mad, 
African  beach,  and  the  time  the  night 
before  the  marriage  of  Andrea  Pellor, 
poor  and  beautiful,  to  Sir  Hammer,  an 
old  South  African  diamond  magna 
The  heroine  leaves  the  ballroom  for  :: 
breath  of  air,  and  finds  a  tall,  unclm 
rous  but  fascinating  American  mail 
tinkering  with  an  airplane  "Please, 
Mr.  Man,  take  me  with  you,"  and  deep 
into  the   African   wilderness   the> 

In  the  nine  weeks  thai  follow,  for 
the   airplane   is   smasht    and    they   make 
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a  forct  landing,  there  are  antelope  kill- 
ings, elephant  hunts,  conclaves  with 
chieftains,  and  all  the  romance  that 
comes  to  mind  at  the  thought  of  the 
African  jungle. 

White  Man  is  sheer  melodrama  of 
the  two  on  a  desert  island  variety,  but 
there  is  a  certain  fascination  about  the 
descriptions  of  native  life,  the  black 
boat  boys,  the  women  pounding  millet 
and  carrying  wood  and  water,  the  jun- 
gle sights  and  sounds,  with  sun-days 
and  rain-nights. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
about  the  determination  of  a.  young 
millionaire  idler  to  prove  himself  a  man. 
In  The  Curious  Quest,  however,  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim  has  built  upon  this 
somewhat  threadbare  foundation  a 
novel  of  adventure  that  is  full  of  sur- 
prizes and  alive  with  personality. 

The  young  idler,  hero  of  the  story, 
is  one  Ernest  Bliss,  and  his  physician's 
brutally  frank  diagnosis  of  his  condi- 
tion is  the  impelling  force  which  lands 
the  young  man,  with  five  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  in  a  part  of  London  which  here- 
tofore has  been  to  him  but  a  name. 

Bliss  has  wagered  25,000  pounds  that 
aside  from  the  aforementioned  fiver,  he 
will  live  for  a  year  upon  his  earnings 
solely,  and  the  colorful  descriptions  of 
the  varied  succession  of  his  adventures 
and  his  "jobs"  make  very  good  read- 
ing indeed. 

The  Wicked  Marquis  is  not  quite  so 
exciting  a  tale,  but  is  nevertheless  an 
entertaining  melodrama  played  by  a 
very  aristocratic  nobleman,  a  beautiful 
daughter,  heavily  mortgaged  estates,  a 
^ning  duchess,  an  American  mil- 
lionaire, a  hard-hearted  old  game- 
keeper and  the  always  convenient 
shares  in  oil. 

Mnv,    \,y    George    Asrnew    Chamberlain. 
Bobhs>Merrin   Co.   The   Curitru  ;n<\    The 

Wicked    ttarquia,    by    K      f'hillips    Oppenheim. 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.,    Bo«*.on. 

Love  Stories 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  has  dared  to 
be  original  by  doing  the  obvious  and 
calling  her  latest  book  Love  Stoi 
Most  of  Che  stories  are  about  a  hospi- 
tal, a  pleasant  §ort  of  hospital  when- 
all  probationers  are  pretty  and  all 
handsome  young  patients,  rifh.  She 
has  an   agreeable  skill   in   constructing 

ckgrotsnds  of  thermometers,  intei 
eti  and  hot-water  bottles.  The  : 
story  of  all,  1  .  "Arc   We   Down- 

hearted?   No!"    gets    quite;    away    from 
tal    to    an    Arn<  rican    choi 

and  a   Canadian   lieutenant   in    Lon- 
don.  Taking   them    a      a    whole   they  an- 

rest  stories,  but  they  are  good 
Yon  will  probably  read  them  all 
joy  them. 

Kinclnirt..     (', 

ii    Darin  ' 

More  Heavenly  Twine 

"    of    the   "German    I 

"  and  also  the  author  of  the  much 

in     her     :-■' 

,,/,,,  „„,/  <  ,, i, i Hihu  i  created  a 

.  emulate   the   heavenly 

*  i     if, d.  The  von  Twinkler 
older, 
ms  In  "dis- 


To  Those  Who  Want 
Cleaner  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  Wujh  Dental  Authorities 


You  Must  Remove  the  Film 


Your  teeth  are  not  rightly  cleaned  if 
they  discolor  or  decay,  if  tartar  forms 
or  pyorrhea  starts. 

You  may  brush  them  twice  daily,  but 
the  great  tooth  wrecker — a  slimy  film 
— is  not  being  ended  by  it.    . 

The  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles  is 
an  ever-present  film.  You  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  That  is  what  discolors — 
not  your  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.   So  it  is  that  film,  not  merely  food 


debris,    which    the    tooth    brush    must 
combat. 


The  tooth  brush  alone  is  inadequate. 
The  film  is  clinging.  It  gets  into  crev- 
ices, hardens  and  stays.  The  old  meth- 
ods of  teeth  cleaning  fail  to  dissolve  it. 

Dental  science,  after  many  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to  combat 
it.  Able  authorities  have  proved  this 
fact  by  convincing  clinical  tests.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  accept  it. 

This  way  is  now  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  we  gladly 
supply  a  io-Day  Tube  for  anyone  to 
test. 


A  Ten-Day  Revelation 


We  ask  you  to  try  it,  to  watch  its 
effects,  then  look  at  your  teeth  in  ten 
days.  It  will  change  all  your  ideas  on 
teeth  cleaning. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  con- 
stantly combat  it. 

This  way  is  made  possible  by  a  new 
discovery.  A  harmless  method  has 
been  found  to  activate  the  pepsin.  Five 
governments  have  already  granted  pat- 
ents. The  old  activating  agent  was  an 
acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  And  pepsin 
must  be  activated. 


We  urge  you  to  prove  Pepsodent  as 
dentists  prove  it — by  actual  applica- 
tion. See  the  results,  read  the  reason 
for  them,  and  decide  for  yourself 
about  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  io-Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 

Do  this  for  your  sake  and  your  chil- 
dren'*; sake.  Learn  the  better  way  to 
clean  teeth.  The  results  will  show  you 
very  quickly  that  this  way  is  right.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


^B^^  ^ -—^         fA  T    of  [         | 

rgpsaclgrvl 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A     «<  n-ntifir    tooth     pnttn     I..    <  'I     on 

w  livnlrri  pr-piin.  An  rffl<  irnt  filmcom- 
hntifit,  now  SSMOfSOfl  by  <l.-iitiit»  evcry- 
wli'rr    ana*  »old    \>y    druggist!    in    Inrge 

tlll.#-». 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


i  HE  PEPSODENT  CO., 
Di  pt.  940,  U04  s.  w.ib.ir.h  Avr    t  hlcago,  111. 

Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name       

Address    
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METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Ol     \t    KVVI    t.L'S     ISLAND,     NEW     YORK     CITV 

>  <i   two  and  i-in   lull  yrdfi   court!   *»'    training. 

I    ach  Plipil    nunc    ii.uvn    an    ftlloWAnCfl    of    do  in    $\Q 

j   a   month    in    addition    to    maintenance     jh«I 
unilormti 

Minimum  aga  Itt  year*.     Rsquiremaatt,  <it  laail 

ol    luuli    icnool    01    aouivalont.     i  lattoi    din 

fa  montki 

■'■  w-  IT-.  Island  ii  an  hiitorit  spot.     It  is  rem 

from  tno  ruin  ana  noite  oitne  city,  yel   »o  noar  N<-w 

^  ork  da  i<<  t»<-  pari  «>t  it.      1  hi    palatial  norioi  born*  . 

wiiti  its  axteniivc  and  attractive  urouncU   is  an  Idaal 

llVC     III. 

\  i   i  w  if  IDOOtQrO,   llir  i  our  sc  wa  »  rrtluud  (rum  t  hi«  -r  year*  In  two  y  ran  and  six  iii<>nth».       The  ce  station 
tiiltii  >  will  not  and  thi    n      d  foi  OOIH  *   abroad]   tht-y    will    be-  needed,   in  lartfe  numbers     for  ffcon- 

itro<  kioa  ivoik.  ami  foi  the  eitabliikmenl  ol  ickoola  of  noriing  in  il.<-  ditfaronl  countries  of  Europe  for  a 

long  tunc  to  tonic.      We  plan,  thatafori  .  to  COOtinUd  t lie  course  of  two  years  and  six  month 

For  Informal. on  write  to  MISS    \«.\.  S  S.  WARD,  Superintendent 


DEAN    ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.  53rd  YEAR 
Young  men  and  young  women  find  litre  a  home- 
like attni  ient  training 
in  every  department  ol  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
1  iiimi  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mita  liberal  term*.  $325-$^  10  per  j  car.  Special 
eourae    in    Domestic   Science. 

For   catalogue   and   information   address 
ARTHUR  W.  PE1RCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 

BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An  endowed  school  fur  girls  overlooked  by  Lake  {'ham- 
plain,  Well  •quipped  buildings.  All  outdoor  sports.  Col- 
lege   preparatory   and   general   courses.     Write    for    booklet. 

Bi  lbn  Si  roM   Ogdbh,   Principal. 
The   Kt.    Bev,    A.    C.    A.    Hall.    President   and   Chaplain. 

BOX    R.    BCBLINGTON,    Vt. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

jt&blished  1866.  Three  years  course.  College  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  Includes  system. ilic  study  uf  the  theolog- 
i  d  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.      Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 

For  catalogue  and  unorinalioii,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCKSTER,  President 

RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 
One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United 
States.  Invites  prospective  graduates  of  approved  four- 
jcar  high  schools  to  enroll  for  the  session  1930-21. 
1'or  further  information,  address  The  Registrar. 
Box   4ii. 


Does  Vour  Hand 
Itch  for  a  Pencil? 

TF  your  hand  itches  lor  a  pencil  you  may  have  in  V 
■*■   you  the  making  of  a  great  cartoonist.     You  do   v 
not  have  to  be  a   genius.     If  you  have  a  liking  for   1 
drawing  and  develop  it  intelligently,  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  you  in  this  profitable  profession. 

Through  the  Federal  Course  in  applied  Cartooning, 
America  s  32  greate.-t  cartoonists  will  help  you  Succeed. 
Among  these  men  are  Clare  Briggs,  J.  T.  McCutcheon, 
Sidney    Smith,    and    Fontaine    Fox.     They  show  you  by 
examples  how  they  began  and  what  were  their  stepping 
; tones  to  success. 

"A  Road  To  Bigger  Things"  Free 

This  interesting  book  contains  studio  pictures  of   the 
members  of  the  Federal  Staff  and  describes  the  F.deral 
Course  in  detail.     Write  now  for  your  free  copy  to: 
Federal  School  of  Applied  Cartoon ini 
9461    Warner   Bldg.        Minneapolis,    Minn. 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

An  undenominational  union  school  oi 
ligion.  Admits  Imtli  aexei  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  fur  regular 
course  leading  to  11.  I).  AH  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begina  August  is, 
1910.  Address  Pbbbidi  n  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,  Cal, 


"Is   that   bird   a   sparrow?" 

"No,  Dad,"  says  your  youngster;  "it  is  a 
v.  nil." 

Purple  crackles  look  like  blackbirds,  but 
they   are   not. 

You  may  think  a  cedar  is  a  spruce,  a 
beech  is  an  elm,  and  you  may  bluff  like 
anything  when  asked  what  a  ihododen- 
.Iron    is. 

You  may  know  lots  about  Nature,  but 
it's  fair  to  assume  you  don't  know  any  too 
much.     Send    word    to 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 

to  send  you  for  five  days'  free  examina- 
tion the  new  Pocket  Nature  Library. 
Splendidly  printed,  illustrations  of  flowers, 
trees,  butterflies  and  birds  in  full  color.  If 
you  don't  want  them,  send  them  back. 
That's  all  there  is  to  that.  If  you  keep 
them,    send    $5.50. 


Dr.EsenWein. 


mmMMBmMassBJSEMMa 
Training  jor  Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Wharto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
youv  literary  gifts.  Muster  the 
art  of  sebf-eXpression.Mtjke 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism. 
Play  -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a .  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses." 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Munthly.  cspixi.ilU  valuable  foi  its  full  rrporta  ol 
the  lit.iu\  in  .ii. -t.  Bwldts  uur  teaching  wrvtea,  we  ofltr  a 
■nanus  1  Ipt  .  [tlcjam  turvki 

150-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

PL  j.i    jjjrii. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

1     Dep"t.  304,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CSTAOUSHEO  IB3T  INCORPOR«T  fc  p    lt»04 
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covering  America"  for  themselves 
when  drtviti  "Hi  ol  England  by  the  in- 
latc  prejudice  against  anything  and 
everybody  even  remotely  German  make 
lively  reading.  Fortunately,  for  them, 
the  leventei  n  year  old  adventurer!  fall 

Into  the  luridly  hands  of  Mr.  Twist, 
who  is  described  as  "a  horn  mother," 
end  who  personally  conducts  the  peril- 
ously pretty  Kills  thru  the  United 
States,  where  they  arc  no  more  wel- 
come than  they  were  in  England.  If 
the  slendei  story  wins  sympathy  for 
other  young  Germans  innocent  oi  any 
political  or  military  activity,  it  will 
have  fulfilled   a  needed  mission  and   the 

author's  purpose. 

Christopher  and  Columbus,  by  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  Double- 
day,  Page  &  1  lo 

How  America  Grew 

"To  the  Allies  in  the  hope  of  a  better 
understanding,"  is  the  dedication  of 
Prof.  Max  Farrand's  remarkable  little 
book,  The  Development  of  the  United 
States  from  Colonies  to  a  World  Power. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Allies  need 
to  understand  us  better;  it  is  certain 
that  we  need  to  understand  ourselves 
better.  Most  of  us  have  studied  Ameri- 
can history  in  fits  and  starts,  stories  of 
the  Revolution  in  primary  school,  a 
course  on  the  reconstruction  period  in 
college,  a  life  of  Lincoln  in  odd  mo- 
ments. For  all  we  know,  the  United 
States  didn't  develop,  but  just  grew. 
Professor  Farrand's  book  makes  it  so 
fascinatingly  consecutive  that  you 
hurry  on  to  find  "what  happens  next," 
and  events  slip  easily  into  their  proper 
and  proportionate  places.  You  realize 
the  relative  importance  of  the  cherry 
tree  and  the  Homestead  Act. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  angle  from  which  it 
views  the  development  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  preface  Professor  Far- 
rand  quotes  Emile  Boutmy's  statement 
that  "the  United  States  are  before  all 
an  economic  society;  they  are  only  sec- 
ondarily an  historical  and  political  so- 
ciety." Then  he  goes  on: 

When  the  traditional,  or  conventional, 
point  of  view  is  once  departed  from,  the 
must  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant, feature  of  American  history  be- 
comes the  expansion  of  a  few  thousand 
colonists  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century  into  a 
population  of  over  one  hundred  millions, 
occupying  the  whole  central  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  and  holding 
many  outlying  possessions.  These  people 
have  developed  distinctive  traits  and  insti- 
tutions that  have  become  known  as  Ameri- 
can. The  original  colonists  were  the  sub- 
jects of  European  monarchs,  and  they  have 
been  joined  by  millions  of  people  of  all 
races  and  nationalities,  mainly  from  mon- 
archical states,  yet  they  have  establisht  and 
have  maintained  not  the  purest  but  the 
greatest  democracy  the  world  has  known, 
Prom   humble  beginnings   they   have  risen 

to   a   commanding  position    in   the   realm   of 
industry    and    finance,    ami    they    have    be 
come     vw    of    the     leading     powers     of     the 
world.  The  new  history  attempts  to  explain 
these  things. 

But  the  new   history  has  so  far  been 

written  chiefly  for  the  student  of  his 

tory,    not   for    the    man    in    the    street 
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That  is  the  author's  reason  for  com- 
pressing the  annals  of  the  United 
States  into  one  slim  volume.  It  is  a 
scholarly  and  skilful  piece  of  work 
whose  value  will  be  appreciated  by 
scholars  but  even  more  perhaps  by  the 
average  man  whose  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  has  been  keenly 
stimulated  in  the  past  months,  who 
wants  his  knowledge  arranged  and  co- 
ordinated, who  wants  to  understand 
why  Americans  are  the  kind  of  people 
they  are  today  and  to  have  some  basis 
for  figuring  out  what  they  will,  or  may, 
be  tomorrow. 

The  Development  of  the  United  States,  by  Max 

Farrand.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Uncensored  Celebrities 

Uncensored  Celebrities  ought  to  be 
read  in  fits  and  starts,  but  it  is  so 
very  entertaining  and  such  easy  read- 
ing that  you  swallow  it  in  great  gulps 
and  get  your  celebrities  a  bit  mixt  in 
your  mind.  E.  T.  Raymond's  opinions 
about  the  great  men  of  modern  Eng- 
land are  undoubtedly  prejudiced,  but 
that  merely  adds  to  their  interest  and 
the  vividness  of  his  swift,  clever  char- 
acterizations. He  brings  Lloyd  George 
and  Lord  Milne*  and  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son and  Viscount  Northcliffe  and  all 
the  other  names  you  see  in  the  papers 
every  day  very  definitely  to  life.  The 
sketches  were  publisht  originally  in 
Everyman  and  we  should  like  to  say 
that  that  would  have  been  the  ideal 
way  to  read  them,  at  intervals  in  a 
magazine.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that 
if  we  did  say  so  Mr.  Burleson  might 
not  be  able  to  tell  whether  this  is  a 
book  review  or  a  skilfully  veiled  adver- 
tizement  for  the  magazine. 

Unrensored    Celebritiex,    by     E.     T.     Raymond. 
H.   Holt  &  Co. 

Ireland 

My  aim  in  thi«  hook  is  to  examine  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  to  interpret  its  na- 
tionalism, to  -how  the  difficulty  of  its  rela- 
tion with  England,  to  proceed  from  causes 
to  eongequencet  and  then  to  remedies.  The 

reader    may    easily    (liffer    from    me    in    the 

end.  ...  I  shall  have  failed  of  my  ob- 
ject if  I  have  not  improred  hi-*  opportunity 
of  judging  the  question  for  himself. 

Thin  is  a  book  which  is  neither  an 
indictment  of  England  nor  a  brief  for 
Ireland.  With  unusual  insight  ;ind  sym- 
pathy it  rather  preserves  the  delicate 
balance  between  the  two.  The  situation 

.     painted  ju.-;t.  as   it.  i  ..    Fact*  there  are 

and  eonchu  ion     eloquent  [ilea    and  well 
riticism,  ad   presented    in    a 

vivid     and     appealing     manner     with     ;i 

dignity  and  beauty  of  style  that,  ma 

literature  of  history  and  art,  of  argu- 
ment,. 

hman,  reading  this  book, 
raid  take  up  again,  with   fresh  zeal 

and    sympathy,    th<  Fsc 

lory  settlement  of  the   [rish  question, 

red  to  new  efforts  thru  new  com 

The    f ri  ihman    reading   it 

iid  con  tec  rate  him  elf  once  mor<   to 

■  i  :'  that  nation 

-    ater  force  when  tempered 

by    friendly    Understanding    and    a    : 

'  of  terms   half  way. 

I rrh,  ,.,l       A       '    I  „4  , 
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Dresses  of  Imported  Dimity 


M 


for  Girls 

OTHERS  who  face  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  Summer 
wardrobes  for  their  daughters  are 
invited  to  inspect  our  unusually 
attractive  selection  of  Dresses  of 
Imported  Dimity. 

For  the  little  girls — White, 
Pink,  Blue  and  figured.  Many 
of  the  models  are  hand- 
smocked  and  ribbon-trimmed. 

For  the  older  girls — more 
"dressy"  models  for  afternoon 
wear. 


Infants'  Outfits 

IN  this  same  Department 
mothers  and  prospective 
mothers  will  find  dainty  In- 
fants' Outfits,  both  imported 
and  domestic.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  help  in  making 
up  practical  Layettes. 

Our  Mail  Order  Department  will  gladly  furnish  full  descriptions 
and  particulars  of  any  garments  mentioned  and  fill  orders  to 
your  complete  satisfaction. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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.Marsh  Mallows 

Are  different  in  flavor,  texture  and  keeping  quality. 

'I  hey  will  please  you  better  for  any  purpose, 

*^f*\,.  eating,    toasting,    cakes,    chocolate,    etc 
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(  >t  1 1  v  the  purest  materials  used. 
Made  in  spotless  kitchens, 
entirely  without   e  0  0  I  .1  C  I 

with  1 1  it-  hands. 

Try  -i  bo:    today  and  know 
how    delicious    marshmallows 

',ni  be. 

Sold   by   Dealen   Everywhere 

The  Rochester  Candy  Works 
407-413  State  St., Rochester,  M.  Y. 
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Harris: Home  No.^i02^ 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 


TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME 


HAL  I 
3ME| 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved  by  Carpenters. 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR- 
RIS WAY"  you  build  to  stay. 
Exclusive  cutting  and  bundling  fea- 
tures— special  advantages  for  the 
careful  Home  Builder.  It  is  the  best, 
safest  and  most  sensible  way  to 
build  your  ideal  home  right,  with- 
out the  waste  of  a  single  penny. 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

If  you  are  needing  a  house, either  for 
investment  or  for  a  home,  write  us. 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book, 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  SlO.flOO 
HARRIS    HOME    PLAN    BOOK 
now  ready.     100  Designs,  with^. 
'    floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ez*^r  Your 

^plains     how    we    save^^   protection 
Get  our  ^kr5  to  ^  1"3<T"  on  6n"^r    —Every  sale 

FREE  Blue        ^^ished  co9t.  J  iron  clad 

Print  Plan  offer    ^k      Write      J  guaranteed 

.Today 


What's  Happend 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 


Dept.CX-171 ,  Chicago 


On  the  spot  where  the  ".May 
flower"  left  Plymouth,  England,  in 
1620,  the  \'  i  landed  May  81,  L919, 
finishing  the  Rrit  transatlantic  ili^ht. 
The  whole  trip  From  Long  island  to 
England  nuts;    the    Hying 

time  57  hours,    hi   minutes. 

London  policemen  by  a  vote  of  ten 
to  one  decided  to  strike  for  recognition 
of  their   union,   but   the   Government's 

threat  to  dismiss  striken  and  use  the 
military    to    maintain     order    caused    a 

postponement  of   the   proposed   action. 
The  subways  of  Paris  are  closed  by 

a  strike  of  the  employees.  The  strike 
originated  with  the  metal  workers  and 
has  spread  to  the  sugar  refiners,  house 
painters,  dressmakers  and  coal  miners. 
Altogether  more   than   250,000  are  out. 

On  May  -!1  the  Bolshevik  fleet  made 
another  sortie  from  Kronstadt.  The 
flagship  was  the  battleship  "Petropav- 
lovsk"  and  she  was  followed  by  three 
other  warships.  The  British  attackt 
with  seven  warships  and  after  a  fifty- 
minute  engagement  the  Russians  re- 
tired. 

Greek  troops  have  landed  at  Avialik 
on  the  Asia  Minor  coast  north  of 
Smyrna  and  have  advanced  from 
Smyrna  to  Aidin,  eighty  miles  south. 
Their  object,  as  explaind  by  the  Greek 
statement,  is  "to  restore  order  and  take 
a  census." 

High  prices  in  Paris  are  going  down. 
A  military  hut,  turnd  into  a  temporary 
store,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Food 
Supply,  has  shockt  retailers  into  a 
semblance  of  reason.  At  Llie  hut,  house- 
holders may  buy  staple  articles  at  cost 
plus  transportation. 

Strikers  and  returnd  soldiers  took 
possession  of  the  Provincial  legislative 
chamber  at  Winnipeg  and  demanded 
the  resignation  of  Premier  Norris  and 
his  Cabinet  on  the  ground  of  "incom- 
petency to  deal  with  the  strike  situa- 
tion." Premier  Norris  told  the  crowd 
he  would  retain  his  office,  and  work  to 
improve  industrial  conditions. 

Senator  Lodge  and  Senator  Borah 
declare  that  they  have  seen  copies  of 
the  full  peace  treaty  in  possession  of 
private  individuals  in  New  York.  The 
Senate  Republicans  are  naturally  en- 
raged, since  the  Senate  must  still  be 
contented  with  an  incomplete  cable 
summary. 

Representative  Esch,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  introduced  a  bill  amending  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act.  It  permits  con- 
solidation of  lines  and  pooling  of  earn- 
ings, provides  for  adjustment  of  con- 
flicts between  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions, and  in  general  extends  and 
strengthens  the  Commission's  authority. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
is  $25,921,151;270.  At  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  the  debt  was  less  than  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Just  before 
America's  entrance  into  the  Great  War 
it  was  less  than  one  billion  dollars. 


Twelve   obsolete    battleships   of   the 

United  States  Navy  are  to  be  used  as 
targets  or  sold  as  old  metal.  Tiny  in- 
clude the  "Indiana,"  "Iowa,"  "Massa- 
chusetts," "Kearsarge,"  "Kentucky," 
••Illinois,"     "Alabama,"     "Wisconsin," 

•Maine,"  "Missouri"  and  "Ohio."  The 
"Oregon"  goes  to  its  name  state  as  a 
relic 

Now  they  are  proposing  a  "sympa- 
thetic" strike  for  Mooney,  the  labor 
agitator  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  complicity  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bomb  crime.  A  ten  to  one  vote  for 
a  general  five-day  strike  from  July  4 
is  pouring  in  to  the  Chicago  headquar- 
ters of  the  International  Workers'  De- 
fense League.  Of  30,000  labor  unions 
askt  to  vote,  only  ninety  have  so  far 
gone  on  record  as  against  the  strike. 

Great  pressure  is  put  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson  by  the  Allies  to  induce  him 
to  recognize  Admiral  Kolchak  as  the 
ruler  of  all  Russia,  but  the  President 
has  delayd  action  until  Ambassador 
Morris  reports  Kolchak  willing  to  guar- 
antee   democratic    government. 

The  Swiss,  Danish  and  Swedish  Gov- 
ernments have  replied  negatively  to  the 
note  of  the  Allies  asking  if  they  would 
join  in  the  blockade  against  Germany 
in  case  Germany  refused  to  sign  the 
peace  treaty. 

Soaring  rents  in  New  York  and  other 
big  centers  may  drop,  if  building  con- 
tracts recently  let  can  bepusht.  A  total 
of  $191,823,000  in  territory  east  of  the 
Missouri  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
was  announct  for  April,  and  a  single 
week  in  May  added  $59,748,953.  Resi- 
dential construction  leads. 

Three  millions  more  than  the  thir- 
teen millions  askt  for  was  given  by 
the  nation  to  the  Salvation  Army  in 
the  drive  for  the  Home  Service  Fund. 
The  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  came 
in  contributions  from  a  penny  up  in 
every  corner  of  the  country. 

The  red  and  the  black  flags  are  out- 
lawd  by  the  first  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  to  check  Bolshevism.  To  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  of  constitutional 
government  by  force  or  violence  would 
be  punishable  by  $5000  fine,  five  years' 
imprisonment,    or   both. 

The  United  States  stood  back  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  $4,260,- 
000,000,  according  to  figures  announct 
in  the  House  of  Commons  giving  the 
present  indebtedness  of  the  mother 
country  to  this  republic. 

At  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
the  platform  demanded  creation  of  an 
educational  department  to  train  women 
for  equal  jobs  with  men.  Suffrage  and 
restoration  of  the  right  of  free  speech, 
free  press  and  free  assembly  were 
askt  in  resolutions  past.  One  hundred 
women    labor    leaders    were    present. 

Twenty-six    out    of    twenty  es.ht    .e\ 
ernOTS   of    prohibition   states,   according 
to    interviews    made     public    by    "dry" 
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forces,  declare  prohibition  has  been  a 
benefit,  and  favor  its  continuance.  Bos- 
ton prohibitionists  gathered  the  inter- 
views, which  included  mayors  and 
chiefs  of  police.  Seventeen  of  nineteen 
such  officials  said  crime  has  decreased 
notably. 

The  public  wishes  the  railroads  rc- 
turnd  to  their  owners,  according  to  a 
nationwide  canvass  of  newspaper  ed- 
itors. A  questionnaire  sent  to  13,424 
editors  of  daily  and  weekly  publica- 
tions brought  an  83  per  cent  response 
that  their  communities  favord  private 
management. 

A  bust  of  Walt  Whitman  was  strat- 
egically smuggld  into  the  Hall  of  Fame 
in  New  York  University  by  a  self- 
appointed  committee  of  admirers,  as  a 
protest  against  the  failure  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  to  recognize  the 
poet  among  the  Immortals.  Elaborate 
ceremony  markt  the  occasion.  Guards 
and  attendants  did  not  interfere,  as 
they  supposed  the  stunt  had  official 
sanction. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  American 
soldiers  are  buried  on  French  battle- 
fields. The  greatest  American  military 
cemetery  was  opened  with  solemn  cer- 
emony on  Memorial  Day  at  Romagne, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kriemhilde 
line.  Those  lying  there  gave  their  lives 
in  the  deadly  Meuse-Argonne  battles. 
The  graves  of  1562  United  States  sol- 
diers and  sailors  were  decorated  in 
Britain  on  Memorial  Day. 

One  steel  freighter  a  week  is  the 
building  record  of  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  at  Port  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. Three  went  down  the  ways  on 
Decoration  Day,  each  with  a  5500  ton 
cargo  capacity. 


Pebbles 

A   worm   won't  turn    if   you   step    on 
it  right. — Sev;   York  Telegraph. 

y're    calling    them     "The     Allied 
-wow-ers,"  now. —  Pa    ting  Show. 

Teacher — What  is  an  alibi? 

Bright  Boy     Being  somewhere  where 

you  ain't. — lAfe. 

It  ii  hard  to  tell  whether  a   German 
rernment  hai  beer  let  Dp  or  framed 
up--  Brookty     Eagle. 

"\h  you  IS?" 

"Very.  He  irai 

a   no-hit,   no-run   game."     Detroit    Free 

I' i  '■ 

"When  I  end  dt 

"I  |  it.  day,"  he 

t  rnpted. 

'lay"" 
"Wh'-n     JTO  I  hing  " 

Detrc     Free  Pn  ■*. 
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inder  more  than  dim  heading, 
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A  Comparison  of  Costs 


A  graphic  picture  of  the  high 
cost  of  doing  business  is  shown 
by  the  rise  in  a  long  list  of 
commodity  prices  during  the 
past  five  strenuous  years. 

By  the  exercise  of  unparal- 
leled economies,  telephone  rates 
have  been  kept  almost  un- 
changed. 

The  fact  is,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  commodities  has  re- 
sulted in  what  is  equal  to  a  de- 
crease in  telephone  rates.  In 
other  words:  The  dollar  which 
was  spent  for  the  telephone 
has  bought  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  dollar  spent 
for  the  commodity. 


The  activities  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  are  now  upon  the 
nation  have  put  a  great  burden 
upon  the  telephone.  This  con- 
dition has  made  necessary  an 
advance  in  telephone  rates. 

This  advance  does  not  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  eight  per- 
cent; almost  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  advances  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  yet 
enough  to  cover  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  operation. 

Only  through  adequate  reve- 
nue can  there  be  assured  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  telephone  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph-Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

EEJ    HONOR  ROLLS    ::    MEMORIALS    EB 
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->  haa  at  his  command  John  Sg   i 
who  is  one  of  tiu*  sanest  of  socialists 

-  i  .lit-    to   our    I . 

eminent  "'  tin-  war,  has  riven  us  one 
the  best  volumt  Bolshevism,  He  dot 

not  Indulge  in  violent  language  hi 
not  th;it  .sort  of  ;i  socialist.  He  does  not 
pity  much  attention  to  the  .stones  of 
atrocities  and  German  bribery,  tho  he 
dots  not  question  that  both  have  oc 
eurred.  But  he  subjects  tin-  doctrine  to 
king  examination  from  the  point 
of  view  of  il>  mocracy  and  Marxianisra 
ami  condemns  it  on  both  counts.  Bol- 
shevism, he  says,  is  merely  an  inverted 
form  of  Czarism  and  he  quotes  Lenin 
to  prove  it: 

Just  bb  on.-  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lordly  landowners  under  Curiam  dominated 

the  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  Rus- 
sian peasants,  so  two  hundred  thousand 
members  of  the  Bolshevik  party  are  Im- 
posing their  proletarian  will  on  the  mass, 
but  this  time  in  the  Interest  of  the  latter. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  a  sys- 
tem based  exclusively  upon  an  indus- 
trial proletariat  should  have  found  its 
greatest  success  in  a  country  which 
contains  only  5  per  cent  of  that  class 
and  in  which  the  peasantry,  excluded 
by  Lenin's  definition  from  the  working 
class,  constitute  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Spargo  traces  the  intricate  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  revolutionary  par- 
ties and  shows  how  the  Socialists  in 
1902  split  in  two,  the  majority  (Bol- 
sheviki  >  following  Lenin,  and  the  mi- 
nority (Mensheviki)  following  Plecha- 
nov.  At  first  the  Bolsheviki  were  nurst 
by  the  Czar,  later  by  the  Kaiser.  The 
most  violent  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
in  the  Duma,  Malinovsky,  a  close 
friend  of  Lenin,  turned  out  to  be  a 
police  spy  and  provocateur,  and  his 
fiery  speeches  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  bourgeoisie  were  written 
for  him  by  Beletzky  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. When  the  war  was  declared 
the  Bolsheviki  and  Mensheviki  mem- 
bers, fourteen  in  number,  united  in  a 
protest  and  abstaind  from  voting. 

Bolshevism,  as  the  word  is  common- 
ly used,  has  been  defined  by  some  wit 
as  "any  sort  of  social  movement  that 
scares  you  most  to  death."  But  while 
this  sense  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
ordinary  vituperation  it  is  necessary  to 
get  a  closer  understanding  of  Bolshev- 
ism if  it  is  to  be  combated  and  coun- 
teracted. Here  Mr.  Spargo's  clear-cut 
analysis  is  useful: 

Instead  of  being  fanatical  idealists,  in- 
capable of  compromizes  and  adjustments, 
the  Bolsheviki  have,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, been  loudly  scornful  of  rigid  and  un- 
bending idealism  :  have  made  numerous 
compromizes,  alliances,  and  "political 
deals,"  and  have  repeatedly  shifted  their 
ground  in  accordance  with  political  expe- 
diency. They  have  been  consistently  loyal 
to  no  aim  save  one — the  control  of  power. 
They  have  been  opportunists  of  the  most 
extreme  type.  There  is  not  a  single  Social- 
ist or  democratic  principle  which  they  have 
not  abandoned  when  it  servd  their  political 
ends ;  not  a  single  instrument,  principle  or 
device  of  autocratic  despotism  which  they 
have  not  used  when  by  so  doing  they  could 
gain  power. 


i  are    nol    self  seeking    adventurers, 

as  man]    would  have  us  believe,  'liny  are 
sincerelj   ami  profound!]   conviosl  that  the 

goal     ol       octal    and    economic    freedom     and 

justice  can  in'  mors  easily  attaind  by  their 
method  than  by  the  method  of  democratic 
Socialism.  Siiii,  the  fad  remains  thai  wbal 
thej  hold  are  no  part  of  BoJ- 
shevlam.  They  are  Bociallsl  ideals.  Bol  b< 

\  i  in  is  a  distinctive  method  and  a  pro- 
grain,  and  it--  essence  i-  the  relentless  a  i 
of  power  by  the  proletariat  against  the  rest 
<>f  society  in  the  asms  manner  that  the 
bourgeois  and  military  rulers  ot  nations 
have  commonly  used  it  against  the  prole- 
tariat, Bolshevism  has  simply  Inverted  the 
old  ( v.aiist  regime. 

The  Soviet  was  not  something  new,  as 
so  many  of  our  American  drawing-room 
champions  of  Bolshevism  seem  to  think. 
The  Soviet  was  the  type  or  organization 
common  to  Russia.  There  were  Soviets  of 
peasants,  of  soldiers,  of  teachers,  of  indus- 
trial workers,  of  officers,  of  professional 
men,  and  so  on.  Every  class  and  every 
group  in   the  classes  had  its  own   Soviet. 

IT  was  the  misunderstanding  between 
Kerensky  and  Kornilov  that  threw 
Russia  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
If  these  two  men  could  have  workt  to- 
gether a  few  weeks  longer  Russia  might 
have  been  saved  the  Red  Terror.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  has  the  world's  history 
turnd  upon  a  finer  pivot  than  the  tele- 
graphic conversation  between  the  Pre- 
mier and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
this  conversation — by  luck  such  as  his- 
torians never  had  before — was  record- 
ed in  full  on  the  Hughes  tape  machine 
and  is  printed  by  Kerensky  in  The 
Prelude  to  Bolshevism.  This  volume 
consists  of  the  stenographic  notes  of 
Kerensky's  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  and  his  commentary 
on  events.  He  does  accuse  Kornilov  of 
being  a  traitor,  but  credits  him  with 
meaning  well  even  when  he  demanded 
that  the  Provisional  Government  put 
all  power  in  his  hands,  and  when  this 
was  refused  marcht  on  Petrograd  with 
the  army.  But  it  seems  to  hurt  Keren- 
sky's  feelings  that  Prince  Lvov  should 
accuse  Kerensky  of  keeping  him  awake 
singing  operatic  airs  during  the  month 
he  was  in  the  Winter  Palace.  A  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  volume  is  a  "Who's 
Who"  and  "Where's  Where"  of  the 
persons  and  places  named. 

Doubtless  it  is  natural  for  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  families  of  Amer- 
ica to  marry  into  the  royal  circles  of 
Europe,  still  it  does  not  seem  right  to 
hear  a  granddaughter  of  General  Grant 
calld  the  Countess  Speransky  and  the 
Princess  Cantacuzene  and  to  find  her 
writing  in  a  sickly,  sycophantic  fashion 
of  her  aristocratic  associates.  But  lay- 
ing aside  our  republican  prejudices,  the 
"Recollections  of  Romanoffs  and  Bol- 
sheviki" that  she  has  put  in  her  Rev- 
olutionary Days  contains  much  inter- 
esting material.  For  instance,  Ambus 
sador  Francis  told  her  that  he  had  of- 
ferd  American  troops  to  Kerensky  but 
the  offer  was  declined  as  unnecessary. 
It  has  been  hard  to  understand  tho  ac- 
tions of  the  Russian  Government  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  hut  it   is  all  ox- 
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plaind  when  we  hear  that  this  policy 
was  dictated  to  Minister  Protopopov  by 
the  ghost  of  the  murderd  Rasputin. 
Princess  Cantacuzene  confirms  the  ru- 
mor that  the  revolution  retarded  the 
withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  war, 
for  Premier  Sturmer  was  about  to  make 
peace  with  Germany  when  he  was  over- 
thrown. 

General  Basil  Gourko,  chief  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Staff  and  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  Western  Armies, 
gives  in  his  volume,  War  and  Revolu- 
tion in  Russia,  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  campaigns  in  Prussia,  Po- 
land and  Galicia,  and  then  of  his  strug- 
gles to  get  along  with  the  revolution- 
ists, ending  with  his  imprisonment  by 
Kerensky  in  the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  He  complains  that  the 
Allies  expected  more  of  the  Russians 
than  they  could  do  and  gave  them  too 
little  aid  in  the  way  of  munitions.  Ren- 
nenkampf's  invasion  of  East  Prussia 
that  culminated  in  the  disaster  of  Tan- 
nenburg  was,  he  says,  due  to  an  urgent 
message  from  France  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Nikolai  asking  for  a  demonstra- 
tion from  this  direction  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  Germans  on  Paris.  So, 
too,  Brusilov's  unfortunate  invasion  of 
Austria  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
draw  off  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  But 
General  Gourko  does  not  mention  that 
the  fatal  expedition  of  the  British  to 
Gallipoli  was  demanded  by  Russia. 

My  latest  batch  of  books  from  Paris 
contains  four  on  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. Robert  Vaucher,  photographer  for 
the  Paris  pictorial,  Illustration,  de- 
scribes his  personal  adventures  in  the 
Bolshevik  hell  (L'Enfer  Bolchevik). 
He  got  to  Petrograd  on  May  Day,  1918, 
when  the  Bolsheviki  were  fighting  the 
anarchists  in  the  streets,  and  he  left  in 
September  at  the  hight  of  the  Red  Ter- 
ror. He  puts  down  truthfully  day  by 
day  what  he  sees  and  hears,  but  of 
course  not  all  he  hears  is  true.  For  in- 
stance, he  gives  a  page  and  a  half  to 
the  death  of  Madame  Breshkovsky — 
who  is  living  happily,  or  at  least  safely, 
in   America. 

At  Moscow  iri  the  famotu  Zonn  Theater 
an  assembly  was  held  of  al]  of  the  per 
n<-l   of   the   theater   from   the  and 

acton  to  the  men  who  sell  programs  and 
th<-  women  irho  open  the  box  doors,  aot 
omitting  the  macfai  .'I   firemen.   One 

of  the  employees  addresl   the  meeting  and 
declared  that  now,  since  everybody  i«  equal 
before  the  law,   the  iame  treatment  ought 
t<,   \><-   given    to  each    whether    itar   or   at 
tendant,  leading  man  or  prompter.  The  art 
<■'!  vigorously  and  declared  they 
aid  Derer  consent    To  their  kvi--a\  -,\  ton 
•n'rit.    th<-    best    actor    of    the    troupe. 
Monakbof,  n  comedian  of  great  talent, 
the  floor  and  declared  to  the  employee    and 
attendants,  "/  »rn  altogether  of  '.our  opin- 
ion   I.  •'.   one  ought   to  receive  the  same 
itrnent.   We  ;\r>-  all  equal."  The  a    em- 
hiy  applauded  him,  crying,  "There'    a  true 
flociali  t     Then       an    artl  t    who    under 

of    the    people" 

•  uiuk  when   the   time  came 

the  play    Monnkhof  bad  not  appeared. 

VV'h.'it    *:i/   the   matter  of  him?   What,    be 

•  H       could  he  be  replaced  '■>>  the  la  t 

moment?  At  last,  »  few  minutes  before  the 

tain   rose,  Monakbof  appeared.   He  was 

in  dre«*    with    (I    voft    hut,    u    dfar 

\ii    hi-    mouth    find    seemed    in    no    wise    hur 
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1 1  hi  1 1  upi"  they  » -;i  1 1  »-< i  t"  bin,  "You 
Mill  in-  1. iii"  I5m  in-  1  •  -| ..  >  1 1  ■  1 1-1 1  |>blcgmtttii 
ally,     ii   doMn't   matter.   I'm  not   n"''>n  to 
urt  l     M.int    to    sell    program 

Mm.  1  program  11  t  bi 

bole   person  Del   of   the   tbea 
1    about,   The   in  I    players 

proacbed  and  a  rgued    "My  I  1  eplied 

Mouakhof,  "\\.-  are  nil  equal,  are  we  o< 
Agreed  Well,  this  evening  I  bid  not  going 
in  play.  Lei  the  program  teller  replace  im- 
Mini-  in  in>  turn,  1 1  is  1  who  w 111  tell 
programs."  Another  meeting  was  called  on 
the  ipol  and  ii  was  decided  to  return  to 
the  old  system.  Winn  the  play  began  after 
a  long  »ait  ami  Monakhof  came  <>n  the 
scene  the  public  which  bad  wind  of  the 
affair  applauded  bim  energetically  and 
chaffed  tbe  program  teller  until  be  was  sick 
of  it. 

The  charge  that  the  Kol.shevik  move- 
ment   was    secretly    encouraged    by    the 

Russian  Government  before  the  war  is 
confirmd  by  Serge  Peraky  in  the  latest 

volume  of  his  journalistic  articles,  From 
Nicholas  II  to  Lenin.  He  lias  a  photo- 
graph of  notes  of  a  speech  delived  by 
Malinovsky  in  the  Duma  which  had 
been  OK'd  and  annotated  by  the  Min- 
ister Makarof.  Pravda  ("Truth"),  the 
official  orjran  of  the  Bolshevists,  was 
subsidized  by  the  Okhrana  (secret  po- 
lice), and  Lenin  himself  in  1910  or 
1911  had  relations  with  them.  When 
this  was  exposed  Lenin  defended  him- 
self in  the  same  fashion  as  when 
chargd  with  receiving  German  aid: 

It  was  not  the  Okhrana  that  made  use  of 
us  but  on  tin-  contrary  we  thai  made  use 
nf  the  Okhrana.  Without  doubt  tha 
Okhrana    has    rendered    great    services    to 

our  party  without  ever  obtaining  anything 
from  us. 

Altho  all  of  these  authors  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  Bolshcviki  and  we 
have  nothing  on  the  other  side,  still 
their  standpoints  are  so  diverse  other- 
wise, that  we  may  get  from  them  a  tol- 
erably correct  view  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  revolution. 

Russia's  Agony,  by  Robert  Wilton.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  Russian  Revolution  Aspects,  by 
Robert  Crozier  Long.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Bolshevism,  by  John  Spargo.  Harper  &  Bros. 
The  Prelude  to  Bolshevism,  by  A.  P.  Keren- 
sky.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Revolutionary  Pays, 
by  Princess  Cantacuzene.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.  War  and  Revolution  in  Russia,  1'.) ti-1917, 
by  General  Basil  Gourko.  Macmillan  Co. 
L'Enfer  Bolchevik,  by  Robert  Vaucher.  Perrin 
&  Co.,  Paris.  De  Nicolai  II  a  Lenine,  by  Serge 
Persky.  Payot  &  Co.,  Paris.  Au  pays  de  la 
Demence  Rouge,  by  Serge  de  Chessin.  Librai- 
rie  Plou,  Paris.  Que  faire  de  Vest  europeen. 
Payot   &   Co..    Paris. 


Mexico  Is  Our  Next  Job 

(Continued  from  page  403) 
over     $168,000     forcibly     friskt     from 
paymasters   carrying  the  pay  roll   out 
eighty  miles  to  the  drilling  fields. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  ask — do  American  finan- 
cial interests  finance  the  bandits?  Fi- 
nanciers do  not  usually  pay  to  have 
their  throats  cut.  The  Mexican  prob- 
lem is  no  longer  one  of  protecting  for- 
eign rights.  It  is  now  a  question  of 
humanity. 

And  beneath  all  the  rapine  and 
murder  and  false  propaganda  is  the 
stealthy  hand  of  graft  and  politics  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  The  cry  against 
"foreign  interests"  was  raised  solely 
by  the  I.  W.  W.'s  on  both  sides  of  the 
line;    and    when    colossal    thefts    have 


The  most  impressive  of 

the  profound  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg 
the  renowned  theo- 
logian, philosopher, 
and   scientist. 


Heaven  and  its  Wonders 
and  Hell 

I  In-.  (1  ).'  1-  uji  hook, 
well  printed,  substan- 
tially bound,  treating 
of  the  life  after  death, 
sent  without  further 
cost  or  obligation  on 
receipt  of  5  cents. 

Write  for   complete  1st  of  publications 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society 

Room  769.  3  W.  29th  St.,  N.   Y. 


INTERESTINGLY  and  exhaust- 
ively, Prof.  Shannon  and  Louis 
Francis  Spaller  have  stripped  this 
subject  of  its  mystery  —  they  have 
i  umanized  the  wonderful  story  of  the 


sexes. 

In  the  Shannon  Sex  Series 
there  is  a  Sex  story  for 
each  period  of  life  —  a 
book  for  you  —  a  book  of 
knowledge  that  startles 
and  fascinates  you  while 
it  informs  and  sets  you 
right  on  the  greatest  of  all 
life's  influences. 

Act  now!  Check  the  books 
you  need,  cut  out  this  ad- 
vertisement, write  your 
name  and  address  on  it, 
attach  check,  P.  O.  or  Ex- 
press Order  for  $1.50  and 
you  will  receive  your  book 
by  return  mail,  post  paid. 


Shannon 
Sex   Series 

Personal  Help 
for  the  Married 

Personal  Help 
for  Parents 

Personal  Help 
for  Men 
Personal  Help 
for  Young 
Women 
Personal  Help 
for  Boys 
Personal  Help 
for  Girls 


Any  book  in  this  series  sent  subject  to 
return  in  five  dr.ys  if  not  satisfactory. 

THE  S.  A.  MULLIKIN  COMPANY, 

Dept.  516  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


*fc\1711AT  a  Beautiful   Pine." 

VV      (That's  what  you  might  say.) 

"Yes,"  says  your  son,  "it's  a  peachy 
blue    spruce." 

Makes  you  feel  cheap.  Potior  got 
next  to  some  of  this  nature  stuff. 
Send  a  request  to  THE  INDEPENDENT, 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  for  the 
Pocket    Nature    Library. 

Four  volumes :  Birds,  Trees,  Flow  - 
ers,  Butterflies. 

You  will  bo  sent  those  hc.iutifuUv 
illustrated    handy    books    "toot    SW1 

If  you  keep  them  send  S5.30.   If  you 
don't    want    them   after   five   days   to 

look   tin  m   over,  send   them   hack. 
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been  perpetrated,  the  loot  has  been  di- 
vided by  collusion  between  thieving 
generals  on  the  Mexican  side  and 
thieving  politicians  on  the  American 
side. 

It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  protecting 
foreign  rights  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  case  of 
protecting  humanity  and  helping  the 
richest  land  in  the  world  to  throw  off 
the  incubus  that  has  it  clutcht  by  the 
throat.  And  do  not  forget  that  the  devil- 
fish, known  to  science  as  the  master  in- 
cubus of  nature,  has  a  trick  of  clouding 
the  waters  with  inky  poison  to  make  its 
"get  away."  There  will  be  lots  of  inky 
poison  before  Mexico  is  cleand  up;  but 
cleand  up  it  must  be.  The  facts  are  com- 
ing out  from  the  State  Department  now, 
and  the  mandatory  for  the  clean-up  has 
been  laid  on  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  declared  for 
armd  intervention  now,  it  would  sim- 
ply unify  the  divided  forces  in  Mexico 
against  us  for  another  era  of  blood- 
shed. There  is  a  simpler,  easier  way. 

When  the  crash  comes  which  is  now 
impending  in  Mexico,  the  United  States 
will  be  invokt  for  help.  Mexico  cannot 
stand  another  revolution.  Let  the  help 
go  to  Mexico  unstintedly,  help  in  money 
and  in  policing  and  pacifying,  with 
American  agents  to  supervize  the  spend- 
ing of  the  §500,000,000  that  would  put 
Mexico  on  her  feet,  and  Mexican  agents 
to  work  with  the  pacifying  forces. 
There  would  be  no  war.  Two  months 
would  turn  the  trick.  Wo  have  spent 
$150,000,000  on  Mexico  and  our  border 
patrol    in    seven    years.    It    takes    only 

50  a  year  to  clothe,  feed  and  train 
a  Mexican  child  in  a  school,  which 
could  also  be  a  clinic  and  center  of 
friendship  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  If  the  $150,000,000  we 
have  spent  on  a  border  patrol,  which 
did  not  hinder  the  theft  of  600.000  head 
of  cattle,  had  been  spent  on  schools, 
clinic*  and  hospitals,  there  would  have 
graduated  in  these  seven  years  a  mil- 
lion foxing  Mexicans  fri'-ndly  to  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  no  Mex- 
ican problem.  At  the  great  Missionary 
Conference  in  Columbus  in  June  and 
Ju!y,  this  very  program  is  to  be  laid 
down  for  Mexico.  It  is  not  a  program 
to  let  little  bod  tffer  untellable  de- 

•  I  here  and  reap  i  ewa  rd  in  a  far- 
off  Heaven.  It  is  a  program  to  trans- 
mute the  \\<-\\  of  Now  in  Mexico  into  a 
lit*  lorn  of  Heaven  "which 

■  ith'n  you." 

Wo  hi  mpa  i        e  Si- 

beria, I  rbia,  to  lave  B  l^ium. 

Multiply  all  that  these  com  have 

fferd  by  seven  jreara  in  itead  of  four; 
and  you  have  Mexico's  tally.  Mi 

ry  door.  Shall  •    far- 

off  Ian  ■   our  i 

neighbor  to  the  I  I  hei 

• 
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GOOD    BOOKS 


THIS  is  an  age  of  serious  reading.  In  every  publication  one  is  confronted  by 
printed  invitations  to  better  oneself  by  systematic  reading.  And  the  results 
are  quite  as  marvelous  as  they  are  printed.  The  reading  of  books  that  make  one 
think  deeply,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  helpful  in  self-development.  And  such 
are  the  books  which  have  been  published  by  THE  ABINGDON  PRESS  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  A  few  recent  ones  are  listed  below.  You  will  find 
quite  a  few  minutes  pleasant  reading  in  the  complete  catalog  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


GIANT  HOURS  WITH  POET  PREACHERS 

By  William  L.  Stidger 

Mr.  Stidger  is  a  preacher,  but  he  is  more  than  that 
— he  is  himself  a  poet-preacher  with  a  genius  which 
richly  qualifies  him  to  discuss  other  poet-preachers 
whom  he  knows  and  loves.  "The  interpretations 
are  in  a  forceful  yet  simple  style,  revealing  the 
writer's  familiarity  with  the  men  of  whom  he  writes 
and  their  work.  They  also  show  serious  reflection 
and  study,  the  cream  of  which  is  given  to  the  reader 
in  a  charming  literary  manner."— San  Jose  Mercury- 
Herald.  12  mo.  Nina  Portraits  of  Authors. 
127 pages.    Cloth.    Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

RECOVERED  YESTERDAYS  IN 
LITERATURE 

By  Bishop  William  A...Quayle 

These  days  are  certainly  not  conducive  to  leisurely 
meditation,  and  if  any  such  luxury  is  to  be  enjoyed, 
it  is  probable  that  we  must  accept  it  second-hand. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  he  who  has  such  an  author  as 
Bishop  Quayle  to  bring  to  himthe  joyous  reflections 
of  his  brilliant  imagination.  "He  has  a  poet's  joy  in 
words  and  their  connotations  ....  He  has  a  joyous 
way  with  him,  too,  making  his  readers  delight  in 
those  passages  from  the  poets  which  he  points  out 
....  It  is  well  to  have  so  sane  and  ardent  an  inter- 
preter of  books  come  to  the  front  and  lead  men's 
thoughts  once  more  into  pleasant  paths  and  amid 
high  thoughts." — The  Christian  Advocate. 

Cr.8vo.   306  pages.   Cloth.  Net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  DIAL 
i  on  II.  Cakmii  i i  \ i  i. 

"The  chapters  are  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  a 
diary,  and  are  the  reflections  of  a  person  who  sees 


and  appreciates  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the 
changing  seasons,  and  who  sees  beyond  these  phys- 
ical beauties  to  the  spiritual  beauty  hidden  at  the 
heart  of  the  world.  The  book  is  illustrated  from 
striking  photographs."  —  The  Indianapolis  News. 

Cr.Svo.   214  pages.    Cloth.    Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

FARES,  PLEASE!  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 
ON  PRACTICAL  THEMES 

By  Halford  E.  Luccock 

"The  beauty  of  these  essays  is  that  not  one  of  them 
will  tire  you.  They  are  all  brief — thirty-eight  of  them 
— and  they  are  so  strikingly  written  that  they  seem 
even  briefer  than  they  are.  Original,  refreshing, 
suggestive  and  pleasing,  they  will  make  the  book  a 
favorite  in  the  hands  of  every  serious-minded 
reader." — Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 

12  mo.    203  pages.    Cloth.    Net,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

WITH  THE  CHILDREN  IN  LEWIS 
CARROLL'S   COMPANY 

By  William  V.  Kelley 

Whoever  loves  children  will  surely  find  in  this 
sunny  volume  much  innocent  merriment  and  unfail- 
ing satisfaction.  The  author's  playful  attempt  to 
prove  a  case  of  dissociated  personality  againsi 
Charles  L.  Dodgson,  the  grave  mathematician  and 
Oxonian  cleric,  and  Lewis  Carroll,  creator  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  will  doubtless  be  turned  by  many 
readers  against  himself,  the  courtly  and  dignified 
Editor  of  the  Methodist  Review,  and  the  author  of 
these  frolicsome,  almost  hilarious,  pages.  "All 
lovers  of  lads  and  lassies  and  literature",  declares 
The  Methodist  Protestant,  "will  fail  to  read  this  only 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  impoverishment." 

12  mo.  140  pages.    Cloth.    Net,  75  cents,  postpaid. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AI1EIUCAN     CAR     AND     FOUNDRY     COMPANY 
Ww  fork,  Jane  ,'t,  1919« 
PREFERRED    CAPITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    M 
A   dividend  ol   one   and   three-quarters  per  cent. 
i    on   ili>L   Preferred  Stock   of   Hiis   Company 
h.cs  this  day  been  declared  payable  Tuesday,  July 
l.    1819,   i"  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business   Friday,   June   IS,    1919, 

m  ks   will   be  mailed   by    the   Guaranty  Trust 
Company   of  New  York. 

s.  s.  DeLANO,  Treasurer. 
WICK,  Secretary. 


11.  C 


AMERICAN     CAR 


AND     FOUNDRY     COMPANY 
New    York.   June  3,   191U. 
(  OMMON   CAPITAL   STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    67 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent.   (2%)  on 
the  Common  Stock  of  this  Company  lias  this  day 
been  declared    payable  Tuesday,  July  1,  1919,    t'> 
stockholders   of   record    at    the    close   of   business 
Friday,   June  13,   TJ19. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty   Trust 
Company   of   New  York. 

S.    S.    DeLANO,    Treasurer. 
II.  ('.  WICK,  Secretary. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 
New  York,  May  28th,  1919. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads,  a  Dividend  of  One  Dollar  and 
Twenty-five  cents  ($1.25)  per  share,  on  the  Cap- 
ital Slock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared  pay- 
able August  1st.  1919,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer, to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business   July   9th,    1919. 

MILTON   S.    BARGES,    Treasurer. 


The  Independent  Investor's 
Service 

LUIGI  CRISCUOLO,  Director 

The  Independent  offers  a  Service  for 
Investors  in  which  personal  attention 
is  given  to  the  desires  of  its  sub- 
scribers for  information  in  regard  to 
investments  of  all  kinds.  Readers 
who  request  advice  on  investments 
will  receive  better  service  when  they 
specify  the  class  of  securities  now  held, 
approximate  amounts  of  each,  stating 
if  the  investment  is  for  an  estate,  busi- 
ness or  professional  man.  woman  or 
minor.  All  information  given  will  be 
held   in   strict  confidence. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  40th  Street 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

lilt-  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ii. 
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ENGLISH!     LITERATURE    AND 

COMPOSITION 

HY   FREDERICK   HOUR   LAW,   PR  D 

<>h      1  III  Uil   ,11   M  V.NT 

liii. II    si  uooi.,    Nl  «     *ouk   CITY 
Grammar    and    Rhetoric. 
Select     any     t.  n     Important     articles     in 

number  of  The  Independent.  Answer  the  fol- 
lowing question!  concerning  tin-  Aral  ten* 
i in-  •  »■    article   selected:    (a)    is   the 

on  pic,  compound,  or  complex '.' 
(b)  Doc-,  tin-  sentence  begin  with  a  noun,  a 
noun-clause,  a  ph  boi  dinate  els 

an  adverb,  an  adjective,  a  participle,  or  a 
i  tu  i  ntenee  contain 
an  adjective  clause 7  An  adverbial  clause.' 
What  does  every  adjective  or  adverbial  clause 
modify T   ul)   Give  the  syntax  of  every  word 

ending     in     "-ing"     that     may     occur     in     the 
I      Point    out    ami    explain    every 

example  of  apposition  that  may  occur  in 
the   sentence     ■  t  >     Point   out.    and   explain, 

every    example    of    inverted     order.     What    in 

the  purpose  of  every  Inversion.  <g)  It  the 
sentence  loose,  balancd.  antithetical,  or 
periodic?  th)  Does  the  sentence  emphasize 
time,  place,  event,  person,  number,  or 

other  important  fact  '.'  What  method  of  con- 
struction directs  the  emphasis  '.' 
Answer  the  following  questions  concerning 
the  first  paragraph  of  every  article  selected: 
(a)  What  is  the  topic  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph? (h)  By  what  method  is  the  para- 
graph developd?  (c)  What  is  the  rhetorical 
purpose  of  the  paragraph?  (d)  I'oint  out 
the  words  employd  to  give  coherence  within 
the  paragraph,  (e)  What  proportion  of  the 
words  are  classical  in  origin?  Substitute 
words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  What  is  the 
effect  upon  the  paragraph'.'  ( f )  Explain  the 
reason  for  using  any  of  the  following  marks 
of  punctuation  that  may  occur  in  the  para- 
graph :  colon,  semicolon  apostrophe,  quota- 
tion marks,  comma. 
Spelling. 

Learn  to  spell  the  following  words :  plebi- 
scite, mandatory,  tonnage,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Hedjaz,  Esthonia.  Lithuania, 
Ukrainia,  Philippines,  colleags,  disintegra- 
tion, Bolshevik,  bourgeois,  anarchist,  prole- 
tariat,   propaganda. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  the 
above  words  ? 

,   Literature. 
Explain   what   is   meant  by   "Free  Verse." 
What      advantages     are     gained     by      "Free 
Verse"  ? 

What   is   the  opposite  of   "Free  Verse"? 
What  advantages  are  gained  by  the  opposite 
of  "Free  Verse"? 

Name  some  of  the  most  prominent  living 
poets.  Tell  something  concerning  the  work 
of  every  poet  you  name. 

Name  some  of  the  most  prominent  living 
writers,  other  than  poets.  Tell  something 
concerning  the  work  of  every  writer  you 
name. 

Name  the  different  types  of  books  that  have 
been  reviewd  in  The  Independent  during  the 
year.  Define  every  type  you  name. 
What  has  appeared  in  The  Independent  dur- 
ing the  year  that  might  be  used  in  illustra- 
tion or  in  explanation  of  any  one  of  the 
following:  "The  Vision  qf  Sir  Launfal," 
"Treasure  Island,"  "Ivanhoe."  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers,"  "Macbeth,"  "Burke's 
Speeches  on  Conciliation,"  "Lincoln's  Ad- 
dresses." 

Public  Speaking. 

Make  a  list  of  ten  subjects,  drawn  from 
important  topics  of  interest  during  the  year, 
suitable  for  extemporaneous  speaking.  Pre- 
pare to  speak  five  minutes  on  any  one 
topic. 

Make  a  list  of  ten  propositions,  drawn  from 
important  questions  now  before  the  world, 
suitable  for  public  debate.  Prepare  a  brief 
for  a  debate  in  support  of  the  affirmative  or 
of  the  negative  of  any  proposition. 
What  important  speecbes  have  been  reported 
in  The  Independent  during  the  year? 
What  is  the  importance  of  public  speaking 
today  in  the  United  States? 

Patriotism  and   Loyalty. 
Give    a    talk    in    which    you    show    how    The 
Independent    has    aided    you    to    be    a    better 
citizen. 

What  have  you  learnd  from  The  Inde- 
pendent that  has  increasd  your  respect  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
your    admiration    of    its    principles'.' 
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II   1  S  T  O  It  V,       CIVICS       AND 
ECONOMICS 

itY  ARTHUR  M    wou  son,   PR  D 

ritlNill'Al.    Of    'llii      on. ii     SCHOOL    OP    OOMMBI 
NSW    VOKK    CITY 

I.  "The    League   and    the   Senate." 

1.     "Within     each     political     party     then      is     an 

element   that   Is  anxious  to  see  tin-   League 

of     Nation        mail.-     a     parti    •"'  ■"'"      Who 

are    the    leaders    of    tin    a    elements?     Wh. 
their  reason   for  wanting  to  make  the   LaagU 

a  partisan  issue? 

1.     Why    ate    such    .senators    as    Lodge,     P<  i, 
Brandagee,    Knox,    Watson    and    Smoot     inn 

Ing  no  public  statements  on   the   Leagt 

:!.    "The    peaea    treaty    will    start    on    Its    way 

toward  ratification  in  the  Senate  with  a 
tremendous     handicap."     What     is     the     ba    i 

for  this   :  i atement? 

I.  What  is  the  altitude  of  Senator  Hitchcock 
toward  the  rat  ilicat  imi  of  I  hi'  treaty'.'  Il.i.v 
do    you    account    lor   this    attitude  ' 

5.  Why  does  the  author  helive  that  "opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  and  the  covenant  will 
collapse      .  .      and    that    the    treaty    will 

be  ratified  without   radical  amendment 

II.  "United    States   Among    the    Natiors.' 

1.  What  reasons  have  you  to  believe  that  the 
United  Slates  will  in  future  he  one  of  the 
"Big   Four"   among  the  nations? 

2.  "Actually     America     had     been     one    of     the 
great    powers    since    the    Spanish    War, 
What   proofs  can  you  give  of  this  assertion? 

3.  Professor  Giddings  gives  four  elements  of 
strength  as  "our  chief  assets."  Name  the 
four.    Which   one,    in    your   judgment,   should 

head     the     list  " 

•1.  What  "weaknesses  and  defects"  does  he 
point  out  ?  What  remedies  for  these  weak- 
nesses do  you  suggest  ? 

III.  "Nation  Making  and   Nation   Breaking." 

1.  "The  new  map  of  Europe  will  look  more 
like  that  of  the  seventeenth  than  that  of 
the  nineteenth  century."  Study  the  map  of 
Europe  as  it  existed  after  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia.  Test  the  above  statement  by 
this  map. 

2.  Locate  the  "seven  new  nations"  which  the 
Paris  Conference  has  already  put  on  the 
map.  What  other  new  nations  may  possibly 
come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  war? 

3.  What  does  Mr.  Slosson  mean  when  he  says  : 
"The  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  of  in- 
tegration, of  imperialism"?  What  are  his 
proofs  ? 

IV.  "New  Light  on  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion." 

1.  Which  of  the  books  discust  in  this  article 
seems   to   you   to   be   most   worth   reading  ? 

2.  Discuss  (a)  the  Sukhomlinov  revelations, 
(b)  the  Kornilov  coup  d'etat,  (c)  Mr. 
Long's  conclusion  as  to  how  order  is  to  be 
reestablisht   in   Russia. 

3.  Summarize  John  Spargo's  conclusions  as  to 
(a)     the     nature     of     Bolshevism,     (b)      the 

strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  form 
of  government. 
1.  What  evidence  does  this  article  present  that 
"the  war  in  great  part  originated  in  the 
covetousness  of  two  countries,  Russia  and 
Germany"  ? 

V.  "The    German    Protest." 

1.  Is  there  any  justice  in  Count  BrockdorrT- 
Rantzau's  contention  that  the  proposd  treaty 
represents  "the  victorious  violence  of  our 
enemies"  ? 

2.  Summarize  the  German  protest  under  these 
heads:  (a)  economic  provisions,  (b)  terri- 
torial provisions,  (c)  interference  with  in- 
ternal organization. 

3.  What  are  the  counter-proposals  made  by 
the  Germans?  Do  any  of  these  strike  you 
as  worthy  of  consideration  ? 

4.  The  newspapers  speak  of  the  French  atti- 
tude   toward    the    German    counter-prop. 

as   uncompromizing,    the    British    attitude    as 
conciliatory,  the   American   as   non-comm 
How  do  you  account  for  these  attitudes  " 

VI.  "Mexico    Is    Our    Next    Job." 

1.  "Four  embassies   have  notified  the  Mexican 

Government  that  there  must  be  a  clean-up  " 
What  active  steps,  if  any.  can  each  of  the 
four  nations  represented  take  in  bringing 
about  the  clean-up  ? 

2.  Give  the  facts  as  brought  out  by  the  author 
about    (a)    the   Mexican    railroads.    tl>*    s. 

ity  of  life  and  property,  W  >  the  Oil  indus- 
try,    (d)     political    conditions 

3.  Why  may  it  be  said  that  the  United  States 
has   a  special   mandate  to  set    things    right    in 

Mexico '.' 

I,  What  method  docs  the  author  proseae  for 
bringing  about  settled  conditions   in    Mex 
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Writes  a  Strong,  Rich  Blue 

Every  bottle  of  Carter's  Writing  Fluid  is  uniform  in  strength. 
If  you  have  been  having  trouble  with  your  ink,  if  it  has  been 
weak  or  muddy  in  color  — 

if  you  want  a  clear,  snappy 
color  that  flows  freely  from 
your  pen,  that  makes  writing 
a  pleasure,  then  ask  for 

CARTER'S 
WRITING  FLUID 


The  intensity  of  the  Carter  Blue  is  an 
indication  of  Carter  Quality.  No  dye, 
however  good,  can  be  successfully  in- 
corporated with  a  poorly  developed  or 
muddy  base.  The  pleasing  Carter  color 
may  be  traced  directly  back  through 
the  Carter  laboratories 

—  to  the  rigid  selection  of  raw  ma* 
terials  and  their  proper  handling, 

—  to  the  nine  exacting  laboratory  tests 
to  which  each  lot  of  ink  is  subjected, 

—  to  constant  experimentation  guided 
by  sixty  years  of  experience  as  manufactur- 
ing chemists, 

—  in  short,  to  the  highest  standards  of 
manufacture,  reinforced  by  our  laboratory 
ideal, 

"  Nothing  so  good  that  it 
cant  be  better." 

THE  CARTERS  INK  COMPANY 
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Grist!  Are  your  messages 
to  the  world  as  speedily 

printed  as  they  should  be?  A  mes- 
sage from  you  to  us  may  bring  some 
surprising  thoughts  on  this  important- 
subject.  Send  it  now.  ^^^  From  out  of 
the  whirling  wheels  of  this  small  utterer 
of  well-printed  sheets  comes  the  great  vol- 
ume of  the  world's  grist  of  letters,  forms, 

plans,  designs,  etc.     All  are  microscopically  ac- 
curate duplicates  of  their  originals.    But  the  fact  that 
the  Mimeograph  will  deliver  thousands  of  duplicate 
letters  within  the  hour  of  dictation  establishes  its  su- 
premacy in  the  world  of  action.     It  is  an  hour-saver — 
as  it  is  a  dollar-saver.     Your  message— for  booklet  "E" 
— now!    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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Congress  Gives  Thought  to  Labor 


TO  all  outward  appearance  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  political  considerations  therein  involvd.  These  ap- 
pearances are  deceptive,  for  the  Senate,  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  is  giving  more  quiet  thought  to  do- 
mestic issues  at  present  than  at  any  time  since  the 
United  States  became  associated  with  the  Allies  in  the 
war.  Uppermost  among  these  issues  is  the  problem  of 
labor. 

Three  events  have  servd  to  compel  Congress  to  begin 
the  collection  of  its  thoughts  on  the  labor  issue.  They 
are  the  opening  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Atlantic  City, 
the  calling  of  a  nation-wide  strike  of  commercial  teleg- 
raphers, and  the  continuation  of  the  general  strike  in 
Canada. 

Congress  feels  it  does  not  possess  the  information 
upon  which  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  labor  problem 
at  this  time.  Except  in  a  very  general  way,  it  does  not 
know  what  labor  wants.  It  is  much  better  informd  on 
the  wishes  of  organizd  capital.  Senators  and  representa- 
tives have  had  their  eyes  closd  to  the  labor  problem, 
hoping  that  in  some  way  it  would  solve  itself.  Members 
who  have  made  serious  individual  efforts  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  labor  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
two  hands. 

These  men  say  labor  wants  something  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. Labor  wants  a  new  status  in  American  life.  It 
wants      responsibilities 

en    greater  than   those 

it    disehargd    during   the 

war.    And     with     greater 

pomsibilities    it    wants 

a'ter   respect. 

Students    of    labor    af- 
fairs     in      Congress      arc 
unanimous     in     asserting 
that  labor  believd  what  it 
I   told    about,   the   corn- 
new  world  after 
the  war.    Its  expectation! 
not.      been       fulfild. 
Of  ,    almo  it    u ri 

./,  labor  i    gatn 

<-r  engtfl    ''rid    deter 

'  :on    to   CORipe]    their 

fulfilment, 

•    <     ■     feel  .    i  n.-'.t  in'- 

-  nt  condl 
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ital  and  labor.  That  is  the  reason  for  its  deep  interest 
in  the  telegraphers'  strike.  Is  this  the  beginning  of  an 
American  labor  war?  Congress  would  like  an  answer  to 
that  question.  Men  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation 
say  it  is  not;  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  labor  to 
strike  with  full  force ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  labor 
will  throw  down  the  gauntlet  unless  important  conces- 
sions are  forthcoming  in  the  meantime. 

American  labor  unions  never  have  been  as  strong  as 
they  are  now.  The  burdens  the  workers  carried  during 
the  war  have  brought  a  new  sense  of  confidence  in  their 
power.  Their  overtime  pay  during  the  war  has  fortified 
them  financially  for  a  protracted  struggle,  if  open  com- 
bat is  forst.  The  position  of  the  employer  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  era  of  prosperity  that  is  in  prospect — a 
prosperity  in  which  he  cannot  share  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  workers. 

The  nation  that  will  dominate  the  world  in  the  future, 
Congress  believes,  will  be  the  nation  that  is  able  to  se- 
cure full  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor,  with  neither 
wasting  its  effort  on  strife.  Congress  cannot  order  such 
cooperation.  Except  by  example  in  the  legislation  it  en- 
acts, Congress  can  do  nothing  to  secure  the  readjust- 
ment of  relations  between  employer  and  employee  that 
its  foremost  thinkers  believe  to  be  necessary. 

Such  senators  as  Borah,  Johnson  and  Kenyon  feel 
that  the  country  would  not  be  insurd  against  a  labor 
war  in  the  future,  even  if  all  the  paternalistic  labor 
legislation  that  has  been  proposd  in  the  two  houses 
were  enacted  into  law.  Many  of  these  measures  are  im- 
portant, they  hold,  but 
the  most  important  ad- 
justment— the  only  ad- 
justment that  will  give 
promise  of  industrial 
peace — must  be  made  be- 
tween employer  and 
worker. 

The  more  important  la- 
bor measures  now  before 
Congress  are  bills  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  nation- 
al eight-hour  day;  for 
vocational     training     and 

rehabilitation  of  those 
injurd  in  industry;  for 
Betting    up    an    Industrial 

Relations  Commission  for 
the  adjustment  of  labor 
disputes;  \Or  creation  of 
a  National  Labor  Ex- 
change; for  a  Public 
Works      Commission      to 


Wide  World 


Leaping  from  Plane  to  Plane 
Three  Thousand  Feet  Up 


International  Film 


H'orM 


Barnum   &    Baileys   most   hair-raising   thrillers   will   soon    look,    slow    if   circus 
aviation  develops  at  the  pace  set  by  Lieutenant  Ormer  l.ocklear.  This  acrobatic 
young   airman   acts    as    if   his    plane,    or   pair    of   planes,    were    a    gymnasium 
ami  a  well-equipt  gymnasium  at  that.  He  hangs  bead  down  from  the  chassis 
walks   the   length   of   the   wings,   swings    on   a    rope    ladder   suspended    from    an 
aeroplane  and  jumps  from  it  to  land  safely  on  another  plane.    Ml  tlii-  while  the 
machines   are   flying   at   high   speed.  These   photographs   were   taken    at     Vll.mh. 
t'il\     where    Lieutenant     Loeklear     did     his     stunts    at     a     hight     of     5000     feel 
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provide  buffer  employment  during  periods  of  industrial 
depression  and  for  systems  of  unemployment  insurance, 
health  insurance  and  old  age  pensions.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  measures  for  allotting  lands  to  returnd  sol- 
diers and  industrial  workers  who  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
land.  Not  all  of  these  bills  will  be  enacted  this  session,  or 
even  next  session,  unless  the  attitude  of  labor  becomes 
more  menacing  than  it  is  at  present. 

As  indicating  the  changing  attitude  of  Congress  to- 
ward the  workers,  it  is  significant  that  no  demands  for 
repressive  legislation  to  deal  with  radical  tendencies 
followd  the  bomb  outrages  by  the  anarchists  two  weeks 
ago.  Leaders  of  both  houses  said  the  Government  had 
ample  power  under  existing  statutes  to  deal  with  any 
dangerous  radical  activities.  If  a  resolution  to  repeal 
the  espionage  act  were  cald  up  before  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  at  this  time,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
it  would  be  approvd. 

The  bomb  outrages  did  call  forth  a  demand  for  the 
revision  of  the  immigration  laws.  Such  revisions  as 
have  been  suggested  labor  is  not  expected  in  any  way  to 
oppose.  The  suggestions  fall  under  three  heads: 

1 — That  all  immigration  be  suspended  for  a  period  of 
two,  four  or  six  years; 

2 — That  all  aliens  in  the  United  States  be  registerd 
at  regular  intervals  for  a  period  of  years; 

3 — That  aliens  who  relinquisht  first  naturalization 
papers  to  escape  the  draft,  and  all  preachers  or  advo- 
cates of  the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force,  be 
immediately  deported. 

The  Government  already  has  power  to  deport  aliens 
who  preach  revolution  by  force.  Opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  suspension  of  immigration  is  expected  to 
come  only  from  employers  who  foresee  a  shortage  of 
labor  when  industry  gets  going  at  full  speed.  Their  in- 
fluence will  probably  be  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
its  enactment. 

There  is  some  sentiment  in  both  houses  for  taking 
the  administration  of  the  immigration  laws  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  giving  it  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  would  be  expected  to  pur- 
sue a  more  vigorous  policy. 

There  is  little  fear  in  Congress  that  orthodox  Bol- 
shevism will  gain  any  foothold  in  the  United  States. 
The  usual  comment  is  that  so  long  as  Bolshevist  leaders 
wear  long  beards  and  go  by  unpronounceable  names, 
their  doctrine  will  appeal  only  to  the  American  sense 
of  humor. 

However,  there  are  some  modified  forms  of  the  Rus- 
sian doctrine  that  might  be  attractive  to  American 
worker*  if  they  went  by  a  different  name.  That  is  why 
Congress  would  like  some  additional  information  on  the 
Canadian  strike.  There  is  some  apprehension  that  the 
"One  Big  Union"  idea,  smacking  as  it  does  of  a  dictator- 
hip  by  the  proletariat,  may  spread  to  the  United  States. 
The  threat  of  a  propaganda  invasion  of  this  country  is 
me  members  of  Congress  in  the  remark  by  a 
Canadian  labor  leader  that,  "there  are  twenty-three 
railway  lines  crossing  the  border     and  some  roads." 

The  Opposition  to  the-  Seattle  plan  of  twelve  industrial 
union  .  of  the  present  120  craft  unions,  the  fail- 

ure of  the  radical  winy  to  rmike  any  deep  impression, 
and  the  favor  in  which  Samuel  Cornpors  was  held,  were 

the  three  outstanding  feature.-:  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  convention  most  pleasing  to  the  member 
hip  of  Congri 

arc  warning,  however,  againsl  bank- 
rongly  on  t.h<-  moderation  of  the  proceeding 

on  the  floor.  They  desire  to  know  what,  went,  on   in  the 

committee  room    before  reaching  conclusion!  as  to  the 

attitude  of  worker.  Industrial  unionism,  altho  opposd 
as  a  general  polk  >eing  attempted  by  the  American 


Federation  of  Labor,  they  point  out,  in  the  steel  mills 
at  Pittsburgh.  The  spread  of  the  system  to  other  dis- 
tricts that  the  Federation  has  had  difficulty  in  organiz- 
ing is  practically  certain  if  it  meets  with  success  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Congress  has  been  imprest  by  two  things  in  the  Cana- 
dian general  strike.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  the  work- 
ers have  not  confest  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  power 
by  resorting  to  violence.  The  second  is  the  failure  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  come  forward  with  a  construc- 
tive policy  for  meeting  the  situation. 

The  failure  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  to  approve  a  general  strike  on  July  4  in  be- 
half of  Thomas  J.  Mooney  is  commended  by  members  of 
Congress,  but  it  is  recognizd  that,  should  such  a  gen- 
eral strike  be  cald  in  the  near  future,  the  American 
Congress  could  propose  no  better  policy  for  dealing  with 
it  than  did  the  Canadian  Government. 

Labor  Takes  Thought  to  Itself 

NOT  only  Congress,  but  the  whole  world  of  indus- 
try, is  giving  more  or  less  quiet  thought  to  the 
problem  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  In 
many  places  something  more  than  thought  is  being  ap- 
plied. Winnipeg  has  had  a  month  of  thoroly  abnormal 
life  because  of  its  general  strike.  The  end  is  still  to 
come.  On  Tuesday  of  last  week  a  three  hours'  riot  took 
place  in  the  streets  between  strikers  and  the  constabu- 
lary, who  had  been  recruited  largely  from  returnd  sol- 
diers to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  police.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  old  police  force  had  been  dismist 
by  the  city  authorities  because  they  had  refusd  to 
pledge  themselves  to  give  up  their  union  and  to  in- 
dulge in  no  sympathetic  strike. 

That  appears  to  be  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  in 
the  Winnipeg  situation — the  sympathetic  strike.  It  has 
been  dramatizd  in  the  slogan,  "One  Big  Union."  The 
right  of  workers  without  direct  grievances  of  their  own 
to  strike  in  sympathy  with  striking  workers  in  other 
concerns  and  other  industries  is  upheld  by  the  work- 
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ingmen  who  have  put   Winnipeg   into  ■  state  oi 
pended  animation  and  denied  in  the  employ* 

Che  Call,  New  York'i  Socialist  newipapera  gives  thii 
tint*  oi  the  situation  from  the  beginning: 

ii  beyond  the  dreama  oi 
all>  involvd    Unioni  -.truck,  spontaneously  with- 
out i  id  and  unaffiliated  wi  eamc 
out  in  such  thouBandi  that  the  ordinary  life  oi  the  city  wai 
tnditill    rhe  itrike  committee  was  thus  eom- 
>rt  of  political  and  indue 
trial  government  it  bed  to  lee  to  It  that  the  population 
did  not  itarve  and  that  the  health  and  general  wehTan 
the  lit ,                        i    rhe 
bakei  i,    milk    drivers,    and 
oti.           id     workers;     the 
eet  cleaners,  and  the  the- 
atrical workers  were,  th< 

fore,  directed  to  return  to 
their  johs.  Wherever  it  WSI 
found  that  unnecessary 
Buffering  might  result,  the 
proper  adjustments  were 
BMlde.  The  itriking  press- 
men and  stereotypers  were 
>,  it  is  asserted,  allowd 
to  go  back  to  work  on  con- 
dition that  the  newspapers 
cease  printing  alarmist  re- 
ports and  refrain  from  in- 
citing to  violence. 

There  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary about  the  Winnipeg 
strike,  at  least  in  intent. 
Its  promoters  haven't  the 
least  intention  of  overthrow- 
ing any  government.  The 
strike  grew  solely  out  of 
the  refusal  of  three  metal 
manufacturers  to  deal  with 
a  federation  of  metal  crafts, 
which  declard  that  the  old 
plan  of  negotiation  by  sep- 
arate crafts  was  weak  and 
outworn. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  from  Winnipeg, 
under  date  of  June  10,  however,  declard: 

The  sympathetic  strike  of  the  Winnipeg  iron  workers, 
which  began  on  May  15,  was  considerd  broken  today,  so  far 
as  its  effect  on  the  safety,  welfare  and  convenience  of  the 
general  public  is  concernd.  It  was  estimated  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  men  and  women  involvd  in  the  sympathetic 
walkout  have  returnd  to  work,  and  many  others  applied 
for  their  old  positions. 

The  same  dispatch,  however,  reported  that  "7000 
volunteer  citizen  soldiers  are  assembld  at  various  bar- 
racks, 700  veterans  of  the  Fort  Gray  and  Strathcona 
Horse,  just  back  from  France,  are  ready  for  a  call, 
while  at  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  barracks,  400 
•mounts'  have  their  horses  saddld."  It  was  "hoped" 
that  limited  service  on  the  city's  traction  lines  would 
be  resumd  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  ambitious  strike  of  the  operators  of  the  West- 
ern Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  companies,  by  which 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  hoped  to  tie  up  all 
the  wire  lines  of  the  country,  did  not  begin  auspiciously 
for  the  strikers.  It  was  cald  for  the  morning  of  June 
11 ;  after  it  had  been  under  way  for  twenty-four  hours 
the  estimates  of  the  workers  and  the  employers  as  to 
the  number  of  men  on  strike  were  wide  apart.  Strike 
leaders  asserted  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  operators 
had  left  their  keys.  The  head  of  the  Western  Union  de- 
clard that  of  its  40,000  employees  175  had  stopt  work; 
while  the  manager  of  the  Postal  Company  confest  to 
between  1000  and  1500  striking  employees. 

The  strike  was  another  case  of  the  sympathetic  strike. 
The  trouble  began  in  Atlanta  with  a  strike  of  telephone 


Kit  by  in  .\ttc  York  ll&rld 

There  isn't  room  enough  in 


and  telegraph  worker-,  in  protest  against  the  discharge 
oi  certain  telephone  operatori  who  had  joind  the  Com 

menial    Telegi  -aphei  -'    Union.   The   strike   receive!   scanl 

sympathy    from    Postmaster    General    Burleson,    who 
merely  sent  post  office  inspectors  to  Atlanta  to  Investl 
gate  the  cases  of  discharge, 

Last  week  th.-  Postmaster  General  took  abrupt  action 
to  return  the  operation  <>!  the  wires  to  the  companies  to 
which  thej  belong.  The  act  was  seizd  upon  by  the  union 
official!  as  an  attempt  to  avoid   the  embarrassments  of 

the  strike  and  to  shirt  the  responsibility   back  to  the 

companies,  whose  man- 
agers, especially  in  the 
C  a  I  c  of  the  Western 
Union,  were  known  to  be 
strongly  opposd  to  the 
principle  of  collective  bar 
gaining.  The  strike  was 
immediately  extended  over 
the  southeastern  states 
and,  some  days  later,  over 
the  entire  country. 

The  question  involvd 
is  that  of  union  recogni- 
tion and  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  Western 
Union  officials  refuse  to 
recognize  a  union  which 
is  not  made  up  exclusive- 
ly of  their  own  employ- 
ees. They  have  encouragd 
the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  Western  Union 
workers,  thru  which  the 
company  extends  certain 
benefits  to  its  employees. 
This  organization  is  of 
the  type  to  which  organ- 
ized    labor     always     and 


this  country  for  both  of  us 


everywhere  violently  objects,  since  it  is  a  blow  at  the 
solidarity  of  labor  and,  in  the  belief  of  the  exponents 
of  organizd  labor,  an  attempt  to  "chloroform"  the 
workers  into  insensibility  to  their  own  best  interests. 
Just  before  the  big  strike  was  cald  the  president  of 
this  organization  sent  telegrams  to  the  locals  all  over 
the  country,  announcing  that  the  company  intended  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  increasd  back  pay  to  loyal 
workers.  The  union  officials  asserted  this  was  a  bribe 
to  keep  the  workers  from  supporting  the  strike. 

Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union,  who  is  a  stanch  foe  of  the  theories  and  practises 
of  organizd  labor,  admitted  that  260  employees  "known 
to  hold  radical  views"  were  askt  if  they  would  remain 
at  their  posts  in  case  of  a  strike,  and  that  those  who 
said  "no"  were  thereupon  dischargd.  The  Western  Union, 
therefore,  apparently  denies  the  right  of  its  workers  to 
strike.  This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Burleson  tried  to  do 
in  the  case  of  the  New  England  telephone  girls.  But  the 
Postmaster  General  had  to  come  down,  with  more  speed 
than  grace.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Carlton 
will  have  better  luck. 

General  Wood  Speaks  Out 

AMONG  the  men  who  already,  a  year  before  the 
nominating  conventions,  are  suggested  as  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  Presidency,  no  name 
is  mentiond  with  more  frequency  and  more  enthusiasm 
than  that  of  General  Leonard  Wood.  During  the  war 
there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  Genera]  Wood. 
senior  major-general  of  the  army,  had  not  been  accorded 


The 

Red 
Raid  on 

Law 

and 
Order 


In  half  a  dozen  cities 
thruout  the  United  States 
anarchists  armd  with 
bombs  made  a  concerted 
attempt  on  June  2  against 
the  lives  and  property 
of  several  prominent 
Government    officials 


(c)  Wcrtcrn  Se\cnpnper  Union 
IN     NEW    YORK 

A  bomb  placed  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  Judge  Charles  C. 
Nott's  house  at  151  East 
Sixty-first  Street  kild  one 
man  and  destroyd  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth     of    property     nearby 


TO    UNO    AND   PROSECUTE 
THE  BOMBERS 

Francis  P.  Garvan,  former 
alien  property  custodian,  has 
been  made  special  as^i-tant 
to  the  Attorney  General  to 
have  charge  of  all  investiga- 
tion work  and  special  crim- 
inal prosecution.  He  is  the 
man  who  will  direct  the 
work  of  brin^'in^  to  trial 
the  anar'ln-t-  who  made 
the      attacks      of      June      2 

Crr.  Ihirri*  A  I. ' 


Central  Xcws 


THE        ATTORNEY        GENERALS 
HOUSE    IN    WASHINGTON 

Pink  paper  pamphlets  were 
scatterd  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  explosion  at  Attorney 
General  Palmer's  home, 
threatening  "the  powers  that 
be"  with  world-wide  revolu- 
tion. "Class  war  is  on,"  one 
sentence  read,  "and  cannot 
be  ceasd  but  with  a  complete 
victory  for  the  international 
proletariat."  "Plain  Talk  to 
Anarchists"  was  the  title  of 
the  pamphlets,  and  they 
were  signd  "Anarchistic 
Fighters."  The  two  men  who 
are  supposd  to  have  placed 
the  bomb  at  the  Palmer  resi- 
dence were  both  blown  to 
pieces      by      the      explosion 


i  >n     m  v  ,  OH  R|    ii. i     'i     i      CLEVELAND 

No      one      w»+      injur'!      h  .  lli<       humh      tliiil      wriikl      purl      of     the 

\rr,tr    i,{    \J  ,    .,,     |l,  .r  I       li.i.i      in    <   1 1  :  •  I  .i  ml    on    June    2.    A 

woman  inarrhiiM    po    ibl)  I'  namiu   I  trnJ  ■•,"  wim  irreeted  there 


A    iti  I  IB)  in. ii    BOMB    i  HAT   MIST 

The  exploit  on  ilmi  the  inafchlsti  Intended  to  dettroi  the  homo 
ol  Federal  Judge  Thornton  In  Pittsburgh  fell  one  I le  ihorl 

■nd    lore    this    hole    under    Mr.    II.    P.   Clllldy'l    verillldii    next    door 


I   II  K      I  \  It  K  I'  I    M  n  E  N  T 
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tment  when  hi  pre 

kep  np  in   Kan 

knee  hardlj  m 
ntial  platform   t"i    ■  p>> 
litical     campaign      Noi      'lues     a 
enduhip ,  and  another  claim  ol 
Leonard  vv .  <<  »*  i  to  i  he  popular  in 
hii   long  time   intimac) 
m ith    i  heodore  Roosevelt.  I f  Gen 
. •  ■■:   la      were  to  be 
id    primarily    upon    these    two 
ounds,  it  would  hardlj   need  to 
lie  taken  seriously,  The  voters  of 
the  part]  will  want  to  know  more 
about  him  than  that. 

The  address   deliverd   bj    Gen 
eral   Wood  at  the   Union  College 
commencement    last    week    indi 
cates   that   there   is   more   to   he 
known.  In  it  he  set  forth  frankly 

and  vigorously  his  beliefs  on  some 

of  the  questions  and  responsibili- 
ties that  face  the  American  people 
m  these  days  of  world  reconstruc- 
tion. 

General   Wood    made   a   strong 

a  for  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  four 
million  men  who  left  their  homes  and  occupation  ready 
t»i  do  "all  that  a  good  citizen  and  soldier  could  do  to 
insure  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war."  He  point- 
ed  out  that  the  men  who  did  not  get  overseas  had  done 
their  part  just  as  truly  as  those  who  did.  Of  all  these 
men  he  said: 

Most  of  the  men  are  going  back  either  to  their  farms  or 
their  old  jobs.  There  is  a  certain  proportion  who  want  a 
change.  They  want  something  new.  It  is  hard  for  them  to 
settle  down.  The  excitement  of  battle  is  still  in  their  blood. 
Some  of  them  have  spent  their  money.  They  are  a  bit  un- 
easy; possibly  a  bit  unreasonable.  We  must  be  patient  with 
them  and  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  reestablish  them 
in  some  line  of  occupation  for  which  they  are  fitted.  We 
want  them  to  go  back  to  their  homes  realizing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  appreciated  their  sacrifices  and  understood 
the  value  of  their  service.  Their  influence  in  this  country  is 
going  to  be  a  very  powerful  one,  and  we  want  each  and 
every  one  of  them  to  go  back  to  his  place,  wherever  it  may 
be,  feeling  that  his  sacrifice  has  been  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. If  we  do  the  right  thing  toward  these  men,  we 
->hall  have  in  the  home  of  each  one  of  them  a  center  of 
patriotism  and  a  spirit  of  service  which  will  go  far  to  keep 
iuive  a  sound  patriotic  spirit. 

General  Wood  emphasizd  vigorously  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  spirit,  a  high  standard  of  true  Ameri- 
canism, not  only  for  what  it  will  accomplish  at  home, 
but  what  it  will  achieve  for  the  world  at  large: 

In  urging  the  building  up  of  a  strong  national  spirit,  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  lacking  in  international 
charity  or  in  the  spirit  of  international  helpfulness,  but 
if  we  have  a  strong  and  vigorous  national  spirit,  we  shall 
be  a  real  power  for  good.  We  want  a  spirit  which  will 
stand  for  international  fair  dealing  and  a  willingness  to 
help  in  world  crises,  such  as  that  thru  which  we  are  now 
going.  In  other  words,  "we  want  to  speak  softly,  but  carry 
?.  big  stick,"  that  is  to  say,  be  just  and  fair,  but  also  be 
strong  and  ready  to  support  the  right,  not  only  with  words, 
but  with  force  if  necessary. 

On  the  crucial  problem  of  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  the  problem  which  looms  larger  than  any  other 
on  the  world's  after-the-war  horizon,  General  Wood 
urgd  a  fuller  measure  of  cooperation  and  a  more  com- 
plete assurance  of  justice  for  the  workingman: 

We  must  do  all  we  can  in  this  period  of  readjustment  to 
maintain  the  best  possible  relation  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, for  they  are  interdependent.  United  they  stand,  sepa- 


Lfnirai 
<   li.mi  i-IIi.i     Karl    Kt-iim-r.    tin-    In   id    of    the     \u~- 

iriun  peace  delegation,  arriving  at  Si.  Germain, 
where  be  receivd  the  terms  of  peace  prepard 
l«>r  Austria  l>>  the  \llied  Commission.  Dr. 
Renner'e  speech  v%a>  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  con- 
trasting  stronglj  with  Count  von  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau'a    speech    lor    Germany.    Dr.    Rentier 

went  out  of  1 1  i  -.  way  to  praise  the  H'-"- 
erous    relief    work    undertaken    by    the    Allies 


rated  the)    fall.  We  must  do  everj 
thing  wi-  can  lo  help  on  good  bi 

i'im-    ojh    it    depend      national 
prosperity.  Labor  ami  capital  in  tins 
country  must  work  together  In  "i 
el.  i-  to  meet  the  problem!  which  ere 

going  I"  follow  this  world's  war.  We 
do  not  wish  an  autocracy  of  I  Ithei 
capital    or    labor,    hut.   a    real    democ 

racy  in  both  characterizd  by  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

We  must  inject  more  of  the  human 
element  into  our  relations  with  those 
about  us,  whether  they  be  our  as- 
sociates or  our  subordinates— more 
gathering  about  the  table  and  dis- 
cussing matters  fully  and  frankly. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  work- 
ingman  is  neither  a  machine  nor  a 
commodity,  but  that  he  is  a  collabo 
rator  with  capital.  Individual  ca- 
pacity and  ambition  must  red 
encouragement  and  recognition.  The 
employer  must  recognize  the  dignity 
and  status  of  the  worker  and  every 
consideration  due  him.  The  closest 
possible  contact  and  the  fullest  un- 
derstanding should  be  maintaind 
between  employer  and  employee. 
Arrangements  for  the  adjustment 
of  grievances  must  be  provided,  which  will  work  smoothly 
and  promptly.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  improve  the  work- 
er's living  conditions,  to  make  his  surroundings  decent  and 
attractive  to  himself  for  reasonable  recreation  with  his 
family  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  He  should  receive  a 
wage  that  not  only  permits  him  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, but  enables  him  to  lay  by  something  for  the  future. 
If  these  conditions  are  to  be  obtaind  and  maintaind,  labor 
must  recognize  that  high  wages  can  only  be  maintaind 
under  conditions  of  high  production  and  high  efficiency. 
Capital  must  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  risk  of  the  en- 
terprize;  those  who  direct,  who  plan,  must  be  paid.  Labor 
must  be  adequately  paid,  and  after  this,  if  anything  re- 
mains, comes  the  question  of  equitable  division.  The  more 
progressive,  intelligent,  and  far-seeing  are  already  begin- 
ning to  give  to  labor  a  share  of  this  excess. 

The  main  thing  is  for  labor  and  capital  to  pull  together 
in  the  present  great  crisis,  remembering  that  only  thru  co- 
operation, frank  and  full  understanding  and  mutual  con- 
cessions can  the  wheels  of  industry  be  kept  going. 

General  Wood  urgd  the  continuance  of  thrift  and 
economy;  the  permitted  use  of  but  one  language  in  our 
schools;  a  national  budget  system;  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources;  the  better  physical  development  of 
our  youth ;  the  paying  of  more  attention  to  our  schools 
and  the  higher  payment  of  teachers;  the  maintenance 
of  that  fine  feeling  which  exists  between  ourselves  and 
the  Allies;  the  elimination  of  undesirable  immigration; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  national 
preparedness,  "a  system  not  unlike  the  Swiss  in  its 
general  character,  but  embodying  much  of  industrial 
and  vocational  training." 

The  Wood  address,  with  its  directness,  its  vigor,  its 
concreteness  and  its  insistence  upon  justice,  fair  deal- 
ing and  aggressive  Americanism,  could  not  be  anything 
but  welcome  to  those  who  admird  and  lovd  those  quali- 
ties in  Mr.  Roosevelt.  A  couple  of  familiar  phrases— 
"walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick"  and  "to  spend  and 
be  spent" — accentuated  the  Rooseveltian  tone  of  the 
speech.  But  neither  the  phrases  nor  the  general  method 
gave  any  suggestion  of  imitation.  They  were  used  as  by 
a  man  whose  natural  temper  and  native  habit  o(  mind 
they  suited  and  exprest. 

General  Wood  has  performd  a  service  to  the  public 
by  making  it  clear  just   where  he  stands.   He  has  done 
himself  good  service  by   his    frankness  ami  his   absten 
tion   from  partisan  criticism  or  bitterness. 
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The  Peace  Negotiations 

THIS  has  been  a  toilsome  and  anxious  week  at  the 
Paris  conference.  The  objections  raisd  by  Ger- 
many have  reveald  the  weaknesses  of  the  treaty 
and  reopend  sore  questions  on  which  a  specious  agree- 
ment had  been  reacht.  The  peace  plenipotentiaries,  be- 
sides coming  to  an  agreement  among  themselves  and 
securing  an  acceptance  of  their  conditions  by  the  en- 
emy, will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  popular 
feeling  at  home  and  to  confront  the  possibility  of  the 
i  ejection  of  the  treaty  by  their  own  parliaments. 

The  work  of  the  conference  is  under  attack  from  op- 
posite sides.  Its  terms  have  been  bitterly  denounst  in 
certain  liberal,  labor  and  radical  circles  of  France,  Eng- 
land, America  and  neutral  nations  as  an  imperialistic 
and  capitalistic  peace,  ruinous  to  Germany  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
servative opinion  regards  the  terms  as  too  lenient  and 
is  opposd  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  said  that  Premier  Lloyd  George,  who  started  his 
career  as  a  radical  and  still  derives  a  large  part  of  his 
support  from  that  quarter,  is  in  favor  of  considerable 
concessions,  that  Premier  Clemenceau  is  strongly  op- 
posd to  any  changes  and  that  President  Wilson  agrees 
most  nearly  with  Clemenceau  on  this  point  but  is  will- 
ing to  make  certain  modifications  if  these  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties.  The  President  in  the  Matin 
denies  the  charge  of  his  critics  that  he  has  abandond 
his  principles: 

I  am  convinst  that  our  treaty  project  violates  none  of 
my  principles.  If  I  held  a  contrary  opinion  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  confess  it  and  would  endeavor  to  correct  the 
error.  The  treaty  as  drawn  up,  however,  entirely  conforms 
with  my  fourteen  points. 

The  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  treaty  are  the  ex- 
tent of  the  indemnity,  the  manner  of  its  collection,  and 
the  alienation  of  territory  without  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  German  plenipotentiaries  askt  to  have 
the  indemnity  fixt  at  a  definite  sum  to  cover  actual  cost 
of  reparation,  and  they  proposd  a  hundred  billion  marks 
'$25,000,000,000;  as  a  possible  maximum.  This  is  about 
as  much  as  Germany,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  En- 
tente experts,  will  be  able  to  pay,  but  the  total  of  the 
claims  against  Germany  amounts  to  over  $150,000,000,- 
000.  Both  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  have  led  their 


people  to  expect  more  than  could  possibly  be  extracted 
from  the  enemy  and  these  expectations  will  have  to  meet 
with  disappointment.  The  French  Government  has  relied 
upon  sweeping  indemnities  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  war 
instead  of  raising  it  so  far  as  possible  by  taxation,  as 
has  been  done  in  England  and  America.  Consequently, 
the  French  financial  system  is  seriously  endangerd  if 
the  indemnity  is  fixt  at  any  practicable  sum.  It  is  now 
suggested  that  Germany  be  requird  to  pay  five  billion 
dollars  down  and  after  two  years  the  balance  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty-five  billions  may  be  determind 
upon. 

Probably  some  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the  Repa- 
ration Commission,  which,  according  to  the  first  draft 
of  the  treaty,  would  give  to  Germany's  enemies  and 
trade  rivals  the  power  to  regulate  in  detail  the  indus- 
tries and  finances  of  Germany.  The  clause  by  which  for- 
eign troops  in  unlimited  numbers  are  to  be  quarterd  on 
German  soil  for  an  indefinite  period  at  Germany's  ex- 
pense is  also  open  to  criticism,  and  probably  some  lim- 
itation will  be  placed  on  this. 

The  German  population  of  Upper  Silesia  protest 
against  being  handed  over  to  Poland  without  their  con- 
sent and  declare  they  will  fight  to  the  last  man  rather 
than  submit  to  Polish  rule.  It  is  proposd  to  amend  the 
treaty  on  this  point  and  permit  a  plebiscite  to  be  held. 
Then  if  the  people  vote  to  join  Poland,  as  they  probably 
will,  some  arrangement  will  be  made  by  which  Ger- 
many can  buy  coal  and  metals  from  the  Silesian  mines. 

Probably  the  treaty  itself  will  not  be  alterd,  but  the 
necessary  ameliorations  and  interpretations  embodied 
in  an  appended  letter. 


The  Treaty  Text 


WHEN  the  proposd  treaty  was  presented  to  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  at  Versailles,  May  7, 
a  synopsis  of  it,  of  about  one-tenth  its  length, 
was  given  out  to  the  press  of  the  world.  The  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  agreed  among  themselves  not  to 
make  public  the  entire  text  in  detail  until  after  its  sig- 
nature. But  the  Germans,  there  being  no  stipulation  to 
the  contrary,  immediately  began  to  publish  it  in  their 
newspapers,  and  French,  English  and  German  versions 
were  soon  on  sale  in  pamphlet  form  in  Germany  and  in 
neutral  countries.  But  it  was  not  allowd  by  the  censors 
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ii.id  to  the  United  States.  Thirtj  ftvi 
to  the  stau*  Department  at  Wash 
ington,  but  these  were  kept  under  leal. 
Pr<  w  ilson  is  said  t"  have  favord  publicity  from 

t,  ami  th  reign   Minister  told  the 

i  Deputiee  that  hi-  deeird  the  release  of  the 
uul    financial    els  but    Premier    Lloyd 

d  to  have  vetod  the  proposal.  The  full 
the  League  oi  Nations  Covenant  and  tin-  inter 
national  Labor  orj  'ion  has  been  releaat  previously, 

French  censorship,  whu-h  is  particularly  strict,  did 
not  permit  even  a  brief  outline  to  appear  in  the  papera 

at   the  tune  of  the  deluv 

The  United  states  Senate  felt  aggrievd  at  being  ex- 
cluded  from  the  document  on  which  it  was  eventually  to 
tpeciallj  after  Senator  Lodge  had  reported  hav- 
ing -seen  a  copy  in  private  hands.  On  June  0,  a  COpj 
brought  from  Paris  by  an  American  correspondent  was 
publisht    in   tile   papers,    and    the   Senate,    on    motion   of 

Senator  Borah,  ordered  it  printed  in  the  Congressional 

Record.  The  copy  which  -Mr.  Lodge  had  seen  was  shown 
him  bj  former  Secretary  of  State  Root,  who  had  ob- 
taind  it  from  Henry  P.  Davison,  head  of  the  League  of 
Kid  Cross  Societies.  It  had  been  brought  from  Paris 
by  Thomas  \V.  l.amont,  one  of  the  financial  advisers  of 
the  American  mission. 

A  comparison  of  this  text  with  the  official  summary 
does  not  disclose  any  sinister  reason  for  the  secrecy,  as 
had  been  allegd.  The  summary  seems  to  be  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  such  an  extreme  condensation  can  be. 
But  of  course  every  line  of  such  an  epoch-making  docu- 
ment is  of  importance  and  will  repay  careful  study. 

The  treaty  as  a  whole  impresses  one  as  much  more 
severe  on  Germany  than  one  gathers  from  the  sum- 
mary. This  doubtless  was  why  the  Germans  publisht  it 
at  home  and  in  neutral  countries,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
sympathy.  One  instance  is  the  Sarre  basin.  This  was 
demanded  by  France  and  allowd  by  Russia  in  the  secret 
agreement  between  these  countries,  but  since  the  terri- 
tory is  undeniably  German  its  annexation  was  contrary 
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S(  me  of  his  former  patrons  must  have  recommended  him 


to  the  President's  principle  of  self  determination. 
Prance,  however,  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  com- 
pensation in  kind  for  the  dest ruction  of  the  coal  mines 

northern  Prance,  and  the  treaty,  bj   ceding  to  the 
French  Government  "full  and  absolute  possession  with 

exclusive    right8M    to    the    mines    of    the   Sain-    ha    in    for 

lit  teen  years,  makes  it  practically  certain  that  the  terri- 

w  ill  eventually  go  to  France,   for  the   French  State 

will  own  and  control  all  the  works,  machinery,  railways, 

power  plants,  shops,  electric  lines,  stores,  dwellings, 
schools,  hospitals,  "and  in  general  everything  which 
those  who  own  or  exploit  the  mines  possess  or  enjoy  for 
the  purposes  of  exploiting  the  mines  and  their  acces 
BOrieS  and  subsidiaries."  The  French  may  dispossess  all 
the  German  owners  and  workmen  and  substitute  their 
own  men.  Tin;  French  workmen  introduced  may  belong 
to  French  unions.  French  schools  will  be  establisht  to 
teach  the  language  to  employees  and  their  children.  The 
Sarre  will  be  governd  by  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  composd  of  one  native  not  a 
Frenchman,  one  Frenchman  and  three  from  other  coun- 
tries than  France  or  Germany.  The  inhabitants  are  al- 
lowd to  retain  their  local  assemblies,  religious  liberties, 
schools  and  language.  Any  of  the  inhabitants  have  the 
right  to  move  out  at  any  time.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  a  plebiscite  will  be  taken,  when  the  men  and 
women  now  resident  will  vote  by  districts  on  whether 
to  remain  under  the  League  of  Nations  or  join  France 
or  join  Germany.  The  League  of  Nations  shall  then  de- 
cide upon  the  sovereignty,  "taking  into  account  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants."  In  case  the  League  decides 
to  return  the  territory  to  Germany  the  mines  must  be 
bought  by  Germany  at  a  price  to  be  fixt  by  arbitration, 
and  if  Germany  fails  to  pay  that  price  within  six 
months  the  territory  goes  to  France  finally.  But  even  if 
the  Sarre  goes  to  Germany  the  French  will  retain  the 
right  to  purchase  at  a  price  fixt  by  the  League  all  the 
coal  requird  for  "their  industrial  and  domestic  needs." 

Kolchak  and  the  Bolsheviki 

ADMIRAL  KOLCHAK,  supreme  ruler  at  Omsk, 
who  a  month  ago  was  said  to  be  advancing  rap- 
idly upon  Moscow  and  likely  soon  to  overthrow 
the  Soviet  republic,  has  receivd  a  severe  setback.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  he  did  not  get  within  600  miles  of  Mos- 
cow and  did  not  take  Samara,  Saratov  or  Kasan  on  the 
Volga,  as  reported,  but  only  got  to  Sarapul  on  the  Kama, 
and  this  he  has  now  lost.  The  Bolshevik  troops  have 
driven  the  Kolchak  forces  back  200  miles  and  taken 
Ufa,  which  they  lost  last  year.  The  Soviet  claims  the 
capture  of  over  50,000  prisoners  with  large  quantities 
of  munitions.  Each  side  accuses  the  other  of  devastating 
the  country  occupied  and  inflicting  atrocities  on  the  in- 
habitants. Each  side  asserts  that  its  advances  are  wel- 
comd  by  the  people  and  that  it  receives  wholesale  de- 
sertions from  its  opponents. 

The  Kolchak  troops,  which  are  officially  stated  to 
number  300,000,  have  been  supplied  with  arms  and 
equipment  by  the  British  Government  and  instructed 
by  British  officers,  but  no  British  forces  have  taken 
part  in  the  fighting  west  of  the  Urals.  The  United 
States  Government  has  cald  for  8000  additional  vol- 
unteers for  service  in  Siberia.  The  Russian  Embassy  at 
Washington  has  officially  thankt  the  American  and  Al- 
lied Governments  for  the  aid  they  have  given  to  the 
Kolchak  Government  in  its  tight  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

It  is  reported  that  three  of  the  Big  Four,  England, 
France  and  Japan,  are  in  favor  of  the  recognition  oi 
the  Omsk  Government  as  the  legitimate  authority  over 
all  Russia.  Admiral  Kolchak  lias  given  assurances  that 
he  will  call  a  constituent  assembly   to  decide  upon   the 
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h<-    take- 
Cut   President   Wilson  h  n   reluctant   to 
the  Kolchak  Government  official  and  exclusive  en- 
M.m  the  repoi  i  ins  on 
the             i   it  appeard  that   Kolchak'i  lupport   was  m 

imi  that  he  doe*  not  command 

the  entire  confidence  of  the  people,  even  In  the  terri 

i    \ huh  he  hai  control.  The  Russians  abroad 

not  agreed  on  the  question.   .Must  of  them,  like 

Lvo\    and   Nicola!  Tschaikovsky,  the  Socialist 

1  of  th<-  Archangel  Government,  favor  Kolchak,  but 

him.  The  representafivee  or  agents 

of  the  Russian  cooperative  societies  in  America  are  di 

d  as  to  tht-ir  policy.  Those  from  Siberia  have  eome 

out  in  support  of  Kolchak,  but  those  from   European 

Russia  declare  that  this  [i  contrary  to  the  principles  of 

the  cooperatives,  who  have  al.-  ibstaind  from  po- 
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Every  peg  will  find  it?  hole  to  fit.  whether  it  be  square,  round, 
or  irregular,  now  that  we  have  the  auger  invented  by  Carl  H. 
Schmidgall.  of  Peoria.  Illinois.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  tool. 
and  it  works  b>  rotary  motion  thru  wood,  iron  or  stone.  It  is 
really  five  augers  in  one — four  little  conical  rotary  cutters  milling 
out  the  corners  of  the  square  after  the  main  shaft  has  made  a 
rounil  hole.  Drilling  a  square  hole  thru  a  one-inch  piece  of 
marble  by  present  methods  takes  four  hours  or  more  of  careful 
work  by  a  skild  man.  The  new  invention  does  it  in  five 
minute?.  A  simple  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  cutters 
makes  possible  the  boring  of  holes  of  almost  any  shape. 
Above  is  the  inventor  showing  off  the  good  points  (speaking 
literally)  of  his  auger.  Mr.  Schinidgall  has  been  working  on  the 
invention  since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  while  learning  his  trade 
in  hi>  father's  blacksmith  shop.  He  is  now  twenty-nine,  and  oper- 
ate- the  biggest  hand-made  tool  shop  in  Illinois,  outside  Chicago 


litical  contn  .  The  Constitutional  Democrats,  the 

part)    Of   Pi  MiliukOV,   faVOr   Kolchak,   and   so  do 

most  of  the  Social  Revolutionists,  Bui  some  of  the  So 
i   Revolutionists,   formerly    bitter  opponent!  of  the 
Bolshevik!,  have  gone  over  to  the  other  .side  on  account 
of  their  resentmenl  at  foreign  invasions  and  even  taken 
office  in  the  Soviet  Government. 

Admiral   Kolchak  has  heen   hamperd   in  the  sstabli 
iiient   of  a   stalde  y><\  ei  nun-lit    In    the  ambition   and   coi 

ruption  of  his  associates.  Rival  generals,  Senenov,  Hor- 

vath  and  [vanov,  have  disputed  his  power  and  his  min- 
isters have  been  guilty  of  graft.  Zerirov,  Minister  of 

Supplies   in  the   Kolchak  cabinet,   has   heen   nnpeaeht   for 

frauds  estimated  at  60,000,000  rubles  (nominally  $:w,- 

000,000).   Because  of  these  scandals  the  Omsk  cahinet 

ignd  in  April,  hut   Kolchak  seems  to  have  weatherd 

the  storm   and   organizd  a   new   ministry  on  a  hroader 

and,  it  is  to  be  hopd,  an  honester  hasis. 

The  American  troops  in  eastern  Siberia  are  having 
increasing  difficulty  in  guarding  the  railroads.  There 
have  been  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
Russian  partizans  who  are  opposd  to  the  rule  of  Ad- 
miral Kolchak  at  Omsk  but  who  deny  being  Bolsheviki. 
The  American  troops  are  under  instructions  not  to  take 
part  in  such  civil  conflicts,  but  when  in  February  a 
battalion  of  the  Oita  regiment  lost  200  men  in  a  battle 
with  these  partizans,  the  Americans  were  sharply  crit- 
icize! in  Japan  and  England  for  refusing  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Japanese.  The  question  was  brought  up 
in  the  British  Parliament  and  Mr.  Churchill  explaind 
that  it  was  merely  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of 
General  Graves,  who  thought  the  belligerents  were  not 
Bolsheviki  when  they  really  were.  But  the  Americans 
have  been  so  incenst  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Cossacks  of  Kolchak  and  other  leaders  that 
they  are  disposd  to  sympathize  with  the  revolt.  Proba- 
bly on  that  account  Kolchak  has  requested  the  Ameri- 
can forces  not  to  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
front.  The  Japanese  papers  claim  that  many  American 
soldiers  have  joind  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  Americans  do  not  desire  to  move  westward,  for 
they  have  their  hands  full  where  they  are,  especially 
since  the  Canadian  troops  have  all  been  withdrawn.  One 
cf  their  hard  jobs  is  the  protection  of  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Suchan  district,  northeast  of  Vladivostok.  A  gen- 
eral strike  was  calld  here  on  May  22  and  2000  miners 
and  railroad  men  went  out.  Men  were  found  in  the 
American  ranks  capable  of  running  the  engines,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  forces  the 
mines  and  stations  have  been  protected.  But  the  Rus- 
sian bands — be  they  Bolsheviki  or  not — have  been  busy 
at  the  lines  and  there  were  a  dozen  wrecks  within  two 
days,  in  one  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  Japanese 
soldiers  were  kild  or  injurd.  Three  Americans  were 
slightly  wounded  in  pursuing  some  of  the  depredators 
thru  the  hills,  the  first  casualties  among  our  Siberian 
forces.  These  bands  who  are  fighting  the  "Kolchaki" 
are  said  to  number  10,000.  There  are  now  7000  com- 
batant and  200  non-combatant  American  troops  in  Si- 
beria. The  Japanese  number  23,000,  of  whom  15,000 
are  combatants. 

The  Americans  have  determind  to  confine  their  activ- 
ities to  a  zone  of  ten  versts  (6-.;  miles')  on  each  side  of 
the  railroad  track,  and  the  Czechs  have  adopted  the 
same  rule.  The  Japanese  and  British  complain  that  this 
is  not  enough  to  insure  safety  and  point  to  the  recent 
raids  as  proof.  A  band  of  Bolsheviki  on  skis  attackt  ■ 
train  west  of  Irkutsk  and  capturd  four  carloads  o( 
Czech  munitions. 

The  British  have  apparently  had  to  withdraw  from 
Merv  and  the  Trans-Caspian  region,  but  they  control 
the  Caspian  and  have  expelld  the  Bolsheviki  from  Alex 
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androvsk,  their  only  port  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea. 
If  Kolchak  forces  can  retain  Uralsk  and  Orenburg  the 
Bolsheviki  will  gain  no  advantage  from  their  acquisi- 
tion of  Turkestan,  for  it  is  only  thru  these  railroad 
centers  that  connection  may  be  kept  up  with  Moscow. 
The  defeat  of  the  Kolchak  army  on  the  eastern  front 
has  enabld  the  Soviet  Government  to  transfer  troops 
from  the  Urals  to  the  western  front,  which  is  being 
attackt  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  by  Finns,  Es- 
thonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Ukrainians  and  Ru- 
manians, supported  by  British  and  French  naval  forces. 
Four  times  recently  it  has  been  reported  that  Petro- 
grad  had  been  taken  by  the  Esthonians  or  Finns,  but 
according  to  latest  accounts,  the  fighting  is  still  fifty 
miles  off. 

Fares  to  Europe  by  the  Pound 

WITH  the  NC-4  safely  across  to  London  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Albert  C.  Read  the 
Columbus  of  the  uncharted  air  oceans,  we  may 
all  of  us  who  are  this  side  of  really  old  age  expect  some 
day  to  fly  over  to  London  or  Paris  for  the  week-end.  As 
to  just  what  sort  of  an  airliner  we  shall  step  aboard 
when  the  time  comes  the  experts  differ,  but  we  can  pre- 
dict with  considerable  certainty  some  interesting  things 
about  the  voyage. 

First  of  all,  when  you  go  to  buy  your  ticket  on  the 
night  mail  for  London  the  polite  young  man  in  the 
office  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Air  Line  will  ask  you  to 
step  on  the  scales.  He  will  weigh  you  very  exactly,  make 
a  memorandum  of  the  pounds  you  carry,  and,  glancing 
at  a  schedule,  tell  you  the  price  of  your  ticket.  And  right 
there  the  thin  man  will  come  into  his  own ;  for  the  price 
of  passage  will  be  according  to  weight. 

On  a  sea  ship  space  is  the  valuable  thing,  and  fat  men 
and  thin  men  need  about  the  same  amount  of  living 
space.  Weight — a  few  thousand  pounds  more  or  less — 
is  of  little  moment  to  the  craft  that  swims,  but  it  is  the 
all  important  thing  to  the  ship  that  flies;  there  pounds 
will  be  precious  even  when  giant  "Mauretanias"  of  the 
skies  appear,  airplanes  whose  passenger  list  will  take 
real  space  in  the  ship  news  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

The  record  of  pounds  per  passenger  kept  by  the  ticket 
office  will  go  along  as  it  grows  to  the  port  captain  of 
the  line  and  presently  he  will  notify  the  office  that  no 
more  passengers  can  be  accepted  for  the  "Skyrocket," 
sailing  Tuesday.  Should  two  very  slim  people  appear  at 
the  last  moment  they  might  get  passage  by  buying  out 
the  ticket  of  a  passenger  of  ex-President  Taft's  general 
avoirdupois. 

The  engineers  of  the  line  will  have  it  all  figured  out. 

They  will  know  the  weight  that  the  airplane  can  lift. 

From  this  they  will  subtract  the  weight  of  fuel  and  oil 

necessary  for  the  flight,  and  the  rc-crvc  tor  emergencies 

.  as  being  forced  to  alight  on  the  water  to  make  re- 

,   the   weight  of  the  airplane's  crew,   and   of  such 

iblea  and   drinkables  as  arc  necessary  on   the   forty- 

t.  hour  trip.  The  remainder  will  represent  the  weight 

of  the  passengers  and  mail  that  can  be  carried.  So  nat 

u  rally  ,'  ng  to  COSt  the  fat  man  more  t.o  fly  than  it 

will  the  .slim  one. 

'I  he  passengeri  on  board  the  giant  seaplane  (the 
tran  air  'raft  of  the  heavier-than  air  type  will 

l  he  a  seaplane,  since  no  land   'plane  of  such  size 
COUld   make  the   run   on    wheels   necessary  to  vault,   Into 

the  air;  will  have  no  promenade  deck  to  pace  and  no 

dge  to  ascend  by  ipecial  favor,  and  the  voyage  will 

.rt,  for  smoking  room    candal  or  Interesting 

Mir'  But     they     will     not,     lack     comforts.     Shut 

in,  M  they  must  be,  in  a  sound  proof  compart 
'  to  •'  <•  their  ears  from  the  COS  elesi  thun 
of  the  will   have  nicely   ventilated   ;in,| 
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This  is  what  the  big  passenger  planes  of  the  near  future 
will  look  like,  with  ample  seating  capacity,  powerful  motors 
and  wide  wing  spread.  A  portion  of  the  plane  is  cut  away 
in  this  drawing  to  show  the  seating  accommodations. 
It  is  probable  that  the  biggest  passenger-carrying  planes 
will  be  seaplanes  because  of  the  impracticability  of  making 
wheels    support    the    heavy    load    for    a    take-off    from    land 

warmed  quarters,  and  they  will  be  able  when  making 
the  passage  in  clear  weather  to  look  down  thru  port- 
holes on  a  wonderful  ocean  panorama.  The  few  meals 
necessary  on  so  short  a  voyage  will  not  be  notable  for 
elaborate  courses,  but  there  should  be  plenty  of  elec- 
trically cooked  food,  served  hot. 

Our  voyagers  will  doubtless  proceed  by  way  of  the 
Azores,  since  to  take  the  course  that  Hawker  tried  would 
mean  bucking  head  winds,  and  that  would  mean  carry- 
ing more  fuel,  which  in  turn  would  mean  more  weight. 
Pounds  will  mean  dollars  in  or  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
promoters  of  the  pioneer  Trans-Atlantic  Air  Line. 

Foreign  Exeliange  Problems 

IN  normal  times  French  francs  and  Italian  lire  sell 
on  a  parity,  5.18  of  either  for  a  dollar.  This  year 
they  sold  as  low  as  6.76  and  8.68  respectively,  so 
that  in  order  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  American  goods 
the  French  merchant  had  to  pay  over  30  per  cent  more 
in  francs,  while  the  Italian  merchant  had  to  pay  nearly 
70  per  cent  more  in  lire  than  in  normal  times.  This  is 
without  considering  that  war-inflated  prices  had  to  be 
paid  for  goods.  The  reason  for  this  condition  is  that 
both  countries  have  been  buying  a  vast  amount  of 
goods  from  the  United  States,  while  they  have  been 
selling  us  very   little. 

These  Countries  are  our  debtors.  In  ordinary  times 
when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  a  country,   it  will 

ship  gold  or  securities  to  the  creditor  country  in  order 

to  liquidate  the  adverse  balance.  Now,   France  arid   Italy 

cannot,  because  they  need  all  the  gold  they  can  secure 

in  order  to  protect,  the;  vast  amount  of  paper  currency 
which  has  been  [ssud  and  hecau.se  they  have  no  Securi- 
ties which  are  easily  marketable  here.  The  present,  con- 


Ill*-  hard-headed  bnsineu  man  look-  upon  this  majestic  phenomenon  of  Ma^ara  as  a  shameful  watte  of  an 
invaluable  national  asset;  he  -<■<■>  onlj   annsed  power.  The  esthetic  enthusiast   looks  upon  it   as  a  priceless 

national   a->et    which    mnsl    be    pre-er\<l;    he    ->'-    only    natural  heatity  an<l  grandeur.  Unfortunately  you  cannot 
DSC  tin-  power  anil  keep  the  heauty,  too.  Will  the  coming  generation  [)ut  material  or  esthetic  conditions  first? 


dition  results  in  a  demand  for  dollars  in  France  and 
Italy  but  very  little  demand  here  for  francs  or  lire.  Un- 
favorable political  events  also  affect  the  course  of  ex- 
change rates.  Italian  exchange  has  been  affected  by  the 
events  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  assumption  that 
with  Italian  territorial  aspirations  unrecognizd  a  revo- 
lution might  break  out  in  Italy  and  its  credit  be  de- 
stroy d. 

Heavy  sales  of  lire  by  speculators — that  is  to  say, 
short  sales — in  the  past  few  months  causd  a  drop  in 
lire  rates  of  from  about  7.00  to  nearly  8.90.  In  the  case 
of  francs,  only  the  trade  situation  affected  quotations, 
as  political  sentiment  here  has  been  favorable  to  France. 
But  as  soon  as  the  speculative  element  got  wind  of  the 
Italian  difficulties,  they  saw  in  the  situation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reap  large  profits  and  they  sold,  so  that  Ital- 
ian exchange  sufferd  as  it  did  in  the  months  following 
the  breach  at  Caporetto,  when  lire  reacht  a  low  point 
of  over  nine  for  a  dollar. 

Of  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  advanst 
for  the  creation  of  institutions  to  eliminate  disorganiza- 
tion of  this  character,  one  which  is  most  ambitious  in 
structure  was  recently  proposd  in  the  form  of  a  billion 
dollar  foreign  finance  corporation.  While  at  the  outset 
no  details  were  given  as  to  the  identity  of  the  organ- 
izers, later  press  items  stated  that  the  idea  was  ad- 
vanst by  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
had  been  discust  by  cabinet  officers  and  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  plan  contemplates  the  en- 
action of  legislation  by  Congress  which  will  permit  the 
Government  to  become  interested  in  the  enterprize. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  measure  a  strong  cor- 
poration would  extend  long  time  credits,  for  several 
years  if  necessary,  to  foreign  governments  or  mer- 
chants, such  credits  to  be  securd  by  deposit  of  proper 
collateral.  The  corporation  would  sell  its  debenture  bonds 
to  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  to  banks  and  to  the 
general  public,  the  security  for  the  debentures  being  the 
collateral  pledgd.  Thru  the  credits  the  European  coun- 
tries now  undergoing  reconstruction  would  be  given 
enough  raw  material  to  keep  them  busy.  In  a  few  years, 
by  their  own  productive  ability,  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  maintain  their  affairs  in  good  order  so  that  they 
could  liquidate  the  credits  granted  them. 

Under  present   conditions    in    the   exchange   market 
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there  is  no  incentive  for  the  French,  Belgian  or  Italian 
merchant  to  purchase  from  us  anything  but  the  barest 
necessities.  Senator  Owen  feels  that  if  we  are  to  retain 
our  markets  abroad  we  should  not  make  it  difficult  for 
our  friends  to  purchase  our  goods.  We  have  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  markets,  but  if  our  customers  have  no  cash 
we  should  extend  them  credit.  We  should  not  merely  do 
this  as  a  business  proposition,  but  because  Europe  is  in 
dire  need  after  a  tremendous  struggle;  anything  we 
can  do  to  put  Europe  on  a  normal  business  basis  will 
naturally  aid  industrial  conditions  all  over  the  world, 
and  prevent  overproduction  and   unemployment. 

The  ideal  manner  by  which  foreign  countries  can 
stabilize  their  exchange  is  to  produce  goods  and  export 
them  to  their  creditor  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States.  Whether  this  can  be  done  in  a  few  months  or 
a  few  years  will  depend  upon  how  much  raw  material 
we  can  sell  to  Europe.  Until  European  countries  can  be- 
gin exporting,  Senator  Owen's  plan  can  serve  as  a  useful 
instrument,  altho  financiers  generally  look  upon  such 
expedients  with  little  favor.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Glass  is  on  record  as  opposing  the  flotation  of  foreign 
securities  by  the  United  States  Government  or  its  agen- 
cies, maintaining  that  this  sort  of  financing  should  be 
undertaken  by  private  interests.  The  inference  is  made 
that  the  present  Administration  will  support  the  crea- 
tion of  private  investment  trusts  to  engage  in  the  sale 
of  such  securities  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  foreign 
exchange  rates.  However,  Senator  Owen's  ideas  are  re- 
garded as  sound,  and  altho  they  may  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  Government  officials  in  charge  of  foreign 
exchange  questions,  they  have  the  support  of  many  ex- 
porters and  importers. 


E 


You  Have  Thirty  Slaves 

VERY    reader    of    The    Independent    has    thirty 
slaves  working  for  him,  rain  or  shine,  and  365 
days  in  the  year.  So  has  every  matt,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

It  might  seem  as  tho  we  should  all  live  in  luxury  with 
so    much    labor    at    command.    Perhaps    you    don't    bt 
lieve  the  statement.  It  is  made  on  the  authority  oi  the 
investigators  of  the  United   States   National    Museum 
They  take  this  startling  way  to  make  us  understand 
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accustomd  as  we  are  to  shaving  by  light  created  by 
electric  power,  eating  breakfast  cookt  by  gas  power 
and  riding  to  our  offices  on  steam  or  electric  driven 
cars — the  enormous  forces  that  we  have  created  to 
work  for  us. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  150,000,000  horse  power 
is  used  in  the  United  States.  If  we  were  to  wipe  it  all 
out  and  try  to  do  the  work  by  man  power  we  would 
need  three  billion  slaves  on  the  job  driven  by  a  super- 
Legree — and  then  we  couldn't  do  it. 

The  raw  materials  of  power  are  at  present  coal,  oil 
and  water.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  hitch 
up  the  sun's  energy  direct — scientists  have  long  been 
at  work  on  the  problem — but  we  cannot  do  it  now,  and 
such  wind  power  as  we  have  at  work  for  us  is  too  small, 
comparatively,  to  figure  in  these  estimates. 

Our  power  slaves  demand  much  of  their  masters.  To 
provide  them  with  food  we  have  to  transport  and  dis- 
tribute about  700,000,000  tons  of  coal  each  year,  and 
the  demand  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50,000,000  tons 
yearly.  That  is  a  terrific  burden  for  the  railroads,  which 
themselves  burn  a  great  quantity  of  coal  in  transport- 
ing more  coal  to  be  consumd  elsewhere.  So  if  we  are 
to  go  on  having  the  equivalent  of  thirty  slaves — un- 
complaining, tireless  workers — for  each  resident  of  the 
country,  we  must  find  new  ways  of  feeding  them. 

King  Coal  long  ago  drove  hydraulic  power  from  the 
field.  The  development  of  electric  power  has  reestab- 
lisht  it.  But  the  comparatively  recent  development  of 
hydro-electric  power  has  hardly  checkt  coal  consump- 
tion and  it  is  at  the  moment  a  question  whether  coal 
will  not  again  beat  hydraulic  power  in  the  renewd  bat- 
tle for  supremacy  fosterd  by  electricity. 

Perhaps  it  will  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
contest  must  turn  in  favor  of  water  power.  The  end  of 
the  world's  known  coal  resources  is  in  sight.  Our  chil- 
dren's children  will  face  the  menace  of  workt  out  mines. 
What  about  the  unharnest  water  power  then? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  possibilities  of  hydro- 


electric development  in  this  country  total  200,000,000 
horse  power,  of  which  50,000,000  are  available  without 
building  great  reservoirs  or  other  costly  storage  works. 
Converted  into  electric  energy  this  vast  force  could 
drive  the  wheels  of  all  the  factories  and  railroads  in 
the  country  and  light  all  the  buildings. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  only  10  per  cent  of  the  increase 
in  power  in  recent  years  has  been  in  water  power,  and 
while  the  present  production  of  hydro-electricity  is  esti- 
mated to  be  equivalent  to  40,000,000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually, ten  times  that  amount  of  coal  goes  into  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  power  and  carbo-electric  power.  The 
answer  to  the  question  "Why?"  is  more  largely  a  study 
in  economics  and  politics  than  in  the  science  of  power 
development. 

But  we  are  waking  up  to  the  need  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  feeding  our  power  slaves,  and  we  have 
at  this  moment  before  us  the  example  of  Canada,  which 
plans  to  tap  the  still  tremendous  resources  of  Niagara 
— the  greatest  single  source  of  "white  coal"  on  the  con- 
tinent. This  project  includes  building  a  canal  which 
will  take  the  water  from  above  the  falls  and  carry  it 
thru  a  power  canal  to  a  distance  below  Niagara,  which 
will  give  the  water  a  drop  of  300  feet,  or  twice  that 
which  it  gets  at  the  great  leap  itself.  This  head  of  water 
will  develop  300,000  horse  power  per  second  and  will, 
when  turnd  into  hydro-electric  power,  supply  most  of 
the  towns  in  the  great  province  of  Ontario.  Canada  has 
no  vast  coal  fields  and  therefore  may  be  forst  to  point 
the  way  in  finding  in  the  rivers  food  for  the  power 
slaves. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  Canadian  plan,  as  well  as 
any  American  plan  for  the  use  of  further  power  from 
Niagara,  would  involve  a  revision  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Falls,  as  well  as  a  modification  of  the  policy  of  pres- 
ervation to  which  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  given  their  approval.  But  when  the  coal  is  gone, 
the  power  must  be  found  somewhere.  For  power  is  life. 


Editorially  Speaking 


Lamont  to  Davison  to  Root — the  double  play  that  put 
both  Lodge  and  the  President  out. 

-/■  -;-  M 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  teach  the  minor  nationalities 
that  self-determination  does  not  mean  selfish  determi- 
nation. 

-/-  /  /■ 

The  revolutionists  of  India  arc  modern  in  their  meth- 
ods. They  are  using  the  "chain"  or  "snowball"  scheme 
of  postcard  propaganda  such  as  has  often  been  used  in 
America  to  get  aid  for  some  more  or  less  worthy  suf- 
I'-.r'-.r.  Bat  this  form  of  agitation   has  the  disadvantage 

of  contributing  to  the  Government  revenues  thru  the 
incn  iles. 

,•  /  / 

The  peaa  ->t  is  out  of  the  bag.  it  does  not 

differ  by  SO  much   ;■     ail   inch  of   whisker   from   the   de 

ption  we  had  of  it.  before.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  serj 

on    whether  the   practise   of  .-.butting  cats   up 

in  bag  ".  The  most  comfortably  Irenic  and  purr 

at  can  kick  up  an  awful  fuss  when  yon  try  to 
confine  it  with  a  drawstring. 

#** 

The  publication  of  the  memoin  of  Lord  French  re 
reals  the  fact  that  hen  ted  by  Mr.  Haldane  ■■> 

earl         1908  to  command  the  British  army  to  be  senl 


to  the  defense  of  France  and  Belgium  and  that  he  de- 
voted the  next  six  years  to  a  study  of  the  campaign  on 
the  ground.  The  British  staff  were  well  aware  of  the 
intention  of  the  Germans  to  invade  France  thru  Bel- 
gium, but  made  a  mistake  in  concentrating  the  British 
forces  at  Maubeuge,  so  the  Germans,  passing  further 
west  than  was  anticipated,  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat 
upon  them. 


-X-X--X- 


One  of  the  advantages  of  American  participation  in 
the  war  is  the  greater  knowledge  of  American  institu- 
tions by  our  European  associates.  For  instance,  a  Co- 
lumbia professor  over  there  in  talking  to  an  unusually 
well  informd  Englishman  about  education  said:  "I  won- 
der which  American  university  is  best  known  in  Eng- 
land." The  Englishman  replied:  "Oh,  we  know  both  of 
I  hem,    Yale  and   Harvard  !" 

y  y  y 

In  the  legislatures  of  three  states— only  six  days 
after  Congress  past  the  suffrage  amendment— precisely 

six    legislators    voted    against    ratification.    There    was 
unanimous  approval  in  three  of  the  six  chambers  which 

voted.  In  these  three  suffrage  states  ratification  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  the  shrinking  of  opposition  to 

Hie  vanishing  point  will  be  a  shock  to  the  "antis"      un 

i'       thej   ■'"'■  i'"'  numb  from   repeated  shocks  to  feel 
another. 


Burning  Down  the  House 
to  Roast  llic  Pig 


\n  Editorial 

!5\  Hamilton  Holt 


On  Juj  1910,  Philander  C.  Knox,  then 

of  state,  deliverd  the  commencement  ad 
dresi  at  the  University    of  Pennsylvania,  part 
the  peroration  of  which  was  as  follows: 
We  mi  t.  a  point  when  it  [■  evident  that  the  future 

-    in    ~.ti.ri-    a    time    when    wars    shall    cease;     when    the 

of  the  world  shall  realize  a  federation  as  real  and 

vital   as    that    now    subsisting   between    the   component    parts 

of  a  itate;  when  by  deliberate  international  conjunc- 

rOQg  shall   universally   help   the    weak,   anil    when 

the  corporate  righteousness  of  the  world  shall  compel  on- 

righteOUl  0  disappear  and  shall  destroy  the  habitations 

of  cruelty  still  lingering  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

When  these  pregnant  words  were  utterd  Secretary 

Knox  was  engagd  in  the  laudable  effort  of  negotiating 
all-inclusive  arbitration  treaties  with  England  and 
France,  which,  it  may  be  incidentally  recald,  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  were  then  attacking  as  furiously  as  the 
Republican  Senators  are  today  attacking  the  Covenant. 

But  times  have  changd.  Last  week  Senator  Knox  in- 
troduced a  resolution  into  the  Senate  which,  if  adopted, 
may  undo  all  our  delegates  have  concretely  done  at  Paris 
for  the  very  federative  principle  which  the  distin- 
guish constitutional  statesman  so  eloquently  favord 
nearly  a  decade  ago.  The  purpose  of  the  Knox  resolu- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  frankly  to  separate  the  Cove- 
nant from  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  League  of  Nations  is 
to  be  left  "for  later  determination"  on  the  astonishing 
pretext  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  have  had 
neither  time  to  examine  and  consider  nor  opportunity 
to  express  regarding  it  a  maturd  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment." 

It  was  no  mere  chance  that  the  Peace  Conference 
past  at  its  second  Plenary  Session  of  January  25  a 
resolution  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  paragraph : 

It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement 
which  the  associated  nations  are  now  met  to  establish  that 
a  League  of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international 
obligations  and  to  provide  safeguards  against  war.  This 
league  should  be  created  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilizd  nation 
that  can  be  relied  upon  to  promote  its  objects. 

The  question  of  whether  a  League  of  Nations  should 
be  an  "integral  part"  of  the  treaty  was  the  burning 
issue  from  the  day  the  Conference  assembld.  Every 
conceivable  effort  was  made  by  all  the  forces  of  chau- 
vinism, militarism,  commercialism  and  old-time  diplo- 
macy to  have  the  consideration  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions deferd  until  after  peace  was  declard.  The  League 
of  Nations  was  one  of  President  Wilson's  cardinal  four- 
teen points  and  that  was  apparently  the  only  way  it 
could  be  side-trackt.  But  largely  thru  Mr.  Wilson's  in- 
sistence better  counsels  prevaild  and  the  League  be- 
came the  very  frontispiece  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

And  now  a  careful  perusal  of  the  full  text  of  the 
treaty  as  publisht  by  the  Senate  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  League  of  Nations  is  so  interwoven  in  the  texture 
of  the  whole  general  peace  that  to  extract  it  from  the 
treaty  would  be  like  the  attempt  of  the  dentist  who, 
when  he  tried  to  pull  the  tooth,  brought  out  the  whole 
skeleton  with  it.  I  have  gone  over  the  treaty  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Covenant,  and  not  counting  Part  I, 
4:;<; 


which  i-  a  republication  of  the  Covenant  itself,  the 
League   of    Nations    is    referd    to   by    name    seventy-one 

eparate  times. 

The  League,  for  instance,  will  have  full  charge  and 
final  disposition  of  the  Sane  valley;   it  will  control  the 

city  of  Danzig;  it  will  supervize  the  convention 

between  Germany  and  Poland  and  (iermany  and  Aus- 
tria; it  will  have  unlimited  power  to  investigate  condi- 
tions in  (iermany;  it  will  supervize  all  treaties  between 
Germany  and  the  Allied  Powers,  it  will  have  duties 
to  perform  in  regulating  the  international  traffic  of 
ports,  waterways  and  railroads;  it  will  have  power  to 
settle  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  peace  treaty  and 
to  amend  it;  and  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
labor  conventions,  in  which  it  has  all  sorts  of  adminis- 
trative, executive,  legislative  and  even  judicial  func- 
tions. 

These  and  similar  duties  are  given  to  the  League  of 
Nations  under  the  peace  treaty.  The  League  is  in  fact 
the  organization  that  is  intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world,  but,  as  is  stated  at  the  head  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Covenant,  "to  promote  international 
cooperation." 

Moreover,  the  League  is  the  only  power  adequate  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  new 
nations  born  during  the  war.  How  long  could  Poland, 
Finland,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Hedjaz 
and  Palestine  exist  as  independent  nations  in  an  era  of 
oldtime  militaristic  alliances?  What  chance  would  Es- 
thonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Ukrainia,  Georgia  and  Arme- 
nia have  to  work  out  their  destiny  unmolested  except 
under  the  egis  of  a  League  of  Nations?  And  what  about 
our  enemies,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria? 
Shall  we  simply  sign  with  them  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
then  depart  from  Paris  under  the  delusion  that  the 
treaty  will  execute  itself?  We  showd  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  May  31  that  the  sentence  imposd  upon  Ger- 
many by  the  Allies  was  an  indeterminate  one,  to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  criminologists.  Can  there  be  the  slight- 
est ground  for  hope  that  such  a  sentence  can  be  carried 
out  except  by  a  powerful  League  of  Nations  always  on 
the  job  as  probation  officer,  to  see  that  Germany  keeps 
disarmd  and  pays  her  fines  and  continues  to  keep  on  her 
good  behavior?  And  then  how  about  disarmament?  Is 
there  the  slightest  chance  that  one  single  nation  will 
disarm  unless  all  do  the  same,  and  is  there  any  chance 
that  all  will  disarm  if  some  can  re-arm  again  at  their 
pleasure?  Is  not  the  League  of  Nations  the  only  organi- 
zation strong  enough  to  maintain  that  general  disarma- 
ment so  passionately  desired  by  the  war-weary  peoples 
of  the  world? 

What  about  the  captured  colonies?  If  we  sign  a 
peace  without  a  League  these  colonies  will  be  put  in  the 
grab  bag  for  annexation  by  the  rival  powers  instead  of 
being  administered  with  regard  to  native  interests  b\ 
the  admirable  mandatory  system  of  the  League.  And 
what  about  those  nations  who  have  no  access  to  taw  ma- 
terials? Are  they  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold?  They  ere 
likely  to  be  so  unless  a  League  o(  Nations  is  there  ready 
to  provide  for  their  necessities  on  some  equitable  basis. 

Indeed,  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a   League 
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of  Nations  in  the  present  peace  treaty  the  world  will 
run  the  risk  of  sinking  back  to  the  old  system  of  alli- 
ances, with  its  mutual  hates  and  suspicions,  scandalous 
armament  rivalries,  cutthroat  economic  competition, 
class  exploitation  and  inevitable  wars. 

Just  two  more  considerations:  First,  the  Knox  reso- 
lution says  that  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  to  sever  the 
Covenant  from  the  treaty  "will  facilitate  the  early  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States."  And  yet,  in  another  part  of  the  resolution,  we 
are  told  that  "the  treaty  as  drawn  contains  principles, 
guarantees  and  undertakings  obliterative  of  legitimate 
race  and  national  aspirations,  oppressive  of  weak  na- 
tions and  peoples  and  destructive  of  human  progress 
and  libertv."  I  ask  Senator  Knox  and  all  other  Senators 


who  support  this  view  whether  they  propose  to  "facili- 
tate the  early  acceptance  of  the  treaty,"  even  if  the 
Covenant  is  taken  out  of  it,  when  they  solemnly  declare 
the  treaty  embodies  such  monstrous  provisions?  Sec- 
ond, the  Knox  resolution  provides  that  when  the  peace 
of  Europe  is  "threatend,"  the  United  States  will  again, 
if  necessary,  join  in  the  "defense  of  civilization."  It  is 
proposd  then  that  the  United  States  shall  wait  till  the 
issue  again  arises  and  then  pour  out  her  blood  and 
treasure,  but  we  will  enter  no  league  to  prevent  the 
issue  arising.  The  war  has  evidently  taught  certain 
Senators  nothing.  A  thousand  times  better  the  old  in- 
ternational competition  than  the  new  international  co- 
operation ! 

And  what  have  the  America  people  to  say  about  this? 


What  Is  Fair? 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


THE  demands  made  by  the  telegraphers  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  program  which  a  majority 
of  wage  earners  in  Europe  and  in  America 
stands  for  today.  It  is  not  a  socialistic  program, 
certainly  not  a  Bolshevist  program,  but  it  is  a  program 
of  industrial  democracy. 

Industrial  democracy  proposes  that  wage  earners 
shall  share  in  the  control  of  industry.  Old  fashiond 
employer-class  capitalism  has  all  along  insisted  that 
individual  employers  shall  "run  their  own  business" 
as  they  see  fit.  Bolshevism  proclaims  that  industry  is 
to  be  taken  away  from  an  employing  class  and  given 
outright  to  the  proletariat.  That  would  be  a  syndicalist 
socialism.  The  more  conservative  state  socialism  asks 
that  industry  be  taken  from  an  employing  class  and 
made  over  to  public  ownership  and  control. 

A  majority  of  wage  earners  is  not  as  yet  calling  for 
any  of  these  radical  changes.  It  is  not  demanding  com- 
plete proletarian  control  of  industry  with  an  expropria- 
tion of  capitalist  employers  and  a  relegation  of  em- 
ployers themselves  to  the  ranks  of  wage  earners,  but  it 
claim  a  share  in  control  and  a  much  larger  share 
than  it  obtains  now  in  the  distributed  product. 

If  one  could  accept  the  current  speech  of  employers 
at  its  face  value  it  would  appear  that  nobody  disputes 
the  wage  earners'  contention  or  has  any  interest  to 
refuse  what  they  ask.  "Industrial  democracy  is  coming; 
everybody  grants  that";  so  runs  the  talk.  "The  question 
in  dispute  is  how  to  bring  it  about  and  to  organize  it." 
This  means,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  thai  the  em- 
ployers know  that  the  present  is  not  a  good  time  to  run 
the  old  line  of  capitalistic  sociology  in  editorials  or  iii 
the  political  platform,  but  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  surrendering  any  control  that  they  can  retain. 

telegraphers'   statement   of   demands    puts   the 
finger  precisely   upon  the  real  cause  and   occasion  of 
<■    D     ay    that  wage  earner.-:  must  have  the  right. 
to  join  ani<         ind  that  collective  bargaining  must  be 
rs  and   union  i  organizd   by   the  men 
ad  of  between  employers  and  associa 
of  employee    organizd  and  controlld  by  the  em 
ot  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  the  U 
phei     iay,  In   tubstance:  "We  demand  the  real  thing 
mtinuing  employer  control  camouflagd  fl 
ndustrial  den  "  And  this  Is  the  contention  not 

of  the  telegraphei     ft,  I    the  contention  of  the  en 

body    of    organizd    irage    workers    in    the    United 
'  cognition  of  the  onion  and  collective  bargain 


ing  thru  the  union — about  that  pivot  the  labor  move- 
ment at  present  turns. 

Over  precisely  this  point  the  industrial  fight  has  been 
waged  in  England  for  years  past  and  it  has  appar- 
ently resulted  in  decisive  victory  for  the  unions.  In  a 
recent  article  in  these  columns,  "The  British  Way  with 
Labor  Unrest,"  the  report  agreed  upon  by  the  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  employers'  associations  and 
labor  unions,  recently  authorizd  by  the  Government, 
was  summarizd.  Recognition  of  each  group  of  organiza- 
tions, those  of  the  employers  and  those  of  the  wage 
earners,  as  independent  and  equally  valid,  is  the  basic 
principle  of  the  proposd  procedure.  It  is  supplemented 
by  another  recognition  of  fundamental  importance, 
namely,  that  of  the  obligation  of  the  Government  repre- 
senting all  interests  of  the  nation,  including  domestic 
peace  and  social  order,  to  enforce  agreements  and  by 
proper  legislation  to  maintain  conditions  conducive  to 
general  welfare. 

This  is  not  a  radical  program  and  nothing  is  gaind 
by  representing  it  as  such.  Socialism,  whether  state  or 
syndicalist,  is  radical.  By  putting  the  capital-owning 
employer  out  of  business  and  destroying  his  responsi- 
bility for  results  it  would  make  an  end  of  our  whole 
existing  social  order,  to  experiment  with  one  different 
in  both  principle  and  practise.  The  demand  for  control- 
sharing  thru  collective  bargaining  with  unions  does  not 
do  this  any  more  than  political  democracy  does  it.  Po- 
litical democracy  did  not  deprive  its  predecessor,  the 
aristocratic  element  in  society,  of  the  political  franchise. 
It  extended  the  franchise  to  classes  that  had  not  en- 
joyd  it.  Control  sharing  between  employers'  organiza- 
tions and  wage  earners'  organizations  would  leave  the 
Framework  of  industrial  society  unchangd.  It  would  not 
destroy  individual  initiative,  nor  eliminate  individual 
ponsibility.  it  would,  however,  lay  upon  government, 
he  British  have  seen,  the  obligation  to  enforce  agree- 
ments, thereby  maintaining  responsibility. 

The  public  is  asking  what  is  expedient  and  what  is 
fair.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  The  American  pub 

lie  will  not  look  Upon  any  of  the  radical  propositions  as 
expedient.  K  is,  however,  quite  possible  thai  before  Hi" 
ndustrial  conflict  becomes  as  bitter  thruout  the  conn 
try  as  it  has  been  in  particular  industries  and  place.,, 
the  American  mind  may  arrive  at  I  lie  conclusion  Hint 
there  is  nothing  either  inexpedient,  or  unfair  in  the  de 
mand  Of  labor  for  a  share  of  real  control  to  be  exerci/d 

thru  organizations  created  by  Itself. 


Hie  Shell-Shockt  Continent 

\-  It  Looks  to  an   American  in  Paris 


THE  gr<  iwbacli  to  a  long  war  is  not  that  It 

j,  but  that  it  exh  he  energies  aaaen 

tmi  to  the  task  oi  rebuilding. 
Ever)  one  can  understand  the  misery  and  pov- 
1 1  <  >  w  prevailing  over  bo  much  oi  the  continent  oi 
Europe  ai  a  result  oi  the  war,  but  what  is  not  so  i 
to  comprehend   at   a   glance   is   why    many   countries 
should  be  nearer  famine  after  half  a  year's  armj 
than  during  the  period  oi  conflict  itself.  The  mere  .stop- 
ping oi  lighting  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  brought 

an  immediate  betterment  to  the  national  life.  Demobil- 
ization sets  labor  free  for  the  productive  work  oi  farm 

and    factory,    at    the    same    time    it    puts    a    stop    to    the 
pureh    destructive  activities  incident  to   war.   Instead  of 
making    cannon,    gas    masks,     Red    Cross    supplies,    en- 
trenching  tools,  armor  plate,  high  explosives  and  tanks, 
the  community  can  turn  to  the  production  of  Hour,  but- 
ter, Ford  motors,  civilian  clothing,  structural  steel,  baby 
carriages,    phonographs    and    souvenirs    for    the    casual 
tourist.  A  nation  at  war  is  taxt  to  the  limit,  is  borrowing 
every  Bpare  cent  which  can  be  raisd  at  home  and  usually 
running    up   the   largest    possible    indebtedness    abroad, 
and    in   general    is   pursu- 
ing     a      financial      policy 
based    on    the   same   prin- 
ciples     as      those      which 
would    impel    a    man    to 
burn    his    house    to    keep 
from  freezing  to  death  or 
drink    his    own    blood    in 
order  not  to  die  of  thirst. 
Peace,    even    coupld    with 
debts     and     indemnities, 
stops  to  some  degree  this 
necessary      but      ruinous 
financial    waste.    Yet    in- 
dustry   does   not   recover. 
The  real  reason  for  the 
material  state  of  Europe 
is  its  mental  state.  Dur- 
ing   the   war    waste    was 
going  on  far  more  rapid- 
ly   than    at    present    and, 
during      the     last      few 
months     of     fighting     at 
least,    the    exhaustion    of 
wealth  causd  by  the  war 
prest  as  keenly  upon  the 
needs  of  the  people  as  at 
present.    But    so    long    as 
the  war  tension  could  be 
kept    up    every    one    was 
eagerly  at  work  to  create 
new  wealth  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  nation.  Loans 
were  larger  than  now,  but 
more  easily  raisd.  Taxes 
were  heavier,  but  more  easily  endurd.  Restrictions  were 
more  numerous,  but  causd  less  grumbling.  The  current 
wealth  of  Europe  was  destroyd  and  again  created  sev- 
eral times  over  during  four  years  of  zealous,  unremit- 
ting toil  on  the  part  of  the  men,  women  and  even  the 
children  of  Europe.  It  will  forever  stand  as  one  of  the 
miracles   of  history   that   soldiers   and   civilians   could 
stand  such  overstrain  for  so  long  a  time.  But  there  came 
an  hour  when  nature  could  no  longer  endure  the  de- 
mands imposd  by  the  relentless  deity  of  the  state. 
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Russian  morale  broke  first.  Misrule  and  that  incapac 
itj  for  collective  voluntary  action  which  is  common  to 
many  peoples  of  eastern  iMiropc  and  of  Asia  had  com- 
bind  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  so  that  the 
Russian  soldier  had  little  moral  reserve  to  fall  back  on 
but  his  personal  courage  and  his  loyalty  to  an  individual 
leader,  and  in  this  position  he  had  to  face  as  best  he 
might  the  Cruelest  hardships  and  the  most  appalling 
losses  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  army.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  millions  of  Russians  viewd  with  apathy  the 
dissolution  of  a  mighty  empire,  whose  leaders  had 
dreamd  not  unreasonably  of  world  dominion,  into  a  chaos 
oi  wandering  tribes  and  petty  independent  villages,  and 
permitted  a  small  group  of  determind  doctrinaires  to 
seize  supreme  power  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  Rus- 
sia's own  elected  representatives  and  establish  a  class 
dictatorship. 

This  has  been  a  war  of  attrition.  Attrition  has  a 
double  meaning;  it  implies  not  only  the  killing  of  enemy 
units,  but  also  the  wearing  down  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
mon purpose  which  unites  them.  If  you  take  two  stones 
and  rub  them  together  continuously  they  will  eventu- 
ally be  ground  down  into 
fine  sand.  Not  an  atom  of 
the  stone  has  been  de- 
stroyd, but  you  have  de- 
stroyd that  cohesion,  that 
physical  esprit  de  corps, 
which  made  the  stone  an 
"it"  instead  of  a  mere 
"they."  Also,  the  softer, 
less  cohesive  stone  will 
break  to  pieces  first. 

This  is  what  happend 
in  Europe.  In  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  example, 
there  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  a  real  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  State.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two 
this  had  practically  dis- 
appeard  because  of  the 
highly  artificial  nature  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  No- 
body thought  any  longer 
of  the  hyphenated  Great 
Power  on  the  Danube; 
what  nervd  the  Austrian 
to  fight  was  his  feeling  of 
national  kinship  with  the 
other  Germans,  and  the 
Hungarian  thought  only 
for  his  little  ethnic  en- 
clave of  the  Magyars. 
The  Czechs  and  South 
Slavs  and  Italians  were 
openly  rebellious.  Had  Germany  won,  these  nations 
might  yet  have  been  kept  together  by  force,  but  the 
possibility  of  a  spiritual  "Mitteleuropa"  had  vanisht 
forever.  Two  years  later  the  German  Austrians  and 
Magyars  had  forgotten  even  their  linguistic  loyalties 
and  were  pleading  for  any  sort  of  peace.  Nationality 
had  conquerd  loyalty  to  the  multi-national  state  and  in 
dividualism  had  conquerd  both. 

The  wearing  down  of  German  morale  was   a   much 
harder  problem,  as  the  Germans  of   liH-1  were  perhaps 


the   many  French   refugees  who   face   the 
rebuilding   their  homes   from   total   ruins 
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the  most  cohesive  and  collective-minded  people  in 
Europe.  Their  fault  was  not  the  Slavic  anarchy  or  the 
careless  individualism  of  the  western  nations,  but  the 
contrary  tendency  to  sacrifice  everything  else  to  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  nation.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a 
problem  whether  Germany  or  the  western  allies  would 
first  crumble  under  the  inhuman  strain  of  the  four 
years'  battle.  Both  sides  carefully  watcht  for  the  first 
signs  of  reluctance  to  make  further  sacrifice  for  vic- 
tory; mutiny,  strikes,  parliamentary  bickerings,  bread 
riots,  decreasing  loan  subscriptions,  agitation  for  an 
early  peace,  diplomatic  "feelers"  thru  neutral  powers, 
quarrels  among  allies.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  peri- 
odical index  for  the  war  years  gives  under  such  head- 
ings as  "Peace  proposals,  discussion  of,"  almost  nothing 
for  1914,  very  little  for  1915,  not  much  for  1916,  a  great 
deal  for  1917,  and  whole  pages  for  1918. 

THE  whole  story  of  the  victory  may  be  told  in  a  sen- 
tence: The  Entente  had  enough  moral  reserve  power 
to  meet  the  shock  of  the  1918  campaign;  Germany  had 
not.  The  causes  for  this  were  various.  Chief  of  them, 
perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  behind  England,  France  and 
Italy  loomd  the  gigantic  figure  of  America,  unworn  by 
war,  able  to  put  into  the  field  fresh  troops  with  all  the 
first  glow  of  a  great  decision  still  upon  them.  The  United 
States  was  the  only  belligerent  power  which  had  not  to 
some  extent  "gone  stale."  1918  was  to  us  what  1915  was 
to  Britain,  the  second  year  of  the  war  and  the  first 
year  of  a  big  army  in  the  field.  In  1921,  had  the  war 
lasted  that  long,  the  United  States  might  have  been 
war-worn  and  war-weary  in  its  turn. 

Another  cause  was  the  growing  distrust  between  the 
German  people  and  their  Government.  In  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  as^lsoin  the  United  States, 
the  people  could  make  or  remake  their  governments  at 
will;  they  could  therefore  blame  only  themselves  for 
blunders  and  disappointments.  But  in  Germany,  as  for- 
merly in  Russia,  the  Government  stood  apart  from  the 
people  and  beyond  their  reach.  As  long  as  the  war  was 
popular  nobody  seemd  to  mind  this.  But  once  the  Gov- 
ernment began  to  pursue  policies  not  at  one  with  the 
public  mood,  the  people  turnd  their  eyes  toward  it  as 
toward  an  alien  or  even  hostile  rule.  That  is  one  draw- 
back to  autocracy;  it  is  a  stiff,  brittle  regime,  hard  to 
bend  but  for  that  very  reason  easily  broken. 

Another  disadvantage  that  faced  the  Germans  was  the 


bad  conscience  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  all  their  war- 
making.  Victory,  or  even  a  short  war  with  any  termina- 
tion, might  have  enabld  the  German  people  to  forget 
and  forgive  the  fact  that  the  will  of  their  masters  had 
put  the  world  into  trenches.  But  at  the  end  of  four  years 
of  horrible  suffering  it  was  hard  to  rally  the  nation 
without  a  moral  appeal  such  as  France  could  still  make 
and  Germany  could  not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  Germans  have  "repented"  or  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  call  of  righteousness  than  in  1914.  Rather 
the  tides  of  passions  which  overlaid  conscientious  scru- 
ples in  1914  subsided  in  the  course  of  time,  as  an  ebbing 
tide  reveals  the  rocks  which  were  hidden  in  full  flood. 

So  far,  so  good.  We  are  all  glad  that  the  disintegra- 
tion of  German  nationalism  reacht  the  point  where  the 
army  broke  up  into  a  mob  of  individuals  and  the  old 
military  Government  crumbld  in  revolution.  But  the 
moral  exhaustion  of  Germany  has  partially  paralyzd  her 
capacity  for  productive  effort  and  the  replacement  of 
wealth  is  g"oing  forward  very  slowly.  This  means  in- 
creasing poverty  and  the  Bolshevist  specter.  Western 
Europe  suffers  from  the  same  lassitude,  tho  fortunately 
in  a  much  less  serious  degree.  In  eastern  Europe  eco- 
nomic life  is  still  almost  in  eclipse.  People  are  starving 
not  because  the  fields  cannot  be  tild  or  because  railroad 
rolling  stock  is  in  poor  condition,  but  because  exhausted 
populations  lose  their  power  of  effective  cooperative  ef- 
fort and  become  short-sighted,  selfish  and  badly  "rat- 
tld"  human  atoms. 

The  remedy  for  Europe  is  exactly  what  a  good  doctor 
would  prescribe  in  a  similar  case  of  exhaustion  and 
nerve  shock  in  an  individual.  There  must  be  "quiet"  for 
the  patient,  a  period  of  rest  from  wars,  banditry  and 
civil  conflict,  such  as  can  be  obtaind  only  from  a  power- 
ful League  of  Nations  and  stable  democratic  govern- 
ments. There  must  be  "diet"  for  the  patient,  a  resump- 
tion of  the  normal  course  of  trade,  and  some  generosity 
on  our  part  in  selling  food  and  other  necessities  to 
Europe  and  extending  loans  on  rather  lenient  terms. 
There  must,  most  of  all,  be  a  restoration  of  healthy 
moral  tone.  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  "cheer- 
fulness" in  Europe,  but  a  dash  of  American  optimism, 
a  hopeful  forward  outlook  we  may  in  some  degree  find 
it  within  our  power  to  communicate.  When  the  exhaust- 
ed countries  recover  their  lost  morale  they  will  handle 
the  merely  material  difficulties  of  reconstruction  with 
amazing  ease. 


Remarkable  Remarks 


JANS  ^owl — No  woman  fails  so  ut- 
terly in  spiritual  insight  as  a  man. 

KlfDAMB — In  America  no  one  is 
more  <:  at  the  present  day  than 

the  pacifist. 

H'.a.'.k  I..  GnnSTB  The  industrial 
strength  of  any  nation  is  in  proportion 
f/>  its  tool  power. 

BOY    K.    MOl  UTOH    -Chct    Hlinks,   the 

sign  painter,  baa  a  daughter  who  paints 

also,  but  not  signs. 

Dk.  J.  B.  Watson— 'I  net  who 

and    kissen   her   child    when    he 

'  r  ■       bo  i  d    <    punishable  Uy  law. 

Pmfm  PAmswtKi  f  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  bavins  the  confidence  oi 
all  p  •        end  the  mpporl  of  none 

CAgDIIfAL      CAHRARRI,       PAf'AI.       SK'  III 

tary  of  State    Bather  'nan  a  reunion 
of  1  •    tian  Cbnrchee  the  Holy 

ne  et  ttu  of  the  l  which 


in  the  opinion  of  Rome,  can  only  occur 
by  all  returning  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Cass  Gilbert — Our  memorial  ceme- 
teries are  often  an  expression  of  maud- 
lin sentiment  from  entrance  to  exit. 

President  Ebert — Brest-Litovsk  was 
a  declaration  of  human  rights  in  com- 
parison   with    the    Paris    Peace    Treaty. 

Vk  k- President  Marshall — Making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  does  not 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  aristocrat. 

Ed,  Howe — May  I  say  without  of- 
fense that  while  at  work  in  public 
places  firl  clerks  should    forget  their 

love   affairs. 

George  Bbnasd  Shaw    When  young 

people    I  ri     a      free    to    walk    out    of    a 

classroom  where  they  arc  bored  by  a 
dull  teacher  as  grown-up  people  are  to 
walk  out  of  a  theater  where  they  are 
bored  by  ■  dull  playwright,  the  schools 


will  be  far  more  crowded  than  the  thea- 
ters and  the  teachers  far  more  popular 
than  the  actors. 

President  Wilson — I  have  always 
been  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
greatest    freedom    of    speech    was    the 

greatest  safety. 

Editor  of  the  Evening  Post — Rad- 
icals, we  suppose,  are  so  called  because 
they    are,   as    a    rule,    radically   wrong 

about  their  facts. 

Senator  Core — Doing  the  work  of 
a  mandatory  in  any  Mediterranean 
area  is  a  good  deal  like  doing  dental 
work  on  the  back  teeth  of  the  British 

lion. 

Father  Duffy — if  the  people  go  to 

church  on  Sunday  morning  and  make 
the  proper  contribution  to  the  collec- 
tion, it  is  all  right  for  them  to  go  to 
the  ball  game  in  the  afternoon. 
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Bolshevism  means  drenching  the  world  in  blood 

THE  fatal  mistake  made  by  the  Bolsheviki  has 
been  their  distorted  mental  conception  of  the 
Russian  peasantry,  whom  such  radicals  as  Lenin 
and  Trotzky  have  vainly  been  attempting  to  see 
thru  the  smokd  goggles  of  Karl  Marx.  Believing  that 
the  adoption  of  socialistic  programs  would  not  confer 
any  benefits  upon  them  and  taking  no  interest  in  the 
struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  which  is  largely 
confind  to  the  cities,  the  peasants  thru  their  repre- 
sentatives have  repudiated  the  political  schemes  of  the 
Russian  radicals,  preferring  the  communistic  form  of 
government  to  which  they  are  accustomd  and,  in  spite 
of  Czardom  and  Bolshevism,  have  enjoyd  for  centuries. 
When  Karl  Marx  first  attempted  to  label  and  describe 
the  various  classes  of  humanity,  one  ambiguous  group 
resisted  all  of  his  well  known  powers  of  scientific  analy- 
sis and  classification.  Having  divided  the  race  into  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat,  he  was  puzzld  to  know 
in  which  grand  division  to  place  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  peasants  of  Russia.  Upon  investigation, 
Marx  discoverd  that  most  of  the  peasantry  not  only 
possess  their  own  agricultural  implements  and  cultivate 
their  own  land,  but  at  the  same  time  work  the  acreage 
of  the  wealthy  landlords.  Thousands  of  peasants  labor 
part  of  the  year  on  their  own  land  and  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year  in  the  cities,  thus  rendering  impos- 
sible all  efforts  properly  to  classify  them,  either  as 
bourgeois  or  proletarian,  so  that  the  class  war  carried 
on  by  the  Bolsheviki  has'  made  no  appeal  to  the  Rusr 
sian  peasantry. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  average  peasant  lives 
a  miserable  life,  continually  on  the  edge  of  starvation, 
the  Bolsheviki  supposd  that  he  would  join  the  indus- 
trial workers  in  a  war  against  capital.  Instead,  the 
peasantry  organizd  their  own  party,  with  a  program 
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wholly  opposd  to  that  which  was  advocated  by  the  exist- 
ing political  organizations  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  anything  but  a  socialist,  the 
form  of  life  In  which  he  lias  livd  from  time  immemorial 
being  in  communities,  or  Mire,  from  which  have  been 
SVOlvd  the  principle  and  practise  Of  cooperation.  As 
cooperation  and  communism  are  not  openly  opposd  to 
capitalism,  no  better  bridge  could  be  found  to  unite  the 
warring  factions  of  capital  and  labor. 

All  the  members  of  each  community  or  village  belong 
to  the  Mir,  which  in  many  respects  is  cooperative  and 
paternalistic,  distributing  the  land,  electing  its  own 
chiefs,  tax  collectors  and  judges,  caring  for  its  poor  and 
feeding  those  who  are  incapacitated  for  work.  The  Mir 
also  takes  upon  itself  the  financial  responsibility  of  all 
its  members,  builds  roads,  and  develops  various  forms  of 
cooperative  enterprizes.  Often,  it  has  its  own  mutual 
bank,  and  finances  the  business  ventures  of  its  mem- 
bers. If  a  member  becomes  bankrupt,  the  Mir  takes  up 
a  collection  to  cover  the  deficit.  If  a  member's  house  or 
place  of  business  burns  down,  the  Mir  assists  those  who 
are  unable  to  restore  their  property.  The  Mir  builds 
schools,    contributes    toward    the   salaries    of   teachers, 
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atal  Error 

Peasants  Are  Biding  Their 
Terror  and  Rebuild  Russia 
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encourages  improvements  in  agriculture  and  establishes 
new  rotations  of  crops,  such  as  clover,  flax  and  other 
plants.  In  fact,  its  possibilities  for  social,  economic  and 
political  service  are  practically  limitless.  The  Russian 
peasant  realizes  the  significance  of  the  famous  fable  of 
the  broom,  any  straw  of  which  may  be  broken  sepa- 
rately but  which  easily  resists  attempts  to  break  all 
the  straws  together.  He  understands  that  the  force  of 
the  Mir  consists  in  the  cooperation  of  individuals. 

Only  those  political  programs  will  have  the  support 
of  the  peasantry  which  insure  their  highest  welfare, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
munal form  of  government  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomd.  Neither  are  they  willing  to  give  up  the 
tracts  of  land  which  they  possess  in  order  to  try  out  the 
doubtful  experiments  of  radicals. 

ACCORDINGLY,  the  Bolsheviki  are  in  vain  calling 
upon  the  Russian  peasantry  to  join  them  in  their 
fight  against  the  bourgeoisie.  The  only  part  the  peas- 
antry took  in  the  Revolution  was  to  seize  the  land  desert- 
ed by  its  former  owners.  In  the  government  of  Russia 
the  peasant  now  has  no  part.  But  he  realizes  that  he  is 
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In  the  peasantry  lies  the  future  hope  of  Russia 

the  country's  greatest  strength  and  that  he  may  feed 
or  starve  at  will  the  parasites  of  the  cities,  so  he  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  He  fully  realizes 
that  he  is  expected  to  feed  ten  times  more  parasites 
than  before  the  Revolution ;  that  he  is  robd  of  his 
crops  and  swindld  by  worthless  money,  and  that  the 
whole  country  is  being  devastated.  *If  Bolshevism  is 
dying  out  in  Russia-,  it  is  because  the  peasantry  are 
more  than  willing  to  let  it  die. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnd  is  that  no  party  can  long  hold 
power  in  Russia  which  is  not  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  its  population — its  150,000,000  peasants,  who 
caltivate  one-sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  world.  The 
only  government  which  can  prove  stable  is  one  which  is 
truly  democratic,  admitting  all  classes  and  parties,  ex- 
prost  thru  a  Pan-Russian  Constituent  Assembly,  in 
which  peasants  would  predominate  overwhelmingly. 

The  hope  of  Russia  lies  in  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Admiral  Kolchak  in  Siberia.  This  is  supported 
by  the  governments  of  Denikin,  in  southern  Russia,  and 
of  Tschalkovsky  in  the  north.  But  what,  is  most  impor 
i. int.,  it  is  supported  by  the  peasantry.  Siberia  is  the 
first  section  of  Russia  which  is  being  resford  from  the 
de  OlatlOU   of   war  to   life.   Thousands  of  societies,   with 

millions  of  peasant  members,  have  started  to  rebuild 
the  country.  The  spirit,  of  the  Russian  commune  has 
been  awakend,  Kivinj.-:  me  absolute  confidence  of  ulti- 
mate success. 

Whether  or   not,  the   Allies   recognize  these  construe 

tive  governments  makes  little  difference,  In  a  short 
time  the  Bolsheviki,  discomfited  and  starvd  by  the  lais- 

8ez  jdiri    attitude  of  the  peasantry,   will  be  overthrown. 

Then  the  peasantry  will  do  the  same  thing  which  they 

have    dOlM    10    many    times      rebuild    Russia    ;inew    and 

lead  her  again  In  paths  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

in 


\\  ben  You  Drop  in  on  Mr.  Wilson 


CONFLII  riNG 
impressions 
tie  in  on  my  one 
who  pauses  in 
the  office  of  the  I  *  t  *- — i 
dent  Hut  the  deepeal 
impression  comes  in  the 
wist  contrast  between 
the   utter   Bimplicitj    of 

th;s     office    ami     its     tie 

mendoui    influence   -the 
rout  rast     between     the 
statu-  shape  and  size 
it  and   its   far-reaching 

strength  ami  world-wide 
power.      That      contrast 

may  indeed  be  calld  the 
\\  bite  House  paradox. 

There  are  a  thousand 
American  offices  that  are 
furnisht  much  more 
sumptuously  than  this 
office.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  offices  that  re- 
ceive more  mail;  thou- 
sands that  confront 
more  daily  decisions; 
and  in  Washington  alone 
a  thousand  rooms  with 
furniture  more  costly 
than  that  assembld  in 
this  simple  and  dignified 
room — a  room  round  in 
shape,  as  if  designd  to 
give  even  approach  in 
every  direction,  with 
high  French  windows 
looking  out  toward  the 
Washington  Monument 
looming  above  the  trees  and  the  White  House  "back- 
yard," where,  these  days,  sheep  gambol  with  their  lambs 
and  sometimes  with  the  WThite  House  guards. 

The  vast  reach  of  this  simple  Home  Office  of  Democ- 
racy the  President,  of  course,  is  aware  of — yet  he  chooses 
for  his  own  studious  workroom  an  office  simpler  still. 
Without  question,  too,  Mr.  Tumulty,  the  secretary  to 
the  President,  is  aware  that  the  pulse  of  this  Home 
Office  beats  round  the  world.  Therefore,  one  might  ex- 
pect here  the  manner  of  important  personages,  with 
special  livery  for  the  attendants,  and  for  the  others 
some  awesome  and  striking  singularity  of  mien  or 
aloofness  such  as  became  the  ancient  tragedians,  for 
instance,  who  must  never  be  seen  eating  or  lying  down 
or  bartering  or  building  fires  or  staring  at  beauty  like 
the  rest  of  us,  lest  they  seem  humanly  unheroic. 

SO  there  is  more  of  the  White  House  paradox  in  this 
— that  the  President  and  his  secretary  and  their 
aides  act  quite  like  other  men!  What,  indeed,  is  the 
difference,  their  manner  seems  to  suggest,  if  perchance 
this  fidget  or  that  reformer,  this  "acidulated  profes- 
sor," to  use  Mr.  Otto  Kahn's  phrase,  or  that  politician, 
be  made  infamous  or  immortal  by  dint  of  a  letter  or  a 
smile  from  the  President?  Then,  too,  coming  from 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  or  from  Jersey  City  perhaps,  tho  you 
expect  problems  to  be  handld  here  in  some  way  or 
other  quite  different  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  handld  in  "regular"  American  life,  you  find  that 
these  problems  are  treated  merely  as  problems — not  at 
all  in  any  mystic  manner  suggesting  demonstration  or 
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display.  These  men  make 
decisions  that  doubtless 
affect  vitally  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  persons 
than  do  tile  decisions  of 
any  corporation.  But 
they  are  handld  B8  de- 
cisions—there is  no  pat 
ent  panacea  for  their 
easy    issuance   here. 

And  farther  still,  to 
the  White  House  itself 
and  in  a  hundred  other- 
directions,  the  paradox 
holds — the  contrast  be- 
tween simplicity,  on  one 
hand,  power  on  the  oth- 
er hand. 


TN 

X  itst 


.'  tin 
Mr.  Tumulty  personifies  the  White  House  paradox  of  tremendous 
influence  and  self-effacing  simplicity.  His  task  of  keeping  the  con- 
tacts strong  and  clear  between  the  President  and  people  of  the 
United  States  requires  infinite  tact  and  executive  ability  coupld 
with  a  genius  for  keeping  in  the  background.  In  this  photograph 
Mr.  Tumulty  is  doing  the  honors  of  the  White  House  for 
Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York,  the  Tennessee  mountaineer  hero  who  in 
one  day  killd  22  Germans,  capturd  132  and  destroyd  33 
machine-gun  nests,  thereby  winning  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
the    Congressional    Medal    of    Honor,    America's    highest    decoration 


the     Home     Office 
itself     the     windows 
strike  you  first. 

Then  the  desk,  with 
its  swivel  chair,  back 
toward  that  bay  of  win- 
dows. It  is  a  fiat-topt 
mahogany  desk,  scarrd, 
polisht,  stript  for  work. 
It  has  no  telephone,  the 
'phones  are  just  outside 
the  room.  It  has  a 
brace  of  electric  lights 
with  white  globes,  the 
glow  from  which  settles 
down  on  a  trio  of  push- 
buttons, one  of  which 
is  markt  "Secretary." 
There      are      additional 


mahogany  chairs,  with 
thin,  fine  aristocratic  lines  and  dark  green  leather;  a 
fireplace  and  mantel  and  clock  yonder,  farthest  from 
the  windows.  And  to  right  of  the  desk  is  a  book-case 
built  to  the  curve  of  the  wall,  laden  with  legal  volumes 
— for  use  on  Cabinet  days,  no  doubt,  or  whenever  im- 
pulse bends  away  from  legal  principles.  And  to  left 
of  the  desk  are  three  doors,  with  a  green-leather  ma- 
hogany davenport  between  two  of  them.  The  first  of 
these  doors  leads  thru  a  short  corridor  to  a  group  of 
rooms  fronting  the  streets.  The  first  of  these  rooms  is 
that  of  the  President's  secretary. 

It  is  not  so  simple  or  so  dignified  as  the  inner  office. 
Its  red  rug  and  green  tapestries  suggest,  somehow,  hard 
and  continuous  usage.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  endless  line 
of  callers  nearly  always  trooping  in  or  out — now  a 
newspaperman  from  the  press  room  yonder;  now  a 
chauffeur,  or  some  official  or  other,  gnawing  at  the  butt 
of  a  cigar;  then  a  mother,  to  inquire  about  her  soldier 
son;  then  two  suffragists  and  an  ex-senator — all  wait- 
ing on  chairs  or  on  the  large  leather  davenport  in  the 
corner,  to  see  Mr.  Tumulty. 

He  wants  callers  to  feel  free  to  seek  him  out.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  Washington  he  was  secretory  to  "Gov- 
ernor" Wilson,  and,  by  the  way,  addresses  him  as  "Gov- 
ernor" to  this  day.  He  knew  very  well  that  President 
Wilson  would  not  see  so  many  callers  as  most  other  Pros 
idents  have  done.  He  knew  he  himself  would  have  to  fill 
the  gap.  Then,  too,  he  knew  that  among  the  multifarious 
duties  of  a  secretary  to  the  President  he  must  be  "hail 
fellow  well  met";  and  being  a  man  of  astute  political 
judgment,  he  knew,  also,  as  tho    |  Continued  on  /xij/r  J 


The  Worker's  Foes  Within 


Another  Article  on     Wake  Up  Americans 
By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 
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THE  spread  of  Bolshevism  would  mean  the  de- 
struction of  both  the  liberty  of  the  nation  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  individual.  Every  good 
American,  for  both  patriotic  and  selfish  reasons, 
should  therefore  stop  fighting  Capital  or  the  Govern- 
ment, and  commence  fighting  the  perils  of  Bolshevism, 
whether  in  his  employer,  his  fellow  workman  or  himself. 
The  deadly  foes  of  the  American  workman  are  not 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  employer  class,  but  the 
Bolshevist  elements  in  the  man  himself  that  he  permits 
to  lead  him  or  develop  in  him  anarchy,  disease,  greed, 
immorality,  mobolatry,  prejudice,  laziness,  indifference, 
ignorance,  irreligion. 

The  worker  who  stands  for  both  liberty  and  pros- 
perity fights  these  enemy  forces  till  he  conquers  them 
and  sends  them  on  their  way. 

I.  THE  SHREWD  WORKER  FIGHTS  ANARCHY 

HE  knows  what  anarchy  did  for  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia. It  burnd  their  homes  and  places  of  business. 
It  causd  millions  to  live  in  darkness  because  of  lack  of 
fuel.  It  spread  frightful  epidemics  thru  the  land.  It  pro- 
ducd  famine  to  such  an  extent  that  thousands  of  people 
died  every  day  in  the  great  centers  of  population  like 
Odessa,  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  It  so  destroyd  the  value 
of  paper  money  that  even  those  who  had  money  could 
not  buy  food.  It  forced  people  to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses, 
dogs  and  cats.  It  made 
milk  cost  $5  a  pint,  pork 

0  a  pound,  butter  $45 
a  pound,  tea  $125  a 
pound.  And  Lenin,  while 
forcing  Russia  into  these 
horrible  conditions,  had 
the  nerve  to  say  that  the 
American  Government 
entirely  corrupt  and 
he  and  his  gang  of  reds 
were  coming  over  here  to 
take  possession  of  our 
country  and  reform  it! 
David  It.  Francis,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to   Rus- 

,  and   Others  who  have 

en   then:  and   seen   how 
anarchy  has  destroyd   the 

eounirjr,    beg    us    all    to 

easing   oppo 
on    to   the   spread    of 
Bolshevism  in  the  United 

How      is      Bolshevism 

here?    Chiefly 

thru  labor  strikes,  radical 

me<  tic    and 

reel;/     | 

underground  agits 
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liberate  attempt  was  made  to  incite  a  political  revolu- 
tion and  establish  a  Soviet  form  of  government.  It  faild 
because  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  fighting  that 
spirit  for  two  vears.  The  soil  was  not  fertile  for  Soviet 
seed." 

How  about  the  soil  of  your  mind — are  you  keeping  it 
clear  of  the  seeds  of  anarchy?  Remember  that  the  seeds 
are  very  small  personal  things — restlessness,  careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness,  rebelliousness,  rashness,  hard 
feelings  and  selfish  acts.  When  you  listen  to  a  stump 
speaker  talking  wildly  and  give  him  the  approval  of  your 
silence,  or  personally  attack  the  Government  or  the  lead- 
ers of  industry,  you  are  encouraging  the  deadly  spirit 
of  Bolshevism  as  plainly  as  tho  Trotzky  were  patting 
you  on  the  back  and  shoving  bribe  money  into  your 
pocket. 

The  Government  is  trying  its  best  to  be  fair  to  em- 
ployees. Note  the  public  statement  of  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  "In  practically  every 
case  that  was  brought  to  us,  the  employers  told  us  that 
the  granting  of  the  living  wage  would  ruin  the  indus- 
try. The  only  reply  we  had  was  that,  in  that  case,  the 
industry  would  have  to  go.  If  an  industry  honestly  con- 
ducted cannot  be  made  to  pay  a  living  wage,  then  it 
must  be  parasitic  and  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the 
people." 

A  strike  always  harms  the  employee  more  than  the 

employer.  The  capitalist 
can  afford  to  have  his  dol- 
lars idle  better  than  the 
laborer  can  afford  to  have 
his  days  idle.  You  cannot 
tie  up  capital  without  ty- 
ing up  labor  worse.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  there 
were  328  strikes  that  in- 
volvd  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  months 
from  October  to  June  of 
1916 — those  months  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  industrial  un- 
rest, so-calld,  in  Amer- 
ica. The  people  engagd  in 
these  strikes  lost  9,581,- 
1  ().'5  working  days.  Multi- 
ply that  by  the  average 
daily  wage,  and  you  get 
some  idea  of  the  cost  to 
employees  of  the  habit  of 
going  on  strike,  for  either 
good  or  bad  reasons.  Dur- 
ing   a     strike,     employees 

lose  more  wages  than  em- 
ployers lose  profits.  Otic 
of  t  he  most  famous  indus- 
trial experts,  John  Leitch, 

declares  that,  "during  the 
past    ten    years    eye    have 

wasted  probably  60  per 
cent  <>f  our  manufactur 
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tlem<  '  n<-  pointa  out  that  '"tins  stupendoua 

thena  houra  unduly,  preventa  a  just  measure 

menl  ol  wages,  aiitl  makea  production  costs  and  conse 
le  pricea   unreasonable."   Sfou   cannot   go  on 

strike  without  bitting  your  own  pui 

II,    mi     hi  u.iin    WOBXER  FIGHTS  DISEASE 

FT1HE  American  worker  m  a  trade,  business  or 

1   profession  dies  twenty  years  before  be  should.  Fig- 
uring the  sverage  earning  capacity  of  a  normal  man  at 

£2000  a   war,   which    is  a  |0W    estimate,   the   worker  thus 

deprives    bis    familj 

Of    a    total    income    of 

140,000  because  of 
p  r  c  m  a  t  are     death. 

While      he      lives,      he 

spends  hundreds  of 
dollar--,   needlessly   on 

medicines,  prescrip- 
t  i  on  S,  treatments, 
consultations,  that 
could  have  been 
avoided  it*  he  had 
known  how  to  take 
care  of  his  health. 
And  every  year  he 
loses  an  average  of 
about  two  weeks 
from  his  work  —  a 
loss  that  he  has  to 
pay  unjustly,  or  that 
his  employer  has  to 
pay  more  unjustly. 
The  average  man  is 
about  25  per  cent  ef- 
ficient. He  could  be 
50  per  cent  efficient 
— could  double  his 
present  earning  pow- 
er, if  he  learnd  to 
eat,  dress,  bathe,  ex- 
ercize, work,  sleep, 
rest  and  think,  to  the 
best  advantage. 


(g7 1'l'eas  lttuati  atuiy 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  past  seventy  years  of  age,  works  all  day  and  then  up  to  mid- 
night. His  advice  to  employers  and  employees  is  "Don't  hesitate;  go  ahead" 


There  is  no  longer  need  or  excuse  for  ignorance  on 
health  matters.  You  can  learn  at  home,  for  little  or 
nothing,  how  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  your  life  to  a 
point  of  supreme  vitality,  productivity,  happiness  and 
usefulness.  There  are  national  organizations  that  spe- 
cialize in  teaching  you  the  modern  science  of  personal 
hygiene.  Whoever  is  unhappy  is  unhealthy.  A  man 
cannot  be  violent  and  virile  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
strong  man  does  not  complain,  he  commands.  You  should 
be  ashamd  to  be  discontented,  for  discontent  always 
proves  disability. 

III.    THE    HONEST    WORKER   FIGHTS   GREED 

WHEN  a  husky  fellow  stops  you  on  the  street  and 
begs  you  for  money  he  never  earnd,  you  feel  pity 
and  contempt  for  him.  When  a  maskt  highwayman  holds 
you  up  in  a  dark  alley  and  takes  money  by  force  that  be- 
longs to  you,  it  is  time  to  call  the  police.  When  a  work- 
man asks  or  expects  from  his  employer  more  money 
than  he  earns,  he  is  a  beggar.  When  he  joins  with  other 
workmen  to  demand  more  than  he  earns,  he  is  a  high- 
wayman. 

The  human  hog  is  out  of  date.  He  is  supposd  to  have 
died  during  the  war.  The  Japanese  Premier,  K.  Hara, 
put  the  new  spirit  of  internationalism  in  these  words: 
'The  narrow,  provincial  spirit  of  seeking  one's  own  ben- 
efit at  the  expense  of  others  has  been  found  out  of  date." 


Ill    Russia,   when-  employee      were   aide   thru   anarchs    to 
knock  out    their  employers  and   take  away  all  the  profit, 

the  business  short  h  dud  and  the  employees  starvd.  The 

right  and  inevitable  reward  of  greed   is   famine. 

How    much    did    you    give    to    help    win    the    war?    A 
'B    pay      six    months'    pay      even    one    month's    pay? 

About    1000   meil   of   the   millionaire   and   employer   class 

voiunteerd  to  serve  the  Government  during  the  war  for  a 

dollar  a  year.  The  salaries  of  these  men  had  rangd  from 
$5000  to  $1,000,(1110  a  year.  The\   donated   fully  810,000, 
000  worth  of  time,  knowledge  and  labor  to  help  free  the 
world      and   a   lot  of   their-   employees    were   striking   at 

the     same     time      for 

unreasonablj       high 
wages ! 

The  Government 
has  tried  its  best  to 
give  employees  a 
square  deal.  One  of 
the  first  things  the 
Railroad  Administra- 
tion did  was  to  raise 
the  wages  of  employ- 
ees— and  lower  the 
salaries  of  officials. 
The  National  War  La- 
bor Board  recognizd 
the  right  of  employ- 
ees to  organize  and 
to  bargain  collectively 
in  virtually  every  case 
of  dispute,  warnd  em- 
ployers not  to  oppose 
unionism,  granted  to 
women  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  made 
other  decisions  of  na- 
tional benefit  to  em- 
ployees. The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estab- 
lisht  a  new  division 
to  investigate  and  im- 
prove the  attitude  and 
policies  of  employers 
toward  employees. 
If  your  wage  is  below  par,  your  work  is  likely  to  be. 
Two-thirds  of  the  men  workers  in  the  United  States 
earn  less  than  $15  a  week — and  women  workers  less 
than  $8  a  week.  Yet  the  positions  that  pay  $10,000  sal- 
aries go  begging.  The  great  majority  of  employees  do 
not  care  to  do  their  work  well.  The  way  to  b»  sure  of 
earning  more  money  is  to  deserve  it. 

IV.  THE   CLEAN    WORKER    FIGHTS    IMMORALITY 

THE  black  plague  is  the  worst  destroyer  of  human  ef- 
ficiency. More  men  go  to  pieces  physically,  mentally 
and  financially  because  of  sex  irregularity  than  from 
any  other  source  of  disability  or  disease.  It  is  conserva- 
tion, and  not  dissipation  of  the  functions  and  forces  of 
creation,  that  proves  and  improves  the  strength  o(  a 
man.  One  reason  why  the  American  soldiers  were  in- 
vincible was  the  fact  of  their  decency,  morality,  nobility 
of  purpose  and  temperance  of  life.  It  takes  a  clean  man 
to  do  a  clean  job. 

V.  THE    STRONG    WORKER   FIGHTS    MOBOLATRT 

YOU  may  never  have  seen  this  word.  It  means  idola- 
try of  the  mob.  A  sheep  follows  a  herd  because  it  is 
a  herd — he  practises  mobolatry.  A  lion  stands  alone  be 
cause  he  knows  he  has  the  power-  he  practises  Individ 
uality.  A  herd — whether  of  sheep  or  men  bleats,  crowds 
together,  jostles  back  and  forth,  can't  move  without  | 
leader,  and  lives  on  stubble.      \ Continued  on  /><: 
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New  and  Magnificent 

CHARMING  witchery  of  style  is  woven  into  this 
newest  motor  car — a  magnificent  private  coach, 
alive  with  power,  correct  to  the  smallest  detail, 
and  refreshingly  restful. 

Designed  especially  for  those  exacting  men  and  women 
who  know  all  that  a  good  car  can  give  them,  and  still 
want  a  car  of  higher  quality  and  an  increase  of  enjoyment. 

The  Winton  Six  output  being  limited,  we 
suggest  that  you  give  this  new  bevel-edge  special 
early  consideration.  Salesrooms  in  many  large 
cities.  Shall  we  send  you  literature  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  salesroom  nearest  you? 


Winton  Oil    Engines 

for  yachts  and  motor  ships,  and 
Wintongasoline-electric  light  and 
power  Generating  Sets  are  manu- 
l.ir  lured  l.y  the  Winton  (  ompany 
in  ,i  scpaiale,  splendidly  equipped 
pi  a  ill,  devoted  exclusively  to  these 
Iwo  products.  Write  us  your  needs 


The  Winton  Company 

133  Berea  Road 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

wiinton  snx 
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What  Did  The  Job  Cost? 


u 


SE   the   coupon  be- 


ther  information  in  re- 
gard to  handling  your 
records,  the  better  way. 

In  the  Far  West,  ad- 
dress : 

Schwabacher  &  Frey 

San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  States 


White  &  Baker 

Salt  Lake  City 
Rocky  Mountain  States 


Ask  this  question  of  A.  C.  1  lahn, 
Se<  v  and  Treas.  of  the  Phoenix 
Chaii  Company.  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
ami  lie-  can  give  you  tin-  ex  i<  I  cost 
figures  on  any  job  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed.  And  what's  more  he 
can  give  you  the  cost  of  each  oper- 
ation as  well. 

All  he  has  to  do  is  to  consult 
their  Rand  Visible  Cost  Record 
System — glance  down  the  panel 
and  put  his  ringer  on  the  very  job 
in  question — raise  the  card,  and 
the  complete  cost  information  de- 
sired is  right  before  his  eyes.  It 
is  always  there — instantly  available 
when  wanted. 

Valuable  Information  at  a  Glance 

"Not  only  do  we  use  the  Rand 
System  in  our  Cost  Department," 
writes  Mr.  Hahn,  "in  determining 
the  exact  labor  cost  of  every  opera- 
tion entering  into  our  product, 
and  in  our  Shipping  Department, 
where  we  keep  a  record  of  all 
orders  shipped,  orders  received, 
stock  on  hand,  etc.,  but  also  in  our 


Pun.  basing  I  )epartment,  where  we 
■|i  a   perpetual   inventory   of  all 
our  purchases. 

'The  one  big  feature  of  the 
Rami  System  is  its  accessibility  ami 
the  utter  impossibility  of  losing  or 
misplacing  a  valuable  record. 

"We  are  very  well  pleased  with 
the  principle  involved  in  the  Rand 
System  and  consider  it  by  far  the 
biggest  step  made  in  the  card  record 
line." 

Records  that  Get  Results 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the 
cost  of  any  job — the  number  or 
value  of  goods  in  stock — in  fact 
any  record  you  may  be  keeping 
instantly  available  at  all  times? 

Rand  Systems  will  accomplish 
as  much  for  you  as  they  have  for 
the  Phoenix  Chair  Company. 
Call  up  the  nearest  of  our  branch 
offices  maintained  in  all  large 
cities  or  write  direct  for  further 
information  to  The  Rand  Com- 
pany, 2202  Rand  Bldg.,  No. 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


I  » 


VISIBLE  CARD  RECORD  SYSTEMS 


Here  is  one  type  of 
Rand  Equipment  that 
is  ideal  for  cost  and 
stock  record  work. 


10.  . 

THE  RAND  COMPANY 

NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 

We  are  interested  in  what  Rand  Systems  are  accom- 
plishing for  the  Phoenix  Chair  Company.  Please  send  u~ 
further    information    on    handling    the    following    records: 

□  Cost,     D  Production,     □  Purchase,      D  Sales,     □  Stock, 

□  Personnel.    D  Employment. 

Firm    

Address   

Individual    


P^* 
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When  You  Drop  in  on  Mr.  Wilson 

(Continued  from  page  Uh2} 


lawyer  son  of  an  immigrant  who  opend 
a  grocery  and  then  a  contracting  busi- 
ness in  Jersey  City  knows,  the  Presi- 
dent could  ill  afford  to  let  visitors  go 
home  with  a  picture  of  his  inaccessi- 
bility and  of  superfluous  attendants 
filling  the  court  of  his  assistants.  Con- 
sequently, almost  the  first  morning  that 
the  new  secretary  enterd  the  Home  Of- 
fice corridors,  he  went  straight  ■  to  a 
stranger  sitting  rather  disconsolate  in 
the  outer  hall.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?"  he  askt. 

"I  want  to  see  the  President's  sec- 
retary." 

"Go  right  in." 

Then,  to  the  hall  attendant,  "Why 
didn't  you  send  him  in?" 

"He  had  no  appointment,  sir." 

"That  doesn't  matter  now.  Send  them 
all  in." 

Later,  when  the  imminent  threat  of 
war  made  every  precautionary  measure 
desirable,  the  President  and  his  secre- 
tary agreed  to  trim  the  callers'  list  a 
little.  It  was  then  that  the  last  in- 
terviews granted  the  newspapermen  by 
the  President  were  cut  off.  Thus,  in 
another  way,  since  it  made  relatively 
little  difference  whether  the  President 
was  in  his  inaccessible  workroom  or  en 
route  to  Europe  or  in  Paris,  the  news- 
papermen fe'.t  no  abrupt  rending  shock 
when  the  President  put  to  sea.  Cabling, 
or  using  the  wireless  as  he  did,  his  sec- 
retary filld  the  gap  successfully,  just 
as,  for  months  before,  he  had  filld  the 
gap  between  the  pressroom  and  the 
President's  study. 

This  study  is  extremely  simple.  It 
has  a  desk,  and,  on  a  handy  stand,  a 
typewriter — an  old  "invisible" — a  book- 
case and  a  telephone.  That  is  substan- 
tially all,  save  the  atmosphere  of  study 
and  seclusion.  There  the  President  does 
most  of  his  work.  There,  sometimes  in 
shorthand — "good"  shorthand,  which 
some  of  the  White  House  stenographers 
readily  read — sometimes  on  the  type- 
writer, he  has  written,  accurately  and 
precisely,  most  of  his  messages.  And 
there  he  "writes  notes  to  Tumulty." 

Before  the  President  went  to  Europe 
a  v.  r  v.- ax  kept  traveling  almost 

continuously  between  the  Pre  ideni 
and  the  man  who  mitrht  be  calld  "the 
listening  p  Mr.  Tumulty.  That  is, 

instead  of  f requent  conferences  break- 
ing up  t.h<-  even  flow  of  office  routine, 
taking    un;  ry    time    arid     leaving 

record,  the   President  jots  down  a 

Ml    it    thru    to   Tumulty,   or 

•'•'I   note   thru 

lent.   The  <•   memos   hi 

en   by  tri<:   hundred.    Mr.  Tu- 

end  of  t,h<-  line,  th 

of  them.  They  afford  an 

nt  record.  As  surely  M  "writing 

nan,"  they  afToi  <i,  too, 

m;>k<-    Mr.    Tumulty    the 
on,   for 

.ilit.y  is 

',u  him,  oi  n  that 

ening  pott  in   No  Han's 

Land,    p  .  and    \i<-   n,  , 

of  hi*  rja<  ■  rid  < on<  I  Then, 

/  be  sean  thii  plan 


also  made  it  relatively  easy  for  the 
President  to  elongate  the  distance  be- 
tween his  office  and  Mr.  Tumulty's, 
some  four  thousand   miles  or  so. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  ax- 
iomatic that  the  head  of  any  large 
organization  should  be  requird  to 
handle  detail  and  callers  as  little  as 
possible,  so  that  he  can  have  his 
time  for  bigger  thinking.  Such  lei- 
sure and  freedom,  to  illustrate,  the  as- 
sistants to  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Schwab 
have  managd  to  give  them  both.  Then, 
too,  there  is  another  indication  that  the 
secretary,  as  the  office  force  refer  to 
him,  is  an  efficient  executive.  That  is, 
no  letter  is  ever  opend  in  the  White 
House  offices  now  that  is  not  answerd 
or  at  least  acknowledgd  before  the  last 
of  its  forty  workers  quits  his  desk  that 
night.  Moreover,  it  is  not  "volume" 
alone  that  is  the  mark  of  successful 
achievement  in  such  an  office  as  the 
Home  Office  of  Democracy.  More  essen- 
tial, even,  is  tact  and  accuracy. 

Tact,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  should 
be  the  middle  name  of  any  efficient  sec- 
retary, and  it  should  be  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  last  name  of  the  secretary  to 
any  President,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  just  as  any  word  or  act  here  af- 
fects almost  the  entire  world,  is  multi- 
plied in  its  force  a  million-fold,  so  is 
any  blunder  exaggerated  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  intrinsic  appearance.  One 
may  remember,  thus,  what  a  turmoil 
was  raisd — this,  too,  before  the  United 
States  enterd  upon  its  new  maturity 
— when  the  secretary  to  Mr.  Taft  let 
the  letter  get  by  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  President  would  not  recognize 
the  Progressive  party.  Mr.  Tumulty 
took  heed  when  he  took  office,  and  fre- 
quently, since,  to  the  men  around  him, 
has  utterd  an  axiom  that  Solomon  for- 
got but  every  one  should  remember, 
"Never  write  a  letter  that  will  not 
stand  publicity." 

He  has  other  axioms,  some  of  which 
ring  more  or  less  familiar  because  this 
man,  who  is,  in  a  sense,  stage  manager 
and  critic  of  the  Pr<  Bident  is  a  lover 
of  the  theater  and  its  literature.  He 
knows  what  may  be  calld  the  science 
of  public  opinion,  too.  It  is  he,  in  fact, 
who  reads  the  clips,  every  evening, 
culld  from  papers  ail  over  the  world, 
by  two  of  the  White  House  experts,  and 
having  rear],  in  the  quiet  of  his  home, 
it  is  he  who  passe::  on  to  the  President 
what  he  thinks  essential.  Of  course, 
too,  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  un- 
hinderd  access  to  the  President  at  any 
time.  And  of  course;  there  are  many 
times  when,  to  all  Intent  i  and  purposes, 
be  '■  the  Pre  [dent,  in  other  words,  the 
Pre  idenl '  per  lonal  representative. 
And  after  all,  even  if  he  does  gain  in 
public  •■  teem  becau  e  of  the  resplen- 
dent light  thai  with  his  juvlapo 
iltion  to  the  Great  Democrat,  still,  In 
the  very  process,  he  Is  pa  rt  of  I  he  White 
Hon  .<■  paradox,  part,  in  him  lelf,  of  the 
1  contra  it  between  I  he  utter  sim 
pli<-ity  of  the  White  House  offices,  and 
tie  •    ■       n     ■-,  worldwide  power. 

Wa  i  Ington,  D   < 
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No  matter  how  heavy  or 
light  your  hand — or  what 
kind  of  work  you  do — 
you  will  find  your  pencil 
among  the  17  perfect  leads 
of  Dixon's  Eldorado. 

**"I*7  LEADS 

/  one  for every  need 
£    or  preference  -  - 

The  long  wearing,  de- 
lightfully smooth  and 
rapid  gliding  leads  will 
ease  and  quicken  your 
work  and  make  for  gen- 
uine pencil  economy. 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from 
your  dealer,  or  write  us 
for  our  grade  chart,  en- 
closing 15c  if  full  length 
samples  worth  double  the 
money  are  desired.  Please 
mention  your  dealer's 
name,  and  whether  very 
soft,  soft,  medium,  hard 
or  very  hard  lead  is  de- 
sired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Established  1827  „VxVn 

Dept.  143-J    Jersey  City.  N.  J.    /£££x 

Canadian  Diitributors 
A.  R.  M  ..  I),., ,,..,11  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

There  Is  a  Dixon-qualilu  Pencil,   Crayon,  and 
Eraser  fur  every  purpose. 


I  DAXfON  AIRLESC 


Can't  Puncture 
Can't  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
the    caning    and    vulcanized    or 

wclilcil  to  il  take  the-  place  of  an  inner 
tab*;     N,i il,, m;  i  in  happen  hut  wear. 
I'd  !  .if, ,1  .10i3/4  »i7.rB  only— Kord  Sized.     More 

tlian ','t.fnni  ■  ;n»  » .|,ii|.|„  .1  with   them  In  6  yearn. 

Riot  Mf\rtfh-%r  '"  '""'  •"<<<>i&  our  en  lunivr 
U,K_  WMMlWjT  dealer  in  your  county.  Tire 
ciprrience  tinnrc  eaanry.  Write  toil, iy  (or  tc-r  mi, 

Oept.  I.  The  Diyton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  Diytan.  0. 
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No  Sharpening1 


Venus 

Evcrpoi  n  ted 

PENCIL  sto 

Till-;  ootrrenient  VENUS 
Holder  <819)   folding 
ili.-  smooth,   even*   lasting 

\  KM  S     lead,     absolutely 
iiiuuuiK-    In. in   grit,    inakrs 

a  wonderful  pencil  for  m  rit- 
ina  or  retouching:   aim 

lull  length.     A  much 

appreciated  gift. 


Should  the  Road  be  Above  theTruek? 

|{\  John  R.  Eustifi 


849.  Holder,  nnydcji  ••■  ,  $.3S  each 

MZ.  Refill  lead:,  anp  (/.  yive,$.60 

per  box  of  tix. 

No.  849  Holder,  mule 

in  16  degree  b,  H  to  911. 
For  fuili  degree  of  lead 
there  fa  a  correspond- 

ing  holder — 16  in  all. 

839.   Pocket.  HR  degree,  $.25  each 

857.  Refill  baJk,/or8    '—///.'</<■• 

grte  Only    -     $.50  per  dozen 

No.  839  fa  a  short  pen- 
cil, handy  for  the  vest 
pockctor  shoppingbag-. 
Never  needs  sharpen- 
ing and  is  always 
ready. 


//  your  dealer  hasn't  a  com~ 
plete     line     write     us     direct. 


Maters  also  of  the  famous 

Venus  Draining  Pencils 

17  degrees 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
248  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London,  England 


B 


What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be 
rendered   if   given   option.     Forward   your   copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

BUY  W.  S.  S. 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willed,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $92  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURT  PRESS,  7  U  E.  40th  St,  CHICAGO 


ONE     would     presume     that    high 
ways  and   motur   transportation 
ra  closs  allies,  and  the  former 
a  large  contributor  t>>  the  success  of 
the  latter.  Kut  axiiting  condition!  h  I 

brought    them    into    i        petition    and    it 

etting  to  be  a  quest. on  of  which   is 

master,  th<  i  .  or  the  motor  truck. 
More  explicitly  stated,  it  is  a  question 
whether  motor  trucks  are  to  be  limited 

In  sue,  weight  and  speed,  SO  as  not  to 
involve  factors  of  wear  and  tear  beyond 
the  strength  of  existing  types  of  high- 
ways, or  whether  the  highways  are  to 
be  built  to  carry  the  most  economic 
units  of  highway  transportation. 

The  present  deplorable  condition  of 
the  highways  along  many  of  the  main 
trunk  routes  in  the  Eastern  States  has 
brought  this  matter  to  an  acute  stage. 
The  worn  and  torn  up  condition  of 
these  roads  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination, while  we  were  at  war,  of 
heavy  and  steadily  increasing  motor 
truck  travel  and  inadequate  mainte- 
nance of  roads  because  of  the  lack  of 
labor  and  the  high  cost  of  road  ma- 
terials. However,  users  of  the  highways, 
especially  those  who  drive  and  ride  in 
passenger  automobiles,  seem  inclind  to 
lay  the  blame  entirely  on  the  motor 
truck.  This  resentment  is  intensified  by 
the  tendency  of  the  average  driver  of 
a  motor  truck  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
other  users  of  the  highways,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  turning  out  promptly 
to  permit  a  passenger  car  approaching 
from  behind  to  pass.  The  legislatures 
of  New  York  and  other  states  at  their 
recent  sessions  attempted  to  relieve  this 
situation  by  passing  laws  requiring  mo- 
tor trucks  using  the  highways  to  be 
equipt  with  mirrors,  so  located  as  to 
show  the  drivers  the  traffic  approach- 
ing from  the  rear.  The  contention  made 
was  that  the  large  bodies  fitted  to  motor 
trucks  usd  for  suburban  delivery  work 
and  inter-city  haulage  prevented  their 
drivers  seeing  behind  their  vehicles, 
while  the  noise  of  truck  motors  drownd 
out  the  sound  of  even  the  horns  of  ap- 
proaching passenger  cars. 

Highway  engineers  and  other  state 
and  county  officials  having  to  do  with 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads  are  just  as  prone  as  the  average 
motorist  to  blame  motor  truck  travel 
for  the  destruction  of  highways.  The 
result  is  a  decided  tendency  to  restrict 
in  size,  weight  and  speed  motor  trucks 
permitted  to  use  the  highways;  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  motor  transportation  is  se- 
curd  by  the  heavy  weight,  large  capaci- 
ty motor  truck.  This  tendency  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  in  several  states.  To  off- 
set too  radical  action  in  this  direc- 
tion motor  transportation  interests 
prepard  a  short  time  ago  a  set  of  re- 
strictions for  the  guidance  of  legisla- 
tors, which  would  permit  the  use  of  the 
highways  by  trucks  of  load  capacities 
up  to  six  tons,  and  on  many  well  built 
roads  up  to  seven  and  a  half  tons. 


From  the  economic  standpoint  the 
development  Of  highway  transportation 
by  motor  truck  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  use  of  larger  capacity  units  and 
not  in  the  limitation  to  the  smaller 
■izd  vehicles.  This  means  that  high- 
ways, if  transportation  efficiency  is  the 
goal,  must  be  constructed  and  rebuilt 
to  carry  satisfactorily  heavy  motor 
trucks  of  large  load  capacity  even  ex- 
ceeding the  largest  now  in  use.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  picture  the  economic 
handicap  to  railroad  transportation, 
and  with  it  the  curtailment  of  the  gen- 
eral business  development  of  this  coun- 
try, if  the  railroads  had  adherd  to 
the  forty  pound  rail,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing steadily  to  the  seventy,  eighty 
and  ninety  pound  rails,  which  make  pos- 
sible the  huge  and  powerful  locomo- 
tives and  heavy  trains  now  generally 
in  use.  The  situation  is  identical  in  the 
case  of  the  highways  except  that  these 
are  publicly  ownd  and  intended  for  the 
free  use  of  the  public  in  general,  while 
the  railroad  rights  of  way  are  pri- 
vately ownd  and  usd. 

CONSIDERINGthe  respective  efficien- 
cies of  various  sizes  cf  motor  trucks 
we  find  that  the  weight  of  the  vehicle, 
i.  e.,  the  non-paying  load  carried,  per 
ton  of  load  carrying  capacity  varies 
inversely  as  the  capacity.  That  is,  the 
average  weight  in  tons  of  motor  trucks 
per  ton  of  capacity  is  two  in  the  case 
of  the  vehicle  capable  of  carrying  a 
half  ton  load,  and  just  half  of  this,  or 
one  ton,  in  the  case  of  the  average  ve- 
hicle able  to  haul  a  seven  and  a  half 
ton  load.  Considering  other  sizes  the 
average  one  ton  capacity  motor  truck 
empty  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half,  the 
three  ton  capacity  truck  just  under 
four  tons,  the  six  ton  capacity  truck 
six  and  three-fifths  tons,  while  the 
weight  of  the  average  seven  and  a  half 
tonner,  empty,  is  just  equal  to  its  load 
capacity.  The  same  ratio  of  increasing 
efficiency  will  hold  for  considerably  lar- 
ger sizes. 

In  the  matter  of  the  initial  cost  of 
motor  trucks  there  is  also  a  markt  gain 
in  economy  with  the  larger  capacities. 
The  cost  per  ton  capacity  in  the  case 
of  the  average  half  ton  truck  is  $2028, 
for  the  three  ton  capacity  vehicle 
$1322,  and  for  the  seven  and  a  half 
tonner,  $740.  These  figures  apply  to 
regularly  designd  and  built  motor 
trucks,  and  do  not  include  the  convert- 
ed passenger  car  types.  There  is  in 
this  case  also  no  doubt  that  the  ratio 
of  increasd  economy  will  hold  for  sizes 
up  to  at  least  ten  and  twelve  ton  ca 
pacity  vehicles. 

Having  considerd  the  question  of  af 
ficiency  from  the  standpoints  of  initial 
cost  and  non-paying  load  carried,  there 
remains  the  most  important  item  of  i 
crating   cost.    Here    again    we    tind    in 
creasing  economy   on   the  per  ton   load 
capacity   basis,  not   in  a    few   or  even   | 
group  of  items,  but  in  practically  every 
charge  coming  under  the  head  of  op- 
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For  Example 

Take  radiator  construction  as  an 
example  of  GMC  thoroughness. 
This  vertical-tubr,  continuous 
fin  core  is  the  most  efficient 
known.  It  does  not  depend  on 
■older  for  assembly  strength.  It 
is  firmly  bolted  together.  It  rests 
on  two  brackets  bolted  to  the 
chassis  frame;  no  springs  or 
dashpots  are  used. 


1  GMC;  1  Driver,  Displace 
16  Horses;  4  Drivers;  4  Wagons 


One  GMC  and  one  driver  are  doing  the 
work  that  16  horses,  4  drivers  and  4 
wagons  used  to  do  for  the  New  Dells 
Lumber  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Starting  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this 
GMC  truck  makes  20  to  30  trips  a  day, 
delivering  green  mill  wood  over  town 
under  all  conditions  of  weather. 

It  hauls  3''  tons  at  a  load  and  is  always 
on  the  job. 

Estimate  the  cost  of  feeding,  stabling, 
grooming  and  harnessing  16  horses. 
Figure  the  upkeep  <<f  four  v. 


Then  figure  the  wages  of  four  drivers, 
and  consider  the  employment  problem 
involved. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  GMC  truck 
utility.  Your  business  may  be  different, 
but  among  the  GMC  models,  ranging 
from  X  ton  to  5  tons,  is  one  admirably 
fitted  for  your  work. 

Behind  every  GMC  is  the  backing  of  the 
General  Motors  Truck  Company  and  its 
policy  of  plain,  honest  quality. 

Lei  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  "I  tht  UnitM  <>/  tin-  General  Motor*  Corporation 
Pontiac,   Michigan 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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NATIONAL 


FOR  TEMPORARY  OR   PERMANENT    BINDING 


ORIGINALLY  designed  to  contain  overflow  and  out  of  date 
material  from  loose  leaf  ledgers,  National  Post  Binders  are 
now  often  used  exclusively  throughout  an  entire  recording 
and  accounting  system.  Compact,  convenient,  durable, 
they  are  also  in  general  use  for  regular  filing  and  storing 
of  old  records.  National  Post  Binders  are  made  in  a  range 
of  styles  that  fits  every  purpose.        ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

National  Post  Binders  are  the  first  choice  of  experienced 
buyers.        Always     ask    for     "Nationals "    by     name. 

Bound   Books  and   Loose   Leaf  Devices 
NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,       Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BERTH1ERV1LLE  .  P.  Q..  CANADA 


LONDON 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


Be  able  to  hive  the  largest  paving1  business  in  your 
town.  There  is  a  big  opportunity  in  this  field  fur 
trained  uicu. 

In  six  to  eight  weeks  you  will  be  ready  for  a  position 

as  Garaneina.n.  Autumonile  lxpertor  Licensed  Chauf- 
feur and  capable  oi  earning  from 

$90-$400  Per  Month  and  More 

You  learn  hereby  putting  on  overalls  and  doing  the 
actual  work,  under  expert  instructors.  By  this 
method  you  cannot  fail.  It  you  have  yearned  for  a 
future  where  you  can  make  big  money — here  it  is. 

tf'rile  TODAY  for  information. 

BUFFALO    AUTO    SCHOOL 

Dept-  120  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


POSltlOn S  for  young  men  and  women 
trained  in  our  Applied  Business  and  Manage- 
ment, Accountancy,  Normal  and  Secretarial 
Departments.     Send  for  Catalog. 

Largest  Inslilulion  of  Hi  kind  In  New  England 

Burdeit  College 

rounded  IS79  -  IB  Boy  I  St  On   St..   BOSTON 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 

in  a  tew  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 

Mi  CD  EC  RAD  If  International  Accountants  Society 

VuW7^  "nCC  OVVR  Ueyl.  -Ir.SoMS.rmhj^jjlAve.ChlWBO 


BE  A 

CPA 


y 


ever 


fr 


<?&  frorrv 


^pHANO_8^g- 


RAMESES 

CIGARETTES 


crating  cost,  from  fuel  to  depreciation, 
and    from   driver's   wagea   to   insurance. 

Taking  data  applicable  to  normal 
condition!  it  li  found  that  the  op- 
erating eoat  In  centi  per  ton  mile  is 
26.46  for  the  two  ton  capacity  truck, 

21.66  for  the  five  ton  capacity  truck, 
;iiid  111.00  for  the  seven  and  a  half  ton- 
ner.  Comparing  the  two  ton  capacity 
truck  with  one  of  five  tons  we  find  that 
in  increasing  the  load  carried  hy  260 
per  cent,  the  operating  cost  is  decreasd 
18.2  per  cent;  while  comparing  the 
three  tonner  with  the  seven  and  a  half, 
there  is  also  a  250  per  cent  load  ca- 
pacity increase,  with  a  decrease  in  op- 
erating cost  of  22.8  per  cent.  Unques- 
tionably this  ratio  will  hold  good  for 
considerably  larger  sizes,  so  that  max- 
imum efficiency  in  motor  transporta- 
tion must  be  sought  in  vehicles  with 
carrying  capacities  far  beyond  any- 
thing in   use  today. 


Why  Our  Aeroplanes 
Stayed  Up 

The  whole  truth  concerning  our  De 
Haviland  Four  army  aeroplanes  prob- 
ably never  will  be  publisht.  "When  a 
government  learns  technical  questions 
thru  bitter  experience,  it  sometimes  is 
neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  re- 
late the  whole  grim  adventure,"  says 
E.  T.  Bronsdon  in  Popular  Mechanics. 

"When  an  American  plane  took  the 
air  in  France  no  one  could  prophesy, 
with  better  than  an  even  chance  for 
correctness,  whether  the  machine  would 
return  driven  by  its  propeller  or  have 
to  volplane  to  safety.  A  sinister  per- 
centage had  the  experience  of  mounting 
to  the  clouds,  starting  blithely  after 
Fritz,  and  then  having  the  wooden  pro- 
peller suddenly  fly  to  bits! 

"The  crux  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
fact  that  a  propeller  is  large.  It  cannot 
be  made  of  solid  metal,  because  it  would 
overweight  the  machine.  Wood  is  by 
far  the  best  material,  but  wood  has  a 
high  percentage  of  moisture  content, 
even  when  thoroly  air-seasoned. 

"The  experts  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  succeeded  in 
solving  the  problem.  After  a  series  of 
thoro  experiments  had  convinced  them 
that  no  paint  or  varnish  then  manu- 
facturd  could  hold  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  a  propeller  constant,  they  in- 
vented the  aluminium-leaf  method  of 
waterproofing  wood.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  all  our  aeroplane  propellers  were 
being  made  in  this  way. 

"At  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  aeroplane  propel- 
lers made  in  this  way  were  subjected  to 
the  most  exhaustive  tests.  Chambers 
were  set  apart — one  a  'Sumatra  room' 
(where  the  air  was  kept  at  100  per  cent 
humidity),  another  called  the  'Painted 
Desert'  (where  the  air  was  almost  do 
void  of  moisture),  and  so  on,  covering 
all  possible  climatic  conditions — and  the 
blades  made  to  show  exactly  what  they 
could  do.  Now,  after  some  of  the  blades 
have  been  in  these  chamber!  for  WH\ 
era!  months,  they  still  retain  accurate 
pitch)  end  little  moisture  variation  is 
observable  " 
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R.  J.  Reynold! 

Tobacco  Co. 


Nnge  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


SAY,  you'll  have  a  streak  of  smokeluck  that'll  put  pep-in-your- 
smokemotor,  all  right,  if  you'll  ring-in  with  a  jimmy  pipe  or 
cigarette  papers  and  nail  some  Prince  Albert  for  packing ! 

Just  between  ourselves,  you  never  will  wise-up  to  high-spot- 
smoke-joy  until  you  can  call  a  pipe  or  a  home  made  cigarette  by  its 
first  name,  then,  to  hit  the  peak-of-pleasure  you  land  square  on  that 
two-fisted-man-tobacco,  Prince  Albert ! 

Well,  sir,  you'll  be  so  all-fired  happy  you'll  want  to  get  a  photo- 
graph of  yourself  breezing  up  the  pike  with  your  smokethrottle  wide 
n!  Quality  makes  Prince  Albert  so  different,  so  appealing. 
And,  P.  A.  can't  bite  or  parch.  Both  are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive 
patented  proceMl 

Right  now  while  summer's  young  you  get  out  your  old  jimmy 
pipe  or  the  pflptrw"  Mid  land  on  some  P.  A.  for  what  ails  your 
[articular  smok<-;ipp<-t it«-  | 

Itti  /  I'rmtr  Alhmrt  mvmrywhmrm  lohacco  it  told.  Toppy  rr,d  haat,  tidy  rmd 
fm»,  liti/itltrtmm  pound  and  naif  potttut  tin  humidarm — and— that  clatty, 
practical  pound  trymtal  glut*  humidor  with  tpongm  moittmnmr  top  that 
h»mn*  lh*  tobacco  1 1'   »urh  prrfmtt  f  r,ti<ltt  ittti 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winaton-Salem,  N.  C. 


■RINGE  AlBERI 
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It  Only  Takes 
a  Minute  the 
3-in-OneWay 


This 

Stops  Spring  Squeaks 

Thousands  of  cur  owners,  chauffeurs  and  garage  men  have  adopted  the  quick, 
clean,  easy  3-in-One  Oil  way  of  stopping  automobile  spring  squeaks.  Why  don't 
you  try  it?  No  jacking  up  the  car — no  loosening  of  clips — no  need  of  a  spring 
spreader — no  soiling  Of  hands— no  frazzling  of  temper — no  trouble  whatever. 
Simply  take  this  Handy  Oil  Can  and  squirt. 

3-in-One  Oil 


along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  on  the 
ends  of  the  springs. 

3-in-One  has  wonderful  penetrative  power. 
It  works  its  way  in  between  the  leaves — 
supplies  the  lubrication  the  spring  has  been 
asking  for.  Squeaking  stops,  rust  is  pre- 
vented, and  much  breakage  of  springs 
avoided.  Oil  your  magneto  with  3-in-One 
— then  you'll  always  get  a  fat,  hot  spark 
at  the  right  firing  instant.  Ford  owners 
should  try  3-in-One  on  the  commutator — 
making  cranking  a   lot  easier. 


Sold  at  all  good  stores.  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  15c,  2-,c  and  50c  in 
bottles;   also    in   25c   Handy    Oil   Cans. 

FRFF  *~>ur  Special  Automobile  Circular 
"  tells  how  3-in-One  brightens  up  car 
bodies,  polishes  the  nickel  parts,  cleans 
the  wind-shield,  prevents  rust  on  metal 
parts,  preserves  upholstery.  Ask  us  to 
send  you  a  copy — and  a  liberal  sample 
of  3-in-One  Oil — both  free. 


Three-IN-One  Oil  Co,  165UM.  Broadway,  New  York 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 
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EB   HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (Erta.ii...d  ists) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Send  for   booklet  of  recipes 
"The  Useful  Marshmallow" 


Marsti  Mallows 


Royal  Marshmallows  are  different — Deliciously  tasty,  sweet   and  fluffy.     A 
confection  of  which  you  can  eat  all  you  wish  without  being  too  rich.     Made 


of  the  finest,  purest  materials  only, 
in  clean  kitchens   without   con- 
tact with  the  hands.     Especially 
good  for  children. 

Their  high  food  value  recom- 
mends their  use  whenever  a 
sweetmeat  is  desired 

I(  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  50 cents  for  a  pound  box,  $2.50 
for  5  pounds  prepaid. 

Rochester  Candy  Works 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Worker's  Foes  Within 

(Continued  front   juiye   444) 

If  you  don't  like  the  stubble  you  are 
grazing  on,  you  had  better  get  out  of 
the  iheep  class  and  learn  to  be  a  lion. 
Don't  expect  the  crowd  you  go  with 
to  get  you  anywhere.  Study  bow  to  in- 
l ei est  your  employer  in  the  extra  fine 
work  you  are  doing.  He  is  the  man  to 
promote  and  reward  you — why  waste 
your  time  and  attention  following  and 
idolizing  the  mob? 

A  great  man  becomes  great  by  step- 
ping away  and  climbing  up  from  the 
crowd.  You  must  find  and  use  the  pow- 
er in  yourself.  The  zeal  of  your  heart, 
the  skill  of  your  hand,  the  strength  of 
your  mind,  the  merit  of  your  work, 
must  be  your  silent  claim  for  advance- 
ment. Believe  in  your  fellows  but  do 
not  confide  in  them.  Keep  your  ambi- 
tion to  yourself.  Keep  your  troubles  to 
yourself — troubles  multiply  when  you 
put  them  in  the  mouths  of  other  peo- 
ple. Aim  not  for  the  approval  of  your 
equals  or  inferiors  but  for  the  ap- 
proval of  your  superiors. 

VI.   THE  FAIR  WORKER  FIGHTS   PREJUDICE 

THE  common  foe  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  a  constitutional  feeling  of 
class  hatred.  This  must  be  overcome 
and  harmony  brought  instead,  before 
the  people  who  have  the  money  and  the 
people  who  work  for  it  can  be  asso- 
ciated properly  and  effectively. 

A  great  industry  mobilizes  and  moves 
like  a  great  army.  Suppose  all  the  pri- 
vates in  the  army  hated,  mistrusted, 
lied  about  and  leagued  against  the  cap- 
tains, how  fast  would  the  army  go  on 
to  victory? 

You  are  in  a  business  war.  You  have 
opponents  and  rivals,  watching  their 
chance  to  beat  you.  If  you  plot  against, 
or  even  talk  against,  the  captains  of 
industry  who  lead  you,  at  worst  you 
are  a  traitor  and  at  best  you  are  a 
fool.  Remember  that  most  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  gaind  their  promo- 
tion strictly  on  merit.  They  were 
once  privates  like  yourself.  Carnegie, 
Schwab,  Edison,  Ford,  Hill,  Huyler, 
Bell,  Curtis,  Pulitzer,  Eastman,  Wil- 
lard,  Woolworth,  Vanderlip,  Wana- 
maker,  all  rose  from  the  ranks  of 
poorly  paid,  hard  working  employees. 
They  rose  not  by  rebellion  of  heart,  but 
by  resolution  of  will  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  method.  The  way  to  advance  is 
not  to  fight  your  employer,  but  to  de- 
light him. 

Reform  by  force  always  fails.  A  man 
must  like  you  before  he  will  listen  to 
you.  Make  your  employer  like  you 
more,  if  you  want  him  to  listen  to  you 
more. 

Vice-President  Marshall  has  said:  "I 
believe  that  every  inequality  that  ex- 
ists in  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  American  people  is  trace- 
able to  the  demands  o(  interested 
classes  for  class  legislation."  Are  you 
as  eager  to  have  the  labor  laws  fair 
to  your  employer  and  to  other  emplO] 
ees  as  you  are  to  have  them  favorable 
to  you  " 

Ole  Hanson,  the  powerful,  pictur- 
esque   Mayor   of    Seattle,    has   views   on 
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this  subject.  Ole  is  the  man  who  broke 
the  general  strike  in  Seattle — the  first 
Bolshevik  revolution  of  its  kind  in 
America.  He  believes  that  any  class  is 
always  unreasonable,  as  a  class.  Hear 
him:  "I  thought  I  had  a  mighty  good 
labor  record  in  the  legislature — for 
passing  the  minimum  wage  act,  the 
eight-hour  day  law,  and  for  all  sorts  of 
progressive,  pro-labor  legislation.  But 
labor  fought  me  when  I  ran  for  Mayor. 
I  told  'em  that  in  six  months  they'd  say 
I  was  the  best  Mayor  they  ever  had. 
Sure  enough,  they  came  around  and 
made  me  an  honorary  member  of  their 
biggest  union — the  boilermakers'  union 
— and  gave  me  a  membership  card  en- 
gravd  on  silver.  Now  they're  assailing 
me  again,  tho  the  end  of  the  strike 
left  Seattle  the  best  union,  closd-shop 
town  in  the  United  States." 

Ole  won  his  war  and  became  nation- 
ally famous  overnight.  How?  By  defy- 
ing all  parties,  and  sticking  to  the  peo- 
ple. Hear  him  again:  "I  don't  want  a 
machine.  I've  taken  too  many  apart.  I 
want  the  machine  against  me.  A  man 
who  won't  leave  his  party  for  the  good 
of  his  country  should  leave  his  country 
for  the  good  of  all  parties." 

Just  a  few  years  ago  Henry  Ford 
was  a  day  laborer.  Now  he  is  a  multi- 
millionaire and  a  world  leader  in  his 
line.  First  as  employee,  then  as  employ- 
er, he  provd  the  way  to  succeed.  Now 
he  is  teaching  others.  We  quote  extracts 
from  a  recent  article  he  wrote  for  his 
Dearborn  Independent  concerning  the 
folly  and  wastefulness  of  class  war: 

Men  are  divided  not  by  tho  kind  of  work 
thfy  do,  but  by  the  kind  of  men  they  are. 
Because  rme  man  is  at  the  machine  end  of 
an  industry  and  another  man  i<  at  the  man- 
agcuifut  end,  that  i->  no  reason  why  human 
relations  should  be  broken  between  them. 
That  ia  no  basil  for  dasa  distinctions.  If 
the  manager  thinks  it  i-.  he  is  wrong.  If 
the  machinist  thinks  it  is.  h*»  is  wrong;,  too. 
\V<-  were  meant  to  get  along  one  with  an- 
other.    People    always    think    better,    work 

better,  see  more  dearly,  when  they  are  in 

harmony  with  the  people  whom   they  know. 

l;  I   their  minds  are  donded,   their  bands 
irben  they  carry  within  them  the 

feeling  that  they  are  at  odds  with  their 
kind. 

mal    relations  everywhere   i-( 

the  •  need  of  the  world  just  now.  All 

lark   on    the    horizon    Of   modern 

lif<-  j-  really  thi  I  of  had  personal  re- 

let!        i  ir  troubles,  and 

what  as  amazingly  large  influenca  is  exert 
<d  OB  roar  life  by  wh.it  you  think  of  other 

pie,  and  j  think  other  people 

think  abool  •.'»'!    Wrong  personal  relatl 

thai    i   man 

icighf    per  onal    relationa   nun, 

thai  n<-  another,  feel  good  will 

txi  mt  h  ot 

a^oij*.  i  hundred  of  the  richest  and 
largwt    American,    factories,    b 

and  corporations'  have  j,,it  Into 

7      pr  the      fundamental 

l  PH. 

TV  bm  bean   Uttle  abort  of 

i--:  what,  happand  m 

■  i  v/e  eoold  cite 

of    other    '  :,   i  I      when    a    really 
tend      of      ndrniM    |  r  tt 

wa*    fairly    ti     I     o  <f.     The     a/orl 

'nwelve^.  •!,<•    B0W,    fttft, 

■     has    In 


Try  This  Interesting 
Experiment 


It  is  something  everybody 
can  do. 

It  is  something  you  must 
do,  if  you  would  ever  be 
more  than  a  drudge. 

It  will  bring  you  freedom 
from  worry. 

It  will  make  you  happy, 

and  independent. 

It  is   wonderful  insurance. 

It  puts  you  where  you  can 
grasp  opportunity  when  it 
comes  along. 

It  gives  you  a  vacation 
when  you  need  it. 

It  means  more  advantages 
for  your  children. 

It    denotes    character    and 

stability. 

It  puts  you  out  of  debt. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  Suc- 
cess. 

Try  it. 

It  is— SAVING! 

It  is  now  made  easy  by  a 
new   system, 

and  interesting. 

Almost  as  fascinating  as  a 

game. 

It  is  the  Budget  System  of 

Saving  and  Making  Money. 

You  have  read  about  it  in 
the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 

All  authorities  endorse  it. 
It  -tops  yon  from  slipshod 
spending. 

It    saves    the    money    that 

now     slips     through     your 

fingers — 

imts  it  where  it  will  d<>  you 

v.. me   good    when   you    need 

it. 

Thousands   of  happy,   suc- 
f ii  1    families   use   ji    t..- 
day. 

Tt  is  fast  becoming  univer- 
is l  among  \\  orth-while  peo- 
ple 

A  principle     ap- 

plied   to   the  hon 

that's     wbal     the     Budgel 
tern  is. 

It      bowl    vou    in    advance 

the    minimum    amount     you 

can 

A      Chicago      f.nnil        heal 
their  Budgel  by  foTi.OO 
Janus 

That'    getting  ahead 

Vou  can  do  the    ame 

have  a  tnf<  <"/<  <l 

You     have     worried     about 

the  high  cost  of  Living 

You   have  wondered   where 

all   your    money    went    p,. 

thai  hi  »  180.00  vou 

pent. 

Wh.it  I,  .-.'.  y,u  got  t-i  how 
fol     It? 

FTow  much  of  it  can  you 
m  i  wunl   I 

Can't   vou   account   for   nil 

of     ,('' 


No? 

Then  you  are  a  reckless 
spender. 

Just  such  methods  keep 
millions  poor. 

They  cause  hand-to-mouth 
living — 

and  destitute  old  age. 

The  Budget  System  cor- 
rects this  evil. 

But  learn  the  Budget  Sys- 
tem correctly  at  the  start. 
It's  so  simple. 

An  accountant  named  Pal- 
mer devised  a  wonderful 
Budget  Book — 

based  on  seven  years  ac- 
tual experience  in  the  home. 

It  tells  you  all  about  start- 
ing a  Budget— 

and  how  to  keep  it  up. 

Then  there  are  pages  to 
last  you  two  years. 

By  Palmer's  System  it  only 
takes  you  a  few  moments 
each  day. 

A  grammar  school  child 
can  do  it. 


USERS  ARE  ENTHUSIASTIC 

I  am  wild  about  this  book,  the 
one    I    should   have   bad    long   ago. 

T.  11..  Watertown.  Fla. 
I  kept  tab  on  home  expenae  for 
6  years.  When  1  loM  my  folks 
it  averaged  $40. no  a  week  they 
laughed  at  me.  We  are  10  in  the 
family.  Taking  the  hook  home  I 
told  "ne  of  my  daughters  to  put 
everything  down  from  January  1st 
When  we  closed  the  month 

of     Ian  i  iinlcd  In  $  I  7  I    T9, 

It  lurprlaed  U  on  all  I  am  sure 
I  can  save  wli.it  I  paid  for  the 
book  in  a  week:  don't  need  to 
wait  two  yean,  :is  it  is  an  eye 
opanai   to  the   folks   at    home,     lie 

lira  and  send  me  another  book 
In    December.     1920, 

It     K  .    Odebolt,    la. 
I     am     very     much     pleased     with 

.in,'-  Enclo  ad  pi.. i  ie  find  money 
order  to  pay  two  ooplei  ol  tins 
great  book.  Klndlj  lend  me  an- 
other   oopy    hy    panel    poit,    as    I 

it    i','      U)     turn        alio      nwr     to     a 

elo  >•  1' 

I)    o.    it.    Frankfort,    Ky 

Will    '"'i    pli  I    this    check 

and      forward      one      c,,|,v      of      Ihls 

I  'i    a    OOPy    of    thi. 

the    article 

I  •      been      looking     for     for     the 

Ft  ar    or      ,, 

w.   L    i   .   Alexandria,   La. 

to   a    friend   of 

mini*     lor     a     Wedding     pre   >  nt      and 

II  i  ib  nol  ml  i  I'n  will  prove 
the  mo  t   •. aluablt  i   oould 

i. en   him      Kindly     end   me 
another    "f    tnooo    bonki    for    my 

W      <J      V.     Kan   a s    City.     Mm 

Attached    herewith    yon    will    find 

ir,     payment     of     vnur     a<<"'ilit 

I    me.    and    for    iic    balance 
ilia!    you  mal  I   your   Hou  ie 
hold    Money   Sawr  to   the  follow 

log    fior    pari 

A      a     K   .    Cleveland.    O 


It  is  all  in  one  handy  vol- 
ume— 

well  bound, 

convenient, 

handsome. 

You'll  be  proud  to  show  it 
to  your  friends. 

But  prouder  still  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  it  brings  to 
you  and  those  dear  to  you. 

You  won't  be  without  this 
wealth-creating  book  if  you 
see  it. 

We  want  to  send  it  to  you 
at  our  expense. 

You  don't  even  need  to  send 
postage. 

Merely  mail  the  coupon. 

We  send  the  book — 

all  charges  prepaid. 

You  keep  it  five  days. 

Quickly  you  will  see  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  several 
hundred  times. 

You  will  see  why  users  are 
so  enthusiastic  about  it. 

You  will  want  to  keep  it. 

No  matter  whether  your  in- 
come is  steady  or  variable. 

No  matter  what  season  of 
the  vear. 

Vou  will  never  be  without 
Palmer's  Household  Money 
.Maker  if  you  see  it. 

That's  why  we  make  such 
a   liberal  offer. 

Keep  it  five  days. 

Then  send  us  the  purchase 
price — 

only  three  dollars. 

Think  what  a  trilling  sum 
this   is. 

It  is  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  day.  as  the  book  lasts 
two  years. 

Bead  the  letters  in  this  ad. 
They   are   pouring  into  our 

office  every  day. 

Ibu,  yourself,  are  likely  to 
write  is  a  letter  that  will 
appear  Oil  this  very  page. 

Kul  the  first  step  is  to  send 
I  he    COUpOn, 

1)0  FT  TODAY! 

The  quicker  you  get  Pal- 
mer's   book   the  quicker   it 

begins  to  save  you  money. 

ACT  NOW! 

KRIEBEL    &    CO.,    <:ii 

Home  Insurance  Bldg., 
<  Ihicago. 


KHM  Ell  I    A  CO.,  644  Horns  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Von  may  tend  me  Mr    Palmor'i    book,  prepaid      if  t   like  u   I  win  keep 

it       if   i  don  i    tit-.,  it.   I   won't   keep  it       if    i    keen   II    l    win   tend   you   * :: 
within  i         "l     kawP    II     I    will    mall    It    back   to   you   within 

Mm    dliy* 


Kor     the     '  who     hI    h     til     r •  mil     neill     Willi 

»iiow   >  m.ii  ,ii  f  II    eenta     maklm    the   pi f   tim  book    i 

it    yon    nam  ■  till    book    five   diiyH,    then    rut  urn 

it   ir  »"u  do  nol   wanl    u     and   wa  win   refund   youi  mom 
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For  jour  Bab j,  use  the 

Mellins  Food  Method 
of  Milk  Modification 


MmmMiiiMi||iiyHi»|iMyimyMiMiinuM^  uiiiiiiii^mi^i^iiMiin'ii|^»Ui'Qm'\»»'||niiiIi»U^"1J"M1W':U^''Uii'imiluilum 


Send 
No  Money 


Do  not  miss  this  offer  to  see  this  splendid  Orient  Pearl 

Necklace.    Send  only  the  coupon — no  money— and  we  will  ship  it  on 
approval.  This  offer  made  because  you  can't  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  these  pearls  by  any  description.    We  want  you  to  actually  examine 
them,  try  them  on  and  see  how  closely  their  rich  lustre  and  superb  color 
/*v     resemble  the  beautiful  effects  you  find  in  the  genuine  deep  sea  pearls.  You 
^^    will  be  amazed  at  the  similarity.  Andyet  while  the  deep  sea  pearls  cost  up  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  you  can  have  this  splendid  Orient  Pearl  Necklace  at  a 


H 


/^    merely  nominal  price.    Read  our  liberal  offer  below. 

Orient  Pearls  from  Baird  Nor  th 

j^   The  necklace  is  16  inches  long,  and  the  pearls  are  graduated  in  size  to  give  the  most  artistic 
effect.    Fastened  by  a  Genuine  Cut  Diamond  Clasp  of  unique  design  and  enclosed  in  a 
e      handsome  plush  case  with  white  satin  and  velvet  lining.    The  necklace  comes  to  you  direct 
from  the  "World's   Largest    Mail    Order   Jewelry    House"    absolutely   subject   to   your 
-^Js     approval.  We  send  it  simply  on  your  request.  Pay  nothing  until  it  arrives— then  only  $8.85. 
If  not  the  most  wonderful  value  you  have  ever  seen,  send  it  back  and  we  will  return  your 
money.    No  risk  at  all  to  you,  and  you  have  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
beautiful  necklace.    Even  if  you  do  not  keep  it,  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  exceptional  values  we  offer  in  other  jewelry.    Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  now — send  no  money. 

Send  for  Jewelry  BOOK 


BAIRD- 

NORTH  I 

Dept  200 
Providence.R.I. 

Send  the  16  inch 
Orient  Pearl  Necklace 
with    Genuine   Cut 
Diamond  Clasp. inwhite 
satin  and  velvet  lined  plush      -« 
case.    On  arrival  I  will  pay     T» 
$8.85.  but  if  not  satisfied  I  will 
return  it  and  you  will   refund 
my  money. 


Name 


If  you  don't  order  the  neck 
lace  send  for  our  200  page 
catalog  showing  exclusive 
designs  in  jewelry,  leath 
er    goods,    silverware, 
watches, engraved  stationery,  toilet  goods, 
tine  cutlery,  handbags,  etc.    This  cata- 
log sent  with  the  necklace  if  you 
order.    Otherwise  just  send  post 
card  and  we  will  send  you  this 
Jewelry  Book  FKKK. 

BAIRD-NORTH  CO 

Dept.  200 
Providence,  R.  1. 


FREE 

watches 
S        tine  ci 


Address 


creasd    factory   output   and    workmen's 
Income  at  the  esmo  time,  produced  bel 
ter   Instrumenti   yel    reduced    working 

hours,  put  every  man  to  the  hight  of 
his  quality  and  quantity  capacity,  made 
inventors  out  of  ordinary  workmen,  ab- 
solutely  stopt   class    war   and   personal 

misunderstanding',  raiid  the  whole  fac- 
tory plant  to  the  high-prod  net  ion  level 
Of  comradeship,  fellowship,  faith,  cour- 
age, ambition,  optimism,  enthusiasm. 

A  book  describing  methods  of  har- 
monizing, humanizing  and  energizing 
the  workers  and  managers  of  a  busi- 
ness will  be  namd  on  request  of  any 
owner,  employer  or  department  head. 

VII.   THE  ENERGETIC  WORKER   FIGHTS 
LA/ I NESS 

WORK,  work,  and  then  more  work, 
is  the  universal  recipe  for  success. 
You  have  a  right  to  ask  an  eight-hour 
day,  but  you  have  no  right  to  take  it 
when  you  get  it.  You  are  cheating  your- 
self when  you  do.  There  is  no  industrial, 
financial  or  intellectual  success  waiting 
for  a  man  who  never  forced  himself  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 
Most  big  men  during  a  long  period  of 
their  career  have  workd  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  Viewing  their 
contest  with  Fate  and  the  world  as  a 
glorious  game,  they  grew  so  interested 
they  couldn't  stop  liking  it,  playing  it, 
planning  for  it.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  a  real  man  stop  work  is  warn- 
ing of  a  breakdown.  If  by  reason  of 
over-exertion  your  heart,  brain,  eyes, 
nerves  or  digestive  organs  refuse  to 
function  properly,  you  should  call  a 
halt,  but  seldom  otherwise. 

The  closing  hours  of  your  job  are  the 
opening  hours  of  your  opportunity.  Get 
the  habit  of  spending  at  least  an  hour 
a  day  on  the  average  of  your  spare  time 
in  outside  work,  or  home  study,  or  per- 
sonal training  for  leadership.  You 
never  saw  a  real  leader  start  to  lop 
around  the  minute  the  whistle  blows 
for  quitting  time.  The  man  afraid  to 
do  more  or  better  than  he  is  paid  for 
does  not  know  or  will  not  do  the  work 
he  is  made  for.  When  a  man  has  found 
his  life  work,  you  can't  make  him  stop 
it  by  a  five  o'clock  whistle  any  more 
than  you  could  make  a  flower  stop 
blooming,  or  a  bird  stop  singing,  a 
river  stop  flowing,  or  the  sun  stop 
shining. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  till  past  seventy 
years  of  age  continud  a  lifelong  habit 
of  working  all  day  and  then  up  to  mid- 
night. He  has  recently  emphasizd  anew 
the  folly  of  inactivity.  He  says:  "The 
buying  public  is  hungry  for  goods  of 
all  kinds  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  is  enormous.  The  only  dan- 
ger is  the  business  man  who  thinks  he 
is  long-headed  and  hangs  back  when  he 
ought  to  go  ahead.  The  man  who  lets 
his  business  run  down  at  the  heel  wait- 
ing for  prices  to  reach  their  lowest 
level  is  likely  to  lose  a  great  ileal  more 
than  he  gains,  and  the  percentage  is 
heavily  against  him." 

The  colossal  achievements  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ison but  illustrate  his  counsel  feO  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike:  "Pon't 
hesitate;  go  ahead." 

We  are  the  richest  and  most  power- 
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ful  country  on  the  plobe.  Millions  of 
starving,  homeless  people  in  Europe  are 
waiting  to  be  fed,  housd,  clothed,  equipt 
and  supplied  with  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life.  The  job  is  mostly  ours 
to  put  thru.  Every  stroke  of  honest 
work  we  do  now,  clean  up  to  our  limit, 
proves  that  President  Wilson  told  the 
truth  when  he  said:  "The  industrial 
forces  of  this  country  are  the  saviors 
of  free  men  everywhere." 

VIII.    THE   LOYAL    WORKER    FIGHTS 
INDIFFERENCE 

ARE  you  more  anxious  to  please  your 
customer  than  you  are  to  gratify 
yourself?  The  customer  employs  your 
employer,  and  if  you  don't  take  a  hearty, 
stedfast  interest  in  pleasing  your  cus- 
tomer, you  are  likely  in  the  end  to  lose 
your  job.  Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston 
merchant,  recently  said:  "No  adjust- 
ment between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee can  be  considerd  worth  while,  or 
of  eventual  benefit  to  either,  unless  it 
offers  results  in  lessening  the  cost  of 
service  to  the  consumer."  Don't  request 
or  want  higher  wages  if  they  would 
mean  higher  prices  to  your  customers. 
Why?  Because  your  competitors  would 
undersell  you,  business  would  fall  off, 
and  your  wages  would  finally  drop 
lower  than  ever.  Plan  how  to  give  bet- 
ter merchandise  or  service  to  your  cus- 
tomer— then  trade  will  improve  so  that 
your  employer  can  afford  to  pay  high- 
er wages. 

Here  is  the  great  weakness  of  the 
entire  labor  movement.  Workmen  as  a 
whole  do  not  think,  feel,  plan,  purpose, 
or  care  for  the  success  of  the  business 
as  a  whole.  They  are  paid  to  think  as 
well  as  work,  but  they  will  not  think. 

The  great  curse  and  handicap  of 
many  American  workers  is  that  th.y 
are  interested  only  in  their  pay,  and  in- 
different to  the  principles,  purposes 
and  policies  of  the  business  from  which 
they  draw  their  pay.  The  platforms  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  trade  unions  of 
Chicago  and  New  York  illustrate  this 
point.  They  stand  for  a  tax  on  all  prop- 
erty whether  land,  inheritance  or  in- 
eMM  of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  they 
fix  no  penalty  for  prosperity  of  em- 
plovee*  and  they  assume  no  responsi- 
bility by  empk  in  the  direction  or 
pro                of  the  business. 

If    you    v/'-r<-    a    machinist    and    your 

employer,  who  didn't  know  on"  machine 

from   another,  fame  t.o  you   and 

demanded  that  he  be  allowd  to  run  your 

job,  wouldn't,  you  think  him  a  fir 

idiot?  That  is   precisely  what  the    \',<A- 

Hhevist  wants  to  do  with  the  job  of  the 

of  the  world.  'I  be  emploj 

rte    in    finance,   organization, 

mai  nt,  publicity,  economy,  sales- 

nehip,  and  oth<  how  could 

the  rorkman,  totally  ignorant 

be    a    aur.  of 

me  man  would 

mpt  ihoor  rani 

A  Brit!  h  captain  of  industry  nays 
that  tl  largt  for*  •  of 

men  If  to  v/in  th<  ■■  ration  by  ep 

peal  to  ntelligence  and  their  In 

word*.  "I  expect 

all   my   Mlow  <:mplo>  |  r    may 
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be    their    work,    to    help.    I    know    that 
th<-y  can  help  Improve  "ur  organization 

and    our    product.    1    want    to    set-    0 

»w  in  iii  nent  skill  and  point  of 

view.    Our    men    let     thingl    which     we 

eannot  see.  No  man  can  be  ■  jud^e  in 

ins  own  cause,  it'  we  tolerate  this,  at 

havs  the  formula  thai  might  li  rij-'ht, 

nothing  that  w»-  have  just  defeated. 

We  want  an   Anglo-Saxon,  not  a  Prus- 
sian, idea]  of  industry  end  its  mans 
ment.  That  ideal  li  of  service  to  every 
man  engagd  in  it."  The  employees  of 
this  great  industrial  leader,  following 

the    principles    he    has    laid    down,    sre 
contented,   progressive   and   prosperous. 

The  labor  class  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia tried  rebellion.  The  outcome  w.i 
destruction  of  the  factories  and  homes 
of  the  workers  themselves.  The  labor 
class  of  England  tried  cooperation.  The 
outcome  was  an  improvement  of  living 
and  working  conditions  all  along  the 
line. 

Cooperation  may  be  defind  as  a  blend 
of  science  and  sympathy.  Cooperation 
will  cure  almost  any  public  or  private 
ill  of  a  social  or  financial  nature.  The 
cooperative  movement  in  Europe  is 
growing  ten  times  faster  than  the  pop- 
ulation. The  people  over  there  have  or- 
ganizd  cooperative  societies  to  put  un- 
der control  of  the  workers  themselves 
the  business  of*  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling and  retailing  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life.  When  the  grocers  of 
England  raisd  the  price  of  sugar  to 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  the  cooperative 
societies  held  the  price  for  their  mem- 
bers down  to  five  cents  a  pound.  All 
common  war-time  prices  were  kept  rea- 
sonable in  European  countries  where 
the  cooperative  movement  was  well  or- 
ganizd.  In  such  countries  flour  made 
in  America  was  sold  for  less  than  right 
here  where  it  was  made. 

When  the  workers  of  America  sub- 
stitute construction  for  destruction  as 
a  remedy  for  industrial  evils,  they  are 
likely  to  find  that  the  employers  of  the 
nation,  the  officials  of  the  Government, 
and  the  people  as  a  whole,  are  with 
them  to  the  last  man.  Every  worker 
must  be  a  philanthropist  in  a  small  way, 
just  as  most  of  the  big  employers  are 
philanthropists  in  a  large  way,  before 
the  problems  of  either  class  can  be 
solvd.  You  cannot  lift  yourself  as  high 
as  you  want  to  go  until  you  love  your 
neighbors   and   try   to   lift   them,   too. 

IX.   THE  AMBITIOUS  WORKER  FIGHTS 
IGNORANCE 

THE  basis  of  promotion  is  education. 
It  is  almost  invariable  that  the  man 
Promoted  first  in  a  business  organiza- 
tion is  the  man  who  devoted  spare  time 
to  learning  more  than  he  was  paiff  or 
expected  to  know.  The  basis  of  coopera- 
tion is  also  education.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  the  leaders  of  the  British  labor 
movement  years  ago  founded  workmen's 
colleges,  the  result  being  that  labor 
leaders  in  England  are  said  to  be  more 
highly  educated  than  the  average  em- 
ployer of  the  United  States.  Meeting 
their  employers  as  gentlemen  on  equal 
terms  of  culture  and  sympathy,  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  in  England  arrive 
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What  Readers  Say 
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can  again  do  a  real  day  'a  work.  " 
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quickly  at  a  statement  of  terms  and 
solution  of  difficulties.  When  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man  talks  to  you,  he  cannot 
make  himself  understood.  You  must 
know  his  language  before  you  can  reach 
an  understanding  with  him.  The  cap- 
italists move  in  a  different  world  and 
speak  a  different  language  of  culture 
from  the  majority  of  their  employees. 
What  separates  the  classes  and  the 
masses  is  not  lack  of  coin  but  lack  of 
culture  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
Federal  Mediation  Commission  puts  the 
matter  this  way:  "American  industry 
lacks  a  healthy  basis  of  relationship 
between  management  and  men.  There  is 
a  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  capital  as  to  labor's  feelings 
and  on  the  part  of  labor  as  to  problems 
of   management." 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  a  recent 
article  in  The  Forum,  explaind  how 
ignorance  leads  to  misunderstanding. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Colorado 
Plan  of  Employment  Management 
evolvd  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given 
him  high  standing  as  a  labor  leader 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  capitalists 
of  the  world.  He  says  in  part: 

A  gulf  has  grown  up  between  capital  and 
labor,  w  hk-h  is  ever  widening.  Industry  has 
become  highly  specialize!.  The  workman  of 
today  devotes  his  energies  as  a  rule  to  the 
countless  repetition  of  a  single  act  or  proc- 
ess, which  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  opera- 
tions necessary  to  transform  the  raw  ma- 
terial into  a  finisht  product.  Very  natural- 
ly thf  worker  loses  sight  of  the  significance 
of  the  part  he  plays  in  industry,  and  feels 
himself  but  one  of  the  many  cogs  in  a 
wheel.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  have 
contact  with  those  who  arc  likewise  related 
to  the  industry,  so  that  he  may  still  realize 
that  he  is  a  part  and  is  a  necessary,  tho 
inconspicuous,  parr  <>f  a  great  enterprize. 
Thus  only  r-an  common  purposes  be  kept 
alive  and  individual  interests  safeguarded. 

Do  you  know  what  and  how  many  of 
the  various  things  you  want  accom- 
plish for  the  workers  of  America  have 
been  or  ase  being  accomplisht  for  the 
workers  of  Europe  by  the  cooperative 
;eties  already  mentiond?  Do  you 
know  how  their  methods  could  be 
adopted  or  adapted  here?  Do  you  know 
how  you  could  start  such  a  movement? 
Answers  to  questions  like  these  could 
psobably  be  offerd  by  the  head  of  the 
public   library  nearest  you. 

Do   you    know   the   wonderful    things 
accomplisht  for  and  by  the  workers  in 
ipt,  fad  ailroada,  mills 

,  by  the  new  American  sys- 
tem  of   industrial   education? 

Do  you  know  if  you  ur<-  an  f-xpert  in 

or    qualifying    to    be    01 

r  to  U.  tioti  if  put  by 

■    may   probably   be   bad 

m  the  Personnel  Department  of  the 

or 

m  the  Bureau  of  manshi]     ,n,| 

rch  of  the  Carnegie   Institute  of 
at   P  •  ph.    The    roca- 

■    plan    organize*    by    Colonel 
of  tb-  In- 

ter men  of  the 
•irroy.  At  the  I  ■■■■>'  of  the  wrar  the 

freal  prob 
tingle  : 
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A.   Barton   Ht-plni'  n 

Hon.  Elbert  H.  Gary 


Called  "The  Gem 
of  the  World" 


NO  traveler  to  Japan  should  miss  a  trip 
through  the  Inland  Sea.  Rich  as  Japan 
is  in  scenic  beauty,  the  natural  grandeur  of 
this  fairy  waterway  excels  all  else.  240  miles 
from  East  to  West  and  from  3  to  30  miles 
from  North  to  South  its  four  channels  com- 
municate with  the  outer  sea. 

The  shores  of  granite  rock  are  splashed  with 
gaily  colored  flowers.  The  islands  which  dot 
the  basin  contain  many  beautiful  parks,  all 
the  highest  examples  of  the  Japanese  land- 
scape gardener's  art.  The  waters  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  usually  smooth  as  a  mirror,  con- 
tain more  than  one  hundred  varieties  of  fish. 

An  ever-changing  panorama  of  scenic  beauty 
delights  the  traveler.  The  Sacred  Island  of 
Miyajima  with  its  great  Torii  Gate  rising 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  forty-five  feet, 
is  the  main  point  of  interest  with  numerous 
side  trips  about  the  islands  for  those  who 
wish  a  more  extended  ton:-  than  that  offered 
by  the  main  line  steamships.  Numerous  fer- 
ries and  launches  provide  transportation  and 
overnight  accommodations  may  be  had  in  the 
native  inns. 

You  can  secure  accurate  information  and 
advice  on  Japan  through  the  Japan  Society, 
an  organization  of  1400  Americans,  which 
places  at  your  disposal  its  Trade,  Travel, 
Service.  News  and  Publication  Departments 
and   its  Trade  Bulletin. 


How  may  we  serve  you? 
Japan  Society 

(Organized  1907) 

165  Broadway        New  York 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S     ISLAND,     NEW    YORK     CITY 

offer i  ;i   two  .ni.l  oni   hall  yean  comic   of   training 
1    "  n  pupil  none  receivi      in  allowam  e  "I  from  $10 

•  i   month    in    additioi nainti  nai 

nniformi, 

Minimum  age  18  yean,     Requirement!,  a|  ieait  one 

•  .I    high    ichool    <>r    aguivalant.     Claim    arc 
formi  <l  eai  h  month, 

Blackwell  t  Itland  it  an  hittorii  tpot,     li  li  removed 

from  thi  ' "  h  and  ..ltd.  city,  y el  io  neai   New 

i  '.il  ai  '"  b<  pari  "I  it,      I  he  palatial  nuraei'  home, 
with  iti  attentive  and  atti  Hindi   it  an  ideal 

-    i . .  1 1 ■.  -    in 

At  a  war  mee tore,  the  com  reduced  from  threi  peart  to  two  yean  and  tit  raonthi,       rhe  cettation 

of  hottilitiet  will  not  end  the  need  for  nonet  abroad    iUy  will  I"    needed,  in  largi    number!    for  n 
it roct ion  work,  and  for  the  r-mbliihment  of  ichool t  of  nonlng  In  the  different  coontriei  ■.!  Boropi    foi    I 
long  iIom  i 'i  ''.in'      W,  plan    therefore,  to  continm  thi  com  ■  of  two  yean  and  lis  month 

For  Intormiillr.ii   wrllr-  to  MISS  AC.NIS  S.  W/\HI».  Sii|»<rliil<  inl<  nl 


T  11  E     l  N  l>  E  P  i    mi  E  N  T 
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Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  the  Hudson  and  its  early 
-uunmer  glory.      I  lit-  Day  Line  offer*  a  most  enjoyable 

route  to  all  northern  summer  resorts. 

THROUGH  SERVICE,  NEW  YORK  and  ALBANY 

Big  fast  steamers.  Music.  Restaurant.  Ideal  one-day 
outings  to  Bear  Mountain,  West  Point,  Newburgh  and 
Poughkeepsie.  All  through  rail  tickets  between  New 
York  and  Albany  accepted. 


Hudson  River  Day  Line 


Desbrosses  Street  Pier 


N 


ew 


York 


GRANLIDEN  HOTEL, 


LAKE     SUNAPEE,     IM.     H. 
At  the  gateway  ol  the  While  Mountains 

The  Ideal  Tour  Hotel  at  Lake  Sunapee.  No  Hay  Fever;  Altitude,  1,200  ft.  Fine  golf  course, 
good  motoring,  tennis,  boating,  canoeing,  bathing;  fishing  for  salmon,  trout  and  bass  as  good 
if  not  the  best  in  New  England.  Dancing,  afternoon  and  evening.  Furnished  cottages  to  rent. 
Accommodates  300  guests.  Write  for  circular.  Address  W.  W.  Brown,  Ritz-Carlton,  46th  St. 
and    Madison    Ave.,    New    York   City,    or   Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,   N.    H. 


GLENBURNIE  INN  p°'f:  te"ni^';^ 

ON  LAKE    GEORGE^^'anf^vt: 

WALTON    &   MESSNER.   Glenburnie.   New  York 


Hotel  Puritan 

390  Commonicealth  Ave.,  Boston 

The  Distinctive  Boston  House 

Called  by  globe  trotiers  one  of  the 
world's  most  homelike  and  attract- 
ive  hotels.     Reasonable   rates. 

Near   Massachusetts   Ave.    Subway  Station,  9 

minutes   from  South,   11    from    North    Stations, 

Send  for  booklet  with  guide    t  historic  Boston. 

E.  P.   COSTELLO,   Manager 


&:'.' 


Bretton  Woods 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 


GOLF        I  MOTORING 
in  the  very        through  the 
shadow  of  Alps  of 

Mount  New 

Washington  '        England 


HORSEBACK 
RIDING 

over  Mountain 

Trails  and 

Woodland  Paths 


THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT 

Opens   Tune    19.     Closes   Oct.    1. 
C.  J.'DUNPHY,   Manager. 

THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON 

Opens   Julv    7.     Closes    Middle   of   October. 

C.   J.    ROOT,    Manager. 

NEW  YORK   BOOKING   OFFICE: 

243   Fifth   Avenue. 


CHANGE    OF    ADDRESS 

If   you    are    going   away    for   the   summer,    you 
will    want    The    Independent    to    follow    you.      Let 
us    know    your    new    address,    il    possible,    tli 
9  ahead.    Be  sure  to  give  your  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT         119  Wtst  40th  Street,  New  York 


..hi  were  found  to  be  experts.  This 
proportion  would  doubtless  hold  in  the 
case    of    civilians    who    Imagine    them 

selves  experts,  The  official  testing  and 

classifying  of  :{,<>r>f»,0(J0  soldiers  on  vo- 
cational grounds  was  the  biggi 
achievement  of  the  kind  ever  attempt- 
ed by  any  nation.  Colonel  Scott  || 
"if  a  call  for  1000  shoemakers  had  been 
issud  the  men  could  have  been  supplied 
in  a  very  few  hours'  time."  Every  in- 
dustry should  be  thus  classified  on  a 
basis   of   expert   knowledge 

X.    THE    RELIABLE    WORKER    FIGHTS 
[RRELIGION 

FAITH  is  the  one  force  to  steady  a 
man  thru  all  difficulties  and  sustain 
him  thru  all  discouragements.  The  hight 
of  your  future  is  proportional  to  the 
breadth  of  your  vision  and  the  depth  of 
your  belief.   Doubters  do  nothing;. 

A  religious  census  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  famous  business  men  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  them  are  identified  with  some 
form  of  religious  work.  If  you  are  not, 
your  chance  of  succeeding  is  only  a 
quarter  as  good  as  that  of  the  man 
who  is.  A  moral  outlook  and  spiritual 
insight  clears  your  brain  of  business 
cares,  nerves  your  will  for  business 
projects,  aids  your  judgment  in  busi- 
ness, deals  and  crises. 

The  first  aim  of  the  Bolshevist  se- 
ducer and  sly  talker  is  to  make  you 
doubt  God,  your  neighbor  and  yourself. 
The   Bolshevist  has  no  God. 

Do  you  know  what  the  churches  of 
the  country  are  doing  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  workers  and  improve 
conditions  for  them?  Have  you  read  the 
social  welfare  program  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America?  If  not,  ask  one  of 
your  local  pastors  how  to  obtain  a  copy. 
The  most  progressive  church  leaders 
are  advancing  the  cause  of  labor  in 
various  ways  that  a  keen,  ambitious 
worker  should  know  about,  merely  for 
his  own  good. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  orthodox  to 
be  religious.  You  may  have  just  a 
broad,  humanitarian  ideal  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Your  feelings  must  be  right  if  your 
knowledge,  power  and  skill  are  to  be 
effective.  And  all  true  feeling  is  relig- 
ious feeling.  And  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter?  Just  this.  We  must  quickly 
drive  out  Bolshevism  and  make  its  re- 
turn impossible.  The  Bolshevist  hates 
a  good  worker  and  a  strong  man.  He 
rejoices  in  a  poor  worker  and  a  weak 
man.  The  sure  way,  then,  to  drive  out 
Bolshevism  is  for  every  American  to 
make  himself  a  better  worker  and  :i 
stronger  man. 

The  foes  of  national  democracy  are 
also  the  foes  of  personal  efficiency.  We 
have  namd  the  ten  worst  ones — anarchy, 
disease,  greed,  immorality,  mobolatry, 
prejudice,  laziness,  indifference,  ignor 
ance,  irreligion.  How  are  you  fighting 
these  foes?  Which  do  you  consider  the 
most  dangerous  to  you?  Find  which  one 
is,  mass  your  mental  forces  against  that 
one  first.  And  don't  stop  the  fight  short 
of  unconditional  surrender  I 

\  1  •■<■   York 
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In  what  to  Invest 

At  no  time  has  the  market 
offered  greater  safety  and 
high  yield — in  certain  secu- 
rities. Babson's  Reports  give 
you  the  facts  on  which  in- 
vestment values  are  based. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action  is 
followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  fundamental  statis- 
tics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  Dept.   1-39 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Compiling  Building  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

L»rgeet   Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 

their  terms  on  July  I,   1919,  at  the  office 

of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New 

-k,  will  be  paid  by  the  Bankers  Trust 

Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

:ividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
v.  ill  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  July  15,  191ft  to 
kholders    of    record    at    the    close    of 
business  on  Friday,  June  20,  Vji'j. 

C.  G.  MILXE,  Treasurer. 

1HE    J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43  Exchange   Place.    New  York, 
MA 
THE    MANILA    ELECTRIC    RAILROAD   Sc 
LIGHTING    CORPORATIO 
:«r<)      '.f      1*1  r  THE      MANILA 

!  UI-ROAJ)     AND     1. 11. Ill  IV.     COB- 
i-OK  ridend   of 

on 
Corporal  able 

7'iir   I.    1819,    t..   «t.-i  r    record 

Wodneaday,    tau 

T.   W    M'iIjat.  Treasurer. 

THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY 
KFACT 

1 

i.     1919 

f    ono 
r    ahare 

I 

of 

:•- 
ma  il'  'I 
.:    '..    Hi.  :  r.-r. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  AND 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


1 


•  \m  k 
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Pebbles 

Flattery  is  a  sort  of  moral  peroxide 
— it  turns  many  a  woman's  head. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

The  favorite  perfume  of  syncopated 
dancers:  "Jazzmine." — London  Opin- 
ion. 

"But,  Mabel,  on  what  grounds  does 
your  father  object  to  me?" 

"On  any  grounds  within  a  mile  of 
our  house." — Houston  Post. 

"Mike." 

"Phwat?" 

"I  was  just  thinkin'.  After  we  get 
out  of  the  trenches  an'  back  home  again 
how  nice  an'  peaceful  that  old  boiler- 
factory  will  sound  to  us." — Successful 
Farming. 

A  colord  soldier  challengd  another 
colord  soldier  who  seemd  to  be  carry- 
ing something  inside  the  lines. 

"Who  goes  there?"  he  askt. 

"Lieutenant  with  a  jug  o'  gin,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Pass,  Lieutenant!  Halt,  gin!"  com- 
manded the  sentry. — St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

"You  say  you  have  dyspepsia  and 
you  feel  bad  nearly  all  the  time?" 
askt  the  druggist. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  customer. 

"Have  you  tried  our  dyspepsia  tab- 
lets?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  I  can't  really  say  that 
is  what  made  me  feel  this  way!" — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

In  a  small  village  in  Ireland  the 
mother  of  a  soldier  met  the  village 
priest,  who  askt  her  if  she  had  had 
bad  news.  "Sure,  I  have,"  she  said.  "Pat 
has  been  kild." 

"Oh,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  priest. 
"Did  you  receive  word  from  the  War 
Office?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  receivd  word  from 
himself." 

The  priest  lookt  perplext,  and  said, 
"But  how   is   that?" 

"Sure,"  she  said,  "here  is  the  letter; 
read  it  for  yourself."  The  letter  said: 
"Dear  Mother — I  am  now  in  the  Holy 
Land." — London  Opinion. 

He  was  very  black,  and  in  his  khaki 
he  looked  like  coffee  and  chocolate  ice 
cream.  After  eating  a  hearty  meal  in 
the  American  Red  Cross  canteen  he  sat 
down  with  a  book,  near  the  countir 
The  kind-hearted  directress  lookt  once 
or  twice  in  his  direction  and  was  sur- 
pri/.d  to  see  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks. 

"Why,  now  this  will  never  do!"  sh(; 
said  kindly.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  help  you?" 

lb  Jog  bi  I  knuckles  into  his  eyea  and 
replii  'I: 

"l  iholy  am  ashamd  t<>  make  ;i  baby 
outer,  myself,  ma'am.  Thii  ycr  book 
done  make  me  so  lion.'      k !" 

ckt  up  the  bool    he  had   been 
reading,  It.  vrai  the  canteen  cook-book, 

and     It     w;i",     opend     ;il      the     section     on 

to  Fry  Chicken*-  Saturday  L'-» 
ing  Pont. 


Cottwio 
fttitwQsota 

The  bass  are  bit- 
ing; the  muskies 
are  striking.  The 
cooling,  spicy  breezes 
are  wafting  from  the  for- 
ests. Nature,  in  its  most 
appealing  mood,  awaits 
you. 

CHOOSE  FROM  TEN 
THOUSAND  LAKES 

Rough  it  in  the  open,  or  rest 
in  ease,  at  well  appointed 
hotels.  Motor  over  splen- 
did roads  or  hike  over  old 
Indian  trails.  Game  fish 
are  swimming  in  the  clear, 
cool  depths  awaiting  the 
swish  of  your  line.  Come — 
Minnesota  welcomes   you. 

Write  for  full  information 
about  railroads,  hotels  and 
motor  routes. 

Aeroplane  view  map  folder  of 
Minnesota,  sent  free  on  request. 

Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Minnesota 
Assodalion 

Operating  Under  the  Direction  of 

Minnesota  Land  and  Lake 

Attractions  Board 

51  E.  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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FOR 


Two 


W2  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


I  h<-  ONI  V  perfect;  non-leaktbla 

ink  j"  1    is  at  1 lento i 

Order        «;f    or 
t<:day<Pl.£j 


Si /c  I  — 

<i'<  .111,1 !  I . 
inches.  Extrasizc 
8  inches  (  black  only) 

$1.50.  Your  name  to  gold 
Inlar— $.35.    FREE— Liberal 

supply  o(  ink  with  retail  orderi 

/■ 
J.  D.  UtLRICH  &  CO..  27  Thames  Street.  New  York 


DIVIDENDS 


RAY  CONSOLIDATEn   COPPER   COMPANY 
j..,   Broad  Street, 

New   N  ork,      June  Bth,   1919. 
Oommll  tee   of    '  bi     Ra      OodhoII 
dated    '  oppur   '  'ompon] ,    ha      thin   'i.i  |    di  clored    a 
quarterly  'ii  trlbutfon  of  10. BO  111       linre,   payable 

June   ifOth,    1919,    to   itoekholdi  1  ■   of   n rd   at    tile 

•  i"  n  of  luiali  Ifll  n,    1919 

1.    r    si  n  1  \  1  

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  80 

A    quarterl]    dividend   of   two   and   one-half    par 
1  "Hi .    (two  and  oni   ha  1 1   dolla  1     i"  1     hai 1  1   on   ' hi 

capita!  n     ha     ' lui  la  rod, 

I < j ■  in l.l.    01  1019,  to     toel  !"•!  1 rd 

hi    Mi.    clOM  of   I  1  ii"    20,    1910, 

lull   .    U      h  iMON,   Ti,   1  .uriT. 


What's  Happend 


i   who   were 

naplicity  in  the  murder  of 

leaden,  Karl  Liebkneeht 

i  lucembui  g,    be  epd 

i  -  .11  ami  Bed  ti>   Holland.  The 

cute  the  Government  of 

tivance  and  threaten  revolution. 

the    Britiih    are    taking    energetic 
measure!  for  the  development  of  their 
[uiiition,    Spitsbergen.    Three 
ihi]  rying    engineers,    geologi 

prospectors  and   miners  with  the  ma 
chinery  necessary  for  working  the  val- 
uable coal  and  iron  deposits  have  been 

patcht  to  the  islands. 

Levins  Nissen,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Munich  Soviet,  for  whom  the  Cler- 
man  Government  offerd  a  reward  of 
$2500,  has  been  caught  and  executed. 
The  Spartacans  are  much  incenst  at 
the  wholesale  shooting  of  Socialists  by 
the  Noske  troops. 

Since  the  armistice  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  increasd  its  issue  of  cur- 
rency notes  from  $1,450,000,000  to 
$1,725,000,000.  The  subsidies  being  paid 
to  the  railways,  coal  mines,  bread 
business  and  unemployd  amount  to 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  Railway  Union  of  the  State  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  has  past  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
system.  Since  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralia is  95  per  cent  of  British  origin 
the  Bolshevik  movement  there  cannot 
be  laid  to  foreign  immigrants. 

There  was  rapid  action  in  Canada 
when  a  bill  amending  the  immigration 
act  and  aimd  to  exclude  agitators  of 
the  Bolshevist  ilk  past  the  three  stages 
in  Commons  and  Senate  and  securd  the 
Royal  assent,  all  within  an  hour. 

General  Mangin,  commander  of  the 
French  forces  at  Mayence,  is  said  to  be 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Rhen- 
ish republic  and  to  have  askt  the  Amer- 
icans at  Coblenz  to  do  the  same,  but  the 
American  authorities  refusd. 

The  Albanian  delegates  at  Paris  have 
petitiond  the  United  States  to  become 
mandatory  over  Albania  and  save  the 
country  from  being  partitiond  between 
the  Italians,  Greeks  and  Serbs. 

The  Turkish  delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference  consists  of  Premier  Damad 
Ferid  Pasha,  former  Premier  Tewfik 
Pasha,  Finance  Minister  Tewfik  Bey, 
and  Riza  Tewfik  Bey,  president  of  the 
Council  of  State.  They  will  be  lodgd  at 
Vaucresson,  three  miles  from  Versailles. 

The  striking  miners  in  northern 
France  have  repudiated  the  agreement 
made  by  their  representatives,  altho 
this  included  an  eight-hour  day.  There 
are  now  more  than  a  million  men  and 
women  on  strike  in  France  and  the 
movement  is  becoming  Bolshevistic. 

The  Czech  troops,  under  French  offi- 
cers, who  had  advanst  in  May  to  with- 
in forty  miles  of  Budapest  have  been 
repulsd  by  the  Hungarians  and  driven 
back    over    the    Danube.    Premier    Cle- 
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menceau  has  telegraph!  the  Hunga- 
rians to  stop  attacks  and  withdraw 
from   Slovakia. 

The    tiny    principality    of    Liechten- 
stein   has    threatend    to    sever    railroad 

connection  between   Paris  and  Vienna 

unless  it  is  admitted  to  the  L  agu 

Nations. 

Genera]   Semenov,  the  Cossack  lead- 
.  r  who  has  disputed  with  Admiral  Kol- 

chak  the  rule  o£  eastern  Siberia,  has 

turnd   to  another  field  and  got  himself 


•KAn    >?■■<   , 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

DER    TAG 

elected  "Grand  Duke  of  Mongolia." 
Mongolia  belongs  to  China,  but  before 
the  war  had  been  largely  alienated  by 
Russian  intrigue. 

Five  hundred  women  orators  will  go 
into  the  hundred  and  fifty  assembly 
districts  of  New  York  State  and  pre- 
sent arguments  for  voting  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 

In  May  333,000  American  soldiers 
saild  home  from  France.  These  includ- 
ed the  very  last  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Draft  troops.  Only  Regulars  are 
left.  The  remaining  troops  of  the 
Archangel  Expedition  will  probably  be 
out  by  mid-June. 

A  budget  system  of  Government 
finances  to  replace  the  present  system 
of  departmental  estimates  and  appro- 
priations without  executive  responsibil- 
ity has  been  reported  upon  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules. 

Control  of  railroad,  telegraph  and 
telephone  rates  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  upheld  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Suits  had 
been  enterd  in  25  states.  The  decision 
also  specifically  upheld  freight  and 
passenger  rate  increases  made  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  a  year  ago. 

Indictments  charging  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government  of  $30,000,- 
000  in  purchase  of  munitions  supplies 
have  been  returnd  by  the  United  States 
Grand  Jury  against  Captain   Sotarios 


Nicholson,  connected  with  the  Ordnance 
Department;  Hugh  Browne,  a  million 
aire:    Fred  C.  Collins,  Vice-Consul  of 
GreecCi  and  an  unnamd  United  St. 
Army  officer  now  in  Frame 

Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  ratify 
woman  suffrage,  and  was  followd  by 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  the  same  day. 
The  Illinois  Senate  vole  was  unanimous, 
the  House  vole  182  to  8;  the  Wisconsin 
Senate  was  23  to  1,  and  the  Assembly 
54  to  2.  In  Michigan  action  was  unan- 
imous in  both  houses. 

As  a  result  of  the  street  railway 
strike  in  Detroit  which  completely  tied 
up  the  system  last  week,  the  Mayor 
has  askt  the  City  Council  to  vote  $10,- 
000,000  in  bonds  for  the  purchase  and 
municipal  operation  of  street  railways 
as  a  move  against  future  strikes. 

Pittsburgh  detectives  vigorously  in- 
vestigated the  tale  of  a  woman  who  al- 
legd  that  she  knew  all  about  the  na- 
tion-wide bomb  plot  of  anarchists  and 
located  the  scene  of  manufacture  as 
Bessemer,  Pennsylvania.  No  evidence 
was  found.  The  woman  admitted  that 
her  "confession"  was  a  fabrication. 

The  request  of  Director  General  of 
Railroads  Hines  for  $1,200,000,000  to 
run  the  railroads  was  denied  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
a  bill  was  reported  appropriating  $750,- 
000,000  to  meet  immediate  needs.  Bet- 
ter business  and  larger  profits  on 
freight  traffic  are  expected  to  help  the 
present  situation. 

More  than  a  hundred  New  York  phy- 
sicians have  protested  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  City  Health  Commissioner 
to  take  finger  prints  of  every  patient 
for  whom  habit  forming  drugs  are  pre- 
scribd,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
constitute  a  barrier  to  confidential  rela- 
tions between   physician   and   patients. 

The  Boy  Scout  drive  for  a  million 
adult  members  at  $1  each  was  inau- 
gurated at  a  New  York  Hippodrome 
mass  meeting,  with  speeches  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  and 
other  notables.  Ten  million  boys  in  the 
United  States  are  eligible  for  Boy 
Scout  membership,  and  the  nation- 
wide campaign  is  after  them.  Only 
375,000  are  now  members. 

Eight  large  New  York  banks  have 
announst  they  are  prepard  to  ad- 
vance over  $12,000,000  for  mortgage 
and  building  loans  within  two  months 
to  help  solve  the  housing  and  soaring 
rent  problem. 

There  are  eight  million  women  in 
industry  in  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting 22  per  cent  of  all  persons  in 
the  country  engagd  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions. More  than  a  million  are  employd 
on  home  farms. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Elisa- 
beth, New  Jersey,  has  bought  thirt; 
five  acres  of  land  and  arrangd  for  its 
employees  to  build  their  own  homes 
and  pay  for  them  on  a  monthly  be 
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18  cents  a  package 


Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scien- 
tifically sealed  packages  of  20  ciga- 
rettes;  or  ten  packages  (200  cigarettes) 
in  a  glassine  -  paper  -  covered  carton. 
We  strongly  recommend  this  carton 
for  the  home  or  office  supply,  or  when 
you  travel. 


k.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO   CO. 

WINSfON-SAI  KM    N    ' 


CAMELS'  expert  blend  of 
choice  Turkish  and  choice 
Domestic  tobaccos  answers 
every  cigarette  desire  you 
ever  had !  Camels  give  such 
universal  delight,  such  un- 
usual enjoyment  and  satis- 
faction you'll  call  them  a 
cigarette  revelation! 


If  you'd  like  a  cigarette  that  does  not 
leave  any  unpleasant  cigaretty  after- 
taste or  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor, 
smoke  Camels!  If  you  hunger  for 
a  rich,  mellow-mild  cigarette  that  has 
all  that  desirable  cigarette  "body" — 
well,  you  get  some  Camels  as  quickly 
as  you  can ! 

Camels'  expert  blend  makes  all  this  delightful 
quality  possible.  Your  personal  test  will  prove 
that  Camel  Cigarettes  are  the  only  cigarettes  ycu 
ever  smoked  that  just  seem  made  to  meet  your 
taste  !  You  will  prefer  them  to  either  kind  of 
tobacco  smoked  straight! 

Compare  Camels  for  quality  and  satisfaction  with 
any  cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  price! 
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IIiti-  ar«-  the  banditi  under  \  ilia  near  Juarez,  where  3000    American  troops  fonghi  a 

-harp  half-hour  battle  killing  fifty  ViDJatai  and  taking  leven  prisoner*.  One 
American  soldier  wa>  shot.  Below  is  the  international  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande 
ilial    I  nited    States    font-    <  sroseed    in    pursuit    of    Villa.   Juarez    is    in    the    background 


inttinnal  Film 

The  Seventh  Cavalry— a  famous  unit  of  American  troops  that  crossed  the   Mexican   bonier  June    II    in   another   punitive   expedition 
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TWENTY-POUR  hours  of  campaigning  by  Ameri- 
can troops  below  the  international  boundary  has 
served  again  to  draw  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  the  Mexican  situation. 

After  seven  years,  Congress  is  tired  of  having  a  situ- 
ation in  Mexico  to  worry  about.  It  is  definitely  threat- 
ening, unless  steps  are  taken  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  to  begin  itself  the  search  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Mexican  problem. 

The  impatience  of  Congress  was  given  voice  in  a 
-peech  by  Speaker  Gillett  before  the  recent  Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial  Congress,  which  called  forth  a  heated 
retort  from  Dr.  Juan  B.  Rojo,  the  Mexican  charge 
d'affaires.  Mexico  was  the  plague  spot  of  the  Americas ; 
it  needed  cleaning  up,  Mr.  Gillett  said.  He  implied,  but 
did  not  say,  that  the  work  might  well  be  done  by  Amer- 
.'•an  troops. 

However  capable  it  may 
be,  Congress,  technically, 
is  without  power  to  un- 
dertake a  solution  of  the 
Mexican  problem.  It  can 
neither  open  diplomatic 
negotiationi  nor  order 
troop  movements.  For  the 
time  being  it  is  looking 
to  President  Wilson  to 
act.  If  he  does  not  see  his 
way    to    doing    BO,     Con- 

eu  will  consider  bring- 
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warfare  is  the  answer,  Congress  is  willing  that  the  an- 
swer shall 'be  given  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
fully  prepared. 

Congress  has  no  favorites  among  the  Mexican  fac- 
tions. It  has  no  liking  for  Carranza,  but  if  he  is  able  to 
protect  Americans  from  banditry,  he  is  welcome  to  re- 
main in  control  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  Villa 
is  held  in  ever  greater  disfavor.  Reports  that  complete 
order  had  been  restored  in  Mexico  prior  to  the  latest 
outbreak  in  Chihuahua  are  regarded  by  Congress  as 
propaganda,  to  be  taken  with  a  large  pinch  of  salt. 

While  Congress  remains  neutral,  the  Republican  ma- 
jority finds  the  attitude  of  the  executive  de- 
partments puzzling.  General  Felipe  Angeles,  pro- 
claimed president  of  the  Mexican  republic  by  General 
Villa,  is  well  liked  by  State  Department  officials. 
As   a   diplomatic   representative   of    Mexico,   and   later 

as  a  representative  of  the 
French  Government  in 
this  country,  General  An- 
geles made  many  friends 
in  official  circles.  Natural- 
ly, General  Villa  is  held  in 
abhorrence,  but  as  late  as 
two  weeks  ago  publication 
was  given  to  reports  that 
the  aspirations  of  General 
Angeles  were  looked  upon 
with  some  favor  by  this 
Government. 

Sending  American 
troops  into  Juarez,  after 
Americans  in  El  Paso  had 
been  wounded  by  Mexican 
bullets,  was  generally  ap- 
proved by  Senators  and 
Representatives,  but  there 
was  some  protest  in  both 
houses  against  the  appar 
cut  cottperation  with  Car- 
ranza forces  iii  the  pur- 
suit of  Villa's  men  fifteen 
miles  beyond  the  city. 

"This  constitutes  a 
tacil  offensive  militarj 
alliance  b  e  t  w  e  e  n  t  he 
i  nited  State  and  Mexico 
of  which  i  he  <  longress  has 
nol  been  apprized/'  said 
Representative  Gould,  ;i 
Republican    <  Songressman 

from       New       York.       Mr. 

Gould   Introduced  a   reso- 
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Wettein  Sztcspaper  In  ion 

For  the  first  time  women  are  taking  an  equal  part  with  men 
in  political  organization  thruout  the  country  and  in  the  pre- 
liminary presidential  campaign.  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  head.-  the  Kepuhlican  Women's  National  Com- 
mittee, which  is  in  co-operation  with  the  Repuhlican 
National   Committee   of   which    Will   H.   Hay-    is    chairman 

lution  in  the  House  providing  for  a  thorogoing  investi- 
gation of  political,  economic  and  military  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  be  made  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

A  resolution  was  drawn  by  Senator  Watson,  of  In- 
diana,' asking  that  the  Senate  be  informed  whether  the 
purpose  in  occupying  Juarez  was  to  "assist  the  Carranza 
garrison  or  to  protect  American  lives."  There  is  public- 
rejoicing  by  the  Republicans,  for  political  purposes, 
over  what  they  call  "the  conversion  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  theory  that  Americans  in  Mexico  should  be 
protected." 

Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  deplored  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops.  They  should  have  gone  on,  he  said. 
The  occupation  of  Juarez,  whatever  the  purpose,  has 
fanned  the  Mexican  spirit  of  revenge  and  endangered 
American  lives  and  property  all  over  Mexico.  He  advo- 
cates policing  the  entire  republic  with  United  States 
troops. 

A  full  investigation  of  the  Administration's  Mexican 
policy  during  the  last  seven  years  will  be  advocated  by 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  if  the  Senate  is  not  informed  whether  there 
was  an  agreement  with  Carranza  whereby  his  troops 
should  be  reinforced  if  border  towns  fell  in  danger  of 
capture  by  Villa. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Rojo  and  Dr.  Candido  Aguilar,  a 
special  envoy  of  the  Carranza  Government,  were  invited 
to  the  State  Department  immediately  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Juarez,  and  given  elaborate  explanations,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  such  understanding. 
Whatever  the  circumstance  a  sharp  protest  against  the 
invasion  of  Mexican  territory  is  expected  from  General 
Carranza.  If  such  a  protest  is  sent  it  probably  will  be 
designed  almost  wholly  for  Mexican  home  consumption. 

The  first  indication  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  "Mex- 
ican situation"  came  about  a  month  ago,  when  undis- 
guised propaganda  on  behalf  of  General  Angeles  and 


General  Villa  appeared  In  the  American  press.  Villa  <i<- 
ini'il  that  in-  had  any  hand  in  the  raid  on  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  which  cau  ed  the  "Gel  Villa"  expedition. 

lie  was  manv   miles  awa.\    when  the  raid  took   place  and 

could  prove  11  in  a  tan-  trial,  he    aid. 

Attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  value  has  been 
given  to  Mexican  new,.  The  playing  up  of  border  dis- 
patches is  perhaps  the  natural  reaction,  resulting  from 

the  BUppreSSion  Of  all  BUCh  dispatches  at  the  request    of 

the  state  Department  during  the  war.  Many  sensational 

reports  were  circulated  in  Washington  a  year  ago, 
amonfl  them  a  well  substantiated  report  that  American 
tones  were  at  strategic  stations  ready  to  enter  Mexico 
for  the  protection  of  the  TampiCO  oil  fields.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  them  by  Washington  correspondents. 

THE  first  concrete  evidence  that  the  Villa  movement 
had  attained  an  alarming  growth  came  in  the  form 
of  a  request  by  Carranza  that  he  be  permitted  to  move 
troops  thru  American  territory  to  cope  with  the 
bandits.  The  State  Department  on  May  26  asked  and 
received  such  permission  from  the  governors  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  However,  on  May  28,  the  de- 
partment announced  that  it  had  denied  Carranza's  re- 
quest. This  action  was  taken  on  representations  by  citi- 
zens' organizations  of  the  border  states  that  Villa  would 
regard  the  granting  of  Carranza's  request  as  "siding 
with  his  enemies,"  and  would  seek  revenge  in  raids  on 
American  border  towns  and  molestation  of  Americans 
in  Mexico. 

On  June  4,  Governor  Hobby,  of  Texas,  sent  anxious 
dispatches  to  Washington  asking  that  troops  be  concen- 
trated in  Texas.  His  fears  were  believed  to  be  exagger- 
ated. Villa's  assault  against  Juarez,  leading  to  American 
occupation  of  the  city,  occurred  on  June  15.  Border  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  predict  another  Santa  Isabel 
massacre  as  the  result  of  the  action  by  American  troops 
and  are  openly  for  complete  American  intervention. 

Congress  feels  that  it  needs  more  information  on 
Mexico,  but  it  wants  no  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
"watchful  waiting."  Congress  wants  action — just  what 
sort  of  action  it  is  not  sure.  Were  it  not  for  the  danger 
to  American  lives  and  property,  however,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  both  houses  would  be  against  any  interfer- 
ence with  Mexico's  internal  affairs. 

Some  members  think  it  important  to  learn  from  what 
sources  Villa  is  receiving  his  financial  support.  An  in- 
vestigation of  this  phase  of  the  situation,  they  think, 
would  serve  to  clarify  events  in  Mexico  and  to  set  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  right  on  Mexican  affairs. 

Now  that  it  is  being  more  generally  conceded  by  the 
opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  covenant 
probably  will  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  some  members 
believe  that  an  American  mandate  for  Mexico  under  the 
League  presents  the  most  acceptable  solution.  Mexico  is 
not  designated  as  a  League  member,  and,  according  to 
General  Aguilar,  she  will  not  seek  membership  at  this 
time.  This  situation,  in  the  view  of  one  small  group  in 
the  Senate,  makes  possible  an  American  mandate  for 
Mexico  until  she  is  ready  for  League  membership.  That 
Mexico  would  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  is  almost 
inconceivable,  but  these  senators  say,  with  an  appear 
ance  of  being  informed,  that  stranger  things  have  hap 
pened. 

The  one  policy  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress 
will  not  approve  is  a  policy  of  doing  nothing  about  it. 
Democratic  senators  take  the  Juarez  action  to  mean  that 
the  Administration,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  has  ilo 
cided  upon  its  course.  Senator  Penrose,  whose  word- 
always  are  well  considered,  summed  up  Republican 
timentthus:  "We  want  a  firm  policy  in  Mexico.  We  wan: 
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Vndertcood  &  Cndcncood 

New  York  and  Washington  could  not  do 
enough  to  welcome  Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York 
when  he  came  back  to  the  United  States  on 
one  of  the  recent  troopships  after  a  career 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  that  heads  the  honor  roll 
of  war  achievements  and  earned  him  the 
Congressional  Medal  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  a  palm.  But  Sergeant  York 
wouldn't  stop  long.  He  wanted  to  get  back 
to  a  small  cabin  in  Pall  Mall.  Tennessee,  and 
to   his   wedding   with    Miss   Gracie  Williams 
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Nationalism  in  Social  Work 

ANKU  of  nationality,  a  new  consciousm 

of  the  national  character  of  social  problems  and 
of  national  responsibility  for  local  conditions, 
could  be  detected  running  thru  the  eight  days'  session 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  was 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  i  to  8.  Altho  the  social  work- 
er the  country  have  been  coining  together  once  a 
for  nearly  half  a  century  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing their  common  problems  and  methods  of  work; 
altho  national  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  cer- 
tain propaganda  in  this  field — such  as  the  Child  Labor 
Committee,  the  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation--have  come  into  existence 
during  the  twentieth  century  and  have  become  extreme- 
ly influential;  altho  there  has  always  been  a  high  degree 
of  mobility  among  social  workers  as  individuals,  so  that 
experiences  have  been  freely  transplanted  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  and  lively  connections  main- 
tained by  travel  and  correspondence,  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  such  professional  groups  as 
lawyers  and  physicians — still,  it  is  evident  that  the 
events  of  the  last  two  years  have  hastened  the  national- 
izing process  in  social  work,  as  in  other  fields. 

The  president  of  the  conference  this  year  was  a  Fed- 
eral official,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  bureau  which 
owes  its  existence,  by  the  way,  to  the  efforts  of  social 
workers.  Various  other  Federal  officials  were  conspicu- 
ous on  the  program,  some  of  them,  like  Royal  Meeker, 
representing  established  activities  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, while  others  are  connected  with  the  new  wel- 
fare activities  of  the  national  Government  which  sprang 
up  during  the  war,  such 
as  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Employment  Ser- 
vice, the  Division  of  Ve- 
nereal Diseases  in  the 
Public  Health  Service, 
the  thrift  campaign  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 
The  natural  interest  of 
the  conference  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  was 
recognized  by  the  newly 
appointed  director  of  that 
bureau,  in  a  telegram  be- 
speaking continued  coop- 
eration and  patience  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions in  connection  with 
allotments  and  allowances, 
compensation  and  insur- 
ance, to  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  their  families. 

More    significant,    how- 
ever, than  such  incidents 


RAIDING  THE  SOVIET  HEADQUARTERS  IN  NEW  YORK 
Friday,  the  13th,  was  an  unlucky  clay  for  the  Bolsheviki  in 
New  York.  State  police  made  a  raid  on  the  offices  of 
Ludwig  Martens,  the  unrecognized  ambassador  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic,  and  took  away  a  ton  or 
so  of  documents  and  files  bearing  on  Bolshevik  activities  in 
America.  Much  of  the  matter,  it  wa9  announced,  was 
Bolshevik   propaganda    for   both    Nortli    and    South    America 


s  thifl  or  such  item    in  the  personnel  of  the  program  as 

have  been  mentioned,  was  the  undercurrent,  thru  all  the 

i    Ion  ,  "I  poignant  concern  for  the  great  national 

problems  which  the  v  not  created  but  has  forced 

upon  the  attention  of  even  the  blindest  the  funds 
mental  problems  of  education,  of  health,  and  of  an  ade 
quate  income,  winch  can  be  solved  only  by  the  concerted 

effort  of  the  whole  nation,  and  on  the  solution  of  which 
OUr  national  welfare  depends.  Another  evidence  of  the 
advance  of  the  nationalizing  process  was  the  promi- 
nence accorded  to  certain  elements  of  the  national  life 
which  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected: 
rural  communities,  the  negro,  and  the  immigrant.  The 
underlying  thought  in  all  the  consideration  of  these 
problems  seemed  to  he  that  the  nation  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  spot;  that  the  test  of  the  principles  for 
which  we  entered  the  war  lies  in  their  applicability  to 
our  own  conditions  at  home;  that  our  boasted  democ- 
racy can  be  only  factitious  so  long  as  certain  great  sec- 
tions of  the  population  are  allowed  to  labor  under  seri- 
ous removable  handicaps. 

As  for  "Americanism"  itself,  it  received  the  attention 
of  an  entire  division  of  the  conference,  which  held  six 
meetings.  On  the  program  it  was  called,  however,  "the 
uniting  of  the  native  and  foreign  born  in  America," 
and  the  popular  word  which  has  come  into  use  in  the 
last  two  years  for  expressing  this  process  was  strongly 
deprecated,  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  the  imposition 
on  the  immigrant  of  an  American-made  product  in  the 
way  of  culture,  instead  of  a  recognition  that  he  may 
have  a  contribution  to  make  to  American  culture  and 
ideals,  and  a  desire  to  secure  that  contribution.  The 
tendency  to  rely  on  the  English  language  as  an  Ameri- 
canizing reagent  was  also  vigorously  criticized.  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  of  Oberlin,  reminded  his  audience  that  to 
impose  the  use  of  English  on  immigrants  in  their  daily 
life,  to  prohibit  a  foreign  press,  etc.,  was  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  the  most  autocratic  of  discredited  European 
governments  and  to  arouse  resistance  rather  than  un- 
derstanding. "What  shall  it  profit  the  immigrant,"  said 
Allen  T.  Burns,  "if  he  gain  the  whole  language,  but  lose 
the  heart  of  America?" 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  conference,  a  plea  was  made 
by  Edward  T.  Devine  for  more  adequate  representation 
of  the  nation's  social  interests  at  the  council  table  of 

the  Chief  Executive.  He 
advized  social  workers  to 
support  the  demand  of 
physicians  of  the  country 
for  a  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  the 
demand  of  the  teachers 
for  a  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, in  order  that 
these  two  vital  subjects 
may  receive  attention 
more  nearly  commensur- 
ate with  their  impor- 
tance to  the  national  wel- 
fare. Similarly,  he  urged 
the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment on  Insurance,  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions, 
uniting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pensions  to 
Spanish  and  Civil  Wat- 
veterans,  which  is  now  in 
the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  that  of  the 
War   Risk    Insurance   act. 

which  unfortunately  and 
illogically   was  placed   In 


International  A  ilm 

From  these  holes,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  the 
cicadas  emerge  after  a  seventeen-year  stay  underground. 
Often  the  holes  are  so  numerous  that  several  thou- 
sands   can   be    counted    in   an    area    a   few   feet    square 

the  overgrown  Treasury  Department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  subordinate  official  responsible  to  a  secretary 
already  fully  occupied  with  the  most  weighty  financial 
duties  which  have  ever  devolved  upon  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer. If  we  had  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  na- 
tional Government  in  adopting  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
act,  and  had  created  an  independent  Federal  Depart- 
ment to  administer  it,  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families  might  have  been  spared  the  delays  and  mistakes 
which  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  serious  as  to  ap- 
proach the  dimensions  of  a  national  disgrace.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  a  department  now  would  give  confidence  in 
a  better  administration  of  the  law  for  the  future  and  in 
the  ultimate  correction  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  corrected  by  financial 
transactions. 

The  response  of  the  conference  to  these  suggestions 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  a  review  of  certain  pro- 
posals for  Federal  legislation  which  had  just  been  issued 
by  a  small  committee  of  social  workers,  were  evidence  of 
a  disposition  to  look  to  the  national  Government  for 
more  substantial  assistance  in  work  for  the  promotion 
of  the  social  welfare  in  the  future.  Without  any  desire 
to  curtail  voluntary  initiative  in  social  work  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  governments,  or  to  promote 
centralization  or  political  socialism,  there  was  clearly 
manifest  the  conviction  that  the  social  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  compared  with  its  other  recog- 
nized activities,  should  be  developed  and  adequately 
supported. 

\n  Insect  Rip  Van  Winkle; 

FROM   a  slit   in   one  of  the  young   branches  of  a 
small   oak   an   antlike  creature  emerged.   He   ran 
nimbly  about  the  branch  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
swung  himself  to  the  underside  and  dropped.   It  was  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  confidence  in   the  teaching  Oi 
ature,  thifl  jump  into  what  for  the  insect  wa 
infjj  But  he  landed   unharmed,  and  without  a 

at  the  sunshine  which  he  had    een  for  the  first  time 
'ew  min  ite     before  he  began  to  burrow  into  the 
rent  until  he  reached  the  end  of  a  root 

let.   of  the  tree   on    whidi    he   had    been    born.   There  he 

built,  a  cell,  tank  h  /  beak  into  the  root  to  ;" 

■I    ettled  down  for  a  long  stay. 
In   the   busy   world   above   men    di  covered    the    poles; 

Vuw.-  and  \>r  ame  into  rulership  and  passed 

men    l—nnd    to    fly;    the    world    went    to    war    and 


A  few  minutes  after  emerging  from  their  exit  holes  the  cicadas 
are  seen  struggling  out  of  their  underground  clothes.  Those  on 
the  upper  stalks  have  won  their  wings  and  in  a  short  time  will 
begin  the  intense  activity  that  marks  their  brief  life  in  the  sun 

fought  thru  to  exhaustion  and  peace.  Then  one  fine 
June  evening  the  burrower  in  the  earth  felt  an  urge  to 
return  to  the  surface.  He  and  his  fellows  by  the  thou- 
sands tunneled  upward  and  presently  the  ground  be- 
neath the  oak  was  pierced  with  myriads  of  holes  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  finger. 

Out  of  the  holes  swarmed,  not  antlike  creatures,  but 
larger  insects  with  a  suspicion  of  wings  under  the  rough 
skin.  At  once  there  was  a  mad  scramble  for  weeds, 
bushes,  trees  and  fence  posts.  Evidently  this  creature 
that  had  lived  so  long  below  desired  to  get  up  in  the 
world  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

His  ambition  achieved,  the  insect  fixed  himself  in  a 
horizontal  position  on  branch  or  leaf  to  await  the  great 
change  that  was  to  give  him  wings  and  a  place  in  the 
sun.  In  about  an  hour  his  skin  began  to  split  down  the 
middle  of  the  thorax.  Followed  a  struggle  to  get  out  of 
the  old  suit,  and  within  twenty  minutes,  on  a  branch 
quite  near  the  spot  where  years  before  he  had  emerged 
as  the  small  antlike  creature,  sat  a  white  insect  with 
wonderfully  veined  wings  stretched  over  his  back. 

After  that  the  change  was  rapid,  and  by  morning 
the  coloring  had  darkened,  the  wings  had  gained 
strength,  and,  uttering  a  shrill  call  of  "Phar-r-r-r-aoh," 
the  cicada — for  our  hero  is  none  other — announced  to 
the  world  and  his  mate  that  he  had  arrived.  He  was  a 
big  fellow  among  the  members  of  his  family,  measuring 
one  and  a  half  inches  from  head  to  the  tip  of  his  wings 
when  closed,  and  expanding  over  three  inches.  His  un- 
derside and  abdomen  were  an  orange-brown;  there  were 
four  or  five  segments  of  the  same  color  on  his  back. 

If  you  live  in  a  wooded  district  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
states  or  the  Middle  West  you  have  probably  by  now 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  most  interesting  of  all 
the  insects  on  the  American  continent.  Perhaps  you 
know  him  as  the  seventeen-year  locust.  But  you  are  call- 
ing him  out  of  his  name.  He  is  properly  the  "periodical 
cicada."  The  grasshopper,  which  we  have  always  with 
us,  is  the  New  World's  representative  of  the  locusts 
which  wen;  a  table  d'hote  dish  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

This  year's  visitors,  belong  to  the  famous  Brood  10, 
largest  of  the  seventeen-year  dans.  Take  a  good  look  if 

you  meet  them,  for  by  the  middle;  of  .Inly  at  the  latest. 
they  will  have  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  they  ap- 
peared,  not  to  be  seen  again    for  seventeen  years. 

The  periodical  cicadas  are  divided  Into  two  main  di- 
visions,  the   thirteen-year  cicadas,    most   of   which    are 

found  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania, 

and  the  sovenb  ar  kind,  which  is  the  northern  vari- 

ety. Alt.ho  the  territories  of  the;  two  dans  overlap  they 
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Across  the 

Atlantic 

in   One 

Straight 

Flight 


The  plane  that  first 
succeeded  in  a  non-stop 
trans-Atlantic  flight  was 
this  bis;  Vickers-Vimy, 
with  Rolls-Royce  en- 
gines. The  pilot  was 
Captain  Jack  Alcock 
(left),  a  famous  British 
aviator  who  won  the 
D.  S.  C.  on  the  Turkish 
front.  An  American  who 
fought  in  the  British 
Royal  Air  Service  was 
the  navigator,  Lieu- 
tenant Arthur  Brown 
(right).  He  was  taken 
prisoner  while  flying  on 
the  western  front 
I'ress  Illustrating 


International  Film 

After  flying  straight  across  the  Atlantic  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  by  navigation  so  accurate  as  to  be  almost 
spectacular,  Captain  Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Brown  were  hindered  by  fog  and  lack  of  wireless  from  making  an 
advantageous    landing    and    plumped    down    into    these     Clifden    hogs,    damaging    one    wing    of    their 
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do  not  interbreed.  In  every  respect  except  the  difference 
of  four  years  in  the  cycle  of  appearance  they  are  alike. 

Both  of  these  main  divisions  are  broken  up  into  many 
sub-clans,  or  broods,  as  entomologists  call  them,  most 
of  which  have  been  observed  over  a  long  period — some 
for  over  200  years.  Each  clan  spends  seventeen  or  thir- 
teen years  underground  between  each  two  appearances, 
but  the  periods  of  the  various  clans  overlap,  so  that 
there  are  few  years  in  which  the  periodical  cicada  may 
not  be  found  if  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  country 
to  look  for  the  brood  due  to  make  its  bow  that  year. 

But  we  have  left  our  hero  perched  on  his  branch  ex- 
panding his  newly  found  wings  and  shrilling  for  his 
mate  while  we  digressed  about  his  family  tree.  As  song 
is  to  be  his  chief  occupation  let's  look  over  the  musi- 
cian's equipment.  We  find  that  his  throat  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  sound  is  produced  by  two  small 
shell-like  inflated  drums,  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  basal 
segment  of  the  abdomen  and  made  to  vibrate  by  the 
action  of  powerful  muscles. 

For  four  or  five  weeks  the  male  whirrs  out  his  court- 
ship song  while  his  mate  is  busy  slitting  the  tender 
young  branches  with  her  ovipositor,  a  twig-piercing 
and  egg-laying  instrument  of  wonderful  complexity,  and 
placing  her  eggs.  At  the  end  of  this  brief  period  the  in- 
sect, that  passed  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  in  the 
dark,  falls  to  the  ground  again,  perhaps  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  place  from  which  it  emerged,  dead  of  old 
age.  But  from  the  egg  left  by  the  female  in  the  wound- 
ed branch  there  emerges  in  a  few  weeks  the  antlike 
larva,  the  new  generation  of  the  periodical  cicada. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  all  the  moot  points 
raised  about  this  strange  creature,  but  it  should  be  said 
that,  contrary  to  legend,  the  cicada  does  not  sting  or 
bite,  and  that  even  when  he  appears  in  his  tens  of  thou- 
sands he  does  little  permanent  damage.  The  adult  cicada 
little  feeding,  and  such  damage  as  is  caused  can  be 
laid  to  the  branch-slitting  done  by  the  female.  The  weak- 
ened branches  are  easily  broken  by  the  wind,  and  when 
the  cicada  has  been  busy  in  orchards  sometimes  the 
year's  crop  is  ruined.  But  in  the  woods  that  the  cicada 
most  infests  no  trace  of  permanent  hurt  is  found,  tho 
he  may  have  passed  in  his  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Indians  used  the  cicadas  for  food,  gathering 
quantities  of  them  at  the  time  of  their  emergence  from 
the  earth  and  roasting  them.  Several  entomologists  have 


tried  the  dish.  Most  of  the  reports  lack  enthusiasm,  but 
one  man  who  ate  the  cicada  fried  in  batter  says  that  he 
much  prefers  them  to  oysters  or  shrimps. 


Over  in  One  Hop 


ALREADY  we  are  getting  used  to  trans-Atlantic 
flights.  The  greatest  of  them  all,  a  record-break- 
ing non-stop  flight  from  Newfoundland  to  Ire- 
land, made  far  less  stir  than  Harry  Hawker's  failure 
at  the  same  venture  only  a  month  before. 

Captain  John  Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Arthur  Brown 
are  the  two  airmen  whose  names  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  one  hop.  Incidentally 
they  are  the  winners  of  the  $50,000  prize  offered  by  the 
London  Daily  Mail  in  1913  for  the  first  non-stop  trans- 
Atlantic  flight.  A  big  Vickers-Vimy  boomer,  equipped 
with  Rolls-Royce  engines,  was  the  plane  that  Alcock  and 
Brown  used.  They  made  the  trip-  of  about  1900  miles 
in  16  hours  12  minutes,  flying  at  an  average  speed  of 
120  miles  an  hour.  Northwest  or  southwest  winds  fa- 
vored them  all  the  way  over,  but  a  heavy  fog  added  enor- 
mous difficulties  to  the  navigation. 

"The  wonder  is  that  we  are  here  at  all,"  said  Captain 
Alcock  in  describing  the  flight.  "We  scarcely  saw  the 
sun  or  moon  or  stars.  For  hours  we  saw  none  of  them. 
The  fog  was  very  dense,  and  at  times  we  had  to  descend 
within  300  feet  of  the  sea.  For  four  hours  our  machine 
was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  caused  by  frozen  sleet. 
At  another  time  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  my  speed  in- 
dicator did  not  work,  and  for  a  few  minutes  it  was  very 
alarming. 

"We  looped  the  loop,  I  believe,  and  did  a  very  steep 
spiral.  We  did  some  comic  stunts,  for  I  had  no  sense  of 
horizon. 

"We  encountered  no  unforeseen  conditions.  We  did 
not  suffer  from  cold  or  exhaustion,  except  when  looking 
over  the  side.  Then  the  sleet  chewed  bits  out  of  our 
faces.  We  drank  coffee  and  ale  and  ate  sandwiches  and 
chocolate. 

"Our  flight  has  shown  that  the  Atlantic  flight  is  prac- 
ticable, but  I  think  it  should  be  done,  not  with  an  air- 
plane or  seaplane,  but  with  flying  boats. 

"We  had  plenty  of  reserve  fuel  left,  using  only  two- 
thirds  of  our  supply." 

The  most  spectacular  thing  about  the  flight  was  the 
accuracy  of  its  navigation.  In  spite  of  the  handicaps  of 


tmericani  in  I*. in  in. i'li  .i  pilgrimage  on  Memorial  Diiy,  I'JI'J,  to  tho  moal  rocenl  <>l  <>ur 
f.  him.  ii  v.. ii  hiihihii  .i  lii  lil  in  ,ii  ill.  iiiy  dedicated  i<>  American  loldieri  wli«>  fought  mid 
•  li«i|  in  Prance    Each  gra  •   I    marked  l>v  «  wooden  cfott  with  the  loldier'i  nama  im<l  regimen) 
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end  i  he  lack 
nrireleai    sp 
pai  which 

waa    toj  ii    .iu  a 

I  h<-  v\  mi!  BOOD 

iiu-i  the 
I.  ieul  >•  a  ;t  11  t 
Brown  followed, 
almost  without 
deviation,  t  h  e 
courie    if    had 

p  i  a  n  M  e  d  and 
landed  at  Clif- 
dfii,  h  i  b  an- 
nounced g  oa  1 . 
Picking  a  land- 
ing held  in  low 
\  ieibility  a  n  d 
v\  ithout  w  i  i 
leas  aid   proved 

one  of  the  most 
difficult  points 
o  t  t  h  e  flight. 
The  V*  1  C  k  e  r  s- 
Vimy  circled 
about  for  a  bit 
hunting  for  a 
favorable  spot, 
and  finally  came 
down    in   a   bog 


UttHll  tlllllt! 

Every  man  who  served  during  the  war  in  the  American  army  or  navy  is 
entitled  to  wear  the  official  service  button  which  the  United  States  Government 
is  to  have  struck  off  from  this  design,  to  which  the  sculptor,  Adolph  Weinman, 
i>  putting  the  finishing  touches.  Mr.  Weinman  is  the  designer  of  the  1916  new 
dime  and  half-dollar  and  he  has  modeled  much  of  the  best  municipal  sculpture 
in  the  United  States.  Every  precaution  is  to  be  taken  against  the  fraudulent 
use  of  this  service  button.  It  can  be  obtained  only  from  official  sources 
and    by    men    still    in    service    or    showing    their    honorable    discharge    papers 


C  <>  in  p  a  r  e  d  to 
some  of  our  own 
industrial  se- 
curities, which 
an-  subject  to 
violent  fluctua- 
tions along  with 
changes  in  gen- 
eral condition!. 
It  is  a  problem 
how  much 
financing  of  this 
character  our 
markets  can 
support  with  as 
much  success  as 
the  Swedish 
issue.  There  is 
already  talk  of 
a  loan  to  Swit- 
zerland, one  to 
Greece,  a  credit 
to  Czechoslova- 
kia for  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton, 
and  a  possible 
loan  to  Ruma- 
nia, which  has 
sought  in  vain 
to  sell  a  quan- 
tity of  its  treas- 


that  looked  like 
a  lovely  field  from  above  but  that  caught  the  chassis 
axle-deep  and  turned  the  machine  over  on  its  side,  dam- 
aging one  wing. 

Both  Captain  Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Brown  were 
fagged  enough  to  admit  it  at  the  end  of  the  flight,  but 
after  getting  food  and  sleep  they  went  on  to  London, 
where  a  triumphal  parade  the  next  day  celebrated  their 
success  and  the  bands  played  "Britannia  Rules  the  Air." 

But  tho  the  glory  of  the  first  non-stop  trans-Atlantic 
flight  goes  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  rather  pleasant  that 
one  of  the  men  who  accomplished  it  is  an  American. 
Lieutenant  Brown  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  fought  thruout  in  the 
British  service,  but  he  intends  soon  to  resume  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  his  pre-war  profession  as  an  en- 
gineer here. 

Captain  "Jack"  Alcock  is  an  aviator,  first,  last  and  al- 
ways. He  began  flying  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old 
— ten  years  ago.  He  has  designed  aeroplanes  and  built 
them,  and  has  been  instructor  at  Brooklands,  the  Brit- 
ish aviation  center  outside  London,  since  1912.  During 
the  war  he  made  the  first  bombing  flight  in  the  British 
expedition  against  Turkey.  The  chances  are  that  Cap- 
tain Alcock  will  be  one  of  the  first  pilots  of  a  regular 
trans-Atlantic  passenger  carrying  plane. 

Sweden  Comes  to  Borrow 

THE  placing  of  the  Swedish  Government  loan  is 
the  first  piece  of  foreign  government  financing 
consummated  in  the  American  market  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bel- 
gian credit,  which  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  public  bond 
issue.  The  Swedish  issue  comprized  $25,000,000  6  per 
cent  bonds  due  in  twenty  years,  offered  at  99 Vfc.  The  of- 
fering was  not  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
financing  of  European  countries,  but  a  means  to  provide 
funds  here  for  the  payment  of  purchases  of  commodi- 
ties for  the  account  of  the  Swedish  Government. 

Government  bonds  on  better  than  a  6  per  cent  basis 
have  obviously  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  investor  when 


ury  notes  here. 

Some  surprize  has  been  expressed  that  sentiment  has 
played  so  small  a  part  in  foreign  government  financing 
of  the  day,  particularly  in  view  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip's  recent  appeal  for  aid  to  European  nations  on 
the  allied  side.  However,  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  run  of  financiers,  a  man  who  has  never 
allowed  his  identification  with  a  large  financial  institu- 
tion to  color  his  personal  opinion.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
financiers  who  says  precisely  what  he  means  and  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  does.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  first  of  the  Allies  to  be  aided 
would  be  Belgium;  instead,  we  see  a  neutral  country, 
which  during  the  war  kept  Germany  supplied  with  raw 
material  and  food,  given  generous  financial  assistance, 

This  is  one  of  the  anomalies  in  the  economic  situation 
which  cannot  be  avoided.  Not  only  must  neutrals  be  aid- 
ed, but,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  Germany's 
war  indemnity,  we  must  agree  to  supply  her  as  well  as 
Austria  with  food  and  credits  until  the  productive  abil- 
ity of  their  people  has  been  restored  to  near  a  pre-war 
basis.  Sentiment  and  practical  finance  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand.  Yet  the  outlook  points  to  aid  for  Belgium  very 
soon,  as  reports  have  it  that  an  American  banking  house 
of  note  has  recently  committed  itself  to  render  aid  to 
that  country  by  means  of  a  bond  issue  which  is  to  be 
larger  than  any  placed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
half-billion-dollar  Anglo-French  loan  in  1915. 

The  Swedish  loan  of  twenty-five  millions  is  certainly 
only  the  beginning.  For  how  long  such  loans  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  and  be  popular  will  depend  upon  how 
much  encouragement  is  given  to  the  proposal  that  we 
give  our  allies  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  ten  billion  dollars 
already  advanced  by  us  in  the  shape  of  credits.  The  host 
thought  is  on  the  side  of  conservatism  and  pure  busi 
ness  rather  than  philanthropy,  particularly  as  Europe 
relies  on  the  savings  of  the  American  people  to  rehabili- 
tate her  industries.  The  Swedish  loan  is  only  a  single 
straw  and  its  oversubscription  may  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  all  foreign  loans  will  be  equally  successful, 
unless  sentiment  is  appealed  to. 
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The  Baltic  Imbroglio 

MOST  confused  and  perplexing  are  the  reports 
from  the  belt  of  new  states  along  the  old  Rus- 
sian frontier  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
This  territory  had  been  conquered  by  the  Germans  dur- 
ing the  war  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  but  on  the  collapse  of  Germany  it  was  left 
without  legal  government,  ruling  power  or  settled  boun- 
daries. If  the  German  troops  had  been  allowed  to  with- 
draw it  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  So  the  armistice  stipulated  that  the  German 
troops  should  not  evacuate  Russian  territory  except  by 
permission  of  the  Allies.  Accordingly  70,000  German 
soldiers  under  command  of  General  von  der  Goltz  have 
remained  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  Wherever  the  Ger- 
mans have  retired  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  have  followed 


them  closely  or  local  sympathizers  have  established  So- 
viets, for  the  newly  organized  national  governments, 
with  the  exception  of  Poland,  were  too  weak  to  offer 
adequate  resistance.  Besides,  these  Baltic  states  are  dis- 
tracted by  class  and  racial  feuds.  In  each  of  them,  as  a 
rule,  the  officials  were  Russian,  the  nobility  and  land- 
owners were  Polish  or  German,  the  business  and  the 
professions  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  population  consisted  of  peasants  and 
workingmen  of  non-Russian  stock.  Of  these  last  the 
Esths  or  Esthonians  are  blood  relations  of  the  Finns 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  The  Letts  and  Lithuanians 
are  closely  related,  but  neither  of  them  Slavic.  The 
Poles  are  Slavs,  but  distinct  from  the  Russians.  In  re- 
ligion the  Baltic  states  shade  off  from  Protestantism  in 
the  north  to  Catholicism  in  the  south,  the  Esthonians 
and  Letts  being  mostly  Lutherans  and  the  Lithuanians 
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MINOK    \\  AKS     I\     THE     BALTIC    ZONE 

Independent  national  governments  have  been  formed  in  Finland, 
Eathoiria,  Lettonia  (Latvia),  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Ukrainia, 
but  their  boundaries  are  undefined  and  in  dispute.  All  six  states 
are  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Bolsheviki  of  Great  Russia 
and  their  own  lands,  but  mostly  without  co-operation  and  often 
in  conflict  among  themselves.  These  forces,  reinforced  by  Allied 
troops  from  the  Arctic  and  the  British  fleet,  are  converging  upon 
Petrograd,  which  they  hope  soon  to  capture.  The  Bolsheviki  have 
so  far  warded  off  the  naval  attack  by  mines  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land and  sorties  of  their  fleet.  The  German  army  of  occupation 
has  not  yet  been  withdrawn  and  acting  with  them  is  a 
"Baltic"     volunteer     force     composed     of     the     German     natives 

and  Poles  mostly  Catholic.  The  seaports,  like  Riga,  Dan- 
zig and  Reval,  are  old  German  towns  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  The  poorer  classes,  having  suffered  for  cen- 
turies from  their  German  and  Polish  overlords,  revolted 
in  1905  and  were  put  down  with  great  severity.  They 
seized  the  opportunity  of  1917  to  get  revenge  and  the 
most  reliable  troops  that  Lenin  has  had  have  been  Letts. 

With  these  various  factions  involved  and  with  pas- 
sions at  white  heat  the  turmoil  is  impossible  to  un- 
tangle. In  April  the  Poles  took  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian 
capital,  and  while  they  were  killing  Jews  and  Lithu- 
anians inside  the  city  the  Bolsheviki  were  bombarding 
the  city  from  the  outside  and  the  Lithuanians  were 
fighting  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Esthonians  who  went  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Letts  against  the  Bolsheviki  were 
attacked  by  the  Germans.  Riga  was  wrested  from  the 
Bolsheviki  by  the  Germans,  who  executed  a  hundred  of 
the  Soviet  leaders.  While  the  Lett  troops  were  on  the 
eastern  frontier  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  Libau,  the  Let- 
tonian  port  and  capital,  was  seized  by  a  "Baltic"  army 
with  the  aid  of  the  Germans.  The  8000  Finnish  troops 
who  are  aiding  the  Esthonians  to  capture  Petrograd 
from  the  Bolsheviki  are  largely  composed  of  the  Finns 
who  volunteered  for  service  in  the  German  army  against 
the  Czar. 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  patroled  by  the  British  fleet,  and 


British  troopi,  bj   permission  <>i  the  Council  of  Four, 

have  takt'ii   possession   ol'  Oesel    Island   at    the   mouth   of 

the  Gulf  of  Riga,  The  loviei  fleei  has  several  times  sal 

lied  forth  t  torn  its  hast-  at  Kronstadt  and  encountered 
the  British  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.   In  one  of  these  en 

gagements  the  British  reported  that  one  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik  battleships  had  been  run  aground  ami  tired,  in  an 
other  the  liolsheviki  reported  that  a  British  submarine 

had  been  sunk.  Tins  pari  of  the  soviet  report  was  not 
allowed  by  the  British  censor  to  come  to  America,  hut 
was    later    acknowledged    by    the    British    Admiralty    to 

orreel , 
The  region  north  of  Petrograd  ia  Inhabited  largely 

by  Karelians,  a  people  of  Finnish  stock  and  desirous  of 
joining  Finland.  On  the  night  of  April  20  a  Finnish 
army  crossed  the  frontier  and  bombarded  the  town  of 
Olonets.  This  was  easily  taken  and  with  it  600  Bolshe- 
viki. The  Olonets  district  lies  between  Lake  Onega  and 
Lake  Ladoga  and  so  gives  an  opportunity  to  advance 
southward  on  Petrograd  and  to  connect  with  the  Allied 
forces  in  the  north.  In  cooperation  with  this  movement 
I  General  Maynard,  commanding  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can expeditions  from  the  Arctic,  has  moved*  his  head- 
quarters from  Murmansk  to  Kem,  400  miles  south,  on 
the  Karelian  coast  of  the  White  Sea.  A  mosquito  fleet 
has  been  launched  upon  Lake  Onega  composed  of  Amer- 
ican motor  launches  brought  on  flat  cars  from  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  and  seaplanes  are  also  used  in  raking  the 
Bolsheviki  craft  on  the  lake  with  machine  guns.  The 
Allies  and  America  have  recognized  the  independence 
of  Finland,  but  Admiral  Kolchak  refuses  to  agree  with 
this.  Apparently  Finland  has  been  promised  the  Ka- 
relian territory  she  claims.  At  any  rate  she  is  taking 
possession  of  it  by  troops  trained  and  armed  by  the 
Allies.  The  Finnish  Government  has  ordered  large  quan- 
tities of  munitions  from  America  for  the  campaign  in 
Russia,  including  5000  machine  guns,  150,000  automatic 
pistols  and  5000  tons  of  ammunition. 

General  Mannerheim,  the  Finnish  Premier  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  is  despatching  troops  against  Petro- 
grad from  three  directions.  One  expedition  aims  to  go 
thru  the  Olonets  region  and  around  Lake  Ladoga.  The 
second  will  attack  the  Russian  frontier  between  Lake 
Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  third  is  advancing 
between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Lake  Peipus. 

The  Olonets  expedition  is  under  the  Russian  General 
Yudenich  and  is  largely  composed  of  Russian  volun- 
teers who  have  fled  from  Bolshevism.  After  taking  Olo- 
nets they  were  driven  out  again  by  the  Bolsheviki,  but 
recovered  the  ground  when  British  reinforcements  ar- 
rived from  the  north. 

Soviet  forces  southwest  of  Petrograd  are  being 
attacked  by  troops  of  Finns,  Esths,  Letts,  Lithuanians 
and  Baltic  Germans,  supported  by  the  British  navy. 
Some  contingents  convoyed  by  the  British  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  were  able  to  out- 
flank the  Bolsheviki  and  come  within  thirty-five  miles 
of  Petrograd  and  even  to  get  within  gunshot  of  the 
Russian  naval  base  of  Kronstadt.  They  were  driven 
back  from  these  advanced  positions  but  hold  Pskov  and 
both  shores  of  Lake  Peipus.  Both  the  Esths  and  the 
Finns  have  several  times.claimed  the  capture  of  Petro- 
grad, but  that  city  still  holds  out,  altho  hard  pressed  for 
lack  of  food.  The  defeat  of  Kolchak  in  the  east  has  en- 
abled the  Soviet  Government  to  bring  some  of  its  forces 
from  the  Siberian  front  to  the  defense  of  Petrograd. 
Zinoviev,  the  Bolshevik  Governor  o(  Petrograd.  has 
been  more  successful  than  was  expected  in  rallying  the 
moderates  to  his  side  and  getting  the  Soviet  army  and 
navy  into  fighting  form. 

The  boundaries  o\'  the  Baltic  states  have  not  yet  been 
drawn    and    since   the    historic    clamw    overlap,    each    is 
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k,  nuti  Bund  &  l  nuertcood 


Howls  from  the 
Vanquished 

Germany,  especially  Berlin,  has  held  frequent  mass  meetings 
of  protest  since  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  became  public. 
The  group  above  are  foreign  born  Germans  who  paraded  in 
Berlin  to  air  their  grievances  against  the  terms  of  peace — 
English,  Russians,  Egyptians,  Belgians,  Italians  and  Austrians 
are  represented.  "We  protest  against  peace  by  force  and  the 
theft     of     our     private     property,"     reads     one     of     the     signs 


■  ii<-i'i«  m  M.      i    th<    "iin  I    peakei    ii  thii   Berlin  masi  meeting  •-;■  1 1 «-« I  forth  hy  ih<-  peace  terms.  Ilin  arguments    suchl 
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I-  i     ba,   black   alieep    uyi   she   has   no    wool 

trying  to  get  into  possession  of  the  territory  it  de- 
sires. Lithuanian  immigrants  in  America,  who  number 
almost  a  million,  are  holding  public  meetings  of  protest 
against  the  Poles  for  invading  Lithuanian  territory  and 
committing  horrible  atrocities  on  the  population.  After 
their  capture  of  Vilna  the  Polish  troops  slaughtered 
Jews  and  Lithuanians  and  pillaged  their  houses.  The 
Jewish  investigating  committee  reports  the  killed  and 
wounded  as  1200  and  the  damage  to  property  as  $12,- 
000,000.  The  Polish  authorities  claim  the  reports  are 
exaggerated  and  that  the  people  punished  were  Bol- 
sheviki. 

The  Reply  to  the  Germans 

THE  German  delegation  at  Versailles  asked  for  the 
opportunity  of  oral  discussion  of  the  peace  terms 
presented  to  them  on  May  7,  and,  this  being  re- 
fused, they  delivered  every  few  days  notes  on  various 
details,  and  finally,  on  May  29,  a  general  reply  and  coun- 
ter-proposals. This  is  a  document  of  60,000  words,  that 
is,  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  treaty.  We  publish  on  the 
next  page  the  main  points  of  the  German  protest  in  par- 
allel column  with  the  reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  This  reply,  said  to  have  been  drafted  by  Philip 
Kerr,  secretary  to  Premier  Lloyd  George,  begins  with  a 
sharply  worded  arraignment  of  Germany  as  the  author 
of  the  war  and  responsible  for  its  atrocities.  We  quote 
a  few  paragraphs: 

In  the  view  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  war 
which  began  on  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  was  the  greatest 
crime  against  humanity  and  the  freedom  of  the  peoples  that 
any  nation  calling  itself  civilized  has  ever  consciously  com- 
mitted. For  many  years  the  rulers  of  Germany,  true  to  the 
Prussian  tradition,  strove  for  a  position  of  dominance  in 
Europe.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  that  growing  pros- 
perity and  influence  to  which  Germany  was  entitled,  and 
which  all  other  nations  were  willing  to  accord  her,  or  the 
society  of  free  and  equal  position. 

They  developed  a  system  of  espionage  and  intrigue  thru 
which  they  were  enabled  to  stir  up  international  rebellion 
and  unrest,  and  even  to  make  secret  offensive  preparations 
within  the  territory  of  their  neighbors,  whereby  they  might, 
when  the  moment  came,  strike  them  down  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  ease.  They  kept  Europe  in  a  ferment  by  threats 
of  violence,  and  when  they  found  that  their  neighbors  were 
resolved  to  resist  their  arrogant  will  they  determined  to 
assert  their  predominance  in  Europe  by  force. 

As  soon  as  their  preparations  were  complete,  they  en- 
couraged a  subservient  ally  to  declare  war  on  Serbia  at 
forty-eight  hours'  notice,  a  war  involving  the  control  of  the 
Balkans,  which  they  knew  could  not  be  localized  and  which 


Holland  at  Hayuotdt'  Veteipoporj  itmdun 

He  weeps,  "Oh,  tlii.s  is  too,  too  cruel!  To  make  me  take  my  gruel!" 

was  bound  to  unchain  a  general  war.  In  order  to  make 
doubly  sure,  they  refused  every  attempt  at  conciliation  and 
conference  until  it  was  too  late  and  the  world  war  was  in- 
evitable for  which  they  had  plotted  and  for  which  alone 
among  the  nations  they  were  adequately  equipped  and  pre- 
pared. 

Germany's  responsibility,  however,  is  not  confined  to  hav- 
ing planned  and  started  the  war.  She  is  no  less  responsible 
for  the  savage  and  inhuman  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Tho  Germany  was  herself  a  guarantor  of  Belgium, 
the  rulers  of  Germany  violated  their  solemn  promise  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  this  unoffending  people. 

They  were  the  first  to  use  poisonous  gas,  notwithstanding, 
the  appalling  suffering  it  entailed.  They  began  the  bombing 
and  long  distance  shelling  of  towns  for  no  military  object, 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  morale  of  their 
opponents  by  striking  at  their  women  and  children.  They 
commenced  the  submarine  campaign,  with  its  piratical  chal- 
lenge to  international  law  and  its  destruction  of  great  num- 
bers of  innocent  passengers  and  sailors  in  mid-ocean,  far 
from  succor,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the 
yet  more  ruthless  submarine  crews. 

They  drove  thousands  of  men  and  women  and  children 
with  brutal  savagery  into  slavery  in  foreign  lands.  They 
allowed  barbarities  to  be  practised  against  their  prisoners 
of  war  from  which  the  most  uncivilized  people  would  have 
recoiled. 

The  conduct  of  Germany  is  almost  unexampled  in  human 
history.  The  terrible  responsibility  which  lies  at  her  doors 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  less  than  7.000,000  dead  lie 
buried  in  Europe,  while  more  than  20,000,000  others  carry 
upon  them  the  evidence  of  wounds  and  suffering,  because 
Germany  saw  fit  to  gratify  her  lust  for  tyranny  by  a  re- 
sort to  war. 

With  this  letter  was  delivered  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
volume,  with  numerous  minor  alterations  and  correc- 
tions interlined  in  red  ink,  also  certain  appended  docu- 
ments and  explanations  modifying  in  many  respects  the 
original  draft. 

The  terms  presented  to  the  Germans  called  for  com- 
pliance within  five  days,  otherwise  the  armistice  would 
be  over  and  hostilities  might  begin  immediately  without 
further  warning.  At  the  request  of  the  Germans  the 
time  limit  was  extended  by  two  days,  till  June  23,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

As  the  German  delegation  were  leaving  Versailles  a 
French  crowd  gathered,  jeering  and  throwing  stones. 
Dr.  Melchoir,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  Frau 
Dorlblash,  one  of  the  secretaries,  were  wounded  on  the 
head  by  the  stones.  Premier  Clemenceau  sent  a  letter  oi 
apology  for  this  "reprehensible  act"  and  dismissed  the 
police  commissioners  for  having  made  no  effort  to  re 
strain  the  mob. 


German  Protests  and  the  Allies'  Reply 


What  Germany  Asked  For 


Fourteen  Points 


Germany  surrendered  on  the  ex- 
press agreement  that  the  peace 
terms  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  speci- 
fied by  President  Wilson.  But  the  Allies  have  departed 
from  this  agreement  and  even  refused  the  right  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  draft  treaty  involves  the  utter 
Economic  Life  destruction  of  German  economic  life 
and  reduces  the  people  to  a  financial  slavery  unknown 
in  history. 

Two  million  and  a  half  Germans 
Self-Determination      are  to  be  torn  away  from  their 

native  land  against  their  will.  Germany  asks  for  plebis- 
cites in  all  the  territories  proposed  to  be  alienated.  Ger- 
many is  deprived  of  land,  goods,  ships,  cables  and  raw 
materials  and  then  loaded  with  unbearable  burdens. 

Germany  is  excluded  from  the  League  of 
The  League     Xations. 

Germany  in  1871  committed  an  in- 
Alsace-Lorraine  justice  in  annexing  Alsace-Lorraine 
without  a  referendum,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  injus- 
tice now  for  France  to  annex  the  provinces  with  their 
increased  value  without  consulting  inhabitants.  If 
France  takes  the  territory  she  should  assume  propor- 
tionate part  of  German  debt. 

.  Upper  Silesia  has  had  no  connec- 

Territorial  Matters      tion    with    polish    empire    since 

1163  and  majority  of  inhabitants  prefer  German  rule. 
Danzig  and  Memel  are  purely  German  towns.  West 
Prussia  contains  majority  of  Germans.  More  of  Schle3- 
wig  is  offered  to  Denmark  than  Denmark  wants.  Inhab- 
itants of  Moresnet,  Eupen  and  Malmedy  are  mostly 
Germans  and  should  not  be  bartered  to  Belgium. 

The  coal  needed  to  replace  French  losses 
e  ^arre       could  be  supplied  without  forcing  the  Ger- 
mans of  Sarre  district  under  foreign  sovereignty.  The 
.Sarre  coal  is  hundred  times  the  French  demands. 

Germany  has  administered  her  colonies  well 
Colonies      amj   ,ri0„;f|  not   h(.  totally  deprived  of  them, 

at   least   without  compel]  a' ion    for   expenditure-.    Ger- 
many asks  for  impartial  arbitration;  would  administer 
under  League  of  Xations. 

Germany  agrees   to  pay    for  all  damages 
Keparation      i(>  ,  oj  Belgium  and  France.  Asks 

for  cooperation  with  Reparation  Commission.  Will  pa. 

$5,000,000,000  by  1926  and  annual  installments  there- 
after to  a  total  of  $25,000,000,000. 

r  .      .  _  rmany    unwilling    to    pul 

Inland  I  ertation      ]nt,rna,  waU;rv  Qd   rai, 

ol.  Kiel  Canal  .mould  be.  treal 
like  other  under  international  commission. 


'I  i 


b  i    squalit .  of  trade  conditions  for 

all   nation,  and   the  adoption   by  the   League  of 


momic   warfare  and   boycotts. 


■  ■     ' '    d    armament  and 


volition  of  ''./   cription,  but  asks  for 
ducing  to  loo.ooo  limit. 


What  the  Council  Replied 


Fourteen  Points 


Is  a  peace  of  right  and  justice  on  the 
terms  agreed  and  on  the  principle  of 
freeing  oppressed  peoples  and  redrawing  national  boun- 
daries, as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
will,  while  giving  to  each  the  facilities  of  living  an  inde- 
pendent national  and  economic  life. 


Economic  Life 


Germany's  economic  condition  is  in 
no  wise  crippled  by  devastation  like 
that  brought  upon  the  Allied  peoples.  Reparations  Com- 
mission will  not  interfere  with  Germany's  internal  life. 


Every  territorial  settlement  has 
Self-Determination  been  reached  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  racial,  religious  and  linguistic  factors,  and 
legitimate  hopes  of  peoples  long  under  alien  rule.  Wher- 
ever the  will  of  the  people  is  in  doubt  a  plebiscite  is  pro- 
vided for. 


The  League 


Hope  it  may  be  possible,   at  an  early 
date,  to  admit  Germany  to  the  League. 


A  plebiscite  for  Alsace-Lorraine  can- 
Alsace-Lorraine  not  kg  admitted  because  the  whole 
purpose  is  to  repair  the  injustice  of  1871.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  German  rule. 
It  is  intended  that  France  should  recover  the  provinces 
without  prejudice,  therefore  they  cannot  bear  any  part 
of  the  German  debt. 


Territorial  Matters 


A  plebiscite  will  be  allowed  in 
Upper  Silesia.  The  third  or  south- 
ern zone  of  Schleswig  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
plebiscite.  The  other  districts  were  taken  from  Belgium 
in  1814  without  regard  to  the  people,  who  have  remained 
attached  to  Belgium.  Danzig  is  restored  to  its  ancient 
status  of  a  free  city.  Boundaries  of  West  Prussia  will 
be  modified. 

No  alteration  is  permissible  in  the  Sarre 
The  Sarre  terms.  The  form  of  reparation  will  be  a 
definite  and  visible  symbol.  Interests  of  inhabitants 
safeguarded.  Transfer  not  to  France,  but  to  League. 

No  concession  on  colonies.  Allies  cannot 
Colonies  «again  abandon  13,000,000  persons  to  a  fate 
from  which  the  war  has  delivered  them."  Germany  got 
but  one-half  per  cent  of  her  imports  or  exports  from  her 

colonies. 

Damages  demanded  are  clearly  justifiable 
Keparation       under   armistice   terms.   Germany    is   ac- 
corded privilege  of  surveying  devastated  region  and  of 
enting  her  estimates  within   four  months.  If  agree- 
ment c.in  he  reached  the  sum  will  be  fixed. 

International     control     neres 
Inland  Transportation      sary  t()  gIye  jn,.111(,  s(.,1(ls  , •„.,. 

access  to  the  sea  according  to  the  agreed  basis.  Some 

modifications  are   made;    Kiel   ( 'ornmission    is  abolished. 

If  Germany  abandons  those  aggressive  and  ex- 
clusive traditions  in  business  and  politics,  <  i < - 1 - 
many  shall  have  fair  treatment. 

The   German    army    will    be    reduced    lo 

Disarmamenl      200,000  In  three  months  and  to  100,000 

by    March   .",1,    1020. 

11  ■ 


The  People  and  the  President 


Vn  Editorial 

B)  Hamilton  Molt 


No  nation  bas  been  blessed  bj  such  an  illustrious 
line  of  chief  magistrates  as  the  United  Stal 
All  our  Presidents  have  been  good  men,  Most 
oi  them  have  been  greal  men.  Some  havs  been 
political  geniuses.  Vet  every  President  from  Washington 
down  has  had  a  majority  of  the  American  people  ar 

gainst  him  at   some  period  of  his  term  of  otli 

During  the  interval  between  the  election  ami  inau- 
guration of  our  Presidents  partisan  rancor  has  time  to 
subside.   Bach  incumbent  enters  office  with  the  good 

will  of  the  whole  nation.  Hut  generally  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  a  tiny  cloud  appears  on  the  horizon.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  whole  sky  is  overcast.  Bj 
the  end  of  the  third  year  the  storm  is  raging.  The  Presi- 
dent then  seems  to  be  the  most  execrated  man  in  the 
land. 

Take  our  last  four  Presidents,  for  instance.  How  we 
reviled  McKinley.  "Spineless  jellyfish!"  we  shrieked.  "He 
waits  till  public  opinion  is  formed  before  acting.  Oh,  for 
a  leader!"  And  then  when  we  got  Roosevelt  we  shouted, 
"Give  us  a  rest!  Stop  leading  us  hither  and  yon."  Next 
came  Mr.  Taft.  "Quit  gallivanting  around  the  country," 
we  wailed.  "Cut  out  the  Methodist  socials.  You  waste 
half  your  time  seeing  unnecessary  people."  And  then 
when  we  elected  Wilson  we  growled,  "Why  do  you  go 
in  your  closet  and  lock  the  door?  You  won't  let  us  talk 
to  you  at  all:"  Whatever  qualities  a  President  has,  we 
demand  the  opposite.  We  are  a  queer  people. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  tho  Wilson  might  escape  the 
fate  of  his  predecessors  and  be  the  one  American  Presi- 
dent to  retain  his  popularity  to  the  end.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  The  first  rumblings  were  heard  when  he  called 
upon  the  country  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the 
last  election.  Even  if  this  was  good  advice,  he  should 
not  have  given  it.  He  should  have  left  that  to  his  friends. 
He  had  been  the  real  spokesman  of  the  united  nation 
during  the  war  and  the  people  resented  his  descending 
to  the  lower  plane  of  partizan  leadership.  That  doubt- 
less lost  him  a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress.  He 
next  picked  out — not  a  bi-partizan  Peace  Commission  of 
the  ablest  statesmen,  labor  leaders,  economists  and  finan- 
ciers— but  a  Commission  composed  of  comparatively- 
unknown  men  and  did  not  even  seek  to  have  the  Senate 
confirm  them.  He  then  broke  a  hundred  years'  prec- 
edent and  went  to  Europe.  The  verdict  of  history  will 
in  all  probability  record  this  as  his  greatest  act  of 
statesmanship.  Yet  it  caused  intense  resentment  in  all 
the  little  minds  who  hate  innovations  and  whose  vision 
looks  backward  to  the  days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

SO  the  political  sky  at  home  had  begun  to  cloud  over 
when  the  President  left  for  Europe.  But  there  he  was 
everywhere  received  with  universal  acclaim.  But  when  I 
arrived  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  later  I  found  the  enthusi- 
asm had  subsided  and  a  campaign  of  vilification  against 
him  had  already  begun  in  the  French  press.  I  read  with 
astonishment  the  cables  sent  over  from  America  report- 
ing each  trivial  and  derogatory  thing  said  against  him 
by  every  celebrity,  notoriety  and  nonentity  in  America. 
It  was  evidently  a  propaganda  of  the  most  sinister  char- 
acter for  which  somebody  other  than  the  newspapers 
was  paying  the  bills.  Everywhere  men  asked  me  if  it 
were  true  that  American  sentiment  did  not  support  the 
President.  All  the  reactionaries  at  the  Conference  were 
in  high  glee,  for  manifestly  if  the  President  was  to  be 
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repudiated  at  home  there  was  no  need  of  paying  atten 

lion  to  his  advice  abroad. 

Such  was  the  situation  during  my  three  months  over 
there.  I  had  hardly  landed  at  the  dock  on  my  return 
home  when  1  perceived  that  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people  toward  the  President  had  undergone  a 
marked  change  since  he  had  been  in  Paris.  At  first  1  sup 
posed  it  might  be  only  a  local  matter  confined  to  New 
York  City  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  I  have  since 
traveled  thru  New  England  and  as  far  west  as  Nebraska, 
and  I  find  the  President's  prestige  is  at  its  nadir  every- 
where. And  synchronously  with  the  waning  and  decline 
of  Mr.  Wilson  one  perceives  the  waxing  and  "coming 
back"  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  man  who  was  the  most  unmerci- 
fully defeated  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

WHETHER  President  Wilson's  eclipse  is  temporary 
or  not  time  alone  can  tell.  I  rather  expect  him  to 
regain  popularity  after  he  returns  to  Washington  and 
takes  the  helm  again,  especially  if  he  decides  to  tour 
the  nation  in  the  interests  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Peace  Treaty. 

But  what  I  cannot  understand  is  how  the  American 
people  can  forget  his  supreme  leadership  during  the 
war,  and  the  great  achievements  he  is  now  accomplish- 
ing at  the  peace  table.  Let  me  mention  but  three  in- 
stances : 

First,  he — one  man — focused  the  heterogeneous  and 
diverse  aims  of  the  war  into  the  one  ideal  of  pure 
Americanism,  which  is  democracy.  The  Allied  peoples 
with  one  accord  followed  the  banner  he  unfurled. 

Second,  he  first  enunciated  the  aims  for  which  the 
war  was  being  fought.  Samuel  Gompers  told  me  that 
had  he  not  done  this  there  would  have  been  revolutions 
in  both  England  and  France  early  in  1918  just  before 
the  big  German  drive  began.  By  his  fourteen  points- 
peace  was  eventually  concluded.  Some  have  said  the  Al- 
lies should  not  have  stopped  fighting  until  the  peace  was 
dictated  by  the  sword  at  Berlin.  That  undoubtedly  might 
have  been  done.  But  all  the  generals  I  met  in  France, 
from  Mangin,  Bliss  and  Bullard  down,  told  me  that 
Germany  is  completely  beaten  in  a  military  sense.  Thus 
we  could  have  got  no  better  peace  in  Berlin  than  at 
Versailles,  and  we  have  saved  probably  half  a  million 
lives  by  securing  the  early  surrender  of  Germany  thru 
negotiations. 

Third,  he  is  now  on  as  great  a  quest  as  was  ever  un- 
dertaken by  an  American — a  quest,  that  if  successful, 
will  substitute  cooperation  for  competition  in  the  inter- 
national realm  by  establishing  a  League  of  Free  Na- 
tions to  promote  peace  and  justice  on  earth. 

I  cannot  deny-  that  Mr.  Wilson  asked  the  people  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.  I  agree  that  he  has  not  sufficient 
ly  conciliated  the  prejudicies  and  jealousies  of  the  Son 
ate.  I  am  aware  that  he  likes  to  be  the  only  star  in  the 
cast.  I  grant  that  he  has  taken  over  the  railroads,  tele 
graphs  and  telephones  when  some  people  did  not  want 
him  to,  and  proposes  to  give  them  back  when  others  Ao 
not  want  him  to.  I  know  that  he  consults  Samuel  Gom 
pers  more  frequently  than  J.  P.  Morgan.  Hut  what  do 
these  and  all  the  other  objections  amount  to  as  compared 
with  the  three  acts  of  transcendent   statesmanship   1 
have  enumerated  above? 

If  we  could  put  him  out  of  office  the  way  the  English 
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and  French  can  retire  Lloyd  George  or  Clemenceau  by 
simply  getting  an  adverse  vote  in  Parliament,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  retired  except  on  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  our  spokesman  before  the  world 
and  will  remain  our  spokesman  during  the  present  peace 
negotiations  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Altho  we  may 
not  agree  with  this  or  that  compromize  he  has  been 
forced  to  take,  he  is  the  only  statesman  in  Paris  who 
represents  a  nation  which  is  100  per  cent  disinterested. 


Why  not  support  the  man  who  has  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  his  great  prestige  into  the  scales  to  help  save 
the  world,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  popular- 
ity at  home  and  abroad?  Such  a  man  deserves  the  most 
ungrudging  loyalty  from  the  American  people. 

We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  to  let  the  forth- 
coming Presidential  election  blind  us  to  the  great  work 
he  has  done  and  is  doing  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions, when  the  only  effect  is  to  hamper  every  effort  he 
is  making  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  the  world. 


Grandfather's  Hat 

An  Editorial 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE    Canadian    House   of    Commons    has   recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  hereditary  titles  as  not 
in  accord  with  democratic  usage.  Australia  feels 
the  same  way  about  it,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
.Sydney  Bulletin: 

The  original  knight  was  a  warrior  or  nothing.  The  mod- 
ern knight  is  an  elderly  gentleman  who  will  sentence  you 
to  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  or  sell  you  a  packet  of  tea, 
or  charge  you  a  big  fee  for  scribbling  a  prescription;  but 
it  is  not  his  line  to  risk  his  skin  either  in  joust  or  in  battle. 
The  Great  War  produced  thousands  of  truly  knightly  fig- 
ures who  gladly  offered  themselves  in  the  cause  for  which 
such  idealists  have  always  fought — the  righting  of  great 
wrongs  and  the  defense  of  the  weak.  Many  are  dead :  none 
became  knights.  A  duke  used  to  be  a  dux,  or  leader,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  The  average  modern  duke  is  a  con- 
firmed follower,  both  politically  and  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Practically  every  step  in  the  peerage  is  a  question  of  cash 
paid  to  the  party  treasury,  and  no  bones  made  about  it. 
Thus,  when  Sir  Frederick  Milner  complained  in  the  Times 
in  1917  that  a  certain  peerage  had  been  bought  from  the 
Liberals  for  £120,000,  the  peer  corrected  him  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  honor  had  cost  only  £100,000. 

The  fact — or  rather  public  knowledge  of  the  fact — 
that  British  titles  and  hereditary  positions  in  the  Up- 
per House  are  commonly  bought,  not  earned,  has  dimin- 
ished their  prestige  at  home  and  abroad.  The  platform 
of  the  Manchester  Liberals  demands  the  abolition  of 
all  hereditary  titles.  The  dominions  do  not  grant  titles 
nrid    the  ea    British    do    not   always    feel    honored 

when  one  of  their  number  accepts — or  works  hard   \'<>i 
'  h  honors,  since  sometimes  the  man  selected  by  the 
Mother  Country  for  distinction   is  not   regarded  by  his 
neighbors  as  their  most  distinguished  citizen.  They  feel 
like  the   Russian   general   on   whose  troops   the    French 
lit    had    bestowed    a    certain    number    of    War 
'ailed    from    the    ranks    had    b 
decorated  and  kissed  by  the  French  commissioner, 
bat  after  the  ceremony  the  Russian  commander  ven 
'I  to  remark  that  he  thought,  the  effect  would  h 
•  if  a  more  careful  selection  had  been  mi 
nch  officer  replied  thai   the  nat 
had  be<-n  procured  by  him  from  the  Ru    ian    taff.  B 
on  '  found   that   by    lome   mil  I 

re  had  been  given  him  a  list  of  men  needing  va< 

tead  of  tho  lied  for  bravery. 

All  titles  originally  meanl    omething.  Even  the  M 
of  the  Hoi  <•  or  t,h<-  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hun 
dredii  had  certain  dul  perform.  Bui  in  the  coui  i 

of  I  tie  tendi  to  be  meaningle     and  the  honoi 

gaged  from  the  obligation.  SVhen  Hindenburg 
a  from  the  Russians  the  University 

of    K'.r  I  fried    ■  y  |  at  it  ude  ;it    it       rescue, 


bestowed  upon  him  all  its  doctorates  in  a  bunch.  Doubt- 
less Hindenburg,  by  reversing  the  German  defeat  at 
Tannenberg  five  hundred  years  before,  proved  himself 
to  be  a  great  general,  altho  the  Germans  themselves  do 
not  seem  so  sure  about  that  as  they  did  in  the  days 
when  they  were  pounding  nails  into  his  wooden  image. 
He  may  then  have  deserved  the  degree  of  M.D.  meaning 
Magnus  Dux,  but  not  if  it  meant  Medicinae  Doctor,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  thereby  became 
qualified  as  a  teacher  of  law,  philosophy  or  theology, 
even  German  theology.  But  only  universities  guiltless  of 
this  offense  are  entitled  to  cast  stones  at  Konigsberg. 
It  is  not  unknown  here  for  a  man,  innocent  of  law  tho 
perhaps  skilled  in  its  evasion,  to  get  an  LL.D.  in  ex- 
change for  a  $100,000  gymnasium. 

A  title  conferred  upon  an  individual  usually  means 
that  he  possesses  some  sort  of  distinction  tho  perhaps 
not  the  sort  implied  by  the  name.  But  when  the  title  is 
hereditary  even  this  significance  may  be  lost.  Grand- 
father's hat  or  coronet  is  likely  to  be  both  old-fashioned 
and  a  misfit.  The  bloody  bully  who  was  struck  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  king's  sword  on  the  battlefield  and 
dubbed  knight  for  his  valor,  may  have  as  his  modern 
representative  a  pacifist  and  philatelist.  The  courtier 
who  got  his  title  by  pandering  to  his  sovereign's  pas- 
sions may  bequeath  it  to  the  patron  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

BUT  while  the  transmission  of  a  mere  title  is  an 
empty  and  undeserved  honor,  we  cannot  so  easily 
dismiss  the  idea  of  hereditary  office.  The  founder  of  a  no- 
ble family  in  most  cases  must  have  had  exceptional  ability 
of  a  certain  kind,  presumably  ability  in  the  management 
of  men.  The  intermarriage  of  such  families  would  nat- 
urally produce  a  strain  somewhat  above  the  average.  If 
to  this  be  added  a  well  developed  sense  of  noblesse  oblige 
and  special  training  for  their  position  in  life,  we  get  a 
class  thai  has  certain  undeniable  advantages  in  public 
service.  Such  a  class  persists  and  comes  to  the  front 
even    in   democratic    England   and    republican    Prance, 

where;  it  has  lost  the  monopoly  of  privileged  status.  In 
imperial  Germany,  where  hereditary  caste  was  still  en- 
trenched, the  various  princes  and  vons  proved  by  no 
means  so  inefficient  as  we  should  have  expected  and  have 
liked  them  to  be.  Tho  they  owed  their  positions  as  gen- 
erals or  administrators  solely  to  their  birth,  some  of 
them  unfortunately  knew  their  busine  II  sometimes 
happened,   and   possibly   within   Hie   la    I      ix    months,   that 

one  of  our  catch-as  catch  can  diplomatists   has   found 

him 'elf  wound  around  the  linger  |,v  ,,  scion  of  Kuropean 
aristocracy  who  was  in  the  service  by  mere  birthright 
bul    who  therefore  had  been    inducted   into  the  i-ame  and 
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the  lanj  !n  birth  instead  of  having  to  pick  up 

e  prelimii  bad  hn  po 

in  fact  we  might  venture  to  say  that  if  future  office 
holders  were  nominated  In  the  cradle  by  a  competent 
■,  selecting  them  iaj   from  luch  familiei  as  the 
Aila:  as,  Lowella  and  Lees,  and  then  they 

were  educated  and  disciplined  for  their  life  work,  we 
would  get  a  bod)  of  public  Bervanta  quite  aa  competent 
on  the  whole  as  those  who  arc  selected  or  elected  bet 
tit  their  prominence  in  party  politica.  Of  courae  such  a 
class  should  never  form  a  legislative  aaaembly  like  the 
Houae  of  Lords,  for  thej  would  not  be  repreaentative 
men.  But  aa  adminiatrative  officiala  they  would  be  very 
sen  iceable. 


Tin-  practical  difficulty  In  the  way  of  such  a  system 

i     thai  the  man  who  is  horn  to  position  conies  to  regard 

it  as  a  sinecure,  not  aa  a  job.  He  regards  it  as  coming 
to  him  for  what  be  la,  not  for  what  be  can  do.  Poaai- 

bly  this  is  a  fatal  defect,  hut  it'  so  it  is  a  pity.  For  mod- 
ern experimental  pedagogy  has  proved  tin-  supreme  im- 
portance of  two  things,  inherited  ability  and  special 
training.  Which  [a  of  the  greater  importance  is  still  in 
dispute,  hut  nothing  else  compares  with  them.  In  our 
present  method  of  procuring  public  servants  we  are 
making  no  nr  of  the  first  and  very  little  of  the  second. 
It  would  he  vei  \  unfortunate  if*  democracy  cannot  find 
a  way  of  making  use  of  both  of  them  with  safety  to 
itself. 


Editorially  Speaking 


The  bourgeoisie  of  Berlin  have  declared  for  a  strike 

of  citizens.  It  is  about  time  for  the  worm  to  turn   in 

t  very  country. 

*** 

Some  cynical  stay-at-homes  have  complained  that  the 
returned  soldiers  have  "got  the  big  head,"  but  the  Lon- 
don hatters  find  it  literally  true.  The  sizes  most  in  de- 
mand before  the-war  were  6'^  and  6%,  but  now  they 

sell  more  hats  of  7  to  7 '  "$. 

*** 

The  number  of  limbs  lost  in  American  industry  every 
year  is  26,000.  This  is  six  times  the  number  of  amputa- 
tions among  American  soldiers  in  the  year  of  war.  As 
soon  as  we  have  made  peace  in  Europe  can't  we  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  wounding  of  workmen  at  home? 

##* 

Now  that  the  draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has 
been  unearthed  and  buried  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
will  not  the  Senate  committee  inquire  of  Mr.  Root  if  he 
happens  also  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  London  in 
his  pocket?  We  would  all  like  to  know  just  what  it  really 
did  say  about  Fiume  and  the  Pope  and  other  things  that 
we  have  been  discussing  so  hotly. 

**# 

The  meaning  of  a  disputed  term  can  best  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  author  of  it.  Talleyrand,  who 
invented  "non-intervention,"  was  asked  at  a  dinner 
party  by  a  lady  to  explain  just  what  it  meant,  and  re- 
plied: "Madame,  non-intervention  is  a  diplomatic  for- 
mula, which  signifies  exactly  the  same  thing  as  inter- 
vention." This  explains  completely  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  Russia  and  Mexico. 

*** 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  report  that  the  Senate 
is  likely  soon  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Colombia  by 
which  the  United  States  pays  Colombia  $25,000,000  in 
settlement  of  her  claims  growing  out  of  the  separation 
of  Panama  from  the  Colombian  republic.  Whether  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "took  the  Isthmus"  rightly  or  wrongly  is  a 
matter  about  which  historians  will  probably  always  dif- 
fer. But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  United  States 
prevented  Colombia  from  regaining  or  trying  to  regain 
her  lost  territory,  and  therefore  to  that  extent  has 
made  itself  liable  to  a  presumed  claim  for  damages. 
Colombia  has  repeatedly  tried  to  have  her  claims  ad- 
justed by  arbitration,  but  we  have  always  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  such  proposal.  Our  refusal  to  lay  our  case 
before  an  impartial  tribunal  has  done  much  to  make  us 
unpopular  in  Latin-America.  Mr.  Taft  was  willing  to 
pay  Colombia  a  quitclaim  of  $25,000,000,  but  he  was 
unable  to  carry  Congress  with  him.  Mr.  Wilson  made  a 
similar  attempt,  but  the  matter  has  been  held  up  be- 


cause his  treaty  began  with  an  apology.  It  is  now  under- 
stood the  apology  clause  will  be  eliminated,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  the  treaty  will  have  plain  sailing  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  United  States  can  well  afford  to  be  generous  in 
her  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  with 
those  of  this  continent.  There  should  be  no  further  delay 
in  satisfying  the  claims  of  Colombia  both  for  her  sake 
and  ours. 


**# 


A  shift  of  900  votes  in  a  population  of  a  million  would 
have  brought  New  Zealand  into  the  prohibition  column. 
This  is  the  second  referendum  in  which  prohibition  has 
missed  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  on  the  third  time  try- 
ing New  Zealand  will  doubtless  go  over  the  top. 


:■:-  -:■:•  -;•;- 


In  all  this  warlike  world  there  seems  no  refuge  for 
the  poor  pacifist.  Twenty  years  ago  a  Quaker-like  sect 
of  Russian  protestants,  the  Doukhobors,  emigrated  to 
Canada  to  escape  conscription  in  the  Czar's  army.  Tol- 
stoi wrote  his  greatest  novel,  "Resurrection,"  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  their  migration,  and  they  received 
aid  from  numerous  charitable  persons  in  England  and 
America.  The  Canadian  Government,  knowing  of  their 
peculiar  faith,  their  pacifist  principles  and  their  com- 
munal life,   extended  a  hearty  welcome  and  promised 
them  perpetual  exemption  from  military  service.  They 
first  took  up  land  in  Saskatchewan,  but  as  the  country 
settled  up  their  neighbors  decided  that  their  room  was 
better  than   their   company,   so  the  Doukhobors   were 
moved  on  west  into  British  Columbia.  Here  they  have 
brought  under  cultivation  400,000  acres  of  wild  land, 
much  of  it  timbered,  and  their  numbers  have  increased 
from  8000  to  14,000.  Nearly  half  of  them,  therefore,  are 
Canadian-born  and  know  nothing  of  Russia  except  by 
hearsay.  When  the  war  broke  out  and  conscription  was 
adopted  they  of  course  refused  to  serve,  but  consented  to 
make  jam  for  the  army,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  sweet- 
ening hostilities.  Now  they  are  to  be  expelled  from  their 
farms  in  British  Columbia  to  give  place  to  returned  sol- 
diers. Since  among  their  other  crazy  notions  they  believe 
it  is  as  wrong  to  go  to  law  as  to  fight,  they  seem  help- 
less to  prevent  either  personal  violence  or  official  oppres- 
sion. Only  one  weapon  they  have,  passive  resistance  and 
appeal  to  compassion.   They  threaten — or  propose — to 
march  into  the  cities  in  a  body,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  walk  naked  thru  the  streets  until  their  homes 
are  given  back  to  them  or  they  perish  from  starvation 
and  cold.  This  hunger  strike  in  the  open  seems  likeh   to 
be  as  effective  as  it  has  proved  in  prison,  and  kiudheart 
ed  Canadians  are  making  vigorous  protest   againat  the 
action  of  the  Government   in  dispossessing  them  o(  the 
lands  they  have  paid  for  and  worked  for, 


Rainsboro  Spruces  Up 

A  Story  of  the  Home  Town  When  the  Boys  Come  Back 


By  Hugh  S.  Fullerton 


RAINSBORO  was  a-flut- 
ter with  flags  and  bunt- 
ing. The  boys  were  com- 
ing home  from  Over 
There.  Thirty-four  of  them  were 
to  arrive  on  the  morning  train 
from  Camp  Custer.  Three  never 
would  return  and  two  others 
were  not  with  their  comrades  be- 
cause they  were  in  the«hospital. 
Main  street  was  filled  with  the 
wagons,  carriages  and  automo- 
biles of  the  farmers,  for  of  the 
thirty-four  who  were  returning 
nine  were  boys  from  the  farms. 
The  train  appeared  around  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  the  engineer  an- 
nouncing his  approach  with  the 
precious  freight  by  a  long-drawn 
screech  of  the  whistle.  Car  win- 
dows were  thrown  open  and 
khaki-clad  arms  and  shoulders 
appeared,  hats  waved,  the  boys 
shouted  and  cheered.  The  crowd 


Hugh  S.  Fullerton  is  known  as  the  man 
who  put  baseball  into  print  most  success- 
fully. If  he  weren't  famous  for  that  he 
would  be  for  his  stories  of  the  home  town 


surged  toward  the  station,  mothers  and  sisters  wept 
with  joy  as  they  clung  in  close  embrace  to  sons  and 
brothers,  while  fathers  gripped  strong  young  hands 
fiercely  and  strove  to  conceal  their  pride. 

Presently  the  boys,  very  soldierly  and  erect,  formed 
for  the  march.  Tneir  old  lieutenant,  home  now  for 
months,  rejoined  them  to  march  again  in  spite  of  the 
one  missing  arm.  At  the  court  house  a  banquet  was 


ually  and  fewer  persons  asked 
Ben  Brown  to  show  his  Croix  de 
Guerre.  The  small  brothers  still 
borrowed  the  steel  helmets  to 
wear  proudly. 

During  this  period  Uncle  Bob 
Harwood  remained  aloof — the 
only  person  in  Rainsboro  who 
had  not  seen  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
the  only  one  who  had  not  asked 
one  of  the  boys  questions,  the 
only  one  who  had  remained  away 
from  the  welcome  home  dinners. 
Uncle  Bob  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  he  was  jealous  of  the  atten- 
tions paid  to  the  younger  heroes. 
There  was  even  some  indigna- 
tion expressed  because  of  the  at- 
titude he  had  assumed. 

For  thirty  years  Uncle  Bob 
had  been  the  village  oracle.  He 
had  lost  two  fortunes,  one  at 
farming,    another   at   trying   to 


raise  short  horn  cattle,  but  he  could  sit  in  Link's 
store  and  outline  with  entire  scientific  satisfaction 
how  a  farm  should  be  conducted  and  how  short  horn 
cattle  should  be  raised.  He  was  reputed  to  be  the  only 
person  in  Rainsboro  who  ever  had  read  all  the  congres- 
sional reports  and  speeches.  He  was  the  first  man  in 
Rainsboro  to  dare  predict  dollar  wheat.  He  could  talk 
for  hours  upon  any  question  of  governmental  policy. 


spread  and  pretty  girls  strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  He  astounded  Charlie  Scott,  the  lawyer,  with  his  inti- 
waiting  upon  the  returned  ones.  The  day  was  a  succes-  mate  knowledge  of  international  law.  He  was  reputed 
sion   of  joyful   reunions,   excitement   and   exaggerated     to  have  won  every  argument  on  theology  he  ever  had 


repetition  by  fond  relations  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
boys.  It  was  midnight  before  Rainsboro  subsided. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  Rainsboro  experienced  thrills. 
There  were  receptions  at  the  churches,  the  City  Council 
gave  a  dinner  at  which  the  Mayor  and  others  made 
ches  of  welcome  and  poured  oratorical  thanks  upon 
the  heroes.  One  by  one  the  boys  discarded  their  uni- 
forms. There  were  three  weddings,  which  added  to  the 
a]  excitement.  Bill  Kibler  resumed  charge  of  his 
hardware  store,  Benny  Walker  returned  to  his  father's 
law  office,  Lew  Eforitman  went  back  to  his  job  as  fore 
man  at  the  paper  office  and  Ben  Brown,  with  his 

.<  de  Guerre,  got  weary  of  showing  it  to  admiring 
telling  the  story  of  bow  it  was  won,  and  took 

charge  of  bit  father*!  grain  elevator.  Seven  of  the  farm 
returned  to  the  borne  places  and  appeared  in  town 

in  overalls  instead  of  khaki.  Torn  Hughes  and  ilert  Nor- 
wood announced  that  th  tended  to  go  to  Chicago 
and                   itb  declared  'bat  there  was  no  chance  for 

bin    in    Rainsboro  and   that   be   way,   Koing   to  try   New 

rk. 

/   after  dinner  a  gTOUp  of   the  returned 
M>ldiers  gathered   or,   the  bench   in   front   of  John   Link':; 

irrounded   by  admirei      i   pecially  small  boys, 
tad  told  tales  of  the  camp  and  battlefield,  Day  by  da 

ontent  crept  Into  their  words  and 
their  rnar,r,er     They  began  to  curse  Rainsboro  and  to 

;   'I  he  circle  oi  admirers  dwindled  grad 


with  Mr.  Cowden,  the  minister.  Professor  Sams,  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools,  grew  wrathy  when  Bob 
corrected  him  in  matters  of  etymology.  The  world  of 
science,  letters,  agriculture  and  politics  was  stored  in 
his  mind,  but  he  could  not  mend  his  broken  front  gate 
without  assistance.  He  was  the  adviser  and  the  debtor 
of  almost  every  one  in  Rainsboro. 

IT  was  Uncle  Bob  who  started  Rainsboro  toward  re- 
construction. That  was  three  weeks  after  the  home- 
coming celebration.  Col.  Tatum,  the  banker,  Dr.  Evans, 
Ned  Burton  and  Uncle  Bob  were  sitting  in  Burton's 
store.  For  once  Uncle  Bob  took  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. Perhaps  it  was  because  he  remembered  the  over- 
due note  in  Col.  Tat  urn's  bank,  but  more  probably  be- 
cause; he  was  thinking. 

Col.  Tatum  was  talking.  "I  tell  you,  boys,"  he  said, 
"i  be  situation  is  dangerous.  The  spirit  of  the  returning 
Soldiers  is  bad.  They  )">•  Idled  up  with  Bolshevik  ideas 
in  Europe.  They  won't  settle  down  to  civil  life.  It  would 
not  require  much  to  start  trouble  among  men  in  their 
mood." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Dr.  Fvans.  "Look  at  our  own 
boys.  We  have  showered  honors  on  them,  bid,  they  sit, 
around,  cursing  the  town  and  criticizing  all  the  time. 

The  war  has  made  Idem  restless.  They  have  become 
COarSer  and   more  violent  — " 

Uncle  Bob  arose  and  stood  still  a  moment.  The  others 
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Bad     i     aid 
■ 
I  h  I  town  thi  i  the  kx 

ii  the  bench  at  Link 
hung  around  them,   rhej    were  not  talking 
ui. i  tin  lost  mi  i  uric  Bob  started 

:   ind  aaked  suddenly  ;  "When 
i  work?" 
ti  .ml  Joe  Patton.  "Thej  are  bo  glad  to 

that  tlif.   spill  doughnuts  and  chicken  salad  all 
the  town,  but  when  we  want  a  job  th.-,  remember 
that  before  the  war  we  took  a  drink  or  robbed  a  hen 
i  he  girla  swarm  all  over  us  and  tell  ui  now  great 
\>i.-,  but  two  weeka  later  they  remember  that  we 
used  to  work  In  the  foundry  and  can't  travel  in  their 
ociet) .  I'm  of!  this  burg." 
There  were  more  extemporaneous  remarks  along  the 

ante  line  of  thought  and  after'  an  hour  of  listening 
Uncle  Bob  went  home,  thinking.  He  was  the  first  caller 
at  the  Mayor's  office  the  next  morning. 

'•Hiram,"  he  said,  "1  didn't  do  mv  hit  during  the  war. 
1  want  to  do  it  now.  1  want  you  to  appoint  me  recon- 
struction agent   for  this  town." 

"I  will  have  to  consult     "  began  the  Mayor. 

■'Consult  nothing,"  interrupted  Uncle  Bob.  "There  is 
no  salary.  All  1  want  is  the  title  and  the  right  to  tell 
you  folks  what  you've  got  to  do  to  make  business  good 
and  give  the  boys  jobs.' 

"In  that  case — " 

"In  that  case  I  get  the  job.  Thanks.  I'll  start  to  work 
tonight  and  the  first  thing  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  an- 
nounce that  you  have  appointed  me  and  call  a  meeting 
of  every  business  man  in  town  for  tomorrow  evening." 

The  Mayor,  rather  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
onslaught,  blinked  and  agreed.  The  curiosity  of  Rains- 
boro  was  sufficiently  aroused  by  the  call  for  the  meeting, 
and  every  business  man  attended  excepting  Major  Ben 
Thompson,  who  once  had  followed  Uncle  Bob's  advice 
and  held  his  wheat  for  higher  prices  and  had  never 
forgiven.  There  was  considerable  merriment  over  the 
fact  that  Uncle  Bob,  having  failed  in  every  line  of 
business  he  ever  had  attempted,  should  be  chosen  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  town,  yet  there  was  applause 
when  he  arose  to  address  the  meeting. 

GENTLEMEN,"  he  said,  "His  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
has  appointed  me  to  straighten  out  business  con- 
ditions, which,  we  all  know,  are  bad.  Having  spent  nearly 
seventy  years  tending  to  other  people's  business  and  let- 
ting my  own  goto  ruin,  I  believe  I  am  qualified  to  act." 

There  was  some  laughter  and  applause. 

"The  problem  really  is  simple,"  he  continued.  "I  have 
figured  from  the  tax  rolls  that  it  costs,  in  Rainsboro, 
$325  a  year  to  raise  and  educate  a  boy  up  to  eighteen. 
We  sent  thirty-nine  such  boys  to  the  war.  We  have  re- 
ceived thirty-four  of  them  back  and  three  have  left  us. 
Two  will  return  cripples.  This  community  invested 
more  than  $6000  each  in  those  boys.  Our  net  loss,  cal- 
culating the  twro  cripples  as  partial  losses,  would  seem 
to  be  about  $40,000.  The  entire  thirty-nine  were  gone 
a  year  and  a  half.  They  had  just  reached  the  age  when 
they  were  beginning  to  repay  what  we  had  invested  on 
them.  Our  loss  on  the  two  years,  counting  the  average 
earnings  of  the  boys,  was  about  $22,000.  They  sent 
back  about  $2000  in  allowances  from  their  army  pay 
and  their  poker  winnings." 

The  audience  was  enjoying  the  talk,  but  only  one  or 
two  were  receiving  it  earnestly. 

"Rainsboro's  net  loss  on  this  war,  in  cash  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  close  to  $80,000.  Taking  that  much  actual  earn- 
ing power  out  of  a  country  village  hits  every  business 
enterprize  in  town.  During  the  war  we  offset  this  loss 


by  thrift.  We  did  without   things    We  cut  down  expenses 

in  everj  direction.  We  postponed  building,  we  spent  no 
more  than  necessary  for  repairs,  we  wore  old  clothe  . 

we  ale  less  and   v.  up  amusements.    I'.ul    even  this 

taving  was  ofl  el   by  the  Increasing   prices  of  everj 

thing.   Our  Rains   in   sales  of    farm   produd      were  oll'set 
l>\    increased   cost   of   everything,   and    we   lost   much   of 
the    opportunity    because    thirty   nine    of    our    best,    pro 
ducerS  were  away  anil  we  were  short   of  actual  work«  i 

"Uncle  Bob  is  right,"  said  Col.  'latum,  the  banker 
■lie  outline,  conditions  as  we  bankers  know  them  to 

I     Bui    has   he  a   remedy   to  suggest?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Uncle  Boh.  "We    how  losses  be 

cause  the  hoys  went  to  war.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  put    in 
a  stop  loss  order  hy  giving  them  hack  their  jobs." 


THERE  was  an  uneasy  stir  among  the  business  men. 
"Business    is    dull — there    are    few    openings — " 
Col.  Tatum  remarked. 

"Business  is  dull  because  they  weren't  working,"  in- 
terrupted Uncle  Bob.  "It  follows  that  business  will  im- 
prove when  they  work.  You  don't  invest  $600  in  a  flivver 
and  keep  it  in  the  barn.  Yet  we  invest  $325  a  year  for 
eighteen  years  in  our  boys  and  then  keep  them  idle.  Put 
them  to  work." 

"But  how?" 

"The  way  to  put  boys  to  work  is  to  put  them -to  work. 
You  are  calling  them  anarchists  and  Bolshevists  because 
they  return  and  find  their  jobs  gone.  The  fact  is  there  is 
work  enough  in  this  town  to  keep  them  all  busy  and 
happy.  As  an  example,  just  before  the  war  started,  Doc 
Johnson  planned  to  remodel  the  front  of  his  drug  store, 
turn  the  upstairs  into  offices  and  put  on  a  bay  window. 
He  thought  it  was  patriotic  not  to  spend  money  that 
way,  so  he  postponed  the  job.  Half  a  dozen  others  did 
the  same  way,  so  Bill  Harris  had  to  work  the  sawmill 
half  time.  Joe  Patton  owns  a  farm  down  on  the  creek. 
He  owes  Col.  Tatum's  bank  $300.  Col.  Tatum  carried  the 
note  thru  the  war,  and  with  that  and  some  other  things 
he  figures  that  the  bank  cannot  afford  to  hire  Martin 
Arison  to  take  his  old  job  in  the  bank  because  he  gets 
Lizzie  Martin  to  do  the  same  work  for  half  the  price. 
Martin  and  Lizzie  want  to  get  married  and  can't  because 
he  can't  have  the  job  back.  I  happen  to  know  that  Bill 
Harris  owes  Doc  Johnson  a  big  doctor's  bill. 

"The  thing  to  do  is  for  Doc  Johnson  to  order  that 
work  done  right  away.  If  he  has  to  borrow  money  from 
the  bank  to  do  it,  so  much  the  better  for  everybody.  He 
will  buy  the  lumber  and  materials  from  Bill  Harris  and 
the  doctor  and  drug  store  bill  will  be  paid.  Bill  Harris 
will  be  able  to  buy  saw  logs,  so  Joe  Patton  will  cut  the 
timber,  haul  it  to  the  mill  and  get  money  enough  to  pay 
off  that  note  in  the  bank.  Col.  Tatum  will  see  business 
picking  up  and  will  give  Martin  Arison  his  old  job  back, 
and  about  a  week  later  when  Martin  draws  his  first  pay- 
he  will  speak  to  Lizzie  and  ask  her  to  make  her  last 
name  her  first.  They'll  spend  his  increased  pay  for  wed- 
ding clothes  and  business  will  commence  to  spruce  up." 

"By  George,  I  believe  Uncle  Bob  is  right!"  remarked 
the  Mayor. 

"Of  course  I'm  right,  altho  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
won  an  argument  from  you.  The  fact  is  that  the  situa- 
tion here  is  as  simple  as  all  business  is.  Business  is 
simply  exchange  of  productive  work  for  produced  arti 
cles.  Production  doesn't  depend  upon  business  condi- 
tions, business  conditions  are  created  by  produc 
tion. 

"It  works  out  in  every  case.  When  the  war  started  we 
were  getting  ready  to  pave  Main  street  and  didn't  do  it. 
If  we  do  it  now  we  supply  work  for  a  doien  men  and 
turn  loose  $20,000  in  money.  We  have  allowed  Rains* 
boro  to  run  down,  have  neg-     [Continued  on  pa 


The  Doughboy,  the  Gob  and  the  Job 


By  Colonel  Arthur  Woods 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War 


IN  considering  the  employment  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  it  is  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  returning  service  man.  The 
reports  we  receive  show  that  while  the  returning 
soldiers  sometimes  experience  difficulty  in  readjusting 
themselves,  yet  once  readjusted  their  economic  value  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  military  training  they  have 
received.  It  is  the  transition  period  which  has  to  be 
watched  with  care,  and  which  furnishes  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty. The  difficulty  the  returned  service  man  has  in 
adjusting  himself  once  more  to  peaceful  industry  is,  of 
course,  natural.  He  has  been  part  of  a  great  movement ; 
he  has  taken  part  in  the  greatest  event  that  will  occur 
in  your  lifetime  and  mine;  donning  his  uniform  he  has 
become  a  part  of  the  machine  whose  purpose  was  to 
crush  autocracy;  the  moment  he  became  part  of  that 
machine  he  ceased  to  be  an  individual,  and  became  part 
of  the  great  Army  of  Democracy.  He  was  told  what  to 
do  and  did  it.  He  was  furnished  with  clothing  and  food. 
He  was  moved  from  one  place  to  another  without  being 
asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  go.  He  was  transported 
to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  became  part  of  scenes 
with  which  his  imagination  will  tingle  so  long  as  he 
lives.  He  was  part  of  the  great  human  instrument  which 
was  thrown  against  the  enemies  of  civilization,  and 
which  crushed  them. 

From  this  he  returns  to  find  himself  once  more  on  his 
own  resources;  he  must  carve  out  his  destiny  again  ac- 
cording to  his  own  initiative.  The  old  occupations  seem 

humdrum  and  the  old  sur-      

roundings  comparatively 
drear.  His  new  thoughts 
and  new  dreams  have  de- 
veloped him  in  a  manner 
that  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. 

The  employer  will  have 
to  take  these  facts  into 
consideration  and  exer- 
cize patience.  Once  the 
soldier  gets  his  feet  un- 
der him  his  training,  his 
experience,  his  new  stand- 
will  make  him  more 
valuable  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  fighting 
blood  that  he  has  devel- 
oper] during  his  war  ex- 
•  will  infuse  new 
energy  into  the  organiza- 
tion with  which  he  [g 
connected. 
Already,    the 

fit    show    that    when 

the  man  oat  e  ;"•'     settled 
in  hie  job  he  it  vastly  lin- 
ed.   He    j      =i    b< 

fore,   don't,  be 
with    biking    the 
i  old  [)'< 
old   fob, 
chance" 

iple  now    E  fn  /  tn 

I    //ho   follow-;   it,   will 


'  j  H  . .  per  I  n  Um 

Colonel    Woo«Ih  vvii*    Police   <  . .  r  1 1 1 1 1 1  -  - 1 « .  n « •  r   of    New    York    from    l°ll 

until  December,  1917.  The  following  February  be  vim  appointed  to 
ill'  (  i.montiii  on  Pnblic  Information  for  foreign  propaganda  and 
.1  month  l. it' i  vv.i  commits! oned  Lieatenant-colonel  in  tbe  iviatfon 
Corps.  He  Ip.i-  lince  been  Bade  pecial  ■■•iitanl  to  Secretary  of  wnr 
•  r    to  direct  the  n  employment  of  r«-i iirri«-<l  toldien  md  lailon 


not  only  be  helping  these  tried  and  tested  human  he 
ings^  but  he  will  also  be  doing  himself  and  his  business 
a  good  turn  and  making  full  use  of  this  new  force  in 
American  industry. 

When  Secretary  Baker  asked  me  to  become  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  aid  in  getting  the 
returned  soldiers  back  to  work,  one  of  the  first  problems 
that  confronted  us  in  this  readjustment  period  was  a 
tendency  in  all  industries  to  hang  back — waiting  for 
the  much  talked  about  drop  in  prices.  That  drop  has  not 
come  and  most  financiers  seem  to  think  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  it  does  come.  That  being  so,  the  wise 
thing  is  for  every  one  to  go  ahead  and  help  in  getting 
business  started  by  doing  the  necessary  things  that 
have  been  left  undone  during  all  the  years  of  war.  Dur- 
ing those  years  it  was  good  patriotism  to  save  your 
money  and  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  and  to  save  labor  and 
allow  it  to  be  used  in  direct  war  work. 

BUT  the  old  order  is  changing  now  and  what  was 
good  patriotism  in  war  times  is  bad  now  that  peace 
has  come. 

We  are  urging  state,  city  and  county  officials  to  push 
work  on  public  buildings.  Every  contract  which  is  let 
makes  more  workmen  for  us  at  the  mines,  in  the  quar- 
ries, and  on  the  railroads,  in  addition  to  the  labor  re- 
quirement at  the  operation  itself.  This  means  more  jobs 
for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Take  just  two  items  alone:  school  buildings  and  good 

roads.  There  are  millions 
of  dollars'  worth. of  school 
buildings  planned  and 
held  up  now  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  materi- 
a  1  s  and  labor.  And 
the  same  with  road  build- 
ing projects.  The  War  De- 
partment is  even  going  to 
bring  back  a  good  deal  of 
road  building  equipment 
from  the  other  side  to  be 
used  in  carrying  out  the 
extensive  road  building 
plans. 

Every  American  citi- 
zen of  course  agrees  that 
he  has  a  very  definite  ob- 
ligation in  getting  these 
boys  who  were  taken  out 
of  their  regular  jobs,  back 
to  work.  If  you  feel  that 
obligation,  "spruce  up." 
I'aint  the  house,  cement 
the  cellar,  shingle  the 
barn  and  fix  the  garage. 
II  you  don't  do  it  your 
place,  which  has  gone 
without       repair      for      all 

these  \  ears,  will  soon  got 

beyond  repair;  and  it  is 
also    good    patriotism,    for 

i  herebj  thousands  of  jobs 

tol    i'l  lirnlng  soldiers  will 

be  created 

,\'cn'  Yorh 
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The  Men  Who  Built  the  Ships 

How  They  Look  to  Each  Other 

Told  in  Interviews  for  The  [ndependenl 

It  wu  ili.  I  mergenc)  Fleet  Corporation,  organized  when  the  United  States  entered  th<-  war,  to  carry  out  the 
i  onatrui  lion  plana  <>t  il><  I  S.  Shipping  Board, tl}a1  In  eighteen  months  buill  34]  new  .shipyards  with  12841aunoh- 
w.i\>  more  than  twice  as  man)  vardi  as  are  owned  l>\  all  the  rest  of  1 1 1 « -  world  together,  and  added  to  our 
merchant  marine  619  vessels  of  wood  and  steel,  a  total  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  ions.  Charles  A. 
l'i.  /  and  <  harlee  M.  Schwab  are  1 1 » « -  two  men  to  whom  the  chief  credil  for  this  "world  record  in  ship  construction" 
1-.  due.  lloih  were  i  ailed  into  the  administration  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  when  the  chances  of  its 
kncceu  looked  dubious.  Mr.  Pies  \\a>  appointed  General  Manager  in  December  1917  alter  a  succession  of  three 
ignationa  from  that  position  in  as  many  months.  He  is  an  engineer,  the  president  of  the  Link,  lielt  Company 
.umI  i>I  tin  Electric  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Schwab  was  asked  to  come  into  the  Emergency  Elect  Corporation  as 
Director  General  in  April  L918.     lie  is  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Itcthlehem  Steel  Corporation. 


I 


What  CM.  Thinks  of  Charley 

DID  not  know  Mr.  Piez.  1  had  heard  of  him,  of 
course.  Mr.  Hurley  took  me  in  to  see  him  after  the 
President  had  asked  me  to  become  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Mr. 
Hurley  said,  "Mr.  Piez,  Mr.  Schwab." 

We  shook. 

I  am  obliged  to  say  that  before  my  first  meeting  I 
was  rather  prejudiced.  I  wasn't  sure  about  him.  That 
first  meeting  made  a  change.  I  liked  him  the  first  time 
I  saw  him.  He  looked  to  me  like  a  man  of  the  most 
sterling  character — the  kind  of  a  man  whose  word  and 
action  could  never  be  misunderstood. 

It  wasn't  long  after  I  got  to  calling  him  "Charley" 
that  I  began  to  realize  that  he  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
valuable  man  in  the  whole  shipbuilding  industry  there 
in  Washington. 

Of  course  most  of  the  men  there  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a  clash  between  Mr.  Piez  and  me.  But  in- 
stead of  a  clash  I  found  that  there  wasn't  any  responsi- 
bility that  I  could  put  on 
him  that  he  couldn't  han- 
dle. Of  course  our  tem- 
peraments were  different. 
He  is  an  engineer  by 
training,  and  has  not 
worked  with  men  so  close- 
ly as  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  do;  I  mean  work- 
ing men.  I  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  him,  and  aside 
from  having  a  fine,  crit- 
ical mind  he  soon  showed 
that  he  had  a  fine  sense  of 
humor.  I  remember  how 
he  laughed  when  he  got  a 
letter  from  a  man  seek- 
ing a  position.  This  man 
gave  as  his  own  recom- 
mendation the  fact  that 
he  had  risen  from  office 
boy  to  the  presidency  of 
a  corporation  three  dif- 
ferent times! 

Our  ten  months  to- 
gether was  a  period  of 
unbroken  harmony.I  never 
worked  with  any  man  that 
I  could  work  with  better. 
The  nation  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  repay. 
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What  Charley  Thinks  of  C  M. 

A 


Preaa  llluatrattnu 


"C.  M."  Schwab  and  "Charley"  Piez  at 
one  of  the  big  launching  in  California 


S  you  remember,  in  March  last  year,  the  Ger- 
mans were  making  a  pretty  heavy  drive  on 
Paris.  The  War  Department  had  just  made  tre- 
mendous additional  demands  for  ships  which 
seemed  to  surpass  any  possible  capacity  that  we  might 
attain.  We  decided  that  we  had  to  have  some  help.  So 
Mr.  Schwab  was  asked  by  the  President  to  come  in. 

He  came   to   the  office   and  met  the  official   family. 

When  he  shook  hands  I  was  fascinated  by  him  at  once. 

We  all  urged  him  to  join  us.  He  said  "I  am  going  back 

to  New  York  and  think  it  over.  I'll  be  back  Tuesday." 

On  Tuesday  morning  he  dropped  in  and  said,  "Mr. 

Piez,  if  I  come  in  here,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Anything  you  want  me  to  do,"  I  said.  "I'll  help  in 
any  way  I  can.  Shift  me  where  you  want  to." 

"I  don't  want  to  shift  you,"  he  answered,  "because 
I've  talked  to  a  number  of  men  who  know  you,  in  New 
York,  and  they  tell  me  I  ought  not  to  accept  unless  you 
agree  to  stick  with  me." 

"Well,  I  don't  know," 
I  said.  "I  am  fifty-two, 
and  I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  get  along  with  you." 
"I  am  taking  the  same 
chance  you  are,"  he  an- 
swered. That  illustrates 
Schwab's  short  cut  to  re- 
sults. 

I  guess  it  was  about 
two  weeks  later  when  he 
dropped  in  and  said, 
"Piez,  what  do  your 
friends  call  you?" 
I  said,  "Charley." 
He  said,  "Mine  call  me 
C.  M." 

We  have  been  "Char- 
ley" and  "C.  M."  ever 
since. 

We  worked  together 
like  a  team  that  had  been 
pulling  in  harness  for 
years. 

He  is  a  unique  char&C 
ter  because  of  his  tremen- 
dous  vitality   and  love  of 
fun.  He  is  enormously  on 
ergetic  ami  has  an  ama 
ing  way  of  getting  things 
done,     But     above     all,     I 
[Continued   on    pay?    *:>* 


Where  Do  the  People  Come  In? 

When  Capital  and  Labor  Fight  It  Out 

By  Elsie  Gluck 


WISCONSIN,  An  Experiment  in  Democracy, 
Frederick  Howe  entitled  one  of  his  books 
some  years  ago.  Today,  Madison,  the  capital 
of  that  state,  is  undergoing  an  industrial 
crisis  that  may  reflect  the  trend  of  the  bitter  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor  over  the  country,  a  crisis 
that  may  test  our  sort  of  democracy. 

Madison  has  been  in  the  throes  of  a  strike  affecting 
some  two  thousand  men  for  seven  weeks.  Madison  work- 
ers are  striking  to  have  the  award  of  an  impartial  gov- 
ernmental body,  the  War  Labor  Board,  carried  out. 

In  the  city  of  Madison  sixteen  plants  (two  of  them 
Government  owned)  were  doing  war  work.  The  em- 
ployees felt  that  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  War 
Labor  Board — the  right  of  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployees to  organize,  equal  pay  for  women  for  equal 
work,  the  basic  eight-hour  day,  and  the  "right  of  all 
workers,  including  common  laborers,  to  a  living  wage" 
— had  not  been  carried  out  in  these  plants.   Early  in 

June,  1918,  they  presented  

certain  demands  to  nine  of 
these  plants.  Their  de- 
mands were  not  "satisfac- 
torily met."  In  the  latter 
part  of  July  a  strike  was 
threatened.  The  United 
States  Department  of  La- 
bor sent  its  conciliators  at 
the  request  of  the  employ- 
ers and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
employers  and  the  concili- 
ators on  July  31,  1918,  it 
was  decided  that  each  em- 
ployer individually  was  to 
submit  his  dispute  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  on  the 
jmption  that  all  sixteen 
would  sign. 

The  workers  were  meet- 
ing at  the  same  time  and 
had  voted  to  strike  the 
next  morning,  Augu.st  1, 
at  tea  o'clock.  Word  was 
brought  to  them  at  mid- 
night that  the  emplo 
had  agreed  to  submit  their 
0  the  War  Labor 
Board.     Ordere     for     the 

Ice  had  been  sent  out,  but  they  were  called  off  at  the 
very  last  moment. 

That  wan  rime  months  ago.  The  deciaion  of  the  board 

wa.".  ted  in  two  weeks.  Wages  in  man.    |  ;>  ^cs  were 

low   that  the   itniggle  thru   the  winter    -Madison's 

'  of  living  If  said  to  be     BCOnd  highest  in  the  country 

hard.   But  the  men  were  assured        "me  of  th<rn 

wh'.  .  .  eight  cents  an  hour    that  the 

COBling  and  that,  they  would  get  their  bad 

,  for  the  award  would  be  retroactive  to  August  i. 

Madison  i    not  the  ordinary  industrial  town  with  it 

larg  of  for*  ,  its  dismal  appearance, 

I'    ,      primarily   a   university 
I  city,   a  I'.  own  of  86,000,   Its   university 

et  high  on  one  of  the  hills  of  tl  and 


Professor  Edward  A.  Ross  of  Wisconsin 

Member  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  to 

Investigate  the  Madison  Strike, 

Says: 

This  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  how  a  quiet 
industrial  community  like  our  town  of  Madison 
is  pulled  into  the  vast  current  of  transformation. 
There  was  practically  no  radicalism  among  our 
wage  earners  here  formerly,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  that  we  shall  come  out  of  this  experi- 
ence with  a  marked  class  consciousness  and  a 
good  deal  of  radical  opinion  among  wage  earners, 
it  ha.-?  happened  a  thousand  times  before  in  this 
country  in  the  last  thirty  years  and  I  suppose 
it  will  happen  a  thou-and  times  again  before 
some  basis  U  found  upon  which  modern  industry 
can  settle  down. 

We  mtiii  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  general  strike 
in  thi->  town,  which  ol  course  will  contribute 
tremendous!)  tothegrowth  of  class  consciousness. 


its  capitol  on  another.  Just  now  the  trees  are  out  in 
spring  green  and  the  four  lakes  surrounding  the  city 
make  it  an  inland  city  of  dreams.  That  is  over  on  the 
west  side.  The  east  side  is  the  industrial  section.  A  tru- 
ant officer  told  me  the  other  day  that  over  in  that  part 
of  the  city  children  were  staying  away  from  school  be- 
cause they  had  not  enough  to  eat  or  because  their  clothes 
were  ragged. 

Madison  workers  are  not  revolutionary.  They  are 
patriotic  American  trade  unionists  of  the  highest  type 
— and  so  they  waited,  thru  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber— and  then  came  the  armistice;  but  still  no  award. 
The  award  was  granted  on  February  18,  1919,  six 
and  one-half  months  after  the  submission  of  the  case. 
If  ever  the  country  establishes  a  permanent  federal 
arbitration  board,  delays  which  cause  such  suffering 
and  misunderstanding  must  be  impossible. 

When  it  came,  the  workers  felt  somewhat  rewarded 
for  that  long  wait.  Every  one  of  their  demands — the 

forty    cent    minimum    for 

adult  workers,  a  basic 
nine-hour  day,  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  the 
abolition  of  discrimination 
against  trade  union  mem- 
bers— was  granted. 

Again  the  workers  wait- 
ed. Many  of  them  had  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  coming  on 
back  pay  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  award;  many 
of  them  had  been  driven 
by  necessity  to  go  into 
debt  at  the  grocer's  and 
the  butcher's. 

The  employers  had  until 
April  1  to  put  the  award 
into  effect.  The  workers 
waited — waited  in  Febru- 
ary and  waited  in  March, 
and  had  no  indication  of 
what  the  employers  would 
do. 

The  employers  had  until 
April  1  to  put  the  award 
into  effect,  but  they  also 
had  thirty  days  within 
which  to  appeal  the  case. 
They,  too,  waited — until  the  time  of  expiration  for  ap- 
peal was  almost  due — and  then  appealed  without  any 
notice  to  their  men. 

On   Manh  .'!l    the  workers  voted  to  call  a  strike  the 

following    day    at    ten    o'clock.    They    had    waited   eight 

month      On    the    following   day — and    only   then — they 

B  informed  that  six  of  the  employers  had  appealed 

their  cases. 

The  .  Ituation  was  tense.  The  workers  of  Madison  are 

well  organized.   In  some  of  the  plants  they  are  85 

pt  i    cent  Organized,   In  others  98  per  cent.  The  war  was 

and  production  was  on  the  decrease.  The  workers 

had    meantime,    since    tin;    award    had    come,    organized 

their  shop  committees    elected  i>y  all  the  employees  !<> 

•  liatc    with    the   employers      in    accordance    not   only 
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with  the  particular  award  referring  to  Madison,  but 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Practically  all  these  committeemen,  under  the  circum- 
stances, were  union  men.  These  men  were  discharged 
at  every  opportunity.  New  workers  were  brought  in 
from  the  outside  to  take  the  places  of  men  who  had 
served  with  the  firms  from  one  to  four  years  and  they 
were  paid  higher  wages  than  the  men  discharged. 

Finally,  on  April  14,  the  Mayor  of  Madison  appointed 
8  committee  of  five  to  look  into  the  trouble,  report  and 
make  recommendations.  That  committee  was  composed 
of  two  business  men,  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  Stephen  W.  Gilman  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  at  the  University,  and  Dr.  Charles  McCar- 
thy of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library. 

The  feeling  was  becoming  more  and  more  intense.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  little  disorderliness.  In  the 
few  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  in  which  strikers  were 
involved  none  was  found  guilty.  The  case  of  an  em- 
ployer who  struck  a  workman  is  still  pending. 

The  mettle  of  the  workers  was  tested  again  and  again 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Mayor's  Committee.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  between  $500,000  and  $800,000  was  due  in 
back  pay  to  the  men.  They  offered  in  spite  of  their 
straitened  circumstances  to  take  it  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

MORE  and  more  as  the  strike  kept  up,  it  developed 
that  the  workers'  were  out  more  for  the  "collective 
bargaining"  principle — the  right  of  employees  to  choose 
their  representatives  to  bargain  with  the  employers'  com- 
mittees— than  for  anything  else.  They  felt  they  were 
fighting  for  a  principle.  They  had  held  their  elections 
for  committeemen  not  at  union  headquarters  but  in  an 
open  hall  in  order  to  insure  access  to  the  rare  non- 
unionist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principle  had  prac- 
tical aspects.  The  classification  of  workers  under  the 
award  was  left  to  these  committees  of  workers  and  em- 
ployers. In  one  instance  an  employer  informed  the  com- 
mitteemen that  he  would  make  his  own  classification 
and  would  then  compare  it  with  theirs.  From  testimony 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Mayor's  Committee,  it  de- 
veloped that  his  idea  of  "classification"  was  to  call  each 
man  into  his  office  and  offer  to  classify  him  high  if  he 
would  leave  the  union,  low  if  he  stayed  with  his  union. 

Three  weeks  later,  on  April  21,  word  came  that  the 
appeal  of  the  employers  had  been  denied.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  since  in  reimbursing  for  back  pay,  but 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  was  repudiated 
by  some  of  the  employers. 

Many  of  the  workers  had  feared  that  the  employers 
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were  but  waiting  and  hoping,  all  thru  the  winter,  that 
peace  would  come  and  that  then  they  would  not  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  One  of  the 
employers  testified  that  at  no  time  during  the  period 
before  the  last  denial  of  the  appeal  for  rehearing  had 
come  did  he  consider  himself  to  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  Yet  in 
many  of  the  factories  this  sign  had  been  put  up: 

THIS    PLANT  IS  DOING  WAR  WORK 

It  accepts  the  policies  laid  down  by 

the  U.  S.  War  Labor  Board 

Employers  and  Wage-Earners 

This  is  your  post  of  duty 

Do  not  desert  it 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  aspects  of  the  trouble 
was  the  fact  that  the  workers  felt  they  could  look  to  no 
administrative  and  executive  machinery  to  carry  out 
the  award. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  support  of  two  of 
the  three  newspapers  in  the  town.  The  third  carried 
full  page  advertisements  of  the  employers  a  few  days 
after  the  denial  of  the  appeal  (April  24)  and  again  on 
May  2.  Both  of  these  are  sad  commentaries  on  the  atti- 
tue  of  the  employers.  "The  strikers  walked  out,"  reads 
the  second,  "while  such  an  application  (for  rehearing) 
pending  before  the  board  was  undecided.  In  so  doing 
they  violated  the  principles  of  the  board."  And  then  it 
goes  on  to  explain  that  their  plant  had  been  closed  down 
because  of  the  "contemptible  treatment  of  industrious 
and  loyal  employees  of  the  company"  by  the  strikers. 

May  6,  three  weeks  after  it  had  been  appointed,  and 
five  weeks  after  the  strike,  the  Mayor's  Committee  made 
its  report.  As  it  was  published  it  urged  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  not  only  as  the  most  scientific  way 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  but  as  the  most  expedient. 
It  pointed  out  that  England  had  adopted  a  far  more 
radical  system  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  Whitle\  re- 
port. It  deplored  the  delay  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  It 
warned  of  Bolshevism. 

The  strike  is  not  yet  over.  One  of  the  plants,  on  re 
hiring  its  men,  tried  to  make  them  sign  employment 
cards  which  would  make  them  new  employees,  not  enti- 
tled to  back  awards.  Some  of  the  employers  refuse  to 
meet  with  the  workers'  committees.  The  newspapers  to 
day    carry    a    hopeful    headline.    "New    rulings    to    ond 
strike,  belief."  These  new  rulings  provide  that  emplo) 
era  shall  not  go  into  the  open  market   until  all  available 
striking  employees  have  been  taken  care  of,  except  of 
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course  in  certain  cases  where  technical 
skill  is  required.  The  eight-hour  day  is 
granted,  the  application  of  the  award 
to  union  as  well  as  non-union  workers, 
discontinuation  of  picketing,  and  pro- 
vision is  also  made  against  discrimina- 
tion against  union  men. 

THE  war  is  over.  While  it  was  going 
on  Americans  looked  forward  to  a 
new  order  in  which  labor  and  capital 
would  meet  on  a  more  amicable  and 
more  just  basis.  Employees  had  been 
threatened  during  the  war  with  the  cry 
of  "Pro-Germanism"  if  they  attempted 
do  better  themselves.  The  war  is  over 
and  they  have  more  than  done  their 
share.  The  demands  of  American  work- 
ers are  very  moderate  compared  to 
those  of  workmen  all  over  the  world. 
Many  employers  are  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion. Some  are  not. 

The  case  of  the  strikers  in  Madison 
is  important  because  it  is  testing  out 
the  endurance  of  the  workers,  physical 
and  mental.  Thus  far  it  has  seemed  to 
be  a  case  of  who  will  starve  first.  The 
war  profits  of  Madison  employers,  as 
published,  were  very  high.  Are  they 
using  them  to  withstand  the  demands 
of  the  workers?  How  long  can  the 
workers  last?  The  workers  have  back 
of  them  the  award  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  the  denial  of  the  appeal,  the 
favorable  report  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee— both  impartial  bodies — a  rec- 
ord of  nine  months'  patient  waiting,  a 
record  of  patriotic  cooperation;  and  the 
employers  have  their  financial  strength. 

How  long  is  the  country  going  to 
allow  some  recalcitrant  employers  to 
bring  on  a  flood  of  revolutionary  de- 
struction? The  workers  alone  cannot 
hold  the  dam. 

Madison,    Wiseon 


Rainsboro  Spruces  Up 

(Continued  from  page  f>80) 
lected  painting  houses,  building  fences, 
repairing  streets.  The  town  looks  shab- 
by and  poverty  stricken.  No  one  in 
town  has  bought  clothing  for  two  y< 
so  the  dry  goods  and  clothing  mer- 
chants suffered.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  town  ought  to  buy  new 
elothef  right  away.  The  moving  picture 

epting   one    day    a 

week  during  the  war,  to  Ed   Hill  had 

.vork  hi-:  garden  the  rest  of  the  time. 
That  threw  hirn  and    Mollie   Burns,  his 

bier,  out  of  Jobs.  Open  it  up  again. 

ent  to   the    restaurant,   during 

the  I  and   Bill  Githrie 

lost   h  ny    Wall    i -i 

back  from  ng  t hat  Ru 

is  r            nd  not  as  bad                    oro. 

He  cook.  Let  Bill  reopen 

■I    hire   Tommy    to   cook    and    we'd    all 
■/',    th<  re    at    lea-  t.  onCfl    a    week. 

"Let'i  >  pru       np 

work." 

Ic    Bob     at,    down     n       motion 
h  a  cheer. 
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follows: 
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Health  is  the  greatest 
of   all    human    assets 

WITHOUT    good    health 

we    cannot    enjoy    life, 

nor  can  we  earn  a  livelihood. 

Dyspepsia  and  other  mild 
forms  of  indigestion  may  be 
the  stepping  stones  to  under- 
mining the  health  of  a  man 
or  woman. 

For  any  mild  form  of  indi- 
gestion, I  have  never  found 
anything  that  so  generally 
gives  relief  as  does  my  orig- 
inal Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 
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Our  BOND  DEPAR1  MEN1 
I'.-  <>t  value  i"  you  through 
the  INF<  >RMA  I  l()\  (  )\  l\ 
VES1  Ml  M.i  that  it  <  an  furnish. 

Our  AIMUtoHELPINVEST- 
c  )RS  l>y  analyzing  »e<  uritiei,  thus 
enabling  them  t<>  avoid  nuking 
unw  ise  investments. 

Our  POl  ICY  is  to  offer  to  in- 
vestors  only   SI  CH    SECURI- 
1  II  Sas  W  1.  BU  V  for  our  own 
a<  >.  ount 

Our  PRESEN  r  OFFERINGS, 

a  description  *>t  which  will  be  sent 

on  request,  include  United  States 
Government  bonds,  bonds  of 
Foreign  Governments,  hi^h  grade 
municipal,  railroad,  public  utility 
and  industrial  bonds,  yielding  from 
4.4Uf/o  to  6.50%. 

r3,you  are  thinking 
about  BANKING-* 

OurBANKINGand  FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS,  with  world- 
wide facilities  established  through 
the  greatest  banks  in  all  countries, 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  many 
ways,  for  example: 

— financing  imports   and  exports 

— handling  commercial  banking, 
domestic  and  foreign 

— handling  personal  active  or  in- 
active deposits 

— depositing  funds 
for  special  pur- 
poses 

— securing  credit  and 
trade  information, 
foreign  and  do- 
mestic 

' ^TSfeji  j}'j  — collecting  foreign 
coupons 

—transferring  funds 
by  telegraph  and 
cable 

— issuing  travellers'  credits  in 
dollars  and  sterling 

— issuing  documentary  credits  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world 

— handling  practically  every  kind 
of  financial  transaction 

Bankers  Trust 
Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

New  York 


Downtown 

Office: 

16  Walt  Street 


As;or  Trust 

Office : 

5th  Ave.  at  42d  St. 


What's  Happened 


Tin-   Hungarian   Republic  of  Soviets 
declare!  that  it  hai  not   attacked  the 

Czechs,  but  merely  del.-nded  tin-  armis- 
tice line  and  that  it  will  gladly  accept 
the  Invitation  of  the  powere  to  partici- 
pate in  the  peace  conference. 

At  Zurich  a  mob  started  by  Sparta- 
cam  looted  the  Hall  of  Justice  and 
burned  the  archives.  Two  persons  were 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded  in  the 
tight    with    the    police. 

The  city  of  Fiume  has  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  twenty  million  dollars  for  an 
army  to  defend  the  city,  to  be  organ- 
ized by  Sem  Benelli,  author  of  "The 
Jest." 

The  congress  of  the  Norwegian  So- 
cialist Party  has  declared  its  sympathy 
with  Russian  Bolshevism  by  a  vote  of 
three  to  one.  The  young  men's  party 
of  the  Swedish  Socialists  also  voted  to 
support  Lenin  by  117  to  5. 

Kolchak's  statement  of  his  aims  has 
been  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  Lloyd 
George,  Wilson,  Clemenceau  and  Ma- 
kino.  They  have  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  financial  support  and  supplies, 
but  they  still  withhold  formal  recogni- 
tion to  the  Omsk  Government. 

Italy,  like  France,  is  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  labor  troubles.  At  Turin  and 
Milan  a  general  strike  has  begun.  At 
Spezia  the  shops  in  the  city  and  villas 
in  the  neighborhood  were  looted  by 
mobs. 

New  Zealand  will  have  to  pay  $10,- 
000,000  a  year  for  war  pensions.  And 
the  population  of  New  Zealand  is  only 
1,000,000. 

Two  new  universities  have  been 
opened  in  Germany  during  the  war; 
the  first  at  Frankfort  in  October,  1914, 
and  the  second  at  Hamburg  in  May, 
1919.  This  is  following  German  prece- 
dent, for  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
established  in  1810  when  Germany  was 
crushed  by  Napoleon. 

While  the  Austrian  delegates  are  at 
Versailles  waiting  for  the  peace  terms, 
their  Government  is  threatened  with 
overthrow  by  the  Communists.  An  at- 
tempt to  set  up  soviet  rule  at  Vienna, 
as  at  Budapest,  was  prevented  by  the 
police. 

The  Poles  have  defeated  the  Ukrain- 
ians in  eastern  Galicia,  capturing  135 
guns  and  1700  cars  loaded  with  muni- 
tions, oil,  grain  and  sugar. 

The  Council  of  Ten  received  the  Turk- 
ish peace  mission  on  June  17  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  The  Turkish  Grand 
Vizier,  Danad  Ferid  Pasha,  pleaded 
that  Turkey  had  been  forced  into  the 
war  by  Germany  and  should  not  be 
dismembered. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  planning  the  adop- 
tion of  a  stronger  organization  with  a 
view  to  helping  the  poor  churches  and 
strengthening  the  denomination.  The 
country  will  be  divided  into  nine  "dio- 
ceses"   each    under    a    superintendent, 


who,  however,  will  not  be  given  the 
title  of  "bishop."  American  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  taken  a  similar  step  in 
appointing  a  secretary  to  look  after 
thr  denomination  as  a  whole.  Thus  the 
most  independent  of  churches  falls  in 
with  the  One  Big  Union  idea  that  pre- 
vails in  international  politics  and  in- 
dustrial life. 

Canadian  soldiers  at  Whitley  Camp, 
England,  ran  amok  for  several  days. 
They  looted  the  officers'  mess,  burned  a 
theater  and  most  of  the  shops,  robbed 
sales  and  defied  authorities.  Several 
men  were  wounded  in  the  riots. 

General  Leonard  Wood  has  issued 
an  appeal  for  the  support  of  every 
agency  that  can  furnish  jobs  for  dis- 
charged soldiers,  and  cautions  against 
a  slackening  of  effort.  Discharged  sol- 
diers out  of  jobs  are  good  material  for 
mischief-making  radical  orators,  he 
warns. 

Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  has  re- 
jected the  challenge  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  make  the 
League  of  Nations  a  partizan  issue,  and 
declares  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  be  an  American  question  and 
not  a  party  question. 

Of  bills  to  end  terrorism,  presented 
in  the  House,  one  measure  would  make 
bomb-placing  punishable  by  death,  an- 
other would  halt  immigration  for  three 
years,  another  would  deport  alien 
conspirators,  and  another  would  deport 
aliens  who,  during  the  war,  did  not  be- 
come citizens  that  they  might  serve. 

Speakers  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  opposed 
whiskey  but  favored  beer  and  light 
wines,  arguing  that  people  would  get 
their  alcohol  in  deleterious  patent  med- 
icines if  deprived  of  it  in  every  other 
form. 

The  United  States  Railway  Admin- 
istration has  spent  $14,341,000  for 
purchase  or  building  of  canal  and  river 
equipment.  Director  General  Hines  ad- 
vocates continued  operation  of  these 
waterways  by  the  Government. 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  to 
supervize  the  next  Cuban  election  to 
prevent  the  "theft  of  election"  by  the 
party  in  power,  since  no  redress  for 
fraud  would  be  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent United  States  dictum  barring  revo- 
lutions. 

New  York,  sixth  of  the  states  to  rat- 
ify woman  suffrage,  went  on  record 
with  a  unanimous  vote  in  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature,  except  that  one 
senator  was  excused  from  voting. 

Declaring  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions would  not  end  the  necessity  for 
armies,  General  Peyton  C.  March 
pleaded  before  the  Senate  Military  Af 
fairs  Committee  for  a  peace-time  force 
of  at  least  500,000  men. 

Students  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  City  who  were  required  to  an- 
swer  examination    questions    searching. 
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out  their  views  on  Bolshevism  and  its 
principles  voted  in  favor  of  American- 
ism in  the  ratio  of  300  to  1. 

Representatives  of  the  committee  in- 
vestigating the  activities  of  radicals  in 
New  York  State  raided  the  offices  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  mission 
in  New  York  City  and  seized  material 
used  for  Bolshevik  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

A  big  drive  has  started  in  all  cities 
to  recruit  50,000  men  for  the  peace- 
time land  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Many  will  be  sent  to  France  and  the 
Rhine  to  replace  A.  E.  F.  men  guard- 
ing the  bridgeheads. 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  invited  State  Fed- 
erations thruout  the  nation  to  join  in 
'  a  campaign  to  secure  full  equality  for 
women  in  all  lines  of  work.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  business  and  professional 
women  are  represented  in  the  New  York 
membership. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  House  carries  $600,000,- 
000,  which  is  $300,000,000  less  than 
asked  by  Secretary  Daniels.  The  size 
of  the  army  is  reduced  from  500,000 
to  300,000  by  withholding  appropria- 
tions in  the  army  bill. 

New  York  City's  educational  pro- 
gram for  this  year  asks  for  $17,950,- 
206.30  for  construction  work  and  new 
sites  for  schools  to  relieve  the  present 
overcrowding.  Fifteen  new  elementary 
and  four  new  high  schools  are  con- 
templated. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
rejected  recommended  repeal  of  war- 
time prohibition  as  affecting  light 
wines  and  beers  by  insistence  on  a  sec- 
tion in  the  enforcement  bill  defining  as 
intoxicating  liquor  that  containing  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  transport  "Leviathan,"  biggest 
of  all  steamships,  arrived  from  France 
with  14300  persons  aboard,  the  greatest 
number  ever  carried,  and  a  round  trip 
speed  record  of  fifteen  days,  six  hours 
and  four  minutes. 

The     National     Association     Opposed 
Woman     Suffrage    hai    launched     a 


Jour  National  Playgrounds 

Out  West  This  Summer 

The  National  Parks  suggest  a  vast  region  of  peaks  and 
canyons,  of  glaciers  and  geysers,  of  big  trees  and  volca- 
noes, and  other  natural  wonders. 

You  can  fish, climb  mountains,  ride  horseback  and  camp  out, 
You  can  motor  and  golf.  You  can  "rest  up"  in  resort  hotels. 

Complete  information,  including  illustrated  booklets,  describing  the 


li 


National  Parks  and  the  West,  will 
be  furnished  free.  Ask  your  local 
ticket  agent  to  help  you  plan  your 
trip  —  or  apply  to  the  near- 
est Consolidated  Ticket 
Office  —  or  write  to  the 
nearest  Travel  Bureau. 

•  United  States  •  Railroad  • 

•ADMrNISTMnON- 

Travel  Bureau  Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  St.    646  Transportation  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Chicago 

Travel  Bureau 
602  Healey  Building 
Atlanta 
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KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 


City  ol  New  York.  i!oroii(|h  ol  Itroolilyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $3,200,000 
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The  Vacation  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 
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HOTEL 
RIO  GRANDE 

Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 

Situated  one  door  from 
the  famous  Boardwalk 
in  New  York  Ave.  In 
the  center  of  the  amuse- 
ment section.  House  of 
fireproof  construction. 
Running  water  in  all  the 
rooms.  Rooms  $2.00 
per  day,  upwards. 
Suites     with     bath. 

M.  M.  McCALL,  Owner 


GRANLIDEN  HOTEL, 


LAKE     SUNAPEE,     N.     H. 
At  the  gateway  of  the  While  Mountains 

The  Ideal  Tour  Hotel  at  Lake-  Sunapee.  No  Haj  Fever;  Altitude,  1,200  ft.  Fine  golf  course, 
good  motorins,  tennis,  boating,  canoeing,  bathing;  fishing  for  salmon,  trout  and  bass  as  good 
if  not  the  best  in  New  England.  Dancing,  afternoon  and  evening.  Furnished  cottages  to  rent. 
Accommodates  300  guests.  Write  for  circular.  Address  W.  W.  Brown,  Ritz-Carlton,  46th  St. 
ami    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    City,    or    Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,   N.    II. 


THE   NORTHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 
Open  all  the  year 

In  the  beautiful  Connecticut  River  Valley  between  the  Green  and 
White  Mountains  and  the  Berkshire*.  A  homelike  hotel  with  city 
apl  ointments.  All  outdoor  sports.  Saddle  horses.  Concrete  garage 
and  livery.  Reasonable  r  ttes  by  day  orseason.  Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet.     Amhert  i'„  Moody.  Mgr..  II.  S.  Stone,  Asst.  Mgr. 

GLENBURNIE  INN  Gol^  tennis  boating 

«-,     n     %  t  -  r->      er-»  .c1  *r>  t%  *~>  w~»  "a thing.        Lxtf  lient 

ON  LAKE    GEORGEcu.s.neand  service 

WALTON   &   MF.SSNER.   Glenburnie.   New  York 


"Is  that  bird  a  sparrow?'" 

"No.  Dad."  says  your  youngster;  "it  is  a 
v  rcn." 

Purple  crackles  look  like  blackbirds,  but 
they   are    not. 

You  may  think  a  cedar  is  a  spruce,  a 
beech  is  an  elm,  and  yon  may  bluff  like 
anything  whe.n  asked  what  a  lhododen- 
dron  is. 

You  may  know  lots  about  Nature,  but 
it's  fair  to  assume  you  don't  knov.  any  too 
much.     Send    word   to 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York 

to  send  you  for  five  days'  free  examina- 
tion the  new  Pocket  Nature  Library. 
Splendidly  printed,  illustrations  of  flowers, 
trus,  butterflies  and  birds  in  full  color.  If 
you  don't  want  them,  send  them  back. 
That's  all  there  is  to  that.  If  you  keep 
them,    send    $5.50. 


Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 

You  know  in  a  general  way  that  milk  is  good  for  you. 
But  it  you  knew  what  a  precious  lite-giving  fluid  it  really  is 
— if  you  knew  the  almost  miraculous  results  it  produces  for 
those  who  dr  11k  it  intelligently,  you 
would  be  truly  amazed.  For  anemia, 
indigestion,  constipation,  any  difficulties 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart  or 
bladder,  lirigut's  disease,  rheumatism  and 
many  other  ills  for  which  physicians  have 
no  reliable  remedy,  the  right  use  of 
Milk  almost  invariably  overcomes  the 
trouble.  For  instance,  feet  and  hands 
that  ar«  usually  cold  and  clammy,  beooine 
wnrmaml  lite-like  a  few  days after  beginning 
this  11  iiurvr Urns  self-treatment.  Iternorr  Mao- 
fadden,  the  famous  physical  oulturlst  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Sanford  Porter,  the  milk 
diet  specialist,  has  written  a  hook  of  priceless 
value  entitled:  ••The  Milk  Diet,  How 
To  Use  It." 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  Ti  ill  bo  a  revelation  to  you.  Send  us  a 
three  months*  sulmoription  for  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  MAGAZINE  »t  the  regular  prioo 

of  .'in-  cull  m  «  ill  mull  you  the  I I.  lit  '"1.',  i, 

PHYM  ALl'ULTlKEMAOAZINE  should 
be  part  of  yourr<*ailingevory  month.  lie  in- 
spirational artiolee  on  Health,  Hygiene  and 
Suooeefl  Uulldlug  will  beof  great  vnluotoyou 
in  many  wave.  To  more  broadly  circulate 
tills  unique  luagmxlne,  we  will  Bend  It  to  you 
for  .1  iiuiuthe  for  ."V  and  Inolude  Mr.  Mao- 
fadden'e  above  mentioned  book  free.  Write 
TODAY. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

119  West  40th  St..       Suite  1000O.       New  York  City 


campaign    to   defeat    ratification.    The 

rally    call    annininri's    that   anti  suM'i.iv 

ists  have  only  thirteen  states  to  win, 
and  thai    they  will  "fight  woman  suf 
frage  bo  the  last  quarter  <>r  an  hour." 

Thirty  one  governori  have  been  asked 
by  Governor  Goodrich  of  Indiana  to 
join  in  a  concerted  national  action  to 
bold  special  sessions  of  legislatures  to 
1  (feci  ratlin  it  urn  before  1920  <>r  the 
woman  suffrage  federal  amendment. 

Meat  dealers  have  announced  that 
consumers  are  to  blame  for  the  high 
cost  of  meat  because  "Everybody  is 
neglecting  lamb  and  mutton,"  and  a 
great  group  of  the  population  is  hold 
ing  back  on   the  consumption   of  meat, 

as  they  did  in  war  times. 

Labor's  protest  against  war-time 
prohibition,  in  B  Flag  Day  demonstra- 
tion at  Washington  was  the  occasion  of 
an  impassioned  speech  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  challenging  "the  moral  right  of 
any  one  to  prescribe  by  law  the  morals 
and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

The  itinerary  for  President  Wilson's 
speechmaking  tour  in  July  to  explain 
the  League  of  Nations  to  the  American 
people  has  already  been  tentatively 
planned,  and  includes  large  cities  in 
many  sections,  and  territory  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  coast. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
has  sold  nineteen  new  steel  ships,  with 
a  deadweight  tonnage  of  128,472,  to 
seven   American   firms  for  $27,821,120. 

The  House  voted  only  $15,000,000 
for  naval  aviation.  Secretary  Daniels 
had  asked  $45,000,000.  He  will  make  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  Senate  Naval 
Committee  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion to  $36,000,000. 

Equal  strength  fleets  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  an  Asiatic  fleet,  is  the 
United  States  Navy  peace  plan  as  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Daniels.  The  di- 
visions will  compete  in  war  tests.  Ad- 
mirals Wilson  and  Rodman  command 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Admiral 
Gleaves  the  Asiatic  fleet. 

Directors  of  the  Midvale  Steel  and 
Ordnance  Company  have  voted  to  spend 
$8,000,000  for  reconstruction  work,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  pension  system, 
and  for  a  home  buying  plan  under 
which  the  company  will  advance  to  any 
employee  the  cost  of  any  property  he 
may  purchase  as  his  home. 

The  American  Defense  Society  has 
started  a  systematic  campaign  to  com- 
bat anarchy.  Expulsion  from  the  coun- 
try of  all  alien  Bolsheviks,  Socialists 
and  Anarchists  is  advocated,  and  citi- 
zens are  asked  to  give  individual  aid  by 
investigating  and  reporting  suspicious 
Bolshevist  meetings  or  activities  in  any 
community. 

Despite  the  world  war,  international 
commerce  has  increased  from  forty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  1918  to  sixty  billions 
in    1918.    Nearly    one-half    the    world's 

total  was  handled  by  the  United  States, 
Great   Britain,   France,   Italy,   Canada 

ami  Japan. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Mary  Pickford — Money  isn't  every- 
thing. 

Sir  Frederick  Henderson — I  am- 
afraid  cf  America. 

William  H.  Taet — Ask  any  woman 
what  "proposes"  means. 

Rev.  William  Burghess — The  mod- 
ern stage  is  set  for  Hell. 

D.  W.  Griffith — The  motion  picture 
will  Americanize  the  world. 

Congressman  Kahn — Europe  is  a 
hell-hole   of  political   plotting. 

Senator  Borah — The  hour  has 
struck  for  me  to  speak  out  boldly. 

Richard  Croker — If  you  have  any 
money  to  bet,  put  it  on  Dempsey. 

Jane  Cowl — Few  women  are  so  weak 
as  the  sex  plays  would  make  them. 

Lena  Cavalieri — There  is  nothing 
so  important  as  to  be  well  corseted. 

Prof.  Francis  Ward — Fish  fall  in 
love  just  as  surely  as  human  beings. 

Manager  John  McGraw — The  first 
thing  I  look  for  in  a  young  player  is 
speed. 

Representative  Gillett — President 
Wilson  will  not  be  elected  to  another 
term. 

Ramsay-  MacDonald — The  first  So- 
viet ever  known  was  the  British  House 
of  Lords. 

Vice-President  Marshall — Are  the 
hopes  of  humanity  to  be  but  the  apples 
of  Sodom? 

E:>.  Howe — My  greatest  ambition  is 
to  own  two  pairs  of  suspenders  at  the 
same  time. 

Charles    Hanson    Towne — Murder 
and   arson   are   the   daily    food   of    the  i 
modern  child. 

Arthur  Brisbane — A  devil  blushing 
thru  the  fur  on  his  face  would  be  a 
very  interesting  devil. 

Julia  Marlowe — We  feel  that  peo- 
ple are  more  interested  in  Shakespeare 
now  than  for  a  long  time. 

"Boof"  Baeb— Krupp's  is  manufac- 
turing char!'/  I  and  the  Ka. 

is  cutting  out  paper  dolls. 

Vice- P.  r    Marshall — I    favor 

sending  a    larj' •   enough    force   to   Rus- 
sia  to   exterminate  the   Bolsheviki. 

ATOR     REED — The     administration 
of  Wood  row  Wilson  is  a  hybrid  between 
a    French    R<  volution    arid    an    Oriental 
m. 

IflWlflE  IfADDnrN  Fihkf — If  people 
V.r,<  on  animi 

./<■<]  at  the  stock  yard;  ]<  ;  beef 
wo  .  n. 

Mo  Glam    If  we  most  have 

a   '  nt    for    I'm  lidenl 

»ho  nt    of    a 

Db.     Cobti  The 

Pi  '  is   a    t  - 

a  b  'I  hey  hare  nevcT  had   i 

and  hs  i  r  mentioned  God 

i-ffACY     09     War     BAKB      Amer 

r  la   sltogethei 
ilar  exhibition  of  ns 
th    which    h  ken 

of   the   earth. 


--^T^HARRIS   HOME  No.   I02<t=gs^ 
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BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-F!t. 
Approved  by  Carpenters. 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR- 
RIS WAY"  you  build  to  stay. 
Exclusive  cuttinsr  and  bundling  fea- 
tures— special  advantages  for  the 
careful  Home  Builder.  It  is  the  best, 
safest  and  most  sensible  way  to 
build  your  ideal  home  right,  with- 
out the  waste  of  a  single  penny. 

LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE 

If  you  are  needing  a  house, either  for 
investment  or  for  a  borne,  write  us. 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book, 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  SlO.noO  . 

HARRIS   HOME    PLAN    BOOK 

now  ready.     100  Designs,  vnthA 

floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex-^^         Your 

^  plains     how    we   save^r    protection 

Get  our  ^25  to  33  1-3^  on  6n-^  -Every  sale 

ished  cost.  ^F  iron  clad 

Write    J  guaranteed 

Todays 
HARRIS  BROS.  C0\^iept.CX- 1 71  Chicago 


FREE  Blue 
Print  Plan  offer 


Two 


RBiic°k  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

Sizes — "^M     ^^^^   The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakabla 
4K  and  5^  ^^^B        KCo^^^  ink  pencils  at  moderate  prices. 
inches.  Extrasize^^H      fe^fcwOrt*er         ?1    *)£ 
8  inches  (black  only/^^S^^^^^^^_todajr*l.^  J 
$1.50.  Your  name  in  gold 
inlay— $.35.    FREE— Liberal 
snoplyof  ink  wits,  retail  orders. 
sf?ent.r  I  ig  fir  A ' 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Toames  Street.  New  York 


(f  No  cash  in  advance;  no  C.  0.  D/V 
Prepaid;  parcel  post,  insured 

If  your  taste  is  for  superior  Havana  jjoorls,  Thompson's 
Diplomaticos  h  ill  please  you.  And  you  cau  smoke  them 
without  feeling  extravagant 

Havana  filler  and  wrapper,  4%  inches  long,  hand-made 
by  skilled  Cuban  woikmen  with  the  aroma  and  flavor 
or  which  good  Havana  cigars  are  noted. 

TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
PAY    US    ONLY    IF    PLEASED 

Similar  cigars  retail  at  15  cents  each,  or  $12.  c0  per  one 
hum  I  red.  liy  our  "direct  to  smokers' '  plan,  eliminating 
all  unnecessary  intermediate  expenses,  you  are  s-ived 
exactly  3Jfi  cents  on  each  cipar. 

Send  no  money — ju->t  write  us  on  your  letterhead  or 
enclose  business  card.  We  will  'orward  prepaid  one 
hundred  Thompson's  Diplomaticos  Smoke  four  or  five  ; 
if  they  please  you,  mad  us  your  check  for  $9.00;  if  not 
return  remainder  at  our  expense.  State  whether  you 
prefer  light,  medium  or  <leuk.  color. 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Tampa,  Florida 


M.  B.  MARSHALL,  Manager,   LAKE  PLACID,   N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK^ 

GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region; 
hotel  grounds  i  ctend  over  400  acres;  overlooking  two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a 
range  of  mountain  peaks  in  every  direction ;  refined  home  comforts  and 
surrounding  itorj  room-,  with  bath. 

CUISINE  OF  SUPERLATIVE  GOODNESG 

ALL  OUTDOOR  DIVERSIONS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous  life.  Everything  to  your  liking 
with  creature    omforts  to  make  your  holiday  beneficial  and  delightful.    Open 

June  tO  0<  tol,.  I 

Foi    pal  til  lllar  .  address 


/ 


Your  Child's  Questions  about  Trees,  Flowers,  BuKert lies  and  Birds  sh.uld  be  correctly  answered. 

'  "'    ■/■■  try  fo   l.luif    it    thru?     Poaaiblj    yon    Mi    youi    child    not    to   ■  1    such 

tool  I    li    (|U 

■"   up  with    .■"    children      Learn    natun    with    them,     Thi     indepejid publii a 

four  bandy  volurm  ich  on  'lr..,.   Plowet       Butterflii       md    Bird       Thi       el      hould    bi 

on   your    library    tabli     righl    now,    ready    foi   quick   rel 1  h     llluntral 1   

1,1  coloi     even  th<    to.       send   no  money.     Jual    writi    Thi     Indci lent,    1 19    Weal     (oth 

Vorl ,    to  ou   th      Pi        I       tture  Librat         Keep  it    foi    hvi    dayi      1 1    you 

'I'. n't   hke   it   or   believe    ll    i*   not   worth    whal   ll  coal      md  ll   bad       Mo  1   likely  von  will  wanl 

•   ol    thi    -  hlldren,    01    thi     Boj    Si  oul  .    01    \ 1 and 

..  or   your   neighborhood.      II     ...   lend    check,   money   ordci    ..1    lomi    othei     afi    way    fnol 

1     for    V, 

'   hei   peal    of  beauty  righl   now.    Gel    n<    1    to   hai    by  tending  today   for  Ihi   1 

I'OOka.      A    poital   will   do    il    yon    write    it    to   w<     I  U1     read    It, 


T  H  E     l  N  1)  E  P  E  N  i'  E  N  T 
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"I'm  happy  be- 
cause I  took 
The  New  Way 
in  Typewriting 
Course.  It  has 
enabled  me  to 
earn  more  mon- 
ey than  other 
girls." 


You,  Too,  Can  Earn  $100  to  $150 
Per  Month 

Retain  your  position  when  others  are  being 
discharged.  Thousands  of  typists  will  lose 
out  through  lack  of  efficiency.  Now  is  the 
time — take  the  NEW  WAY  Course; — study  at 
home  and  rise  to  bigger  wages.  A  few  easily 
learned  lessons  at  a  small  cost.  Free  Business 
Training  given  each  student.  THE  NEW 
WAY  in  Typewriting  guarantees  <:  writing 
rate  of  80  to  100  words  a  minute.  Write 
for   free  booklet. 

tvHIjlloss  School 

NEW    WAY  IN  iHORTHiND  AND   TVPEWHITINQ 

3826  College  Hill,  Springfield.  O. 


Dr.  EsenWein 


training  jor  /Tuttiorship 

How"  to  Write.  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CumVate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
arl  of  s<?rf-eXpn?ssion.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a .  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

PU*u  aJJ't.t 

Tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CST^QLISHEO  1697  INCOflPOR  AT  £  D    l«J04 

1 1  m  1  IMTgT-TH  rB .  B  '  IB  T-HTHHTH 


\\  li«  ii  the  Tiger  Talks 

Premie?  Clemenceau  began  his  stormy 
political  career  In  I860  t»y  getting  ar- 
rested for  demonstrating  against  the 
Emperor.  And  recently  he  was  shot  at 
hy  somebody  who  thought  him  too  much 
mi'    an    emperor    himself.    Those    who 

know    him     only    as    a    journalist    and 

statesman  will  he  surprized  to  learn 
that  he  is  a  playwright,  novelist  and 

author  of  short  stories  and  philosoph- 
ical essays.  He  taught  French  for  a 
time  in  B  tfit'ls'  school  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  and  found  his  wife  in 
America.  Whether  in  his  role  of  states- 
man, author  or  professor,  "The  Tiger" 
is  a  phrase-maker  jnir  excellence.  Here 
are  some  of  his  "remarkable  remarks" 
from  a  sketch  of  him  by  Gustave  Gef- 
froy,  published  by  Georges  Cres  et  Cie, 
Paris: 

No   doubt   judicial    errors   date  back 
to  the  age  of  the  first  man  that  judged. 
The   errors   of   every   man  who  pre- 
tends to  have  authority  over  man  are 
numberless. 

Words  are  too  often  nothing  but 
feigned  zeal. 

I  said  to  God,  "They  are  outraging 
thee!  Now  show  thyself!"  God  did  not 
show  himself.  Then  repelled  on  every 
hand,  I  understood  that  all  men,  and 
God  himself  would  not  be  enough  to 
make  truth  a  lie.  So  I  felt  comforted. 

Democratic  publicity,  which  is  not 
without  its  disadvantages,  owing  to  the 
promptitude  and  mobility  with  which 
it  may  create  movements  of  opinion,  is 
of  great  value  as  a  popular  educator 
when  there  is  a  strong,  simple  soul  to 
express  the  verdicts  of  the  universal 
conscience  and  wherein  each  man, 
worthy  the  name,  may  recognize  the 
sovereign  affirmation  of  the  best  he 
has  in  him. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  go  and 
cry  over  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  at  the 
theater  of  Nantes.  The  most  affecting 
scene  in  the  play  was  where  a  judge 
who,  after  rigorously  pronouncing  the 
legal  verdict  against  the  fugitives, 
gradually  found  himself  drawn,  by  "re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  humanity,"  to 
shoulder  his  gun  to  deliver  them.  That 
is  the  beauty  of  President  Wilson's 
case,  with  this  difference,  that  his  gun 
in  favor  of  people's  rights  is  shouldered 
in  the  defense  of  what  is  legal. 

The  august,  indisputable  and  immu- 
table right  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
on  the  "Mayflower"  took  with  them 
from  Europe,  is  now  brought  back  to 
us  by  their  sons  beneath  the  shield  of 
iron  which  they  have  forged  with  their 
own  hands. 

Thus  the  holy  Ark  of  idealism  which 
was  preciously  conveyed  to  American 
soil  by  men  of  faith,  returns  to  us  for 
unknown  conquests  of  liberty. 

If  Old  England  and  Old  France  and 
Old  Italy  must  suddenly  sink  beneath 
the  bloodthirsty  onslaughts  of  bar- 
barity's bestial  brutality,  there  would 
still  be,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, a  sure  place  of  refuge  for  the  no- 
bility of  the  human  soul,  an  inviolable 
home  for  the  present  and  future  as- 
pirations of  liberty. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
steeped  as  it  is  in  our  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  sanctioned  in  our  view 
by  definite  deeds,  had  thrown  words  of 
inflexible  and  irrevocable  resolution  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

What  I  like  especially  about  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  addresses  is  that  there 
is  nothing  literai'y  about  them. 


Help  the  muscles 

to  come  back! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  the  human  body  is  its  recuper- 
ative powers — but  to  come  back  it 
needs  care,  not  neglect. 

Tired  and  weary  muscles  if  given  a  good 
rub  wilh  Absorbine,  Jr.,  will  be  fresh  and 
strong  in  the  morning,  ready  for  another 
strenuous  day's  work. 


Absorb.  ne.J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


The  very  next  time  you  over-exert  your- 
self, rr  find  an  unaccountable  lameness  in 
your  muscles,  or  stiffness  in  your 
joints,  stop  at  your  druggist's 
onthe  way  home  and  get  a  bottle 
of  Absorbine,  Jr. 

— Give  the  affected  parts  a  nood 
stiff  rub,  using  a  few  drops  of  the 
liniment  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  see  how  different  you  feel  in 
the  morning. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  drug- 
gist's, or  postpaid.  Good- 
sized  sample  bottle  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 

283  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Electric  Safety  Razor  makes  shaving  a 
pleasure.  Blade  vibrating  7,200  times  a  minute 
cuts  the  beard  smoothly  and  without  slightest 
pull  or  irritation — feels  like  a  gentle  massage. 
Can  be  used  with  or  without  electric  current. 

All  asers  of  the  Lek-TrO'ShaV  speak  well  of  it 

A  barber  says — "Have  shaved  for  years  and  have 
never   used    any    shaving   device    near    its    equal." 

A  home  user  says — "The  most  pleasing  shave  I've 
ever  bad  in  my  life.  Shaves  my  face  closer  than  I 
used  to  shave,  but  there  is  no  after  irritation  or  ill 
effects   as   I   usually   get   from   another   razor." 

No.  1  Made  for  use  from  Light  Socket. 
No.  2  Made  for  use  from  Dry  Battery. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular  describing  Lek-Tro- 
Shav   Safety  Razor  fully. 

VIBRATING  ELECTRIC  RAZOR  CO. 

Dept.  143.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  bv 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  toil. iy. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C  E.  BROOKS 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  are  going  away  foi  the  summer,  ycra 
want  The  Independent  to  follow  you,  Let  us 
know  your  new  address,  it  possih'e,  three 
weeks  ahead.  Be  sure  to  .-v.  yow  old 
address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT        119  West  40th  Sttwl.  N*w  Y*ik 
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Pebbles 

A  girl,  at  least,  may  smile  and  smile 
and  be  a-willin'. — Yale  Record. 

We  g-ather  from  the  newspaper  that 
shooting  for  the  new  Mexican  Presi- 
dency   has    commenced. — Punch. 

She — Did  you  know  that  Maude  has 
a  dark  room  on  purpose  for  proposals? 

He — Well,  rather.  I  developed  a  neg- 
ative there  myself  last  night. — Blighty. 

"What  kind  of  a  woman  is  his  wife, 
Amanda?" 

"I  think  she  is  what  you  call  a 
mandatory." — Baltimore    American. 

He — I  notice  that  women  don't  wear 
earrings  in  their  ears  so  often  now- 
adays. 

She— No;  but  they  still  have  them 
bored. — London  Opinion. 

The  little  pig  was  weeping, 

For  his  father  had  been  slain; 

But  a   porcupine,  consoling,   said, 
"Oh,  porcupine  in  vain." 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

"You  say  your  laundry  woman  re- 
minds you  of  a  good  preacher?" 

"Yes;  she's  always  bringing  things 
home  to  me  that  I  never  saw  before.'" 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"Has  your  wife  a  sense  of  humor?" 
"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Pyn- 
hed.  "I  have  told  her  the  same  joke 
over  and  over  and  I  don't  believe  she 
has  laughed  at  it  more  than  twice  in 
her  whole  life." — Washington  Star. 

Binks — As  one  grows  older  there  are 
certain  things  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  up  one's  interest.  Don't  you 
find  it  so? 

Jinks — Er — yes;  there's  the  mort- 
gage on  my  house,  for  example. — Bos- 
ion   Transcript. 

Merchant — Did  you  deliver  my  mes- 
sage to  Mr.   Smith? 

No,    sir;    he    was    out,    and    the 
office  was  locked  up. 

Merchant — Well,  why  didn't  you  wait 
for  him,  as  I  told  you? 

—There  was  a  notice  on  the  door 
saying,  "Return  at  once";  ho  I  came 
bark    an   quick    M    I    COUliL      The    I'nss- 

;  Shot . 

Ex-soldier  answering  advertisement 
|  r  took;  "I'd  like  to  apply  for  the  job. 
Sir 

Hotel  M-in — What  can  you  cook? 
Ex-soldier — Anything,  sir — I  used  to 
i  in  the  army. 

Hotel  M'in — Well,  how  do  you  make 
h? 

-You    don't     n  '  ;     it 

t    i    /  On, 

"  'A  burnt,  ehild  dreads  the  fire,'  "  en- 
'I   the  teacher  daring;  the   lesson 
i    m<-  ■  senti 
different  Unsj  bat  meaning  the 

A  crimy  hand  shot  up  from  the  back 
<<f  k*e. 

I    'hild    ■  " — 

I: 


"Inner  history  of  the  war  made  public. 
England  in  uproar  over  sensational  dis- 
closures in  Viscount  French's  book.*' — 
Press  Dispatch. 

"1914,"  The  Memoirs  of 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  French 

Preface  by  Marechal  Foch 

The  complete,  uncensored  and  authoritative  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  armies  during-  1914,  including  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  the  battles  of  the  Marne  and  Aisne,  the  siege  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres.  Here  at  last  are  the  real  facts  of 
the  war.  America  will  be  stirred  as  was  England  by  the  startling 
disclosures  in  this  first  war  book  by  a  commanding  general  of 
the  Allies.      Frontispiece  and  maps.     $6.00  net. 


At  All 
Bookstores 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


4  Park  St., 
Boston 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


Don't  be  held  down — Tie  your  future 
to  the  motor  industry.  The  field  for 
well-trained,  ambitious  men  is  unlim- 
ited. 

You  Can  Earn  $90 
to  $400  Per  Month 

We  absolutely  gfi. grantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  (or  a  position  in  a  Factory,  S-rvue  Station, 
(iarajfe  or  u  *  I .  <  *-ns»d  Chauffeur.  You  learn  by  tio- 
injf  the  actual  work  under  expert  instru  *.ur;> 

Writ*  TOD  A  7  for  full  information — it*  i  free 

BUFFALO  AUTO  SCHOOL 
Dept.  120  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND,     NEW    YORK    CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nune  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  aee  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Blarkwell'i  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
York  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds  it  an  ideal 
place  lo  live  in. 

At  a  war  measure,  ll,<-  tonne  was  reduced  from  three  years  lo  two  years  and  six  months.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  will  not  rn<l  the  need  for  nurse*  abroad;  they  will  be  needed,  in  large  numbers  for  recon- 
struction work,  and  for  tin*  rstabl i ihmrnt  of  schools  of  mining  in  the  different  countries  of  fZuropo  for  a 
long  time  to  come.     We  plan,  therefore,  to  continue  the  course  of  two  years  and  six  months 

For  Inform.'illnn  write  lo  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD.  Superintendent 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.       53rd  YEAR 
Young  m-  n  1 1  'I  vi,'.   i-   •  omen  find  here  a  home 
like  atmosphere,   lh<  wd    efficient    training 

in   -  ••'•  rv  '!•  parttnenl   ■■(  .  ulture,    i 

and  helpful  pirit.      Liberal  endowment  pel 

mita   liberal    terma.    |  laj  $400   per   year. 
in    1 1      ■    v 
Pot    catalogui    tod   information   addreai 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  I  in  P..  Principal 

BISHOP  HoijKir;s  HALL 

pi  <i>,     Wall  ■  ■  1    1 

w,ii,  f,,,    booklet. 

Ml  I  .  I 

rti-v    a    C    s    rui.i     Pn  1  i.,i  „,„i  chaplain 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

An  undenominational  union  school  <<(  re 
Union.  Admita  both  sexes  and  all  denomina 
lions.  Colli  ge  graduation  required  foi  regulat 
course  l<  iding  to  B.  I).  All  privileges  <>f 
University  01  California  open  to  qualified 
nary    students     Term   begins   Aiikusi    iK, 

1010         A, Mi ,  PrISI  Dl  '■  1       I '        S.       N  \mi 

ley.  <  'al. 


RANDOLPH  MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 
LYNCIIIHJRO.    VIIiaiNIA 

tdlng   coltegs  1    foi    iromsti    i"   the   United 
rn,  peel  in,    grsdustoi    of    sppravod    fout 
\i.ir    high    lehooli    lo    enroll    rm    tl 199(1  '.'  1 

1  in,  II,, ,      1, ,"  ,1  Ian        "ii'  1         'I'm       Ill  UISTIUR, 

11; 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

E3    HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS   E3 

//""/"■/   f)*-*ivn*    It--         '    t,rrr*nr>nifrnfr    Invitnl 

JN0.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (iuub!i.h.d  itrs) 

vi     1   27H.  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Well-Secured 
Steel  Bonds 
Netting  1% 

First  mortgage 

bonds  in 

denominations 

of 

$500  and  $1,000 

Security 
nearly  X/2  to  1 

Favorably 
located 

Earnings  4  to  1 

Ownership 
unusually  strong 

Profitable 

market 
for  output 


Send  for  Circular 
No.  1037- AB 


Peabotfy 
Houghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED   1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago 

(A419) 
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I  Ik   Speculative  Fey  et 

THE    warning         .  d    Just    before 
tin-  middle  of  thia  month  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  thai   ipeo- 
■  ion  urn  p  was  the  culminai  Ion 

of  the  wild  orgy  which  began  with  the 
booming  of  Indiscriminate  oil  stocks — 
good,  bad  and  indifferenl  it  was  incpn 
ceivable  that  the  stock  market  should 
have  reached  rach  high  levels  during 
the  firat  part  of  the  month,  considering 
the  tart  that  peace  was  not  yel  signed, 
that  social  unrest  was  spreading  thruout 
Europe,  that  there  were  violent  labor 
troubles  in  England,  Prance  and  Italy 
and  that  our  own  country  was  threat- 
ened by  bomb  outrages,  telegraph  and 
telephone  strikes  and  general  uncer- 
tainty  in   labor  circles. 

To  the  insider  who  is  not  blinded  by 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  the  rising  mar- 
ket was  purely  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  speculative  element  to  distribute 
stocks  on  the  eve  of  important  events. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  infer  that  any 
one  knew  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  issue  a  warning  against 
excessive  speculation,  but  those  who 
were  shrewd  enough  to  measure  events 
realized  that  the  wild  market  had  run 
its  course,  for  some  time  at  least,  and 
that  a  sharp  recession   was   inevitable. 

There  is  a  way  to  prevent  such  occur- 
rences and  that  is  to  restrict  marginal 
trading  in  stocks.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
wise  to  restrict  marginal  trading  to  full 
one  hundred  share  lots  so  that  specula- 
tion of  this  sort  would  be  the  luxury 
of  the  rich.  In  the  natural  course  the 
advance  of  the  market  was  stopped 
abruptly  by  the  rise  in  call  money, 
which  at  this  writing  is  above  12  per 
cent.  The  difficulty  in  controlling  such 
a  market  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic all  over  the  country  was  incited  by 
stories  of  fortunes  in  oils  and  rushed 
into  the  market,  pledging  Liberty  Bonds 
in  order  to  buy  anything  that  was  of- 
fered as  a  possibility.  With  the  sudden 
collapse  in  the  market,  many  weak  ac- 
counts must  have  been  totally  wiped 
out,  thus  adding  more  names  to  the  al- 
ready large  list  of  people  who  condemn 
Wall  Street  because  it  made  no  for- 
tunes for  them. 

The  Warfield  Railroad  Plan 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities,  and  chairman  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  re- 
cently issued  a  platform  upon  which  he 
believes  any  legislation  for  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership 
must  be  based.  Mr.  Warfield  believes 
that  the  policy  that  has  successfully 
furnished  incentive  and  initiative 
should  be  continued  because  it  has  de- 
veloped our  i-ailroads,  and  thru  them, 
the  country.  He  believes  that  incentive 
and  initiative  vanish  in  the  proportion 
that  the '  Government  forces  concentra- 
tion of  facilities  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  individual  in   private  management, 


to  the  extent  thai  it  limits  the  induce- 
ment 1 1  onafole  profits,  and  that  it 

limits   the   opportunity    for   rewarding 
efficiency. 

Ah  Warfield  believes  in  competition 
between  railroads,  not  between  regions, 
to  avoid  the  building  up  of  one  region 

as  against  another;  that  rates  should 
be  adjusted  to  produce  a  lair  return  on 
the  amount  invested  by  a  railroad,  so 
that  Capital  can  be  secured  for  1  in 
provementfl  and  extensions  and  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  in  the 
management  the  best  brains  obtainable. 
Mr.  Warfield  does  not  believe  in  the 
regional  system  of  consolidation  but 
lather  leans  toward  consolidations 
along  natural  lines  and  public  interest, 
under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  capa- 
ble experts. 

The  plan  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  However,  no  plan  that  is 
advanced  by  private  interests  can  re- 
sult in  anything  unless  Congress  shows 
some  inclination  to  interest  itself  in 
the  question.  Meanwhile,  the  railroads 
have  been  saddled  with  a  wage  scale 
that  staggers  the  imagination,  rates 
cannot  be  raised  to  any  extent,  for  that 
in  turn  would  cause  an  advance  in  com- 
modity prices  and  result  in  another  de- 
mand for  higher  wages  on  the  part  of 
working  people  all  over  the  country. 
Which  brings  us  again  to  the  same 
thought  of  how  much  worry  and  trou- 
ble could  have  been  spared  the  country 
if  politics  had  really  been  adjourned. 
The  railroad  stockholder  has  a  problem 
on  his  hands  which  Congress  will  have 
some  trouble  to  solve. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  Debacle 

The  stockholders  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  met  on 
the  16th  of  the  month  to  vote  on  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  company's  British 
ships  to  an  English  syndicate.  They  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  sale,  which  con- 
firmed the  views  expressed  in  The  In- 
dependent in  the  issue  of  June  14. 
Those  stockholders  who  bought  the 
common  shares  on  the  assumption  that 
with  the  promised  activity  in  foreign 
trade  the  company  should  reap  a  hand- 
some profit,  may  feel  gratified  that  the 
attempt  of  certain  directors  to  sell  out 
a  prosperous  American  concern  to  Brit- 
ish interests  was  defeated.  However,  it 
would  be  quite  opportune  for  them  to 
reorganize  their  board  of  directors  so 
as  to  include  only  men  who  would  look 
out  for  the  interests  of  the  American 
stockholders. 

Directors  Must  Direct 

It  was  recently  announced  by  a  New 
York  newspaper  that  President  Oler 
of  the  American  Ice  Company  had  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  company  re 
questing  members  of  the  board  who  had 
ceased  to  hold  substantial  amounts  of 
the  stock  to  resign  ami  make  place  for 
new  interests  which  had  acquired  stock 
for     investment.     Assuredlv     this     is     a 
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new  departure,  and  a  highly  commend- 
able one.  If  all  corporations  whose  se- 
curities are  generally  held  among  the 
public  would  follow  suit,  there  would 
be  few  financiers  who  could  boast  of 
having  a  place  on  twenty  or  thirty 
boards,  deriving  a  fee  from  each  for 
every  meeting  attended,  altho  only  per- 
functory, business  had  been  transacted 
at  each  meeting. 

Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
minority  stockholders  will  have  a  right 
to  name  a  representative  to  take  care 
of  their  interests  as  a  member  of  a 
directorate.  If  this  practise  was  gen- 
eral there  would  not  be  so  much  talk 
of  Wall  Street  control  of  corporations. 
It  would  be  extremely  easy  for  a  large 
number  of  small  stockholders  of  any 
large  corporation,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  instance,  to  form  a  com- 
mittee and  request  that  one  of  their 
number  be  given  representation  on  the 
board.  In  fact,  in  many  progressive  cor- 
porations such  a  proposal  would  meet 
the  approval  of  those  in  power.  The 
presence  of  the  "rank  outsider"  would 
help  the  company  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Government  and  with  labor,  which 
are  the  two  dangerous  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  railroads. 


Be  Your  Own  ^  eather 
Prophet 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much 
more  we  know  about  the  weather  than 
we  did  a  hundred  years  ago?  And  how 
much  more  yet  we  need  to  know?  Gov- 
ernment weather  reports  are  growing 
more  and  more  detailed  and  accurate 
as  the  need  for  them  increases — in  such 
different  fields  as  transatlantic  flights 
and  speculation  on  the  grain  crop  and 
the  purchase  of  a  new  lawn-mower,  for 
example.  But  it  won't  do  to  let  profes- 
sional weather  prophets  spoil  the  ama- 
teur game,  and  the  New  York  Sun.  has 
compiled  the  following  set  of  rules  to 
encouraj.".-  home  marie  weather  fore- 
cast 

When   standing  on   high   ground   and 

■    horizon    is    unobstructed    from    all 

quarters,  if  thf-  sky  is  absolutely  ckrad- 

,  look  for  a  storm   within  two  days. 

Wh<-n   it  i -:   raining  and    it   brig}] 
and  darkens  alternately  you  can  count 
on  an  all-day  rain. 

Another   sign    of   continued    rain    is 

w/V:n     the     smoke     from     tin;    chimney 

around  the  ho  .   When 

it  •  raigbt   into   the   air   this 

Jearing  weather. 

When   the   rair.  and    the  clouds 

ed  in  heavy  blanket     one 

"■"  lign  of  c\<:-,xr  weather  is  the  patch 

of  blu-  the   rift 

nough  to  rnak<-  ;i  pair  Of  "sailor's 
A    foggy  morn  in i'  Uy  the   forc- 

rier  of  a  clear  ion. 

A    thunderstorm   in   winter    (usually 

■ry)    is  B  fol 

d    by  clear,  cold    weather. 
A    red   or  OOP  pel   colored     lUfl    or   moon 

es   (rreat   heat.    A    ailvery   moon 
den*  ar,  cool   m  at  her. 

old    Indian     liffn    of  a   dry   month 

hen   the  end     of  ths   new  moon 
"'  > c  i  orizontal  and  one  of  then 

'  mbled  a  hook  on  which  the  Ind 

•    '  DO  vder  horn 


Business  Established  1853 

Incorporated   1'Hll 


Horace  S.    Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Brokers 

Appraisers 

21  Liberty  Street 
New  York 


The 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

of  New  Jersey. 

BAYONNE.   N.   J. 

Commenced   Business  March  1.   1886. 

STATE.     CITY    AND    COURT    DEPOSITARY. 

Only    Trust    Company   in   New   Jersey    Clearing: 

Through  New  York  Clearing:  House. 
Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 
sibility. 
kecounta  maintained   in  principal  cities. 

OFFICERS: 
DeWltt   Van   Busrfirk.    President 
Frederic  C.  Earl,   Vice-President 
C.   B.    Zobrlskie,    Vice-President 

Win.    R.    Wilde,    Treasurer 
Walter   J.    I'aly,    Ass't    Trias,    and    Ass't    Sec'y 
Max  Moral ler.   Secretary 
S.     Nofi,     Chairman     Board     of    Directors 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital    and    Surplus 
$10,000,000 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
E.   B.  MORRIS,  President 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall   Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streeti 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO 

PARIS 
14  Place  Vendome 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,  Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Ttansfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  tbe  world 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 


under  our  direct 
general   agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John   F.   Roche,   Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance      Company 

6G  Rroadway,  New  York 

Organized  1850 


CHARTERED   1853 

United   States  Trust  Company  of   New  York 

45-47   WALL  STREET 
CAPITAL  S2,000,U00  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $11,304,948.32 

'IHK   OOMPAN  AHMINI.HTKATOR,  TRU8TEK,  GUARDIAN,    DBPOB- 

ITA  I  COURT  MONKY8,  and  in  Other  recognized  truat  capacities. 
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//  hen  you  travel — take 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 

A  CCEPTABLE  as  money  everywhere  —  yet  safer  than  cash. 
-*  *•  They  can  be  cashed  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  at 
leading  banks,  and  are  accepted  in  settlement  of  bills  by  hotels 
and  business  houses,  and  at  railroad  offices  for  transportation. 

Ideal  for  traveling  and  vacations — 
inexpensive — get  them  at  your  bank 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  £c  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $700,000,000 


THE  INDEPENDENT  offers  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which  personal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  information  in  regard  to 
investments  of  all  kinds.     All  information  given  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  1 1 9  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


CHARTERED  IN  1830 


New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.       Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwiea 

Manages  Property  as  Agent  for  the  owners.     Allows  interest  on 

deposites  payable  after  ten  days*  notice.     Legal  Depository 

for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  only 

Private  Trus 
TEMENT—At 

ASSETS 

s  and  Declines    all  Corporation  or  c 

ither  Public 

21»t.  1919 

SILITIES 

Trust! 

ST  A 

Real    Estate    

the  Close  of 

$2,198,305.38 
3.712,924.58 

586.365.00 

3.868,155.88 

1.585,207.00 

708.810.80 

487,899.80 

17.537.631.32 

$30,685,299.76 

Business  on  February 

LIA 

Capital     Stock 

$1,000,000.00 

Bonds    and    Mortgages 
Loans    on    Collaterals. 
Bills    Receivable     .  .  . 

Surplus    Fund    and    Undivided    Profits. 

4,S24.06S.60 

22,519.145.34 

61.083.42 

2,235,845.99 

Interest   Due   Depositors, 

TEES 

Walter  Kerr 
Howard  Townsend 
Eugene  Delano 
Alfred  E.    Marling 
Moses  Taylor 
Edward  M.  Townsend 

Taxes,   &c. . 

Edward 
Henry  I 
Nichola 
William 
Stephen 
Lewis  S 
Joseph 

545  156.41 

Accrued  Int..  Rents,  Suspense  Acc't.  &e. 

W.  Einler 
Augustus 
Cleveland 
Thomas  I 
Lincoln   C 
Paul  Tucl 

$30,685,299.76 

Charles  G.  Thompson 
Frederic  W.   Stevens 
Stuyvesant  Fish 
Edmund  L.   Baylies 
Henry  A.   C    Taylor 
Columbus  O'D.  Iselin 

TRUS 
Roosevelt 
D.   Juilliard 
H.    Dodge 
>enny 
rani  well 
nnnarj 

J.   Hancy 
'arish.   Jr. 

Biddle 

M.   Cruikshank 

P.   Nash 
pencer  Morris 
H.   Choate,  Jr. 

Henry  Parish,  Jr..   ltt  Vice-Prea. 
Zeger  W.   Van  Zelm.   2d  Vtee-Pre». 
S.   M.   B.   Hopkins,   3d  Vice-Pret 


WALTER  KERR,  President 

Irving  L.  Roe,  Secretary. 

J.  Louis  Va-i  Zelm.  Aaat.  Secy. 


John  C.   Vedder.  Aaat.  Secy. 
Algernon  J     1'urdy.   Aaat.   Secy. 
William  li.  Austin.  Aaat.  Secy. 


The  Men  \\  ho  Buill  the  Ships 

i '  mi inui  </  from  page  v  ') 
thmk    he    understands    human    nature 

better  than  any  man  1  ever  know,  lit- 
is ■  mighty  human  sort  of  man,  the 
kind    Of   man    you   want   to    work   with 

and  jump  with.  We  were  before  a  big 
crowd,  with  certainly   12,000  workers, 

in    the    Skinner    plant    in    Seattle.    The 

1    .simply    went    wild    over    Schwab. 

lie    was    B    tremendously    popular    and 

pectacular  figure.  The  workers  w< 
around  thicker  than  1  had  ever  seen 

human  beings  packed  togi  ther  before. 
They  were  on  the  roofs  of  sheds.  Sim- 
ply banks  of  humanity  everywhere.  Mr. 
Schwab  talked.   I  also  talked. 

When  Mr.  Schwab  got  up  and  talked 
ie  fellow  way  back  in  the  crowd  said, 
"Hey,  ('barley,  do  you  remember  the 
time  you  bet  your  pants  in  a  game  of 
poker  and  walked  home  in  your  draw- 
ers?" 

Schwab  just  laughed. 

He  certainly  is  what  the  workers 
called  "a  good  sport."  Any  man  that 
would  go  that  limit  on  a  bet  must  be. 

He  had  the  same  spirit  of  absolute 
fairness  about  everything;  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  My  association  with 
him  was  one  of  the  compensations  that 
I  got  for  my  work  with  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

He  loves  a  good  story.  I  try  not  to 
take  my  worries  home  with  me.  I  do 
my  best  and  then  go  home  and  try  to 
forget.  He  used  to  help  me  forget.  Some- 
times just  before  leaving  I'd  be  pretty 
tense — I  smoke  very  little.  He  doesn't 
smoke  at  all.  Well,  he'd  drop  into  my 
office  on  the  way  out  and  say,  "What 
kind  of  a  day  have  you  had?" 

"Hard  day,"  I'd  say. 

"I  saw  a  lot  of  people  in  your  office," 
he'd  remark,  and  then  he'd  drop  into 
Btory-telling,  and  a  little  while  later 
leave  you  laughing.  He  believes  in  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  people  with  ap- 
proval and  encouragement;  he  not 
only  preaches  that  doctrine  but  prac- 
tises it.  When  he  came  down  here  he 
said,  "You  know,  Mr.  Piez,  I  don't  want 
to  come  down  here  to  get  into  the  ac- 
tual management  of  this  thing.  The 
Lord  has  been  very  generous  with  me 
to  give  me  the  power  to  enthuse  and 
inspire  others.  That's  what  I  want  to 
do.  You  have  got  to  do  the  rest." 

He  took  the  >  job  when  enthusiasm 
was  going  down  and  at  once  it  started 
to  go  up. 

He  told  me  at  first  that  he  wanted 
only  two  men  to  report  to  him.  A  little 
while  later  he  said,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter  with    this    organization,    anyway?" 

I  said,  "Don't  you  know  what's  the 
matter?" 

He  said,  "No." 

I  said,  "You  have  split  it  in. two  and 
you  haven't  tied  it  together." 

He  said,  "I  know.  I  don't  want  to 
give  too  much  time  to  that — I  can  do 
more  the  other  way." 

Then  he  said,  "Charley,  you  arrange 
it,  and  report  to  me." 

After  that  I  was  the  only  man  to 
report  to  him.  That  was  necessary,  be- 
cause those  who  know  the  ropes  of  any 
big   organization   know    that   some   MM 
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has  to  keep  himself  open  to  others  be- 
cause there  is  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  work  necessary  in  bringing  an  or- 
ganization up  to  proper  pitch.  He  had 
a  theory  that  we  could  do  relatively 
little  down  in  Washington,  to  illustrate. 
He  was  absolutely  sound.  We  decided  to 
move  to  Philadelphia  in  December — 
the  December  before  he  came — but  we 
didn't,  get  very  far.  His  first  decision 
was  to  move  to  Philadelphia,  because 
he  is  a  man  who  wants  to  work  on  the 
men  who  do  the  actual  physical  labor. 
He  wanted  to  get  nearer  to  the  yards, 
some  of  which  were  around  Philadel- 
phia, notably  Hog  Island. 

He  is  a  wonderful  organization 
worker.  There  are  some  men  who  play 
by  note,  and  some  who  play  by  ear,  as 
it  were.  Schwab  lets  his  emotions  and 
feelings  play.  That  is  why  men  will  do 
anything  in  the  world  for  him. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  Ghosts 

The  German  Empire  was  in  large 
part  the  creation  of  two  men  of  mighty 
genius,  who  successfully  achieved  the 
difficult  feat  of  separating  politics  and 
ethics.  The  average  bad  man  is  a 
wretched  bungler  and  if  he  escapes 
hanging  he  does  not  escape  failure  and 
contempt.  It  was  the  sad  fate  of  Ger- 
many that  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Otto  von  Bismarck  were  able  to  con- 
vince Prussia  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  not  always  hard  and 
that  not  every  Ahab  is  punished  for  an- 
nexing Naboth's  vineyard.  The  Kaiser 
and  his  advisers  did  not  see  that  suc- 
cessful rascality  requires  exceptional 
genius  and  that  they  were  too  short  of 
stride  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  these 
giants  of  the  past.  Napoleon  III  failed 
because  he  thought  he  was  Napoleon  I ; 
the  Kaiser  failed  because  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  had  always  succeeded. 

Frederick  and  Bismarck,  indeed, 
mixt  in  enough  morality  with  the  basic 
immoralism  of  their  characters  to  pro- 
duce a  workable  alloy.  They  showed 
qualities  which  won  the  admiration  of 
good  men;  Carlyl",  for  example.  Both 
had  a  certain  bluff  good  nature,  which 
is  revealed  in  a  thousand  anecdotes; 
they  lacked  the  inhuman  stiffness  of 
the  petty  diplomat.  They  were  men  of 
frankness,  Of  shrewd  common  sense  and 
insight  into  the  realities  of  thinr/s,  una- 
fraid of  facts  and  not  given  to  illusions. 
Finally,  they  well  understood  the  state- 
craft of  moderation.  No  dreams  of  world 
it  rach  as  drove  Napoleon  to  dis- 
ed  their  plans.  Frederick 
conquered  Bil<  i  divided  Poland; 

th'  th   an   Unbeaten   army. 

Bismarck  onited  o'"rmany  and  seized 
Alsace  Lorraine;  then  stopped,  v.-it.h  an 
Unbeaten  army.  Both  rn»-ri  were  always 
ll  to  have  as  few  foes  and  as 
roan  y  frisi 

war;    it   is   impot   ible    to    Imagine 
\m  flinging  the  gauntlet  in  the  face 

of  al  nation  m  did  the  ni 

'.'  Germany  In  the  present  war. 

But  all  the  merits  of  the  Kin^ 

an-  Pi  net  did  not  make  them 

*af<-  or  estimable  heroes  for  the  Oei 

rn  .-   were   »••:-■.<•  nf  iallv   had 

oecaase  of  this  or  that  infrac- 


Now  That  the  War 
Is  Over— 


And  normal  conditions  are  returning,  it  seems  fitting  to 
remind  the  public  that  the  record  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co., 
without  loss  to  any  investor,  has  been  maintained 
through  the  trying  times  of  the  last  five  years. 

Every  bondholder  has  been  paid  promptly  in  cash,  both 
principal  and  interest,  on  the  days  due,  without  loss  or 
delay. 


Sound  G%  July  Investments 

For  July  investment,  we  offer  a  widely  diversified  list 
of  first  mortgage  6%  serial  bonds,  safeguarded  under 
the  Straus  Plan. 

Each  bond  issue  has  been  purchased  by  us  from  the 
borrowing  corporation,  after  careful  investigation,  and  is 
offered  with  our  full  recommendation  as  a  thoroughly 
safeguarded  investment.  Denominations,  $1,000  and 
$500.  Maturities,  two  to  fifteen  years.  Every  investor 
should  write  today  for  our 

July  Circular  No.  G-  912 

sWSTRAUS  &  CO. 


i 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

Penobscot  Bldg  Loeb  Arcade  Bide. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bide.  Stock  Exchanee  Bldg. 


Penobscot  Bldg  Loeb  Arcade  Bldg.      Crocker  Bide.  Stock  Lxchanee  Bldg. 

Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


Selected 

Investment 

Securities 

Wo   own   and   offer    subject   to 
previous  vile : 

$217,000 
Pottawattamie   County,  Iowa 

5','n  FUNDING  BONDS 

■mot  iron  nil  Fades  I  MMstnrlDB. 

J*uujiy  2d,  1W4  to  19  I     0  I   sivc 
Financial  Statement 
Actual  aataSMd  valuation  -        •        192. 1'- 

• 



TMscoanfy to  omcI  '!■  jrlculturtl  counties 

ol  Iowa,  In  thi    Heart  o/ tkt  Corn  Btit  ol 

V.  ^st.        I*jr,  '    v.itivHy    Valued    ll 

j  ..i  i  Blufli  tin  I  min'y  Sr.ii 

£,,  ,;,  ,<'  I    grt  ll  'rulik  ll!.".  '.I 

•  I 
-   ■ 

in  lli^   M 
and  doing  •  Ufgi  'lntiibutitiK  business  In 

D.:..l...ll     Cf\'  '     i"  ^, ■'    ''r  ns  •:--,. irity 

rnce  to  net  *.bU  lo  i ,,  i     j  •. ...,„...•. 

Stnd/or  <ir<ularN     •»  /  ff  "nil  /i  1 1  o/ other 
tn  uf  ttitt 

RANKERS  MORTGAGE   COMPANY 

Cnpilol  $2,000,000 
Dos  Moln'K.  Iowa 

mXOAOO  NIWYORK 

112  V/     A 'l»  nn  St.  612  KlfHi  Avo. 

Randolph  KM  V»nd«rbllt27l8 

Writ*  th*  aaarotl  nine* 


Dividend  Paying 
Stocks 

of  the  i niry's  leading  Industrial  and  "M 

corporations    are    reviewed    i"    the    latest 

laaue    of    Our    fortii'lglitly    pocket     magazine 

"Investment  Opportunities" 

The  present  era  of  unexampled  prosperity 
offers  in  the  Investor  a  unique  opportunity 
in  share  In  the  record  earnings  now  being 
madi  bj  the  country's  large  Industrial 
companies.     Our   bool  ii  I 

Qlw^wenty  "Payment  ^Dlan 

provides  an  easy  method  of  systematic 
mi-  and  Invest Ing  so  i ho i  dividend  i 
an  -.  ..iii-  from  the  start. 
Upon  request  we  will  send  "Investment 
Opportunities"  i"  yoti  regularly  without 
i  i/...  together  with  our  booklet  "Tho 
Twenty    I'ayment    Plan." 

(I'i itt  fot    1 1 tut   TN  6 

JLATTEKf^g 

^^      Investment  Securities 

40  Kxcliantie   Place 


New  York 


ill!       [  N  DE  PEN  D  E  N  T 


June    28,    l!)l!> 
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Wake  up"your 
investments 


If  you  om  d  securities  it 

rely  will  pay  you  from 
time  to  time  to  secure  expert 
opinions  on  your  holdings. 

B  pact  of  our  national 
Bervice  to  investors,  we  will 

be  triad  to  give  you  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions 

based   on   up-to-date   infor- 
mation. 

With  present-day  facts  be- 
fore you,  this  may  prove  the 
advantageous  time  for  you 
to  make  exchanges  and  re- 
investments. 

A  line  to  us  will  put  you 
in  touch  with  one  of  our 
representatives  in  the  near- 
est of  50  leading  cities. 

Our  current  list  of  securi- 
ties which  we  recommend 
for  investment  will  be  sent 
you  upon  request  for  1-103. 

The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 

Uptown    Office,    Fifth    Ave.    at    43rd   St. 
Correspondent  offices  in  5u   cities. 


Bouii* 


Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


How   to   Sell  Your 
Real  Estate 

Any  Kind — Anywhere 

I  got  cash  for  my 
property  in  less  than 
two  weeks.  Made  sale 
myself  so  had  no  com- 
mission to  pay.  You 
can  do  the  same  with 
The  Simplex  Plans  for 
Selling  Real  Estate.  No 
matter  where  located, 
these  practical,  scien- 
tific plans  will  show  you  how  to  sell  your  prop- 
erty— quickly  and  for  cash — without  employing 
agents  or  payinp  com- 
mission*. Investigate  at 
once.  Learn  now  easily 
von  can  use  The  Simplex 
Plans,  just  as  I  did,  to 
sell  your  real  estate. 
Write  today  (a  postal 
will   do)   to 

The  Simplex  Company 

Dipt  67.  1123  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
They  will  send  you  full 
particulars  without  cost 
or  obligation. 


Quick  Results ! 

"Sold  for  Cash  in  10 
da]  v.  Recommend  y<  ;r 
methods."  —   Wm.  H. 

■  -'<t,  M.j  r,  "Your 
method  sold  my  farm  for 
cash."  —  Mrs.  I..  .1. 
ChiidstUinH.  "Sold  my 
property.  Your  plan  is 
quickest  I  ever  saw  " — 
y  Hmsoh  Serin?,  x.7. 

I  my  hotel  t<>r 
|5,  >7S."—  C.  /  .  Stew- 
art. 1 1. 


tiun  of  the  moralit)  of  nationi,  t>ut  be- 
eauec  the)  denied  that  morality  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  conduct  oi  n  i 

It  is  not  on   record  thai 
Frederick    or    Biimarck    turned    ■ 

from  any  COOKS  of  action  because  of 
any  human  right  which  barred  the  vvay. 

I  hey  made  cynicism  fashionable.  Their 
sreah  and  stupid  disciples  in  the  c 

man    foreign  office  made   the  mistake  of 

thinking  that  because  Frederick  and 
Bismarck  had  been  at  once  unscrupu- 
lous and  successful  any  one  who  rid 
himself  of  hampering  scruples  and  fine 
Sentiments  COUld  win  diplomatic  victor- 
ies When  all  is  said,  Frederick  and 
Bismarck  were  very  great  men,  so  great 
that  their  worshipers  could  see  but 
one  side  of  their  personalities;  the 
wrong  side.  They  imitated  the  narrow, 
selfish  aims  and  the  brutal,  treacherous 
methods  of  their  idols;  they  did  not 
imitate,  because  they  could  not  compre- 
hend the  wise  caution  and  moderation 
which  were  the  real  secrets  of  success. 
Bill  Sykes  imitated  Raffles  to  his  un- 
doing. 

Every  nation  is  ruled  by  ghosts,  the 
men  to  whom  statues  are  erected,  in 
whose  honor  songs  are  sung  in  the 
schools,  after  whom  streets  are  named. 
These  men  mold  the  policies  of  future 
generations.  Frederick  was  the  Wash- 
ington of  Germany;  Bismarck,  the  Ger- 
man Lincoln.  Imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  on  our  political  history 
if  Washington  had  been  an  atheist  king 
with  a  pale  sneer  graven  on  his  lips  and 
with  no  higher  ambition  than  the  con- 
quest of  his  neighbor's  territories,  or  if 
Lincoln  had  been  the  sworn  foe  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  prophet  of  blood  and 
iron!  We  owe  more  than  we  shall  ever 
know  to  the  fact  that  our  great  men 
drew  their  political  maxims  from  the 
New  Testament  and  not  from  Metter- 
nich   or   Machiavelli. 

There  is  Neither  East  Nor  West 

Lord  Bacon  said,  "The  genius,  wit, 
and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  discovered 
in  its  proverbs."  It  is  important  for  the 
American  people  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  what  their  wards,  the 
Filipinos,  are  like.  To  help  them  at- 
tain this  end,  Jorge  Bocobo,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  proverbs,  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, of  the  Filipino  people.  Most  of 
them  suggest  that  human  nature  is 
pretty  much  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  globe.  Here  are  some  of  them: 
Bravery — A  hero  is  braver  for  his 
wounds. 

It  is  too  late  to  withdraw  when  you 
are   already  wounded. 
Caution — A    fish    is    caught    by    the 
mouth. 

Repentance  never  comes  first. 

Courage    is   of   two   sorts;    one   goes 
forward,  the  other  retires. 

Haste  creates  delay. 

There  is  a  shake  in  every  jungle. 
Character — Whichever     side     a     tree 
leans,  there  it  falls. 

Tis  easy  to  be  born,  'tis  hard  to  be 
a  man. 


lie  who  is  raised   in  ease   is   usually 

destitute 

<  hoick— Hi    who    is    hard    to    suit    will 

choose    the    worst. 
Compensation— You     laugh     today,     I 

laugh    tomorrow. 
Counsel — He    who   despises   counsel    ia 

on   the   way  to  misfortune 
Whoever  believes  everything  said  has 

no  mind  of  his  own. 
Disdain     You    may   dislike,    but   never 

despise. 

Fault-finding — The    fault-finder    has 

the  biggest  faults. 
Fools — A   wise   man's  joke  is  believed 
by  a  fool. 
Fools  earn   for  the  wise. 
It  is  foolish  to  argue  with  a  fool. 
Foresight— Strength  yields  to  plan. 
Working  early  is  better  than  work- 
ing hard. 
Forgetfulness — He  who   is   happy  is 

forgetful. 
Friendship— Let    us    fight,    then    be 

friends. 
Good  deeds — Good  deeds  are  more  prec- 
ious than  gold  and   silver. 
Kindness  is  a   great  capital. 
Gratitude — Kindness  is  with  kindness 
to  be  paid,  not  with  gold  and  silver. 
Home,  love  of — The  pain  of  a  finger  is 

the  suffering  of  the  whole  body. 
Honor — Even  the  poor  love  honor. 

Break  your  head,  but  not  your  word. 
Hope — It  may  be  mere  mud,  but  above 
it  is  a  piece  of  heaven. 
I  should  not  grieve  over  my  misfor- 
tune,  for   what   muddy    water   did 
not  become  clear? 
Hospitality — Tho  my  house  is  small, 

my  heart  is  large. 
Industry — A    sleeping   shrimp   is   car- 
ried away  by  the  current. 
A  lazy  dog  does  not  get  even  bones. 
Work  put  off  ends  in  nothing. 
He   who  is  always   preparing   to   do 
something,  never  does  anything. 
Merit— The  quality  of  gold  is  known 

by   rubbing  it  against  stone. 
Modesty — He    who    is    high    suffers    a 
great  fall. 
The  fly  that  rests  on  the  back  of  a 
carabao    (water  buffalo)    thinks  it 
is  taller  than  the  carabao. 
Boastfulness  drives  away  wisdom. 
Do  not  brag  before  landing  the  fish. 
Perseverance — A    thing   is   near,   tho 
far,  if  you  want  it. 
If  you  want  eggs,  put  up  with   the 

cackling  of  the  hen. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  every  dog  bark, 
you  will  never  reach  your  destina- 
tion. 
Pride: — Do   not  be  too  near   your   su- 
periors,   lest    they    trample    upon 
your  dignity. 
Righteousness — He  who  deviates  from 

a  clear  path  may  lose  his  way. 
Rumor — A   whisper  is   louder   than    a 

shout. 
Shrewdness — If  you  want  to  fool,  pre- 
tend to  be  a  fool. 
Temptation — A   piece   of  green   wood 
will    burn    if    placed    near    tho    tiro 
long  enough. 
A  wanderer  will  sooner  or  later  s'in. 
A  soft  snare  has  a  tight  hold. 
Thrift— Easy     earning     means     quick 

spending. 
Truth — A  liar  loves  to  take  .m   oath 
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Shall  the  Doughboy 

Keep  His 
War  Risk  Policy? 

By  W.  E.  Underwood 

IN  the  American  army  that  fought  in 
France  were  forty  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  men — in  other  words,  men 
whose  average  property  wealth  was 
over  $8000  each.  This  is  no  pleasing 
figure  of  speech.  It  is  a  simple  fact,  one 
made  possible  and  practicable  by  the 
science  of  life  insurance,  thru  which 
even  the  poorest  may  be  transformed 
into  comfortable  affluence. 

But  the  forty  billion  figure,  I  fear, 
has  sadly  declined  at  this  date.  It  was 
forty  billion  at  the  x;rest,  but  with  the 
lessening  of  the  war  danger  it  is  nat- 
ural to  presume  that  lapses  in  insur- 
ance payment  have  been  too  numerous. 
Several  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  at 
Washington  issued  any  figures,  and  the 
last  I  remember  seeing  were  the  max- 
imum. Unlike  the  insurance  companies, 
the  Government  lacks  those  facilities 
necessary  to  keep  life  insurance  poli- 
cies in  force,  and  relies  mainly  on  the 
art  of  persuading  each  man  to  pay  his 
premium  when  it  becomes  due. 

Not  long  since  one  of  my  correspon- 
dents sought  my  advice  respecting  the 
Government  insurance  of  $10,000  car- 
ried by  his  soldier  son.  He  informed  me 
that  an  impression  seemed  to  prevail 
among  the  boys  that  this  insurance 
amounts  to  but  little.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  son  from  his  service  ex- 
perience was  that  the  military  policy 
was  vacillating — "that  a  military  rule 
or  order  today  would  most  likely  be 
modified  or  altogether  annulled  tomor- 
row," and  that,  hence,  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  men  "that  there  is  nothing  per- 
manent but  change."  These  observa- 
tions were  prefatory  to  the*  main  ques- 
tion then  confronting  father  and  son: 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, as  compared  with  insurance  in 
private  companies,  of  converting  the 
existing  yearly  renewable  contracts 
into  other  more  permanent  forms? 
There  was  plainly  doubt  in  their  minds 
as  to  the  permanent  management  of 
the   Gti  nt  insurance. 

My   advice    to   the   men    is   that   they 

retain  their  Government  insurance  and, 

1   am  g!ad  to  report,  this  is  the  advice 

th;i  been  printed  and  sent  broad* 

t  thru  their  agenti  by  every  repnta* 

bk  life  insurance  company  in  the  coun- 

'I  he  inem  as  mathematically 

md  as  that  furnished  by  the  compa- 

.   rn;)".er  of  fact  the  scheme 
adopted  by  th  rnment  j  i  the  ,,,,<■ 

prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of 
t  life  underwriter!  of  the  coun- 
try.   Their    ;•  bility    end  i    there, 

bad  '•'-' ''•'•;'  to  do 

not  been   latl  ifactorily 

n,  teni    'i  >.  i .,  I  fear, 

is  true  i,',  i  operated  by 

While   a    government    de- 

ind   ought  to  be, 


Th<>  Leading  FIRE  INSURANCE  Co  of  Verier 


1819 


1919 


Gite  Hundred  Years 
of  Service 

Losses  Paid  over  flT^ilOOO 


CASH  C4MTAL,   . 

Cash  Assets, 

Total  Liabilities.  .  . 

Net  Surplus, 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders, 


.  $5,OO0,OO0;O© 
.       $32,006,432.57 

18,578,092.92 
8,428,339^ 

13,428,339,65 


NOTE — The  Security  Valuations  on  which  this  statement  is  based  are 
those  fixed  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  PRESENT 

HENRY  E.  REES  and  A.  N.  WILLIAMS,  Vice-Presidents 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 

E.  S.  ALLEN,    GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY  and  RALPH  fi.  IVES,  Ass't  Secretaries 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Vice-President 
R.  E.  STRONACH,  Marine  Secretary 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT  POINTS 


1850— 1919 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


In   the  City  of  New   York 


Issues   Guaranteed  Contracts 


JOHN    I'    Mi   NN,   M    I)  . 

I' i 

PI  i 

fLAl  II      iM.i   , 

\t    i ,  uarantt  $    and 
i  nut   <  a- 

WILLIAM    H     POM  i  B 
Bank i i 

EDWARD  'I  OV  ■  ■    i      i' 

tent  Impoi  I    '  i  ■"'■  i 

National    I  i  mile 


i  imi ,il  men,  whethei   expsrien<  ed  in  li  Ee  in 
surance  oi    not,   may   make  direel   contracts 
u  nli   this  <  Company,   foi    a   limited   tei  ritory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad 
•  in  mil  in  hi    year1    comnii  ision,  ■>  i  enewal 
mi'  i ■   i   in  in  in-   .in  income   for  the   future 
Address  the   ' lompany  ;ii    its   Home   Office, 
177  Broadway,  New  Yorl<  City. 


i  II  I.     i  N  l*  K  P  I    \  I •  E  N  T 
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1919 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Inures  ifftiait   marine  and   inland  transportation  risk  and  will  issue 
policies  making  loss  payable  in  tlurop.  and  Oriental  countries 

\,\   iii.-  State  ..I   V-u    York  in   l^l-,  warn  preceded  In   a  stock  com 

miiiai    n. him        1 1.     iii tmpauj    waa   llcjuiduted   and   port   o|    m 

KIOO.CMMI,  wan  H-t.i.  w  1 1 1 »  ruatieul  of  the  ■tockholdei      bj 

Mutual  in-iii -am  ••  » pan j  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  Interest  at 

iu  of  two  j I 

I  tun  nistence   the   conipanj    bat   Insured 

.pertj    h-  the  value  ol $31,728,420,851  00 

mluniM  thereon   to  the  extent   of $319,356,442.45 

during   thai    period    $157,034,302 

(I  t-ertifii  at.  >  of  profits  to  dealers  $100,230, 170.00 

i  m     m  iiirh    there    bave    been     re- 
deemed         $94,086,050.00 

ing    outstanding    at    present 

time     $6,1  1 1,420.00 

Interest  pui.l  <>n  certificates  amounts  t" $24,838,024.96 

On  December  31,  1918,  the  assets  of  the  companj  amounted  to....   $16,823,491.34 
Tin-  profits  of  th>'  companj   revert   to  the  assured  ami  arc  divided  annually 

up. m   the   premiums   terminated   during   the  year,   thereby    reducing   the   cost   of 

insurance. 

I'm-  such  dividend*,  certificates  are  issued  subject    t>>  dividends  of  interest 

until   ordered    t>>    !><•    redeemed,    iii   accordance    with    the   charter. 

rtiUMll.irs    KI.DKKT.    President. 
WALTER   \\'o()I>   l'AIISoNS.   Vice-President. 
CHARLES  E.   FAY.  2d   Vice-President, 
WILLIAM    I).   WINTER,  3rd   Vic.-  President 
G.  BTANTON    I  I  .<  >V  I  >  .loNMS.  Secretary. 


INSURANCE 

reader  of  The  Independent  yon  arc  invited  to  write  \V.  E.  I'n.lerwood,  Director  of 
The  Independent  Insurance  Service,  to  secure  tree  and  confidential  information  in  regard  to 
your   insurance    problems. 


119  WEST  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  new  and 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver   of    future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly    income    to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia 


€> 


A  Remarkable 
Record  of  Earnings 

Dividends  paid  to  Preferred  Stock- 
holders of  Cities  Service  Company 
increased  from  $521,387.09  in  1911, 
to  .$4.o:;i.L>T4.r>()  in  1918. 

In  1911,  Cities  Service  Company 
earned  requirements  for  payment  of 
Preferred  Dividends  1.77  times  over. 
In  1918  the  earnings  were  ")',  times 
over  the  Preferred  Dividend  require- 
ments. 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

at  present  prices  yields  7$95  .  In- 
vestors receive  monthly  dividends, 
and  monthly  statements  of  earnings 
which  enable  them  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  company's  financial 
progress. 

Wri't    for    Circular    CDS    describing 
Cities   Service    Preferred   stack. 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street      New  York 
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Poems  AImmii  God 

Lieutenant  John  Crowe  Ransom  finds 
religion,  far  from  orthodox,  in  till  sorts 

of  Unexpected  places  in  everyday  liv- 
ing, and  he  has  put  his  discoveries  down 
in  poetry,  surprizingly  naive  and  full 
of  infinite  suggestion.  Several  of  the 
poems  in  his  book  of  Poems  About  dod 
were  published  first  in  The  Indepen- 
dent. We  quote  here  two  others: 

DARKNESS 
When  hurrying  home  on  a  rainy  night 
And     hearing     tree-tops     rubbed      and 

tossed, 
And  seeing  never  a  friendly  star 
And  feeling  your  way  when  paths  are 

crossed : 
Stop  fast  and  turn  three  times  around 
And   try  the  logic  of  the  lost. 

Where     is     the     heavenly     light     you 

dreamed? 
Where  is  your  hearth  and  glowing  ash? 
Where  is  your  love  by  the  mellow  moon? 
Here  is  not  even  a  lightning-flash, 
And  in  a  place  no  worse  than  this 
Lost    men    shall    wail    and    teeth    shall 

gnash. 

Lightning  is  quick  and  perilous, 
The  dawn  comes  on  too  slow  and  pale. 
Your  love  brings  only  a  yellow  lamp, 
Yet  of  these  lights  one  shall  avail: 
The  dark  shall  break  for  one  of  these, 
I've  never  known  this  thing  to  fail. 

UNDER  THE  LOCUSTS 
What  do  the  old  men  say, 
Sitting  out  of  the  sun? 
Many  stranee   and   common   things, 
And  so  would  any  one. 

Locust  trees  are  sorry  shade, 
They  are  good  enough; 
Locust  trees  are  sweet  in  spring 
For  trees  so  old  and  tough. 

Dick's  a  sturdy  little  lad 
Yonder  throwing   stones: 
Agues  and  rheumatic  pains 
Will  fiddle  on  his  bones. 

Grinny  Bob  is  out  again 
Begging  for  a   dime; 
Niggers  haven't  any  souls. 
Grinning  all  the  time. 

Jenny  and   Will  go  arm   in  arm, 
lie's  a   lucky  fellow; 
Jenny's  cheeks  are  pink  as  rose, 
Her  mother's  cheeks  arc  yellow- 
War  is  on,  the  paper  s;n  3, 
Wounds  and  enemies; 
Now  young  gallivanting  bucks 
Will    know    what    trouble    is. 

Parson's  coming  up  the  hill. 
Meaning  mighty  well: 
Thinks  he's  preached  the  doubters  down. 
An.i  old  men  never  tell 
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Independent  Opinions  read  this  sensible  lecture  on 


Much  comment  on  both  sides  of  the 
question   has  been   aroused   by   Charles 
•  Johnson    Post's    article    in    The    Inde- 
pendent  of  April   5,   pointing  out   the 
abuses  of  our  courts-martial  system. 

Here  is  what  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
navy  wrote  to  the  author  of  the  article: 

Just  to  lend  you  moral  support:  I 
served  in  the  United  States  Navy  from 
1901  to  1913;  began  as  an  apprentice 
seaman  and  for  about  nine  years  served 
as  chief  yeoman  and  a  short  time  as 
paymaster's  clerk.  During  my  service 
I  wrote  up,  and  took  stenographic  notes 
of  any  number  of  courts-martial.  I  can 
corroborate  every  word  you  have  ut- 
tered in  The  Independent,  and  am  most 
wonderfully  surprized  that  you  are 
permitted  to  address  the  public  on  so 
important  a   subject — to  enlisted   men. 

Service  in  our  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary of  this  country  i"  nothing  less  than 
slavery,  tho  somewhat  mitigated  as 
time  has  gone  on,  and  the  whole  system 
should  be  altered  for  the  better.  You 
are  attacking  one  of  its  greatest  faults. 
W.  E.  Richmond 

Verde,  Arizona 

A  lawyer,  whose  son  is  in  the  navy, 
writes: 

The  American  public  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  your  courage  in  print- 
ing the  forceful  and  luminous  article 
by  Lieutenant  Charles  Johnson  Post,  in 
your  issue  of  April  5,  anent  our  hor- 
rible system  of  courts-martial  in  the 
army. 

Do  you  know  that  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  appearance  of  that  article 
the  mails  began  to  be  flooded  with 
copies  of  a  long  and  labored  attempted 
defense  of  his  system  written  by  Gen- 
eral Crowder  to  Secretary  Baker,  ac- 
companied with  a  letter  of  endorse- 
ment signed  by  Colonel  and  Judge  Ad- 
vocate John  H.  Wigmore?  That  all  this 
printed  matter  went  to  each  member 
of  the  American  Bar  Association?  And 
all  under  frank?  This  one  item  of 
"propaganda"  must  have  cost  at  least 

000  and  shows  where  part  of  the 
hard-earned  money  goes  that  our  loyal 
men  and  women  and  children  have  been 
putting  in   Liberty  Bonds. 

Both  as  a  citizen  and  a3  a  subscriber 
I  urge  you  to  continue  the  good  work 
you  are  doing.  Aft  r  an  experience  of 
over  five  years  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 
Philippines,  where  the  abuses  of  courts- 
martial  in  tho  old  army  existed  to  a 
small  extent,;  after  living  on  the  edge 
of  two  military  camps  here  in  Florida 
for  about  sixteen  months,  where  officer 
after  officer  has  admitted  tome  that,  the 
private  "ha  !e  ,s  show  in  a  court-mar- 
t.ial  than  •  ■  i'orf  the  Mayor's 

Court,"  and   then   reading  what  the   n- 
ell    <-y.\r  eon 
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High  Blood  Pressure 

By  R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D. 

(Specialist  in   Health  Conservation; 

Dear  Doctor  Alsaker : 

Last  week  I  had  two  severe  shocks. 

One  of  my  friends  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  is  now  in 
a  very  serious  condition;  another  one  dropped  dead.  Both 
of  them  are  a  little  past  fifty,  and  both  of  them  have  suffered 
from  high  blood  pressure  for  some  time.  I  am  anxious  because 
I  too  am  past  fifty,  and  my  blood  pressure  runs  from  190  t < . 
over  200.  From  time  to  time  I  have  discomfort  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  and  pains  in  the  head. 

A  third  friend  tells  me  that  he  followed  your  directions  and 
recovered.     He  is  active  and  looks   healthy,   but  I   can   hardh 
believe    this,    for    my    physicians — and    they    are    good    ones 
have  informed  me  that  high  blood  pressure  can  not  be  reduced. 
Please  write  me  frankly  by  return  mail. 

/  want  to  linger  here  a  whUe  longer. 

F.  R.  M. 


L.  ALSAKER,  M.  D. 

Founder  and  Director 
THE  ALSAKER  WAY 


The  condition  mentioned  in  this  letter  is 
very  common  among  men  past  the  age  of 
forty-five. 

This  is  a  case  of  hardening  of  the  arteries 
(arteriosclerosis)  with  high  blood  pressure. 
An  examination  nearly  always  shows  more 
or  less  Bright's  disease,  and  this  is  gener- 
ally caused  by  the  excessive  pressure,  which 
forces  the  albumin  through  the  kidneys. 

The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  the  over-worked  condition  of  the 
heart,  which  is  often  aggravated  by  gas  in 
the  stomach  and  the  bowels.  The  pain  in 
the  head  is  caused  partly  by  the  excessive 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  partly  by  accu- 
mulations of  waste  in  the  body. 

Many  physicians  give  nitro-glycerin  to 
lower  the  excessive  blood  pressure,  but  this 
is  useless,  for  though  the  pressure  is  tem- 
porarily  reduced,  it  returns  again. 

The  condition  described  is  dangerous 
because  if  allowed  to  continue  the  patient 
will  usually  expire  from  apoplexy  of  the 
brain,  or  heart  failure;  sometimes  death 
comes  through  Bright's  disease,  with  its 
accompanying  uremia. 

Is    the   condition  curable?      It   is  in   the 

majority  of  cases.  Nearly  everybody  be- 
lieves that  hardened  arteries  with  high 
blood  pressure  is  a  fatal  affliction.  And  it 
is.  if  it  is  treated  in  the  old  way  with  drugs 
and  a  superabundance  of  food.  If  it  is 
treated    correctly,    that    is.    in    accordance 

with  the  laws  of  nature,  at  least  four  out 
of  five  will  recover.  Their  arteries  may 
not  become  quite  as  soil  as  they  should  be; 
their  blood  pressure  may  not  return  to  the 
ideal  point  ;  but  they  will  recover  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  neither  aches  nor 
pain-,  nor  are  they  in  any  further  danger 
from   apoplexy   or   heart   disease.      They    will 

recover  so  com ole tell   that  they  can  live  to 

he  old  Ear  older  than  three  score  years 
and    ten       and    Ihcy    can    be    SO    healthy    that 

they  can't  feel  anything  wrong.     And  whal 

more    can    they    ask? 

In  most  of  these  cases  correct  treatment 
will  reduce  the  blood  pressure  from  twenty 
to  thirty  points  the  first  month.  After  that 
the  reduction  is  slower 


If  this  is  true,  why  don't  most  doctors 
and  many  laymen  know  it?  Because  both 
physicians  and  lay  individuals  are  looking 
for  cures  from  pills,  powders  and  potions, 
aided  by  serums  and  operations.  And 
these  means  will  not  work  in  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure. 

The  correct  way,  which  is  Nature's  way, 
is  so  simple  and  reasonable  that  very  few 
have  discovered  it  to  date.  It  consists  of 
living  so  that  the  hardening  process  stops 
immediately,  and  then  the  blood  pressure 
begins  to  decrease.  Usually  the  patient 
is  out  of  danger  in  a  few  weeks. 

So  if  you  would  overcome  high  blood 
pressure  and  soften  arteries  that  are  too 
hard  you  will  have  to  learn  how  to  use 
your  lungs  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air;  how 
to  drink  the  right  kinds  of  liquids  so  as  to 
aid  in  washing  the  impurities  out  of  the 
body  ;  how  to  eat  the  best  of  foods  in  the 
best  way.  so  that  these  foods  will  build 
health  instead  of  producing  disease ;  and 
how  to  give  the  body  good  general  care  in 
every    way. 

There  are  exceptions  who  can  not  re- 
cover. This  is  because  they  have  abused 
themselves  so  long  that  either  the  kidneys 
have  failed  beyond  recovery:  or  the  heart 
valves  or  heart  walls  have  been  ton  much 
injured  :  or  the  walls  of  the  arteries  them- 
selves have  become  as  brittle  as  chalk  in 
spots. 

But  the  vast  majority — at  least  four  out 
of  five  on  the  average — can  get  into  such 
good  condition  that  they  can  truly  say  that 
they  are  enjoying  good  health. 

I  have  had  patrons  who  were  continually 
dizzy;  who  had  surging  of  the  blood  to  the 
head;  who  hail  daily  headaches:  who  ha  I 
oppression  in  the  region  id'  the  heart  (pre- 
cordial pain  I  ;  who-  were  so  short  of 
breath  that  they  could  not  walk  upstairs. 
nor  could  they  walk  as  much  as  a  block 
without  resting  yes.  individuals  with  as 
had  symptoms  as  I  hat  have  recovered  verj 
Kood    health,   after   they    had    been    told   l>\ 

Competent  physicians  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  their  hardened  arteries  and  high 
blood    pressure. 

Nature    performs    wonders    if    you    give 

her   a   chance. 
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D     K.    I'niii'i:.    Secretary   ..f    tin- 
PACIFIC   UA8    IMi    ELECTRIC   COMPANY, 
tl.,    June    u,    1919. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty  Year  Five  Per  Ceot.  Collateral  Trust  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons    from  these  bunds,  payable  by 

their  terms  on  June  I,  1919,  at  the  office 

or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New   York 
or  111   Boston,  will  be  paid   in   New   York 
ihe    1'-. inkers  Trust  Company,    16  Wall 
S'rett.  G.  D.  MlLNE,  Treasurer. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  1  M-  r'c  on  the  Preferred 
capital  stock.  They  have  also  declared  a  divi- 
itt-i.d  of  $1.50  per  share  on  the  Common  capita,! 
stock.  The  dividends  oji  both  Preferred  and  Com- 
mon stock  are  payable  July  5,  1919,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the  close  of  business  June  18, 
1919. 

L.  A.  COOLIDGE,  Treasurer. 


UTAH   COPPER    COMPANY, 
120    BROADWAY. 

New   York.   June  9th,    1919. 
The    Board    of    Directors   of    Utah    Copper    Com- 
pany  have  declared,   for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30th,    1919,    :i    distribution    of   one   dollar    and    fifty 
cents   (.$1.50)   per  share,   payable  June  30th,  1919. 
to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of    busi- 
on  June  lfi,   1919. 
The    'oooks    for   the    transfer  of   the    stock   of   the 
Company  will  remain  open, 

C.    K.    LIPMAN,    Asst.    Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

A  Quarterly  Dividend  of  2CC  (SI. 00  per  share) 
on  the  1'RHFERRED  Stock  of  this  Company  will 
Ih-    paid  July    15.    1919. 

A  Dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share)  on  the 
COMMON  Stock  of  this  Companr  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,    1919,    will   be   paid   July   31,    1919. 

Both  Dividends  are  payable  to  Stockholders  of 
record    as   ,.f   June   30,    1919. 

II.    F.    BAETZ.   Treasurer. 

New    York.    June   16,    1919. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  >s  the  first  requisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
form return  equally  important,  and  these  seem 
.patible.  Aside  from  government  bonds,  the 
return  under  which  is  small,  there  is  nothing  more 
and  certain  than  an  annuity  with  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  i,y 
which  the  income  guaranteed  fur  a  certain  life- 
is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
e.iual  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  Jri.nnn  by  I  man  aged 
'17  would  provide  an  annual  income  nf  J623  .10 
■hsnliitely  bevnr.1  nuect'nn  nf  dnuh'  The  Annuity 
Department  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM 
PANT,  New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
•it    any    age.    male   or   female. 
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They 

Lieutenant  Hume,  otherwise  an 
cellent  officer,  was  becoming  a  drunk- 
ard. Hie  commanding  officer  Aral  ad 
moniahed  him,  then  gave  him  summary 
punishment,  then  had  him  tried  i>y  a 
general  court  martial.  The  result  of 
this  trial  is  announced  in  the  facsimile. 
it  was  ins  first  trial,  and  he  was  given 
a  light  punishment  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  reclaimed,  and  become  again 
the  useful  officer  he  had  been  beiore 
drinking  had  impaired  his  usefulness. 
The  leniency  was  misplaced,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  Lieutenant  Hume  ceased  to  be 
an  officer. 

Private  Bajek  was  tried  for  a  very 
trifling  offense,  and  your  readers  have 
every  right,  on  reading  Mr.  Post's  ar- 
ticdes,  to  become  indignant  at  the  seem- 
ing lack  of  justice  in  the  army,  at  the 
leniency  of  officers  toward  brother  of- 
ficers, and  of  their  severity  toward  en- 
listed men.  You  printed  this,  I  certainly 
hope,  without  appreciating  the  meaning 
of  the  parenthetical  line  indicated  by 
the  arrow:  ("Evidence  of  five  previous 
convictions  was  considered").  And  in 
failing  to  note  this  line  and  to  explain 
its  meaning  to  your  readers,  you,  be- 
cause you  did  not  know  its  meaning, 
and  Mr.  Post,  because  if  he  had  ex- 
plained its  meaning  he  would  find  the 
parallel  he  wished  to  draw  no  longer 
a  parallel,  have  done  about  all  you  can, 
in  one  article  in  your  journal,  in  an 
indirect  way  to  break  down  discipline 
in  the  army. 

The  court-martial  did  not  punish 
Private  Jabek  for  being  absent  without 
leave  for  thirty-two  hours;  he  was  pun- 
ished because  he  was  an  incorrigible, 
who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  five 
times  for  other  offenses  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  If  he  had  had 
less  than  five  previous  convictions 
during  that  time,  the  limit  of  punish- 
ment any  court-martial  could  have 
given  him  wculd  have  been  the  for- 
feiture of  ten  days'  pay,  or  confinement 
in  the  guard  house  for  fifteen  days. 

Military  courts  are  now  on  trial  be- 
fore the  public.  The  court-martial  has 
been  abused,  and  grossly  abused  by  in- 
dolent officers  who  invoke  it  as  an  easy 
means  of  enforcing  discipline.  But  the 
system  is  not  what  is  wrong;  it  is  its 
abuse.  I  have  been  in  the  army  for 
thirty-three  years.  I  know  what  diffi- 
culties surround  the  maintaining  of 
order  and  efficiency  in  our  troops  in 
time  of  peace,  and  how  much  easier 
these  things  are  in  preparation  for 
war.  It  is  one  thing  to  command  and 
train  men  who,  with  a  high  incentive, 
are  looking  forward  to  a  great  adven- 
ture, and  another  to  keep  men  in  hand, 
at  unpleasant  stations,  month  after 
month,  with  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  but  other  and  more  monotonous  days 
to  come.  I  know  just  how  easy  it  is, 
when  a  soldier  has  tried  his  officer's 
patience  by  repeated  breaches  of  disci- 
pline, to  order  him  before  a  court.  But 
the  courts  are  not  at  fault,  nor  the  sys- 
tem, nor  the  poor  soldier  who  is  pun- 
ished. The  fault  lies  deeper  than  that, 
and  that  is  another  story. 

This  I  will  assert,  and  I  defy  Mr. 
Post  or  General  Ansell,  or  any  other 
man  who  seeks  to  complicate  the  pro- 
cedure of  military  courts  by  civil 
methods,  to  deny  its  soundness:  If  I 
were  charged  with  a  crime,  and  were 
innocent,  I  would  rather  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial    composed    of    officers    of 


the    United    States   Army   than    by 
other  court  in  the  world,  and  i  would 

not     need     counsel     lo     defend     in.        l!      I 

were  guilty,  I  would  rath  1  .in j  other 
court  tried  me.  and  i  would  gel  I 

law  I   defend    me    thai     I    .mil, I    .,1 

ford   bO  employ.    Lawyers   are    not    need 

•  d  to  free  the  innocent ;  they  are  to 
convict  "i  I  ree  I  hose  accused  of  crime, 
M  respective  of  their  guilt  or  innoi  em  1 

depending  on  which  side  pays  them 
their    retail 

'  '..urts  martial  are  to  d<  bermine  guilt 
or  Innocence,  by  direel  means  without 
subterfuge,  unembarrassed  by  legal 
technicalities  that  have  no  bearing  on 

the   facts  at  issue.   It  is  for  this   reason 
more  than  any  other,  that   civil  lawyers 
find    fault    with    military    courts;    their 
abilities    to    obscure    the    issue    do    no! 
function    there,   and   they   resent   it. 
F.  C.  Marshall, 
Brigadier  General,  A.  R.   F. 
*** 

I  am  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Barton's 
article,  "Satisfying  Old  Sam  Adams," 
in  the  issue  of  March  29,  that  I  am 
writing  to  suggest  that,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, you  publish  it  in  pamphlet  and 
scatter  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
all  over  our  land.  It  would  do  more  to 
silence  enemies  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions than  anything  that  I  have  seen. 
It  would  make  good  reading  for  the 
constituents  of  such  men  as  Borah. 
Reed,  Poindexter,  Sherman,  etc.  I  would 
like  a  lot  to  send  to  some  of  my 
friends.  George  Michael 

Walker,   Minnesota 

We  have  received  many  requests  for 
this  article  which  we  were  unable  to 
satisfy,  for  the  issue  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed. Somebody  ought  to  republish  it  in 
pamphlet  form — or  get  it  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
of  the  same  captious  and  futile  char- 
acter as  that  now  met  by  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 
*#* 

In  reading  the  article  "Putting  the 
Y  in  Italy"  I  was  struck  by  two  state- 
ments: first,  that  an  Italian  soldier  re- 
ceives but  two  cents  a  day  for  pay.  and 
second,  that  after  the  Y  took  hold  of 
the  buffet  they  sold  these  same  men 
many  hundreds  of  gallons  of  soup  at 
the  "absurdly  low  price"  of  six  and  a 
half  cents  a  bowl. 

Are  we  to  infer  that  the  Italian  is  a 
frugal  man  to  have  in  his  possession 
that  amount  on  such  pay,  or  that  he  is 
an  extravagant  fellow  to  spend  three 
and  a  half  days'  wages  ci  a  bowl  of 
soup? 

George  M.  Hagadorn 

Anacortes,   Washington 

The  Italian  is  probably  as  frugal  a 
man  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  such  a  statement  is 
surprizing  to  Americans  to  whom  fru- 
gality is  a  virtue,  to  be  admired  per- 
haps, but  always  at  a  safe  distance. 


Little  Dorothy — Daddy,  what  did  you 
say  to  mother  when  you  made  up  your 
mind  you  wanted  to  marry  her'.' 

Mr.  Meek— I  said,  "Yes.  dear."— 
Pelican, 

"What's  the  difference  between  am- 
monia and  pneumonia?" 

"One  conns  in  bottles,  the  other  in 
ch»  sts." — Yah  /.'<•«  ."it". 
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